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HY.bf<lD    PRRPETUAI.. 
Lord!"  Ra*lan. 

foi  THE    ilOK'l'lCUJ/rURloT, 


DOma  TOO  UDCH. 


E  were  much  struck  on  reading  recently  some 
remarks  attributed  to  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton. 
It  is  well  known  that  he  has  been  a  hard  student, 
a  busy  politician,  and  a  voluminous  writer,  and  it 
has  excited  the  surprise  of  many  how  he  has  found 
time  for  all  these  things.  On  being  asked,  he 
replied,  in  substance,  that  it  was  by  **not  doing 
too  much."  His  labors  have  all  been  methodized ; 
and  thus,  without  overtasking  himself  eithe.r  men- 
tally or  physically,  he  has  accomplished^ an  amount 
of  labor  which  to  many  it  has  seemed  impossible 
to  crowd  into  an  ordinary  lifetime.  This  "not 
doing  too  much  "  may  be  applied  to  all  the  under- 
takings of  life,  and  it  has  a  special  application  to  those  engaged  in  Horti- 
cultural pursuits,  whether  professionally  or  as  mere  amateurs.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  failures  to  accomplish  purposed  ends  may  be  attributed  to  an 
inordinate  desire  to  do  too  much.  However  well  plans  may  be  laid  out,  and 
however  much  enthusiasm  may  be  felt  in  their  accomplishment,  nothing 
satisfactory  will  ever  be  done  without  a  due  regard  to  "method,"  and 
without  sufiScient  force  to  make  '*  method  "  effective.  '  In  all  great  plans  or 
undertakings,  matters  foreign  to  the  object  in  view,  and  all  minor  matters 
whatever,  must  be  made  subordinate  to  the  one  great  idea  embodied  in  such 
undertaking.  In  some  of  the  pursuits  of  life  this  is  well  understood,  and  a 
greater  measure  of  success  would  crown  our  efforts  if  it  were  understood  in 
all ;  and  especially  would  this  be  the  case  were  the  principle  soundly 
applied  to  the  operations  of  the  Horticulturist  and  Landscape  Gardener. 
We  have  known  cases  where  improvements  have  been  **  doing  "  for  years, 
but  where  nothing  effective  or  satisfactory  has  ever  been  **  done  ; "  not, 
certainly,  for  want  of  means,  for  these  have  been  abundant,  but  from  want 
of  "method  ;  "  there  has  been  no  leading  idea»apparent;  no  one  thing  seems 
to  have  been  made  subordinate  to  another,  and  consequently  the  right  thing 
has  not  been  done  at  the  right  time  ;  to  use  a  homely  phrase,  there  have 
been  "  too  many  irons  in  the  fire."  All  this  must  necessarily  lead  to  disap- 
pointment and  vexation,  and  an  unwarranted  waste  of  means,  and  it  renders 
utterly  futile  all  hope  of  ever  impressing  upon  a  landscape  a  beauty  of  pur- 
pose or  unity  of  design.  We  love  to  see  a  purpose  imbodied  in  everything, 
and  we  love  to  see  such  purpose  carried  out  with  a  due  regard  to  the  fitness 
of  surrounding  objects,  but  we  do  not  believe  either  of  these  desirable  ends 
can  be  accomplished  without  combining  good  taste  in  design  with  a  rigorous 
method  in  execution.  It  is  the  purpose  manifested  in  the  judicious  use  of 
the  material  at  our  command  which  gives  character  to  all  rural  embel- 
lishment. This  may  not  always  demand  the  highest  appreciation  of  aesthet- 
ics, but  some  sense  of  the  beauty  and  fitness  of  things  in  their  relations  to 
surrounding  objects  is  indispensable  to  give  a  pleasing  expression  to  the 
disposition  that  is  to  be  made  of  them.  Now  just  here  we  might  preach  a 
sermon,  but  for  the  present  we  only  designed  dropping  a  few  hints,  to  im- 
press upon  the  reader  the  fact,  that  he  will  accomplish  most  by  "  not  doing 
too  much."  * 
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BBISF  REMARKS   ON  PLANT-BOCSXB. 

BRIEF  REMARKS  ON  PLANTHOUSES. 

BT   WM.   CHORLTOK. 

Ab  the  Tariotts  plant-hntiHes  are  in  active  operation  at  this  time  of  year,  a 
few  general  remarks  regarding  them  may  be  of  service. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  stmcturcs  required  where  artificial  plant- 
growing  is  attempted  in  anything  like  perfection,  or  extent  of  collection  ; 
and  although,  as  a  general  thing,  a  great  diversity  of  form  is  not  necessary, 
it  has  to  some  extent  its  advantages.  Compact  and  not  large  compartments* 
well-built,  close-jointed,  and  tightly-glassed  houses  are  indispensable  where 
the  best  culture  is  expected.  Shelter  from  cold  winds  and  the  changeable 
drafts'of  our  fickle  climate,  is  also  of  importance;  but  this  shelter  should  be 
some  distance  from  the  building,  that  there  may  be  no  shade  caused  thereby, 
nor  the  purity  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  interfered  with.  No  plants 
will  assimilate  the  necessary  elements  or  food  sufficiently  to  support  healthy 
growth,  and  more  particularly  the  flowering  and  fruiting  processes,  without 
an  abundance  of  light;  consequently  the  greatest  regard  should  be  paid  to 
this  point.  We  always  find  double  span  houses,  where  the  plants  are  neaf 
the  glass,  and  the  light  can  reflect  all  around,  grow  the  best  specimens,  and 
produce  the  greatest  amount  of  flowers  with  brilliancy  of  color.  Owing  to 
our  perverse  climate,  however,  it  is  not  always  practicable  to  employ  such 
unless  they  be  sunk  somewhat  below  the  surrounding  leveU  on  account  of 
the  influence»of  our  dry  and  frigid  winds,  and  the  extra  amount  of  artificial 
heat  (which  at  all  times  is  only  a  necessary  evil)  that  is'  required  to  raise  the 
temperature  to  the  desired  height,  and  followed  by  a  corresponding  dryness 
of  atmosphere,  unless  a  large  quantity  of  water  is  flooded  around. 

The  different  houses  in  use  for  ornamental  plants  are  technically  known 
as  Cold  Pit,  Forcing  Pit,  Greenhouse,  Intermediate  House  or  Warm  Green- 
house, Conservatory,  and  Stove  ;  and  this  last  may  be  subdivided  into  Moist 
and  Dry. 

The  Cold  Pit  is  merely  a  preservatory  for  those  plants  which  need  to  be 
protected  from  severe  frost,  without  the  expectation  of  flowers  through 
the  winter.  It  ought  to  be  built  below  the  ground  level,  or  else  a  thick 
bank  of  turf  placed  all  around  the  outside  up  to  the  top,  which  is  composed 
of  sashes  supported  on  rafters  fixed  into  a  framework  of  timber.  Such  a 
house  will  answer  for  Camellias,  the  tender  Roses,  Violets,  Acacias,  Olean- 
ders, Myrtles,  Laurustinus,  Verbenas,  Scarlet  Geraniums,  and  many  of  the 
general  bedding-out  plants;  but  it  ought  to  be  understood  that  a  compara- 
tive reduction  of  water  at  the  roots,  and  also  in  the*  atmosphere,  should  be 
maintained  in  accordance  with  the  hibernation  of  the  inmates. 

The  Greenhouse  is  expected  to  furnish  flowers  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and 
also  keep  the  plants  in  health  and  a  growing  condition  ;  which,  of  course, 
makes  it  the  most  generally  needed,  and  when  only  one  is  desired,  this  is 
that  one  if  flowers  are  to  be  produced  in  the  winter  season.  Artificial  heat 
is  required  in  this  house,  but  the  temperature  may  always  be  kept  low  in  the 
night-time.  The  general  range  may  be  from  40^  to  45^  in  the  night,  with  a 
rise  to  60^  or  70^  with  dunlight.  Light  ought  to  be  a  first  consideration  in 
this  house,  and  as  a  very  high  temperature  is  not  desirable,  the  double  span 
may  be  adopted  in  all  cases.  In  connection  with  this,  the  Warm  Green- 
house becomes  a  part,  the  only  difference^  being,  that  a  temperature  from 
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five  to  ten  degrees  higher  should  be  maintained.  This,  however,  makes  a 
I  large  item  in  the  extra  variety  of  plants  tkat  may  be  cultivated  with  sat- 
isfaction, and  the  production  of  a  considerably  greater  quantity  of  flowers. 
Where  the  means  are  limited,  it  will  always  give  greater  satisfaction  to 
have  a  division  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  from  front  to  back,  and  the  heat- 
ing apparatus  so  arranged  that  one  or  both  apartments  may  be  worked  at 
pleasure.  Even  on  the  smallest  scale  this  can  be  accomplished,  and  a  trifling 
mechanical  ingenuity  only  is  required  to  carry  out  the  suggestion.  Among 
the  plants  which  may  be  grown  and  bloomed  in  the  winter,  in  this  arrange- 
ment, are  the  many  varieties  of  Caraellia^  Erica,  Pelargonium,  Abutilon, 
Acacia,  Azalea,  Burchellia,  Fuchsia,  Cytisus,  Heliotrope,  Hoses,  Habroth- 
amnus,  Melaleuca,  Poinsettia,  Begonia,  Bignonia,  Salvia,  Rhododendron, 
Mignonnette  and  many  other  annuals,  particularly  those  from  California 
knd  Australia,  Oranges,  Oape  Jasmines  (Gardenia),  Kennedya,  Jasrainum, 
Bouvardia,  many  of  the  Orchids,  besides  others,  of  which  this  list  is  only  a 
tithe. 

The  Conservatory.    In  this  house  the  plants  are  generally  planted  out 
either  in  beds  on  the  ground  level,  or  artificially  arranged  mounds  and  rock 
or  rustic  work,  with  climbing  vines  suspended  from  the  roof  and  upper  parts. 
It  may,  in  fact,  be  considered  as  a  tropical  forest  in  miniature,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  greater  variety  than  would  be  found  in  any  native  locality,  and  the 
pleasure  of  seeing,  at  one  view,  the  most  beautiful  vegetable  productions  of 
the  warm  regions  of  both  hemispheres  growing  in  their  natural  luxuriance. 
This  house  ought  to  be  the  grandest  feature  in  any  ornamental  plant  estab- 
,  lishment,  combining  architectural  nobleness,  unity  of  appearance  with  the 
,  mansion,  and  intelligent  arrangement  in  every  detail  ;  consequently,  where 
!  the  whole  of  this  cannot  be  carried  out,  it  is  better  to  be  content  with  struc- 
tures of  more  practical  utility. 

The  Stave.  The  Plant  Stove  is  an  accommodation  for  intertropical  plants, 
the  real  beauty  of  which  far  excels  those  of  cooler  regions  ;  and,  as  this 
I  structure  is  destined  for  the  culture  of  such  plants  as  grow  in  climates  that 
I  are  continually  warm,  a  greater  command  of  heat  is  necessary  than  is  suffi- 
'  eient  for  the  ordinary  greenhouse,  the  inmates  of  which  are  not  injured  even 
though  the  thermometer  should  sink  occasionally  near  to  the  freezing  point. 
We  may  admit  that  there  are  many  plants  indigenous  near  the  equator  that 
will  flourish,  and  only  require  protection,  in  the  winter,  frum  extreme  frost; 
but  such  are,  without  exception,  from  elevated  table  lands,  or  high  up  in  the 
mountains,  where  the  temperature  is  very  different  from  what  it  is  near  the 
level  of  the  sea.  By  stpve  plants,  then,  is  meant  those  which  are  naturally 
found  in  the  lower  tropical  regions,  where  an  even  and  high  average  tem- 
perature prevails  throughout  the  year.  If  we  take,  for  example,  that  part 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  from  which  many  of  our  finest  stove  plants  have 
been  brought,  we  find  that  the  extreme  range  throughout  the  year  does  not 
differ  in  the  shade  more  than  about  15^,  and  exposed  to  radiation  only 
amounts  to  some  25^,  and  as  the  highest  seldom  exceeds  86°  and  the  lowest 
60^,  we  haTO  a  good  index  for  the  extremes  that  may  be  safely  accepted  in 
the  Plant  Stove.  So  far  of  artificial  heat  and  a  general  temperature  ;  but 
we  may  make  some  exception  in  the  case  of  sunshine  during  the  summer 
months,  when  the  thermometer  may  be  allowed  to  rise  to  95°  with  benefil. 
It  will  be  readily  seen  then,  from  this,  what  is  the  main  difference  between 
the  Stove  and  Greenhouse,  in  one  or  the  other  of  which  may  be  grown  sue 


cessfull J  all  plants  that  may  be  introdaced,  and  are  too  tender  for  outdoors 
in  our  northern  climate.  The  blowing  genera  are  a  few  that  are  suitable 
for  this  department :  Torenia,  Strelitzia,  Justicia,  Mcdinella,  Melastoma, 
Pentas,  Pitcairnia,  Pleroma,  Rossellia,  Stephanotis,  Allamanda,  Plumbago, 
Ixora,  Gesnera,  Achimenes,  Gloxinia,  Begonia,  ^schynanthus,  Solandra, 
Aphelandra,  Ardisia,  Bignonia,  Clerodendron,  Dipladenia,  Hexacentris,  Hoya, 
Ipomoea,  Quisqualis,  Galadium,  Cissus,  Groton,  Dracaena,  all  the  tropical 
Orchids,  and  many  other  novelties,  including  Ferns  and  Lycopods. 

The  Dry  and  M(mt  stove  have  been  alluded  to.  The  difference  between 
the  two  is  in  the  peculiar  dry  or  moist  atmosphere  that  is  required  for  vari- 
ous families  of  tropical  plants  at  all  times  ;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  some,  at 
different  periods  of  their  growth.  For  example,  most  of  the  succulent  plants, 
such  as  Cactsea,  Stapelia,  Aloe,  &c.,  are  found  indigenous'  to  dry  regions, 
sandy  deserts,  rocky  elevations,  and  such  like  places.  These  require  the 
Pry  Stove,  if  tropical.  While  those  which  are  found  in  marshy  grounds 
and  low  situations,  often  among  dense  forests,  and  other  situations  of  like 
character,  are  better  suited  in  the  Moist  Stove.  This  house  is  also  the  home 
of  the  beautifully  grotesque  family  of  Orchidace»,  in  the  growing  season  ; 
while  the  former  will  concentrate  the  previous  development  dnring  the  pe- 
riod of  rest,  and  ^hereby  insure  a  certainty  of  flowering.  Here,  also,  may  be 
located,  in  suitable  compartments,  such  aquatics  as  Victoria  Regia,  Nelum- 
bium,  &c. 

The  Forcing  JPU  is  an  auxiliary  or  helper.  It  ought  to  be  built  similar 
to  the  Cold  Pit,  with  the  addition  of  a  good  command  of  heat.  The  object 
in  this  house  is  the  forwarding  of  flowers,  and  as  an  accommodation  for  many 
tender  plants,  which  are,  during  a  part  of  the  season,  unsightly,  from  their 
nakedness,  or  perhaps  dormant  state.  In  any  establishment  of  any  preten- 
sion, the  Forcing  Pit  is  the  most  useful  structure  on  the  place,  as  it  not.only 
becomes  a  receptacle  for  plants,  until  they  are  in  full  bloom,  and  fitted  for 
display  in  the  other  houses,  but  also  a  hospital  for  any  that  may  be  sickly 
or  out  of  health.  It  is  also  useful  for  propagation,  and  may  be  turned  to  a 
great  number  of  useful  purposes. 

The  above  few  remarks  only  embrace  a  superficial  explanation  of  the  va* 
rious  structures  known  as  plantrhouses;  but  at  some  future  time  I  may  treat 
the  subject  more  comprehensively,  if  you  think  it  of  service. 


»«  •  •  »  i< 


A    HOUSE  IN    THE    WEST. 

We  present  herewith  a  wood  engraving  of  a  first-class  mansion  erected  at 
Cottage  Hill,  Illinois,  near  the  Chicago  and  Galena  Railroad,  and  eighteen 
miles  from  Chicago,  by  Thomas  B.  Bryan  Esq.,  an  enterprising  and  esteemed 
citizen.  The  situation  is  on  a  rise  of  the  Prairie,  and  enjoys  a  most  eiten- 
sive  view.  It  is  surrounded  by  newly-planted  trees  in  thousands,  and  we 
are  greatly  mistaken  if  the  example  set  by  Mr.  Bryan,  of  sheltering  his 
grounds,  so  effectually  as  he  has  done,  does  not  produce  a  lasting  effect  on 
the  mind  of  Illinois  ;  its  inhabitants  may  here  very  soon  see  the  results  of 
planting  evergreens,  and  be  made  aware  of  what  comfort  may  result. 

The  house  is  well  shown  in  the  picture.  It  contains  :  1st,  a  spacious 
Hall ;  2dy  a  large  Parlor  ;  3d,  a  spacious  Drawing-room,  with  a  fine  view 
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4th,  a  liibrary  communicating  with  the  latter  and  overlooking  the  en- 
tire estate  of  800  acres ;  5th,  Dining-room  ;  6th,  Billiard-room  and  office 
combined;  7th,  Plant  Cabinet,  commanicating  with  Billiard-room  and  Dining- 
room  ;  8th,  two  Kitchens,  Pantries,  &c.  &c. 

There  are  seven  chambers,  with  ample  closets,  a  bath-room,  and  a  room 
for  the  Solar  Microscope,  a  remarkable  instrument  which  was  exhibited  at 
the  World's  Fair  in  London,  and  took  the  prize  as  the  best  instrument 

A  large  Grapery  communicates  with  the  Billiard-room,  and  a  Greenhouse 
and  Gymnasium  add  interest  to  the  establishment. 


CULTIVATION     OP     GLOXINIAS. 

If  there  exist  now,  among  the  rich  collection  of  improved  European  green- 
house plants,  any  new  ones  which  surpass  old-fashioned  kinds  in  beauty  of 
foliage  and  flowers,  the  Gloxinias  undoubtedly  are  conspicuous. 

These  charming  GesneriacesB,  introduced  into  Prance  in  1835,  were  for- 
gotten for  some  years.     Several  intelligent  horticulturists,  however,  gave 
careful  attention  to  them,  and  since  1852  nearly  a  hundred  varieties  have 
I  been  obtained  from  numerous  beds,  as  the  result  of  the  care  given  them. 

Until  now  the  culture  of  these  plants  has  not  always  succeeded  with 
those  who  have  attempted  to  grow  them,  and  some  have  been  discouraged 
after  ineffectual  attempts.  My  own  experience,  however,  has  proved  to  me, 
that  the  culture  is  not  difficult,  and  that  the  plants  themselves  are  not 
delicate. 
I  I  have  tried  them  in  pure  vegetable  mould,  and  in  mixed  soil,  and  the  results 
I  have  been  equally  satisfactory. 

Towards  January,  the  most  favorable  season  for  the  repotting  of  Gloxinias, 
they  are  placed  in  2-inch  pots,  in  a  peat  soil  ;  these  pots  are  placed  on 
shelves  in  the  greenhouse,  away  from  too  much  moisture-  Six  weeks  after, 
when  the  plants  have  leaves,  and  the  roots  are  too  much  restrained  in  these 
pota,  they  should  be  repotted  iu  4-inch  pots,  in  a  powdered  peat  soil  ;  for 
Gloxinia  roots,  being  very  slender,  more  easily  penetrate  the  earth,  and  are 
less  likely  to  suffer  from  moisture,  yet  the  precaution  of  filling  the  bottom  of 
the  pots  with  broken  pieces  must  be  taken  before  placing  the  plants  in 
them. 

If  it  be  desirable  to  flower  them  early,  they  may  be  left,  without  any  in- 
convenience, in  these  pots,  depriving  them  of  nourishment;  the  sap,  absorbed 
by  the  leaves,  and  restrained  in  its  progress,  obliges  the  buds  to  be  fully 
developed,  and  produces  flowers  earlier.  If  strong  plants  are  wanted,  a 
third  repotting  may  be  given  them,  and  thus  retard  the  flowering  a  month  ; 
but  in ,  revenge  the  flowers  and  leaves  will  rival  each  other  in  vigor  and 
beauty.  The  flowering  continues  three  months,  and  as  fast  as  faded  ones 
disappear,  fresh  ones  follow. 

Towards  September  vegetation  is  slackened  ;  the  watering  may  be  grad- 
ually discontinued,  and  through  the  summer  they  will  scarcely  need  at- 
tention, since  Gloxinias  only  want  water  when  thoroughly  dry  ;  it  is  well  to 
sprinkle  the  leaves  on  warm  evenings. 

From  the  15th  of  September  to  the  1st  of  October,  the  roots  should  be  left 
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to  dry,  laid  in  pots  by  the  beds,  mixed  with  a  dry  peat  soil,  and  then  ranged 
along  the  greeuliouse  shelves,  or  in  a  suitable  room,  protected  from  frost. 

Cuttings  may  be  made  at  any  time  of  year,  but  May  is  the  best  time. 
With  a  leaf,  twenty-five  or  thirty  may  be  made,  by  dividing  all  its  mem- 
branous parts  ;  the  best  and  most  usual  way  is  as  follows  :  take  a  leaf,  cut 
around  the  base  of  the  petiole,  place  it  in  a  cutting  pot  under  glass,  in  a 
propagating  house.  Six  weeks  after,  the  plants  are  taken  up  ;  repot  them 
in  2-inch  pots,  keeping  them  so  till  September,  at  which  time  they  are  to 
be  treated  as  before  mentioned,  always  taking  care  to  pinch  the  leaf,  which 
will  be  forced  then  to  make  a  fresh  bud.  A  Dutch  greenhouse  is  especially 
suited  to  Gloxinias,  of  the  temperature  of  77  to  110  degrees.  The  strong 
rays  of  the  sun  will  be  intercepted  by  the  trellis  or  paling  ;  when  the  tem- 
perature exceeds  110  degrees,  open  the  greenhouse  doors. — Revue  JBbr- 
eicole. 


WHISPERINGS  AT  OUR  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

BY  rOX  MBADOW. 

How  beautiful  and  pleasant  are  the  thoughts  of  the  past,  when  the  latter 
has  been  properly  directed  in  our  walks  and  labors  through  life.  The  remi- 
niscences of  good  invariably  yield  consolation,  and  thus  we  live,  so  to  speak, 
not  in  the  present,  but  in  the  past  and  future.  So  it  is,  Mr.  Editor,  with  the 
good  horticulturist ;  his  life,  his  existence  and  aspirations,  seem  also  to  be 
wrapped  up  in  the  past  and  future.  What  he  has  well  done  gives  him  con- 
solflftion,  and  that  which  he  intends  to  do  carries  him  and  his  toils  on  cheer- 
fully. He  sometimes  meets  with  downfalls,  and  things  look  dark  and  dreary, 
but  he  also  knows  that 

*'8prior  reUooms,  though  wintert  bikht, 
And  day  succeedt  tho  longest  night/' 

It  has  been  particularly  interesting  to  me  to  witness  the  manifest  spirit 
of  determination  that  exists  among  amateurs  to  develop  that  which  is  con- 
sidered perfection  in  their  vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers.  The  Horticultural 
Exhibitions  around  the  city  of  New  York  this  season  have  been  a  credit  to 
all  interested  in  them.  That  prosperous  and  thriving  institution  at  Brook- 
lyn never  looked  so  gay  with  its  flowers,  and  tempting  with  its  fruits,  as  in 
September  last.  The  hard  and  soft- wooded  plants  were  the  products  of  good 
plantsmcn,  and  to  him  who  glories  in  the  sight  of  a  good  orchid,  those 
brought  from  Jersey  City  by  C.  Vanvoorst,  Esq.,  were  just  the  varieties  to 
create  wonder  and  admiration,  and  would  have  been  equally  meritorious  had 
they  been  placed  on  a  table  at  Ghiswick  or  Regent's  Park.  But,  thanks  to 
the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  worthy  president  of  this  society,  J.  W. 
Degrauw,  Esq.,  for  what  it  now  is — and  I  would  there  were  more  such  gen- 
tlemen. Then  your  western  prairies  would  bloom  with  roses  of  deeper  hues 
— a  knowledge  of  fruits  and  flowers  would  be  taught  in  their  schools,  and 
gardens  spring  into  existence  filled  with  luscious  fruits.  All  should  take  an 
interest  in  Horticulture,  and  Agriculture  too,  for  these  exhibitions  are  to 
society  the  same  as  the  press  is  to  the  world — a  principle  of  life. 

We  remember  standing  near  two  gentlemen  at  the  exhibition  in  Brooklyn 
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last  Jane,  who  were  discussing  the  merits  of  some  Pelargoniums  there  for 
competition.  One  remarked  that  he  could  not  succeed  in  flowc^ring  them  as 
his  neighbor  Mr.  C.  did.  "  I  think  I  know  where  you  miss  it,"  replied  the 
other.  "Aha!"  "Yes  ;  and  if  you  think  it  won*t  tax  your  patience  too 
much  just  now,  I  will  begin  at  the  beginning  and  tell  you,  and  then  perhaps 
we  shall  be  better  understood. 

'*  First,  we  shall  suppose  yon  to  have  some  oM  plants  on  hand  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  say  March  ;  we  then  make  a  selection  of  the  cuttings, 
and  in  doing  so  select  young,  healthyi  short-jointed  wood,  take  the 
leading  points  four  to  five  joints  or  eyes  long,  pot  each  cutting  in  a  small  or 
thumb  pot«  and  use  very  sandy  loam,  and  plunge  them  in  a  moderate  bottom 
heat,  and  keep  close.  With  due  attention  to  watering,  &c.,  two  weeks  will 
root  them.  Then  repot  them  into  a  four  or  fiye-inch  pot,  and  nip  out  the 
point  of  the  young  plant,  which  will  induce  it  to  burst  the  eyes  at  the  axil 
of  the  leaves  to  form  the  first  branches  of  the  plant.  The  next  part  of  .the. 
business  is  to  understand  that  we  must  not  make  a  stove  plant  of  the  Pe- 
larfonium.  Give  them  plenty  of  air  and  light ;  a  shelf  near  the  glass  roof  is 
a  good  situation.  The  young  plant  is  now  growing  pretty  freely,  and  we 
allow  the  young  shoots  to  grow  out  and  over  the  edge  of  this  four  or  five- 
inch  pot,  and  as  they  grow  we  use  small  pegs  and  peg  the  young  branches 
or  shoots  down  flat  on  the  surface  of  the  pot,  and  divided  equally.  This 
arrangement  should  be  properly  attended  to,  and  is  the  foundation  oT  what 
is  to  be  a  specimen  plant.  As  soon  as  the  young  shoots  have  got  over  the 
edge  of  the  pot,  nip  out  their  points,  and  repot  into  a  size  two  or  three  times 
larger  ;  but  remember  not  to  allow  the  young  shoots  to  get  ten  or  twelve 
inches  long  before  you  nip  out  the  points,  or  the  plants  will  forget  that  they 
are  intended  for  specimens,  ahd  also  omit  to  burst  the  proper  or  base  eyes  ; 
and  when  you  have  finished  the  potting  process,  there  will  be  most  likely  a 
vacancy  in  the  centre  of  your  plant.  You  understand  me,  sir  ;  that  if  the 
young  shoots  are  allowed  to  grow  and  make  three  or  four  eyes  or  leaves  in 
length,  you  must  make  them  burst  all  the  eyes  they  make,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  you  want  the  branches.  Now,  by  following  this  process  of  pot- 
ting, stopping,  and  pegging  down,  from  the  month  of  March  up  to  September, 
you  can  grow  th^  plant  to  almost  any  size  you  think  proper  ;  but  we  think  a 
twelve-inch  pot  is  large  enough,  and  into  that  pot  it  should  not  go  after 
September,  if  yon  expect  to  thoroughly  flower  it  the  next  season.  The 
object  in  potting  at  this  period  simply  is,  that  the  plant  may  get  its  pot  full 
of  roots — pot-bound,  as  the  gardeners  call  it — and  when  pot-bound,  the 
plant  cannot  grow  so  fast,  consequently  ripens  well  all  the  wood  or  branches 
it  has  made,  and  when  we  get  well-ripened  wood — you  know  what  the  result 
is — plenty  of  good  fruit.  Well,  sir,  so  it  is  with  flowers.  Ripen  the  wood 
well,  and  get  ^era  pot-bound,  and  they  must  then  flower  or  die. 

"  By  this  process  of  growing  the  Pelargonium,  no  sticks  are  required. 
Through  the  winter  the  plants  should  be  near  the  glass.  Give  as  much  air 
as  convenient,  and  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  will  allow,  and  keep  them 
comparatively  dry ;  in  fact,  we  have  often  seen  them  so  dry  that  the  foliage 
would  indicate  the  want  of  water,  and  without  injury.  In  reference  to  the 
compost  after  the  first*  potting,  they  seem  to  flourish  in  strong  sandy  loam, 
made  rich  with  well  dedDmposed  cow  manure.  The  pots  should  be  thoroughly 
drained.  When  the  month  of  April  comes,  then  let  the  plants  grow ;  give  plenty 
of  water,  and  let  it  be  good  strong  manure  water,  and  you  will  see  the  color 
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of  the  foliage  change  to  dark  groen  with  a  texture  worth  looking  at,  and 
heads  of  bloom  rising  like  the  morning  sun  to  expand  into  noonday  brill- 
iancy. Now  in  closing  these  remarks,  permit  me  say,  if  you  desire  to  have 
good  healthy  plants — dwarf  and  stocky — bloomed  without  a  shower  of  sticks, 
and  profusely  flowered,  you  must  not  allow  your  young  plants  to  remain 
pot-bound  and  dried  up  for  weeks  together  in  a  three-inch  pot,  smothered 
and  eaten  up  with  green  fly,  but  must  begin  at  the  beginning  to  promote 
and  carry  completely  through  the  whole  growth  without  check.  Grrow  no 
green  fly.  Give  plenty  of  air.  No  coddling  up.  No  ice-water,  and  last, 
though  not  least,  no  potting  in  the  spring,  and  then  your  Pelargoniums  will 
flower  to  your  heart's  content,  and  the  admiration  of  all  who  behold  them. 

''  Come,  sir,  I  see  I  am  getting  tiresome  ;  we  will  go  over  to  that  large 
table  and  look  at  those  delicious  pears  from  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  grown  on 
dwarfs,  that  some  folks  say  won't  never  do." 


»«    ^••'    *4 


THE   ANCECTOCHILUS. 

In  a  former  number  of  the  *'  Revue  Horticole,"  we  spoke  of  a  plant,  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  its  leaves,  the  Begonia  jRex,  the  culture  of  which 
is  rapidly  increasing,  notwithstanding  the  recent  date  of  its  introduction 
into  Horticulture.  At  present,  we  wish  to  entertain  our  readers  with  two 
plants,  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  their  leaves,  and  equally  worthy  of  being 
sought  out  by  amateurs.  These  orchideous  plants  belong  to  the  genus 
Ancsctochilus  and  Physurus. 

On  the  mountains  of  the  Moluccas  and  East  Indies,  shaded  by  large  trees, 
in  a  moist  and  foggy  atmosphere,  is  found  a  little  plant,  with  leaves  of  an 
astonishingly  brilliant  color.  The  natives  call  it  Petola.  This  pretty  plant 
was  brought  to  Europe  by  travellers,  and  has  been  cultivated  in  our  green- 
houses for  some  years.  Afterwards  some  similar  plants  were  found,  and 
M.  Blume  established  from  it  the  genus  Anosctochiltis. 

Although  most  of  the  orchideous  plants  of  our  greenhouses  are  distin- 
guished principally  for  the  brilliance  of  their  flowers,  those  just  now  claim- 
ing our  interest  derive  their  beauty  from  the  rich  and  brilliant  color  of  their 
leaves,  the  flowers  being  insignificant 

America,  and  especially  Brazil,  has  furnished  us  with  another  Orchid, 
which,  in  its  downy  appearance  and  the  veining  of  its  leaves,  resembles 
very  much  the  Auoectochilus  ;  it  is  the  Physurus  of  L.  C.  Richard.  The  Flora 
of  the  neighborhood  of  Paris  has  been  enriched  for  five  years  with  a  little 
Orchid,  the  Goodyera  repens,  discovered  in  the  Mall  Henry  IV.,  not  far  from 
the  Castle  of  Fontainebleau.  The  Pogonias,  two  species  of  which  have  been 
very  lately  introduced  into  horticulture,  belong  to  the  same,  and  came 
originally  from  Java  and  the  East  Indies. 

It  is  likely  that  the  culture  of  the  AnoBctochilus  and  of  the  Physurus  will 
soon  be  greatly  increased,  because  already  in  many  places  these  plants  have 
been  cultivated  with  success  in  portable  glass  cases.  M.  Reichenbach,  the 
younger,  the  celebrated  observer  of  Orchids,  gives  us  a  favorable  proof  of 
success  in  an  experiment  made  with  them  in  a  room  of  Dr.  Richter's,  at 
Berlin. 

The  situation  and  temperature  required  for  our  native  Goodyera  may 
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a  gnide  in  ^e  treatment  of  similar  plants.  This  grows  under  moss  in  a 
mixed  soil,  mostly  made  of  vegetable  matter  ;  a  certain  amount  of  continual 
and  equal  moisture,  and'  an  atmosphere  charged  with  water,  are  indispen- 
sable to  it. 

The  pot  to  receive  the  plant  should  be  half  filled  with  broken  pieces  of  old 
pots,  in  order  to  drain  it ;  the  other  half  may  be  of  a  mixture  of  peat,  char- 
coal, and  sphagnum  ;  the  surface  should  be  covered  with  moss.  Finally, 
cover  the  pot  with  a  bell-glass,  which  will  give  the  plant  an  atmosphere 
charged  with  moisture.  Morning  and  evening  the  inside  of  the  glass  should 
be  wiped,  to  prevent  drops  from  injuring  the  leaves,  whfeh  they  would  grad- 
ually do.  During  winter  they  require  more  rest  and  less  moisture  ;  at  this 
time  we  expose  them  to  a  temperature  of  55°  to  61°,  and  in  summer  68°  to 
77°.  They  should  always  be  carefully  sheltered  from  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun. 


AHOKnoOBILUB  UJfBBIAlfVf,  WA.VJKiL  BOEI. 


j       As  the  object  is  to  obtain  perfect  leaves,  the  flowers  should  be  destroyed 
.     as  soon  as  they  appear. 

,  I       The  AnoBCtochilus  and  Physurus  are  nearly  allied,  the  difference  consisting 

in  the  color  of  the  leaves,  and  the  countries  they  come  from.    The  former, 

^Ac  originally  from  the  East  Indies,  has  a  more  decidedly  downy  appearance, 

|j,and  the  veining  is  usually  of  a  golden  red  color.    The  Physurus,  on 
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contrary,  belongs  to  America  ;  its  leaves  are  of  a  brilliant  green  color,  and 
silver  veined. 

The  AnoBctoekUua  Lowii  of  the  gardens,  described  by  Mr.  Lindley  nuder  the 
name  of  Oheirostylia  marmoraUh  and  by  M.  0.  Morren  under  that  of  DoMt- 
nia  marmorata,  was  found  in  Java  by  Mr.  Low,  and  introduced  into  Europe 
in  1847.  It  is  especially  pretty  ;  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  is  of  a  deep 
soft  green  color,  the  veining  of  a  golden  purple. 

The  AnoeckxAilus  intermeditts  of  the  gardens  resembles  the  preceding 
plant. 

The  Ancectochihu  'Lobbia/rms  is  known  under  several  names — Anoectochilus 
xanthcphyUus,  Anoectochilus  kUomciculattta*  According  to  some  authors,  the 
Anoectochilus  Roxbnrghii  of  Lindley  and  the  Chrysobaphus  Roxbnrghii  of 
Wallich  are  the  same  plant  The  one  which  we  show  in  the  plate  to  our  read- 
ers, received  its  name  in  honor  of  Mr.  Th.  Lobb.  He  introduced  it  into  Europe 
from  Java.  Its  leaves  are  oval  and  pointed,  their  surface  of  a  dull  green,  the 
middle  of  a  yellowish  red.  The  lines  which  trace  it  all  over  are  of  brilliant 
gold.    The  under  side  is  red. 

The  A,  aetaceua  of  Blume,  also  called  A,  aureus,  is  originally  from  Oeylon. 

There  are  still  two  more  species,  the  A.  cergyroneurus  and  A.  striatus. 

In  our  horticultural  establishments  there  are  two  species  of  the  Physurua: 
the  P.  pictus  of  Lindley,  from  Brazil,  with  lanceolate  leaves  and  silver 
nerving ;  and  the  Physurus  argenteua,  differing  from  it  in  having  oval 
pointed  leaves. 

All  the  plants  spoken  of  above  require  the  same  treatment,  and  it  is  very 
desirable  that  their  culture  should  be  extended,  especially  if,  as  is  probable, 
these  plants  may  be  adapted  to  Wardian  cases,  which  would  be  a  graceful 
application  of  them. — RewAe  JSarticole, 


CHARCOAL    AS    A    MANURE. 

Manurss  may  be  beneficial  to  plants  by  affording  carbonic  acid  gas  to 
their  roots.  Animal  and  vegetable  matters  evolve  this  gas  while  putrify- 
ing  ;  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any  manure  that  absorbs  it  from  the  atmos- 
phere, so  as  to  be  for  that  reason  beneficial  to  vegetation.  Lime  attracts 
carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  air  rapidly,  but  combines  with  it  so  strongly, 
that  it  is  useless  to  the  plant  until  the  carbonate  of  lime  so  formed  is  im- 
bibed and  elaborated  by  that  plant. 

It  is  to  its  power  of  gradually  forming  carbonic  acid  gas  that  charcoal 
partly  owes  its  value  as  a  manure.  The  chemical  operation  of  charcoal, 
when  employed  for  this  purpose,  is  by  no  means  so  well  understood  as  that 
of  most  other  fertilizing  additions  to  the  land.  That  the  carbon  of  the 
charcoal  operates  so  beneficially  upon  plants,  among  other  modes  by  a 
gradual  combination  with  oxygen,  hardly  admits  of  a  doubt.  Liebig  gives 
tiie  results  of  a  series  of  experiments  by  Lukas  on  the  use  of  charcoal  as  a 
manure,  which  seem  to  corroborate  his  opinion.  From  the  facts  which  these 
chemists,  however,  adduce,  it  is  evident  that  the  beneficial  action  of  char- 
coal, as  a  fertilizer,  depends  upon  the  presence  of  other  substances  besides 
carbon.  Liebig  notes  (  Organic  Chem,,  p.  62)  that  "  plants  thrive  in  pow- 
idered  charcoal,  and  may  be  brought  to  blossom,  and  bear  fruit,  if  exposed  ' 


the  influence  of  the  rain  and  the  atmosphere.    Plants  do  no  not,  however, 

attain  matarity  under  ordinary  circumstances  in  charcoal  powder  when  they 

are  moistened  with  pure  distilled  water  instead  of  rain  or  river  water.  Rain 

water  must,  therefore,  contain  within  it  one  of  the  essentials  of  vegetable 

life ;  and  it  has  been  shown  that  this  is  the  presence  of  a  compound  con- 

I  taining  nitrogen;  the  exclusion  of  which  entirely  deprives  humus  and  char- 

I  coal  of  their  influence  on  vegetation.''    It  is  ammonia,  to  whose  presence  in 

[  rain  water  Professor  Liebig  thus  refers,  in  whose  valuable  work  (p.  207)  the 

experiments  of  Lukas  will  be  found.  From  these  we  learn  that  in  a  division 

{  of  a  low  hothouse,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Munich,  a  bed  was  set  apart  for 

I  young  tropical  plants ;  but  instead  of  being  filled  with  tan,  as  is  usually  the 

case,  it  was  filled  with  powdered  charcoal,  the  large  pieces  of  charcoal  hav- 

'  ing  been  previously  separated  by  means  of  a  sieve.    The  heat  was  con- 

I  ducted  by  means  of  a  tube  of  white  iron  into  a  hollow  space  in  this  bed, 

,  and  distributed  a  gentle  warmth,  sufficient  to  have  caused  tan  to  enter  into 

a  state  of  fermentation.    The  plants  placed  in  this  bed  of  charcoal  quickly 

I  vegetated  and  acquired  a  healthy  appearance.    As  always  is  the  case  in 

'  such  beds,  the  roots  of  many  of  the  plants  penetrated  through  the  holes  in 

the  bottom  of  the  pots,  and  then  spread  themselves  out ;  but  these  plants 

;  evidently  surpassed  in  vigor  and  general  luxuriance  plants  grown  in  the 

,  common  way;  for  example,  in  tan. 

'  M.  Lukas  then  gives  a  list  of  several  of  the  exotic  plants  upon  which  char- 
'  coal  ap{>ears  to  have  produced  the  most  beneficial  effects.  It  appeared  also 
I  to  promote  the  rapid  germination  of  seeds.  He  then  proceeded  to  try  the 
effects  of  charcoal  when  mixed  with  vegetable  mould,  all  of  which  an- 
swered very  well.  "  The  charcoal,"  continues  M.  Lukas,  "  used  in  these 
experiments  was  the  dust-like  powder  of  charcoal  from  Firs  and  Pines.  It 
was  found  to  have  most  effect  when  allowed  to  lie  during  the  winter  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  air.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  different  kinds 
of  charcoal,  experiments  were  also  made  upon  that  obtained  from  the  hard 
woods  and  peat,  and  also  upon  animal  charcoal ;  although  I  foresaw  the  prob- 
ability that  none  of  them  could  answer  so  well  as  that  of  Pine  wood,  both 
on  account  of  its  porosity  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  decomposed.  The 
action  of  charcoal  consists  primarily  in  its  preserving  the  parts  of  plants 
with  which  it  is  in  contact,  whether  they  be  roots,  branches,  leaves,  &c.,  un- 
changed in  their  vital  power  for  a  long  space  of  time,  so  that  the  plant  ob- 
tains time  to  develop  the  organs  for  its  further  support  and  propagation. 
There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  also,  that  the  charcoal  undergoes  decompo- 
sition ;  for,  after  being  used  for  ^ve  or  six  years,  it  becomes  a  coaly  earth. 
It  exercises  likewise  a  favorable  influence  by  absorbing  and  decomposing 
the  matters  excreted  by  the  roots  of  plants,  so  as  to  keep  the  soil  free  from 
the  putrifying  substances,  which  are  often  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the 
spongioles.  Every  experiment,"  concludes  M.  Lukas,  "  was  crowned  with 
success,  although  plants  belonging  to  a  great  many  different  families  were 
subjected  to  trial."— (J6^rf.,  p.  21 L) 

Professor  J.  F.  Johnston  (jElm.  of  Ag,  Chem,,  p.  142)  recognizes  the  good 
properties  of  charcoal  as  ^'a  valuable  mixture  with  'liquid  manure,  night- 
soil,  farm-yard  manure,  ammoniacal  liquor,  or  other  rich  applications  to  the 
soil.''  And  as  he  observes  in  another  place,  when  speaking  of  the  fertilizing 
portions  of  farm-yard  drainage,  (^Trans.  Sigh,  Soc,,  1846,  p.  190,)  "The  only 
substance  at  present  known,  by  which  the  separation  of  all  the  valuable  i 
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gredienta  from  liquid  manure  can  be  fully  effected,  is  animal  charcoal.  A  suffi- 
cient supply  of  this  substance,  when  intimately  mixed  with  the  liquid  manure, 
will  take  up  nearly  the  whole  of  the  saline  and  coloring  matters  it  holds 
in  solution,  will  carry  down  the  substances  it  holds  in  suspension,  and  will 
leave  the  water  nearly  pure  and  colorless.  The  refuse  of  the  prussiate  of 
potash  manufactories  will  have  this  effect,  and  what  remains  when  ivory- 
black  is  digested  in  spirit  of  salt  (muriatic  acid)  will  do  still  better ;  but 
this  kind  of  charcoal  is  neither  cheap  nor  abundant,  and,  therefore,  cannot 
be  recommended  for  general  use.  The  refuse  animal  charcoal  of  our  manu- 
factories is  now  sold  for  manure  at  the  price  of  several  pounds  a  ton :  either 
those  who  sell  it,  or  those  who  use  it,  might  render  it  still  more  valuable  by 
causing  fermenting  liquid  manure  to  filter  through  it  before  it  is  applied  to 
the  land. 

"  But  other  kinds  of  charcoal  possess  this  property  to  a  certain  extent : 
wood  charcoal,  reduced  to  powder,  charred  sawdust,  and  charred  peat,  are 
all  capable  of  being  used  with  advantage  in  extracting  the  ammoniacal  and 
other  salts,  which  give  its  value  to  the  liquid  of  our  farm-yards.  Experi- 
ment has  shown  that  when  filtered  through  a  bed  of  such  charcoal,  the 
liquid  escapes  without  color,  and  almost  without  taste,  while  the  charred 
peat  or  sawdust  is  converted  into  fertilizing  manure.  A  great  portion  of  the 
loss  now  incurred  may  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  such  kinds  of  charcoal ; 
and  the  fertilizing  substance  may,  through  their  means,  be  applied  to  our 
crops  at  seasons  of  the  year  for  which,  in  their  liquid  form,  they  ure  not 
suited.  It  is  even  capable  itself  of  yielding  slow  supplies  of  nourishment  to 
plants;  and  it  is  said  in  many  cases,  even  when  unmixed,  to  be  used  with 
advantage  as  a  top  dressing.  In  moist  charcoal  the  seeds  of  the  gardener 
are  found  to  sprout  with  remarkable  quickness  and  certainty,  but  after  they 
have  sprouted  they  do  not  continue  to  grow  well  in  charcoal  alone." — ( (7. 
W.  Johnson'' s  Modern AgricuUiircU Improvements.) — J., in  Cottage  Gardener. 


TACSONIA    MANICATA: 

A  PLANT  was  distributed  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Horticultural  Society 
under  this  name,  but  I  do  not  hear  of  it  as  having  flowered  in  many  places, 
nor  have  I  ever  seen  it  except  in  my  own  greenhouse.  It  is  nevertheless  by 
far  the  most  splendid  in  color  of  the  splendid  genus  Passiflora,  and  more- 
over a  hardy  greenhouse  climber.  Neither  Pa*«»/fora />rmcejcw  (racemosa), 
the  Brazilian  stove  species,  nor  P.  Z/e  Michauxiiy  nor  P.^Termesina^  all  stove 
plants  though  they  be,  equal  in  color  Tacsonia  maniccUa.  Its  color  is  intense 
orange  scarlet,  so  identical  with  the  average  scarlet  Geranium,  that  petal 
being  laid  upon  petal  you  can  hardly  distinguish  a  shade  between  them, 
while  the  rays,  which  are  nearly  black,  enhance  this  color,  and  give  the 
effect  of  a  scarlet  Anemone.  The  flower  is  nearly  the  same  size  as  Passiflora 
caarulea.  It  is  nothing  like  so  compact  as  the  older  Tacsonias,  and  may  be 
flowered  in  any  ordinary  greenhouse,  and  it  is  so  hardy  that  its  wood  sur- 
vives even  when  run  through  the  iron  bars  of  the  lights  within  an  inch  of  the 
glass  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  Its  only  peculiarity  is  in  pruning.  It  flowers, 
not,  as  Passiflora  ccandea,  on  the  wood  of  the  year,  but  upon  laterals  pro- 
duced on  that  wood,  and  the  roost  successful  treatment  is  to  shorten  ttfe 
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principal  shoots  in  August,  when  it  forms  laterals  which  produce  flowers  the 
following  spring.  I  suspect  that  in  a  warmer  house  than  mine  it  would 
flower  early  in  spring  or  perhaps  in  autumn,  but  as  the  thermometer  falls 
with  me  to  35®  or  36®,  it  sometimes  loses  some  of  its  buds  which  are  formed 
in  autumn;  but  even  thus,  enough  remains  to  make  the  plant  very  gay  in  the 
spring,  and,  well  cultivated,  it  would  be  by  far  the  most  gorgeous  climber 
we  know. — -J,  H,  S,  0.,  tn.  Cottage  Oardener. 


LADDER    AND    BASKET. 


The  arrangement  which  we  give  in 
the  accompanying  design,  offers  a  new 
and  convenient  plan  of  a  basket,  con- 
taining the  nails  and  necessary  utensils 
for  paling  up  a  garden  wall.  This  bas- 
ket is  of  willow,  oblong,  about  16  inches 
long  and  6  wide  :  its  depth  is  4  inches, 
and  it  is  divided  into  two  compartments. 
By  means  of  two  hooks  3  or  4  inches 
long,  it  is  adapted  to  the  bars  of  a  com- 
mon wall  ladder,  that  is  to  say,  to  a  10 
ft.  ladder,  the  extreme  ends  of  the  bars 
provided  with  two  pins  8  inches  long, 
serving  to  separate  it  from  the  wall. 
The  hooks  fastened  by  iron  wire  to  one 
side  of  the  basket,  necessarily  must  be 
so  far  from  the  rounds  as  not  to  press 
the  foot  of  the  workman.  The  basket,  as 
may  be  seen,  can  be  lifted,  at  will,  from 
one  step  to  another,  and  it  is  held,  in 
the  gap,  between  the  ladder  and  the 
wall,  by  the  projecting  pins.  It  is  des- 
tined to  replace  with  advantage  the 
semidrcular  basket,  which  is  now  habit- 
ually used  for  the  purpose,  and  which  is 
very  troublesome  when  working  on  the 
ladder. — Chardow  Keioner,  HorticuUvr 
rist  at  Coulommiers,  in  Hevite  JSorti- 
cole. 

(It  is  also  adapted  to  another  purpose. 
By  connecting  an  old  Champagne  basket 
without  the  top  in  this  way  to  ladders, 
it  will  be  found  very  convenient  for 
gathering  grapes  from  walls  or  fruit 
from  trees. — Ml.  H.) 


FBOPAOATION  OF  PLAliTft  BT  CUTTXirOS. 

PROPAGATION    OF    PLANTS  BY  CUTTINGS. 

BY  W.   B. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  universally  practised  modes  of  ex- 
tending plants.  A  cutting  is  simply  a  part  of  a  plant  taken  off  and  placed 
in  a  position  to  form  roots,  and  become  in  all  respects  a  liring  representa- 
tion of  the  original  from  whence  it  was  taken. 

The  peculiar  constitutional  conditions  which  will  render  a  plant  favorable 
or  otherwise  for  this  method  of  propagation,  has  not  been  ascertained,  and 
the  subject  is  well  worthy  of  attention  by  physiologists.  While  many  plants, 
such  as  the  willow,  will  ihrow  out  roots  from  cuttings  taken  off  almost  at  any 
state  of  maturity,  there  are  also  many  that  are  difficult  to  increase  by  this 
mode,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  known  to  cultivators. 

Choosing  Cuttings. — So  far  as  the  simple  production  of  a  plant  is  con- 
cerned, it  matters  but  little  from  what  part  the  shoots  for  cuttings  are  chosen. 
Those,  however,  that  are  taken  from  the  extreme  points  of  plants  are  more 
likely  to  flower  early,  and  with  some  plants  a  more  bushy  and  dwarf  habit 
of  growth  will  prevail  for  a  time,  but  no  permanence  of  this  habit  will  he 
obtained  by  this  means.  Cuttings  taken  from  side  branches  frequently 
form  plants  having  a  tendency  to  horizontal  growth,  and  in  some  cases  it  is 
necessary  to  bend  such  shoots  close  to  the  soil,  in  order  to  encourage  a  fresh 
growth  from  the  base,  before  healthy,  upright  growing  plants  can  be 
secured.  These  peculiarities  are  not  constant,  and  are  not  considered  im- 
portant by  propagators,  although  florists  occasionally  find  them  useful  for 
particular  purposes. 

When  a  seed  germinates,  the  first  effort  of  the  young  plant  is  to  send  a 
root  into  the  earth;  but  unless  this  is  immediately  followed  by  the  formation 
of  a  stem  and  leaves,  the  root  will  speedil}'  perish.  The  seed  possesses  within 
itself  the  necessary  ingredients  for  the  first  stage  of  germination;  but  as 
soon  as  the  rudimentary  root  strikes  downward,  and  the  young  stem  arises 
and  unfolds  its  cotyledons,  the  plant  thus  newly  brought  into  existence 
changes  its  mode  of  growth,  and  its  future  increase  depends  upon  the  pres- 
ence and  action  of  leaves.  The  root,  therefore,  although  it  apparently  pre- 
cedes the  leaves  in  germination,  is  dependent  upon  leaves  for  its  previous 
existence  in  the  seed,  as  its  further  extension  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
cooperation  of  the  foliage  in  the  growing  plant. 

Kecognizing  these  well  •  known  facts  in  the  selection  of  branches  and 
shoots  for  cuttings,  it  follows  that  roots  will  be  most  readily  produced  when 
there  is  a  due  portion  of  stored-up  matter  in  the  wood,  and  the  root  forma- 
tion will  be  facilitated  when  the  sap  is  in  motion,  and  all  the  processes  of 
growth  in  full  operation. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  there  is  a  certain  state  of  maturity  in  all  plants 
most  favorable  for  propagation,  and  if  we  either  anticipate,  or  go  beyond 
this  period  in  the  selection  of  shoots,  additional  care  will  be  required  in 
their  managements  and,  with  some  plants,  rigidity  of  maturity  may  render 
the  root-forming  process  altogether  impracticable. 

As  already  observed,  some  plants  seem  so  strongly  imbued  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  life,  that  shoots  of  any  age  will  root  with  great  certainty,  even  if 
they  are  taken  from  the  plant  during  its  season  of  rest;  with  the  majority 
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of  plants,  however,  greater  care  is  necessary;  among  these  nearly  all  ever- 
green trees  and  shrubs  may  be  included. 

Of  this  class  the  most  suitable  shoots  for  propagation,  are  small  points  of 
the  current  year's  growth  that  have  assumed  a  brownish  color  indicative 
of  approaching  maturity;  a  few  leaves  should  be  retained  to  assist  the 
development  of  roots. 

Plants  of  a  succulent  nature,  and  such  as  are  technically  termed  "  soft 
wooded/'  are  generally  propagated  by  cuttings  taken  from  the  points  of 
growing  shoots,  the  peculiar  treatment  of  which  will  be  further  alluded  to. 

I^tparcUion  of  CiUtings, — In  preparing  a  cutting  we  are  guided  in  a  cer- 
tain measure  by  the  fact  that  roots  form  with  greatest  facility  from  joints  or 
buds.  It  is  true  that  a  caUvs  will  form  on  the  cut  surface,  although  the 
cutting  is  deprived  of  all  buds  but  those  intended  for  upward  growth,  and 
roots  will  frequently  protrude  from  all  parts  of  the  inserted  stem,  but  the 
accumulation  of  tissue  will  increase  with  greater  rapidity  when  the  section 
is  made  immediately  below  a  bud.  In  cutting  the  section,  great  care  is  re- 
quisite that  the  part  is  not  bruised,  which  tends  to  decay;  cutting  with 
scissors  should  therefore  be  avoided;  a  smooth,  clean  cut  with  a  sharp  knife 
I  i  is  best. 

' '  The  necessity  of  retaining  leaves  on  cuttings  depends  upon  their  matu- 
I  rity;  if  soft  and  slightly  charged  with  organizable  matter,  the  leaves  con- 
.  I  tinue  to  perform  their  functions  and  assist  growth.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
define  the  quantity  of  leaves  that  ought  to  be  retained,  and  although  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  facilitate  the  formation  of  roots,  yet  they  involve  a 
more  skillful  management  of  the  agents  of  vegetation  during  that  process. 
With  plants  that  root  slowly  Sie  cutting  may  undergo  a  preparation 
before  removal  from  the  parent  stem.  This  is  effected  by  ringing  the  shoot 
at  the  intended  point  of  separation,  a  callus  will  form  round  the  upper  edge 
of  the  ring,  from  which  roots  will  emit  when  the  cutting  is  removed  and  in- 
serted in  the  soil. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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LOVE   OF   NATURE— BIRDS— THE  CHICK-A-DEE. 

BT    C.    N.    BEICKNT. 

It  is  impossible  that  we  should  be  other  than  an  admirer  of  Nature.  In 
all  onr  solitary  rambles,  whether  upon  the  wild  and  lonely  hill-side,  or  in  the 
heart  of  the  pastoral  valley ;  at  the  edge  of  the  mirror-like  lake,  the  bank  of 
the  babbling  brook,  or  along  the  border  of  the  mountain  rivuletr— our  eye  is 
always  filled  with  beautiful  and  picturesque  objects.  Our  ear  soon  becomes 
familiar  with  the  light  carol  of  every  bird  which  inhabits  the  thicket  or  the 
forest ;  and  our  eye  is  soon  made  acquainted  with  the  whole  lovely  family 
of  flowers,  which  enamel  the  earth,  and  enrich  the  air  with  their  perfume. 
There  is  not  a  wild  flower  that  nods  to  us  from  the  top  of  the  verdant  bank, 
or  the  vine-covered  precipice,  or  a  bird  that  salutes  us  with  its  voluble 
overture  from  its  leafy  dome,  that  we  cannot  recognize  and  call  by  name. 

We  have  ever  been  lovers  of  birds,  the  denizens  of  the  air.  They  have 
ever  appeared  to  us  almost  too  fair  and  pure  for  this  grovelling,  sensual 
world.     In  onr  boyhood  we  were  taught  that  it  was  wrong  to  harm  some 
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kinds  of  birds  ;  but  there  was  a  large  class  that  were  proscribed  as  doing 
injury  to  the  farmer,  (while  they  were  innocently  employed  in  seeking  their 
daily  food,)  and  he  that  killed  the  most  was  Uie  best  fellow.  For  many 
years  past  we  have  supposed  that  the  birds  were  rapidly  decreasing,  for 
their  numbers  in  the  fields  and  groves  were  few.  A  few  years  ago  we 
moved  on  to  Springside,  our  present  habitation,  where  the  cottage  is  sur- 
rounded with  beautiful  trees,  and  we  soon  found  the  birds  made  it  their 
home,  as  they  arrived  from  their  southern  journey.  They  were  not  allowed 
to  be  disturbed,  and  they  built  their  nests  and  reared  their  young  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  cottage.  In  the  month  of  June  more  than  twenty 
varieties  of  birds  made  their  homes  on  the  premises,  to  whose  songs  we 
could  listen  in  the  lawn  and  surrounding  fields.  No  birds  are  allowed  to 
be  killed  on  the  place,  not  even  the  saucy  and  impudent  Cherry-bird  that 
steals  our  fruit,  or  the  Sparrow  that  robs  us  of  our  strawberries  ;  the  con- 
sequence is,  their  numbers  have  greatly  increased. 

Treat  the  birds  kindly,  and  they  will  become  almost  domesticated — ^follow 
the  plow  and  pick  up  every  straggling  worm  or  grub  that  is  turned  up  from 
his  dark  dwelling.  For  doing  so  they  deserve  well  of  the  farmer,  and  no 
honest  man  will  cheat  them  out  of  their  part  of  the  crop,  much  less  kill 
them  for  trying  to  get  it. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  although  most  birds  live  on  a  variety  of 
food,  yet  each  particular  species  of  birds  have  a  greater  partiality  or  fond- 
ness for  some  particular  kinds  of  insects  or  reptiles.  This  evinces  a  plan. 
Many  species  of  birds  follow  civilization.  The  same  may  be  said  of  several 
kinds  of  insects  ;  or,  at  least,  they  multiply  under  its  influence.  Hence  the 
birds  follow,  in  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  insects.  This  also  evinces  a 
plan.  Let  us  then  study  and  observe.  No  man  can  study  "  Nature's  works 
and  ways,"  without  becoming  wiser  and  better. 

"  Birds,"  says  an  elegant  writer,  "  are  the  best  of  entomologists.  No  or- 
nithologist ever  hunted  specimen  birds  with  more  industry  and  perseverance 
than  is  exhibited  by  birds  themselves  in  their  researches.  They  disport  in 
the  air,  penetrate  every  nook  and  corner  of  thicket,  hedge  and  shrubbery ; 
they  search  the  bark,  pierce  the  dead  wood,  glean  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
watch  for  the  spade,  trench,  and  follow  the  plowman  after  worms  and  larvee. 
A  single  bird  in  one  season  destroys  millions  of  insects  for  its  own  food  and 
for  that  of  its  own  nest.  No  computation  can  be  made  of  the  insects  which 
birds  devour. 

"Birds  are  the  best  of  scavengers,  the  nimblest  hunters  and  adroit  butch- 
ers. They  have  no  Grahamite  scruples  to  agitate  this  worm  and  bug-loving 
tribe.  They  do  not  show  their  teeth  to  prove  that  they  were  ever  designed 
for  meat.  They  ^at  what  they  like,  wipe  their  mouth  on  a  limb,  return 
thanks  in  a  song,  and  wing  their  way  to  a  quiet  nook  to  dose  or  meditate, 
snug  from  the  hawk  that  sails  about  in  the  air  above.  To  be  sure,  birds, 
like  men,  have  a  relish  for  variety.  They  are  the  best  of  pomologists.  We 
charge  every  man  and  boy  with  positive  cruelty  and  dishonesty  who  drives 
the  birds  from  the  garden  in  fruit  time.  On  investigation  it  has  been  dis- 
covered that  they  never  disturb  sound  cherries,  and  none  but  those  that 
have  worms  in  them."  We  say,  therefore,  spare  the  btrdhy  and  they  will 
destroy  millions  of  your  worst  enemies— -the  worms. 

We  are  not  writing  the  history  of  birds  ;  we  are  not  writing  methodically; 
we  aim  at  no  order.    Ours  is  the  humble  task  of  recording  a  few  observa- 
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tiona  called  forth  by  the  phases  of  the  months  ;  we  may  therefore  be  par- 
doned for  introducing  the  little  birds,  our  favorites,  whose  visits  to  our 
section  appear  to  be  irregular. 

Look  up  into  that  branch  whose  beauteous  spray  sweeps  to  and  fro,  re- 
sponsive to  every  breathing  of  the  wind.  See  you  that  merry,  lively  little 
Chick-ardee,  hopping  about  from  branch  to  branch  in  the  ecstasy  of  joyous' 
freedom — now  pecking  pertly  at  the  dun-colored  cuticle  of  the  tree  ;  now 
seizing  coyly  in  its  beak  some  grub  or  aphide  ?  Most  varied  are  the  atti- 
tudes which  they  now  assume ;  not  an  instant  of  repose  do  they  know  ;  rest- 
less, creeping,  calling,  pendent,  but  ever  in  progress,  advancing  witii  the 
cautious  watcher.  Beautiful  birds  are  the  Chick-a-dees,  whose  actions  we 
now  step  for  a  moment  to  contemplate,  and  who  are  now  displaying  their 
characteristic  restlessness  and  vivacity  in  rose-bush  and  fruit-tree,  to  obtain 
a  supply  of  hibernating  insects.  Most  graceful  and  easy  are  their  actions. 
Hovering  on  the  wing,  ever  and  anon  lightly  darting  away  and  as  lightly 
returning. 

Oh  1  it  is  not  the  deed  of  a  noble  heart  which  can  ruthlessly  slaughter  the 
little  feathered  songsters  of  our  lawns  and  groves — those  brilliant  Psalmists 
of  Nature,  who  are  ever  reiterating  their  jubilant  songs  of  praise,  and 
thanksgiving,  and  love — whose  sweet,  melodious  voices  come  wafted  like  in- 
cense to  us  upon  the  summer  zephyrs,  and,  floating  onward  and  upward 
through  the  grand  old  woods,  are  caught  and  reechoed  with  new  power 
and  new  beauty,  and  varying  tones,  by  myriad  tuneful  chorists,  until  the  air 
seems  filled  with  the  very  essence  of  harmony,  and  the  embowered  branches 
of  the  overspreading  trees  are  converted  into  a  grand  orchestral  temple. 

We  love  little  birds.  We  delight,  when  suflTering,  and  care,  and  sorrow 
have  left  their  impress  upon  our  mind,  or  some  dark  shadow  of  Evil  or  Spirit 
of  Gloom  has  crossed  the  brightest  path  of  life,  dimming  our  faculties,  de- 
stroying our  perception  of  enjoyment,  and  filling  our  very  soul  with  the  im- 
press of  Melancholy,  to  stroll  into  the  woods,  leaving  the  artificial  world  be- 
hind us,  turning  our  backs  upon  our  fellow-men,  and  shutting  ourselves  up  in 
a  close  communion  with  the  mysteries,  and  wonders,  and  beauties  of  Nature. 
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INARCHING. 

Thb  following  practical  observations  on  Inarching  by  separating  the 
branch  from  the  parent  tree,  and  plunging  the  end  of  it  in  a  jar  of  water,  or 
planting  it  in  the  earth,  will  be  interesting  to  our  readers. 

This  method  of  inarching  with  the  end  of  the  detached  branch  plunged  in 
a  jar  of  water,  or  sunk  in  the  ground,  seems  to  have  been  long  known,  as 
Etienne  Oalville  mentions  it  as  early  as  1803  ;  and  Andre  Thouin  describes 
it  under  the  name  of  the  **  Kew  Graft,"  which  seems  to  prove  that  it  came  to 
as  from  England. 

The  following  observations  on  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  its  adop- 
tion by  amateurs  and  gardeners  as  a  source  of  profit,  are  the  results  of  a 
series  of  experiments  made  by  us  since  1842. 

In  1860,  we  grafted  for  M.  Mouchonnet,  at  Choisie-le-Roi,  a  double  flower- 
ing peach-tree,  an  espalier  six  years  old,  which  of  course  had  never  borne 
fruit.    The  bark  was  too  rough  and  hard  to  admit  of  grafting  in  the  usual 
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way,  and  we  therefore  tried  our  new  method,  and  inarched  with  the  branches 
of  a  kind  of  Grosse-Mignonno,  putting  two  at  the  base  of  the  tree  close  to 
the  lowest  limbs,  and  two  others>  which  were  to  become  the  new  branches. 
The  experiment  succeeded  perfectly  ;  and  when  the  grafts  had  taken  well, 
we  cut  off  the  branches  in  order  to  concentrate  the  sap  ;  and  that  year  the 
shoots  were  86  inches  long,  and  the  next  they  bore  very  fine  peaches,  a 
most  agreeable  surprise  to  the  owner. 

This  success  encouraged  us 
to  try  to  renovate  the  stocks  of 
some  old  pear-trees,  with  the 
ends  of  the  grafts  in  water  ; 
and  the  result  would  have  been 
the  same  if  they  had  been  plant- 
ed in  the  ground.  For  this 
experiment  we  chose  an  old 
pyramidal  pear-tree  with  bran- 
ches from  another  tree  measuring 
from  18  to  21  inches,  which  were 
sunk  in  the  earth,  in  February* 
and  March,  taking  care  to  place 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead 
them  to  the  spot  where  they 
were  to  be  inarched.  When  the 
leaves  and  flowers  appeared 
on  the  tree,  we  performed  the 
operation  as  described  in  our 
•*M6thode  fil6mentaire,»  leav- 
ing only  four  or  five  buds  above 
the  part  grafted,  and  shaded 
it  from  the  sun  with  a  fold  of 
paper.  They  all  succeeded  as 
well  as  those  plunged  in  water. 
On  examining  the  bases  careful- 
ly, we  found  that  the  part  that 
was  in  the  water  had  produced 
a  small  excrescence,  from 
whence  sprung  spongioles  that 
had  perished  for  want  of  nourish- 
ment. It  was  the  same  with 
those  that  had  been  sunk  in  the 
ground  ;  but  in  this  case  we 
attributed  the  death  of  the 
spongioles  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil  of  Vitry  and  Choisy-le- 
Roi,  which  is  not  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  the  pear-tree. 
The  event  justified  our  suspi- 
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cions,  for  on  mentioning  the  fact  to  an  amateur  from  La  Fert6Gaucher,  who 
was  visiting  our  grounds,  he  made  the  experiment  on  his  return  home,  and 
inarched  the  pear  upon  quince,  and  the  peach  upon  the  almond,  planting  the 
ends  of  the  stems  in  the  ground.  These  branches  took  root  perfectly  well,  and 
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at  our  Horticultural  Exhibition  in  the  autumn  of  1858,  he  showed  pear  and 
peach-trees  inarched  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year,  having  shoots  as  thick 
as  one's  finger,  and  three  feet  seven  inches  long,  with  a  fine  tuft  of  root!s  at 
the  base  of  each.  This  interest- 
ing fact  would  have  passed 
unnoticed  if  I  had  not  made  it 
my  duty  to  speak  of  it  while 
pointing  out  the  advantages 
of  this  method  of  grafting  : 
first,  they  graft  their  stock  ; 
and  secondly,  they  obtain  an- 
other healthy  tree  by  cutting 
off  the  graft  below  the  point 
of  junction  with  the  stock. 

This  result  has  never  been 
obtained  by  buddiug  the  pear 
and  peach-trees,  although  it 
has  succeeded  with  the  apple, 
for  I  have  now  several  va- 
rieties of  Calville  and  Can- 
ada, which  I  have  watched  for 
three  years.  These  experi- 
ments prove  that  all  our  fruit 
trees  can  be  reproduced 
franc9  de  pied,  (from  cut- 
tings ?)  if  they  are  planted  in 
a  rich  soil  like  that  of  "La 
Ferte-Gaucher,"  which  is  allu- 
vial and  very  fertile. 

Figures  69  and  70  show  the 
details  of  the  operation.  A, 
69,  a  branch  planted  at  the 
root  of  the  stock.  A,  70,  a 
branch  plunged  in  water.  B, 
the  part  of  the  branch  bound 
to  the  stock.  C,  the  upper 
cat,  after  the  graft  has  set. 
D,  the  lower  cut  below  the 
jonction. 

This  inarching  may  be  of 
^eat  service  to  horticulturists 
and  fruit-growers  when  the 
bads  have  been  destroyed  by 
severe  frosts,  as  they  grow 
with  the  gradual  advance  of 
vegetation,  and  the  planted 
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_  branches   soon  become  bearing  trees  ;   and 

above  all,  it  is  useful  to  renovate  and  beautify  the  bare  trunks  of  old  trees  ; 
and  these  results  are  important  not  for  fruit  trees  only,  but  for  others. 

We  hasten  to  bring  this  subject  to  the  attention  of  horticulturists, 
hoping  to  induce  them  to  make  experiments  which  may  prove  profitable. — 
Sem*e  Horticole. 
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A  PEW  PINE   ROSES. 

BT  A   BUFFALOKIAN. 

The  present  seems  to  be  a  suitable  time  to  make  some  observations  on 
Roses,  and  compare  notes  respecting  new  or  favorite  varieties.  These  have 
80  rapidly  multiplied  within  a  few  years  past,  that  an  amateur,  even  of  cxperi- 
ence,  can  scarcely  look  at  a  modern  catalogue,  with  a  view  of  selecting  from 
it,  without  a  feeling  of  despair.  What  a  multitude  of  sorts  are  there  to 
which  the  same  description  will  apply  I  I  have  just  glanced  over  a  foreign 
catalogue,  and  find  some  thirty  Perpetual  Roses  described  as  ''deep  rose." 
These  niay  all  be,  and  many  doubtless  are,  quite  distinct,  but  still  resem- 
bling each  other  too  nearly.  Want  of  distinctness  is  the  greatest  fault  of 
our  collections,  and  in  the  profusion  of  new  varieties  which  are  annually 
sent  out,  the  la^t  thing  thought  of  by  the  originators  appears  to  be,  whetlier 
they  are  distinct  from  sorts  already  in  cultivation.  If  the  leading  horticul- 
tural societies  would  institute  a  sort  of  censorship  over  this  flower,  it 
would  be  a  good  move.  Why  could  they  not  treat  roses  as  the  American 
Pomological  Society  does  fruits,  recommending  some  and  condemning 
others  ? 

I  am  an  ardent  lover  of  roses,  and  have  been  at  some  pains  to  obtain  the 
best  varieties,  but  find,  among  the  many  new  sorts,  few  that  excel  some 
of  the  old  established  favorites.  Still,  there  are  new  varieties  which  are  a 
great  improvement  upon  the  older  ones,  and  to  these  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
accord  their  full  share  of  admiration.  This  improvement  is  especially  dis- 
cernible in  Moss  Roses,  of  which  a  few  years  since  there  were  but  few  kinds; 
and  these,  with  few  exceptions,  valuable  only  while  in  bud.  Now,  Moss 
Roses  are  numerous,  and  not  only  are  they  beautiful  in  bud,  but  several 
sorts  are,  when  fully  expanded,  very  finely  formed,  although,  of  course,  in 
this  state  the  greater  part  of  the  moss  is  concealed  from  view. 

To  commence  with  June  Roses,  among  which  are  several  varieties  which 
can  scarcely  yet  be  dispensed  with.  I  will  first  mention  one  of  my  especial 
favorites— of  the  class  **  Rosa  Alba" — La  Seduisante,  a  charming  rose,  of  a 
deep  rosy  blush  towards  the  centre,  becoming  nearly  white  near  the  edge. 
It  is  of  good  size  and  fine  form ;  and  its  very  numerous  buds  and  flowers 
are  finely  contrasted  with  a  very  abundant  foliage,  of  a  peculiarly  intense 
green. 

Among  Damasks,  there  is  one  variety  which  is  quite  indispensable  to  any 
collection,  however  small — Madame  Hardy.  This  is  the  finest  white  rose 
that  I  have  seen,  being  quite  large,  of  the  purest  white,  and  beautifully 
cupped,  although  it  not  unfrequently  shows  a  green  bud  in  its  centre.  It 
is  of  vigorous  Jiabit,  and  a  free  bloomer. 

Provence. — In  this  class  is  that  old  favorite,  the  Cabbage  Provence,  still 
one  of  the  best.  Even  Mr.  Rivers  says,  that  *'  No  rose  is  more  fragrant  and 
beautiful."    If  it  were  but  a  Perpetual  1 

Dometille  Bccar  is  a  large,  very  double  rose,  of  a  bright  pink,  with  some- 
times lighter  stripes. 

Reine  de  Provence  is  also  a  quite  large,  and  very  good  rose;  pink,  ap- 
proaching to  lilac. 

French. — Perle  des  Panachees  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  this  class.  It  is 
neither  large  nor  very  double,  but  is  beautifully  striped  with  pink  and  red, 
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upon  a  nearly  white  ground,  closely  resembling  in  color  a  striped  carna- 
tion. 

Sanchette  is  a  finely  formed  variety,  of  a  deep  rosy  pink,  and  very  full. 

Schonbrunn,  light  crimson,  very  full,  and  finely  shaped. 

Triomphe  de  Jaussens,  purplish  crimson,  fine. 

Triomphe  de  Coster  is  a  richly  colored  rose,  and  an  abundant  bloomer. 
Lar^e,  well  formed,  and  double  deep  crimson. 

Hybrid  China. — ^henedol6,  a  very  large,  showy  rose,  not  perfectly  double. 
Bright  crimson. 

Double  Margined  Hip  is  a  very  pretty  and  distinct  little  rose,  although 
not  very  full.     Color  white,  edged  and  shaded  with  pink. 

George  the  Fourth.  One  of  the  best  of  the  class,  and  very  desirable. 
Deep  purplish  crimson.    Blooms  freely. 

Magna  Bosea.    A  very  large  pink  rose,  but  not  very  double. 

Madame  Plan  tier,  white;  not  very  large,  but  fine. 

Hybrid  Bourbon, — Charles  Duval,  a  beautiful  rose  ;  large,  fiftely  formed, 
and  of  a  lovelv  bright  rose  color. 

Coupe  d'Heb6  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  roses  that  I  ever  saw.  Its 
shape  is  scarcely  to  be  improved,  and  its  delicate  pink  color  is  remarkably  fine. 

Frederic  the  Second,  a  large,  deep  crimsoned  sort;  quite  good. 

Paul  Perras,  very  large  pale  rose;  not  very  full. 

Paul  Bicaut,  large  vivid  crimson  ;  very  good. 

La  Vesuve  is  the  most  perfectly  formed  rose  that  I  have  seen.  It  is 
as  regularly  imbricated  as  a  Camellia  ;  quite  large,  and  of  a  lovely  bright 
pink  color  (I  am  not  quite  positive  that  it  belongs  to  this  class). 

Of  the  Austrian  Briers,  Persian  Yellow  is  undoubtedly  the  best.  It  is  a 
splendid  yellow,  but  not  very  vigorous,  and  has  a  villainous  smell. 

Climbers. — Among  the  Prairies,  I  have  seen  none  so  pretty  as  Banunculi- 
flora.  It  is  a  lovely  blush,  and  much  better  formed  than  Baltimore  Belle. 
These  two,  with  Queen  of  the  Prairies,  are  invaluable. 

Queen  of  the  Belgians  is  one  of  the  best  Ayrshires.  It  is  ncrt  large,  but 
pure  white,  and  exceedingly  pretty. 

Mosses. — In  this  beautiful  class,  the  varieties  are  becoming  numerous,  and 
we  shall  doubtless  have,  ere  long,  perpetual  blooming  sorts  worthy  of  the 
name.  Of  the  kinds  now  so  called,  few  will  bloom  more  than  twice,  and 
many,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  will  do  so  much  only  with  careful  culture  and 
pruning.  General  Drouat  is  one  of  these,  of  a  fine  dark  crimson  color,  but 
not  very  double.  White  Perpetual  is  well  known  for  the  beauty  of  its  im- 
mense clusters  of  buds.  The  expanded  flower  is  not  pretty,  and  I  have 
rarely  found  it  to  bloom  more  than  once.  I  imagine  that  the  most  certain 
method  of  obtaining  flowers  from  these  sorts  in  autumn,  is  to  prune  back  the 
shoot  below  the  flower  buds,  as  soon  as  the  latter  are  readily  perceptible. 
This  will,  if  the  soil  is  in  proper  condition,  cause  a  second  crop  of  shoots  to 
push,  which  should  flower  finely. 

Among  the  old  varieties,  the  Blush  and  Common  Bed  are  still  favorites, 
and  not  yet  to  be  dispensed  with.  Celina,  of  more  modern  origin,  is  a  fine 
crimson,  and  has  few  equals. 

Comtesse  de  Murinais  is  one  of  the  most  desirable.  Its  buds  are  of  a  del- 
icate blush,  and  the  just  opened  roses,  a  pale  flesh,  soon  changing  to  pure 
white,  and  quite  double. 

Charlotte  de  Sor  is  a  finely  shaped  rose-colored  variety. 
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Crimson,  a  free  grower,  and  qaito  pretty  ;  not  very  double. 

MtuAf  light  crimson  ;  sometimes  quite  brilliant  and  pretty. 

Jean  Bodin  is  a  very  fine  rdse,  deep  pink  ;  of  a  beautifully  cupped  shape, 
and  quite  double. 

Lanei,  deep  rose,  sometimes  nearly  crimson  ;  not  very  full. 

Luxembourg,  a  magnificent  crimson,  but  sadly  deficient  in  petals  ;  its 
buds  are  exquisite. 

Marie  de  Blois  is  very  large,  of  a  bright  rose-color,  and  quite  double,  but 
a  coarse  fiower  ;  its  habit  is  very  robust.  • 

Presque  Partout  is  exceedingly  mossy,  the  leaves  and  branches  being 
nearly  covered.  The  flower  is  bright  rose,  full  and  pretty.  Moss  Moss 
and  Zoe  are  very  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  this  sort. 

Princess  Adelaide  is  a  magnificent  rose,  nearly  as  large  and  quite  as 
double  as  the  Cabbage  Provence.  It  is  a  deep  blush,  well  shaped,  and  ex- 
tremely vigorous. 

Soeur  Ma|^^,  rose,  beautifully  formed,  very  pretty. 

Unique  Nouvelle  is  a  fine  dark  crimson,  somewhat  mottled  ;  very  full  and 
fine.    The  darkest  Moss  that  I  have  seen. 

Hybrid  Perpetual. — ^The  varieties  in  this  class  have  become  so  multi- 
tudinous, that  one  is  q^iite  at  a  loss  to  particularize.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
do  justice  to  all,  but  content  myself  with  mentioning  my  particular  favor- 
ites, and  some  of  those  among  the  newer  sorts  which  give  promise  of  ex- 
cellence. 

Baronne  Prevost  will  long  be  a  favorite.  Its  large  and  abundant  flowers, 
of  a  rich  rose-color,  are  really  magnificent. 

Caroline  de  Sansal  is  a  charming  rose,  of  a  pale  fiesh-color,  and  fine  form; 
quite  distinct  and  beautiful. 

Charles  Boissiere,  a  fine  rose  of  which  I  hear  little  said  ;  it  is  a  deep  brill- 
iant crimson,  and  well-shaped. 

Duchess  of  Sutherland,  bright  rose,  well-formed  and  very  fine. 

O^ant  des  Bataillcs,  not  large,  but  very  beautiful  and  distinct ;  its  fiery 
crimson  can  scarcely  be  excelled. 

General  Castellane,  a  beautiful  rose  of  a  dark  rich  crimson,  finely  formed 
and  distinct. 

General  Jacqueminot.  This  is  a  magnificent  flower  when  first  opened,  but 
a  hot  sun  soon  causes  it  to  droop  ;  its  color  is  a  brilliant  crimson,  and 
form  good. 

Gloire  de  France.    Another  bright  crimson  sort ;  very  fine. 

Graziella,  although  perhaps  not  perfectly  double,  is  a  lovely  rose  ;  its 
fiowers  are  a  clear  light  pink,  beautifully  cupped,  and  when  partially  ex- 
panded, exceedingly  pretty. 

Lady  Alice  Peel  is  very  beautiful ;  its  shape  is  exquisite,  and  color,  fine 
deep  pink,  veined  with  red. 

La  Reine  is  undoubtedly  the  largest  of  roses  ;  but  it  is  sometimes  coarse, 
and  its  flowers  are  so  very  double  that  they  frequently  open  badly. 

Lord  Raglan  I  have  not  yet  fairly  proved,  but  have  high  hopes  of  it ; 
vivid  crimson,  and  very  doublet 

Madame  Laflay  is  an  old  favorite  of  mine.  Its  finely-formed  rosy  crimson 
flowers,  splendid  foliage,  and  free  blooming  habit,  render  it  one  of  the  most 
desirable. 

Madame  Masson,  rosy  crimson,  very  double  and  fine. 
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Prince  Chipetouzikoff,  deep  red,  very  double,  but  not  large  ;  well-shaped 
and  very  good.' 

Pius  the  Ninth  is  a  fine  rose  of  a  deep  purpHsh  red,  blooming  abundantly. 

Robin  Hood,  rose-color,  not  very  full  ;  very  pretty. 

Reine  des  Flcurs,  pink,  tinged  with  lilac,  beautifully  formed. 

Sir  John  Franklin,  bright  crimson  ;  very  double  and  good. 

Souvenir  de  Leveson  Gower,  bright  red  ;  very  pretty. 

William  Griffiths  is  one  of  the  most  beautifully  shaped  of  roses  ;  is  a 
pale  rose  color,  with  a  tinge  of  lilac,  and  exceedingly  double  and  fine. 

It  would  be  easy  to  enumerate  many  more,  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  good, 
as  thosfe  above  named.  I  find,  however,  that  my/et«  varieties  have  already 
reached  a  number,  which  would  form  of  themselves  quite  a  respectable 
collection,  and  will  not  at  present  pursue  the  subject  further,  passing  by, 
in  silence,  the  many  lovely  roses  embraced  in  the  several  classes  usually 
cultivated  under  glass,  with  a  mental  resolve  to  speak  well  of  them  on  a 
future  occasion. 


ORNAMENTAL  PEAR-TREES. 

BT   WILLIAM  SAUimERS,   LANDSCAPE  GARDENER,   OERMANTOWN,    PA. 

There  is  probably  no  species  of  tree  that  produces  greater  variety  in  form 
of  growth  than  the  pear.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  form  in  a 
deciduous  tree  that  is.  not  duplicated  in  some  of  the  great  variety  of  this 
fruit.  Those  of  a  spreading  growth  frequently  assume  that  dependent  habit 
80  much  admired  in  the  Elm,  Linden  and  Silver  Maple  ;  of  such  are  the  Sum- 
mer Bonchr6tien,  Beurr6  de  Capiaumont,  Beurre  Diel,  Beurr6  de  Ranz,  and 
Passe  Colmar.  The  round,  compact  form  of  the  Seckel  is  readily  distin- 
guished. The  symmetrical  growth  of  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Tyson,  Buffum,  and 
many  otliers,  is  not  excelled  among  deciduous  tr^ps,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  accompanying  engraving  of  the  last  named,  which  is  a  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  a  tree  growing  in  the  grounds  of  Messrs.  Ellwanger  and  Barry, 
Rochester.  I  can  vouch  for  its  accuracy,  having  accompanied  the  artist, 
Mr.  Hochstein,  while  he  was  taking  it.  This  tree  possesses  much  of  that 
refined  massiveness  of  habit,  and  graceful  delicacy  of  stem,  the  perfection 
of  which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Sugar  Maple. 

There  is  as  much  beauty  and  variety  in  the  foliage  of  pear-trees  as  there 
is  in  their  habit  of  growth ;  the  broad  deep  green  leaves  of  the  Vicar  of 
Winkfield,  Napofeon,  Chamoisine,  the  Jaminette,  and  particularly  the  beauti- 
ful glossy  foliage  of  Baronne  de  Mello,  are  always  admired. 

The  fall  coloring  may  also  be  noticed  ;  among  the  most  decidedly  effective 
are  the  White  Doyenne,  Doyenne  Boussouck,  and  the  Buffum.  The  Glout 
Morceau,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  pear-trees,  retains  its  leaves  fresh  and 
green  after  all  others  fade  ;  indeed,  this  plant  grows  so  freely,  and  at  the 
fiame  time  so  stocky^  that  I  would  suggest  its  use  as  a  hedge  plant,  for 
dividing  lines  in  the  fruit  garden ;  few  plants  are  better  adapted  to  this 
parpose. 


[The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Saunders,  that  the  Glout  Morceau  should  be  used  as 
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THE  BBANCH-TBDOCEB  Ain>  PBUNING-KNIFE. 


a  hedge  plant,  is  a  somewhat  novel  one,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  it  put 
in  practice.  With  proper  attention  to  pruning  and  thinning  out,  a  hedge  of 
this  kind  might  be  made  both  useful  and  ornamental ;  the  fruit,  we  think, 
would  ripen  fairly,  and  fully  repay  any  extra  labor  that  might  be  bestowed 
upon  it — En.] 


THE   BRANCH-TRIMMER    AND    PRUNING-KNIFE. 

The  instrument  here  represented^is 
due  to  M.  Marmuse,  maker  of  horticul- 
tural implements. 

Its  object  is  to  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  using  two  instruments  alter- 
nately, according  to  the  parts  needing 
attention  in  the  tops  of  trees. 

The  trimmer  and  pruning-knife  is 
composed  principally  of  two  arms; 
the  larger  and  longer  one  shows  the 
common  pruning-knife,  but  differs 
from  it  in  the  back  being  sharp;  the 
other  is  smaller,  more  slender,  and 
shows  the  edge  of  the  clipper.  By  the 
play  of  the  instrument,  the  object 
placed  between  the  two  arms  is  easily 
cut ;  the  smaller  one  works  upon  the 
larger  without  passing  by  the  sharp 
back  placed  on  the  outside  edge, 
which  would  make  it  dangerous  to 
use. 

In  becoming  accustomed  to  this  in- 
strument of  M.  Marmuse,  when  ready 
to  pass  from  the  operation  of  the  clip- 
per to  make  pse  of  the  pruning-knife, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  a  screw 
situated  at  the  lower  end  of  the  handle. 
By  this  movement,  the  handle  of  the 
clipper  flies  from  the  groove  by^the 
aid  of  a  spring  which  is  fastened  on 
this  handle,  and  presses  against  the 
handle  of  the  pruning-knife.  These 
two  parts  are  thus  separated,  and  the  two  blades  are  opened. 

Even  very  strong  branches  are  easily  cut  by  this  instrument.  As  to  the 
pruning-knife,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  of  the  most  convenient  shape. 

Experience  has  proved  that  much  of  a  curve  in  the  pruning-knife  is  en- 
tirely useless,  and  even  annoying  on  this  account,  that  only  the  weakest 
part  of  it  can  be  used. 

The  curve  of  the  pruning-knife  of  M.  Marmuse  needs  then  to  be  materially 
modified,  in  order  that  the  instrument  may  be  adapted  to  the  service  we 
expect  from  it. — Leon  Gouas,  in  Jievue  Sorticole^ 
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LORD    RAGLAN    ROSE. 

(See  Frontispiece.) 

Ik  onr  JFVontispiece,  the  reader  will  find  a  beautiful  and  accurate  drawing 
of  this  new  and  superb  Rose.  The  engraving  is  so  well  done  that  a  de- 
scription is  hardly  needed.  Lord  Raglan  is  a  large  and  finely-shaped  Rose, 
very  double,  nicely  cupped,  and  of  a  vivid  crimson  and  scarlet  color.  It 
blooms  freely,  and  is  a  robust  grower.  It  will  take  rank  among  the  best  of 
the  new  roses,  and  will  no  doubt' bo  a  favorite  with  the  amateur. 


THB  TAYLOR  GRAPE. 


EorroR  of  the  Horttculturist: — In  the  October  number  of  your  valu- 
able Journal,  I  notice  that  you  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  bunch  of  the 
Taylor  Grape  from  Samuel  Miller,  Calmdale,  Fa.,  who,  it  appears,  had  it 
sent  to  him,  probably  from  Kentucky,  where  it  hails  from,  and  has  been 
known  for  some  years. 

I  would  suggest,  before  we  go  any  farther  with  this  grape,  that  its  true 
or  right  name  should  be  settled,  so  as  to  prevent  confusion,  as  far  as  may 
be,  in  the  nomenclature  of  our  hardy  grapes.  I  also  observed  a  notice  of 
the  same  grape  in  another  periodical,  by  the  editor,  to  whom  Mr.  Miller  had 
sent  specimens. 

I  believe  this  is  the  same  grape,  the  description  and  history  of  which 
were  given  in  the  Valley  Farmer,  (published  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,)  on  page 
122,  in  the  April  number  for  1858.  This  was  the  first  published  account 
that  I  had  seen  of  it,  and  was  headed,  ''  A  New  Seedling  of  Kentucky." 
The  editor  of  that  journal  in  that  article  says  it  *'has  been  grown  by  a 
few  persons  in  Kentucky  for  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  and  known  as  the 
"Bullitt  Grape."  By  this  we  see  that  it  has  a  name  of  many  years'  standing, 
doubtless  a  local  one,  but  just  as  good  to  become  general  as  any  other, 
and  it  claims  precedence  over  all  others,  by  right  of  priority.  The  editor, 
in  the  article  alluded  to,  goes  on  to  say,  "  We  are  indebted  to  Judge  John 
Taylor" — whence,  doubtless,  its  name — "for  a  full  account  of  it;"  and 
then  proceeds  to  give  its  qualities,  habits,  description  of  vine,  fruit,  &c., 
and  doses  by  saying  that  Mr.  Long  worth  pronounces  it  one  of  the  very 
best  grapes  for  ladies'  wine,  and  Prof.  Noble  Butler  is  of  opinion  that  it  is 
not  inferior,  in  any  particular,  to  the  Rebecca  or  Delaware.  But  with  this 
we  have  nothing  to  do  in  this  communication,  which  is  made  simply  to 
assist  in  correcting  any  errors  in  its  nomenclature. 

We  received  cuttings  from  the  same  source,  at  the  same  time,  and 
taking  the  article  in  the  Valley  Farmer  as  our  guide,  have  grown  it,  and 
now  have  it  in  our  catalogue  under  the  original  name  of  '*  Bullitt."  Since, 
however,  it  left  Kentucky,  it  has  been  dubbed  with  a  new  name,  which 
creates  great  confusion.  We  contend  that  it  should  bear  the  name  of 
"Bullitt"  until  some  horticultural  society,  or  the  National  Pomological 
Society,  shall  change  its  name.  And  we  ask  you,  as  the  editor  of  the 
leading  horticultural  journal  in  America,  (if  the  facts  given  are  true,)  if 
its  name  should  be  changed  by  any  person  to  the  Taylor  f    Yourself  and 


readers  are  well  acquaioted  with  the  rules  that  govern  the  noipenclature  of 
new  productions,  and  will  render  a  just  verdict  accordingly. 

It  matters  but  little  by  what  name  a  fruit  is  known,  provided  it  is 
known  everywhere  by  that  name,  and  has  no  synonyms,  and  as  we  shall 
doubtless  hear  further  from  this  variety,  let  us  try  to  set  ourselves  right 
as  to  the  proper  name  it  should  bear.  The  grape  mania  having  started 
in  these  latter  days  of  scientific  accuracy,  it  would  be  unpardonable  if  the 
nomenclature  of  this  fruit  should  fall  into  the  confused  condition  of  some 
of  our  earlier  fruits;  and  the  railroad  speed  with  which  new  varieties  are 
increasing,  threatens  to  demand  more  space  in  our  next  fruit-books  than 
those  good  old-fashioned  fruits,  the  apple  and  pear,  and  without  a  tithe  of 
the  range  of  season,  or  quality,  that  either  of  these  possesses.  We  should 
not,  therefore,  have  one  variety  under  two  names,  or  admit  any  varieties 
into  the  lists  that  are  not  really  an  acquisition. 

St.  ZouU,  Mo.f  OcL  20^A,  1859.  Carew  Sandsrs. 

[We  deprecate,  equally  with  Mr.  Sanders,  the  needless  and  heedless 
manner  in  which  synonyms  are  multiplied.  If  this  Grape  has  been  known 
for  years  as  the  *' Bullitt  Grape,"  as  would  seem  from  our  correspondent, 
then  that  should  be  its  name,  and  no  other,  until  it  is  changed  by  some 
person  or  persons  competent  to  do  so.  We  now  have  acknowledged  rules 
of  nomenclature,  and  an  observance  of  these  by  all  parties  would  save 
much  confusion.  We  purpose  soon  going  into  the  subject  in  extenso^  and 
in  the  mean  time  we  shall  look  further  after  the  Taylor  Grape. — Ed.] 


TREES  GROWING  IN,  OR  OVERSHADOWING  A  GARDEN. 

Trirc  are  few  things  on  which  the  owners  of  property  look  with  more 
respect  than  old  trees.  Like  old  friends,  they  cannot  well  be  discarded 
without  a  just  and  urgent  reason:  and  even  then  the  act  of  condemnation 
18  often  attended  by  such  misgivings,  that  it  is  not  until  the  object  has  been 
fully  attained  for  which  the  old  tree  was  taken  down»  that  regrets  for  its 
absence  give  place  to  a  feeling  of  rejoicing  at  the  beneficial  change  effected. 
This  very  justifiable  attachment  to  old  trees  may,  however,  be  carried  to 
excess.  Many  important  improvements  are  effectually  checked  by  '^  a  tree  in 
the  way,'*  which  it  would  be .  almost  treason  to  destroy;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  should  any  uncontrollable  agent,  as  a  high  wind  or  stroke  of  lightning, 
do  the  act  of  destruction,  the  greatest  friend  of  the  unfortunate  tree  will 
hardly  express  a  regret  that  it  is  gone. 

Now,  there  is  something  certainly  wrong  in  this  ;  and  the  veneration  in 
which  the  tree  is  held  is  certainly  much  beyond  its  merits  when  it  obstructs 
8ome  particular  view,  shades  some  important  border  or  building,  or  prevents 
the  effectual  accomplishment  of  some  interesting  alteration.  Many  windows 
are  deprived  of  half  their  usefulness  by  large  trees  growing  too  close  to 
them  :  and  it  is  also  a  certain  fact  that  many  chimneys  are  made  to  smoke 
the  rooms  in  a  like  case*  It  would  be  wrong  to  condemn  that  feeling  which 
venerates  old  or  fine  trees  ;  but  when  such  stand  in  the  way  of  an  acknowl- 
edg^ed  improvement,  the  proper  question  to  ask  is  this,  If  the  tree  in  question 
were  not  there,  would  yon  wish  to  have  it  in  that  place  ?  . 

If  the  answer  be  in  the  negative,  then  cut  it  down  immediately,  for  it 
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cannot  be  wanted.  But  it  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  find  fault  with  the 
propensity  we  mostly  all  have  of  clinging  to  something  or  other,  but  to 
complain  of  the  practice  of  growing  large  fruit  trees  in  kitchen  gardens; 
as  Apple,  Pear,  and  Cherry-trees  are  often  found  high  enough  to  require  a 
thirty  or  forty-round  ladder  against  them  to  gather  the  fruit  These  tower- 
ing objects  are  much  more  hurtful  in  the  kitchen  garden  than  is  generally 
allowed  ;  as  their  roots,  in  the  good  cultivated  mould  of  a  kitchen  garden, 
run  a  great  distance,  and  the  crops  underneath  are  very  indifferent  in  quality. 
As  most  gardens  are  more  or  less  frequented  by  the  family  and  their  visitors, 
good  useful  crops  are  certainly  much  more  interesting  than  poor  ones,  with 
an  indifferent  crop,  perhaps,  of  Apples  or  Pears  on  the  trees  which  overhang 
them.  Besides  which,  it  so  seldom  happens  that  there  is  a  good  crop  on  trees 
planted  so  very  widely  apart,  that  it  is  much  better  to  have  all  such  trees 
growing  in  one  place,  and  only  so  near  each  other  as  to  occupy  the  ground 
without  crowding.  The  ground  on  which  such  ti-ees  are  growing  might 
either  be  in  tillage  or  in  grass.  If  the  former,  some  small  crops,  as  Currants 
or  Gooseberries,  may  be  grown  at  distances  of  six  feet  apart ;  but  the 
digging  among  these  must  be  very  shallow.  There  are  hundreds  of  acres 
of  orchards  of  this  kind  ;  and  the  same  may,  with  equal  advantage,  be  grown 
elsewhere.  The  object  here  advised  is  to  relieve  the  kitchen  garden  of  those 
high  and  over-shadowing  trees  which  injure  and  disfigure  so  many  plots  of 
vegetable  ground. 

Now,  in  addition  to  the  evil  done  by  trees  inside  a  garden,  those  outside 
it  are  often  much  too  near  it.  High  trees  on  the  south  side  of  a  garden  over- 
shadow it  very  much  in  winter  ;  and  fruit  trees  against  walls  so  deprived  of 
the  sun  in  winter  never  do  well.  Trees  are  also  liable  to  send  their  roots 
long  distances  foraging  ;  and  the  more  robust  kinds  quickly  devour  the  fat 
of  the  land.  I  have  seen  a  root  upwards  of  fifty  feet  long,  and  nearly  as 
thick  at  one  end  as  the  other,  where  it  had  got  into  a  line  of  good  material, 
and  speedily  found  its  way  to  the  furthest  end  of  it.  Trees  on  lawns  will 
also  search  out  flower-beds,  and  occupy  their  enriched  contents,  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  to  the  detriment  of  the  proper  tenants  there :  while 
peat  or  bog-earth,  of  prepared  plant-borders,  is  especially  liable  to  invasion. 
It  is,  therefore,  advisable  in  all  these  cases  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the 
intruder  ;  and  when  the  offending  tree  cannot  be  taken  away,  cut  back  its 
roots  within  its  own  territory.  Supposing  it  to  have  usurped  a  flower-bed 
in  the  lawn,  merely  cutting  its  roots  at  the  sides  of  the  bed  and  renovating 
the  soil  would  only  be  to  invite  it  to  another  feast,  which,  if  in  the  growing 
season,  it  would  swallow  up  in  a  very  short  time.  But  cut  back  its  roots 
by  making  a  ditch  about  two  feet  or  so  from  the  edges  of  the  bed,  and  fill 
that  ditch  with  something  distasteful  to  it.  Chalk  rammed  in  hard  answers 
pretty  well ;  or,  if  it  must  be  earth,  let  it  be  of  the  poorest  kind.  Some  run 
to  the  expense  of  a  brick  wall  ;  but  I  do  not  advocate  that,  as  it  is  not  always 
an  effectual  barrier.  I  once  knew  an  excellent  garden  wall,  with  Peach  and 
other  trees  on  the  south  side,  and  on  the  other  side  timber  trees  of  various 
kinds  were  growing  close  up  to  it :  and  whether  the  latter  smelled  the  better 
material  their  more  delicate  brethren  had  to  grow  in  on  the  south  side,  or  by 
the  poverty  of  their  own  side  felt  themselves  justified  in  the  invasion,  certain 
it  is  that  in  two  years  the  whole  of  the  twelve-feet-wide  border  on  which  the 
Peach  an;i  other  trees  were  growing  was  filled  with  Ash,  Elm,  and  Chestnut 
roots.    It  is  needless  to  say  the  Peach-trees  suffered  sadly,  the  evil  not  being 
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discovered  until  much  mischief  had  been  done.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable  for 
all  who  have  timber  trees  growing  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  cultivated 
grounds  to  look  well  to  them,  that  they  do  not  usurp  more  than  their  share 
of  space.  It  is  also  advisable  for  all  who  plant  fruit  trees  in  gardens  to 
consider  whether  they  are  likely  to  become  standards  or  not,  and,  if  any 
danger  of  the  latter,  try  and  plant  them  somewhere  else  ;  for  it  not  unfrequent- 
ly  happens,  that  a  small  tree  is  put  in  under  the  plea  that "  it  can  do  no  harm," 
which,  growing  up  into,  perhaps,  a  fine  one,  is  then  too  good  to  cut  down ; 
and  damage  to  the  crops  and  irregularity  in  appearance  are  the  results. 

In  condemning  large  standard  trees  in  gardens,  I  by  no  means  find  fault 
with  the  trellis-trained  ones  which  furm  so  important  a  feature  in  some 
gardens.  On  the  contrary,  where  the  roots  of  *a  tree  can  be  made  to  occupy 
the  bottom  of  a  walk,  or  other  piece  of  ground  not  under  cultivation,  and  its 
top  likewise  not  being  detrimental  to  anything  near  it,  the  tree  then  is 
not  only  excusable,  but  highly  recommendable.  Tunnel-shaped  trellises 
have  become  fashionable  of  late  ;  but  where  a  largo  quantity  of  fruit  has 
to  be  grown  with  the  least  possible  trouble,  be  assured  that  large,  full-grown 
trees  are  the  best  to  produce  this.  Training  in  fantastic  forms  may  please 
the  eye ;  but  the  larger  fruits,  as  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  and  the 
like,  bear  the  most  plentiful  crops  when  not  too  much  cut.  This,  however,  is 
foreign  to  the  subject  in  hand,  excepting  so  far  as  to  give  additional  reasons 
for  not  having  too  many  fruit  trees  (trained  or  otherwise)  in  the  kitchen 
garden  ;  and  be  sure  to  keep  the  more  voracious  timber  trees  at  a  safe 
distance.  Shelter  from  cold  winds  is  doubtless  often  urged  as  a  reason  for 
having  them  so  near ;  and  when  the  belt  in  the  rear  of  these  is  narrow  and 
thin  it  is  not  prudent  to  cut  much  away  without  due  consideration :  but 
where  there  is  plenty  to  work  upon  let  the  axe  and  mattock  be  freely  used, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  trees  at  fifty  yards'  distance  from  a  wall  shelter  it 
nearly  as  much  as  when  only  at  fifteen  yards,  while  their  shade  is  less  hurt- 
ful. The  same  may  be  said  of  buildings  and  other  towering  objects.- 
BoBsoN,  in  Cottage  Gardener. 
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Surprise  has  been  expressed  by  gentlemen  who  have  given  attention  to 
ichthyology,  that  I  could  so  readily  fresh-waterize  salt-water  fish.  Now,  the 
fact  probably  is,  that  all  fish  were  originally  inhabitants  of  salt  water,  but 
the  Deity  having  implanted  in  them  habits  of  wandering,  they  have  been 
gradually  dispersed  throughout  all  the  waters  tributary  to  the  great  oceans, 
and  carried  by  birds  to  every  pond,  pool,  and  lake  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
which  teems  with  countless  millions  of  organized  insects,  eternally  propa- 
gating their  species  to  supply  them  with  food.  Man,  animals,  and  fish  can 
at  all  times  change  their  residences  and  become  acclimated  to  any  locality. 
When  fish  make  these  changes,  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  note  with  fidelity 
the  alterations  that  frequently  take  place  in  their  color,  season  of  breeding, 
&c.,  involving  the  natural  history  of  this  creature  in  much  obscurity. — PeWa 
lUport  on  Fishes. 
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ORNAMENTAL     GRASS. 

Briza  Maxima  (Greatest  Quaking 
Grass.) — Jioots  annual,  and  consisting 
of  many  white,  fibrous  rootlets,  leaves 
arising  direct  from  the  crown  of  the 
root,  about  half  an  inch  broad  at  their 
base,  about  four  inches  long,  smooth, 
milky  green,  and  their  edges  often  beni 
inwards,  terminating  in  a  sharp  point. 
Flomer-atem  rather  slender,  about  two 
feet  high,  round,  very  slightly  furrowed, 
with  four  or  five  knots  or  joints,  the 
chief  part  of  its  length  inclosed  in  the 
sheaths  of  the  leaves,  the  lower  part  of 
which  is  often  purple.  Floioera  crown 
the  stem  in  a  loose,  nodding  panicle  of 
scaly  spikelets,  of  which  the  largest  are 
nearly  an  inch  long,  and  one-third  of  an 
inch  broad  at  their  base,  tapering  off  to 
a  flat-sided  cone  shape.  When  ripe 
these  spikelets  are  of  a  very  pale  straw 
colour,  and  have  a  silvery  luster,  often 
slightly  tinged  with  purple  near  their 
base  ;  stalks  of  the  spikelets  very  fine  : 
i\\Q  florets  are  in  two  rows  ;  calyx  oi  two 
unequal  valves  ;  ovary  almost  hemis- 
pherical, with  two  points.  It  belongs 
to  Triandria  JDigynia  of  the  Linnsean 
System. 

The  earliest  writer  who  mentions  it  as 
grown  in  England  is  Gerarde.  He  says 
it  was  then  called  "  Pearl  Grass  and  Gar- 
den Quakers,  growing  naturally  in  some 
parts  of  Spain,  and  it  is  sown  yearly  in 
many  of  our  English  gardens." 

The  term  Quaking  Grass  has  reference 
to  the  spikelets,  which  are  in  constant 
motion,  being  agitated  by  the  slightest 
current  of  air,  owin^  to  their  size,  and 
the  extreme  delicacy  and  length  of  their 
stalks. 

Parkinson,  who   wrote   a  .  few  years 

later  than  Gerarde,  says  this  Grass  was 

given    him    by    Clusius,    the    botanist, 

under  the  name  of  "  the  elegant  Grass 

quaking  grass.  ^i^h  Hop-like  heads"  (Gramens  elegans 

ghimts)f  a  very  descriptive  title,  and,  adds  Parkinson,  "  It  is  now-a- 

araong  our  gentlewomen  much  esteemed  to  wear  on  their  heads  or 

as  they  would  do  any  fine  flower  or  pretty  toy  to  behold,  as  also 


ptduli 

days 

arms, 
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put  into  wreaths  and  garlands  that  the  country  people  make*  for  their  sports 
and  pastimes." 

Ray,  -writing  about  the  same  time,  says,  that  when  he  sowed  it  in  the 
spring  it  produced  its  flower-heads  in  August,  but  if  he  sowed  it  in  the 
autumn  they  were  produced  in  spring.  He  found  it  growing  wild  near 
Messina,  in  Sicily,  audit  is  also  a  native  of  Italy  and  other  parts  of  southern 
Europe. 

It  flourishes  in  any  moderately  fertile,  loamy  garden  soil,  and  may  be 
sown  at  either  of  the  seasons  mentioned  by  Ray.  The  seedlings  from  the 
autumn  sowing  are  sometimes  destroyed  by  severe  winters. 

The  Quaking  grass  is  quite  ornamental  in  gardens,  and  much  esteemed 
by  ladies  for  dressing  their  flower-pots,  as  well  as  for  a  dried  ornament  in 
winter.    A  root  or  two  requires  but  a  little  space. 
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•  In  the  whole  vegetable  world  there  is  not  a  single  family  which  repays  the 
care  and  attention  of  the  cultivator  so  well  as  the  Begonia.  There  is  not  a 
single  genus  which  combines  so  many  good  qualities  ;  not  one  which,  as  our 
German  neighbors  would  say,  is  so  '*  grateful"  for  the  pains  bestowed  upon 
it.  The  facility  with  which  they  can  be  propagated,  (for  anybody  can  strike 
a  Begonia  cutting,)  their  cheapness,  generally  speaking,  and  the  simplicity 
of  the  treatment  they  require,  render  them  general  favorites.  To  write  a 
long  essay  upon  their  cultivation  would  be  simply  an  absurdity — almost 
amounting  to  an  insult  to  the  reader.  All  they  require  is  a  good,  rich,  open 
soil,  and  a  warm,  moist  place  to  start  them  in — they  do  not  care  if  it  is  a 
hotbed  or  a  stove — and  a  snug  greenhouse  in  which  to  flower.  Give  them 
these  and  they  are  satisfied — at  least  the  greater  part  arc  so. 

Some  350  species  are  known  to  botanists,  but  pnly  about  a  third  of  the 
best  of  them  are  in  cultivation.  Some  of  these  are  remarkable  for  their 
graceful  habit,  such  as  B.  fuchsioides  and  J5.  Putzieaii ;  some  for  their  deli- 
cious fragrance,  as  jB.  odorata;  some  for  the  time  they  remain  in  flower, 
rning  one  cluster  after  another  continuously.  I  have  known  one  plant  of 
nitida  which  had  two  or  three  cymes  of  flowers  always  open,  and  some- 
times more,  for  upwards  of  three  years  ;  and,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  con- 
trary, it  may  be  in  flower  to  this  day.  One  cluster  always  remained  till  a 
new  one  was  ready  to  take  its  place.  Some  species,  like  B.  manicata  and 
B.  urophyllay  produce  a  mass  of  flowers  at  one  time  ;  and  as  that  time  is 
early  in  the  spring,  these  plants  are  very  valuable  for  decorative  purposes, 
or  for  cutting  from  for  bouquets. 

B.  octopetala,  which  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  whole  family  for  winter 
blooming,  has,  I  fear,  been  lost ;  at  any  rate  I  have  inquired  for  it  in  all  the 
London  nurseries  and  public  gardens  without  success.  It  may,  perhaps,  still 
be  grown  in  some  private  garden  ;  and  if  any  person  has  really  got  it  he 
wonld  do  good  service  to  the  country  by  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  some 
one  who  would  propagate  it  to  the  utmost.  It  is  a  tuberous-rooted  herba- 
ceous species,  (like  the  old  discolor  or  the  splendid  divers  If  alia  ;)  its  flowers 
are  pure  white,  large  as  an  Anemone — larger,  in  fact,  than  any  other  spe- 
cies, and  having,  as  the  name  implies,  eight  petals.  It  is  a  native  of  Peru, 
and  was  introduced  some  twenty  years  ago. 
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But  the  Begonia  has  other  recommendations  of  which  we  have  not  yet 
spoken — the  exquisite  beauty  of  its  variegated  foliage,  and  the  facility  with 
which  it  can  be  hybridized.  It  is  only  about  three  years  since  Hex  aston- 
ished the  world,  and  now  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  almost  every  garden  you 
visit,  either  in  England  or  on  the  Continent.  It  is  a  market  plant,  purchasa- 
ble for  a  few  pence  in  all  large  cities  from  Paris  to  Moscow,  from  London  to 
St.  Petersburg.  By  crossing,  it  has  already  given  rise  to  an  almost  innu- 
merable progeny  of  vegetable  genus.  To  develop  the  beauty  of  these  varie- 
gated Begonias  to  the  utmost,  three  things  are  necessary — heat,  moisture, 
and  shading.     Let  us  mention  a  few  of  the  best  of  this  class. 

JS,  splendiday  young  leaves  like  crimson  velvet,  but  the  plant  is  apt  to  be- 
come ugly  as  it  reaches  a  large  size.  The  variety  called  JB.  splendida  or- 
gentea  is  not  open  to  this  accusation.  It  is  really  a  magnificent  thing,  a 
pink  tinge  shining  through  the  silver  of  the  foliage. 

JB,  Griffithii  (still  called  picta  in  some  gardens)  is  one  of  my  greatest 
favorites,  the  various  zones  of  color  are  so  beautifully  shaded  the  one  into 
the  other. 

B.  xanthia  Heichenheimiij  green  bands  follow  the  principal  veins,  the  spa- 
ces between  pure  white. 

JB.  xanthia  lazuli^  leaves  copper  colored,  shining  with  a  -beautiful  metallic 
lustre. 

jB.  xanthiapictqfoUa,  leaves  copper  col.  with  distinct  large  white  blotches. 

J5,  Queen  Victoria^  raised  by  Makay,  the  Belgian  nurseryman,  very  deli- 
cate ;  the  leaf  milk-white  except  a  margin  of  green  dots,  and  a  few  about  the 
centre. 

B.  Prince  Troubetzlcoy^  apparently  a  cross  from  lacinia;ta,  very  distinct, 
the  leaves  dark  in  the  centre,  pea-green  towards  the  margin ;  footstalks  and 
underside  reddish. 

B.  argenteay  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  quite  white ;  exceedingly  delicate. 

B.  regina,  only  one  step  removed  from  Btx,  the  bands  of  color  being  rather 
more  shaded  off.  In  the  same  strain  are  Miranda^  Madame  Wagtier^  and 
argentea  guttata,  which  are  scarcely  distinct  enough  from  each  other. 

B.  amabilts^  the  bright  banded  leaves  very  glossy  and  shining. 

There  are  many  others  which  have  been  raised  more  recently,  of  which 
the  merits  are  less  known,  as  only  small  plants  are  generally  met  with. 
Those  most  highly  spoken  of  are  nebulosa,  Ajax,  nobilis,  Victoria,  (different 
from  Queen  Victoria,)  grandiSj  and  others. — Karl,  in  Cottage  Gardens. 


^\^j^ 
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®ff  €fmtxMm  anlr  at\txs. 

Communications,  Letters,  Catalogues,  Periodicals,  &c.,  intended  for  the 
perusal  of  the  Editor,  and  packages  b^-  Express,  should  be  directed  to  the 
care  of  C.  M.  Saxton,  25  Park  Row,  New  York.  Exchanges  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  "  The  Horticulturist.*' 


Our  readers  have  already  been  made  aware  of  the  change  in  the  editorial  department  of  the 
Horticulturist.  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  *•  Card,"  has  said,  and  well  said,  about  all  that  is  necessary 
on  this  point  Ho  retires  gracefully,  and  with  the  respect  and  good  wishes  of  all ;  with  ours 
especially.  We  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  interest  in  the  HORTICULTURLST  re- 
mains unabated,  and 'that  it  will  receive  his  assistance  as  far  as  time  and  circumstances  will 
permit ;  and  we  venture  to  hope  that  his  friends  will  be  ours,  and  will  coCperate  with  us  as  they 
cooperated  with  him.  Mr.  Smith  expects  to  go  abroad,  and  in  this  event  we  shall  be  favored  with 
tome  valuable  communications  from  him,  embracing  the  must  recent  and  interesting  intelligence, 
gathered  at  the  best  points  and  from  the  best  people. 

Whatever  pertains  to  the  Publishers  will  be  done  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  and  they  will 
spare  no  pains  to  make  the  Hobticulturist  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful  publications  of  the 
day.  With  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  best  talent  the  country  can  aflford,  they  hope  that  its 
present  high  and  well-earned  character  will  be  maintained,  and  that  it  will  merit  and  receive  a 
cordial  and  generous  support  from  old  friends  and  new. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  keep  our  readers  thoroughly  posted  in  regard  to  all  novelties  as  they 
appear,  whether  in  this  country  or  Europe.  The  world  is  progressing ;  improvements  are 
daily  being  made  in  niral  architecture  and  the  construction  of  horticultural  buildings ;  new 
modes  of  heating  and  ventilation  are  being  introduced ;  and  in  all  departments  of  rural  taste 
wo  perceive  a  pervading  spirit  of  activity  and  inquiry  which  must  produce  its  fruit  in  due  sea- 
ton.  We  shall  help  on  this  good  work  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and  hope  to  be  cheered  by 
the  approval  and  cooperation  of  our  friends.  And  thus,  having  said  our  "  say,"  we  retire  to 
our  **  sanctum,"  wishing  all  our  friends  "  A  happy  New  Year !" 


We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  friends  to  the  peculiar  facilities  afforded  by  the  advertis- 
ing columns  of  the  Hobticcltdbbt.  We  shall  hereafter  place  four  advertising  pages  in  front  of 
the  Magazine;  these  will  possess  most  of  the  advantages  of  a  cover  page,  and  our  charge  will 
accordingly  be  at  the  rate  of  $15  per  page.  Advertisements  should  be  sent  m  before  the  20th 
of  the  current  month. 

PORT.4BLB  Heaters. — A  few  days  since  we  saw  at  a  friend's  a  contrivance  which  we  think 
aduiinibly  adapted  to  supplyinj^  heat  temporarily  to  a  cold  pit,  and  it  may  be  used  by  the 
gardener  under  a  variety  of  circumstances  where  a  constant  supply  of  heat  is  not  needed.  Our 
friend,  unfortunately,  is  subject  to  att^icks  of  that  abominable  complaint,  the  rheumatism  ;  having 
experienced  relief  from  the  applicfitiou  of  bottles  of  warm  water,  and  finding  the  bottles  un- 
handy, be  had  made  several  earthenware  jugs  resembling  in  shape  horse-shoe  draining  tile,  the 
bottom  being  slightly  ooncare,  so  ti^  to  fit  nicely  to  the  leg ;  on  the  top  is  a  neck  for  supplying  the 
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hot  water :  if  too  warm,  the  temperature  is  moderated  by  wrapping  the  bottle  in  flaonel.  Now 
bottles  of  this  kind,  some  two  or  three  feet  long,  we  conceiye  to  be  well  adapted  to  cold  pits, 
6lc.,  when  danger  is  apprehended  from  sadden  and  extreme  changes  in  the  weather ;  and  these 
often  occur.  A  oouple  of  these  bottles  placed  in  a  small  pit,  with  the  usual  covering  on  the 
sash,  would  set  Jack  Frost  at  defiance.  Indeed,  we  do  not  see  why,  with  the  aid  of  several 
such  bottles  of  suitable  size,  a  good  many  plants  could  not  be  kept  in  a  growing  condition  during 
the  whole  winter,  and  furnish  a  good  supply  of  flowers.  A  small  under-ground  greenhouse 
might  thus  be  heated  at  a  trifling  expense,  and  be  made  available  for  something  more  than  the 
mere  protection  of  half-hardy  plants.  Camellias,  Boses,  Geraniums,  &c.,  would  thrive  well 
under  such  circumstances.  In  severe  weather  the  bottles  would  need  to  be  filled  night  and 
morning,  but  the  sashes  should  always  be  kept  uncovered  during  the  day.  The  intelligent 
gardener  will  perceive  a  number  of  circumstances  under  which  these  bottles  can  be  made  very 
useful,  and  we  hope  he  will  give  them  a  trial.  Any  potter  can  make  them.  To  the  amateur 
we  would  especially  commend  them  for  the  purposes  above  named.  They  are  not  patented, 
and  the  readers  of  the  Horticulturist  can  use  them  for  the  **  rheumatics"  or  the  pit  at  their 
pleasure.  

W.  T.  C.'s  communication  has  been  received,  and  we  have  something  on  the  other  side ;  but 
at  present  we  do  not  wish  to  open  the  "  grape  "  question.  At  the  proper  time  both  sides  can 
be  heard.  It  is  true  that  some  still  continue  to  plant  the  Isabella  and  Catawba  mainly,  and  it  is 
equally  true  that  others,  who  have  grown  these  extensively,  are  working  their  old  plants  with 
kinds  which  they  conceive  to  be  better.  It  is  not  denied  by  any,  we  believe,  that  the  Isabella 
and  Catawba  are  fine  grapes ;  but  the  question  is,  are  they  the  standard  of  perfection,  and  are 
we  to  be  content  with  them,  and  cease  striving  after  anything  better  7  We  think  not.  But 
we  drop  the  matter  for  the  present,  simply  reiterating  the  opinion  heretofore  expressed  in  the 
Horticulturist,  that  we  already  have  better  grapes. 


We  are  not  fairly  in  the  traces  yet,  but  when  we  get  well  harnessed  we  expect  to  go  ahead 
at  a  lively  gait.  We  think  we  could  pull  better  with  a  good  **  pile''  of  subscribers  on  our  back  ; 
at  all  events  we  should  like  to  see  it  tried,  and  now  is  the  time  to  do  it.  Will  our  friends  take 
the  hint?  

Our  Agents  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  are  Warren  &  Carpenter.  Mr.  J.  Q.  A.  Warren, 
having  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Carpenter,  under  the  title  of  Warren  &  Carpenter,  has 
removed  from  his  former  place  of  business  to  167  Clay  street,  where  they  have  constantly  on 
hand  the  latest  news  and  literary  matter,  received  regularly  by  steamer. 

The  Horticulturist  may  be  found  at  their  office,  and  we  commend  them  to  onr  friends  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  

Clubbing.— We  will  furnish  a  copy  of  the  Horticultcribt,  and  of  the  Amkrican  Stock 
Journal,  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  domestic  ammals,  each  one  year,  for  $2  50.  Specimen 
copies  of  either  furnished  gratis. 

Will  the  secrotaries  of  the  various  horticultural  and  agricultural  societies  please  send  us  a 
correct  list  of  their  officers  for  1860  f       

The  quaere  of  our  Manchester  subscriber  will  be  fully  answered  in  our  next 


We  saw  our  friend  Moore  of  the  Rural  a  few  hours  since,  waiting  for  a  plunge  amid  the 
Broadway  "  'buses."  We  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  the  rash  act,  but,  with  characteristic 
determination,  he  was  bound  to  *'  go  in,"  and  so  we  left  him.  We  have  heard  nothing  of  him 
since.  We  hope  no  untoward  fate  overtook  him,  and  that  he  was  not  swallowed  up  in  that 
Maelstrom ;"  if  so,  then  one  of  the  best  of  papers  has  lost  one  of  the  best  of  editors ;  if  noi, 
Lhe  Rural  AW-  lV/r«r  may  still  be  had  for  two  dollars  a  year. 
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New  Annuals. — Among thoae  annoanced  for  I860  we  find  the  following:  Clarkia  pulchella, 
Tar.  m«yripttata,  (petal,  whole  instead  of  lobf>d) ;  a  new  Byhrid  Blue  Sweet  Pea  ;  Callirhoe  digitaia^ 
(retombles  the  Scarlet  Linum) ;  (Enolkera  biennis,  var.  hirtutissivuz,  (from  California) ;  Dianthus 
chinennt  Uciniatus^  (grows  two  feet  high,  with  flowers  about  four  Inches  in  diameter ;  colors 
various ;  in  bloom  from  end  of  Hay  till  frost) ;  Dianthua  chinensis  Eeddewigu,  (grows  about  a 
fbot  high ;  flowers  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  of  Tarious  colors) ;  AnogaUis  grandifion, 
Tar.  Eugenie,  (light  blue,  shading  from  the  centre  to  pure  white  at  the  border) ;  A,  grandijlora. 
Tar.  Nafdeon  III. ,  (rich  maroon  crimson) ;  Nemophila  discoidalis  marginata,  (a  variety  of  the 
di^eoidaUt,  with  a  white  edge).  We  commend  the  above  to  the  notice  of  our  enterprising  seeds- 
men, if  they  have  not  already  secured  them. 

TiiE  Park  Fever. — We  have  had  the  Multicaulis  fever,  the  Shanghai  fever,  and  number- 
less othera,  and  now  we  can  plainly  perceive  strong  symptoms  of  the  Park  fa^er.  It  is  mani- 
festing itself  unmistakably  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  for  our  own  part  we  are  cruel 
enough  to  wish  that  not  a  village  nor  a  city  in  the  whole  country  may  escape.  Like  the 
measles  and  chicken-pox,  we  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  all  to  have  it  once,  and  in  the 
natural  vr».y.  New  York  is  going  through  it  kindly;  indeed,  is  convalescing  splendidly;  and 
Brooklyn  at  last  has  got  it  **  badly.'*  Our  neighbor  over  the  river  is  not  content  with  her 
churches  and  present  suburban  character,  but  is  clamoring  for,  not  a  park,  but  a  whole  chain 
of  them  ten  miles  long !  Now,  we  rather  like  that,  and  hope  she  may  get  them  all.  By  all 
means  keep  the  park  fever  "  going."        __j 

Tbe  Maxatony  Grape.— We  have  heard  this  grape  spoken  very  highly  of,  but  have  never 
seen  it    Can  any  of  our  readers  give  us  any  reliable  information  in  regard  to  it  ? 

How  TO  Cook  Locusts.— During  the  present  year,  we  believe,  the  Locusts  are  again  to 
make  their  appearance.  Some  of  our  readers  may  be  fond  of  them ;  if  so,  here  is  the  proper 
mode  of  cooking  them  : 

'*  The  locusts  generally  fly  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  ground,  and  as  soon  as  their 
approach  is  perceived,  the  people  rush  out,  and  with  great  clamor  endeavor  to  strike  them 
down,  or  inclose  them  in  their  lambas,  while  the  women  and  children  gather  them  up  in 
baskets  from  the  ground,  and  detach  their  legs  and  wings,  by  shaking  them  from  one  end 
to  the  other  of  a  long  sack,  in  the  same  way  that  grocers  clean  their  raisins.  The  legs  and 
wings  are  then  winnowed  away,  and  the  bodies  dried  in  the  sun,  or  sometimes  fried  in  fiit,  and 
then  kept  in  sacks  for  food,  or  sent  to  the  markets  for  sale.  In  some  parts  of  Ankova  and  in 
the  provinces  of  the  Betsileo  to  the  southward,  grasshoppers  and  silkworms,  in  the  chrysalis 
state,  are  collected  in  large  quantities,  cooked  and  eaten  as  food,  or  offered  for  sale."— A7/w  « 
Madagtuear.  

The  Bo  wood  Muscat  Grape.— The  new  grapes  having  been  somewhat  extensively  intro- 
duced into  this  country,  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  obtain  all  possible  reliable  information  in 
n^gard  to  them.  The  following  remarks  on  the  Bowood  Muscat,  respecting  the  merits  of  which 
some  doabts  have  been  entertained,  will  be  read  with  interest : 

*'  On  visitmg  Shrubland  last  week  I  was  struck  with  the  prolific  character  of  this  grape,  which 
if  cultivated  there  in  pots,  among  Black  Hamburghs  and  Sweetwater,  and  in  every  case  had  set 
better  and  produced  more  bunches  than  either  of  those  kinds,  and  under  very  adverse  circum- 
stances, having  the  worst  position  in  the  house— near  the  door.  I  learned  from  Mr.  Foggo  that 
little  or  no  artificial  heat  had  been  given ;  in  fact,  only  one  pipe  ran  round  the  house,  and  it 
waa  equally  forward  with  the  other  sorts.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  is  as  hardy 
■a  tbe  Sweetwater.  The  whole  of  the  plants  I  saw  had  from  six  to  nine  good-sized  bunches 
of  well-formed  berries,  which  differ  very  little  in  appearance  from  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
but  possibly  the  habit  is  not  quite  so  strong.    Of  course  they  were  not  ripe,  but  havbg  tasted 
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tbiB  sort  frequently,  I  can  pronounce  it  to  be  of  very  superior  excellence.  I  can  stronglj  re- 
commend its  introduction  where  a  hardy  prolific  Muscat-flavored  Grape  ia  required." — James 
CUTBUSH,  HighguU  Nurteriet.  

Salts.— The  day  has  long  passed  when  it  was  disputed  whether  saline  bodies  are  promotive  of 
▼egetable  growth.  It  is  now  determined  that  some  plants  will  not  even  live  without  the  means  of 
procuring  certain  salts.  Borage,  the  Kettle,  and  Parietaria,  will  not  exist  except  where  nitrate 
I  of  potash  is  in  the  soil ;  Turnips,  Lucerne,  and  some  other  plants,  will  not  succeed  where  there 
IS  no  sulphate  of  lime.  These  are  facts  that  have  silenced  disputation.  Still  there  are  found 
persons  who  maintain  that  salts  are  not  essential  parts  of  a  plant's  structure ;  they  assert  that 
such  bodies  are  beneficial  to  a  plant  by  absorbing  moisture  to  the  vicinity  of  its  roots  ;  or  by  im- 
proving  the  staple  of  the  soil ;  or  by  some  other  secondary  mode.  This,  however,  is  refuted 
by  the  fact  that  salts  enter  as  intimately  into  the  constitution  of  plants  as  do  phosphate  of 
lime  into  that  of  bones,  and  carbonate  of  lime  into  that  of  egg-shells.  They  are  part  of  their 
very  fabric,  universally  present,  remaining  after  the  longest  washing,  and  to  be  found  in  the 
ashes  of  all  and  any  of  their  parts,  when  subjected  to  incineration.  Thus  Saussure  observes, 
that  the  phosphate  of  lime  is  vnivertaUy  present  in  plants. — {Sur  la  Vigd.,  c.  8,  s.  4.)  The 
sap  of  all  trees  contains  acetate  of  pcttash ;  beet  root  contains  malate  and  oxalate  of  potash, 
ammonia,  and  lime;  rhubarb,  oxalate  of  potash  and  lime;  horseradish,  sulphur;  asparagus, 
super-malates,  chlorides,  acetates,  and  phosphates  of  potash  and  lime;  potatoes,  magnesia, 
citrates,  and  phosphates  of  potash  and  lime ;  Jerusalem  artichoke,  citrate,  malate,  sulphate, 
chloride,  and  phosphate  of  potash  ;  garlic,  sulphate  of  potAsh,  magnesia,  and  phosphate  of  lime ; 
geraniums,  tartrate  of  lime,  phosphates  of  lime,  and  magnesia ;  peas,  phosphate  of  lime ;  kid> 
ney  beans,  phosphate  of  lime  and  potash ;  oranges,  carbonate,  sulphate,  and  muriate  of  potash ; 
apples  and  pears,  malate  of  potash  ;  grapes,  tartrate  of  lime ;  capsicums,  citrate,  muriate,  and 
phosphate  of  potash ;  oak,  carbonate  of  potash;  and  the  lilac,  nitrate  of  potash.  Let  no  one 
fancy  that  the  salts  are  a  very  trivial  portion  of  the  fabric  of  plants.  In  the  capsicum,  they 
constitute  one-tenth  of  its  fruit :  of  carrot  juice,  one-hundredth ;  of  rhubarb,  one-eleventh  ; 
of  potatoes,  one-twentieth ;  while  of  the  seed  of  the  Ltthospermum  ojjicinale  they  actually  form 
more  than  one-half.  

Catalogues,  &c.,  Receiyed.-— The  Oardeatfs  Monthly  for  December  is  at  hand,  as 
sprightly  and  as  fresh  as  ever.     We  wish  Mr.  Meehan  all  the  success  he  deserves. 

The  Miehigan  Farmer^  (weekly,)  edited  by  R.  F.  Johnstone,  and  published  at  Detroit,  comes 
to  us  this  week  enlarged  to  a  folio.  We  take  this  as  an  evidence  of  increased  success  which 
it  well  deserves.  It  is  brimful  of  just  such  matter  as  the  farmer  and  horticulturist  most  need, 
with  a  nice  comer  for  the  ladies. 

Tke  HomeOead  greets  us  weekly  with  its  fund  of  useful  and  entertaining  matter.  It  is  an  old 
friend,  and  is  conducted  with  spirit  and  ability. 

The  California  CuUurisi  for  October  is  on  our  table.  It  contains  much  useful  and  readable 
matter,  and  gives  us  a  pleasing  picture  of  the  enthusiasm  of  our  California  confreres.  A  large 
part  of  the  present  number  is  well  taken  up  with  the  proceedings  of  the  California  Horticultural 
Society  and  Fruit  Convention.    Go  ahead,  gentlemen. 


Descriptive  List  of  Dutch  Bulbs  and  other  Flower  Roots,  with  full  directions  for  culture. 
B.  K.  Bliss,  Springfield,  Mass.    Full  and  complete. 

American  Stock  Journal. — We  have  received  the  first  number  of  the  second  volume  of 
this  fine  monthly.  It  is  ably  edited  by  D.  C.  Linsley,  and  abounds  in  practical  information 
pertaining  to  the  breeding,  keeping,  diseases,  &^c.,  of  all  kinds  of  doinestic  animals,  and  yAW  be 
useful  to  a  large  class  of  our  readers.     We  shall  not  hereafter  deem  it  beside  our  purpose  to 
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notice  periodical!  devoted  to  arts  kindred  to  our  own.    We  h&vo  elsewhere  added  a  list  of  the 
varioua  Agricaltural  and  Horticuitaral  periodicals  of  the  day. 


I 

The  following  from  Mr.  Downing,  correcting  a  statement  of  bis  in  the  January  number  for 
1859,  seems  to  us  conclusive  as  to  the  distinctness  of  Hyde's  Eliza  and  York  Madeira,  and  we 
shall  therefore  have  one  synonym  the  less,  and  this  is  a  great  point  gained : 

Hyde's  Eliza  Grape. — In  the  article  on  Grapes  in  the  January  number  of  the  HoRTiccLToaisT 
for  1859, 1  said  that  Hyde*$  Eliza,  as  received  from  two  or  thrae  sources,  was  identical  with 
York  Madeira ;  but  the  past  season  I  have  ascertained  to  a  certainty  that  they  are  distinct : 
the  vine  is  of  more  vigorous  growth,  the  bunch  and  berry  larger,  being  somewhat  like  the 
Isabella,  but  a  week  or  two  earlier ;  it  is  not  quite  equal  to  it  in  flavor,  although  preferred  by  a 
few.    Canby's  August  and  Baldwin  I  still  think  are  synonymous  with  York  Madeira. 

Chas.  Downing. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  the  October  number  of  the  Horticulturist  for  the  year  1858,  page  448,  you 
published  an  account  of  a  huge  grape-vine.  A  short  time  ago,  while  I  Was  engaged  in  a  survey- 
ing expedition,  my  attention  was  called  to  a  vine  of  so  large  a  size  I  thought  at  the  time  it 
exceeded  anything  I  had  ever  read  of  But  recollecting  the  account  of  the  one  !n  New  Jersey, 
I  turned  to  it,  and  it  beats  our  Kentucky  vine  a  little  in  circumference.  I  had  no  tape  line  with 
me,  but  measuring  a  string,  we  found  it  to  be  five  feet  eight  inches  in  circumference  five  feet 
from  the  ground ;  and  it  seems  to  be  the  same  size  for  twenty  feet,  where  it  is  decayed,  and  the 
trunk  appears  to  have  been  broken.  Numerous  strong  branches  put  out  from  the  huge  body, 
holding  it  to  its  place  ;  they  cover  a  large  black  walnut.  I  did  not  inquire  whether  the  vine 
bore  or  not.  This  vine  is  growing  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Furna  A.  Cannon,  in  the  Walnut  Bot 
torn  near  the  Ohio  river,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  above  the  town  of  Mount  Vernon,  Ind. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  vine,  Mr.  Cannon  showed  us  a  sycamore  tree,  hollow  at  the 
f  roand,  lato  which  the  hogs  go  for  shelter  in  winter,  and  on  one  occasion  he  with  another  person 
stopped  up  the  hole  or  entrance,  and  had  thirty-six  hogs  inside  the  tree ;  it  is  proper  to  say 
■ome  of  them  were  small. 

Hiyping  the  account  of  these  giant  productions  of  our  rich  alluvial  bottoms  may  not  be  unin- 
tereetiBg  to  you,  I  remain,  yours  respectfully,  Walter  A.  Towles. 

Miendenom,  Ky. 

[The  Kentucky  vine  will  do,  but  leaves  New  Jersey  a  little  ahead.  Kentucky,  however, 
DHMt  have  the  palm  on  **  pig-pens !  "—Ed.  H.] 


The  Ampelopsis  or  Virginia  Creeper.— What  a  magnificent  plant  this  is !  I  do  think 
thiit  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  in  the  country,  although  its  flowers  are  of  little  or  no 
aceovnt.  Several  years  since,  when  the  borer  was  destroying  the  Locust  trees  in  this  vicinity, 
(of  which  but  few  escaped,)  there  was  one  tree,  which,  standing  upon  the  south  side  of  the 
booae,  afforded  a  shade  to  several  windows,  and  could  not  without  much  inconvenience  be  dis- 
penaed  with.  Looking  upon  its  destruction  as  pretty  certain,  however,  I  proposed  removing  to 
it  mn  Ampelopsis  of  some  antiquity,  which  stood  in  a  not  very  suitable  spot,  with  the  expectation 
that  the  vine  would  mantle  the  dead  branches,  and  aflbrd  some  shade  until  another  tree  could  be 
reared.  The  creeper  was  removed  with  perfect  success ;  its  stem — nearly  or  quite  an  inch  in 
dtameier—waa  twined  about  the  trunk  and  principal  branches  to  the  height  of  perhaps  tw^enty 
feet^  and  moderately  pruned.    The  experiment  was  so  entirely  successful,  that  by  being  euvel- 
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oped  in  the  broad  foliige  of  the  Tine,  the  tree  was  saved  from  the  ravages  of  the  insect  to  snch 
an  extent  that  it  only  lost  a  part  of  its  top,  and  is  now  in  fine  health,  the  only  sarvivor  of  a  large 
number  of  equal  age :  nor  is  this  all.  The  Ampelopsia  has  grown  with  the  greatest  vigor,  not- 
withstanding it  was  planted  within  four  feet  of  the  tree,  and  now  overmns  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  latter,  hanging  in  masses  and  festoons  from  the  higher  branches,  a  perfect  wilderness  of 
foliage.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  the  most  beautiful  object  on  the  place,  its  young  shoots, 
with  their  small  and  delicate  light  green  leaves,  forming  a  remarkably  fine  contrast  to  the 
immense  foliage  of  the  darkest  green,  which  clothes  the  old  wood.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
gorgeous  appearance  of  the  whole  mass  after  the  October  frosts  have  changed  the  different 
shades  of  green  to  the  most  brilliant  and  varied  tints  of  crimson,  scarlet,  and  yellow,  is  beyond 
my  powers  of  description. 

Its  culture  is  the  most  simple :  when  young  it  should  have  a  moderately  rich  and  light  soil  in 
which  to  establish  itself,  for  I  think  much  depends  upon  giving  it  **  a  good  start.''  The  young 
shoots  should  be  trained  with  some  care  to  the  surface  which  they  are  to  occupy,  whether  of 
wood,  stone,  or  brick,  (the  latter  is  perfectly  appropriate).  After  they  have  become  firmly 
attached,  which  they  will  soon  do,  if  undisturbed,  the  plant  may  be  left  mostly  to  itself,  water- 
ing well  once  or  twice,  if  dry,  and  occasionally  training  a  rambling  shoot  **  in  the  way  it  should 
go/'  E. 

[We  know  nothing  to  take  the  place  of  the  Ampdopsis  hederacea — ^it  is  so  rapid  in  its  growth, 
so  thoroughly  a  shade  «iii^,  and  so  tractable  as  to  produce  an  immediate  effect  We  find  it  at 
the  north,  and  frequently  far  down  in  Southern  states.  The  A.  bipinnata,  or  Pepper-vine, 
which  we  have  also  cultivated,  is  hacdly  less  beautiful,  having  a  red  tinge  on  its  new  growth ;  it 
requires  something  like  an  arbor  or  strings  to  cling  to  by  its  grape-like  tendrils,  and  is  very 
useful  for  an  arch.— Ed.  H.  ] 

Does  Cold  Kiijl  the  Pritet?— The  Privet  has  been  a  favorite  hedge  plant,  iu  Buffalo, 
for  many  years,  and  previous  to  the  extremely  cold  winter  of  1854-5,  there  were  many  hedges 
of  it  which  had  attained  a  large  size,  some  of  which  in  beauty  were  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  by 
anything  short  of  the  Madura.  In  the  succeeding  spring  some  persons  discovered  that  their 
hedges  were  very  late  in  pushing,  and  upon  closer  examination  very  many  of  the  phints  were 
apparently  killed  to  the  ground.  In  our  own  grounds,  a  short  hedge  of  about  four  feet  in 
height  was  taken  up,  cut  down  to  about  four  inches,  and  replanted  in  another  spot  The  plants 
nearly  all  survived,  but  having  been  neglected,  made  little  growth.  Other  hedges,  after  linger- 
ing for  some  weeks,  eventually  came  into  leaf,  while  some  again  either  wholly  or  in  part  died. 

Succeeding  this  came  another  cold  winter,  and  again  the  hedges  "  caught  it,''  >o  that  of  those 
which  survived  the  former  winter,  few  went  through  the  sumnier  without  showing  some  indi- 
cations of  bard  usage.  In  some  instances,  the  plants  were  killed  in  spots,  as  if  injured  by  an 
insect.  In  others  the  extremities  were  affected,  while  a  few,  not  more  sheltered,  apparently 
escaped  with  little  or  no  injury.  This  feature  puzzles  me :  I  have  had  suspicions  that  an  insect 
might  have  something  to  do  in  the  matter,  but  upon  examining  (not  very  scientifically,  however) 
the  plants,  both  dead  and  alive,  I  oould  detect  no  {indications  of  the  presence  of  any  such  foe. 
Remarkably  fine  standard  plants  have  been  gradually  dying  since,  and  are  now  defunct,  and  of 
the  hedges  I  do  not  know  of  one  (of  any  age)  which  has  not  been  more  or  less  injured. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  we  have  always  been  accustomed  to  consider  the  privet  as  hardy  as  the 
oak,  and  it  has,  I  think,  heretofore,  so  proved ;  but  it  appean  that  we  have  been  greatly  mis- 
taken. I  should  much  like  to  know  If  the  experience  of  other  parts  of  the  country  is  similar  to 
our  own  *,  and  whether,  in  past  years,  there  has  been  any  complaint  of  a  like  nature.  If  the 
privet  can  not  be  relied  upon  as  a  hardy  plant  for  ornamental  hedges  and  screens  the  multitudes 
who  have  already  planted  it  for  these  purposes  will  be  greatly  disappointed.  JuvENis 

[We  have  heard  of  no  similar  instances  of  injury  to  the  Privet  from  cold,  notwithstanding 
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th«  leTeritj  of  latt  winter,  and  are  iooliDed  to  regard  the  cases  presented  b7  "  Juvenis"  as  of  a 
purely  local  character.  We  should  be  sorry  to  know  that  the  Privet  was  not  an  entirely  hardy 
plant  —Ed.  H.]  

For  Market  Porposes.— Your  excellent  article  under  this  caption,  Mr.  Editor,  contains 
precisely  my  own  views  on  the  subject,  and  I  am  quite  rejoiced  that  you  espoused  what  I 
consider  the  right  side  of  the  question.  I  long  since  became  disgusted  with  the  immense  quan- 
tity of  talk  which  has  been  lavished  upon  "  fruits  for  market"  and  '*  fruits  for  cooking,"  both  in 
and  out  of  the  conventions,  the  former  term  being  translatable  into  "  large,  flavorless  fruit, 
which  bean  well,"  and  the  latter  "  a  fruit  which  Is  inedible  in  a  raw  state,"  both  classes  being 
utterly  unfit  to  be  eaten  or  cultivated  in  any  civilized  community.  This  system  of  occupying 
one's  groand  and  attention  with  trees  bearing  poor  fruit,  merely  because  they  do  bear^  seems  to 
me  very  absurd.  There  are  many  varieties  which  are  good  both  for  eating  at  home  and  selling 
in  market,  and  free  bearers  withal.  So,  too,  in  respect  to  culinary  purposes.  The  commonly  re- 
ceived opinion  that  a  fruit  can  not  be  cooked  unless  unfit  for  anything  else,  is  very  erroneous, 
and  I  have  satisfied  myself  and  others  to  the  contrary.  For  instance,  the  Duchesse  d'Angou- 
lerne  pear,  which  I  have  never  heard  spoken  of  as  "  a  cooking  fruit,*'  is  nevertheless  capital  for 
that  purpose,  while  yet  hard,  and  the  same  is  true  of  many  others.  No  one  need  look  for  better 
**  cooking  apples''  than  the  Fall  Pippin,  Baldwin,  R.  I.  Greening,  and  other  table  varieties.  In 
the  case  of  a  variety  which  will  keep  for  an  unconscionable  length  of  time,  or  is  fit  for  cooking 
remarkably  early,  I  would  make  exceptions,  but  am  strongly  in  favor  of  discarding  nearly  the 
whole  tribe  of  **  cooking"  and  **  market  fruits,"  as  commonly  so  called,  without  the  least 
remorse.  ^ 

The  theory  that  a  fruit,  to  be  salable,  must  be,  if  not  flavorless,  of  indifierent  quality,  is  not 
founded  upon  fact.  The  true  state  of  the  case  is,  that  there  being  but  rarely  any  other  than 
•ach  fruits  in  the  market,  people  are  compelled  to  purchase  them  or  none.  I  question  if  any 
fmit  ever  had  a  more  widely  spread  popularity  or  was  more  eagerly  sought  for,  than  the  White 
DoyeoD^  pear— the  Virgalien  of  the  New  York  markets.  This  certainly  is  not  *'  a  market 
fmit"  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  but  of  the  very  first  quality,  when  well  grown, 
and  that  it "  oooks  well"  I  can  testify. 

One  of  the  finest  of  the  subacid  cherries,  the  May  Duke,  has  no  superior  for  cooking,  and  the 
Imperial  Gage  is  a  capital  substitute  for  the  coarse  tough  White  Magnum  Bonum  plum,  as  a 
preeerve.  Let  us  then,  Mr.  Editor^  commence  a  war  of  extermination  against  poor  fruits  "  for 
market  purposes :"  continue  to  wield  your  influential  pen  in  the  cause,  and  we  shall  see  if  good 
will  not  triumph  over  wil  in  the  end.  Yours,  A  Buffaloniam. 

[*'  A  Buf&lonian,"  on  the  whole,  is  about  right ;  still  we  could  hardly  make  up  our  mind  to 
**  cook"  the  Duchesse.  She  is  too  good,  and  at  present,  and  until  more  extensively  cultivated, 
too  valuable,  to  be  devoted  to  such  a  purpose. — Ed.  H.  ] 
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We  shall  try  to  keep  the  *'  Drawer'*  filled  with  choice  scraps  from  the  foreign  and  domestic 
press.  If,  hereafter,  any  thing  not  very  useful  or  interesting  finds  its  way  here,  the  reader 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  we  have  been  indulging  in  an  editorial  "  nap." 


Ikfluencb  of  Air  ov  thb  Soil. — It  has  been  seen  that  the  influence  which  the  atmos- 
io  fi>rce0  exert  upon  the  soil  b  various  and  extensive.    Their  action,  indeed,  is  not  rapid 
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eoergeticy  and  a  very  perfect  exposure  of  the  soil  is  necessary  to  catch  much  of  the  amelioration 
influence.  It  is  not,  therefore ,  to  be  expected  that  a  barren  soil  can  be  rendered  fertile  by  mere 
exposure  to  the  air,  although  it  were  wrought  with  a  perfection  that  would  have  satisfied  even 
Jethro  TuU.  The  importance,  however,  of  taking  advantage  of  the  manifold  benefits  to  bn 
derived  from  the  air,  it  is  hoped,  has  been  rendered  evident  in  the  course  of  this  paper.  It 
needs  scarcely  perhaps  be  said  that  stagnant  water  will  completely  prevent  any  benefit  that  is 
to  be  looked  for  from  this  source,  and  that  in  the  case  of  wet  land  its  drainage  must  first  of  all 
be  thoroughly  effected.  The  ground  being  dry,  and  the  rain  consequently  enabled  slowly  to 
filter  through  the  soil,  the  full  benefit  of  the  atmospheric  waters  will  be  obtained.  Unless  in 
the  case  of  sloping  grounds,  little  rain  water  should  run  ofi*  the  fields;  almost  the  whole  ought 
to  sink  gradually  through  the  soil  as  it  falls.  In  order,  however,  to  gain  the  utmost  advantage 
from  the  firosts  and  atmospheric  influences,  as  great  a  sur&ce  should  be  exposed  to  the  air  as 
possible ;  and  the  best  way  to  effect  this  would  seem,  in  the  case  of  ground  under  tillage,  to  bet 
to  have  the  soil  plowed  up  into  ridges  like  potato  drills,  and  to  leave  it  in  this  shape  through 
the  winter — a  practice  of  w^hich  the  advantage  is  well  known  to  gardeners.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
for  instance,  advises  that  "  the  suiface  of  all  strong  land  should  be  laid  up  in  ridges  during  the 
winter,  as  the  action  of  frost,  by  expanding  the  moisture  in  it,  leaves  it  when  thawed  in  a  fine* 
pulverized,  friable,  or  loosened  state,  by  which  it  is  rendered  fertile,  and  ready  immediately 
after  levelling  in  favorable  weather  to  receive  the  intended  crop."  Many  other  benefits,  how. 
ever,  than  those  of  the  frost,  will  result  Are  the  oxygen,  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  nothing  f 
Let  the  agricultural  mind,  therefore,  be  of  good  cheer ;  the  atmosphere  is  a  force  everywhere 
present ;  although  his  farm  may  be  Uke  Justice  Shallow's,  *'  barren,  barren,"  he  has  at  least 
this , consolation— **  Marr3\  good  airi'—T.  F.  Jamieson  of  Ellon,  in  the  English  Agricul- 
tural Sodely'i  Journal, 

R.%iLWAY  Travelling  and  Mushrooming.—"  I  was  travelling  last  week,"  writes  a  corre- 
spondent, **  by  a  railway  on  the  English  side  of  the  borders  of  South  Wales,  when  we  happened 
to  pass  a  field  spangled  with  a  most  luxuriant  growth  of  mushrooms.  I  had  hardly  remarked 
the  circumstance  to  my  companion,  when  we  felt  the  train  suddenly  stop,  and  looking  out  to 
the  front,  we  saw,  to  our  astonishment^  the  driver  jump  off  the  engine,  vault  the  fence,  and  pro- 
ceed to  fill  his  hat  with  the  treasure.  In  a  moment  the  guard  was  over  the  fence,  following  his 
example,  which,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  infectious,  for  in  less  than  half  a  minute  every  door 
was  thrown  open,  and  the  field  covered  with  the  passengers,  every  one  of  whom  brought  back 
a  pretty  good  hatful.  Not  till  this  desirable  result  was  attained,  did  we  proceed  on  our  journey, 
some  of  us  wondering  whether  we  had  been  dreaming,  and  whether,  instead  of  the  Welsh 
border  land,  we  were  not  travelling  by  some  newly  constructed  forest  line  in  the  far  West  of 
America.  We  begged  the  guard,  who  didn't  seem  quite  comfortable  about  the  joke,  to  have 
the  place  entered  for  the  future  in  his  line  of  route,  as  the  "  Mushroom  Station." — Guardian. 

[This,  certainly,  is  a  pleasing  picture  of  railway  travel  in  England,  and  reminds  us  of  a  rail- 
way that  used  to  run  between  Hudson  and  Berkshire,  which  on  one  occasion,  we  remember, 
stopped  to  enable  one  of  the  passengers  to  pick  up  his  hat  I— Ed.  H.] 

Remarkable  Conifers.— Few  persons,  I  imagine,  have  had  the  opportunity  of  beholding 
finer  specimens  of  the  Cembra  Pine  and  of  Abies  Canadensis  (the  Hemlock  Spruce)  than 
those  now  growing  in  the  pleasure  grounds  at  Osberton  Hall.  -The  Pinus  Cembra  is  nearly  50 
feet  in  height,  and  measures,  at  20  feet  from  the  ground,  60  feet  in  circumference,  and  the  trunk 
at  bottom  girths  8  feet.  Few  of  the  Pinus  tribe  are  more  beautiful  than  this ;  its  handsome 
fx>nical  shape,  and  short  rigid  horizontal  branches,  combined  with  its  color,  render  it  particularly 
attractive.  It  certainly  deserves  more  extensive  cultivation  than  it  receives,  for,  planted  as  a 
single  specimen,  it  is  really  magnificent.  Opposite  this  tree  stands  the  Hemlock  Spruce  above 
alluded  to ;  its  height  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Cembra,  and  it  measures  at  one  yard  from 
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groofid  160  feet  in  circtunference ;  ite  graceful  boughs  bending  down  to  the  ground  and  forming 
one  of  the  most  delightful  objecta  I  ever  saw.  Both  speciinenB  nre  in  the  bent  of  health  and 
growing  Tigoroasly.  The  soil  these  trees  are  in  is  very  light,  and  the  subsoil  sand  and  gravel. — 
Edward  Bennett,  Oard.  Chron.  

Faafugium  Grande.— For  the  next  few  years  this  will  be  the  most  popular  plant  among  the 
&ncj  variegated-leaved  plants,  because  it  is,  like  hoUpix  graeilu^  everybody's  plant :  a  plant  for 
I '  the  qneen'a  drawing-room,  and  which  will  also  do  for  the  rooms  and  window^  of  all  her  majesty's 
tabjects  in  the  British  isles ;  likewise  for  their  rock  gardens,  wilderness  dingles,  and  all  fancy 
works  in  roots,  stones,  and  all  manner  of  rustic  work.  That  is  to  say,  provided  it  is  kept  on 
short  commons  at  the  roots,  and  not  too  much  exposed  to  the  sun ;  but  above  all,  that  every 
slug,  and  snail,  and  nibbling  creature,  within  its  reach,  be  caught  and  ''  killed  as  dead  as  a  ham- 
mer,** before  the  plant  is  risked  out  of  doors. 

Bat  it  is  as  a  pot  plant,  and  a  trade  plant  in  pots,  that  it  will  be  most  valuable  and  valued. 
It  will  be  in  Covent  Garden  Market  this  time  next  year  at  sixpence  a  pot,  as  sure  as  my 
name  is  Donald;  there  is  no  reason  to  prevent  Far/ujium  ffrande  from  becoming  a  **  state  plant " 
in  the  markets  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  less  than  two  years  from  the  time  it  was  sold 
for  from  two  to  three  guineas  a  plant. — CoUage  Gardener, 


'  Bed-room  Decoration.— We  condense  the  following  from  the  Chtlage  Gardener.  It  pre- 
I  aents  a  pleasing  picture  which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  more  common.  We  think  we  can  see 
I    woman*8  hand  in  it  all. 

;  "  Oh.  irive  hrm  taste  !    It  is  the  linlt 

Which  biiwis  us  to  the  skiei —  • 

I  A  bridge  of  rainhowA  throMrn  across 

I  The  gulf  of  lettrs  and  sighs  ; 

Or  like  a  widow's  tittle  one — 

An  an«:el  ia  a  child — 
I  That  lead*  him  to  his  mother's  chair. 

And  shows  hira  how  she  smiled." 

'  To  show  yon  that  the  admission  of  vegetable  life  into  bed-rooms  is  more  in  vogue  than  for- 
meriy,  I  will  give  you  a  rough  sketch  of  such  an  apartment  which  I  was  privileged  to  enter,  and 
bave  permission  to  describe.    The  occupier  of  this  apartment  recognizes  the  principle,  thaf 

*«  Whatever  cheerful  and  serene 
Supports  the  mind,  supporu  the  body  too." 

At  the  end  of  the  room  is  the  window  with  balcony,  from  which  spring  clusters  of  blossoms  of 
intermingled  Calyttegia  pubescena  and  TVopaoluTM,  These  run  up  either  side  of  the  window  on 
lattice-work.  From  an  ornamental  terra  coUa  jardhiiettt  rise  plants  of  Lysimachia  manmularia^ 
covering  a  wire-work  screen  with  their  golden  blossoms.  Fronting  the  window  are  the  toilette- 
table,  glaaa,  d:c.  In  the  first  break  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  room  is  the  washhand-staod ; 
over  this  engravings  and  pictures  in  oil  colors,  d:.c.,  &.c.  The  middle  projection  contains  a  gas 
otove  with  fine  entering  the  chimney ;  above  this  the  mantel-piece.  At  each  end  Is  a  case  of 
Fen»  and  Mosses  arranged  amid  rockwood,  colored  scenery  at  the  back  imparting  an  additional 
ebarm. 

Over  one  of  these  cases  we  find  the  lines — 

"The  green  and  graceful  frrn, 

How  benatiful  it  is  I 
There's  not  a  leaf  in  all  the  land 

80  beautiful,  I  wis. 

*'Have  ye  e'er  walch'd  that  ball  unfolding, 

Wiih  each  stem  an  1  leaf  wrapp'd  small, 
Coil'd  up  wiihin  each  other 

Like  a  round  and  hairy  hall? 

*'  Have  ye  waloh'd  that  ball  unfolding, 

Each  c!n9fJy  nesiling  curl, 
iiid  iis  fair  and  leathery  leaflets 

Their  spreading  forms  unfurl  ? 


Over  the  other 
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"  Oil,  ihen  most  ijnrnccfuUy  ibcy  wave 

In  the  heilges  like  a  §ea. 
And  dear  as  ihcy  are  beauUral 

Are  ihuae  jero  leaves  to  me.'* 

""nie  tiny  mosi,  whose  silken  verdure  clothes 
The  time-worn  rock,  and  whose  brigrhi  capaatefl  rise, 
liKe  fairy  urns,  on  stuIt'S  of  golden  sheen, 
IVmand  our  admiraiion  and  our  praise 
Am  much  as  cedar*  kissing  the  biuesky 
Or  Kruikul's  giant  flower.    God  made  them  all. 
And  what  Ht)  deifrns  to  make  should  ne'er  be  deenn'd 
Unworthy  of  our  study  and  our  love." 

Betweeo  the  caaea  is  a  duplex  statue  in  phister,  and  amid  the  centre  ornaments  a  bouquet  of 
choice  flowers. 

Over  the  mantel-piece  are  views  of  the  localities  in  which  the  Ferns  were  collected— Llan> 
gollen  Vale,  Tenby,  &o.  Above  up  to  the  ceiling  are  photographic  and  lithographic  portraits, 
surmounted  by  the  Art  Union  head  of  Christ. 

In  the  next  break  we  find  pictures  printed  in  colors,  and  a  heating  flue  in  connection  with  a 
system  of  hot  water  apparatus.  Lastly,  next  the  door  is  a  table  with  Wardian  case,  containing 
Ferns  and  Mosses,  many  of  them  exotic. 

"  Of  all  modes  of  enlivening  the  aspect  of  an  apartment  there  is,  perhaps,  none  more  pleasing 
than  the  sight  of  pUnts  and  flowers  suitably  arranged  and  distributed.  The  eiyoyment  and  in- 
struction they  afford  are  within  the  reach  of  all ;  the  poor  may  partake  as  well  as  the  rich.  Great 
means  and  appliances  are  not  needed.  To  the  thoughtful  mind  the  contemplation  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  vegetation  is  a  constant  aource  of  interest."  Especially  is  this  so  to  the  Christian. 
Whatever  he  finds 

•'  Of  beautiful  or  f^and 
In  nature,  from  the  broad,  majfsiic  oak 
To  the  green  blade  that  twinkles  in  the  son, 
Prompts  with  remembrance  of  a  present  God.'* 

E.  A.  C. 

Purifying  Water.— In  every  age,  and  in  every  hot  climate,  from  the  healing  of  the  waters 
of  Marah  until  the  present  time,  some  vegetable  has  been  employed  to  render  noxi6us  water 
palatable.  In  some  parts  of  Ceylon,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  coast,  where  the 
laud  is  flat  and  sandy,  the  water  is  always  brackish,  even  during  the  rainy  season,  and  in  the 
dry  months  it  is  undrinkable.  The  natives  then  make  use  of  a  berry  for  cleansing  it  and  pre- 
cipitating the  impurities.  I  know  the  shrub  and  the  berry  well ;  but  it  has  no  English  denom- 
ination, (qy.  Stn/dtnos  potatorum!)  The  berries  are  about  the  size  of  a  very  large  pea,  and 
grow  in  clusters  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  together,  and  one  berry  ie  said  to  be  sufficient  to  cleanse 
a  gallon  of  water.  '  The  method  of  using  them  is  curious,  although  simple.  The  vessel  which  is 
intended  to  contain  the  water,  which  is  generally  an  earthen  chatty,  is  well  rubbed  on  the  inside 
with  a  berry,  until  the  latter,  which  is  of  a  horny  consistence,  like  vegetable  ivory,  is  com- 
pletely worn  away.  The  chatty  is  then  filled  with  the  muddy  water,  and  allowed  to  stand  for 
about  an  hour  or  more,  until  all  the  impurities  have  precipitated  to  the  bottom,  and  the  water 
remains  clear.  I  have  constantly  used  this  berry  ;  but  I  certainly  cannot  say  that  the  water 
has  ever  been  rendered  perfectly  clear.  It  has  been  vastly  improved,  and  what  was  totally 
undrinkable  before  has  been  rendered  fit  for  use ;  but  it  has,  at  the  best,  been  only  compara- 
tively good :  and  although  the  berry  has  produced  a  decided  effect,  the  native  accounts  of  its 
properties  are  greatly  exaggerated. — Baker's  Ceylon, 

On  Trees  and  Tree-Borino  Insects.— It  is  commonly  believed  that  insects  eat  through 
the  bark  of  healthy  trees,  and  then  enter  the  wood  itself.  I  have  already  stated  that  this  is 
not  my  belief.  The  workings  of  boring  insects  would  not  shorten  the  life  of  a  tree,  by  con- 
suming a  portion  of  the  wood,  provided  there  were  enough  of  wood  left  to  ensure  the  tree 
against  the  formidable  assaults  of  the  wintry  blast.    And,  as  for  the  bark ;  if  the  tree  were 
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liealtbj,  eToiy  hole  which  the  insect  had  made  through  it  would  be  repaired  in  doe  time  by  the 
fostering  hand  of  nature. 

Boring  the  proper  seaaon  for  increase  of  new  wood,  it  is  ioTariably  formed  at  the  periphery ; 
and  it  steadily  rolls  on  over  the  old  wood  already  made.  Insects  do  not  possess  the  power  of 
raistDg  op  the  bark  from  the  wood.  The  borers  merely  perforate  it.  When  we  discover  dif- 
ferent insects  lurking  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  we  must  not  accuse  them  of  mischief;  but 
we  most  attribute  the  separation  of  the  two  component  parts  of  a  tree  either  to  some  injury 
from  without,  or  to  disease  from  within.  The  insects  assemble  there  merely  for  safety  and 
I    comfort. 

Bark  once  separated  from  the  wood,  which  it  has  covered,  will  never  more  adhere  to  it. 
The  disaster  which  the  separation  has  made  evident  can  only  be  repaired  by  new  bark  ;  and 
thia  new  bark  will  appear  exactly  at  the  place  where  the  effect  from  the  accident  has  ceased, 
or  where  the  internal  disease  has  worn  itself  out.  No  actual  renovation  of  wood  ever  takes 
place  after  the  wood  itself  has  once  been  formed.  Holes  made  in  it  will  always  be  holes ;  and 
they  wiU  retain  their  original  shape  and  size,  so  long  as  the  tree  itself  exists. 

Now,  if  you  take  a  butcher's  knife,  and  cut  your  way  deeply  into  the  bowels  of  an  animal,  (an 
ox,  to  wit,)  the  animal  in  a  minute  or  two  will  be  as  dead  as  Julius  Csesar.  Not  so  with  a  tree. 
Yo«  maj  use  your  axe,  and  hew  out  two-thirds  of  the  bole  of  a  tree,  without  destroying  its 
Tital  powers.  In  the  course  of  time  Dame  Nature  from  without,  by  her  admirable  process  at 
tlm  periphery,  will  assist  the  tree  in  its  need,  and  eventually  will  heal  the  gaping  wound. 

So  that  I  am^never  much  alarmed,  or  down  in  the  mouth,  at  huge  limbs  being  torn  from  the 
trees  by  the  racing  winds.  Their  loss  of  limtis  is  undoubtedly  very  great  in  some  cases,  and 
gives  an  unsightly  appearance  to  the  trees.  Still  these  trees  will  live  on,  be  the  extent  of  the 
accident  what  it  may.    I  am  speaking  of  healthy  trees  only. 

But  when  I  examine  a  ooagniOcent  tree,  with  round  holes  made  by  the  insect  through  its  bark, 

,    oh,  dear  me !  I  shake  my  head  in  sorrow — ^my  very  heart  misgives  me,  and  I  exclaim,  "  Grand 

'  I    ornament  of  our  groves  and  lawns,  it  is  nearly  over  with  thee.    Thy  *  days  are  dwindled  to  the 

I  ^    shortest  span.'    Some  dire  disease  must  have  tainted  thy  once  healthy  juices,  long  before  the 

Scolytoi  applied  for  a  residence  within  thee.     Should  the  wants  of  the  oven-man  not  demand 

'    thee  for  the  present,  thou  mayest  yet  remain  erect  for  some  time  to  come.    But,  of  this  be 

,      certain — that,  although  thou  hadst  no  attractions  for  the  boring-insect  in  thy  day  of  health, 

I    believe  me,  now  that  thou  art  sick  and  feeble,  he  is  sure  to  pounce  upon  thee ;  and  he  will 

ultimately  bring  thee  to  the  dust  in  useless  ruins ;  and  that,  too,  at  the  very  time  when  all  the 

neighboring  trees  are  vigorous  around  thee — setting  thy  keen  devourer  at  defiance." 

I  invite  the  anxious  reader  to  pay  attention  to  any  tree  at  which  the  Scolytos  is  pursuing  his 

,  '    ordinary  calling.     Then,  let  him  examine  the  same  tree  during  the  following  summer,  and  be 

I      will  find  the  little  round  holes  in  the  bark,  just  as  the  insect  had  made  them,  without  any  alter- 

'      alioo  whatever.    After  this,  let  him  take  a  gimlet,  and  bore  as  many  dozens  of  holes  as  he  may 

I      think  fit  in  the  sound  bark  of  some  undeniably  healthy  trees.    Let  him  visit  these  in  the  course 

of  the  next  summer,  and  he  will  perceive  every  gimlet  hole  made  up,  by  new  bark  underneath 

I    the  old  bark. 

'  This  being  the  case,  I  trust  it  would  tend  to  convince  him  that,  while  the  Scolytus  singles 

I    oat  some  sickly  tree  wherein  to  form  a  lodgment  for  his  wife  and  children,  he  knowingly  neg- 

i    lecta  a  healthy  one.— Charles  Waterton,  WaUon  Hall. 


To  EXCLUDE  Frost  from  a  Cold  Pit.— I  have  been  accustomed  to  exclude  frost  from  my 
only  erection,  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  for  three  winters,  by  a  very  simple  and  inexpensive  piece  of 
app*ratas,  an  aooonot  of  which  may  be  useful  to  some  one  of  your  readers,  who,  like  myself,  can- 
not avul  himself  of  anything  more  costly  in  the  way  of  a  heating  apparatus.  It  is  simply  this- 
tin  box  nine  inches  square,  the  top  made  to  lift  off  and  put  on  like  the  lid  of  a  canister,  air- 
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Thtfl  18  fixed  in  one  of  the  front  corners  of  the  pit ;  a  small  pipe  enters  the  bottom  of  the  box,  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  the  diameter  of  its  bore,  and  an  inch  tin  pipe  runs  from  near  the  top  of  the 
box  along  the  front  of  the  pit,  g^ing  through  the  end  wall  where  it  makes  a  tnm  upwards  for 
six  inches.  The  lid  is  taken  off  by  a  stoat  flange  which  runs  along  the  sides,  and  the  top  is  flat;  on 
this  a  plate  of  iron  twelve  inches  square,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  is  laid,  which,  when 
heated,  gives  off  heat  enough  to  keep  up  the  temperature  quite  sufllcient  to  preserve  the  plants 
from  injury  during  a  sharp  frost,  as  I  have  several  times  experienced.  The  heating  is  effected 
by  burning  three  or  four  night-lights  (such  as  are  sold  in  boxes,  *and  consist  of  a  wick  passing 
through  a  thin  slice  of  cork).  A  small  tin  vessel  is  placed  inside  the  box,  and  serves  to  hold  the 
oil:  when  lighted  it  will  bum  all  night  without  any  further  attention.  As  there  is  no  door  to 
the  apparatus,  it  is  impossible  for  any  injurious  (^ses  to  escape  inside  the  pit;  the  lid  fits  on 
tightly,  and  the  air  which  circulates  along  the  pipe  enters  through  the  bottom  of  the  box  atone 
end  of  the  pit  and  passes  out  at  the  other,  affording  additional  wannth,  while  little  or  no 
heat  is  lost.  The  cost  of  maintaining  it  in  action  is  very  trifling,  and  I  have  been  able  to  pre- 
serve my  plants  beyond  my  expectation.— T.  B.  W. 


Climatoloot.— A  strikingly  equable  climate  is  found  at  Penzanee  in  Cornwall ;  it  is  the  garden 
of  the  English  vegetable  markets,  producing  green  peas  in  May,  and  every  vegetable  growth  at 
early  dates;  in  this  respect  it  is  in  advance  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  Penzanee  being  at  the  50th 
parallel,  and  Norfolk  at  the  37th.  The  distance  of  latitude  thus  exceeds  900  miles  between  points 
corresponding  in  vegetable  growths  for  three  months  of  spring.  In  that  part  of  EngUnd  trees  and 
plants  which  are  natives  of  tropical  olimates  often  remain  in  the  open  ground  through  the  win- 
ter without  injury.  Oranges,  lemons,  rojrtles,  camellias,  magnolias,  the  Mexican  Agave,  &c., 
require  no  protection  from  frost,  and  in  sunny  exposures  are  grown  in  the  open  air.  Yet  these 
fruits  are  difficult  to  ripen,  and  the  apricot  and  plum  generally  produce  nothing  ;  the  grape  rarely 
ripens,  currants  are  acid,  and  the  apple  rarely  comes  to  perfection.  This  is  due  to  the  low 
temperature  and  humidity  there  in  contrast  vtith  our  tropical  summer,  to  which  we  owe  our 
Indian  com  no  less  than  our  melons  and  small  fruits.  In  the  West  of  England  a  floor  of  stone 
is  almost  always  wet ;  in  Ireland  a  wet  piece  of  leather  placed  in  a  closed  room  will  not  dry  in 
a  month. 

The  uplands  of  Georgia,  and  the  interior  northward  to  Pennsylvania,  have  some  reaem- 
blance  to  France  in  various  points  of  cultivable  capacity,  and  the  averages  of  temperature  would 
appear  to  confirm  this  more  strongly  than  a  further  analysis  will  bear  the  comparison  out ;  it  is 
alternately  too  dry  and  too  wet,  too  warm  and  too  cold.  The  delicate  lucerne,  &.C.,  fail  here, 
and  the  finer  varieties  of  grapes  and  olivea  also  fail.  But  the  Indian  com,  tobacco,  and  cotton 
are  adapted  to  this  state  of  the  climate,  and  the  success  is  great.  The  shades  of  climate  are  a 
study  in  themselves ;  we  hear  at  one  time  of  tea  in  S.  Carolina,  and  of  other  novel  things  else- 
where, but  the  acclimation  of  plants  is  a  delicate  operation.  A  colony  of  Greeks,  from  Suiyroa 
in  Asia,  long  since  established  themselves  on  the  east  coast  of  Florida,  lat.  29^,  a  point  far  south 
of  their  native  place,  which  is  in  latitude  38^  26'.  They  planted  the  orange  and  other  tropical 
fmits,  but  now  a  few  remnants  only  are  left;  the  changes  of  temperature  there  are  sometimes 
very  severe.  Near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  there  is  a  tendency  towards  the  development  of  a  sum- 
mer rainy  season,  and  at  New  Orleans  the  characteristics  of  such  a  season  are  often  strongly 
marked,  the  moming  of  each  day  being  clear,  but  heavy  rains  setting  in  as  the  heat  attains  a 
high  point.    These  always  greatiy  lower  the  temperature,  and  cease  in  the  evening. 


Fruit  op  the  Eugenia  Uoni  and    Fuchsia  Corymbiflora.— Great  expectations 
were  at  one  time  formed  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  fmit  of  Eugenia  Vgni  for  the  dessert ;  these 


expectatioDt  bare  not,  wc  believe,  in  this  country  at  least,  been  realized.  Our  own  ejcperience 
IB  rather  against  it ;  it  fails  to  satisfy  us  in  this  respect,  and  is  not  very  highly  esteemed  in 
England,  s  we  gather  from  what  follows : 
"  As  the  fruit  of  Eagmia  Ugni  has  attained  a  somewhat  important  feature  from  the  fact  of 
t  a  prize  being  offered  for  it  at  the  late  Horticultural  Show  in  London,  it  may  be  as  well  here 
to  explain  to  the  inexperienced  what  this  fruit  really  is.  Asa  new  dessert  fruit  is  a  matter 
in  which  every  one  must  feel  an  interest,  and  every  one  not  being  in  possessiun  of  the  tree, 
or,  perhaps,  not  knowing  what  it  is  like,  it  may  be  well  here  to  describe  it. 

"  The  Eu^nia  Ugni  is  a  small-leaved  evergreen  shrub,  apparently  of  slow  growth,  its  fuliage 
somewhat  like  the  common  Box  tree,  but  I  believe  not  very  hardy.    The  fruit,  of  which  so 
I    mach  yc^s  expected,  is  anything  but  handsome,  being,  in  fact,  as  like  the  common  Hnw  as 
I    anything  else,  and,  though  larger  than  the  commonest  of  all,  is  nut  so  largo  as  those  of  the  fancy 
,    kinds  of  that  commonest  of  all  fruit ;  but  in  color  and  largeness  of  eye  it  very  much  resembles 
'    the  Haw.    Now,  a  fruit  with  ivj  great  pretensions  to  appearance  ought  to  have  some  goctd 
qualifications  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  at  table,  and  I  am  far  from  denying  this  its  due  in  that  re- 
spect, for  its  flavor  is  to  my  taste  far  from  disagreeable ;   on  the  contrary,  if  the  fruit  was 
I    laricer,  I  think  it  might  become  a  favorite.     There  is  a  sort  of  richness  about  it  which  I  have 
I    not  found  in  anything  else,  and  on  the  whole  I  like  it  better  than  some  fruits  that  are  occasion- 
ally  sent  to  table,  as  the  Passion  fruit,  Plantain,  &.c. ;  but  its  diminutive  size  and  appearance  are 
'    a  defect  not  easily  got  over,  and  it  is  likely  most  people  will  feel  dissatibfied  with  it  aller  seeing 
it  ODce.     As  a  plant,  however,  it  is  worthy  ofattention.  and  it  would  seem  to  be  well  fitted  to 
!    cover  a  low  wall,  it  being  on  a  situation  of  that  kind  that  I  have  it  growing,  facing  the  south  ; 
the  few  berries  there  were  ripening  the  middle  of  September. 

**  In  its  present  condition  the  fruit  of  Eugenia  Ugnixi^  certainly  inferior  in  point  of  appearance 

to  that  of  several  uf  the  Fuchsias,  and  the  latter  are,  I  believe,  equally  wholesome  and  agreeable, 

the  best  bearing  one  being  Fucfisia  corjfmUjhra,  which,  if  cultivated  for  its  fruit,  might  be  made 

both  a  useful  and  ornamental  object,  and  its  juicy  berries  of  a  dark  plum-color  might  find  them- 

I    selves  many  friends.     F.  fulgena  is  equally  fruitful,  but  the  fruit  is  less  showy,  being  a  yellowish 

'    green ;   but  these  fruits  are  certainly  as  much  entitled  to  attention  as  that  of  Eugenia,  and 

I    posaibly  may  get  it  when  the  failure  of  the  other  becomes  patent."— J.  RousoN,  in  Coltagt 

Gardener.  

CniNESB  Mode  of  taking  Honey. — During  my  sojourn  in  this  place,  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  witnessini:^  a  novel  mode  of  taking  honey  from  bee-hives.     The  Chinese  hive  is  a  very 
rude  affair,  and  looks  very  different  to  what  we  are  accustomed  to  use  in  England ;  yet,  I  sus- 
'    pect,  were  the  beesconsulted  in  the  matter,  they  wuuld  prefer  the  Chinese  one  to  ours.     It 
I     consists  of  a  rough  box,  sometimes  square,  and  sometimes  cylindrical,  with  a  movable  top  and 
'    bottom.     When  the  bees  are  put  into  a  hive  of  this  description,  it  is  rarely  placed  on  or  near 
the  ground,  as  with  us,  but  is  raiited  ei^ht  or  ten  feet,  and  generally  fi.xed  under  the  pmjecting 
roof  of  a  house  or  outbuilding^.    No  doubt  the  Chinese  have  remarked  the  partiality  which  the 
inaecta  have  for  places  of  this  kind  when  they  choose  quarters  for  themselves,  and  have  taken 
a  lesson  from  this  circumstance.    My  landlord,  who  had  a  number  of  hives,  having  doterminrd 
,    no  day  to  take  some  honey  from  two  of  them,  a  half-witted  priest,  who  was  famous  for  his 
t    prowesa  in  such  matters,  was  sent  for  to  perform  the  operation.    This  man,  in  addition  to  his 
I     priestiy  dnties,  had  the  charge  of  the  buflfaloes  which  were  kept  on  the  farm  attached  to  the 
I     temple.     He  came  round  in  high  glee,  evidently  considering  his  qualifications  of  no  ordinary 
'     kind  for  the  operation  he  was  about  to  perform.    Curious  to  witness  his  method  of  proceeding 
I     with  the  buainess,  I  left  some  work  with  which  I  was  busy,  and  followed  him  and  the  other 
prieata  and  servants  of  the  establishment  to  the  place  where  the  hives  were  fixed.    The  form  of 
the  bivea,  in  this  Instance,  was  cylindrical ;  each  was  about  three  feet  in  height,  nnd  rather 
wider  at  tho  bottom  than  the  top.     When  we  reached  the  spot  where  the  hives  were  placed, 
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operator  jumped  upon  a  table  placed  there  for  the  purpose,  and  gently  lifted  down  one  of  the 
hives  and  placed  it  on  its  side  on  the  table.  He  then  took  the  moTable  top  off,  and  the  honey- 
comb, with  which  the  hive  was  quite  full,  was  exposed  to  our  view.  In  the  meantime  an  old 
priest,  having  brought  a  larj^e  basin,  and  everything  being  ready,  our  friend  commenced  to  cut 
out  the  honeycomb  with  a  knife  made  apparently  for  the  purpose,  and  having  the  handle  almost 
at  right  angles  with  the  blade.  Having  taken  out  about  one- third  of  the  contents  of  the  hive, 
the  top  was  put  on  again,  and  the  hive  elevated  to  its  former  position.  The  same  operation  was 
repeated  with  the  second  hive,  and  in  a  manner  quite  as  satisfactory.  Bnt  it  may  be  asked, 
'*  Where  were  the  bees  all  this  time  ?"  and  this  is  the  most  curious  part  of  my  story.  They 
had  not  been  killed  by  the  fumes  of  brimstone — f(»r  it  is  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Budd- 
hist creed  to  take  away  animal  life— nor  had  they  been  stupified  with  fungus,  which  is  some- 
times done  at  home ;  but  they  were  flying  about  above  our  heads  in  great  numbers,  and  yet, 
although  we  were  not  protected  in  the  slightest  degree,  not  one  of  us  was  stung,  and  this  was 
the  more  remarkable,  as  the  bodies  of  the  operator  and  servants  were  completely  naked  from 
the  middle  upwards.  I'he  charm  was  a  simple  one ;  it  lay  in  a  few  dry  stems  and  leaves  of  a 
species  of  Artemisia  (Wormwood)  which  grows  wild  on  these  hills,  and  which  is  largely  used 
to  drive  that  pest,  the  musquito,  out  of  the  dwellings  of  the  people.  This  plant  is  cut  early  in 
summer,  sun-dried,  then  twisted  into  bands,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  operation  which  I  am  describing,  one  end  of  the  substance  was  ignited  and  kept  burning 
slowly  as  the  work  went  on.  The  poor  bees  did  not  seem  to  know  what  to  make  of  it.  They 
were  perfectly  good-tempered,  and  kept  hovering  about  our  heads,  but  apparently  quite  incapa- 
ble of  doing  us  the  slightest  injury.  When  the  hives  were  properly  fixed  in  their  places,  the 
charm  was  put  out,  and  my  host  and  his  servants  carried  off  the  honey  in  triumph. — Fortune** 
China. 


Culture  op  thk  PETrxiA  from  Seed.— The  improvement  of  the  Petunia  is  now  justly 
receiving  marked  attention,  and  no  plant  better  merits  it.  For  shoWj  the  Petunia,  in  our  esti- 
mation, is  one  of  the  most  valuable  bedding  plants  we  have.  Thus  far,  American  seedlings 
surpass  those  of  foreign  introduction  in  all  the  elements  of  a  good  flower.  We  saw  some  seed- 
lings from  Mr.  Isaac  Buchanan  last  fall,  of  great  beauty ;  bnt  the  end  has  not  been  reached  yet. 
The  following  is  one  mode  of  raising  seedlings : 

'*  It  is  but  within  these  last  ten  years  that  this  class  of  flowers  has  been  brought  into  general 
notice,  and  during  that  time  great  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  symmetry  and  substance 
of  the  blossoms,  which  has  added  much  to  their  beauty,  and  rendered  them  still  more  attrac- 
tive. The  present  mode  of  cultivating  them  as  specimens,  together  will^  the  peculiar  fragrance 
they  possess,  unlike  any  other  plant  in  cultivation,  has  deservedly  won  for  them  a  place  in  the 
conservatory  and  the  greenhouse,  as  well  as  the  flower-border,  where,  under  proper  treatment, 
they  form  a  conspicuous  and  interesting  feature,  when  studded  with  their  noble  blossoms  of 
varied  colors.  The  following  successful  mode  cf  their  culture  from  seed  will,  I  trust,  be  accept- 
able ta  those  who  admire  the  Petunia.  About  the  beginnhig  of  March  I  prepare  as  much  com- 
post as  I  expect  will  be  wanted  for  the  season,  by  a  mixture  of  one  part  decomposed  leaf  mould, 
two  parts  rich  peat,  and  a  portion  of  silver  sand.  At  the  same  time  I  cleanse  the  pots  or  pans 
intended  for  use,  that  all  nitiy  be  sweetened  and  6t  by  the  time  the  seed  is  to  be  sown. 

"  I  commence  operations  by  first  sifting  a  little  of  the  soil  for  sowing  the  seed  upon,  and  care- 
fully  picking  out  all  grubs  and  worms  before  using  the  same.  I  then  put  one  inch  of  crocks  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pan  for  drainage,  and  cover  them  with  a  little  moss  or  coarse  peat,  to  prevent 
the  fine  earth  from  running  between,  and  fill  up  with  the  above  compost,  gently  pre^ng  it 
down  with  the  hand  till  a  smooth  surface  is  obtained,  when  I  sprinkle  on  the  seed,  distributing 
it  as  regularly  as  possible,  and  place  the  pan  in  a  pit  or  frame  where  the  heat  ranges  from  60^ 
to  65^^,  with  a  sweet  and  humid  atmosphere.    In  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  the  young  plants  will 
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make  tbrir  appearanoe,  when  care  must  be  taken  to  preserve  them  from  slugs,  wood-lice,  &c., 
or  the  whole  pan  of  plants  may  be  deronred  in  one  ni/E^bt.  Give  plenty  of  air ;  and,  in  order  to 
keep  them  strong  and  stocky,  raise  the  pans  close  up  to  the  glass. 

**  As  soon  as  the  planta  begin  to  get  crowded,  I  prepare  more  pans,  filled  after  the  manner  de- 
scribed above  ;  prick  ont  all  the  largest,  and  return  them  to  the  same  pit  or  frame,  taking  care 
to  ahade  and  give  air  as  often  as  necessary,  till  the  plants  have  made  fresh  fibre.  In  a  short 
time  tbey  will  be  fit  to  plant  separately  into  3- inch  pots ;  they  may  then  be  removed  to  a 
eold  frame,  and  a  full  supply  of  air  must  be  given.  As  soon  as  they  come  into  flower,  select  the 
beat :  those  that  are  most  etrcnlar,  smooth  on  the  edge,  with  the  outline  free  from  indentation,  a 
stout  corolla,  and  in  color  the  greatest  novelty  combined  with  quality.*'— M. 


BaravA^-siA  Scaveoiexs. — Parties  having  largo  conservatories  or  entrance  halls  to  decorate 
in  the  autumn,  will  find  this  one  of  the  most  useful  plants,  treated  as  under.  If  commencing 
with  a  young  plant,  it  must  be  grown  on  as  much  as  possible  the  first  year,  keeping  it  to  one  stem ; 
mod  if  anything  like  justice  has  been  done,  it  will  attain  a  considerable  height,  so  that  the  next 
season's  routine  may  be  taken  as  the  annual  one.  In  March  or  April  cut  this  back  to  (say)  five 
or  six  feet,  according  to  the  height  required,  allowing  from  three  to  four  for  the  growth  of  the 
yoang  shoots  before  branching  out.  Shake  it  out,  and  repot  it  in  a  proportionate  sized  pot, 
giving  it  nothing  but  well-decayed  melon  ground  dung,  in  lumps,  and  a  little  sand ;  if  couven- 
leot  to  the  parties,  give  a  little  bottom  heat,  that  by  having  a  stock  it  gives  earlier  bloom ;  but 
tbis  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  success ;  when  it  begins  to  break  all  the  shoots  but  one  must 
be  rubbed  off:  in  this  and  the  dung,  I  consider,  lies  the  secret  For  three  months  I  have  seen 
from  twenty  to  eighty  blooms  out  every  morning  on  this  young  shoot,  filling  the  air  with  perfume. 
The  older  the  plant  the  more  certain  the  success  as  to  large  blooms  and  rich  dark  leaves.—- J 
F.,  in  FhriU. 


Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Periodicals.— While,  with  a  pardonable  partiality, 
we  wAuld  commend  oar  own  Magazine  strongly  to  our  friends,  w^e  are  not  insensible  to  the 
merits  of  others,  and  herewith  append  a  list  of  the  various  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Period- 
tcala  of  the  day,  in  order  that  onr  readers  may  make  themselves  better  acquainted  with  them, 
if  so  disposed.    Any  omission  will  be  gladly  supplied. 

C.  M.  Saxtox,  Barker  &  Co.,  25  Park  Row.  New  York,  will  receive  subscriptions  for 
any  of  them. 
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KEW  YORK. 

TnjB  Cd-TtVATOB,  Albany;  Lnthcr  TackcT  A  Son, 
Eds.  and  Pnba. ;  John  J.  Thomas,  Associate  Kd. 
MoDtiily,  82  pages.    50  cents. 

Ok^k»ee  Fabmeb,  Rochester ;  Joseph  Ilarrb,  Ed. 
and  Pob.    Mimthly,  82  pagca.  6o  cento. 

JLuEMiCAix  AoKicuLTiTRisiT,  NcTf  York ;  Oranga  Jndd, 
R<L  aad  Pub.    Monthly,  82  pagus.    $ •. 

Tbr  HocTicrL-nniiaT,  New  York ;  Peter  B.  Mead, 
Ed. :  (*.  H.  Saxton,  Barker  A  Co.,  Ttibs.  Monthly,  4» 
pages,  octaTO.    $2 ;  with  colored  plati.**,  15. 

WoBKiTffO  Farmer,  New  York ;  J.  J.  Mapes,  Ed. 
CbMw  J.  Mapea,  Pab.    Monthly,  24  pagca,  quarto.    $1. 

MoomB*s  RrsAL  New  Yorkkb,  Kochestor ;  D.  D.  T. 
Moore,  Ed.  and  Pub.  Weekly,  8  pajzcs,  large  quarto.  t2. 

CovJSTVt  Okhtuoiak,  Albany;  Luther  Tucker  &   der,  Ag.  Eds. ;  Otis  Brewer  Jb  Son, Puha.  Weekly,  large 
Son,   Kds»  Rod  Puba.;  J.  J.  Thomas  iVaaociate  Ed.    quarto.   |2.u(>. 
Weeklj,  i6  pagea,  quarto.    12. 

RrRAi.  American,  UtlcA;  T.  B.  Miner,  Ed.  and  Pub. 
Weeklj,  8  pagea,  quarto.    $  .5. 

Amrrican  Stock  Jocrxal,  New  York ;  D.  C.  Lins- 
lej,  £d.    and  Pub.     Monthly,  82  pages,  octavo.    $1. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Gekmantowx    Tp.lkoraph,    Germantown ; 
R.  Freae,  Ed.  and  Pub.     Weekly.    J 2. 

Gardener's  MowrnLY,  Philadelphia;  Thomas  Mee- 
han,  Germantown,  Ed.  16  pages,  quarto.    $1. 

National    AoRicuLTiRiaT,   Pittsburgh;    J.  T.  F. 
Wright,  Ed.  and  Pub.    Monthly,  8  pages,  quarto,    fi. 

Farmer    ani>     Gardener,    Philadelphia;    A.  M. 
Spangler,  Ed.  and  Pro.    Monthly,  16  pages,  quarto,  ^i. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Maoazinr  or  IIoRTTcrLTURE,  BostoR ;  r.  M.  IIoTey, 
Ed. ;  llovey  &  Co.,  Pubs.    46  pages,  octavo.    $2. 
Boston  CrLTiVATOR,  Boston ;  S.  Howard  and  J.  Ped- 


Mabsaciifsktts  Pi^uohmav,  Boston;  "W.  &  W. 
J.  Bncknilnster,  Eds.  anrl  Pubs.    |2. 

N^Rw  England  Farmer,  Boston;  Simon  Brown 
Ag.  Ed.;  R.P.  Eaton,  Gen.  Ed.;  F.  Holbrook.  H.  F' 
French,  Associate  Eds. ;   Nourse,  Eaton,  &  Tolman' 
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Pato.  $8.    The  New  EngUnd  Farmer,  Monthly,  83 
pages,  octavo,  $1. 

OHIO. 

Ohio  CuL-mrATOB,  Colun  bus ;  8.  D.  IlRrrifl,  E4.  «nd 
Pub.    Semi-monthly,  16  pages,  octaro.    $t. 

Omo  Farmbr,  CleveUnd;  Thomas  Brown,  Ed.  and 
Pub.    Weekly,  8  pages,  quarto.    $2. 

Ohio  Vallkt  Farxeb,  Clntflnnatl;  B.  F.  Sandford, 
Ed.  and  Pub.    Monthly,  1«  pages,  quarto.    |*. 

Tji«  Cincinkatus,  College  lUU:  F.  O  Cary,  J.  A. 
Warder,  and  W.  H.  Ouglcy,  Eds.  Monthly,  4S  pages, 
octavo.    1^. 

TnE  WooL-GsowKB,  Cleveland.  Monthly,  8  pages, 
quarto.    60  eents. 

Ambbioan  KiTRALiST,  Sprlngflold ;  J.  B.  Dodge,  Ed. 
and  Pub.    Weekly,  8  pages,  quarto.    $3. 

MAINE. 

Mains  Fabwbb,  AugusU  -,  E.  Holmes,  Ed. ;  Iloman 
&  Manley,  Pubs.     |i.7&. 

RuuAL  Ixtblligbncer,  Gardiner;  William  A.  Drew, 
Ed. ;  A.  D.  Brock,  Pub.    $!.&(>. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Nbw  IlAUPsniBB  JorsNAL  or  Aoriculturb.  Man- 
Chester;  Z.  Breed,  Weare,  Ag.  Ed.;  Gilmoro  4&  ^lartin, 
Pubs.    $1.5  >. 

ILLINOIS. 

Embrt*b  Journal  of  Aoricultitrk,  and  Prairie  Far* 
mer,  Chlcigo ;  U.  D.  Emery,  C.  D.  Bragdon,  and  C. 
Kcnnicott,  kds.;  Emery  &  Co.,  Pubs.  Weekly,  16 
pages,  quarto.    $2. 

North- Wbstbbn  Pbaibib  Fabhbr,  Chicago;  J.  C. 
Hedlll  and  l  Larlos  Betts,  Eds. ;  W.  8.  Uonnuld,  Pub. 
Weekly,  i6  pages,  quarto     $2. 

Thb  iLLiyoia  Farmbb,  Springfield ;  S.  Francis,  Ed. ; 
Ballhache  &.  iiaker.  Pubs.    Monthly,  16  pages.    $1. 

IOWA. 

North  Wbbtbbw  and  Horticultural  Journal,  Du- 
buque; Miller  and  Lombard,  Eds.;  Miller  A  Brayton, 
Pubs.     Monthly,  82  pages,  octftvo.    %l. 

PioNRKR  Farmbb,  Des  Moines;  W.  8.  Simmons  A 
Co.,  Eds.  &  Pubs.    Somi-manthly.    $1. 

MISSOURI. 

Thb  Vallbt  Fabvrb,  St  Louis ;  N.  J.  Colman,  Ed. 
and  Pub. ;  II.  P.  Byram,  Travelling  Ed.,  LoubviUe, 
Ky.    Monthly,  82  pages,  ocUvo.    $1. 

Farmbb,  Minbb,  and  Mechanic,  St  Lonls;  P.  R. 
Elliot,  Ag.  Ed.:  Thomas  it  Schutz,  Pubs.  Semi- 
monthly,  folio.    $1. 

KENTUCKY. 
Kbntuckt  Fabmbs,  Frankfort;  A.  G.  Hodgc",  Ed. 
and  Pub.     Monthly,  .6  pages,  quarto.    |l. 

CONNECTICUT. 
Tub    HoMBSTBAn,    Hartford:   Wi  liam  Clift,  T.  S. 
Gold,  H.  A.  Dyer,  &  M.  C.  Weld,  Eds. ;  Geo.  D.  Rand, 
Pub.    16  pagis,  quarto,  M-eekly.    $2. 

NEW  JERSEY. 
Nbw  Jcbsbt  Farmbb,  Trenton ;  David  Naar,  Ed.  As 
Pub.    Monthly,  82  pages,  octavo.    $1. 

MARYLAND. 
Ambbioan  Fabmbb,  Bftltimore:  N.  B.  Worthington 
ic  Co.,  Eds.  and  Pubs.    Montlily,  82  pages,  octavo.    $1. 
Rural  Rbgutbr,  Baltimore;  8.  Sands  &  Mills,  Pubs. 

VIRGINIA. 
SouTiiBRK   PLA.NTBB,  Richmond;    J.  £.  Williams, 
Ed.;  Auguist  &  Williams,  Pubs.     Monthly,  61  pnges, 
octavo.    $2. 


SoumBRN  Fabmbb,  Petersbarg;  T.  8.  Pleanata, 
Ed.    SmaU  folio,  weekly.    $1. 

ViRoiNiA  Fabmbb,  Riclimond;  M.  8.  Crocket,  Ed. 
and  Pub.    Folio,  weekly.    $2. 

OEOBGIA. 

SouTHBBN  Cultxyatob,  Augusta;  D.  Sedmond  de  C. 
W.  Howard,  Eds.;  W.  8.  Jones,  Pub.  Monthly,  4J2 
pagea.    $1. 

South  Countryman,  Mariettt ;  C.  W.  Howard,  Ed., 
Kingston;  W.  H.  Hunt,  Pub.    Monthly,  82  pages.    $:. 

SouTUBRN  FiRLD  AND  FiRESiDF.,  Augosta ;  D.  Lee, 
W.  W.  Mann,  and  Wm.  N.  White,  e£i  ;  J.  Gadner, 
Pub.    Weekly,  flio.    $2. 

MISSISSII'I  L 
Thb  SnuTHBBN  Rural  Gbntlbman,  Grenada;  Dr. 
M.  W.  Philips,  Ag.  Ed. ;  J.  8.  Da>is,  Gen.  Ed.  and  Pro- 
prietor.   Weekly,  8  p^ges.    $2.50. 

NORTH   CAROLINA. 
NoBTn  Cabolina  Pla.nteb,  Raleiich;  8.  W.  W«st- 
bmok,  Hort,  stnd  W.  H.  Hamilton,  Florlcultural  Ed. ; 
A.  M.  Gonnan,  Pub.    Monthly.    $1. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Thb  Farmbb  and  Planter,  Columbia;  W.  Summer, 
Hort  Ed.;  E.  M.  6toke^  Proprietor.  Monthly,  82 
pagesb    $1. 

INDIANA. 

Indiana  Farmer,  Indianapolis ;  J.  M.  Ray,  Ed.  * 
E.  Wcllhouse  <fe  Co.,  Pubs.  Weekly,  folio.    |I. 

Indiana  Fabmbr,  Indianapolis :  Monthly.  Com- 
menced in  1SA2,  now  made  up  from  the  weekly  above 
noticed.    82  p  iges,  $1. 

MICHIGAN. 
Michigan  Farmer,  Detroit;  R.  F.  Johnstone,  Ed. 
and  Pub.    Weekly,  8  pages,  quarto.  $2. 

WISCONSIN. 

North-western  Culttvatob  Madison;  Powers  St 
Hoyt,  Eds.  and  Pubs.    Monthly,  82  pages,  octavo.    $1. 


TENNESSEE. 
SouTiTBBN  Homestead,  Nashville;  L.  P.  WlfliamsA 
Co.,  Eds.  and  Pubs.    Weekly,  6  pages,  quarto.    $2. 

ALABAMA. 
Amebic  AN  Cotton  Planter,  Montgomery;  N.  B. 
Cloud,  Ed.  and  Pub.     Monthly,  82  pages,  octavo.    $1. 
Alabama  Plantbb,  Kobile. 

CALIFORNIA. 
California  Farmer,  San  Francisco;  Col.  Warren, 
Ed.  and  Pub.    Weekly,  8  pages,  qnait<i.  $5. 

California  CuLturist,  San  Francisco;  Wadswortb, 
Ed.;  WadsworUi  ik  Terrell,  Pubs.    Monthly, 43  i>agea. 

OREGON. 

ORr.aoN  FArjtfKB,  Portland;  A.  G.  Walling,  Ed.; 
W.  R.  Taylor  &  Co.,  Pubs.  Monthly,  .6  pages,  quarto. 
$2. 

CANADA. 

Fabmbr'b  JoirRNAU  and  Traniactlons  of  the  Board 
ofAgricnUnro  of  Lower  Canada,  Montreal:  in  French 
and  Entrlish;  .'amos  Anderson,  English  Ed. ;  J.  Per- 
rault,  French  Ed. ;  De  Moutigny  ^  Co.,  Pubs.  Moothly, 
48  pnges,  octavo.    (1. 

Canadian  Agbtculturibt,  and  Jnnmal  and  Trans- 
actious  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Upper  Canada, 
Toronto.    Monthly,  4S  pages,  octavo.    50  cents. 

NEBRASKA. 
Tub  Nrbrasxa  Farmer,  Brownville;  R.  W.  Famaa, 
Ed.  and  Pub.   Monthly,  16  pages.    $1. 
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HORTICULTURIST    APVERTISER.  ' 


TERlflS  FOR  I860. 


^^  P*€^i  On«  inaenum,      ....  $10  00 

"         Three     do. 26  00 

**         Six         do. 45  00 

*•         Twelve  do. 80  00 


Lew  than  a  quarter  of  a  p«g«,  at*  the  rate  of  16  cents 
a  line  for  each  insertion.  The  third  and  fourth  cover 
pages,  and  the  second  and  third  i>a|ses  in  front  of 
Magazine,  $15  per  page. 


AdrerttsementB  should  reach  the  Publuher  hy  the  20th  of  the  month  precediDg  intended  puh* 
lici*tion.  As  they  tre  not  always  able  to  neet  the  demands  for  advertising  columns,  the 
cominanicaUons  reoelved  first  have  the  preference.    Bctanical  namn  mud  he  very  legibly  wriUen. 

As  the  nace  to  be  occopied  by  advertisements  can  be  regulated  to  some  extent  by  the 
wishes  of  Advertisers,  it  is  well  to  indicate  on  the  manuscript  about  the  space  wished  for,  and 
the  number  of  insertions. 

Additts         C.  M.  SAZTOH,  BAMTETl  ft  CO.,  FuUishesB,  25  l\irk  Row,  N,  T. 
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SIDNEY  &  ADAMS, 

LANDSCAPE  (JARDENERS  MB  UMAL  AEOHITEOTS, 

520  WALNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 

riaas  made  for  Conntrjr  Seats,  Cemetertes,  *c.,  and  work  exe- 

cotcd  hj  contract  tf  desired. 
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BOOK  PUBLISHING  HOUSE.! 


Having  pnTchased  the  entire  Stock  and  Basiness  of  A.  0.  MOORE  k  CO., 
AoRicuLTURAb  PUBLISHERS  AND  BooKSELLKRS,  (formerly  C.  M.  Saxtok  6i  Oo.,) 
and  united  the  same  to  our  business  as  heretofore  conducted,  we  now  offer 
to  the  Public  the  most  extensive  assortment  of  works  on 

HOETICULTURE, 

Enral  Art  and  Domestie  Economy, 

that  can  be  found  in  the  world. 

It  will  be  OUT  purpose  to  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  fall  STipply  of  every- 
thing in  our  line,  and  all  ordecft  aod  inquiries  addresiMsd  to  4i»  wJUl  r««eive 
prompt  attention. 

OOMPLETE  CATALOGUES  OF  CUB  FDBnOATIONS 

'    .WBieS  BMBBICI  TBI 

Biographical  Series  and  Miscellaneous  ^orks/ 

formerly  published  by  MILLER,  ORTON  &  CO.,  will  be  forwarded  l»  My 
address  upon  application. 

C  M.  SAZTOH,  BABEER  &  00.,. 

AgricuUurol  Book  Publishers  arui  Booksellers^ 

AMD   PUBLTSHtftS   Or 

Tlie  Horticulturist, 

No.  26  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

HATncf  diepoeed  of  my  interest  in  ilio  Agrietiltitnd'Book  bnsitien  to  Menrs:  C.  H.  Saxton«» 
;Barker  k  Cf^  (mj  friend,  Mr.  G.  M.  Saztoo,  hariog.beeii  fornier)y;mf  partner,)  I cftQ  cordUIIy 
commend  mj  succenon  to  the  AgricuUnral  public,  witb'the  asnirance  that  the  cause  for  which 
Mr.  Saxton  and  myself  *lmVe  fo^^Airtf  ^rnijofntty  aifl'  separat^y  labored,  will  not  suffer  \rf ' 

k^Wi  this  transfer.  Njcw  Yobx»  Oct  20,  1859.  A.  0.  MOORE. 

ti 


For  S41b  in  IS&sr  loit  lij  a  M.  .^xtoJv  ^aj:keF,&  Co. 

Now  Bs*j>T— Single  Copies  sent  by  nail,  paat-pftid<  Spr  twenty-five  cents.    Agents  wanted' 

m\\\\\\\\m\nm\mm: 

FOR   1860.  ' 

THE  SIXTH  NTTMBKR  of  tiifs  #oHc  ifr!bow  t^eady,  aifi4  presents  feftlnres  of  ao  leas  attract-  , 
iveoefis  and  value  than  its  predeoewora.  The  fallowing  abstract  of  it«  contoDts,  together  , 
with  the  fact  that  are  Illaet  ated  by  no  less  than  One  Handred  and  Seventy-eight 

BngravingB^  frill  afiO^rd  better  evideocsL^f  thii^  tXpiAlunzthini^.the  PabUshers  cai^  ff y^ 

L  OBNAMENTAI/  FliAKT^C3--Thixty:-Qiz  El^^ 
IL  COnNTR7DWELLZN^S^Tvraaty#AFe]&igraviiigs.  Eight  • 
Original  Designa 

%o  This  is  a  Chapter  which  will  pcove  serviceable  especially  to  these  who  wish  sngges-  . 
tions  as  to  neat  and  inexpensive  structures  for  practical  purposes,  which  with  some  taste  . 
and  considerable  ezieM  of  accommodstions,  combine  great  convenience  of  interior  arrange- ' 
nwnt.  I 

III.  HElXa^ES— Thirteen  Engravings. 

rv.  FENCES  AND  PENCE-MAKIN&-Fifteen  Engravings. 
V.  FABH  GATES-Fifteen  Engravings. 
VI.  BARNS  AND  STABLES— Twenty*five  Engravings.' 
:VII.  IMPLEMENTS  OF  TILLAO-E-Twenty-one  Engravings. 
VIIL  OTHER  NEW  INPLEMENTS-Six  Engravings. 
IX  FRUITS  AND  FRUIT-CULTURE-Sevw  Engravings. 
X  SUPPLEMENTARY  LIST  OF  NURSERIES. 
XL  RURAL  MISCELLANT— Twelve  Engravings. 

This,  preceded  Ysy  the  usual  Calendar  pages  and  Astronomical  Calculaticns,  forms  a  book  i 
wbidi  is  oertainly  cheap  at  its  retail  price,  while  the  Pnblisbers,  in  order  to  promote  ito 
extensive  circulation,  are  prepared  to  offer  the  most  liberal  Terms  for  its  introduction  in 
qsantliies,  either  to  Agents,-  Agricultural  Societieir,  Nurserymen,  Dealers  in  Implements 
and  Seeds,  or  any  otbers  who  take  an  interest  in  the  disseminitioa  of  usefnl  reading,  and  . 
in  the  promotion  of  Rural  Improvements 

Address  aU  prders  or  inquiries  to 

LTTTHER  TUCKER  &  SON, 

AllMMiy,  If ,  T.  . 

WHO  ALSO  PUBLISH 

THE  COITNTBY  GBNTtEMAN ; 

A  Weejdy  Jpnraal^  for.  the  Farm,  the^  Garden^  and        Fireside,  j 
TWO  BOUUABS  A  VXABt.  .         , 

AND 

^     THE  OULTIVATOB,  MONTHLY. 

6#a9ple  cpfiisf^^.|l|esa  jonrnaU  ^ao^  free  to  all  Applicant*. 


tfr.    6#a|plecpfl 
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WEATHERED  &  CHEBBVOY 

I>A.TE]SrT 

AND  IMPROVED 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

Public  Buildings,  FriTate   Dwellings,  OreenlumseB, 
Graperies,  Forcing  Fits,  Drsdng  Rooms,  &c., 

A1V»  WU  nntATIMI    WAVBB   F«B  BATIia. 

Hd!).  m^  wmmm  svmiss^p,  new  Y<Bim, 

Between  Ofeen  and   Wooater  Streets, 


ng:i 


Fl«.3 


r  The  8ub»crfbert  meet  respectfully  call  tbo  attention  of  Oardenen,  FIorbtiL  KorseiTinen,  and  tbe  pabllc  Ib 
Moeral  to  their  new  and  ioiproved  Boiler  for  the  above  parnoec,  for  which  letters  patent  have  been  granted. 
Tha  (Ota  show  tbo  appearance  of  tbe  Boiler.  Fig.  1  la  an  ontaldo  view.  Fi|p.  S  Is  a  vertical  seeUon  tbroagb  the 
centra. 

'J  he  arrows  tndlcafee  th«  ecHiraa  of  tba  flame,  and  rapnesaat  tbe  heat  passing  between  tbo  two  water  cbanibera 
on  ita  passage  to  the  flue.  There  la  bo  brick  work  wliatever  to  the  boiler,  the  stand  which  forms  the  ash  pit 
being  madcf  dt  cast-fron,  w4a  a  ventilator  In  the  door  to  regulate  the  draft  to  the  fire.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
above  eats  that  tbo  b«)ilcr  is  two  double  casings,  having  two  water  chambers,  connceted  tocethcr  at  the  bottom 
and  tf>p  by  pipes;  the  boat  radiating  tr<na  the  ttn  having  nothing  to  «>b6tnict  it,  stiikes  with  great  force  against 
the  whole  interior  surface  of  tbe  boiler,  thus  preventing  any  accumulation  of  soot  or  dnst.  There  being  no 
outlet  at  the  top  of  tbe  Ibb^t  don»e  for  tbegaaaa  to  ascape,  tbey  dese^pd,  to  arise  batweea  tbe  two  water  cham- 
bers on  their  passage  to  tho  flbe,  and  an>  agftlu  brboghtiB  eoatact  witli>  tbe  fine ;  by  tiis  mtana the  ftiel  Is  econo- 
misod,  and  a  rapid  clrcutRt1tRrt>f  the  water  b  obtained  with  a  Tery  smdil  anioiml  of  Ibel. 

This  Boiler  preaenta  almost  double  the  amount  of  heating  surface  to  the  fire.  In  proportion  to  Ita  grate,  over 
any  other  boiler  yet  Biade  for  tbe  same  putposc,  and  tbe  l^rm  of  the  boiler  fe  such,  that  tlie  heal  bectoea 
absorbed  and  transmitted  to  the  water  previous  to  Its  escape  to  the  flue,  thus  avoiding  tl)e  great  defects  that  all 
other  boilurs  are  subject  to.  The  fice  box.i8  also  large  enough  to  receive  a  f.ufficivncv  «>f  fuel  to  last  twenty 'four 
hours;  this  is  an  advantage  whicfa  practical  men  aoeuatomed  to  ^  n^eof  Hot  Water  Apparatuses  wflf  Ailly 
appreciate.  Kefcrences  wul  be  given  as  regards  ita  superiority  over  all  other  boilers,  by  applying  to  the  under- 
aigned. 

Meaaaik  W.  4  C.  baTlng  hajd  several  yean*  oraotical  experience  in  the  manufacture  and  constrqctlon  of  Hot 
WateKApp^vittfles,  feeljustlfiei  iB' stating  that  (br  elbHftive&ass,  duAibiltly,  with  eoononty  of  fliol  cemblned«  , 
that  tlnsrSoMera  eafenoC  be  dqaaled  by  any  biber  boiler  bow  in  ^e;  j- 


TUOS.  W.  WKATHEEKD,  » 
E.  B.  CHEKEVOY.      f 
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&CHEREVOT, 


117  PHIIV€B  STHBKT,  !few  York. 

.». 


i IRON  GARDEN  ORNAMENTS< 


[ 


JANES,  FOWLER,  KIKTLAND  &  CO., 

N:4i.  8§Q  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


The  only  Eetablishment  in  tbc  United  States  extensively  engaged  in  the 
mamifactaTe  of 

Foontains,  Vasea  and  Statuary 


memmmm 


For  Gkirdens,  Lawns  and  Public  I^arks. 

Over  thirty  different  patterns  and  sizes  of  Vases,  from  $2  00  to  $24  00,  and 
a  great  variety  of  Fountains,  from  $20  00  to  $2500  00. 

Iron  Stable  Furniture: 

Hay  Racks,  Mangers,  and  Stall  Partitions,  oeat,  and  easily  put  up,  and  in* 
destrnctible. 

Ilktstrated  CaUxloffutB  sent  by  Mail 

Addn»s         Janes^  Fowler^  Kirtland  &  Gai 


I 


LaU  JANJS8,  BEEBE  cfe  Co., 


Ifo.  356  Br«nd^r«]r^  IVew  Y«rk 


NiJW  HOT  WATER  JPfefeNAGE. 


LEEDS'  PA'RENT,  FOE 
WAKMINQ  AND  YUNTILlA.TING 


BUILDINGS, 

DWELLINGS. 

StoreSj  Hotels 

AKD 

FACTORIES. 


«_—«*« 


HOUSES, 

'graperies. 

Forcing  Pits, 


ETC.,  ETC. 


After  a  tboroDgh  test  of  oar  Hot  Water  Ftinmce,  in  different  parts  of  the  TJnioD,  the  past 
three  winters,  we  confidentlj  offer  it  to  the  public  as  possessing  the  tbllowing  advantages 
(among  many)  oyer  Hot  Air  Furnaces,  long  ctTCuitoas  coils  of  Steam  Pipes,  or  Radiators : 

/%#— This  Hot  Water  Furnagk  warms  a  lar^e  volnine  of  Fresh  Air  from  the  ontside,  by 
passing  it  over  a  radiating  surfiM^e,  ^and-lfefOiKgh  Hswgoaal  Pipes,  entirely  surrounded  by  AU 
water^  not  exceeding  a  temperature  of  212  degrees ;  thu^  introducing  into  the  apartments,  an 
atmosphere,  with  all  its  moutun  and  vitality,  «/i,  ofireeiAU,  and  inwigoraimff, 

Seamd^\%  affords  the  only  means  of  correct  and  complete  rentilatioB,  which  consists  in  dis- 
placing the  Titiated  or  fonl  air,  by  the  intr^dnc^n  of  a  large  quantity  of  fresh  air,  wanned 
to  a  proper  temperature,  and  passing  through  erfch  spartmcnt  at  short  intervals. 

Tldrd— It  furnishes  an  atmosphere  mUnfyf^ffti  /rem  dud  and  noanom  ^uset,  and  has  operated  as 
a  preventive  aq|^  cure  to  diyafMigf  Ihr^iapist,  ^niiiMBi4;dk^t^  as  we  have  abundant  tesi^ 
mony  to  show.  ^<^'-  , .  '^'      ,    -  -  , .  -:  ,. 

Fourth— li  is  mnMaiMv/ aeuf-^il^^^^it^  the  same  number 

of  cubic  feet  of  air,  in  a  gMn  ^^WP^M^Bli^^  by  the  compact  form  of  the  chest, 

causing  a  short  mnd  rapid  drcviaUm  of  tC%~  water  which  brings  it  often  in  contact  with  the  fire 
surfeee^  and  ^resentiog  to  the  air,  by  the  hexa^pooal  form  of  the  tubas,  witl^  ihdr  divisjous, 
so  lar^e  in  amdunt  of  rudiating  surfisce. 

'  Ji\fth*^i  udurabUf  has  fw  waier  JoinU^  nev  not  Liax,  needs  norqfoirt.  Is  somfy  vkvm^,  ro- 
qoiring  fuel  but  twice  in  twenty -four  hours,  does  not  shrink  nor  tfyiirr  ihtfymihire  and  tht  wood- 
work qfjhi  hudding^  AND  CAN  NXTSR  SR  THSII  ON  TlKti, 

Sixth'— li  is  the  onljK  appanUos  yet  introducedf  ly  whidir  ObnMrsofmis,  Orom  Boma,  Farditg 
POa,  &c.,  can  be  kept  irfth  !ltfle  (Sate,  at  an  even  tediperature,  affd,  at  the  same  time,  admit  oi 
rentilation,  which  will  ftimish  an  atmospherjB  as  jmrc  and  /raft  nuide  a$  ouUitk:  so  Uiat  Fntitif 
FkiniBf  ftc. ,  may  be  grown  as  high  cohrtd  and  wdt  Jknortd  as  in  the  open  air. 

Smtnih — ^This  Hot  Water  Furnace  has  been  in  tucceuful  operaHon,  <md  give»  ftrftd  and  entire 
mdi^aetion.  We  refer  to  the  many  testimonials  received,  and  solicit  an  examination  of  our  ap- 
paratus. Full  es^mates^pd  plans  glven^  and  all-work  executed prooiptfy)  and  personal  atten- 
tion giren  to  tie  same,  by  the  proprietoT 


OEORGE  I..  CANNON, 


-I>^.l80»,lfimot. 


^4  K»rt  13th  fttMet»  New  T«rk 


■^ 


Patent  Rosin  or  Sunlight  Gras  Works. 

FOB  TIKBZIC  OB  PRIVATE  WORKS. 

^-Ffctneirt^i^^^liiid  '5^,  in^tller  United ^Stetets,  i0Mr«d»raiid  Europe.  These 
Works  are  the  only  ones  ia  existence  that  can  be  operated  any  length  of 
time,  continuously,  without  opening  the  Retorts  and  without  the  least  deposit 
of  carbometcecns  matter,  eitfier  in  the;  JStetarts  or  Pipes^  producing  the  CHEAP- 
EST AND  BEST  Illuminating  Gas. 

Maoofactured  bj 

ALFRED  MAESE  &  CO., 

Engineers  and  Contractors  for  the  erection  of  Public  and  Private  G)al  or 
Bosia  Gas  Works. 

OFFIGEt   941   BBOABWAT,   NEW   t^OBK. 

For  farther  information,  call  and  see  the  works  or  send  for  Descriptive 
Circular. 

Dm. 


ST£AB$^  <&  MARVIN'S 

WX&BSJl  r ASSVT 

SALAMANDER  SAFES, 

-VSriTH    RICH'S    i:&.£JPI2.0-VEas4:E3SrT, 

IA  BELLE  POWDSt'  &  WSML^  HaOOF  LOOK, 
^nacii  IS  AI.SO  svitabi.e  fob  stores,  dwelunoSv  &c. 

Hli;4Jir  JMtt&AT^  STKEET,  New  Turk. 

And  67  GB^yi^gHBTiyEET,  New  Orleans. 

i  :£bB£^T  JPiSE  Qi  COIiTJHBIJS,  Q^ 

Hwn.  »TBABm  &  M  AJITIN»  Qdmnbus,  Am.  Uth,  1858-  . 

1  .   No.  40  HcBa4T  StRnr.  Kcr  YOu. 

OnruEMBi — Inclosed  I  hand  you  a  slip  from  the  Daily  Newt,  published  in  this  city,  giving 
an  aocount  of  the  £re  thatdburoedihe  Alabama  Warehouse.  King.  Allen  &  Carmak  had  one 
of  jwMtJLmfe  SbiSdfeM,  WlkMc^s  Patouli  with  folding  Aoors,  in  which  were  their  valuable 
books  and  papers.  It  stood  on  a  brick  column  14  feet  high,  which  put  it  on  a  level  with  our 
oflBee  floor.  -Under  the  floor  was  cotton  in  bales  (several  hundred)  stored  up  to  the  floor ;  the 
heat  of  Four  Thoosaxid  Bales,  the  Buxiiiiig  of  the  Floor,  and  the  Falling  in  of  tlio 
Roof  apon^  tka  BaSh,  nrikflo  an  inteote  lieU.  After  tKe  froat  wall  Ibll  \%  the  Safe  was  seen 
by  thoQsaodii,  standing  in  its  place  Red  Hot  for  6  Hoars.  Two  days  afler,  we  succeeded  , 
hi  gettiog-ta it,  and  on  opening  it,  we  found  Bverything  "All  Right."  Jbe  varnish  had- 
stained  ^;ism^hcmftip€n  ddy,  very  lightly.  I  write  this  supposing  you  would  fee!  an  interest 
in  knowing  what  nad  become  of  one  of  your  best  Iron  Safes. 

W|it;<2«».  Touto/tespectfnlly,  JOHIV  W.  ]£»»«• 


Miami  Black  Reuspberry. 

XJiirarpBtted  in  its  merits  fls  a  Berry  for  gaidea  or  markot  culture.  Jk  Tery  sttperior  sort. 
Plants  eapplied  at  low  rates  by 

C.  B.  MUBRAT, 

I«inl«  niiMia  If «iMri«0,  ^•siMr'a  C^rMvia^^  Wmvea  0«^  #kia« 

Jan. 

QUEEN'S    SEEDSMEN. 
PETER  LAWSON  &  SON, 

BDIABUKOB,  1  Gaoigo  IV.  BrldffB ; 

liONDON,  27  Great  George  Street  Westminster,  8.  W. 

On  account  of  tbe  nnmeroas  applications  which  hare  been  made  to  Peter  Lawson  &  Son 
to  send  their  List  of  Seeds  and  KiifKry  Produce  to  tbe  United  States  and  Canada,  tbey  beg  to 
inform  the  Trade  in  i^erica  that  they  are  prepared  to  famish  them  with 

PRICE-IilSTS. 

and  to  assure  thera  that  any  orders  they  may  be  fayored  with  will  receive  their  best  attention. 
All  orders  must  be  accompanied  by  Gabb,  or  satisfactory  references  in  England. 
Jan. 

LAWTON  BLAGEBEBBT  PLAITTS. 

To  obtain  tbe  original  variety  for  garden  or  field  culture ;   or  circulars  with  diractiona. 

Address  WILLIAM  LAWTON,  New  BoobeOe,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  tf. 


NOTICE 

TO 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  and  Amateurs. 
A.  HOCHSTEnr,  Artist, 

Oftrs  Us  services  to  SKAWT  and  9AXKT  f  ran  HStnrs 

FLOWERS,  FRUITS,  INSECTS,  etc.; 
Designs  for  Publications,  Catalogues,  etc 

Gives    Lessons  in  Drawing    and  Aquarell    (Water  Color)   Painting. 
Refer.    Mr.  C  M.  SAXTON,  Publisher,  25  Park  Row. 

Address  A.  HOCHSTEIN, 

9ie  MPHIIVO   ftTBKBTy  IVBW  T^BK. 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS, 


[  FOR  WABKinO  C0N8EB7JLT0BIES,  aRAPEBIEB,  FORCma  PITS,    1 

i  ETC.,  HTTC.  *  *. 


B  Fin-box.    D  Fire-door.    F  FIow-p^    O  Orate.    B.  Beturn-plpe.    S  Smoke  passages.    W  Water. 

BROWN'S  WATER  FURNACE  COMPANY  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  those  inter- 
csted,  to  tlieir  improTed  apparatus  for  warming  Greenhouses.  Ac. 

Tbe  aboTe  cuts  present  sectional  views  of  their  boiler ;  its  enlarged  fire  surface,  and  in- 
creased capacity  of  fire  box,  reader  it  the  most  powerful,  efficient,  easiest  managed,  and  eco- 
Botnieal  boiler  in  use. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  appended  list  of  some  of  those  who  have  the  apparatus  in  use. 


Jakes  W.  Elwkix.  57  South  St.,  New  York. 

H.  A.  JomsoM.  30  Exchange  Place,      ** 

Cbabus  KvBSLAxn.  49  Willtam  St.,     " 

EoMUXD  Coffin,  Irvington,  N.  Y. 

A.  H.  MiOKLB,  FloKhing,  Long  Island. 

H.  D.  RiCR.  Owego.  N.  Y. 

Frajccis  Morris.  Throg's  Neck. 

Wm.  W.  Crakr,  Clinton  Aye.  Brooklyn. 

O.lf .  Poixm,  42  PaelSc  St..  Brooklyn. 

C.  W.  LiURMTBAL,  Yonkers. 

WiuiAJC  BBTiSB,  Madison.  N.  J. 

WiixiAM  Chorltoh,  Staten  Island. 

P.  H  Prrrt.  Tarry lown, 

A.  Hrpf,  878  Broad  way, New  York. 

8a 'l  M  NriLL,  West  Farms,  Westcfaesto 

Wii.  Shaw,  Staten  Island. 

Ellwasobb  &  Barrt.  Rochetter,  N.  Y 

Jameb  W.  Blwrll,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 

H.  A.  JoBXSOR,  Staten  Island. 


F.  C.  LiGHTK.  Bergen,  N.  J. 

Ham.  Whitk.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

L.  S.  Pond,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Tbio.  McNamie,  Irvington,  N.  Y. 

F.  S.  Laturop,  Madison,  N.  J. 

Warrkn  Delano,  Jr.,  Newburg,  N.  Y. 

J.  L..Smaij,wood,  Orange,  N.  J. 

J.  B.* Cornell,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Wm.  GnEisoNS,  Madison,  N.  J. 

James  Brtce,  Madison,  N.  J. 

A.  A.  Low,  Brooklyn. 

Jambs  Kent,  Fishkill. 

Cbarlrs  M.  Wolcott,  Fishkill. 

L.  O.  Morris,  Tremont,  Westchester  Co, 

Samuel  F.  Taber,  Roslyb.  Long  Island. 

Nkwton  Case,  Hartford,  Conn. 

J.  M.  Scbermerhom,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Ekeeland,  Bay  Side,  L.  I. 

Wm.  Bell,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


All  orders  promptly  executed.  

Planjj  and  circulars  may  be  obtained  at  the  OFFICE  OP  THE  COMPANY,  No.  274 
CANAL  Cri'REET,  near  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


J.  S-  BROWN,  President 


(P*  Orders  Bolicl ted. 
Oct  12t. 


For  Sale  at  the  Qffioe  of  the  Hortkfulturid  hy 


CM.  SAXTON/ 


Comer  of  (Sinten  Avenue  and  Knoi  Street,  Albany,  1".  T. 

Thb  subFcribers  being  tbemostezienglTemanafactnrersof  DRAINING  ITLE  \p  theUoited 
States,  have  on  hand,  lo  large  or  small  quaotiticF,  for  Land  Draining,  Roand,  Sole,  and  Horse-     | 
Shoe  Tile,  warranted  superior  to  any  made  in  this  coantrj  ;  hard-burned  and  over  Ohe  foot 
in  length. 

ROUND  TILE. 
Inches  diam.    Per  thousand  feet. 

14 $  9  00 

U 12  00 

^ 40  00 

SOLE  TILB. 
Inches  rise.    Per  thousand  feet. 

2 $10  75 

3 16  26 

4 .r 86  00 

6 65  00 

6 80  00 

HORS&SHOE  THJE. 

2i  inches  rise, $10  7^  per  lOOOieet. 

*i      *♦      '•      16  00       '*  ** 

••      "      ....  18  00        *'  •» 

««       "      36  00        **  ** 

««      "      65  00        "  ** 

**      ♦•      75  00        **  " 

Cartage  to  Cars  or  Boat  free.    Terms,  Cash. 

C.  A  \¥.  McCAMillOIV,  Aibauy,  N.  T. 


THE  RURAL  CYCLOPEDIA; 

Or  a  General  Dictionary  of  AgrlonUure  and  of  tha  Arts,  Sotences,  Instnimeiits,  and  Practios, 
ne<^story  to  tlie  Farmer,  Stock-Farmer,  Gardenier,  Fan:ler,.fte.,  Ac.,  Illustrated  with  numerous 
plates  and  cuts  (ma&y  of  them  colored)  of  Animals,  Insects,  Fruit«,  Flowers,  ImpIemeDts,, 
&c,  Ac.    4  YoUl,  Royal  Oota>ro,  half  oait    Price  $20. 


1M  WAMWg  BOWy  Kew  Y«rk 


THE  NEWARK  NURSERY, 

Having  dispoaed  of  somt^  900  acr«ii  of  thei!^  grounds  to  a  Cpdapany,  (br  a  pertisaiienl;  '**  Bi^r 

Ground,"  are  obliged  to  remove  the  Trees  from  those  grounds  during  the  coining  Fall  and 

Spriitg. 

An  finmense  number  of 

Fruit  and  Omamental  Trees,  Sh^bs,  Yiaes,  etc^  etc., 

will  be  sold  at  very  low  rates.    A  large  number  of  the  Evergreens  and  other  Ornamental 
Treesb  are  of  extra  size,  and  remarkably  well  shaped,  and  of  thrifty  growth. 

Orders  addressed  to  GUSTIN  &  PITMAN,   Nuiisertmsv,  ^ewaek,  I^ibw  Jirsbt,  or  to 
Messrt.  J,  M.^uaBBUK]r  ^  €6:,  15»'Joa|7  Street,  Nkw  York,  will  be  promptly  attended  to^.'  ^ 
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NOI'lOE  OF  lEEMXDiVML. 


HiTCHUyetS  » tUJ^ft^JaU  of  MhUFtOo^  JV,  1*. 

Kbpbctfullt  inform  their  friends  and  customen;,  that  they  hare  remoTed  from  their. late 
places  of  bUritie«8,  to  176  Centre  Street,  NewYork,  four  door$  above  Calnal  Street,,  where 
thejT  rontiirae  the  Manufacture  of  their  PATEKT  BOIUSR8  and  IMPROVBD  HOT 
IKTATEIR  APPARATT78*  for  WARlfllNa  BUIIiDINaS  of  every  DESCRIPTION. 
With  the  advantages  of  <^teea gears'  experience  in  thebusiness,  increased  facilities,  and  strict 
personal  attentioa,  they  trust  to  sierit  a  cpntinyaiice  of  past  favors. 

cHAk F. H^aiiTG^, I  xlL % C H I K G S  &  CO., 

Fo«r  4L—T%  Iforth  of  CaMsl  8trcot,  N.  T. 


ffor  WATER  mm%  mrnm, 

HITCHIKOEI  &  CO.,  17(^  Centre  street,  New  ITo^k, 

(Four  doocB  North  of  Caoiil)  .  , 

HITCHmaS*  PARENT  fiOl!l.£R^  £[6t  WATBR  APPkRA^rUB/AJRrD  Z^m- 
NACES  FOR  WARMmO  AND  VENTOkATINO  XyWBtlXJNOB^  ^RBBNu 
HOWUai^ -CSolwESNVkl^^  GRAPERIES,  FORCINa  PITS,  Ac. 


Exterior  front  view. 


8e<«tl»a  thfDi^H  tM  WtfS 
fr6m  light  to  \^Kf 


Seettsn  through  the  eentre 
Rom  front  to  beck. 


(NEW  FAnQOrS  BNLABGOBD  FIRE  CHAMBER.) 

The  ahove  ents  serve  to  illustrate  the  construction  of  the  Boiler.  The  rtcmi  Improvemfnts  rear 
der  them  the  most  Powerful  and  Economical  BoiUrs  in  lUe.  easity  managed,  and  not  liable  to  get 
ami  ef  order.  It  will  bo  seen  that  the  Fi^e  Chamber  i^  completely  sarrod«<kd  "wWi  water ;  th^ 
water  also  drcnlates  througli  the  flat  coie,  wbfch  exi^ds  down  to  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  fire  this :  cone  not  onl  j  increases  the  surface  exposed, — it  also  divides  the  beat  rising  from 
the  lire,  and  caaiSTIfW  WWkrwith  mere«W  Y0tc»1!lht0ft  thr  copar-Tbirwhole  interior  of 
the  Boiler  being  ipooed  to  the  direct  4iclio4«f  Ae^K^  kecfbe  li^teiaAci^aft.  and  in  the  best 
poanble  condition  to  receive  and  transmit  the  beat,  caustN^  a  rapid  circulation  of  the  icaUr^ 
the  form  of  boiler  is  sucb  as  to  preclude  tl^,  pqsslbilite  9^  th/B  (w^t  or  .^u^ 
thus  avoiding  the  great  defect  of  other  forms.  ' 

The  following  are  the  hames  of  a  fetr  of  thb  ^shiy  Ibbdlj^  Wieli  ^  1IMbteiill)M«tB^f'the' 
coontrj,  who  have  these  apparatus  in  use,  and  to  whom  we  have  permission  to  refer^  i     ; .  a- 


A.  B.  HTTCIflNOS.  ) 
CHA8.  F.  HITCHINGS,  V 
T.  S.  KINO.  ) 


fiItCHrN6S&  CO., 


Meesrs.  EiS;i#]^1XR^%  B^li^T/Kotmt  Hdt>o  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  T. 
Messrs.  Parson^  &  Co.,  Flushing 'Nurseries,  near  New  York. 
ISAiC  Buchanan,  Florist,  No.  TWiaat  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York. 
A.  Bbidovman.  Seedsman  and  Florist,  878  Broadway,  New  York. 
TxwiB  Ellsworth  &  Co.,  Du  Page  County  Nurseries,  Napierville,  Illinois. 
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AMERICAN  GUANO. 

TO   FARMERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    GUANO. 


This  Guano  from  Jarvis  Maod,  in  the  TVicific  Ocean,  oontainiofc  80  per  cent  of  HioBphates 
aod  Sulphates  of  Liiiie»  and  the  meet  valuable  fertilizer  known,  it  offered  for  sale  in  large  or 
small  quantities  at  two  thirds  the  price  of  PeruTiao.  For  full  iofonnation  and  particulars 
address 


C.  S.  MABBHATJ., 

PrendenX  of  the  American  Guano  Company/, 


lUreh  12  tiroes.        ^  ••  WHUmm  Stnec,  lf«w  Y«rii. 


NURSERY  STOCK  WANTED. 

A  Stock  of  Trees,  Shrubberj,  &c. ,  suitable  for  cstabliKhing  a  Nurserj,  wanted,  in  ex- 
change for  good  Farming  Lands,  well  located  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  Maps  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  property  sent,  upon  application  to 

J08IAH  BOND, 

Dee.  ft  Jan.  *  KBIVOSRA,  WlftCOlfflllV. 

>  —  '■''—■■ 

New  and  Choice  Plants,  Seeds,  &c. 

Seedling  Cinerarias,  fine  strong  plants,  the  seed  of  which  was  saved  with  great  care  from 
those  splendid  kinds  described  in  the  June  number  of  the  Hortieulturttt,  1859.     Packed  in 

tin  case  and  forwarded  by  mail. 

# 

AT   Si   PEB  DOZEN. 

TSITOMA  XrVARIA  OLAUCESCENS. 
"  "         SBRBOrnTA. 

Great  improvements  oh  Uvaria,  and  are  amongst  the  most  elegant  and  beautiful  Herbaceous 
Plants  ever  introduced. 

PRI€S  PER  PI^ANT,  tl. 

HOLLYHOCK   SEED 

Saved  from  all  the  newest  and  best  varieties  in  Europe  during  the  present  year.  Sowed  any 
time  from  December  to  Febmary,  they  will  make  fine  flowering  plants  for  the  succeeding 
Mmmer. 

«5  CISIVT8   PER  100   SEEDS. 

Agent  by  appointment  for  the  "  Ilhistrated  Bouquet,*'  the  most  splendid  work  on  Floricul- 
ture ever  published. 

DANIEL  BABSER, 

Horticultural  Agent^ 

WEST  ]IKEBI1>EIV,  Comm. 
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The  Most  BeantiftQ  Musioal  Instruments  in  the  World. 


GEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO.'S 


CELEBRATED    MELODEONS. 

For  Durability,  Neatness,  and  Beauty  of  ExtcriorFinish,  and  more  than 
all,  for  Richness,  Depth,  and  Purity  of  Tone,  these  Melodcons  stands  un- 
rivalled. 

The  Divided  Swell,  a  very  desirable  feature,  and  secured  to  us  by  Letters 
Patent,  can  only  be  obtained  in  Melodeons  of  our  own  manufacture.  By 
means  of  this  improvement,  Tenor  or  Treble  Solos  or  Duets  may  be  played 
with  the  full  power  of  the  instrument,  while  the  Bass  can  be  performed  in  a 
soft,  subdued  tone,  not  otherwise  attainable. 

Our  Reeds  are  so  constructed  that  the  Melodeon  Remains  in  Fci*^ 
feet  Tune.  Thousands  of  them  have  been  in  use  for  many  years  that 
have  never  needed  any  repairs  whatever,  and  we  believe  there  is  no  Musical 
Instrument  used  that  requires  LESS  EXPENSE  to  keep  it  in  pei-fect  order. 

Our  Melodeons  are  all  cased  in  Rosewood,  and  finished  as  smoothly  as  the 
best  Pianos.  They  are  compactly  boxed  for  shipping,  and  the  cost  of  freight 
18  but  little  to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  They  are  so  arranged  that 
ANY  ONE  can  unpack  and  put  them  up  without  difficulty. 

We  have  been  awarded  FlTSt  Premiums  for  our  Melodeons  wherever 
-we  have  exhibited  them  in  eompctition  with  others,  and  we  have  the  satis- 
faction of  believing  that  OuT  Constant  Aim  to  Exeel  is  appreciated 
by  the  Musical  public. 

LIST    OF    FRIOESB. 


IN  PORTABLE  CASE. 

Four  Octave,  C  to  C $45  00 

Four  and  a  half  Octavos,  0  to  F  60  00 

Five  Octaves.  F  to  F 75  00 

Five  Octaves,  Double  Becd,  F 

toE 130  00 


IN  PIANO  CASE. 

Five  Octaves,  F  to  F $100  00 

Six  Octaves.  F  to  P 130  00 

Five  Octaves,  Double  Reed..  150  GO 
Five  Octaves,  2  Banks  Keys.  200  00 
The  Organ  Melodeon,  C  to  C.  350  00 


This  last  is  a  most  Magnificent  Instrument  for  ChnroheSf  Halls  and 
Coneert  Booms,  it  has  two  banks  of  Keys,  five  sets  of  Reeds,  eight 
Stops,  one  and  a  half  Octave  Foot  Pedals,  and  one  set  of  Reeds  in  Pedal 
Bass,  independent.  It  has  all  the  power  and  volume  of  an  (800  Organ,  at 
less  than  half  the  cost,  and  is  much  less  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

Orders  promptly  filled,  and  each  Melodeon  warranted  perfect. 

GfiO.  A  PRINCT  &  CO^  BufEEdo,  N.  T. 

OXSO.  A.  PRINCB  ft  CO.,  110  Lake  8t,  Chicago,  UL 

QBO.  A.  PRINCE  ft  CO.,  87  Fulton  St,  New  7ork  City. 
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I  OBLBBEATBD 


4  95  Broad-way,  Ne^v-York, 

18  Summer  Street.  Boston. 
730  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
137   Baltimore  Street.  Baltimore. 
58  West  Fourth  Street^  Gknoinnati. 

O^  A\fm»U$Uktdi  04  pfindpal  cMet  hmT  WBa^vr 
:      *nih»  PwUH  maim. 
A  VSW  nTLS-^FBICS,  $A0. 

TuwB  Machlues  mw  from  two  rpooU,  and  tbrm  a  Man 
of  uncqaaUed  strength,  beautj.  and  daiticitj,  which  wOl 
woTHp.  f Ten  If  •▼ery  foorth  itUcb  be  cnt.    Thty  art  an- 
^pmKtimuMy  th%  beit  la  the  market  for  fainHy  um. 
C^SKMD  rOR  A  CIROUUOL 


OroTor  ilk  Baker*e  ii  the  beet.— ^m«r.  if  ^rionttwiil 

To  aU  of  which  the  7W6imm  aaye.  Amen.~7W&«iMi 

It  (•  aU  that  It  clalme  to  be.— /ak^ifdenl. 

HJtm4tke»  Its  own  work— othcf*  do  wok— ATome  Jamr,    . 

Wl  iTft  it  thelwrfereoee.— .^hiMiifetfn  Baptiat, 

U  aoeOr to  M  ittt  to  \>e  XppreclaUd.— />Ar«».  J^w.      * 

Adapted  for  wooleni,  linen,  or  cotton.— ^hmt.  MonUdm, 

We  like  OroTcr  A  Baker^e  beet.— LimMm*  Wrnah, 

•*Wliioblelhebeetr*    Grorer  A  Baker'a.— /NmofaA. 

Boperlor  to  all  others.— Jferoiiry. 

We  hare  no  hesitation  in  recommending  !t      IBii|»  §m. 

It  requirce  no  re-spoollng.— AnmhMM. 

For  family  oee  they  are  nnriraned.— Do^lv  i^Msa. 

They  eew  a  team  that  will  not  rip.— Courier. 

It  perfonm  noMy  and  expedltloueiy.- Jtoawiiwer 

Bemarkable  for  ftrmoeei  of  team.- tfoMMe. 

Adapted  to  all  kinds  of  Cuntly  sewlnf .— (?6«tfrair. 

Beet  adapte<l  for  family  nse.— />ay  Book. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  \U—CkronieU. 

It  sews  strongly,  and  does  not  rip.— Life  lUugtraUd. 

The  prince  of  inrentlons.— /Vol  ChMrchtnan. 

It  Is  woman*s  best  friend.—  WMrty  Jittot. 

We  flTC  oar  preference  to  Groyer  A  Baker*s.— >ftMl«tU. 

The  roost  blessed  Inrentloo. — Mother'§  Maga»int. 

U  makas  nteasare  of  lo4L— Jteeufcy  /V>it 

The  farorlte  for  famUy  vm.—BroMffn  8tmr. 

We  highly  appreciate  their  ratne.— ^m4>rl(ym  ITEsc. 

It  sews  a  seam  that  will  not  rip.—  Wank.  Union, 

Cannot  be  too  highly  recommended.— TWui.  BapUsL 

Grorer  A  Bakers  is  the  best.— /TwNliM^Mllofi  Ja£mal 

The  best  In  mt.^JHtUton  Journal. 

Not  Uable  to  get  ont  of  order.—  Wti^UikMtor  Jtf. 

The  roost  coorenient  in  xaK.—CkicaQO  Now  LotUr, 

The  cheapest  and  best— JPo«(*n  Whig, 

The  most  sacceesAU  InTention.— >JMM^ilUimlon  Ron. 

Is  easily  managed  and  understood.- Ibrt  Plaimo  Boa 

Grower  A  Bake?8  Is  the  bett.— (7ot\«n  Denioorat. 

Has  giTen  eatlre.satlsfaclion.— LbteMlf  ilkifi^aar. 

Grorer  A  Baker*k  Is  easily  managed.— /TmA.  TImm. 

Purchase  a  Oroter  A  Baker.— jMKro  Gautlo. 

Will  do  most  beautlfkl  eewiag.— ^/(enloio*  Dem, 

It  win  not  get  out  of  order.— .^u&wm  Amorieart. 

Commend  ns  to  GroTcr  A  Baker's.— ^pHn^/f«ftf  JFomp. 

It  Is  a  deed  of  emancipation  to  woman. — BMombolk  JOS' 

vrin  do  better  sewing  thon  by  hand.~<?aaaea  Oomrier' 

WiU  do  all  the  aewing  of  a  Cnml^.— Osim^  Pnll(\^imm 


THE 


America. — a  hardy  climbing  Noisette.  Strong  plants  of  this  beautiful  Rose  will  be  ready 
for  ddliviery  after  the  first  of  Norcmber,  1869. 

Cinderella,  or  the  Fairy  climber ;  a  hardy  cUmbing  Noisette  ef  delicious  fragrance. 
Price  of  America  $3  00,  Cinderella  $1  50  ;  one  of  each  $4  00.  A  few  extra  sized  planU 
of  America,  fiye  to  six  feet  high,  with  good-sized  branches  $5  00  4  extra  sized  Cinderellas 


$2  50. 


Nor.  tf. 


Address 


THOUAS  G.  WABD 

Box  SaOy  HTBSlUttVt^iiy  IK  G. 


RURAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


The  subscriber  devotes  his  attention  exclnsiTely  to  tbe  improvement  of  ConntryResidenoes 
Parks,  Cemeteri^,  ^.  His  designs  are  drawn  np  so  as  to  be  practically  applicable  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  arc  intenf^ ;  the  position  of  every  tree  and  shrub  carefully  indicated, 
with  accompanying^  references  and  remarks  explanatory  of  the  particular  features  to  be 
developed,  and  a  list  of  the  kind  and  quantity  of  plants  required  for  their  completion. 

Befcrenceslaniia^  If  required. 


WnilAKE  SAUNDEBS, 


dBBMAlVT^WIf* 


lA 


NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN  VINES. 


f  Downing's  Everbearing  Mulberry  and  Magnolias. 


A  new  edition  of  deecriptive  eatalogDe  is  nowxeadj,  asd  will  be  sent  toall  applicants  wbo 
eocloae  for  it  two  tbree-ceot  stamps.  It  contains  an  accurate  description  of  all  the  valuable 
native  varieties  with  iivtlch.1  Am  acqnatntedythfkl  are  ki  market^  with  fiiH  directions  for  plant- 
ing, pruning  and  training,  both  for  garden  afid  vineyard,  so  clearly  illuBtrated  by  engravings 
that  no  coom  m  le(t  Cmt  mlsanprehension.  Full  directions  are  also  given  for  the  preparation 
of  the  aoiL  aadior  ^be .general  manageni^t  of  the  vine. 

All  vioea  purchased  qI  me,  and  treated  according  to  directions  which  are  simple,  and  the 
reason  of  them  obvious  to  eommod  s^nse,  will  be  warranted  to  live  and  thrive  satisfactorily, 
-each  according  to  its  grade ;  and  all  who  order  by  express,  with  clear,  legible  directions,  wul 
be  assured  of  the  reception  of  the  plants  in  perfect  order. 

Having  arrangements  for  propagation  nncqualled,  I^  not  hesitate  to  claim  unequalled 
excellence  for  my  plants,  and  the  DBLAWARB  TOfBd,  grown  froift  single  eyes,  both  under 
glan  and  in  open  air,  commend  themselves  to  the  attention  of  purchasers  by  their  special 
vigorous  health. .  But  the  fine  large  layen  will  still  be  preferred  by  those  who  desire  to  obtain 
tbe  best  possible  plants. 

Of  LAROE  DIANA  XiATBRS  jny  stock  is  now  limited,  but  of  sarprissing  quality,  and 
the  vines  will  give  fruit  the  first  season. 

Of  ARKAj  also,  the  stock  Is  small,  but  the  plants  are  of  the  best  quality,  consisting  chiefiy 
oflMEeaiaj/Bff& 

lam,  this  aeason,  able  to  offer  for  the  first  ibime  very  large  BBRBBM02IT  ZaATERS, 
ready  for 4ramediattt  bearing,  and  recommend  it  a«  very  valuable  fpc  lUl  gardens  with,  a 
soitab^  exposure  not  more  than  one  .degree  north,  of  New  York. .  Lovers  of.  foraign  grapes 
will  find  in  it  an  unexoeptionable  fruit,  specially  suited  to  their  taste.    . 

The'  stock  of  I«AROIS  CONCORD  ImATBBB  is  the  best  ever  ofRsred.  I  liave  also 
smaller  plants  of  tins  variety  at  low-  prices,  and  partienlarly  fitted  for  vineyard  planting. 

CANB7*S  AUOUST.— A  small  supply. 

RBBBCCA.— The  plante  are  remarkably  fine,  with  sprouts  from  three  to  nine  feet,  well 
ripened  and  perfectly  healthy— grown  in  large  pots. 
Of  the  following  a  very  small  supply : 

ALLEN'S  HYBRID,  LOUISA,  UNION  VILLAGE. 

LOGAN,  ELSINGBURO,  EMILY, 

'1X>KAL0N,  CLARA.  RAABE. 

CA86IDY,  LENOIR^  HARTFORD  PROUnC. 

POREKShN  VINES— An  assortment  of  standard  varieties ;  plants  very  vigorouSi 
DOWNINO'S  BffI7IaBERR7.    A  small  supply  of  fine  plants. 
NBWMAN'B  THORNLESa  BIJkCKBBRRT. 

All  of  the  above  are  offered  at  very  low  prices,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  plants. 
For  vineyard  planting : 

2000  DIANA  VINES 

from  single  eyes.    Price  $25  per  hundred.    Plants  small  hot  well  tooted. 


eOOO  ISABELLA  VINES* 


from  cuttings  one  and  two  years  old. 
six  dollars  per  hundred. 


Those  of  one  year  particularly  floe.    Price,  four  to 


0,000  CATAWBA  VINES, 

as  above,  at  from  four  to  six  dollars  per  hum 


per  hundred. 

BRIVCKLE'S  ORANGE  RASPBEBRT  PLANTS, 

(beat  in  cultivation) .    Price  $  1  per  dozen  .and  $d  per  hundred. 

O.  W.  GRANT, 

I02fji,  near  PeekskiU,  Wcatcheater  County,  If.  Y. 


>6 


SAWnrOS  and  OBOUHB  BOHEi  for  fertUiziog  parpoaes. 
CBUSEED  BQHE,  expressly  for  Graperies. 
TDBSniOS,  for  Caa^-nardemng  and  Feeding. 

CHBISTIAN  SCHWABTZ, 

Oct  12ino.  Faclorr*  EmS  93d  »t.  O  Aeo,  S6  Tm«7  St. 

SOMETHING  NEW. 

B.  T.  Babbitt's  Best  Medicinal  SaleiatuB  is  ManuJGBtctured 
from  Common  Salt. 

B:  T.  BABBirrS  best  Saleratufl  is  prepared  entirely  differeot  from  other  Saleratap.  All 
the  deleterious  matter  extracted  in  such  a  manner  an  to  produce  Bread,  Biscuit  and  all  Kinds 
of  Cake,  without  containing  a  particle  of  Saleratus  when  the  Bread  or  Cake  is  baked ;  thereby 
producing  wholesome  results.  Every  particle  of  Saleratus  is  turned  to  gas  and  passes  through 
the  Bread  or  Biscuit  while  baking ;  consequently  nothing  remainiB  but  common  salt,  water, 
and  flour.  You  will  readily  perceire,  by  the  taste  of  the  Saleratus,  that  it  is  entirely  diflferent 
from  other  Saleratus.  When  you  purchase  one  paper  you  should  take  the  old  paper  with 
YOU,  and  bo  very  particular  and  get  the  next  exactly  like  the  first  (name  and  picture,  twisted 
loaf  bread,  with  a  glass  of  eftiervescing  water  on  the  top,  as  you  see  in  the  bill.)  ^ 

Full  directions  for  making  Bread  with  Sour  Milk  and  Cream  Tartar,  and  all  kinds  of  Pastry; 
aUo  for  making  Soda  Water ;  also,  directions  for  making  Seidlita  Powders  will  accompany 
each  package. 

B.  T.  BABBITT) 

No8. 68  &  70  Washington  8t.,  New  York,  and  No.  SB  India  St.,  Boston. 


PURE  CONCENTRATED  POTASH  in  6  lb.  CANS.— Six  pounds  of  this  Potash  are  equal  to 
twelve  punnds  of  common  Potash.  This  article  is  broken  into  small  pieces,  mi  table  for 
retailing  in  the  smallest  quantities.  The  attention  of  druggists  eq;)ecially  is  called  to  this 
Potash.    Cases  of  1  doz.,  2  doz.,  3  doz.,  and  6  doz.,  for  sale  by 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

Nos.  68  ft  70  Washington  St.,  New  York,  and  No.  38  India  St..  Boston. 

llarrb  12  limes. 

^v^RREisr  &  ojLiiPE:NrTEii, 

OF  SAN  PRAKCISCO,  ARE  OVft  AOEKTS  fOR  CAUBORKIA. 
l«r  CI.AV  MTBKBT. 

HOWARD  DANIELS, 

Architect  and  Landscape  Gardener, 

tt  937   BB«A]»WAT,   IfBW  TOBK: 

WAKTED,  the  back  Numbers  of  Hortlcultarist,  from  July,  1846,  to  January,  1854. 

Address  G.  M.  SAXTON,  FtBtiB&va. 
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SPLENDID  VERBENAS  for  1860. 


DEXT£R    SNOW,    VERBENA    GROWER,   CHICOPEE,    lUASS., 

Would  respectfully  solicit  the 
attention  of  thoee  desirous 
of  securing  a  choice  lot  of 
Verbenas  the  coming  season, 
to  his  unrivalled  collection 
of  300  named  Tarieties,  in- 
cluding all  the  recent  ones 
of  note,  together  with  entire 
new  ones  now  offered  for  the 
first  time.  Among  the  latter 
^Neptune  and  Snow's  Purple, 
are  especially  fine ;  the  former 
the  best  rich  dark  maroon  yet 
out,  the  latter  a  very  fine  pur- 
ple, superior  in  every  respect. 
Among  the  best  of  the  recent 
ones  ar«^, — Prima  Donna,  the 
largest  Verbena  in  cultivation, 
and  a  good  bedder  ;  Bedding 
Purple,  one  of  the  very  best  for 
bedding  purposes ;  Topsy,  a 
rich  maroon  crimson,  bright, 
showy  eye,  ex.  ;  Bacchus,  very 
dark  maroon  ;  Etonian,  good 
purple,  light  eye;  Capt.  E.  Pat- 
tinger,  rich  damask  scarlet, 
beautiful  flower  ;  Mrs.  Turner, 
rosy  pink,  darker  centre,  very 
neat  and  pretty ;  Sir  J.  Out- 
ram,  good  purple,  light  eye  ; 
Leviathan,  blue  purple,  very 
large  white  eye  ;  Beauty  of  Ciistile,  a  rich  violet  rose  or  amaranth,  one  of  the  very  best ;  Mrs. 
J.  M.  MacKay,  bright,  rosy  crimson,  white  eye,  very  large  and  showy,  and  should  be  in  every 
collection  ;  Prince  Frederick  William ;  Vesta,  white,  striped  with  lavender,  pink  eye ; 
Cynthia,  rich  ruby  crimson,  large  flower  ;  Reine  de  Amasonc,  pure  white,  dense  violet  eye  ; 
Emperor,  bright  crimson,  violet  centre,  large  and  very  fine  ;  Mulberry  superb,  Fall  Mulberry, 
bright  lemon  eye  ;  PhoDbus,  Eclipse,  Mrs.  Cyrus  W.  Field,  Pactole,  Bicolor,  Gen.  Havelock. 
MisB  Banner,  Euterpe,  Julia  de  Courcolle,  Jean  Bard,  Madame  Chaure,  Indigo,  Madame  Me- 
zeries.  Lady  Seymour,  Mrs.  Ferguson,  Cherub,  Penthec,  Madame  Matras,  Fire  Ball,  &c. 
Prices  per  package,  as  follows  : 

Package  No.  1, 12  distinct  first-class  varieties   -      -      -      -   $1  00 
Package  No.  2, 24  "  "  "      ....         2  00 

Package  No.  3, 60  varieties,  including  all  the  new  seedlings, 

and  nearly  all  of  the  recent  ones  named  above,    -      -      -      6  00 

If  ordered  previous  to  April  Ist,  {Oaah  accompanying  the  order,)  a  package  of  choice  mixed 
Verbena  Seed  will  be  Included  with  each  of  the  smaller  packages,— and  with  each  No.  8 
package,  two  packages  of  Verbena  Seed.  The  above  prices  are  for  strong,  established  plants, 
well  packed,  and  delivered  at  the  Express  Office,  without  extra  charge  for  either  Box, 
Packing  or  Cartage. 

Plants  can  also  be  forwarded  in  good  condition,  hundreds  of  miles  by  mail,  if  ordered  in 
March,  or  at  farthest,  April  15th.     Prices  for  mailed  packages,  as  follows : 

Package  No.  1,  by  mail,  post  paid, $1  12 

Package  No.  2,    "         **         " 2  25 

Package  No.  3,    "         '^         "  .....      5  50 

The  plants  thus  forwarded  are  strong  and  well  rooted,  each  correctly  labefled,  and  put  up 
in  such  manner  as  not  to  harm  a  leaf.  If  procured  in  March,  and  repotted  into  pint  or  quart 
pots,  aod  placed  in  a  hotbed  or  greenhouse,  they  will  make  extra  large  plants  for  bedding 
out  in  May  ;  they  should  then  be  planted  out  in  new  ground,  or  where  they  have  not  been 
grown  before,  as  the  Verbena  docs  far  better  with  a  change  of  soil  every  other  year. 

The  subscriber  strictly  adheres  to  the  exduswe  cuUure  of  the  Verbena,  and  is  the  only  special 
grower  in  the  world.  Descriptive  Catalogues  forwarded  on  application.  All  orders  enclos- 
ing Cask  promptly  and  faithfully  attended  to. 

Address^ 

JiA.,  Pel^  March  and  Aprii. 


DEXTER  SNOW,  Ghicopee,  Mass. 


SEEDS  AT  WHOLESALE  ! 

OUR  NEW  TRADE  CATALOGUE  OF 

Garden,  Field,  Flower  and  Tree  Seeds 

FOB.  1860, 

18  DOW  ready  for  mailing  to  all  Dealers  enclosing  a  postage  stamp. 

Ot7H  STOCK  OF  8BBD8  is  the  finest  and  most  extensive  ever  ofTcret]  in  this  country, 
anil  to  parties  requiring  them  iu  large  quantities  we  offer  unusual  indaccrni'nt"?. 

J.  M.  THOBBUBN  &  Co.,  15  John  jSt.,  New  York. 

Thorbum's  Descriptive  Annual  Catalogue  of 

Kitchen,  Garden  and  Agricultural  Seeds 

FOR  18«0, 

is  now  ready  for  mailing  to  applicants  cnclosiing  a  postage  stainp.     Tt  contains  directions  for 
ciiltiration,  and  other  useful  information  for  amateur  cultivators. — 8end  for  it. 

J.  M.  THOBBUBN  &  Co.,  15  John  St,  New  Tork. 

Seeds  of  Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

We  arc  now  in  receipt  of  several  leading  varieties*  of  TREE  and  SHRUB  SEEDS  in 
advance  of  our  extensive  assortment  of  over  300  sorts,— a  Catalogue  of  wbich  will  be  ptib- 
lisbed  on  the  Ist  of  February. 

NORWAY  SPRUCE  SEED, $0  75  per  lb. 

EUROPEAN  SILVER  PIR, .    .  100  - 

BLACK  AUSTRIAN  PINE, 3  00  •* 

PITCH  PINE, ; 3  00  ** 

'WETMOUTH  PINE, 3  00  ^* 

EUROPEAN  LARCH, ...     2  00  •* 

CHINESE  ARBOR  VIT-aB,  .  . .  2  50  '* 

AMERICAN  ARBOR  VlTiE,  (clean  seed.)  6  00  •* 

HEMLOCK  SPRUCE,  (clean  Feed,) 6  00  ** 

SEA-SIDE  PINE, 100  » 

BALSAM  FIR, 3  00  ** 

WHITB  and  BLACK  BIRCH,  each, . . .'.      '  V  '  .V.  "  "  .     .    .         *  . . .  2  00  '♦ 

YELLOW  and  WHITE  ASH,      **    '  '"  1  00  *' 

CEDAR  OP  LEBANON  CONES,  eack  *  \!  20 

SCOTCHPIR, ^        ^ 160  - 

HONEY  LOCUST  FOR  HEDGES,  75  *' 

YELLOW  TIMBER  LOCUST..  75  ' 

BUCKTHORN  SEED, ^*.^.^J^^*  *..".........!!...!.. !  100  •* 

ALSO, 

««^^^®^^^'  ^^  ^'^^  P<*r  qwart ;  $8  00  per  bushel. 
PEAR-SEED,  (imported.)  $2  00  per  lb. 
PEAR-SEED,  American,  $2  00  per  lb. 

2J^2r«^SJ^55;5^°  CHERRY  PITS,  50  cents  per  quart ;  $10  00  per  bushel. 
CONNBCTOCUT  SEED  LEAF  TOBACCO,  $3  50  pir  lb. 

EARLY  SOVEREIGN  POTATOES,  the  earliest  and  best  variety  in  cultivation,  $1  CO 
per  barrel. 

2?^^^  CLOVER.  LUCERNE,  ENGLISH  RYE  GRASS,  ORCHARD  GRASS. 
BLUE  GRASS,  and  all  and  every  variety  of  *mfe  for  the  Farm,  Plantation  and  Garden. 

J.  M.  THORBUEN  &  CO., 

15  JOHIV  STREET,  NEW  VOftK. 


■^'S^ 


■BtRTJARie^    iQ 


Qo. 


[Eftabliftied  by  A.  J.  Downing  in  1846, 
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THE  HORTICULTURIST 

For  1860. 

Tlie  Fiiteentli  A^oliirae 

m^0AAj€  "wvrn  twb  janvart  btuiiiber. 

The  publishers  desire  to  return  their  thanks  for  the  liberal  patronage 
bestowed  on  this  work.  Its  influence  on  the  progress  of  Gardening  and 
Rural  Taste  is  now  too  strikingly  apparent  to  need  a  word  of  comment.  Its 
extended  and  valuable  correspondence,  presenting  the  experience  of  the  most 
intelligent  cultivators  in  America,  maKcs  it  eagerly  sought  after  by  those 
interested  in  country  life. 

To  all  persons  alive  to  the  improvement  of  their  gardens,  orchards,  or 
country  seats — to  scientific  and  practical  cultivators  of  the  soil — to  nursery- 
men and  commercial  gardeners,  this  Journal,  giving  the  latest  discoveries  and 
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DWABP  PEAB8 — DEEP  PLANTING. 


E  purpose  giving  our  readers  an  occasional  article 
on  the  culture  of  Dwarf  Pears,  a  subject  of  primary 
interest  to  the  pomologist  who  grows  fruit  for  the 
market,  and  scarcely  less  so  to  the  consu/ner.  The 
question  as  to  whether  Dwarf  Pears  can  be  profit- 
ably grown  for  market  has  not  yet,  in  the  minds  of 
many,  and  especially  of  the  inexperienced,  been  sat- 
isfactorily settled.  While  many  cases  of  undoubted 
success  have  been  adduced  affirmatively,  the  nega- 
tive side  of  the  question  has  not  been  wanting  in 
its  examples  of  failure.  Our  own  opinion  on  the  main 
question  is  pretty  decided,  and  will  form  the  sub- 
ject of  an  article  on  a  future  occasion.  We  think  we  shall  be  better  under- 
stood by  the  young  pomologist  by  confining  our  remarks  to  one  .point  at  a 
time. 

The  causes  of  failure  are  frequently  more  difficult  to  understand  than  the 
means  of  success,  and  consequently  assume  a  preponderating  importance. 
The  causes  of  failure  in  the  culture  of  the  Dwarf  Pear  are  various,  some  of 
them  being  manifest  to  the  most  casual  observer,  while  others  are  difficult 
to  be  understood.  We  shall  confine  our  remarks  on  this  occasion  to  one 
cause  alone,  which  we  believe  to  have  been  more  prolific  of  failure  than 
any  other  which  can  be  named.  We  allude  to  deep  planting.  We  shall 
probably  be  told  that  deep  planting — planting  up  to  the  junction  of  the 
quince  and  pear — is  recommended  by  the  best  writers  in  the  country.  We 
admit  that  this  is  so  ;  the  recommendation  proceeds  from  gentlemen  whom  we 
gladly  recognize  as  giants  in  pomology  ;  and  yet  our  own  experience  and  a 
pretty  extended  observation.  Convince  us  that  such  a  recommendation,  un- 
qualified as  it  is,  is  not  good  sound  doctrine  in  pear  culture.  Is  deep  planting 
ever  recommended  in  the  case  of  any  other  tree  or  plant  than  the  Dwarf  Pear  ? 
Do  we  not  rather  do  just  the  contrary  ?  A  leading  principle  in  terraculture, 
recognized  and  practised  by  intelligent  practical  men,  and  by  none  more  readily 
than  those  who  recommend  deep  planting  for  the  Dwarf  Pear,  is  to  keep  the  rdots 
near  the  surface,  and  the  surface  well  stirred.  The  principle  is  sound  both  in 
theory  and  practice,  and  is  inconsistent  with  deep  planting  :  its  importance  is 
greatly  enhanced  when  trees  are  set  in  either  a  shallow  or  a  heavy,  undraincd 
soil.  Plants  take  up  no  unimportant  portion  of  their  food  from  the  atmos- 
phere through  their  roots,  and  they  do  this  most  readily  when  the  roots  are 
near  the  surface  ;  and  they  are  then  also  in  the  best  position  to  be  benefited 
by  the  annual  top  dressings  which  are  indispensable  to  the  successful  cul- 
ture of  the  Dwarf  Pear.  If  we  mistakenly  plant  too  deep,  nature  will  at 
once  begin  to  rectify  the  mistake  by  throwing  out  a  series  of  roots  nearer 
the  surface  ;  sometimes,  under  favorable  circumstances,  with  no  untoward 
result!!,  but  very  often,  and  especially  in  plants  constitutionally  weakened 
by  artificial  culture,  the  process  exhausts  the  vital  energies  of  the  plant,  and 
it  lingers  for  a  while,  and  then  dies.  Deep  planting  has  no  analogy  in 
Natiire,  and  experience  has  not  taught  us  that  she  has  made  an  exception  in 
favor  of  the  Dwarf  Pear. 
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We  design  this  article  mainly  for  the  novice,  and  wish  to  make  it  short 
and  practical ;  we  shall  probably  best  do  this  by  giving  a  brief  chapter 
from  our  own  experience,  which  has  been  abundantly  confirmed  by  a  multi- 
tude of  similar  cases  which  have  come  under  our  own  eye.  When,  many 
years  ago,  we  first  planted  Dwarf  Pears,  we  got  trees  from  two  leading 
nurserymen,  and  put  some  in  pots  and  some  in  the  ground.  The  ground  was 
thoroughly  prepared  for  all  alike.  Some  of  the  trees  were  worked  high, 
some  low.  We  were  told  to  plant  up  to  the  junction  of  the  quince  and  pear  ; 
this  advise  seemed  well  enough  in  regard  to  those  trees  that  were  worked 
low,  but  in  reference  to  those  that  were  worked  from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches 
high,  seemed  so  repugnant  to  what  we  deemed  good  practice,  that  even  our 
respect  for  the  authority  of  those  who  recommended  it  could  not  induce  us 
to  plant  all  our  trees  in  that  way.  Some  were  planted  up  to  the  junction, 
and  some  at  the  depth  at  which  they  stood  in  the  nursery  rows.  The  soil 
was  a  light  loam,  and  consequently  more  favorable  to  deep  planting  than  a 
heavy  one.  Now  mark  the  result.  Those  that  were  worked  low,  and  those 
that  were  planted  as  they  stood  in  the  nursery,  did  well,  and  have  borne  good 
crops  of  fruit  for  upward  of  fifteen  years  ;  the  first,  however,  after  a  while 
threw  out  roots  from  the  Pear,  and  made  the  largest  and  most  vigorous 
trees.  Those  that  were  worked  high  and  planted  deep  mostly  made  a  feeble 
growth,  and  some  of  them  finally  died.  At  the  end  of  two  years  those  that 
remained  alive  were  but  little  larger  than  when  planted,  and  were  so  mani- 
festly diseased  that  we  took  them  up.  We  found  that  new  but  feeble  roots 
had  been  emitted  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  quince  stock  covered  by  soil, 
but  the  lower  part  had  decayed,  roots  and  all,  and  presented  a  charred  ap- 
pearance very  much  like  the  Pear  blight.  The  diseased  part  in  some  cases 
extended  so  far  up  the  stock  as  to  make  it  manifest  that  the  death  of  the 
tree  could  not  be  very  remote.  Where  there  seemed  to  be  any  hope  of 
saving  them,  the  decayed  part  was  cut  away,  and  the  trees  replanted. 
Some  of  them  afterward  made  good  specimens,  and  others  died.  We  sub- 
sequently made  experiments  in  deep  planting  with  precisely  the  same  results ; 
and  we  have  seen  and  examined  so  many  cases  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
grounds  of  our  friends,  that  not  a  doubt  lingers  in  our  mind  as  to  the  im- 
propriety of  the  practice. 

The  mistake  made  by  those  who  recommend  deep  planting,  consists  in  not 
regarding  the  manner  in  which  different  nurserymen  work  their  trees  ;  on 
some  of  the  latter  must  rest  the  responsibility  of  many  of  the  failures  in  the 
cultivation  of  Dwarf  Pears.  Wo  know  that  it  requires  more  time  and  care 
to  work  trees  low  ;  but  an  additional  charge  can  be  made  for  this.  It  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose  to  say  that  the  purchaser  will  not  pay  such  additional 
charge  ;  for  besides  the  consideration  that  the  purchaser  will  naturally  con- 
sult his  best  interests,  the  nurseryman  has  this  matter  entirely  under  his  own 
control. 

It  will  be  seen,. then,  from  what  we  have  said,  that  the  true  theory  in 
planting  Dwarf  Pears  is,  to  set  them  up  to  the  point  of  junction  when  the 
trees  are  worked  low,  but  otherwise  to  plant  them  as  they  stood  in  the  nursery. 
You  may,  by  pursuing  a  different  course,  sometimes  succeed,  but  it  will 
only  be  under  peculiarly  favorable  conditions  of  soil  and  great  vigor  in  the 
trees.  Success,  however,  wc  feel  assured,  will  be  more  certain  under  all 
circumstances  by  regarding  the  conditions  we  have  laid  down.  And  we 
appeal  to  nurserymen  to  bud  their  Dwarf  Pears  as  near  as  possible  to  the 


ground,  no  matter  at  what  additional  cost ;  for  we  cannot  help  feeling  that 
on  them  will  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  the  final  solution  of  the  long  vexed 
question,  whether  Dwarf  Pears  can  be  profitably  grown.  If  the  trees  be 
properly  prepared  in  the  nursery,  wo  entertain  little  doubt  of  the  result. 


PROPAGATION    OF   PLANTS   BY    CUTTINGS. 

BY  W.  8. 
(Continaed  from  {vage  28.) 

Planting  the  Cuttings. — It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  soil  in 
which  the  cuttings  are  inserted  should  be  of  such  a  condition,  that  while  it 
admits  of  a  free  passage  of  water,  an  equable  and  constant  degree  of 
moisture  will  still  be  maintained.  It  will  often  have  been  observed  that  in 
a  pot  full  of  cuttings  those  that  are  nearest  the  side  of  the  pot  will  root 
soonest  This  has  been  referred  to  the  circumstance  that  the  cuttings  so 
placed  are  more  directly  influenced  by  air,  which  hastens  the  rooting  process  ; 
no  doubt  there  is  less  retained  water  at  the  sides  than  in  the  centre  of  a  pot 
of  earth,  and  in  consequence  more  air.  The  absorbent  material  of  the  pot 
prevents  saturation,  the  cuttings  are  there  surrounded  by  a  constant  degree 
of  moisture  suited  to  their  wants,  and  are  less  likely  to  be  influenced  by  t  e 
result  of  unskilful  waterings  and  deficient  drainage.  When  the  pots  arc 
thoroughly  drained  and  prepared,  and  under  proper  management,  the  cut- 
tings will  root  with  equal  facility  over  the  whole  surface. 

That  the  greatest  necessity  exists  for  a  certain  and  equable  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  soil,  is  further  exemplified  b}^  the  fact  that  all  cuttings  suc- 
ceed best  when  planted  in  pure  sand.  In  it  we  have  a  uniform  material 
through  which  water  will  percolate  freely  and  rapidly,  a  constant  moisture 
can  be  maintained  without  saturation,  provided  that  the  drainage  is  suETi- 
ciently  secure  to  allow  free  escape  to  superfluous  water. 

We  have,  therefore,  the  reason  of  the  practice  generally  followed  by 
flonsts  in  the  propagation  of  roses  and  other  plants  ;  shallow  boxes  are 
prepared  by  placing  a  layer  of  sand  two  or  three  inches  in  depth,  over  a 
layer  of  material  for  drainage,  §uch  as  broken  charcoal,  bricks,  or  potsherds, 
the  bottom  of  the  box  being  perforated  for  the  ready  egress  of  water. 
Delicate  or  rare  cuttings  are  generally  set  in  pots,  and  I  have  always  suc- 
ceeded, even  with  plants  proverbially  diflficult  to  propagate,  when  planted  in 
a  pot  prepared  as  shown  by  the  following  figure. 

A  small  pot  (a)  is  inverted  inside  of  a  larger 
one,  and  the  space  between  the  two  filled  with 
drainage,  (b)\  over  the  drainage  is  placed  a  layer 
of  soil,  (c),  and  this  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  sand, 
(J).  This  arrangement  secures  a  perfect  drain- 
age, the  chamber  formed  by  the  inverted  pot  places 
all  the  cuttings  in  equal  condition  with  regard  to 
their  contiguity  to  air,  and  when  the  pot  is  in- 
serted into  a  hotbed,  or  otherwise  supplied  with 
bottom  heat,  the  heated  air  pervades  the  chamber, 
and  has  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  base  of  the 
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In  arranging  these  ingredients  it  is  important  to  press  them  firmly,  and 
after  thoroughly  wetting  the  sand  the  slips  may  be  inserted  in  holes  formed 
with  a  pointed  stick,  sufficiently  large  to  avoid  abrasion  of  the  cutting 
when  planting.  When  the  pot  is  filled  a  sprinjding  of  water  will  settle  the 
sand  closely  round  the  whole. 

Management  of  Cuttinga, — ^The  great  stimulants  of  vegetable  life  are 
heat,  air,  light,  and  moisture,  and  in  the  management  of  cuttings  those 
agents  must  be  regulated  with  care  and  precision  ;  the  kind  and  degree  of 
care  will  vary  according  to  the  nature,  age,  and  condition  of  the  cuttings 
under  consideration.  Every  one  who  has  had  experience  in  this  mode  of 
propagation  is  aware  that,  under  certain  conditions,  cuttings  will  grow 
and  put  forth  leaves  without  forming  roots  ;  while,  under  different  circum- 
stances, the  same  kind  of  cuttings  will  produce  roots  without  indicating  the 
slightest  symptoms  of  growth  by  the  buds.  Heat  is  the  active  stimulant  of 
the  vital  forces  of  plants,  and  when  the  atmosphere  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded is  of  a  comparatively  higher  temperature  than  the  soil  in  which 
they  are  inserted,  the  branches  are  excited  before  the  roots.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  soil  is  warmer  than  the  air,  the  root-forming  process  will  be 
active,  although  the  branches  show  no  indication  of  growth.  Of  course 
neither  of  these  conditions  can  long  continue,  for  without  a  reciprocal  action 
the  plant  will  speedily  die  ;  the  effects  of  these  conditions  are  frequently 
illustrated  in  our  pleasure  grounds  and  orchards  with  spring-planted  trees. 
Toward  the  latter  part  of  spring  and  the  early  portion  of  summer,  the  air 
is  many  degrees  warmer  than  the  soil.  The  atmospheric  heat  excites  the 
buds,  and  leaves  are  developed,  but  the  recently  disturbed  roots  in  the 
colder  soil  have  not  yet  been  excited,  and  are  not  in  a  state  to  supply  the 
demands  of  the  foliage.  The  juices  of  the  tree  are  soon  exhausted,  and  the 
promised  healthy  growth  is  suddenly  and  hopelessly  checked. 

The  main  point  of  consideration,  therefore,  in  the  growth  of  cuttings,  is 
to  stimulate  into  activity  the  processes  carried  on  in  the  vessels  beneath  the 
soil,  while  the  upward  growth  is  retarded.  This  is  secured  by  heating  the 
soil.  Heating  the  air  will  stimulate  the  buds  and  injure  the  cutting.  The 
cuttings  should  be  kept  in  an  atmospherical  temperature  as  low  as  the 
nature  of  the  plant  will  allow,  and  by  applying  heat  to  the  soil,  to  raise  its 
temperature  as  high  as  the  roots  of  the  plants  will  endure.  The  more  com- 
pletely these  conditions  are  maintained,  the  greater  certainty  there  is  of 
success,  and  with  ordinary  care  in  the  future  management,  failures  cannot 


occur. 


{To  be  continued,) 


A  HOME    IN   THE   COU  NTR  Y.— No.  I. 

BY   M.,    SOUTH  ORANQS,    N.    J. 

What  a  pleasant  subject  1  How  many  associations  cluster  around  "  a 
home  in  the  country,"  ii  there  such  a  thing  as  a  home  in  the  city  ?  Doubt- 
less ;  but  it  is  a  very  different  and  much  less  lovable  thing  than  the  other. 
The  city  home  is  nothing  but  a  house,  commonly  squeezed  in  and  flattened 
out  between  two  others,  and  often  dark  and  dismal  ;  extending  only  up 
toward  the  sky,  and  down  into  the  depths  of  the  earth,  making  life  a  con 
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tinual  getting  up  and  down  stairs.  Of  the  country  home,  the  house,  more 
cheerful  and  convenient  in  itself,  is  yet  but  a  small  part.  The  dear  old  trees, 
the  oft-visited  spring  of  unequalled  water,  or  the  familiar  brook,  the  barn, 
the  garden,  the  orchard,  the  woods,  the  birds  and  flowers  ;  all  these,  and 
many  more,  are  a  part  of  a  home  in  the  country — things  that  take  hold  of  the 
affections  as  no  mere  house,  be  it  small  or  large,  can  do. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  now  to  dwell  upon  the  delights  of  a  home  in  the  coun- 
try, or  to  enlarge  upon  its  ad  vantages,  even  to  the  business  man,  most  of  whose 
time  must  be  spent  in  the  city  ;  thoagh  I  could  give  arguments  in  its  favor  as 
plenty  as  white  daises,  and  as  invincible  too,  everyone  being  (the  arguments, 
not  the  daisies,  mind  3'ou  !),  like  each  new  grape  or  strawberry  advertised  by 
the  nurserymen,  better  than  all  the  rest.  What  I  shall  attempt  to  do,  is  to 
make  some  suggestions  in  regard  to  making,  and,  incidentally,  taking  care 
of  such  a  home.  A  most  extensive  subject,  which  may  well  (as  it  does)  fill 
ponderous  volumes  ;  so  I  may  not  aim  at  anything  like  completeness,  but 
only  to  touch  here  and  there  a  point  briefly,  yet  practically,  I  hope. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  amount  of  laud  needed.  This,  of  course,  depends  on 
circumstances  ;  one  acre  may  be  made  into  a  beautiful  home,  or  any  number 
of  acres  may  be  used  if  one  has  the  means  and  inclination.  A  common  mis- 
take is  in  getting  too  much,  however.  A  small  place  in  high  condition, 
thoroughly  well  taken  care  of,  so  that  everything  thrives,  will  give  much 
more  satisfaction  than  a  large  place  half  done.  There  is  another  considera. 
tion  which  I  am  bound  to  present  here,  and  I  do  it  with  a  sigh  at  the  thought 
that  in  this  world  things  desirable  (including  wives)  are  so  generally 
expensive.  My  consideration  is,  that  country  places  cost  money — money  to 
make  them,  and  money  to  take  care  of  them.  It  is  well,  therefore,  not  to  go 
on  too  large  a  scale.  One  to  three  acres  in  ornamental  grounds  ;  the  same 
for  a  garden  and  fruit ;  three  or  four  acres  in  pasture,  if  convenient,  and  as 
many  as  you  please  in  natural  forest,  would  just  meet  my  idea  of  the  desira- 
ble quantity.  Even  of  these,  the  pasture  and  forest  may  be  dispensed  with, 
and  the  ornamental  grounds  much  reduced,  and  still  enough  remain  for  a 
very  satisfactory  place,  especially  for  one  in  active  business.  The  retired 
gentleman  of  fortune  may  wisely  go  on  a  much  larger  scale,  if  his  tastes 
lead  him  in  that  direction,  adding  a  farm  of  good  proportions  ;  but  to  one 
whose  time  must  be  chiefly  occupied  with  other  matters,  farming  will  prove 
an  expensive  amusement,  and  generally  a  source  of  trouble  rather  than  sat- 
isfaction. 

The  location  should  be  a  dry  one.  It  will  not  do  to  depend  upon  drainage, 
because  one  can  drain  only  his  own  land,  whereas  he  must  breathe  the 
atmosphere  which  comes  from  lands  all  about  him.  A  spot  open  to  the  south- 
erly, and  sheltered  from  the  northerly  winds  is  best,  and  a  pleasant  near 
prospect  is  of  more  importance  than  an  extensive  one.  The  eye  wearies  of 
the  latter,  from  its  vagueness  and  sameness  ;  the  former  changes  with  every 
season.  As  to  quality  of  land,  one  must  take  what  one  can  get,  but  it  is  a 
moderate  calculation,  that  land  which  is  ''  in  good  heart,"  which  has  been 
generously  manured  and  well  "  kept  up,"  is  worth  one  hundred  dollars  per 
acre  more  than  that  which  has  been  "  skinned"  by  being  robbed  of  its  pro- 
duce without  compensation.  The  latter  will  cost  at  least  the  sum  named  to 
get  it  into  good  condition,  unless  there  be  time  to  wait  many  years  to  ac- 
complish it  by  less  expensive  means.  This  is  a  point  not  often  considered 
in  selecting  a  site,  though  it  should  be,  for  besides  money,  time  is  necessary 
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to  bring  worn-out  land  into  good  condition.  Woodland,  on  which  hard  wood 
trees  of  good  size  are  growing,  is  always  strong  land,  and  probably  the 
party  who  wishes  to  sell  it  to  yon,  will  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  wood  on  it  will  bring  a  considerable  amount  "  standing."  This  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  but  it  may  be  quite  as  true  (though  he  may  forget  to  ment'ion 
the  fact)  that  it  will  cost  you  a  larger  amount  to  get  the  stumps  out, 
and  the  land  into  tillable  condition,'  after  the  wood  is  cut  off.  If  there 
happen  to  be  a  natural  forest  on  those  grounds  which  you  wish  to  use  as 
ornamental,  and  if  this  forest  happen  to  have  been  well  thinned  out  in  '*  the 
days  of  its  youth,"  so  that  the  trees  have  had  room  to  develop  themselves, 
this  is  almost  invaluable,  for  you  have  already  to  your  hand  a  very  important 
thing  which  money  will  not  procure,  except  with  the  tardy  help  of  old  Time. 
It  used  to  be  a  saying  of  our  grandfathers,  who  didn't  understand  some 
things  as  well  as  we  do,  that  "he  who  plants  pears,  plants  for  his  heirs." 
With  more  truth  may  it  be  said,  that  he  who  undertakes  landscape  garden- 
ing on  ground  which  has  not  already  large  trees,  gardens  fo^  a  future  gen- 
eration. We  know  now  how  to  get  pears  of  our  own  raising  in  two  or 
three  years  ;  but  Dame  Nature,  who  generally  takes  longest  time  to  produce 
her  noblest  works,  w*ill  not  furnish  us  stately  hickories  or  majestic  oaks, 
coax  and  stimulate  her  as  we  will,  in  less  than  many  years.  Good  trees, 
then,  which  stand  not  so  closely  together  but  that  they  have  had  opportu- 
nity to  branch  out  near  the  ground,  are  invaluable  upon  a  site  for  a  country 
seat.  Common  wood  lots,  however,  without  a  branch  within  thirty,  forty, 
fifty  feet  of  the  ground,  looking  like  a  collection  of  mammoth  brooms  turned 
wrong  end  up,  are  good  for  nothing  for  our  purposes,  excepting  to  remain 
precisely  as  they  are.  Such  trees  have  ceased  to  be  individuals,  and  are  only 
members  of  a  community,  and  of  a  working  community  at  that,  whose  chief  busi- 
ness is  to  furnish  lumber  and  fire-wood.  Nothing  can  be  done  with  them  on  a 
small  lawn.  As  a  back-ground  to  the  house,  such  a  wood  will  serve  an  excel- 
lent purpose,  with  the  aid  of  some  planting.  Moreover,  a  tract  of  such  wild 
woods  to  roam  in,  and  gather  wild  flowers  in  spring,  and  nuts  in  autumn — 
to  afford  sheltered  ground  for  exercise  in  winter,  forms  one  of  the  most  en- 
joyable features  of  a  place.     It  will  not  do  to  make  a  lawn  of,  though. 

An  inclination  to  the  south  or  south-east  is  an  advantage  for  moat  pur- 
poses of  cultivation  ;  an  inclination  to  the  north  or  north-west,  a  disadvan- 
tage. A  gentle  undulation  of  surface,  and  a  graceful  ravine,  especially  if 
it  be  the  pathway  of  a  bubbling  brook,  are  features  fgr  which,  if  on  the 
ground  which  you  intend  to  make  your  lawn,  you  can  afford  to  pay  liberally. 
The  most  desirable  soil  4S  a  sandy  loam.  Clay  soils  are  strong,  but  not 
easily  or  pleasantly  worked.  Sandy  soils  will  give  you  good  peaches  and  pine 
trees,  and  not  much  else,  and  are,  moreover,  great  spendthrifts  of  the  manure 
you  bestow  upon  them. 

What  the  house  should  be  I  shall  not  pretend  to  discuss,  for  this  is  a 
large  subject  in  itself.  One  point  may  be  noted,  however.  After  you  have 
made  a  liberal  calculation  of  the  largest  amount  you  think  it  can  possibly 
cost  to  build  such  a  house  as  you  have  planned,  add  fifty  per  cent.,  and 
you  will  probably  get  at  something  like  the  real  cost. 

The  house  stands,  of  course,  in  the  ornamental  grounds,  having  the  lawn, 
generally,  more  or  less  in  front.  The  kitchen  garden  takes  its  appro- 
priate place  in  the  rear.  I  by  no  means  hold  that  it  should  be  entirely  con- 
cealed from  the  house,  especially  in  places  of  moderate  pretensions.     On  the 
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contrary^  its  presence  ehonld  be  at  least  clearly  iudicated,  and  if  neatly  laid 
out  and  well  kept,  as  should  be  the  case,  it  may  be,  though  not  obtrusively, 
yet  plainly  in  view.  A  good  kitchen  garden,  well  stocked  with  fruits  and 
vegetables,  is  a  feature  so  essential  to  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  a 
country  home,  that  its  existence  should  be  at  least  clearly  manifest,  or  the 
place  will  appear  lacking  in  substantial  comfort. 

We  come  now  to  the  laying  out  theftrnamental  or  pleasure  groimds. 

The  general  styles  in  which  this  may  be  done  are  two,  the  artificicd  and  the 
naiuralt  the  latter  being  again  subdivided  ^nto  two,  technically  termed  the 
picturesque  and  the  beaut^JL  The  artificial  or  geometrical  style,  which  in 
olden  times  was  adopted  in  nearly  all  pleasure  grounds,  abounds  in  straight 
lines,  and  mathematical  angles  and  curves.  Everything  must  be  uniform 
and  exact — ^regulated  by  line  and  compass  ;  and  your  place  continually  re- 
minds you  of  your  almost  forgotten  lessons  in  geometry.  Part  must  answer 
to  part ;  every  tree,  shrub,  fountain,  statue,  seat,  must  be  one  of  a  pair  of 
twins. 

**  Grove  nods  at  ffroTe,  each  alley  has  a  brother, 
And  half  the  platforin  just  reflecu  the  o:her." 

In  the  progress  of  good  taste,  this  style  has  in  great  measure  given  way 
to  the  natural  style,  though  it  is  not  without  its  merits,  and  is  generally 
preferable  for  quite  a  small  place  on  level  land,  as  being  more  practicable 
on  a  small  scale,  and  more  economical  in  the  use  of  land. 

Of  the  natural  styles,  the  picturesque  is  abrupt  and  striking,  dealing  in 
bold  bills  and  deep  ravines  ;  ragged  rocks  and  rushing  torrents.  It  is 
hardly  suited  to  places  which  have  not  naturally  some  of  these  features  ;  if 
not  within  themselves,  yet  pi'ominently  in  the  surroundhig  landscape.  The 
beautiful  style  deals  in  graceful,  flowing  lines  and  easy  gradations.  It 
avoids  startling  contrasts,  and  loves  quiet  and  peace.  Silvery  lakes,  mur- 
muring brooks,  velvet  lawns,  and  graceful  trees  and  shrubs,  are  elements  of 
its  beauty.  Either  of  the  natural  styles  may  partake  of  the  features  of  the 
other,  or  the  two  may  be  in  some  measure  merged  together.  The  geomet- 
rical or  artificial  style,  on  the  other  hand,  is  at  open  war  with  the  pictur- 
esque, and  seems  to  wish  to  put  even  the  beautiful  into  a  strait-jacket. 
The  natural  and  artificial  styles  cannot,  therefore,  be  harmoniously  united. 

The  one  follows  nature,  looks  up  to  her  as  a  model  and  teacher,  and  strives 
to  understand  and  imitate  her  beauties  ;  the  other  sets  itself  up  as  above 
nature,  and  attempts  to  recast  her  works  in  a  mould  of  its  own.  Order, 
uniformity,  symmetry,  exactness,  are  the  watchwords  in  the  artificial  style  ; 
varieiy  in  unity  is  the  aim  of  the  natural.  The  beautiful  is  the  one  now 
most  in  vogue,  and  is  also  that  which  is  adapted 'to  the  greatest  number  of 
places.  The  little  I  shall  have  to  say  about  fitting  up  the  ornamental 
grounds  will,  therefore,  have  reference  chiefly  to  this  style,  and  this  little 
had  better  be  deferred  to  another  number. 


FRUIT  TREES  IN  ORCHARD  H0USE6. 

BY   W.    S. 

PamT  trees  of  all  kinds  flourish  so  luxuriantly  in  the  open  air  in 
America,  that  it  would,  at  first  sight,  seem  perfectly  unnecessary  to  provide 
them  with  glazed  roofs,  and  nurse  them  up  in  pots  ;  but  when  we  recollect 
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that  the  curcnlio  destroys  most  of  our  plums  and  nectarines,  that  both  them 
and  ike  peach  are  prone  to  a  luxuriance  incompatible  with  the ''highest 
decree  of  frnitfulness,  that  mildew  in  various  forms  continually  insinuates 
itself  and  makes  sad  havoc  with  our  calculations  ;  not  to  more  than  mention 
grubs  and  borers,  late  spring  and  early  autumn  frosts,  the  cutting,  blight- 
ing winds  of  spring  and  wilting  droughts  of  summer,  quite  a  formidable  array 
of  calamities  can  be  enumerated,  without  infringing  upon  truth,  as  every 
grower  of  these  fruits  has  but  too  good  reason  to  know. 

In  the  orchard  house,  all  these  conflicting  opponents  to  success  may  be 
avoided ;  the  curculio  is  too  cunning  to  be  caught  under  roof,  and  tlie  borers 
will  seldom  be  found  under  glass  if  the  trees  are  free  of  them  when  intro- 
duced ;  the  atmosphere  is  so  completely  under  control  that  mildew  and  all 
other  maladies  consequent  upon  sudden  and  extreme  changes  may  be 
prevented. 

Many  of  these  advantages,  however,  are  only  incidental.  Earliness  of 
bearing  and  continued  productiveness  are  the  essential  characteristics  ;  the 
certainty  of  the  crop,  as  well  as  the  ready  means  of  accelerating  the  ripen- 
ing, are  also  subjects  worthy  of  note. 

In  all  fruit-bearing  trees  a  certain  maturity  has  to  be  attained  before  fruit 
is  produced  ;  and  the  period  when  this  takes  place  depends  much  on  local 
circumstances.  "  Whatever  produces  excessive  vigor  in  plants  is  favorable 
to  the  production  of  leaf  buds,  and  unfavorable  to  the  formation  of  flower 
buds  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  such  cireumstanccs  as  tend  to  diminish 
luxuriance,  and  to  check  rapid  vegetation,  without  afiecting  the  health  of 
the  individual,  are  more  favorable  to  the  production  of  flower  buds  than  of 
leaf  buds."  When  a  tree  is  planted  in  a  deep,  rich  soil,  in  a  climate  con- 
genial to  its  growth,  the  fruiting  period  will  be  the  longest  deferred  ;  from 
the  encouragement  to  the  extension  of  roots,  branches  will  be  produced 
with  a  barren  luxuriance  for  many  years.  Whereas,  a  tree  set  in  poor 
ground  will  make  feeble  growths,  but  will  blossom  and  fruit  at  an  early 
period,  although  such  fruiting  mav  be  the  means  of  seriously  weakening  it ; 
some  trees  will  thus  fruit  themselves  to  death.  This  is  a  well-known  law, 
and  has  been  acted  upon  by  various  expedients,  such  as  root  pruning,  bend- 
ing down  branches,  ringing,  etc.  The  most  popular,  because  most  available, 
method  of  inducing  fruitfulness  at  present,  is  that  of  modifying  excessive 
vigor  by  grafting,  or  otherwise  introducing  those  of  robust  growth  on 
stocks  of  weaker  habit,  familiarly  known  as  the  '*  dwarfing  system."  This 
practice  is  followed  with  more  or  less  success,  according  as  experience  dis- 
covers the  peculiarities  of  growth  and  constitutional  vigor  of  individual 
trees. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  the  limited  amount  of  soil  in  a  pot  will  speedily  be 
interwoven  with  roots  ;  growth  will  then  be  checked  and  fruit  buds  formed  ; 
it  is  equally  apparent  that  these  conditions  must  limit  the  quantity  of  fruit 
that  can  be  matured.  Here  the  orchard  house  system  becomes  valuable ; 
the  pots  being  set  on  a  border  of  soil  early  in  their  growth,  young  roots  find 
access  into  it  through  openings  left  for  that  purpose,  and  thus  the  plant  is 
provided  with  an  extra  supply  of  nourishment  during  the  period  of  formation 
and  ripening  of  the  crop ;  the  roots  thus  produced  being  removed  when  the 
crop  is  perfected,  all  tendency  to  redundant  wood-growth  is  checked,  and 
the  branches  are  again  thickly  studded  with  fruit  buds. 

The  greatest  objection  to  this  course  of  culture  is  its  expense,  involving 
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as  it  does,  much  care  and  time,  in  watering  and  other  necessary  attentions, 
neglect  of  which  will  inevitably  be  followed  by  failures.  These  objections 
might  be  partly  obviated  by  setting  out  the  plants  in  permanent  borders  ; 
and  to  gnard  against  over  luxuriance  in  the  first  stages  of  growth,  and  defi- 
ciency of  nourishment  in  the  future,  let  spaces  be  left  between  the  plants 
for  root  pruning  and  additions  of  fresh  soil,  as  either  of  these  operations 
is  demanded.  The  following  figure  8h6ws  the  section  of  an  orchard  house 
arranged  according  to  the  above  suggestion. 


8BCTI0N  OF  AN  OBCHARD  HOUSE. 

The  trees  are  planted  in  the  spaces  a  a  a.  The  spaces  6  &  to  be  filled 
with  soil  during  summer,  removed  altogether  after  the  crop  is  gathered,  or 
turned  over  so  as  to  disturb  the  roots  sufficient  to  check  growth.  The  walls 
each  side  of  these  spaces  to  be  built  pigeon-hole  fashion,  so  that  a  communi- 
cation may  be  provided  for  the  roots.  The  shelves  c  c  will  be  useful  for 
strawberries  in  pots,  or  other  similar  purposes.  The  heating  apparatus,  if 
any  is  required,  is  placed  at  d. 

This  arrangement  secures  all  the  advantages  of  a  s^'stem  of  pot  culture,  and 
would  be  equally  productive  and  easier  of  management.  The  larger  body 
of  soil  would  retain  moisture  for  a  longer  period,  and  daily  visitations  of  the 
watering  pot  would  not  be  required. 


INFLUENCE  OP  LIGHT  ON  PLANTS. 

Flakts  and  their  leaves,  if  excluded  from  light,  become  of  a  white  or 
pale  yellow  color,  in  which  state  they  are  said  to  be  blanched  or  etiolated. 
This  is  occasioned  by  their  being  neither  able  to  decompose  the  water 
they  imbibe,  nor  to  inhale  carbonic  acid.  In  the  dark,  plants  can  only  in- 
hale oxygen,  and  thus  deprived  of  free  hydrogen  and  carbon,  on  the  due 
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assimilation  of  which  by  the  leaves  all  vegetable  colors  depend,  and  sat- 
urated with  oxygen,  they  of  necessity  become  white.  An  excess  of  oxygen 
has  uniformly  a  tendency  to  whiten  vegetable  matters  ;  and  to  impart  that 
excess  to  them  is  the  principle  upon  which  all  bleaching  is  conducted.  An 
over-dose  of  oxygen  causes  in  them  a  deficiency  of  alkaline,  or  an  excess  of 
acid  matter,  and  light  enables  plants  to  decompose  the  acid  matter,  and  to 
restore  that  predominance  of  alkalinity  on  which  their  green  color  depends. 
Senncbier  and  Davy  found  most  carbonic  acid  in  blanched  leaves  ;  and  all 
green  leaves  contain  more  alkaline  matter  than  the  rest  of  the  plant  which 
bears  them.  Every  cook  knows  that  a  little  alkali,  carbonate  of  soda,  added 
to  the  water,  improves  the  green  hue  of  her  boiled  vegetables.  That  this  is 
the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  is  testified  by  direct  experiment.  Blanched 
Celery  and  Endive,  and  the  white  inner  leaves  of  the  Cos  Lettuce,  contain 
about  one-third  more  water  than  the  same  parts  when  green  ;  and  if  submit- 
ted to  destructive  distillation,  do  not  yield  more  than  half  so  much  carbon. 
Then,  again,  if  a  plant  of  Celery  is  made  to  vegetate  in  the  dark,  under  a 
receiver  containing  atmospheric  air,  with  the  addition  of  not  more  than  one- 
twenty-fifth  part  of  its  bulk  of  a  mixture  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  and 
hydrogen  such  as  is  afforded  by  the  distillation  of  coal,  that  plant,  though  it 
becomes  -paler  than  when  grown  in  the  daylight,  still  retains  a  verdant 
color. 

So  effectual  is  the  metamorphosis  of  plants  effected  by  excluding  them 
from  the  light,  that  Professor  Robinson  brought  up  from  a  coal  mifie,  near 
Glasgow,  some  whitish-looking  plants  of  which  no  one  could  detect  the  name 
or  character.  After  exposure  to  the  light  the  white  leaves  decayed  and 
were  succeeded  by  green  ones,  which  speedily  revealed  that  the  plants  were 
Tansy.  They  had  found  their  way  into  the  mine  in  some  sods  from  a  neigh- 
boring garden  ;  but  though  they  had  retained  life  in  its  dark  galleries,  they 
had  entirely  lost  their  natural  color,  odor,  combustibility.  This  is  only  in 
accordance  with  the  gardener's  yearly  experience  ;  for  this  blanched  Sea- 
kale,  Endive,  and  Lettuce  are  totally  dissimilar  in  flavor  and  appearance  to 
the  plant  left  in  its  natural  state. 

Sir  H.  Davy  excluded  a  Cos  Lettuce  from  the  light.  In  six  days  it  was 
rendered  very  pale,  and  at  the  end  of  another  week  it  was  quite  white  ;  the 
growth  of  the  plant  was  checked,  and  the  analysis  of  its  leaves  showed 
that  they  contained  more  carbonic  acid  and  water,  but  less  hydrogen  and 
residual  carbon,  than  an  equal  weight  of  green  leaves. 

A  Potato  has  been  observed  to  grow  up  in  quest  of  light  from  the  bottom 
of  a  well  twelve  feet  deep  ;  and  in  a  dark  cellar  a  shoot  of  twenty  feet  in 
length  has  been  met  with,  the  extremity  of  which  had  reached  and  rested  at 
an  open  window.  In  the  leaves  of  blanched  vegetables  peculiar  chemical 
compounds  are  formed.  Thus  in  the  blanched  shoot  of  the  Potato  a  poison- 
ous substance  called  solanin  is  produced,  which  disappears  again  when  the 
shoot  is  exposed  to  the  light  and  becomes  green  ( Otto).  In  Asparagus,  in 
blanched  Clover  (Piria),  and  other  plants  grown  in  the  dark,  asparagin  is 
formed,  and  no  doubt  other  peculiar  changes  take  place,  which  are  not  yet 
understood. — {Johnston^ 8  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistrj/.) 

It  deserves  notice,  that  it  has  been  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Hope 
and  others,  that  light  from  artificial  sources  may  be  concentrated  so  as  to 
enable  plants  to  absorb  oxygen  and  perfect  those  elaborations  on  which  their 
green  color  depends  ;  and  the  light  of  the  moon  has  a  similar  influence.    A 


similar  concentrated  light  will  make  the  Pimpernel,  and  other  flowers  which 
close  until  sunrise,  open  their  petals  and  rouse  from  their  rest ;  a  fact  which 
gives  another  reason  why  plants  in  rooms  frequented  at  night  become  weak 
and  exhausted  sooner  than  those  that  remain,  as  Nature  dictates,  unexcitcd 
at  night. 

The  yellow,  red,  and  light  brown  tints  which  render  the  foliage  of  our 
plants  so  beautiful  in  autumn  arise  from  the  absorption  of  an  excess  of  oxygen 
gas.  When  the  reduced  temperature  of  the  season  deprives  a  leaf  of  the 
power  to  elaborate  the  sap,  and,  indeed,  stops  the  circulation  to  it  of  that 
fluid,  the  absorbent  powers  of  the  organ  are  reversed,  and,  instead  of  carbonic 
acid,  it  inhales  oxygen.  The  effect  is  speedily  perceptible.  Gallic  acid  forms, 
and  this,  modified  by  the  various  saline  constituents  of  different  leaves, 
changes  the  hue  of  their  green  coloring  matter,  called  chlorophyl  or 
chromule,  into  various  tints  of  j'ellow,  red,  and  brown.  This  is  the  general 
effect  of  acids  acting  upon  vegetable  greens,  and  that  it  is  the  cause  of  the 
autumnal  change  of  color  in  leaves  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  if  a  green 
leaf  be  dipped  into  an  acid  it  assumes  the  same  hue  ;  and  if  some  red  or  yel- 
low leaves  be  dipped  into  an  alkaline  solution  they  are  rendered  green,  the 
alkali  evidently  neutralizing  the  acid  that  had  wrought  the  unnatural  change 
of  color. 

Changes  similar  to  those  resulting  from  age  may  occur  merely  from  ac- 
cident, as  from  the  puncture  of  insects,  the  growth  of  parasitic  fungi,  or  the 
blighting  influence  of  frost.  First  they  change  to  yellow  ;  then  they  change 
to  red. 

Bat  some  leaves  present  naturally  a  different  color  on  each  surface.  The 
upper  surface  of  the  leaf  of  the  Cyclamen  is  green ;  the  under  surface  is  red  ; 
yet  the  red  chromule,  in  this  case,  exhibits  the  same  chemical  properties  as 
the  chromule  that  has  been  changed  to  red  as  the  result  of  age. — (Macaire.) 
The  hints  and  warnings  which  these  facts  suggest  to  the  mind  of  every 
reflecting  practitioner  are  numerous.  They  explain  and  enforce  the  necessity 
of  a  regular,  and  by  no  means,  as  to  quantity,  indiscriminate  supply  of  water 
to  plants ;  the  importance  of  shading  after  their  transplanting,  yet  the 
evidence  of  unnecessary  shading  to  those  established  ;  and  of  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air,  &c.  ;  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  leaves  as  clean  and  as  free 
from  injury  as  possible.  The  leaves  of  plants  must  often  be  removed  ;  and 
in  some  instances  this  is  done  with  essential  benefit ;  but  the  horticulturist 
should  constantly  keep  in  mind  that,  with  every  leaf  that  ho  removes,  he 
deprives  the  plant  of  a  primary  organ  of  its  existence. 

Light,  it  has  just  been  stated,  is  the  cause  of  the  green  color  of  plants  ; 
but  it  should  be  observed  that  its  full  power  is  only  beneficial  when  directed 
upon  their  upper  surface.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  position  they  always 
maintain.  Trees,  whether  nailed  to  a  north  or  south  wall,  .or  trained  as 
espaliers,  always  turn  the  upper  surfaces  of  their  leaves  outward  to  where 
there  is  most  light.  Plants  in  a  hothouse,  uninfluenced  by  the  direction  from 
whence  proceeds  the  first  supply  of  air,  or  the  greatest  degree  of  heat,  turn 
not  only  their  leaves,  but  their  very  branches,  towards  the  source  of  bright- 
est light,  and,  if  not  turned  almost  daily,  entirely  lose  their  symmetrical 
form. 

If  the  branches  of  a  tree  trained  against  a  wall,  or  other  support,  are  so 
moved  when  their  leaves  are  completely  expanded,  that  the  under  side  of 
the  foliage  is  the  most  exposed  to  the  light,  they  are  always  found  to  regain 
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their  natural  position  in  a  day  or  two.  If  the  experiment  be  often  repeated 
on  the  same  individual,  the  leaves  to  the  last  continue  to  revert,  but  become 
gradually  weaker  in  the  effort,  partially  decay,  and  their  epidermis  peels  off. 
Succulent  leaves  are  particularly  sensitive  of  light,  but  those  of  pinnated, 
luguminous  plants — as  the  Pea  and  Kidney  Bean — are  still  more  so. — J.,  in 
Cottage  Gardener. 


DUG  D'ORLEANS  AND  FONDANTE  DE  SEPTEMBRE  PEARS. 

DY   L.    E.   BBBGK1CAN8. 
(Sec  Frontispiecr.) 

Dec  d'Orleans. — Syn.  Marechal  (or  Conseiller)  de  la  Cour, — ^This  truly  dis- 
tinguished fruit  is  one  of  Van  Mons'  seedlings  from  the  seventh  generation. 
Tills  generation,  with  the  eighth,  has  been  the  most  successful  of  all  his 
seedlings. 

The  tree  is  vigorous,  pyramidal  in  shape,  of  a  fine  erect  and  symmetrical 
aspect,  of  a  greyish  appearance  when  leafless.  The  fruit  is  medium,  oval 
pyriform,  green,  waved  and  spotted  with  russet,  turning  yellow  when  ripe, 
(about  November).  Flesh  white,  buttery,  juicy,  with  a  slight  aroma,  very 
good  here,  ranked  as  best  in  Europe  ;  and  will  perhaps  come  up  to  its 
standard  value  when  grown  upon  more  "  mature"  trees. 

It  is  a  pretty^  generally  acknowledged  fact  among  our  good  pomologists, 
that  we  are  too  rash  in  giving  judgments  upon  fruits  grown  upon  sickly  or 
too  young  trees.  As  the  tree  improves  in  maturity,  the  fruit  improves  in 
quality.  A  rank  grower  on  a  sickly  tree  has  not  the  required  substance,  the 
elaborated  sap,  which  gives  afterwards  to  the  fruit  its  full  value.  All  fruits 
improve  not  only  in  quality,  but  in  durability,  when  the  rank  growth  of  the 
tree  is  checked.  This  is  evident  in  peach-trees,  and  will  be  better  ascer- 
tained by  future  experiments  in  regard  to  other  fruit  trees,  destined  by  na- 
ture to  have,  as  the  pear  and  apple-tree,  a  protracted  adolescence. 

The  first  name  of  this  fine  fruit  was  either  ConseiUer^  or  Marechal  de  la  Court 
and  fruited  for  the  first  time  in  1841.  The  label  of  the  original  tree  was 
lost,  and  when  Mr.  Bivort  planted  the  remainder  of  Van  Mens'  collection 
in  his  grounds,  he  could  not  find  the  name  or  the  number  among  the 
seedlings.  Afterwards  this  tree  yielded  a  fine  crop,  and  as  the  fruit 
of  the  Marechal  de  la  Cour  had  been  little  known  before,  it  could  not  be 
recognized,  and  the  variety  was  namc^d  by  us  Due  d'Orleans.  Hence 
the  synonym.  Had  the  Marechal  been  known  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  be- 
fore, no  doubt  the  fruit,  in  the  absence  of  all  label,  would  have  been  identified  ; 
but  the  variet}"  was  of  too  recent  origin,  and  such  mistakes  are  certainly 
excusable. 

FoNDANTE  DE  Septembre. — One  of  the  gains  of  Professor  Van  Mens,  to 
which  I  cannot  affix  the  exact  data.  The  tree  is  a  good  grower,  does  well 
upon  quince  and  standard,  and  is  very  prolific.  As  we  have  not  too  many 
"good  and  certain  bearers,"  I  thought  this  fruit  was  worthy  of  notice. 
Although  not  very  large,  nor  of  the  very  highest  quality,  it  bears,  and 
sticks  so  well  to  the  tree,  and  is  of  such  handsome  color,  that  I  deem  it 
valuable  indeed. 


Frnit  round,  or  pyriform,  depressed,  of  mediam  size.  Skin  green  and  red, 
changing  toward  maturity  to  yellow  and  crimson.  Flesh  very  melting, 
half  buttery,  firm,  with  a  decided  flavor,  and  sugar  enough.  Ripens  slowly, 
and  without. decaying  at  the  core,  from  beginning  to  end  of  September.  In 
the  South  it  ripens  in  August,  but  I  have  kept  specimens  from  the  same  tree 
as  long  as  the  15th  of  September,  having  tested  the  first  ones  about  the  3d 
of  August. 

It  is  uniformly  fair  in  shape  and  color,  and  Jias  been  a  regular  bearer 
with  me  these  last  four  years,  in  New  Jersey.  I  found  it  still  better,  larger, 
and  more  colored  in  Georgia,  where  I  picked  half  a  dozen  fruits  from  a  tree 
planted  in  February,  the  same  year,  all  in  perfect  condition. 
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THE  PERSIMMON,  OR  AMERICAN  MEDLAR  (Diosptros). 

BY   O.   L.   ADAIR,    HAWB8VILLB,    EY. 

It  is  something  singular  that  a  fruit  with  as  many  good  qualities  to  re- 
commend it  as  the  Persimmon  has,  should  have  been  so  much  neglected  by 
horticulturists.  As  an  ornamental  tree,  with  its  beautiful  shape  and  glossj- 
foliage,  its  profusion  of  rich  orange  fruit,  hanging  among  its  autumn-tinted 
leaves,  and  in  some  varieties  holding  its  fruit  all  winter,  it  has  few  supe- 
riors. It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  will  grow  in  any  exposure  ;  on  the  bleak 
barren  hill-sides  exposed  to  the  stormy  winds,  or  in  the  lowlands  among  the 
marshes  and  stagnant  swamps. 

Captain  John  Smith,  of  Pocahontas  notoriety,  describes  it  among  the  lux- 
uries he  found  in  Virginia.  He  says,  "  We  daily  feasted  with  good  bread, 
Virginia  pease,  pumpions,  and  putchamins  ;  fish,  fowle,  and  diverse  sorts  of 
wild  beasts,  so  fat  as  we  could  eat  them,"  &c.  He  elsewhere  describes 
putchamina  as  a  species  of  indigenous  plum,  with  fruit  much  like  a  medlar,  first 
green,  then  yellow,  and  red  when  ripe.  "  If  it  be  not  ripe,  it  will  draw  a 
man's  mouth  awry  with  much  torment  If  ripe,  it  is  as  delicious  as  an  apricot." 
The  valiant  captain's  description  of  the  fruit  is  a  very  good  one.  There  is 
nothing  so  unpleasant  as  a  green  persimmon,  and  very  few  fruits  so  grateful 
as  a  ripe  one. 

The  Persimmon  sports  very  much  in  the  quality  of  its  fruit.  Some  of  the 
trees  ripen  their  fruit  in  August  and  September,  and  are  g^one  before  the 
leaves  fall,  and  others  ripen  all  through  October  and  November  ;  while  we 
have  seen  the  fruit  hang  on  the  tree  until  the  bursting  buds  of  spring  pushed 
it  off.  Some  are  flat,  depressed  at  both  ends  ;  others  globose  and  oblong. 
Some  are  a  light  lemon  yellow  ;  others,  orange  ;  while  others,  again,  are  red, 
becoming  almost  black  when  thoroughly  ripe.  Some  are  so  soft  and  watery 
that,  as  they  fall  from  the  tree,  they  are  mashed,  and  the  contents  run  like 
thick  molasses  ;  while  others  are  so  tough  that  they  rebound  like  an  India- 
rubber  ball.  Some  arc  never  fit  to  eat,  retaining  to  the  last  that  bitter, 
astringent  quality  which  makes  one  pucker  up  his  lips  as  if  to  whistle  ; 
while  the  best  of  them  are  perfectly  luscious. 

The  fruit  is  used  in  making  a  most  delightful  beer,  far  preferable,  in  my 
estimation,  to  lager  beer,  or  any  of  the  drinks  we  have  under  the  name  of 
beer.    It  yields  an  enormous  product  of  whisky  when  distilled.     It  can  be 
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THE  TEESIMMON. 


dried  and  put  away  like  raisins  ;  in  fact,  some  varieties  dry  themselves  upon 
the  tree,  when  they  can  be  put  up  in  boxes,  and  kept  an  indefinite  period. 
The  pulp  can  be  separated  from  the  seeds,  spread  upon  earthen  dishes,  and 
dried,  like  peach  leather.  A  sirup  can  be  made  from  the  fruit,  superior  in 
flavor  to  the  best  molasses. 

The  wood  is  very  close-grained,  heavy,  and  susceptible  of  the  highest 
polish,  and  so  hard  and  smooth,  that  I  doubt  not  it  would  answer  every 
purpose  of  more  costly  wood  in*  engraving  oV  -wood  cuts. 

[Mr.  Adair's  suggestions  deserve  consideration.  We  remember  a  couple  of  in- 
stances of  the  Persimmon  being  planted  strictly  as  an  ornamental  tree,  and 
think  highly  of  it  for  this  purpose.  We  have  seen  a  variety  on  Long  Island 
which  produces  a  seedless  fruit,  and  bears  abundantly.  It  is  large,  and 
very  fine  when  fully  ripe. — Ed.] 


SEVERAL    CHOICE    NEW    BEDDING    PLANTS. 

BY  JAS.   S.    NEGLEY,    PITTSBURGH,  PENN. 

Phygelics  Capeksis. — ^This  beautiful  herbaceous  plant,  introduced  some 
years  since  from  CafTreland,  on  the  Whittenbergen,  proves  to  be  an  elegant 
half-hardy  bedding  plant  It  is  possible  it  would  survive  the  winter  in  a 
dry  border,  protected  from  the  extreme  cold  and  wet ;  however,  it  is  easily 
propagated  from  cuttings  of  the  young  growth,  which  should  be  made  in  the 
autumn  to  insure  early  flowering  plants.  It  flourishes  best  in  a  light,  rich 
loam,  where  it  will  grow  to  the  height  of  two  feet  in  a  season  ;  the  flowers 
are  produced  on  branching  racemes,  in  great  profusion,  all  summer  ;  they 
most  resemble  a  fine  scarlet  Pentstemon,  excepting  that  they  droop  curiously 
towards  the  stem.  The  Phygelius  capensis  may  be  classed  among  our 
most  ornamental  and  picturesque  bedding  plants,  and  should  not  be  forgotten 
by  the  floral  amateur  next  spring. 

Delphinium  Formosum. — Our  gardens  possess  few  perfectly  hardy  blue- 
flowering  plants ;  certainly  none  that  will  equal  this  charming  variety  of  the 
perennial  Larkspur.  It  cheerfully  adapts  itself  to  any  rich  garden  soil,  and 
continues  all  summer  to  throw  up  tail  spikes  of  magnificent  light  azure  blue 
flowers  ;  when  planted  in  clumps  the  efiect  is  grand.  To  insure  an  abun- 
dance of  bloom  the  plants  should  not  be  allowed  to  produce  seed.  It  only 
requires  an  acquaintance  with  this  desirable  variety  to  make  it  as  much  of 
a  favorite  as  the  Didytra  spectahUis. 

Antirrhinum  Napolbon  III. — As  the  name  indicates,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
skill  of  the  French  florist  for  this  charming  addition  to  our  list  of  bedding 
plants.  The  great  beauty  of  this  single  variety  should  be  sufficient  to  bring 
this  too  much  neglected  family  into  more  notice.  The  wild  Antirrhinum 
that  grows  upon  the  old  walls  of  England  is  attractive,  and  why  should  not 
a  striking  improvement  like  Napoleon  III.,  with  large  spikes  of  deep  velvet- 
shaded  crimson  tubes  and  rich  yellow  mouths,  be  planted  on  every  parterre  7 
The  Antirrhinum  is  of  the  easiest  culture  ;  grows  freely  on  a  dry  bank  or  in 
any  garden  soil.  It  will  almost  withstand  our  winters,  but  may  be  kept 
secure  in  a  cold  frame  free  from  damp  and  sunshine  in  winter.  To  have  a  jMo 
succession  of  blooms  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  seed.    Choice  named  varie-  y|^ 
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ties  are  propagated  freely  from  cuttings,  either  in  summer  or  winter,  under 
glass. 

Salvia  Souchet. — Every  amateur  is  acquainted  (or  should  be)  with  Salvia 
splendens,  a  rank-growing,  weed-like  plant,  covered  in  autumn  with  fiery 
spikes  of  crimson  flowers.  Well,  Salvia  Souc/iet  has  the  brilliant  effect  of 
Salvia  splefidens,  but  is  much  more  dwarf,  of  compact  habit  ,and  flowers 
earlier  and  has  larger  spikes.  I  think  it  is  a  decided  improvement,  and 
well  worthy  of  general  culture. 


ACCIDENTAL  MONSTROSITY. 

The  late  dry  season  was  singularly  free  from  accidental  vonstrosities  among 
flowers.  We  have  not  met  with  a  single  Rose  sprouting  into  a  branch  from 
the  middle,  or  producing  there  even  a  cluster  of  leaves.  Proliferous  Pears 
and  Apples  have  been  sought  in  vain,  and  the  customary  transformations  of 
flowers  into  leaves,  so  common  in  warm  damp  summers  or  in  variable  weather, 
have  almost  disappeared.  This  would  seem  to  show  that  the  disturbing 
forces  which  interfere  with  vegetable  organization  are  connected  with  sud- 
den atmospheric  changes,  such  as  heavy  rain  following  hot  dry  weather,  or 
with  an  unsuitable  climate,  such  as  long-continued  damp  warm  weather 
acting  upon  the  natives  of  cold  dry  countries.  Instances,  however,  of  sudden 
malformation  have  even  this  year  been  observed  which  are  at  present 
inexplicable,  such  as  the  following  : 

At  NewselPs  Park,  near  Royston,  a  Jasminum  grandiflorum  has  suddenly 
produced  flowers  like  those  represented  in  the  annexed  cut.    Each  corolla 


has  refused  to  expand,  and  has  allowed  a  small  green  shoot  to  burst  through 
its  side  ;  these  shoots  are  club-shaped,  fleshy,  rather  longer  than  the  corolla, 
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and  clothed  with  short,  acute,  spreading  scales,  which  become  closely  cluster- 
ed near  the  points.  Towards  the  lower  part  of  the  shoot  the  scales  are  thin, 
flat,  and  in  irregular  tubes,  as  if  the  remains  of  attempts  to  form  a  corolla ; 
a  little  higher  up  such  scales  occur  as  at  fig.  1,  with  a  deformed  stamen 
growing  from  its  upper  side ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  shoot  is  covered  by 
abortive  stamens  only,  tough,  thick,  sharp-pointed,  as  at  fig.  2,  or  having  a 
recurved  point,  or  being  of  a  very  small  size,  as  at  fig.  8,  which  represents 
two  of  the  crowded  scales  collected  round  the  points.  What  makes  this  case 
more  especially  interesting  is,  that  the  deformity  consists  in  a  tendency  to 
produce  a  very  great  number  of  stamens,  although  the  plant  and  all  its 
relations  are  particularly  distinguished  by  never  having  more  than  two  in  a 
natural  state.  It  is  also  extremely  singular,  and  as  far  as  we  know  without 
parallel,  that  notwithstanding  this  exuberant  display  of  stamens,  there  was 
no  trace  of  any  tendency  to  produce  a  pistil  on  the  parts  that  naturally 
compose  that  important  organ. 

The  cause  of  this  strange  monstrosity  is  inexplicable  :  nothing  can  be 
more  common-place  than  the  treatment  the  plant  had  had  ;  it  was  grown  in 
a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam,  it  was  kept  in  a  house  in  which  there  was  only 
beat  enough  to  keep  out  frost,  and  it  had  never  had  any  manure  of  any 
description.  Almost  every  flower  upon  the  plant  underwent  a  similar 
transformation. 

For  the  present  it  adds  fresh  difficulty  to  a  solution  of  the  problem,  What 
caoses  transformation  or  malformation  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  ?  To  say 
that  it  demonstrates  the  tendency  of  all  the  parts  of  a  flower  to  assume  the 
condition  of  the  leaf,  which  is  the  type  of  all  organs,  is  not  sufficient ;  for 
in  the  flrst  place  we  wish  to  know  what  gives  the  tendency,  and  secondly, 
in  the  case  before  us,  the  tendency  is  really  confined  to  the  production  of 
stamens. — Jjondon  Grordener^s  Chronicle. 
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THE  ISABELLA  NOT  A  NATIVE  GRAPE. 

BY   S.    B.    BUCKLEY. 

It  is  generally  supposed  by  botanists  and  horticulturists,  that  the  Isa- 
bella grape  is  indigenous  in  the  Oarolinas.  About  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  Mr.  Lespeyre,  a  Frenchman,  on  returning  to  his 
home  at  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  from  a  visit  to  Europe  —  his 
homeward  voyage  being  by  the  West  Indies — brought  some  grape  roots  for 
cultivation,  among  which  was  the  Isabella.  These  he  cultivated  success- 
fully, and  as  early  as  1809,  or  1810,  the  Isabella  grape  was  sold  in  the 
Wilmington  market  from  Lespeyre's  garden.  Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Lespeyre 
moved  into  the  country,  near  the  residence  of  a  Mr.  Gibbs,  to  whom  he  gave 
roots  of  his  grape  ;  and  a  few  years  later,  Mr.  Gibbs  gave  some  to  the  elder 
Prince,  of  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  who,  supposing  they  were  natives  of  Carolina, 
called  them  Isabella,  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  Isabella  Gibbs. 

A  Spaniard  from  Catalonia  being  on  a  visit  to  Lespeyre,  on  seeing  said 
grape,  inquired  how  it  came  to  be  growing  there  ;  adding  that  it  was  a 
Catalonian  grape. 

I  was  told  the  above  by  Dr.  James  F.  McRee,  a  botanist,  and  an  old  resi- 
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dent  of  Wilmington.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  Lcspeyre,  and  bad  eaten 
of  his  grapes  long  before  they  were  known  to  either  Gibbs  or  Prince. 

Judge  RufiSn  of  North  Carolina  knew  Lespeyre,  and  ho  also  corroborates 
the  fact  of  the  introduction  of  the  Isabella,  as  related  to  me  by  Dr.  McRee. 

The  Isabella  was  introduced  into  this  country  by  Lespeyre  from  either 
Spain  or  the  West  Indies. 

It  has  never  been  found  native  in  the  United  States  by  any  botanist. 

[On  reading  the  above,  we  were  almost  ready  to  exclaim,  "  Have  we  any 
native  grapes  at  all  ?"  Certain  persons  have  done  their  best  to  take  from 
us  the  Rebecca,  Anna,  Herbemont,  and  others ;  Mr.  Prince  has  given  the  Dela- 
ware bodily  to  the  '*  foreigners  ;"  and  now,  at  this  last  moment,  Lespeyre 
rises  from  the  dead  to  rob  us  of  the  Isabella.  Truly  wo  have  fallen  among 
strange  times ;  soon  we  shall  have  nothing  left  that  we  can  call  our  own. 
But  let  us  see.  It  does  not  seem  from  the  above  that  Lespeyre  himself 
claimed  to  have  introduced  the  Isabella  ;  this  claim,  as  we  understand  it, 
was  put  forth  by  othefs  after  his  death,  and  with  the  confessed  doubt  that 
they  did  not  know  whether  it  was  from  Spain  or  the  West  Indies,  and  we 
think  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  it  was  from  either.  If  either  of  the 
gentlemen  above-named  ever  heard  Lespeyre  say  that  he  introduced  the  Isa- 
bella, they  probably  at  the  same  time  heard  him  say  whence  he  brought  it ;  and 
precisely  on  this  point  we  should  like  to  hear  them  speak  :  their  position 
would  give  weight  to  anything  they  might  say  of  their  own  knowledge.  It 
might  then  become  necessary  to  go  a  step  back  of  this  ;  but  at  present  we 
see  no  occasion  for  it.  The  remark  of  the  Catalonian  is  entitled  to  Jbut 
little  consideration  in  the  present  aspect  of  the  case.  We  have  no  evidence 
that  he  was  capable  of  discriminating  on  the  subject  at  all  ;  a  similar  re- 
mark might  be  made  by  anybody,  but  would  be  of  no  force  of  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  testimony  of  a  much  more  positive  character. 
If  the  catalogues  and  gardens  of  Europe  be  searched  dunng  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  and  for  some  time  after,  no  grape  at  all  answering 
to  the  Isabella  will  be  found  ;  and  even  if  one  were  discovered,  or  the  fact 
were  admitted  for  the  sake  of  argument,  it  could  be  promptly  met  by  the 
supposition  that  the  vines  or  seeds  were  carried  to  Europe  by  some  of  the 
early  Spanish  adventurers  ;  nothing,  therefore,  would  be  gained  by  such  an 
admission,  if  made.  It  was  considerably  later  before  the  Isabella  and  Ca- 
tawba were  introduced  into  Europe,  and  they  were  at  once  assigned  their 
proper  place,  and  characterized  as  '*  foxy  ;"  a  term  of  considerable  signifi- 
cance in  this  connection.  The  Isabella,  in  fact,  has  unmistakable  internal 
evidence  of  its  native  origin.  Aside  from  the  peculiarities  of  its  foliage,  wood, 
&c.,  it  has  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  flavor  which  impels  us  at  once  to 
assign  its  parentage  to  Vitis  lahmaca.  This  peculiar  flavor  is  common  to 
no  foreign  grape  whatever  ;  and  may  be  regarded  as  positive  evidence  of 
the  origin  of  any  grape  possessing  it,  no  matter  how  faintly.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  marked  characteristic  in  the  pulp  and  skin  of  the  native  grape 
which  to  our  mind  is  decisive  of  the  whole  question  ;  and  we  should  unhes- 
itatingly pronounce  a  seedling  to  be  of  native  or  foreign  parentage  from  an 
inspection  of  the  berry  alone.  As  bearing  on  the  subject  in  hand,  we  may 
mention  the  fact,  that  seedlings  have  been  raised  from  Vitia  labrusca  which 
have  been  almost  reproductions  of  the  Isabella.  Taking  all  these  things 
into  consideration,  and  others  which  might  be  mentioned,  we  think  the  Isa- 
bella may  still  be  retained  on  the  list  of  native  grapes. — En.] 
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FUCHSIAS    FROM    SEED. 

The  majority  of  Fuclvsias  ripen  seed  freely ;  but,  unless  they  are  hybrid- 
ized, it  is  almost  waste  of  time  to  sow  it,  for  the  flowers  so  produced  are 
seldom  equal  to  the  parent  plant.  The  operation  of  fertilizing  is  easily 
performed  on  the  Fuchsia,  the  pistil  bein^  prominent,  and  the  pollen  plen- 
tiful. In  selecting  plants  for  hybridizing,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
that  those  bearing  the  seed  will  communicate  their  habit  to  the  seedlings, 
although  the  plants  from  which  the  pollen  is  taken  may  be  of  indifferent 
habits,  provided  the  flowers  have  good  properties.  Having  selected  the 
flowers  intended  to  be  fertilized,  cut  out  their  stamens  as  soon  as  they 
open,  and,  when  they  are  fully  expanded,  apply  the  pollen  from  those  flowers 
the  properties  of  which  you  wish  to  impart ;  tie  something  round  them  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  others,  and,  when  they  are  ripe,  the  seeds  may  be 
separated  from  the  pulp  by  washing  them  out  in  clear  water ;  the  good  seed 
will  sink  to  the  bottom. 

The  seed  may  be  sown  in  spring,  in  a  pot  of  light  soil,  and  placed  in 
a  greenhouse  ;  they  do  not  require  much  heat  to  vegetate  them ;  at  least 
I  have  found  them  come  up  quite  as  well,  if  not  better,  without  it,  and  the 
plants  so  produced  are  much  stronger  than  those  raised  in  a  higher  temper- 
ature. As  soon  as  they  are  of  size  to  handle  nicely,  pot  them  singly  in  small 
pots,  and  place  them  in  a  light,  airy  situation :  if  they  are  grown  in  a  close 
atmosphere,  it  tends  to  draw  them  out  weak  and  lanky,  so  that  the  true 
habit  of  the  plant  is  not  seen.  Shift  them  into  larger  pots  when  necessary ; 
a  4  or  6-iuch  pot  will  be  large  enough, *as  large  shifts  only  tend  to  keep  them 
growing,  and  retard  their  flowering  :  they  should  never  be  topped  or  pruned 
until  they  flower.  The  principal  object  is  to  mature  their  growth  quickly, 
so  that  the  flowers  may  be  seen  as  soon  as  possjble.  Many  of  them  will 
bloom  the  same  season.  After  they  have  done  growing,  and  the  foliage  drops 
off,  they  should  be  sparingly  watered,  and  be  kept  almost  dry  all  winter. 
The  following  spring,  water  them  freely,  and,  when  they  show  signs  of 
growth,  place  them  where  they  will  have  plenty  of  air  and  light,  but  do  not 
shift  them  until  they  flower,  for  reasons  before  mentioned.  I  prefer  flower- 
ing seedlings  out  of  doors,  after  all  danger  of  frost  is  past,  as  I  have  inva- 
riably found  that  the  colors  come  brighter  and  more' distinct  than  when  kept 
in  the  house.  It  is  desirable,  however,  to  choose  a  situation  where  they 
will  be  somewhat  shaded  from  the  sun  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 

The  Fuchsia  is  not  very  particular  as  to  soil ;  any  good  garden  mold 
will  suit  the  plants  well  enough,  provided  it  is  of  a  free,  porous  texture,  and 
the  pots  well  drained.  Many  of  the  strong  growing  sorts  are  frequently 
destroyed  by  being  put  into  large  pots  in  a  rich  soil.  This  is  often  the  rea- 
son why  serratifoTia,  fulgens,  corymbiflora,  and  some  other  sorts  are  shy 
in  flowering.  I  once  potted  two  plants  of  serratifolia,  the  one  in  rich  turfy 
loam  and  dung,  the  other  in  a  poor  worn-out  soil,  mixed  with  a  few  pieces 
of  broken  bricks  ;  the  consequence  was,  that  the  former  grew  most  luxuri- 
antly, and  showed  no  flowers  at  all  till  late  in  the  fall,  whereas  the  other 
made  a  very  short  growth,  and  flowered  profusely  the  greater  part  of  the 
season.  The  less  robust  varieties  do  better  when  planted  in  good  loam, 
with  about  a  third  part  of  well-decomposed  manure. — W.  S.,  in  the  FlorUt. 


A  OHBAP  GULSS  «IEVCIUHE. 


STOEVER  RASPBERRY. 

BY    W.    D.     B  R  I  N  C  K  L  K,     M.  D., 
Formerlf  of  PhilatdelpKia,  now  of  Gtoverille,  New  Jersey. 

Several  branches  of  the  Stoever  Raspberry  were  sent  to  mc  on  the  28d 
of  September,  1859,  by  Mr.  Henry  A.  Dreer,  of  Philadelphia.  These  branches, 
when  received,  contained  green  and  ripe  frnit  in  all  their 
varioas  stages  of  development. 

The  berry  is  very  large,  f  |  of  aniuch  lonp  by  IJ  inch 
wide;  roundish  conical  in  fo^m;  of  a  rich  crimson  color; 
and  of  good  flavor. 

This  fine  large  raspberry  was  discovered  growing  wild, 
in  August,  1858,  near  Lake  Dunmore,  in  Vermont,  by  Mr. 
Jefferson  F.  Stoevert  and  removed  to  his  garden  at 
Taconey,  near  Philadelphia,  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year, 
where  it  fruited  in  1869.  Being  a  native  of  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  United  States,  it  will  probably  be  better 
adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  our  climate  than  most  of  the 
large  varieties. 


A  CHEAP   GLASS   STRUCTURE. 

BY   A.   C.   HUBBARD,  DETROIT. 

I  SEND  you  a  pUu  of  a  small  cold  grapery,  built  about  a  year  since, 
which  I  think  combines  neatoess  and  cheapness.  It  need  not  cost,  all  fin- 
ished, over  $120.  I  cannot  tell  precisely  what  this  cost,  as  I  planned  it  and 
built  it  myself,  as  I  had  leisure  and  fancy,  in  the  winter  season.  The  cost 
of  all  the  material,  however,  did  not  exceed  $65,  exclusive  of  border.  The 
border  is  trenched  two  and  a  half  feet  deep  under  the  building,  and  twelve 
feet  each  side,  and  five  feet  across  the  ends,  using  old  hotbed  manure,  sods 
from  the  road-side,  and  old  tan  that  had  lain  for  five  years.  The  building 
stands  upon  three  tiers  of  cedar  posts,  levelled  with  the  surface,  and' the 
sills  spiked  firm  on  to  the  outer  posts  ;  the  timbers  used  are  2  by  4  scantling 
entire,  except  the  plates,  which  are  2  by  6,  projecting  over  two  inches,  and 
a  strip  of  board  three  inches  wide  fitted  on  the  edge  to  receive  the  glass 
and  carry  off  the  drip. 

1.  Door  on  each  end. 

2.  Ventilators  each  side  and  on  each  side  of  roof. 

3.  Clap-boarded. 

4.  Glazed  12  by  14  glass,  both  ends  glazed. 

5.  "       10  by  14     "  "    sides      " 

6.  2  by  4  scantling,  rabbeted  to  receive  the  glass.         Mmwmon, 

7.  Supports  and  beams  in  the  centre. 

[There  are  some  good  points  in  the  above  ;  but  Mr.  Hubbard  fails  to  tells 
us  the  size  of  his  house,  and  we  are  therefore  without  the  means  of  judging 
^^  its  cheapness  compared  with  structures  of  a  similar  kind.    Enough  ' 
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given,  however,  to  convince  na  that  the  plan  is  both  simple  and  cheap.  We 
should  hyanize  the  cedar  posts  ;  in  fact,  all  the  wood-work  of  glass  struc- 
tures should  be  submitted  to  this  process  ;  it  would  make  them  almost  as 
durable  as  iron.— Eo.] 


HORTICULTURE    IN    DELAWARE. 

BY  DB.  OEOBQB  PBPPBB   NOBBIS,   WILMINGTON,   OBLAWABB. 

As  it  is  desirable  to  compare  notes  as  to  the  success  of  various  fruits  in 
different  parts  of  our  great  country,  I  send  you  a  few  lines  about  fruit  in 
New  Castle  Co^  Delaware.  Fears  and  grapes  are  all  the  rage  ;  apples  are 
mostly  ignored  ;  plums,  apricots,  and  nectarines  are  not  attempted  on  ac- 
count of  the  curculio.  The  peach  is  not  grown  in  this  immediate  vicinity, 
but  sixteen  miles  below  Wilmington,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  county,  and 
in  the  two  lower  counties,  much  attention  is  paid  to  peach-orchards,  and 
very  handsome  profits  realized  therefrom.  More  of  this  anon.  Now  first  as 
to  the  grape,  to  take  them  in  alphabetical  order,  and  premising  that  I  do 
not  speak  altogether  from  my  own  personal  experience,  but  in  part  "from  my 
neighbors. 

Blanch  is  well  thought  of ;  is  said  to  keep  admirably  for  winter,  and  is  to 
be  recommended  in  this  vicinity. 

Catawba^  universally  known  and  esteemed,  did  uncommonly  well  with  us 
during  the  past  season.  Query — With  the  proper  culture,  have  we  any 
native  to  compare  with  Catawba  T  [We  think  we  have  something  better. — 
Ed.1 

Olara, — Untried,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  this  vicinity,  but  represented  as  mil- 
dewing badly  thirty  miles  to  the  north  of  us. 

Clinton. — Spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  by  some  of  our  most  experi- 
enced cultivators ;  one,  indeed— Mr.  Edward  Tatnall,  well  known  to  the  hor- 
ticultural world — thinks  if  he  had  but  one  variety  to  select,  he  would  choose 
Clinton  ;  personally,  I  am  unacquainted  with  this  grape. 

Concord. — A  noble  grape  ;  hardy,  vigorous,  and  productive.  This  grape 
must  certainly  be  finer  with  us  than  at  the  north. 

Delaware. — What  shall  we  say  of  the  Delaware  ?  Almost  every  one  has 
his  vine  growing,  but  the  growth  is  decidedly  slow.  Of  the  superiority  of 
the  fruit,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  will  disappoint  many  on  account  of  its 
smallness  of  berry ;  as  to  its  hardiness,  there  appears  to  be  but  one  opinion. 
Every  one  who  feels  the  slightest  interest  iti  the  success  of  the  American 
grape,  should  have  a  vine  of  Delaware  ;  hot  we  cannot  recommend  it  for 
vineyard  culture,  at  least  not  yet,  at  $5  per  layer.  [You  can  get  it  for  much 
less  ;  and  ought  to  get  it,  even  at  that. — Ed.] 

Diana. — One  of  the  very  best.  With  this  grape  I  do  not  think  there  will 
be  any  disappointment ;  like  Catawba,  only  better  if  possible.  Let  it  be 
planted  everywhere. 

JSlsinburg. — A  good  little  grape — sweet,  but  too  small,  except  for  the  am- 
ateur's collection. 

Emily  mildewed  badly  with  a  friend  near  Gcrmantown. 

©am>Me«.— Much  like  Isabella. 
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Oraham. — Have  never  seen  it  fruited,  but  among  Mr.  TatnalPs  collection 
it  is  one  of  the  best  growers,  perfectly  hardy. 

Hartford  Pro/»/^.— Earlier  than  Isabella,  but  hardly  as  good. 

HerhtmonL — This  with  us  is  one  of  our  best  grapes ;  perfectly  hardy 
and  a  good  grower,  and  should  be  generally  cultivated  in  this  neighborhood. 

Isabella, — Grown  everywhere,  and  everywhere  in  this  vicinity  liked,  when 
allowed  to  ripen,  and  not  plucked  in  an  immature  state. 

Rebecca, — ^Prom  what  I  have  seen  of  this  grape,  I  should  be  very  much 
inclined  to  fear  that  it  is  not  hardy.  I  do  not  like  to  condemn  it  on  my  own 
experience,  but  all  the  vines  I  have  seen  here  mildewed  this  season  very 
badly,  and  some  who  were  formerly  its  warmest  friends,  are  disposed  to 
give  it  the  go-by.    I  would  plant  but  sparingly  of  the  Rebecca. 

To  ITalon. — ^Does  very  well  with  us  ;  a  large,  fine  grape,  but  not  high 
flavored. 

Union  Village, — Larger  than  Isabella,  but  not  so  good. 

Wilmington  White. — Why  is  not  this  grape  more  noticed  ?  It  is  hardy 
in  this  vicinity,  at  all  events,  and  that  is  more  than  we  can  say  for  some  of 
the  strangers  ;  a  good  grape,  and  should  be  more  generally  known  and  cul- 
tivated. , 

We  have  also  a  new  grape,  (who  has  not  nowadays  ?)  but  this  fruit 
makes  its  appearance  under  the  care  of  gentlemen  high  in  the  art* of 
horticulture,  and  not  apt  to  be  deceived.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  has  yet 
been  christened,  but  believe  that  it  is  to  be  named  the  Brandy  wine.  I 
know  but  little  of  the  grape  ;  it  is  well  spoken  of  by  those  who  have  charge 
of  the  vine,  and  will  be  described  at  an  early  day  by  those  to  whom  its 
merits  are  known.    [We  should  be  glad  to  know  more  about  it. — Ed.] 

With  a  very  few  words  about  pears,  1  will  conclude.  No  one  is  better 
aware  than  yourself,  of  the  difference  of  opinion  that  exists  as  to  the  suc- 
cess of  dwarfs.  Many  utterly  condemn  ;  others,  as  well  known,  warmly 
recommend.  For  one,  I  belong  to  the  middle  class.  I  have  succeeded  well 
with  my  dwarfs,  without  extraordinary  care  or  attention ;  others  of  my 
neighbors  have  done  the  same  :  I  therefore  know  that,  with  proper  culture 
and  attention,  they  will  please  the  eye  and  charm  the  palate  ;  and  I  do  not 
see  why  they  will  not  pay  grown  on  a  larger  scale,  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  said  to  the  contrary.  Of  this,  I  understand,  we  shall  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  have  practical  proof,  one  person  in  this  county  being  so 
well  convinced  of  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  dwarf  fruit  as  to  plant  no 
less  than  twenty  acres  in  dwarf  pears.  Of  this  I  have  been  informed.  But 
my  article  is  assuming  such  an  unwarrantable  length,  that  I  shall  leave  my 
ideas  of  dwarf  pear  culture  for  another  occasion,  merely  alluding  to  my 
formerly  expressed  opinion,  viz.,  that  the  Bartlett  is  one  of  the  very  best 
pears  to  grow  on  the  quince  stock,  for  the  following  reasons  :  The  Bartlett 
is,  when  grown  on  the  quince,  second  to  none.  It  is  far  larger  and  higher 
flavored  than  when  on  the  pear  stock.  Secondly,  it  is  an  annual  crop,  and 
never  fails  on  the  quince  ;  we  hear  of  pears  having  their  bearing  years,  etc.; 
every  year  is  a  bearing  year  for  the  dwarf  Bartlett.  Thirdly,  it  is  one  of 
the  finest  growers  we  have  on  the  quince,  and  the  idea  that  has  been  pro- 
mulgated about  want  of  connection  at  the  graft,  is  entirely  fallacious.  I 
have  cultivated  BartWtts  in  an  exposed  situation  during  six  years,  and 
neither  have  I,  nor  any  of  my  neighbors,  lost  a  tree,  by  having  been  blown 
off  at  the  graft. 


THX  BUR-OAK. 


THE  BUR-OAK,  (Qubrcus  Macrocabpa,)  AS  AN  ORNAMENTAL  TREE. 

BT   CBARLSS    BKTTS. 

It  was  among  the  earliest  efforts  of  oar  much-loved  Downing  to  awaken 
the  attention  of  rural  improvers  to  the  peculiar  and  varied  beauties,  and  the 
excellent  adaptahUity,  of  our  native  forest  trees  in  ornamental  planting ; 
and  with  the  aid  of  other  pioneers  in  improvement,  succeeded  in  rescuing 
many  noble  sons  of  the  forest  from  the  obscurity  of  their  native  ranges, 
whicii  now  are  often  the  familiar  and  grateful  objects  of  many  a  quiet  door- 
yard,  or  the  graceful  or  picturesque  ornaments  of  the  more  extended  •  and 
artistic  pleasure-ground. 

It  is  a  most  happy  circumstance — thanks  to  Nature's  timely  forethought 
and  unbounded  store — that  different  localities  are  blest  with  so  many  differ- 
ent species,  widely  dissimilar  in  their  characteristics  of  form  and  habits  of 
growth.  As  a  general  rule  in  the  selection  of  forest  trees  for  rural  embel« 
lishment,  those  belonging  to  our  own  locality  are  not  only  more  easily  ob- 
tained, but  are  better  adapted  to  our  wants  than  those  from  remote  parts, 
being  natural  to  the*  place  :  they  harmonize  with  the  landscape  better.  It 
is  far  more  satisfactory,  too,  to  have  our  own  familiar  friends  about  us  than 
the  strange  faces  of  foreigners.  Their  beauties  are  unborrowed,  they  are 
inherent ;  their  forms  and  vestments  of  green  belong  to  their  native  haunts, 
and  in  a  certain  proper  sense,  are  "  not  transferable."  Yet  the  beauty  of 
variety  leads  us  to  sprinkle  in,  sparingly,  the  trees  and  plants  of  other  parts 
and  other  climes. 

In  the  Western  States,  the  Bur-Oak  is  one  of  our  finest  forest  trees.  It 
is  always  found  skirting  the  small  rich  prairies  of  Michigan  and  Indiana,  and 
often  in  groups,  sometimes  swelling  into  groves  and  broken  belts  in  their 
midst ;  but  it  is  found  still  more  plentifully  on  alluvial  soils  of  a  peculiar 
character  and  richness,  which  are  always  designated  as  ''  Bur-Oak  plains," 
or  ''Bur-Oak  openings."  No  person  having  a  spark  of  natural  beauty 
within  him,  would  fail  to  notice  this  remarkable  tree.  It  is  picturesque  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  yet  is  so  graceful  that  it  peculiarly  bents  and  adorns 
its  own  native,  level  plains  and  prairies.  Some  specimens  are  as  regular 
and  free-growing  as  a  European  Linden,  while  others  are  as  irregular  and 
gnarled  as  the  most  ardent  lover  of  the  picturesque  could  desire.  Within 
view  of  my  grounds,  an  aged  monarch  of  the  Bur-Oak  family  stands  in  the 
middle  of  a  lane,  with  arms  stretching  twenty-five  feet  each  way,  a  trunk 
three  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  about  thirty  feet  high.  This  is  the  most  noble 
and  venerable  individual  it  is  my  fortune  to  know. 

During  summer,  the  bark  of  tiie  newly-formed  wood  of  the  young  tree  is 
of  a  rich  buff  color,  and  contrasts  most  charmingly  with  the  dark  green  of 
the  long,  glossy  leaves,  and  the  dark,  rough  bark  of  the  old  wood.  The  half- 
graceful  and  half-picturesque  character  of  this  tree^  united  to  the  other  qual- 
ities named,  makes  it  a  remarkable  and  attractive  object  on  a  lawn,  or  where 
growing  wild  on  prairie  or  plain. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  singular  circumstance,  that  this  fine  tree  has  not  been  more 
extensively  introduced  into  pleasure-grounds  and  parks :  for  place  it  where 
you  may,  it  will  at  once  give  a  prominent  individual  character  to  the  place, 
or  to  any  portion  of  the  grounds.     It  produces  seed  in  wonderful  profusion. 
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BO  that  I  have  known  trees  three  inches  in  diameter,  bear  a  peck  of  acorns. 
A  tree  of  such  properties,  of  so  much  '*  availability,"  ought  to  be  spread  far 
and  wide. 


FRUIT  GROWER'S  SOCIETY  OF  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

ANNUAL  MEETING   AT  BOCHESTER,   JAN.   if    1860. 

This  Society  was  organized  in  1855,  and  is  intended  to  include  among  i^^ 
members  all  who  are  interested  in  fruit  growing  in  the  counties  west 
of  and  including  Oswego  and  Onondaga.  After  the  usual  formalities  of 
organization,  the  committees  on  nominations  and  on  subjects  for  discussion 
were  appointed.  The  ofiScers  of  last  year  were  unanimously  reelected. 
We  give  their  names  in  our  "  Table." 

The  President's  address  was  one  of  exceeding  merit,  and  will  be  pub« 
lished  by  the  Society,  together  with  the  reports  of  the  committees  and  a 
full  report  of  the  proceedings.  Copies  of  these  transactions  can  be  obtained 
by  inclosing  a  stamp  to  the  Secretary. 

Our  reporter  has  furnished  us  a  brief  abstract  of  the  proceedings,  which 
will  well  repay  a  perusal. 

The  discussions  were  commenced  upon  the  question,  Is  the  Dwarf  Pear 
a  humbug  f 

Mr.  Pinney,  of  Clarkson,  was  most  decidedly  of  opinion  that  there  is  at 
least  one  soi*t  which  is  not  a  humbug.  The  Louise  •Bonne  de  Jersey  will 
bear  as  much  fruit  on  the  same  size  of  limbs  as  any  other  stock ;  when  full 
grown  it  will  bear  two  bushels  to  the  stock.  Has  seen  one  and  a  half  and 
even  two  bushels  upon  a  tree  eight  years  old — two  years  old  when  set. 
There  are  other  sorts  which  bear  in  proportion.  The  Vergouleuse,  if  it 
would  do  well,  is  nearest  to  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  as  grown  by  myself. 
There  are  some  sorts  in  which  I  have  but  little  confidence  compared  with 
Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey.  If  I  bad  100  acres  to  set  out,  now  to  pears,  I 
would  set  at  least  half  of  them  dwarf  pears. 

Mr.  Townsend,  of  Lockport.  The  crops  of  fruit  from  Louise  Bonne  de 
Jersey  dwarf  trees  have  been  three  to  one  of  anjr  other  variety  I  have  ever 
cultivated,  and  I  join  heartily  with  Mr.  Pinney  in  asserting  that  the  dwarf 
pear  is  not  a  humbug.  Were  I  to  commence  planting  pear-trees  again,  I 
am  sure,  from  the  experience  which  I  have  had,  that  I  would  not  plant  a 
standard  tree.  I  plant  dwarfs  in  rows  twelve  feet  apart  and  six  to  eight 
feet  in  the  row ;  give  the  trees  thorough  cultivation ;  and  if  upon  a  soil 
moderately  clayey,  your  dwarfs  will  certainly  succeed. 

Samuel  Jay,  of  Yates.  In  these  orchards,  and  in  all  orchards,  we  need 
a  thorough  stirring  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground;  no  portion  allowed 
to  weeds  or  grass.  A  fruit  orchard  should  be  a  fruit  *  garden,  and  this  is 
where  most  men  fail.    Post  holes  spaded  around  trees  won't  answer. 

Mr.  Coppock,  of  Buffalo,  would  endorse  all  that  friends  here  have  said. 
Dwarf  pears  around  Buffalo  do  well ;  Vicar  of  Winkfield  does  very  well. 
In  cultivation  of  dwarf  pear-trees  any  spading  near  the  trees  is  decidedly 
bad;  the  fibrous  roots  near  the  surface  are  cut  off.  No  implement  should 
be  used  near  the  tree  except  a  fork. 

C.  M.  Hooker,  of  Rochester.    The  question  is  often  asked  how  many  sorts 
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of  pears  can  be  successfally  cultivated  on  quince.  Our  pear  orchard  of 
eighty  varieties  has  been  set  three  years,  and  over  seventy  sorts  are  doing 
finely. 

In  answer  to  question,  what  sorts  do  not  do  well  as  dwarfs,  Mr.  Ell- 
wanger  named  Beurr6  Bosc,  Sheldon.  Dix,  Paradise  d'Automne.  Vergou- 
leuse  is  better  for  double  working.  Some  are  always  poor  as  standards, 
as  the  Belle  Lucrative. 

Mr.  Beadle,  of  Canada.  Belle  Lucrative  as  dwarfs  invariably  had  borne 
very  large  fruit  and  fine  crops. 

Mr.  Frost,  of  Rochester.  Duchesse  d'Angouldme  is  peculiarly  good  as  a 
dwarf :  two  trees  in  1858  had  yielded  two  and  three  bushels,  and  in  1859 
three  and  a  half  bushels. 

Mr.  Brooks,  of  Pearl  Creek.  If  anything  needs  particular  cultivation, 
don't  send  it  out  to  us  farmers.  You  can't  by  any  possibility  induce  a 
farmer  to  drive  a  cultivator  through  an  orchard  once  in  two  weeks — four 
weeks — no,  nor  two  months  I  If  dwarf  pear-trees  need  good  cultivation, 
better  not  recommend  them. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Syracuse.*  The  gentleman  might  as  well  advise  us  not  to 
sell  Durhams  or  other  fine  breeds  of  cattle  to  farmers,  because  they  thrive 
better  under  care,  and  because  fine  breeds  sometimes  fail.  Yet  when  cat- 
tle are  well  treated  they  generally  do  well,  and  when  pear-trees  arc  well 
treated  they  also  do  well. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Farmers  make  some  one  thing  prominent.  Farmers  will 
use  stock  well;  but  fruit-trees  are  a  little  one  side — a  little  out  of  their 
line.  Some  gentlemen  have  advised  that  every  farmer  should  have  dwarf 
pear-trees  in  his  garden,  thinking  that  in  a  nice  garden  the  trees  will  of 
course  have  good  cultivation.  Now,  what  we  in  our  country  call  a  garden 
is  a  place  back  of  the  house,  where  we  have  a  few  hills  of  potatoes,  and 
several  hundred — (hesitates  and  blushes) — several  hundred— ^ig-weeds — 
(great  laughter). 

Mr.  Ains worth,  of  Bloomfield,  «8ome  time  ago  said  something  against 
dwarf  pear-trees;  but  would  admit  that  some  varieties  succeeded  far  better 
as  dwarfs  than  as  standai'ds.  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  for  instance,  bears 
double  the  crop  for  the  same  amount  of  space,  and  is  better  in  flavor  also, 
and  larger.  Another  advantage  is,  that  the  fruit  ripens  every  year.  Vicar 
of  Winkfield  on  standards  is  not  worth  anything,  Unless  for  cooking;  while 
from  dwarf  trees  this  sort  bears  well  and  ripens  well.  The  ground  of  Mr. 
A.'s  orchard  is  stirred  all  over  every  week  with  a  double  horse  cultivator,  and 
the  trees  are  pruned  thoroughly,  so  as  to  get  a  vigorous  growth  of  wood 
each  year.'  Soil  is  a  good  wheat  soil;  has  raised  thirty-four  bushels  to 
the  acre. 

Mr.  Yeomans  spoke  of  one-third  of  an  acre  of  Duchesse  d'Angoul^me, 
eight  years  from  the  bud  last  spring,  planted  in  a  strong  loam  soil,  and 
bore  last  summer  thirty  barrels  of  pears — netted  $600.  Can  keep  four  or 
five  acres  of  orchard  clean  as  easily  as  I  can  take  care  of  one  acre  of  pota- 

Mr.  EUwanger,  in  answer  to  a  question,  said  that  eight  by  ten  feet  apart 
would  be  one  thousand  trees  to  the  acre,  and  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  will 
average  a  bushel  per  tree.  Fruit  should  be  regularly  thinned  as  it  grows, 
and  when  picked  should  be  assorted,  and  only  the  finest  sent  to  market. 

Mr.  Barry.  One  great  advantage  of  the  dwarf  is  its  earliness  in  bearing: 
even  aged  people  can  plant  the  trees  and  eat  the  fruit  thereof.    Again,  the 
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dwarf  is  more  easily  and  safely  removed  than  the  standard,  and  not  one  in 
a  hundred  need  fail,  while  they  are  not  liable  to  any  more  diseases  than  the 
standards.  Trusts  the  day  is  coming  when  farmers  will  plant  dwarf  pear- 
trees  in  abundance,  and  enjoy  their  fruits.  To  the  nurserymen  the  dwarf 
pear  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings.  In  every  part  of  the  United  States 
the  nurseryman  is  able  very  speedily  to  test  all  these  sorts,  and  to  recom- 
mend them,  while  it  would  not  have  been  practicable  to  test  them  upon 
standard  stocks.  Would  not  advise  farmers  to  plant  a  great  many  varieties. 
Anybody  can  succeed  with  some  kinds, (Jaminette,  for  instance,)  that  knows 
enough  to  shorten  the  branches,  and  cultivate  as  well  as  a  hill  of  com. 

Best  protection  of  fruit-trees  from  the  effects  of  severe  winter — sJielter — 
under  draining,  <tc.f  and  the  hardiest  sorts  of  apples  and  pears. 

J.  J.  Thomas,  of  Macedon,  spoke  of  parts  of  the  United  States,  like  Illi- 
nois, where  winds  are  high,  and  farmers  feel  the  necessity  of  shelter  from 
wintry  winds.  Trees  must  have  plenty  of  sun  and  air;  but  the  more  they 
are  protected  from  violent  winds,  the  better  they  stand  the  winter. 

Mr.  Barry.  In  pear  cultivation,  particularly,  shelter  is  of  especial  conse- 
quence. It  not  only  protects  the  trees  in  winterland  spring,  but  in  autumn 
prevents  the  fruit  from  being  shaken  off  by  the  winds.  **  Underdraining  :" 
the  soil  must  be  dry ;  draining  is  the  great  essential.  As  to  hardiest  sorts, 
our  Western  New  York  is  hardly  a  fair  test.  For  instance,  Baldwin  is  per- 
fectly hardy  here,  and  at  the  West  is  not  so.  A  capital  shelter  can  be 
formed  of  evergreen  hedges;  plenty  of  them  grow  three  or  four  feet  per 
year.  You  can  make  in  ten  years,  with  larch  and  spruce,  such  a  barrier 
against  fierce  winds  as  cannot  be  made  of  boarids. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Farmers  do  not  realize  how  important  these  barriers  are  for 
.shelter  even  of  their  grain  crops.  Believed  such  barriers  should  cover  the 
entire  area  of  the  country. 

Col.  Hodge.  The  fact  is,  that  the  great  body  of  farmers  care  nothing 
about  putting  out  trees;  but  at  the  West  some  are  commencing  to  plant 
Locust  and  other  rapid-growing  trees. 

Mr.  Beadle  has  confidence  that  belts  of.  timber  will  be  put  out ;  for  tho 
shelter  benefits  the  cattle.  The  wheat  crops  are  improved  by  belts  of  trees, 
and  in  Canada  farmers  are  beginning  to  plant  them  at  the  west  sides  of 
their  farms.  If  Norway  Spruce,  &c.,  are  planted  at  the  same  time  with  our 
orchards,  they  will  soon  be  as  high  as  our  orchards,  and  higher,  and  speedily 
we  shall  have  good  shelter. 

Mr.  Barry  mentioned  tho  case  of  two  wheat  fields  side  by  side,  on  one  of 
which  the  crop  was  good,  and  on  the  other  none.  The  farmer  could  assign 
no  reason  except  that  the  field  bearing  the  fine  crop  was  sheltered  against 
the  sweeping  west  winds.  Now,  the  loss  in  that  one  wheat  field  alone 
from  thb  failure  of  the  crop,  was  enough  to  have  bought  and  planted  full 
shelters  of  evergreen  trees  to  the  farm. 

Judge  Miller.  We  cannot  leave  the  forest  trees,  because  from  their  place 
of  growth  twenty  or  thirty  feet  of  the  body  have  no  limbs,  thus  giving, 
when  their  comrades  are  cut  away,  a  strong  leverage  power  to  the  wind 
against  the  head  of  the  tree,  while  the  looseness  of  the  soil  permits  the 
roots  to  be  speedily  torn  up  and  the  tree  to  fall. 

Mr.  Ainsworth.  Where  fields  slope  toward  the  east,  crops  are  generally 
good;  seldom  killed  by  frosts;  while  on  land  sloping  to  the  west  the  wind 
strikes  hard;  snow  blows  off,  and  crops  are  apt  to  be  winter-killed. 
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Mr.  Yeomans.  About  the  planting  of  these  belts  of  timber,  people  antici- 
pate that  the  advantage  is  to  come  so  slowly  they  won't  do  it  Have  seen 
great  advantage  from  planting  apple  and  peach-trees  alternatelj.  The 
great  mass  of  the  orchard  won't  be  injared  at  all  by  sweeping  winds. 

Orape  Culture — PropagcUian^  Orowthj  and  Market  Value,-— The  question 
was  asked,  Cannot  we  graft  a  good  substitute  upon  our  vines,  and  get  them 
to  bear  the  first  or  second  year  ? 

Mr.  P.  Bissell.  The  grafting  of  the  grape-vine  during  the  full  flow  of  the 
sap  is  a  difiScult  matter,  but  there  is  an  old  process  called  inarching,  (it  is 
spoken  of  in  the  Hobticulturist  for  January,  I860,)  by  which  nearly  all  the 
risks  are  removed  to  a  skilful  operator.  Boot*grafting  the  grape  is  not 
difiBcult.  We  "  saddle-graft "  all  our  "  single  eyes."  As  to  the  growth.  In 
the  summer  of  1858  we  propagated  Dianas  and  other  grapes  in  this  way. 
In  the  spring  of  1859  the  plants  stood  in  the  pots,  and  nurserymen  and 
other  buyers  selected  such  as  they  wished  from  the  stock.  About  TOO  were 
left,  which  were  of  course  not  the  best,  and  we  set  them  out  in  ojir  nursery 
rows.  Not  one  of  those  culls  died;  all  made  good  growth,  and  some  of 
them  fruited.  Agents  took  those  two  year  old  vines,  and  delivered  to  cus- 
tomers with  the  fruit  on.    Can  a  layer  bear  quicker  7 

Mr.  G.  L.  Hoag.  Likes  pot  plants  better  than  layers.  In  spring  of  1856 
set  out  slender  Dianas  from  pots,  and  they  averaged  forty  clusters  in  three 
years. 

Mr.  Ellwanger  has  grafted  the  Diana  just  as  well  in  the  open  ground  as 
the  apple.  Wait  until  just  after  the  vines  have  made  a  fair  start,  then 
graft  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  soil;  heap  soil  around  the  junction, 
and  cover  all  the  scion  except  one  bud  with  earth. 

Mr.  Townsend.    Must  wait  until  after  the  first  great  rush  of  the  sap. 

Mr.  Ains worth.  The  grape  can  be  grafted  with  very  little  difficulty  in 
the  winter.  When  growth  begins  the  lower  part  of  scion  calluses  over, 
and  throws  out  roots,  while  the  roots  upon  which  it  was  grafted  will  die. 
The  advantage  of  pot  vines  is,  that  you  have  every  fibre  of  the  root ;  while 
in  layers  many  must  necessarily  be  cut  or  broken  off.  While  the  layer  is 
recuperating  its  energies  and  throwing  out  new  roots,  the  pot-vine  has  noth- 
ing to  do  but  grow.  Have  had  Del  a  wares  which  this  year  have  grown 
fifteen  feet,  which  in  spring  of  1859  were  hardly  the  size  of  a  knitting 
needle.  Layers,  as  they  are  commonly  taken  up,  have  plenty  of  big  root«; 
but  of  the  fibrous  roots,  the  real  food  vessels  of  the  plant,  they  have  not 
one-tenth  as  many  as  the  pot  plants.  Shake  all  the  dirt  out  and  spread  the 
roots  thoroughly.  Diana  and  Concord  plants  that  I  started  in  pots  in  a  cold 
glass  house  in  spring  of  1859,  were  turned  out  from  the  pots  into  the 
nursery,  and  grew  so  as  to  form  layers,  and  in  some  cases  double  layered 
and  rooted. 

L.  B.  Langworthy.  The  first  Clinton  grape  in  this  county  I  grafted  upon 
an  old  vine,  waiting  till  the  sap  had  pretty  well  run  in  the  spring.  I  have 
grafted  upon  old  wild  vines,  and  had  the  scions  bear  fruit  in  two  years. 

F.  B.  Peck  thinks  it  advisable  to  protect  the  Isabella  during  our  winters. 
In  the  winter  of  1858-9,  the  vines  killed  worse  than  ever  before.  Knows 
it  was  the  exposure,  because  vines  that  happened  to  be  dropped  off  the 
trellises  did  not  kill  as  badly:  part  that  lay  on  the  ground  grew  vigorously. 
It  was  not  the  wood  that  winter  killed,  only  the  buds. 

J.  J.  Thomas,    Dr.  H.  H.  Farley  left  2000  grape-vines  unprotected  in  the 
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winter  of  1858-9,  and  had  far  smaller  crops  than  usual  in  the  summer  of 
1859;  would  have  saved  $2,000  if  he  had  covered  the  vines. 

Mr.  Peck.  A  neighbor  has  1,000  vines  same  age  ad  mine,  (three  years 
set,)  which  stand  in  a  sheltered  situation  near  some  woods,  and  he  gathered 
3000  pounds  from  his  1000  vines  as  his  first  crop. 

D.  W.  Beadle,  of  Canada.  Easiest  and  best  mode  of  protecting  is  to  lay 
the  vines  on  the  ground,  and  cover  them  lightly  with  soil.  Straw  is  objec- 
tionable, because  it  furnishes  a  harbor  for  the  ground  mice.  Evergreens 
are  di£Blcult  to  get. 

Mr.  Ringueberg  tried  three  parallel  rows,  leaving  one  row  fastened  to 
the  stake,  the  next  row  simply  laid  on  surface  of  ground,  and  third  row 
covered.  The  first  row  did  well;  the  next  row  better,  and  the  third  row 
fruited  20  per  cent,  better  than  those  which  were  simply  laid  down.  Thinks 
it  paid  him  well  to  cover  every  Isabella  vine  in  his  vineyard. 

Mr.  Ains worth  laid  down  his  vines  each  year;  while  a  neighbor  who  does 
not  cover,  has  lost  his  crop  partially  each  year  for  the  last  five  years.  Mr. 
A.  trains  on  the  renewal  system.  Branches  should  not  be  allowed  to  run 
nearer  than  eighteen  inches  to  the  earth;  else  fruit  gets  sandy. 

P.  Barry  thinks  upon  east  or  south  side  of  board  fence  the  fruit  will 
ripen  much  better  than  on  a  trellis  or  stake. 

Mr.  Peck.  Much  more  liable  to  mildew  on  south  side  of  fence.  My  Ga- 
tawbas  ripened  this  year  very  well  upon  an  open  trellis;  but  they  are  not 
the  gprape  to  cultivate  here;  not  early  enough. 

P.  Barry.  Plants  are  not  in  danger  from  mildew  if  the  trellis  be  a  little 
way  from  the  wall.  Has  tried  Delaware,  Diana,  Rebecca,  &c.,  in  that  man- 
ner. Delaware  was  remarkably  vigorous;  last  season's  canes  were  fifteen 
to  eighteen  feet  in  height,  and  thick. 

H.  B.  Miner.  Never  had  a  really  ripe  Isabella  or  Catawba  on  an  open 
trellis,  while  on  south  and  east  sides  of  house  both  ripen  well.  Diana 
yipens  on  open  trellis. 

W.  P.  Townsend.  As  to  ripe  Oatawbas,  a  neighbor  has  ripened  three 
SQCcessive  crops  of  Catawbas  upon  a  side  hill  sloping  to  the  south  and 
southeast — well  sheltered:  leached  ashes^ the  only  manure.  This  year  sold 
1,100  pounds  for  twenty-two  cents  per  pound,  box  and  all.  Unless  in  espe- 
cial cases  like  this,  would  not  recommend  Catawba. 

J.  J.  T)iomas  here  spoke  of  Dr.  Farley's  vineyard.  1st.  Dr.  F.  thoroughly 
tile^rained  the  land.  2d.  Flowed  and  subsoilcd.  8d.  Put  on  100  to  200 
loads  of  lake  mud,  and  worked  it  into  a  soil  which  was  fertile  before. 
Results  in  1859,  when  under  ordinary  circumstances  I  did  not  see  an  Isa- 
bella fully  ripe,  Dr.  Farley's  were  perfectly  ripe.  I  never  saw  a  sight  equal 
to  it.  The  vines  were  planted  in  rows  ten  feet  apart,  running  north  and 
south,  and  set  twelve  feet  apart  in  the  rows ;  were  trained  to  wire  trellises 
seven  feet  high,  and  were  pruned  according  to  the  renewal  system. 

Mr.  Brooks  appealed  to  farmers.  Hoped  the  culture  of  grapes  might  be 
extended;  wished  the  increase  of  all  fruit,  and  even  of— dwarf  pears, 
(audible  smiles.) 

Comparative  merits^  aU  things  considered,  of  pears^  apples^  and  smaU 
fruUs^foT  extensive  market  cultivation  by  skilful  cultivators  f 

Mr.  Sharpe.  Will  guarantee  that  as  soon  as  the  farmers  in  my  section  of 
country  can  be  convinced  that  there  is  money  to  be  made  in  the  culture  of 
dwarf  pears,  they  will  take  good  care  of  the  trees. 
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Mr.  Brooks.  The  cultivators  of  pears  for  market  should  bo  small  land- 
holders. Large  farmers  must  have  things  easily  cultivated  for  the  present; 
but  the  day  will  come  when  every  holder  of  land,  however  g^eat  or  small, 
will  be  considered  disgraced  if  he  don't  supply  his  family  freely  with  such 
luxuries  as  we  see  here  before  us,  (waving  his  hands  to  the  loaded  tables;) 
and  they  are  the  greatest  under  heaven. 

P.  Barry.  The  merits  of  the  different  fruits  depend  on  the  circumstances 
and  situation  of  cultivators.  Near  large  cities  perhaps  small  fruits  would 
exceed  the  others;  but,  where  the  crops  must  be  barrelled  up  and  sent  by 
railroad,  then*  apples  and  pears  will  be  best.  Do  not  depend  solely  upon 
any  one  sort  of  crop.  Considering  our  climate,  soil,  help  at  command,  con- 
venience of  transportation,  &c.,  we  in  Western  New  York  can't  go  amiss. 
The  estimated  value  of  the  apple  crop  in  Niagara  county  alone  was  $500,000. 
Just  think  of  nice  pears  bringing  $18  and  $20  per  barrel  in  New  York  city, 
and  good  winter  pears  would  sell  for  more.  There  are  risks  to  be  run  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  pear,  and  so  are  there  risks  in  raising  wheat,  and 
potatoes,  and  maize;  but  to  the  skilful  cultivator  the  pear  now  offers  the 
greatest  inducements. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  Mr.  B.  said,  I  think  the  pear  crop  is  uniformly 
more  certain  than  the  apple.  If  trees  die  from  blight,  fill  up  from  a  reserve 
which  you  have  ready. 

Mr.  Townsend,  of  Lockport,  mentioned  a  gentleman  who  had  travelled  in 
every  State  of  the  United  States,  and  in  all  Europe,  within  sixteen  months, 
and  had  seen  no  apples  like  those  exhibited  here  to-day;  and  except  very 
few  pears,  none  like  ours.  -Western  New  York  will  become  the  home  of 
tho  pear  in  the  United  States.  If  I  were  going  to  set  pear-trees  agAin, 
would  never  set  a  standard.  Would  not  recommend  a  man  to  plant  trees 
unless  he  means  to  take  care  of  them. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Syracuse.  The  taste  of  the  people  is  being  cultivated,  and 
they  are  willing  to  pay  for  good  fruit.  A  few  years  ago,  I  met  at  Syracuse 
a  man  going  home  with  his  pears  because  he  could  not  sell  them  at  $1  25  per 
bushel.  The  price  this  year  for  the  same  variety  is  $4  00  per  bushel.  In 
planting  pears  I  would  not  care  to  plant  any  but  dwarfs. 

Mr.  Hodge,  of  Buffalo.  It  has*been  an  argument  against  the  culture  of 
pears  because  prices  have  gone  up.  The  fact  is,  that  half  the  people  never 
saw  a  good  pear;  and  now  that  they  have  seen  and  tasted  good  fruit,  they 
are  willing  to  pay  for  it;  and  instead  of  being  an  argument  against  pear 
culture,  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  good,  proper,  and 
careful  cultivation. 

S.  Miller.  Judging  from  the  habits  of  gentlemen  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  that  market  is  entirely  inexhaustible.  Is  perfectly  certain  it  will 
absorb  all  that  the  western  part  of  the  State  can  produce. 

Mr.  Brooks,  of  Wyoming  Co.  Has  seen  Baldwin  apple-trees  in  this  gar- 
den of  Western  New  York,  when  each  tree  netted  a  greater  profit  than  the 
average  acre  of  laud  in  Wyoming  County.  Some  persons  fear  lest  the 
market  will  be  glutted.  If  so,  give  fruit  to  the  horses— to  cattle — to  hogs 
— to  hens — there  is  nothing  that  lives,  or  ought  to  live,  will  refuse  a  good 
apple.     (Great  laughter.) 

Mr:  Ainsworth.  The  net  profits  per  acre  of  the  apple  crop  will  average 
five  times  as  much  per  year  as  the  wheat  crop.  If  dwarf  pear-trees  bear 
early,  standards  are  long-lived.    Judge  Howell,  of  Canandaigua,  has  for 
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forty  years  sold  his  crop  from  the  same  trees  at  |3  00  per  bushel.  I  believe 
we  can  get  a  bushel  of  pears  from  a  standard  tree  before  we  can  get  that 
quantity  of  apples  from  a  tree:  you  can  set  160  standard  pear-trees  to  the 
acre,  and  only  forty  apple-trees;  and  in  market  pears  will  bring  $3  00  and 
$4  00  per  bushel,  and  apples  only  $1  00  per  bushel.  Pears  need  more  care 
than  apples;  but  not  as  much  as  wheat  or  corn.  Certainly  the  pear,  with 
present  prices  and  prospects,  is  six  to  eight  times  as  profitable  as  the  apple. 
The  great  secret  is  good  tillage  and  proper  pruning. 

Mr.  Beadle.  Neighbors  in  Canada,  upon  a  soil  admirably  suited  to  pears, 
are  raising  apples  and  shipping  to  Scotland  for  $2  50  per  barrel.  Pears 
are  certainly  far  the  most  profitable. 

Mr.  Ellwanger,  Twenty-five  years  ago  there  were  not  100  pear-trees  in 
this  city.  It  was  in  1845  that  the  first  dwarf  pear-trees  came — I  brought 
them  m3'self.    Pears  are  not  propagated  as  extensively  as  apples. 

Mr.  Barry.  It  requires  skill  and  care  to  grow  pears.  Farmers  have  not 
experience  yet,  except  in  wheat,  &c.;  but  one  by  one  will  go  into  pear  cul- 
ture as  fast  as  they  can  get  information. 

Value  of  Super-pho^hate  of  Lime  and  other  Special  Manures  for  Fruit 
Trees  and  Vines, — Several  gentlemen  spoke,  but  all  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  the  same  money  spent  in  stable  manure  produced  as  good  eficct  as  any 
of  the  special  manures. 

The  Percentage  of  Years  that  the  Peach- Tree  Pears  in  the  Various 
Portions  of  Western  New  Tork^  and  what  Places  are  Best  for  it. — Mr. 
Yeomans  had  had  not  more  than  three  or  four  entire  failuFes  <jf  the  crop 
in  thirty  years.  In  one  part  found  my  trees  dying,  and  underdrained  the 
land  and  succeeded.  A  single  acre  bore  270  bushels  of  peaches  on  trees 
only  six  years  old.  Each  year  after  the  tree  has  borne,  cuts  out  about  one- 
third  of  the  top,  which  gives  increased  vigor  to  the  centre  of  the  tree. 

President  Hodge.  Whenever  thermometer  shows  15°  below  zero  the 
peach  crop  is  sure  to  be  destroyed,  especially  if  the  sun  shines  after  the 
frost  The  trees  must  be  vigorous  and  healthy  to  succeed,  and  if  in  non- 
producing  years  they  are  pruned  very  closely,  they  will  throw  out  vigorous 
shoots  all  through  the  centre  of  the  tree,  and  bear  full  crops. 

J.  J.  Thomas.  Close  to  Cayuga  Lake  the  peach  crop  scarcely  ever  fails. 
Prunes  same  as  Mr.  Yeomans  does. 

What  is  the  Pest  Manner  of  Preparing  Ground  for  Orchards  f—^iv. 
Smith  of  Syracuse.  1st.  Underdrain,  especially  if  it  be  a  strong  soil.  2d. 
Subsoil  to  at  least  20  inches  deep.  3d.  Make  it  rich  enough  to  be  suitable 
for  corn. 

Mr.  Barry.  Has  been  looking  at  land  a  good  deal  this  summer,  and  has 
hardly  seen  an  acre  suitable  for  a  nursery  or  orchard  without  tile-draining. 
Land  may  be  dry  in  summer,  and  yet  need  draining  very  much  for  trees 
which  arc  to  stand  in  it  the  year  round.  My  drains  are  2  1-2  to  3  feet 
deep,  and  average  about  six  feet  apart,  following  the  conformation  of  the 
land.  Cost  about  $30  per  acre.  For  an  orchard  I  would  prefer  land  which 
had  been  seeded  down  to  clover.  Would  tile-drain  it.  Would  turn  the 
clover  under  8  inches  ;  follow  with  subsoil  plow  and  four  horses.  Our 
men  never  plow  deep  enough.  We  keep  a  foreman  to  watch  them  all  day, 
and  then  they  don't  go  deep  enough.  Would  not  apply  manures  in  an  exca- 
vation near  the  tree. 

What  is  the  Pest  Manner  of  Preparing  and  Planting   Trees? — Mr. 
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Yeomans.  Before  the  tree  is  planted,  cut  off  all  the  branches  to  restore 
balance  between  roots  and  plant ;  the  winds  will  sway  it  less,  and  new 
branches  will  be  thrown  out  in  abundance.  Apples  should  be  pruned  so 
that  the  lower  branches  shall  be  about  five  feet  from  the  ground  ;  the  nearer 
the  ground  the  poorer  the  fruit ;  lower  branches  do  not  bear  as  good  fruit  as 
the  upper. 

Here  a  gentleman  recommended  pruning  so  as  not  to  leave  any  lower 
branches  ! 

Mr.  Yeomans  plants  his  apple-trees  forty  feet  apart  each  way,  and  the 
peach-trees  alternately  in  rows. 

Mr.  Barry.  In  planting  dwarf  pear-trees,  it  is  better  always  to  cover  the 
stock  as  high  as  the  union  of  the  quince  with  the  pear.  To  train  trees  with 
low  heads  is  one  of  the  first  principles  of  fruit  raising,  so  that  even  if  set 
on  the  prairies,  they  would  present  to  the  wind  nothing  but  a  mass  of 
branches  and  foliage  :  no  tall  trunk  for  leverage. 

B.  Fish.  In  planting  his  orchard,  cut  off  some  of  his  trees  a  couple  of 
feet  from  the  ground — some  only  partially  cut  back.  Those  where  I  cut  off 
the  entire  top  made  a  rapid  growth,  and  are  now  the  handsomest  trees 
altogether. 

Mr.  Langworthy.  Some  gentlemen  have  spoken  of  plowing  among  their 
trees.  I  never  plowed  in  an  orchard  but  I  heard  the  roots  crack. 
Would  never  advise  anything  heavier  among  trees  than  a  common  cultivator. 

What  is  themoat  suitable  Age  for  Planting  Fruit  Trees  f — Mr.  Hodge. 
Peach,  1  year  trom  bud.  Would  give  more  for  a  yearling  than  for  one  2  or  3 
years  old.  Cherry,  2  years  from  bud,  and  only  4  to  6  feet  high.  Pear — 
dwarf,  2  years  from  bud.  Standard,  4  to  6  feet  high.  Apple,  3  to  4  years 
from  graft,  about  6  feet  high.  In  small  trees  we  are  apt  to  get  all  the  fibres, 
the  spongioles,  which  do  the  real  nourishing  to  the  roots  and  tree. 

J.  J.  Thomas.  Peach-trees  will  bear  cutting  back  better  than  most  other 
fruits.  They  have  a  great  power  of  reproducing  shoots.  If  thoroughly  cut 
back  you  may  remove  even  a  large  peach-tree. 

H.  N.  Langworthy.  Danger  in  buying  peach-trees  older  than  one  year, 
that  you  get  the  peach-borer  brought.  Never  saw  the  borer  in  a  yearling 
tree,  and  if  you  have  not  got  them  yau  need  not  have  them,  only  don't  buy 
trees  with  them  in. 

Is  Spring  or  FaU  Planting  preferable  on  Ihy  Soilf^lir,  Frost  of 
Rochester.  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  and  Cherry,  plant  in  fall  ;  Peach  in  spring. 
A  great  advantage  in  fall  planting  is,  that  the  planter  has  a  whole  long  season 
to  get  the  ground  ready. 

Mr.  Bloss  of  Rochester.  Sudden  alternations  of  heat  and  cold  in  spring, 
so  that  the  season  is  not  to  bo  depended  upon.  A  fall  planted  tree  gets 
fixed  and  ground  settled  well. 

Jno.  J.  Thomas.  One  advantage  of  spring  planting  is,  that  the  ground 
has  been  recently  stirred.  Cultivators  who  never  cultivate  had  better  set 
out  in  the  spring. 

A  committee  was  appointed,  who  brought  forward  appropriate  resolutions 
on  the  death  of  David  Thomas,  the  botanist,  the  pomologist,  and  the  Christian 
gentleman. 

The  Society  adjourned  to  meet  at  Buffalo  in  June  next 
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Communications,  Letters,  Catalogues,  Periodicals,  &c.,  intended  for  the 
perusal  of  the  Editor,  and  packages  by  Express,  should  be  directed  to  the 
care  of  0.  M.  Saxton,  25  Park  Row,  New  York.  Exchanges  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  **  The  Horticulturist." 


On  taking  our  teat  at  the  *'  Table,"  we  desire  first  of  all  to  thank  our  friends  for  the  hand- 
tome  manner  in  which  they  have  come  to  our  support  From  all  parts  of  the  eountrj  we  have 
received  letters  from  friends,  containing  the  most  hearty  congratulations  and  good  wishes.  These 
we  had  intended  to  answer,  but  they  have  accumulated  so  fast  and  to  such  an  extent,  that,  for 
the  present,  we  find  the  thing  quite  impossible.  We  therefore  take  this  oecasion  to  thank  them 
oae  and  all ;  we  have  them  in  our  heart,  and  we  feel  greatly  encouraged  and  comforted  by  th^ 
many  good  things  they  have  said.  We  shall  endeavor,  by  our  labors  on  the  magazine,  to  deserve 
Uall. 

We  have  lost  a  few  of  our  old  subscribers,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  magazine  is  not 
pnetical  enough.  This  cause  of  complaint  we  shall  in  good  time  remove,  and  thus  hope  to  win 
tkem  back  again.  The  accession  of  new  subscribers,  however,  has  been  ten  times  greater  than 
all  we  have  lost,  and  they  are  still  coming  in.    Iiet  the  good  work  go  on. 

Several  communications,  which  we  should  have  been  glad  to  publish  in  this  number,  must 
neoessarily  go  over  to  the  next,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  on  our  columns  and  the  late 
hour  at  which  they  were  received.  

Washington  Irving. — Just  as  our  January  number  went  to  press,  the  telegraph  an- 
nounced the  death  of  Washington  Irving.  We  had  intended  to  prepare  an  obituary  for  the 
present  number ;  but  this  has  been  so  fully  and  universally  done  by  the  press  all  over  the 
country,  that  we  may  well  spare  ourselves  the  melancholy  pleasure ;  his  eulogy  will  have  been 
read  by  everybody  long  before  this  number  reaches  our  readera.  We  can  not,  however,  let  the 
occarion  go  by  without  a  passing  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  whom  we  had  long*  known, 
respected,  and  loved.  It  needed  not  that  his  eulogy  should  have  been  written  with  pen  and 
ink  ;  it  was  spontaneously  uttered  by  the  whole  American  people.  By  his  rare  talents  as  a 
writer  and  hb  sterling  and  amiable  qualities  as  a  man,  he  made  himself  loved  as  no  American 
writer  was  ever  loved  before.  His  name  will  be  cherished  among  our  Lares  and  Penates  as 
long  as  the  English  language  is  .read.         

Late  Fruiting  Strawberries.— Mr.  F.  W.  Lemosy,  writing  not  long  since  from  Ports- 
mouth,  Ya.,  says  :  '^My  Albany  Seedling  Strawberry  it  full  of  grf^en  fruit,  and  many  berriea 
kige  and  fully  ripe.  Is  it  customary  for  it  to  bear  at  this  season  1"  Last  fall  we  had  fruit  on 
the  Wilson,  Burr's  New  Pine,  Scott's  Seedling,  and  some  others ;  and  in  October  we  had  a 
nice  plate  of  the  Crimson  Cone  at  a  friend's  in  New  Jersey.  We  have  often  had  a  second  crop 
from  Burr's  New  Pine  and  the  Bostim  Pine.  We  believe  it  was  no  very  uncommon  thmg  for 
varietiea  of  the  strawberry  to  produce  a  second  crop  last  &11. 
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Lord  Raglan  Rose. — In  answer  to  some  inquiries,  we  desire  to  supply  some  omissions  in 
regard  to  this  fine  rose,  figured  in  our  Jannary  number.  It  is  a  Hybrid  Perpetual,  and  as  hardy 
as  any  of  that  class.  It  needs  no  protection,  except  at  the  extreme  north,  and  there  but  little. 
A  rose  never  requires  but  a  light  covering  under  any  circumstances.  More  plants  are  annually 
killed  by  thick  covering  than  by  the  severity  of  the  frost. 


Orchard  Houses. — Mr.  U.  Cousins,  writing  from  Biloxi,  Miss.,  says  that  he  is  building  an 
orchard  house,' *'  which  is  a  great  novelty  to  those  who  have  seen  it  ;**  and  adds,  that  he 
"  expects  to  astonish  the  folks  next  summer."  We  hope  he  may,  and  himself  too,  with  the 
most  gratifying  results.  We  wish  him  abundant  success,  and  thank  him  for  the  good  things  he 
says  of  the  Horticulturist.  We  have  no  doubt  that  ten  years  hence  orchard  houses  will 
be  as  common  as  graperies  now  are. 

KiKG  Apple. — Mr.  Mattison,  of  Jacksonville,  N.  Y.,  left  on  our  table  some  large  and  very 
fine  specimens  of  the  King  Apple  and  the  Henrick  Sweet,  for  which  ho  will  please  accept  our 
thanks.  Of  the  latter,  however,  we  only  saw  the  fragments,  the  rats  in  our  **  sanctum  *'  hav- 
ng  not  only  decided  pomological  tastes,  but  a  "  sweet  tooth  '*  as  well.  We  have  given  the  ill- 
mannered  brutes  notice  to  quit.  The  King  of  Tompkins  Co.  we  found  to  be  in  all  respects  first- 
rate.  

Brooklyn  Horticultural  Society.— The  members  of  this  enterprising  Society  held 
their  anniversary  meeting  at  their  room  on  Tuesday  evening,  January  3.  Among  those  present 
we  noticed  John  Maxwell,  W.  0.  Langley,  J.  Hazlehurst,  Esqrs.,  and  other  lovers  of  horti- 
culture.  Mere  business  matters  were  dispensed  with,  the  evening  being  taken  up  witl^  the 
annual  address  of  the  president,  John  W.  Degrauw,  Esq.,  whose  zealous  labors  in  behalf  of 
the  Society  over  which  he  presides  are  worthy  of  the  warmest  commendation.  The  address 
was  exceedingly  appropriate,  and  listened  to  with  marked  attention,  the  speaker  at  its  dose 
being  warmly  applauded.  We  were  much  pleased  with  it,  and  copied  several  passages  for  our 
"  Table."    The  following  comparison  between  art  and  nature  is  well  done : 

'*  We  do  not  assume  that  human  structures  cannot  command  admiration  without  the  help  of 
resemblances  to  natural  objects,  but  we  allude  to  the  inferiority  of  human  arts  when  compared 
to  the  works  of  nature.  If  we  take  a  view  of  nature  in  all  her  phases,  what  is  the  cannon's 
roar  to  the  wild  thunder  of  the  skies  f  What  is  the  deyastation  of  combined  armies  to  the 
awful  ruin  of  an  earthquake,  levelling  cities  in  the  dust  and  swallowing  millions  in  the  chasm  7 
By  redoubled  efforts  man  may  indeed  clear  the  trees  of  a  forest,  but  the  tornado  prostrates  for 
miles  in  length  the  sturdy  oaks,  tearing  them  up  from  their  entangled  foundations.  Nature,  we 
know,  stretches  unbounded  over  all,  mighty  and  infinite.  We  see  the  lofly  elm  rise  from  a 
shnib,  to  spread  its  giant  arms  in  the  air,  and  the  broad  meadow  smile  in  its  season,  and  dis- 
pense its  perfume  to  the  gale.  What  is  the  concert  of  united  instruments  to  the  simple  melody 
of  the  lark,  the  mournful  song  of  the  nightingale,  and  the  boding  scream  of  the  bird  of  dark- 
ness 7  Sublimity  is  the  noblest  feature  in  every  picture ;  it  compensates  for  deficiencies  in 
many  other  respects.  It  is  this  that  touches  off  the  scenes  of  nature  with  peculiar  grandeur, 
and  adds  to  the  most  insignificant  part  an  unusual  degree  of  beauty." 

The  Society,  by  force  of  its  inherent  vigor,  has  been  successful  in  the  material  of  its  exhi- 
bitions to  a  high  degree,  but  has  not  met  with  as  much  patronage  and  encouragement  from  the 
public  as  it  had*  a  right  to  expect  The  citizens  of  Brooklyn  do  not  yet  seem  to  realize  what  a 
beneficent  instrumentality  they  have  in  their  very  midst ;  there  are  others  quite  as  unhappily 
constituted,  to  whom  the  President  thus  addresses  himself: 

'*  It  would  appear  to  be  almost  incredible,  that  a  Society  that  has  done  so  much  for  the  char- 
acter of  our  city  in  the  cause  of  horticulture,  should  not  have  been  better  sustained ;  and  what 
has  been  done  to  any  extent  has  been  the  work  of  a  few  individuals.    In  making  this  appeal  to 


the  citizens  of  Brooklyn,  we  do  not  come  before  them  as  the  applicants  for  charity.  Three 
dollars  a  year  to  have  the  privilege  of  Tiuting,  with  their  families,  nine  exhibitions,  at  any  time 
durinfr  day  or  evening,  or  as  often  as  they  please,  is  certainly  but  a  very  small  compensation  for 
the  Talae  receiyed.  Therefore  we  say  to  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn,  if  you  regard  taste  and 
refinement^  if  yoo  love  the  beautiful  and  its  happy  influences,  unite  with  us  to  sustain  these 
most  happy  results,  as  well  as  to  extend  a  science  that  has  obtained  the  homage  and  derotion 
of  the  best  men  the  nation  has  ever  produced." 

At  the  close  of  the  address  a  resolution  was  passed  that  it  should  be  printed :  the  Society 
then  adjourned  to  the  residence  of  J.  Hazlehurst,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  where  the 
rest  of  the  evening  was  passed  in  social  enjoyment.     We  shall  recur  to  the  address  again. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  the  Premium  Committee  reported  a  schedule  of  prizes,  and  the 
Society  fixed  the  time  for  holding  the  April  and  September  exhibitions :  the  first  will  be  held 
on  the  nth,  12th,  and  13th  of  April;  the  last  on  the  19th,  20th,  and  21st  of  September.  The 
time  for  the  June  Exhibition  was  not  determined  upon.  The  list  of  prizes  is  a  very  liberal  one, 
and  ought  to  insure  a  good  exhibition. 


The  Homestead. — With  the  new  year  The  Hometkad  has  put  on  a  new  dress,  which  we 
like  better  than  the  old  one.  It  is  now  published  in  the  odavo  form,  with  twenty-four  pages  of 
matter  instead  of  sixteen.  The  price  remains*  the  same,  and  the  contents,  if  anything,  are 
better  than  ever.    See  our  clubbing  list. 


Indiana  Farmer.— We  failed  to  get  the  Indiana  Famur  Just  right  last  month,  though  the 
paper  itself  is  right  enough.  It  is  issued  every  two  weeks  instead  of  four,  at  $1  a  year. 
J.  K.  Bay,  editor  and  publisher,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Messrs.  J.  A.  Nash,  R.  Owen,  W.  H. 
Loomis,  and  L.  Bollman,  corresponding  editors.  The  Grtat  Western  Farmer  is  issued  weekli/ 
from  the  same  oflice,  at  $2  a  year.  The  Farmer  for  the  new  year  is  very  much  enlarged  and 
improved. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  correct  any  mistakes  or  supply  any  omissions  made  in  our  published  list. 


SocTBERN  Rural  Magazine  :  the  American  Cotton  Planter  and  Soil  of  the 
South. — The  January  number  of  this  excellent  magazine  comes  to  us  greatly  enlarged  and 
improved ;  the  subscription  price  has  in  consequence  been  raised  to  $2  a  year ;  it  is  cheap  at 
that  Dr.  Cloud  is  an  able  and  thorough-going  editor,  and  his  magazine  deserves  a  generous 
support. 


Rockwell's  Wines. — We  have  received  samples  of  these  wines,  manufactured  by  Mr. 
Rockwell,  of  Ridgefield,  Conn.  The  grape  wioe  is  made  of  the  native  grape,  and  is  a  real 
wine,  and  not,  like  a  good  deal  of  stuff*  in  the  market,  a  mere  mixture.  It  took  the  first  prize 
at  the  Connecticut  Show,  and  the  gold  medal  of  the  American  Institute  at  its  late  Fair.  We 
esteem  it  a  pure,  well  made  article,  much  to  be  preferred  to  many  imported  wines.  Mr.  Rock- 
well manufactures  it  chiefly  for  sacramental  purposes ;  and  for  such,  and  to  all  who  love  the 
pure,  unadulterated  juice  of  the  grape,  we  commend  it  The  Blackerry  Wine  is  intended  for 
medicinal  purposes,  and  being  pure,  meets  a  much-needed  v^ant. 


The  Illinois  Farmer.— Mr.  Francis  has  retired  from  the  editorial  chair  of  the  Farmer^ 
and  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  M.  L.  Dunlap,  formerly  of  the  Chicago  Press  and  Tribune,  We  club 
with  the  Farmer,  and  send  it  and  the  Horticulturist  at  $2  50  per  year. 


The  Gabdener'8  Monthly  for  Januaiy  comes  to  us  changed  to  an  odUno;  a  change  of 
form  very  much  for  the  better.  It  is  a  very  fine  number.  We  also  club  with  the  Oardener's 
Manthiff. 
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Harper's  Mohtrlt.— This  giant  of  the  monthlies  eontinnes  to  grow  in  publie  favor.  The 
Jamuiry  namber  is  a  eapital  one,  with  a  rich  and  varied  table  of  contents,  in  which  all  may 
find  something  snited  to  their  tastes.  It  shoald  find  its  way  into  every  family,  and  so  should 
the  Horticulturist;  and  to  farther  this  happy  consummation,  we  w31  send  both  magazines 
for  the  exceedingly  low  snm  of  $3  75  per  annum.    That,  we  think*  ought  to  do  it. 


The  Farmer's  ADVocAT£«^We  omitted  this  weekly  in  our  list  last  month.  It  is  pub- 
lished at  Chicago,  III,  at  $1  25  per  annum.  J.  C.  Medill  d&  Co.,  editors  and  publishers ; 
Charles  Betts,  Corresponding  Editor.        

TllE  Baker  At^ple.— Mr.  Bockwell  has  sent  us  fine  specimens  of  this  comparatively  little 
known  apple.  We  saw  It  at  the  last  Fair  of  the  American  Institute,  where,  as  one  of  the 
**  tasters/'  we  had  a  good  opportunity  of  proving  it  as  a  cooking  fruit,  and  found  it  to  be  one 
of  the  best.  As  a  table  apple  we  find  it  to  be  moderately  good.  Its  native  place  is  Ridgefield, 
Conn.    We  are  informed  that  the  original  tree  was  in  full  bearing  during  the  Revolutionary 


war,  and  was  owned  by  Dr.  Baker,  who  died  some  forty  years  since.  It  is  still  but  little  known 
outside  of  the  locality  where  it  originated.  The  tree  is  said  to  be  lery  vigorous,  and  an  abun- 
dant bearer.  The  fruit  is  large,  and  in  season  for  the  kitchen  from  September  to  February. 
Form  round,  approaching  to  oblate ;  calyx  small,  closed,  and  sot  in  a  shallow  basin ;  stem 
rather  short,  stout,  and  set  in  a  cavity  of  medium  depth ;  skin  yellow,  shaded  with  red  and 
striped  with  crimson ;  flesh  often  tinged  with  crimson  near  the  skin,  tender,  moderately  juicy, 
with  a  pleasant  subacid  flavor.  

The  Magazine  of  Hokticultdkb.  Edited  by  C.  M.  Hovey.  The  January  number  of  this  old 
pioneer  magazine  is  one  of  the  best. 

Chbistian  Adyocatb  akd  JotTSNAL.  Edited  by  Abel  Steven8,.D.  D.  Carlton  &  Porter,  publish- 
ers. New  York. — ^The  original  of  the  Advocate  family,  now  a  pretty  large  one.  It  always  has 
some  choice  things  for  the  farmer  and  gardener.    It  is  conducted  with  great  ability. 

We  omitted  to  mention:,  in  our  notice  of  the  new  volume  of  the  Amerieau  SUfdt  Journal^  the 
aooession  of  Dr.  Dadd  to  the  veterinary  department  He  is  well  known  as  being  among  the 
first  of  his  profession,  and  his  labors  will  give  an  additional  ralue  to  the  pages  of  the  JoumaL 


editob'8  table. 


Wr  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Chorlton  for  a  fine  assortment  of  Camellias :  Alba  Plena,  Imbricaia, 
Fimbriata,  Donkelaarii,  Lady  Hnme,  Prattli,  &c.,  all  large  and  delicious  blooms. 


It  is  pnbllahed  weekly  at  Wheeling, 


The  Citg  and  Farm  was  omitted  in  our  list  last  month. 
Va.,  at  $1  25  per  annnm.  

The^  Constitution,  By-Laws,  &.c.,  of  the  Portland  Horticultural  Society,  organized 
November,  1859.  We  hope  this  young  Soeiety  may  grow  up  to  be  a  giant  in  usefulness.  We 
print  a  list  of  itn  officers  elsewhere.         

The  Rural  Annual  and  Horticultural  DmEcroRY.— Joseph  Harris,  office  of  the 
Genesee  Farmer,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Price,  25  cents.  May  also  be  had  of  Saxton,  Barker  &, 
Co.,  25  Park  Row,  New  York.  An  exceedingly  useful  little  manual  for  the  iarmer,  gardener, 
and  fruit-grower.    It  is  abundantly  illustrated. 


Trb  Year  Book  of  the  Farm  and  Garden,  for  I860.  A.  BL  Spangler,  **  Farmer  and 
Gardener '*  office,  Philadelphia.  This  is  a  new  candidate  for  public  favor,  nicely  printed  on 
clean  white  paper,  and  beautifully  illustrated.  Its  contents  are  well  made  up  of  Just  such  mat- 
ter as  the  &rmer  and  gardener  want.  Price  25  cents.  'For  sale  also  by  Saxton,  Barker  & 
Co. ,  25  Park  Row.  

Catalogues,  d&c,  Received. — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees* 
Grape-Vines,  Shrubs,  Roses,  &o.,  cultivated  and  for  sale  at  the  Suscol  Nurseries,  situated  on 
the  Napa  River,  at  the  Suscol  Ferry,  Napa  Co.,  California.  S.  Thompson,  proprietor. — We  can 
say  a  good  word  for  the  contents  of  this  catalogue,  but  the  prbter  is  a  barbarian. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Flower  Seeds,  with  Practical  Directions  for  their  Culture  and 
Treatment,  for  sale  at  Bridgeman^s  HortieuUural  EBtablitkmenij  Nos.  876  and  878  Broadway, 
New  York.  Nursery  and  Greenhouses,  Astoria,  N.  Y.  Alfred  Bridgeman,  Principal  of  the 
Seed  Department.  Andrew  Bridgeman,  Principal  of  the  Nursery  and  Greenhouse  Department. 
— In  its  arrangement,  completeness,  and  freedom  from  errors,  this  is  one  of  the  best  cata- 
logues we  have  yet  seen.  It  embraces  everything  worth  having,  including  many  choice  things 
of  recent  introduction.    It  is  beautifully  printed. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Foreign  and  Native  Grape-Vines,  for  Gardens,  Graperies,  and  Vine- 
yards, with  Remarks  on  their  Culture.  Wm.  R.  Prince  &,  Co.,  Flushing,  L.  I.  Forty-fourth 
Edition. — ^Mr.  Prince  is  certainly  an  industrious  collector  of  vines ;  we  have  here  the  names  of 
upward  of  three  hundred  varieties  of  native  grapes,  not  including  the  Delaware,  which  he  has 
perversely  placed  in  his  foreign  list.    So  be  it ;  but  where  will  it  go  next  7 

J.  M.  Thorbum  &,  Co.'s  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Agricultural  Seeds,  &.c. 
Garden,  Field,  Fruit,  &c.  Seeds.  The  largest  collection  to  be  found  in  the  world,  embracing 
every  standard  and  improved  variety.  Also,  tested  novelties,  both  of  Domestic  and  Foreign 
origin,  that  are  suited  to  the  climate  of  the  United  States. — A  very  ample,  complete,  and  well 
arranged  catalogue,  with  brief  directions  for  culture. 

Catalogue  of  Selected  Roses,  and  other  hardy  Plants,  Indudbg  both  new  and  old  varieties, 
cultivated  and  for  sale  by  James  Pentland,  at  Green  Mount  Garden,  on  York  Road  and  Oliver 
street  (opposite  entrance  to  Green  Mount  jCemetery),  Baltimore.— A  choice  collection,  neatiy 
printed  on  clean  white  paper. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Garden  Seeds.  Also  a  List  of  Flower  Seeds,  Implements,  Books, 
dte.    H.  A.  Dreer,  327  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia. — A  choice  collection. 

Evergreen  Nursery,  Woodbury,  N.  J.  David  J.  Griscom,  proprietor.  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  Foreign  and  Native  Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Trees,  Fruits,  Vines,,  dbo. — Well  got  up. 

Texas  Edition  of  Affleck's  Sauihem  Rural  Almanacy  and  Plantation  and  Garden  Calendar,  for 
1860.  By  Thomas  Affleck,  Central  Nurseries,  near  Brenham,  Washington  Co.,  Texas:  South, 
»em  Nurseries,  Washington, ^dams  Co. ,  Miss.-^A  useful  publication  for  our  Southern  friends. 
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Officers,  SlC,  of  Horticultural  and  Agricultoral  Societies  for  1860. 

Brooklyn  Horticultural  Society.— Presidatt,  John  W.  Degniuw.  Vice-Presidais, 
John  Maxwell,  Jnn.  Hftzlehurst,  W.  C.  Langley,  J.  S.  T.  Straoahan,  Smith  J.  Eaatman. 
Tteamrer,  John  W.  Degranw.  Corresponding  Steretary,  Jaa.  Hazlehurst.  Recording  Secretary^ 
Edwin  Scott.  Exeeutivt  Committee,  Im  Smith,  M.  Brandigee,  £.  G.  Taylor.  Finance  Com- 
miltee,  Jas.  Hazlehnrst,  Walter  Park,  George  Gamgee.  Librarian,  J.  E.  Ranch.  LArary 
Qmaniaee,  J.  S.  T.  Stranahan,  A.  A.  Low,  L.  B.  Wyman.  Premium  Oammiitte,  Geo.  Gamgee, 
Thoa.  Templeton,  Daniel  Murphy,  J.  E.  Ranch,  Geo.  Hamlyn.  FruU  Committee,  Geo.  Gamgee, 
George  Ingram,  Jaa.  Weir.  PlanU  mid  TUnoer  CommiUce,  J.  £.  Rauch.  J.  Dailledouze,  M. 
Murray.  Vegetable  CbmmiUee,  George  Hamlyn,  M.  Riddey,  Henry  Funnan.  ImpectotM  of  Election, 
Henry  Hudson,  M.  Poyntcr,  Geo.  Gamgee. 


New  York  Horticultural  Socirty.— Pr«u/«i/,  John  Groahon.  Vict-PretidenU,  Peter 
Cooper,  Henry  A.  Heiser,  Henry  A.  Hurlbot,  James  £.  Cooley,  H.  M.  Schieffelin.  Treanirer, 
Jamtfs  Knight,  M.  D.  Recording  Seerdary,  George  H.  Hansell.  Oorretponding  Secretary, 
Thomas  Hogg.  I^brariau,  John  C.  Hart.  Library  Oommiitee,  Jas.  Knight,  M.D.,  J.  K. 
0*Keeffe.  Premium  CommiUet,  John  C.  Hart,  Wm.  Fitzpatrick.  FruU  CommitUe,  Wm.  S. 
Carpenter,  William  Cranstoun,  John  C.  Hart.  OommiUec  on  Flowen  and  Plants,  William 
Cranstoun,  Wm.  J.  Davidson,  John  C  Hart.  Committee  on  Vegetables,  Andrew  Bridgeman, 
William  Mitchell,  Charles  Ross.  Oommiitet  on  Seeds,  D.  L.  Eigenbrodt,  M.  D  ,  James  Knight, 
M.  D.,  Isaao  Buchanan.  Finance  CommiUu,  John  Groshon,  Charles  Yanderroort,  Edward 
SchelL  

Keokuk  (Iowa)  Horticultural  Society.— Prsjiitou,  A.  Bridgeman.  Viet^Prtndent, 
W.  W.  Belknap.    SecreUtry,  J.  L.  Tewksbury.     Treagurtr,  S.  A.  Dnke. 


Fruit-Growers*  Society  of  Western  New  YonK.^PrendaU,  Col.  B.  Hodge,  Bnflalo. 
Viee-Pre9ident$,  J.  J.  Thomaa,  Macedon :  Wm.  B.  Smith,  Syracuse  ;  W.  R.  Coppock,  Buffalo. 
Treasurer,  W.  P.  Townsend,  Lockport    Secretary,  C.  P.  Bissell,  Rochester. 


Grape  Growers*  Association  of  CoNNEcricuT.—Presufm/,  Daniel  S.  Dewey,  Hart- 
ford. Vtce-Presidaits,  C.  S.  Middlebrook,  of  Bridgeport ;  E.  A.  Holcomb,  Granby.  Secretary^ 
M.  C.  Weld,  Hartford.     Treasurer,  Richard  H.  Phelps,  Windsor. 

Portland  (Maine)  Horticultural  Society,  organized  Nov.,  1059. --President,  T.  C. 
Hersey.  Viee-PresidenU,  Wm.  Ellis,  Geo.  F.  Shepley,  Wm.  P.  Fessenden,  John  B.  Brown, 
J.  Jowitt.  Recording  Secretary,  John  W.  Adam.  Gorre/fponding  Secretary,  John  W.  Dana. 
Treasurer,  Abner  LowelL  Executive  Committee,  T.  C  Hersey,  Abner  Lowell,  William  Spanon, 
Geo.  W.  Woodman,  John  W.  Adams.  For  Establishing  Premiums,  S.  B.  Beckett,  Warren 
Sparrow,  John  Richardson,  Moses  G.  Dow,  D.  H.  Furbush.  Finance,  Wm.  Moulton,  Joshua 
Maxwell,  Joseph  Walker,  Jr.  Library,  Darius  Forbes,  J.  S.  Palmer,  Hosea  Kendall.  Fruits, 
Byron  Greenough,  Geo.  Jewett,  N.  A.  Foster,  John  Bell,  Samuel  Rolfe.  Plants  and  Flowers, 
Rufus  D.  Bean,  Geo.  Barstow,  John  O.  Wiley,  Joseph  A*  Dirwauger,  Geo.  R.  Davis.  Vege- 
tables, John  F.  Anderson,  Jos.  Bradford,  J.  H.  Marian,  Samuel  Harkell,  Jacob  A.  Dirwauger. 
OmamenteU  Gardening,  Edward  P.  Weston. 


St.  Louis  Horticultural  Society.— PrMM/«i/,  Wm.  Glasgow,  Jr.  Vice-Presidents,  W. 
C.  Woodson,  E.  Mallinkrodt,  John  H.  Tice.  Corresponding  Secretary,  Carew  Sanders.  Record- 
ing Secretary,  John  MoCnrdy.     Treanwtr,  Norman  J.  Colmao. 


Kentucky  Horticultural  Society.— Chartered  by  the  Legislature.    President,  Thomas 
S.  Kennedy.     Viee-PresidenU,  Lawrence  Young,  Arthur  Peter,  Dr»  J.  A.  Moore.     Treasurfr, 
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Jfiznea  Buchanan.  Recording  Secretary,  Ormeby  Hite.  Corr(9p<mdvng  Secretariet,  Win.  D.  Gal~ 
lather,  Chas.  A.  Page.  Executive  Committee,  A.  G.  Munn,  C.  C  Gary,  Jos.  Serb,  Dr  Wm. 
Alkn,  J.  W.  Walker.  H.  S.  Duncan,  Ed.  Wilson. 

HissouRi  Fruit  Growers'  Association.— 7'r«W«if,  Norman  J.  Colman.  Vice-Presidents, 
Dr.  A.  W.  McPherson,  Prof.  Geo.  0.  Swallow,  Gen.  M.  Horner,  Dr.  McGuire,  W.  C.  Price, 
£.  Burden,  John  Dedrick.  Corresponding  Secretary,  Dr.  L.  D.  Morse,  AUenton,  Mo.  Record- 
inff  Secretary^  Wm.  Muir.    Treasurer,  Dr.  C.  W.  Spalding. 


Meramec  (Mo.)  Horticultural  Societ v.— Pre«dcn«,  Dr.  A.  W.  McPherson.  Vtee-Presi- 
detU,  Charles  Paffrath.  Oorre^onding  Secretary ,  Edward  Vaughn,  Allcnton,  Mo.  Recording  Secre- 
tmry,  Wm.  Muir.  Treasurer,  Wm.  Harria.  Standing  Executive  Committee,  Dr.  L.  D.  Morse, 
T.  R.  Allen,  Herman  Stines.  

New  Hampshire  State  Agricultural  Society. — President,  Wm.  F.  Estes,  of  Dover. 
Secretary,  Aaron  Young,  of  Dover.  Treasurer,  Frederick  Smyth,  of  Manchester.  Board  of 
Direelon,  Dana  Woodman,  of  New  Hampton;  Joseph  B.  Walker,  of  Concord ;  Alfred  Hoit, of 
Darham;  John  Preston,  of  New  Ipswich ;  and  John  S.  Walker,  of  Claremont. 


State  Board  of  Agriculture,  (Ohio.)— PrenV/^n^,  Alexander  Waddle.  Recording  Secre- 
tary, Hon.  T.  C.  Jones.  Corresponding  Secretary,  J.  H.  Klippart.  Treasurer,  John  Beber. 
N.  S.  Townshend,  J.  M.  Tremble,  J.  M.  Millikln,  D.  E.  Gardener,  Wm.  De  Witt,  H.  B.  Per- 
kins, C.  W.  Potwin.  

Battle  Creek  (Michigan)  Agricultural  Society.- -Pre«t</ene,  Jeremiah  Arown. 
Treasurer,  John  Meacham.     Secretary,  D.  B.  Bumham.    There  is  also  a  Board  of  Directors. 


Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Union  Institute,  at  Battle  Creek,  Micihgan.— Presi'rfai/, 
E.  &  Lovell,  Climax.  Treasurer,  V.  P.  Collier,  Battle  Creek.  Secretary,  D.  B.  Bamham,  Bat- 
tle Creek.  There  is  also  a  Board  of  Directors  and  thirteen  Vice*PresidentS|  whose  names  w6 
have  Dot  received. 

Kentucky  State  Agricultural  Society.— -Pre8Mfen/,L.  J.  Bradford,  of  Br^icken  county. 
First  District :  Vice-President,  Philip  Swigert,  of  Franklin.  Directors,  H.  Thompson,  of  Clarke  ; 
O.  H.  Bnrbridgc,  of  Bourbon;  Wm.  Warfield,  of  Fayette;  Jos.  Shawhan,  of  Harrison;  Geo. 
Lf.  Forman,  of  Mason.  Second  District :  Vice-President,  Dr.  J.  A.  Tomlioson,  of  Mercer. 
Directors,  G.  Mallory,  of  Jefferson ;  Wm.  A.  Cook,  of  Mercer;  W.  C.  Whittaker,  of  Shelby  '• 
T.  S.  Grundy,  of  Washington  ;  Geo.  Denny,  of  Garrard.  Third  District :  Vice-President,  A. 
Birdwell,  of  Livingston.  Directors,  Mr.  Quigley,  of  Ballard;  Geo.  M.  Priest,  of  Henderson; 
R.  C.  Harrold,  of  Union ;  David  King,  of  Logan ;  W.  B.  Machen,  of  Lyon.  Treasurer,  J.  W. 
Tate.    Corresponding  Secretary,  W.  D.  Gallagher. 

China  (Maine)  Agricultural  Society.— Presi&n/,  A.  H.  Jones.  Vice-Presidents,  Alfred 
Marshall,  Eli  Jepson,  RoUin  Reed,  William  Perciral,  Caleb  Jones.  Secretary,  S.  F.  Jepson. 
Corresponding  Secretary,  James  P.  Jones.  Treasurer,  Cyrenius  K.  Evans.  Executive  Committee, 
A.  H.  Jones,  (ex-officio,)  Caleb  Hanson,  J.  S.  Randall,  Eli  Jones,  Jabez  Lewis,  Nathan  Red- 
Ion,  Jedediah  Doc,  Josiah  H.  Greeley,  John  L.  Gray,  Wm.  Moshier,  C.  K.  Evans,  Wm. 
Crotsman,  Moody  C.  Burgess,  Rollin  Reed,  D.  C.  Hanson.. 

The  above  Society  has  determined  to  hold  meetings  during  the  winter  for  the  discussion  of 
matters  relating  to  agrisulture.     A  most  excellent  move. 

Green  County  (Illinois)  Agricultural  Society.— Pr»i(ieii/,  Joseph  F.  Ballenger. 
Vke-Preridenis,  Samuel  Armstrong,  Jacob  Bowmnn,  Hiram  Ellis,  A.  Potts.  H.  Van  Arsd&le. 
Secretary,  Dr.  O.  Annstrong.    Assistant  Secretary,  J.  S.  Vedder.     Treasurer,  J.  E.  Brace. 
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WOODBRIDOE  AND  BETHANY  (COKN.)  AORfCULTURAL  SOCIETY.— /*r«ief«li,  J.  W.  Brad- 
ley, of  Bethnny.  VtcB-Pregidentt,  D.  Aug^ur,  of  Woodbridge;  Jnatas  Peck,  of  Bethany. 
Secrttary  and  Treasurer^  Minott  Augur,  of  Woodbridge.  Diredors,  £.  A.  Tuttle,  H.  £.  Lmma- 
berry,  M.  W.  Bradley.  Bethany ;  U.  Clinton,  J.  Sidney,  Newton ;  S.  P.  Newton,  of  Wood- 
bridge.  

New  Haven  County  (Conn.)  Aoricdltural  Society.— President,  R  H.  Andrews. 
Vke-Prendentt,  N.  A.  Bacon,  S.  P.  Spencer.  Corrtspwding  Secretary,  Washington  Webb. 
Recording  Secretary,  Wm.  B.  Johnson.     Treasurer,  C.  B.  Whittiesey. 


Dwarf  Pearst  for  Market.— Will  the  editor  of  the  Horticulturist,  or  sonie  of  its 
correspondents,  please  answer  the  following  questions  f 

1.  Can  dwarf  pears  be  grown  pro6tab]y  for  market  ? 

2.  If  so,  what  are  the  best  six  Tarietiest 

3.  How  fiir  apart  should  they  be  set  f 

4.  What  kind  of  soil  is  best  adapted  to  their  cnltiTatton  t 

By  answering  the  above  yon  will  greatly  oblige,  yours  respectfully, 

A  YouNO  Pomologist. 

[1.  Tes,  under  favorable  conditions  of  soil,  selection  of  Taricties,  &c. 

2.  Bartlett,  Duchesse  d'Angonl^me,  Fondante  d'Automne  (Belle  Lacratire),  Benrr^  d*Anjou, 
Beurre  Langlier,  Beurr6  Diel.  The  above  are  tine  and  productive  on  the  quince ;  but  "  A 
Young  Pomologist "  must  remember  that  we  do  not  recommend  him  to  grow  six  varieties  on 
the  quince  for  market,  unless  he  means  to  plant  largely.  If  he  will  let  us  know  more  preciaely 
what  he  intends  doing,  we  can  probably  advise  him  better. 

a.  From  ten  to  twelve  feet. 
/   4.  A  sandy  loam  of  ^ood  body,  well  drained. 

We  have  answered  the  questions  of  "  A  Young  Pomologist ;"  but  he  will  have  much  more  to 
learn  before  he  can  grow  the  pear  successfully  on  the  quince.  We  shall  very  gladly  afford  him 
all  the  information  in  our  power.— Ed.] 


Mr.  Editor  :— I  observed  in  the  6th  month  number  of  the  Horticulturist,  an  article 
recommending  u$^  trees  for  lawns,  dbc. ;  and  a«  the  ideas  then  held  out  so  fully  agree  with 
my  own  views,  I  feel  inclined  to  give  some  of  the  results  of  my  own  practice  during  the  past 
twelve  years.  I  commenced  my  improvements  by  selecting  a  maple  grove  of  six  to  eight  acres 
as  the  site  of  my  house.  I  removed  the  rough  and  large  trees,  reserving  those  of  low  heads 
and  spreading  branches,  and  as  much  as  might  be  in  groups.  This  was  quite  new  in  the  West 
ten  years  back,  the  practice  then  being  to  cut  everything  down.  But  although  I  had  some 
lofty  Maples  and  spreading  Beech,  I  lacked  much  to  fill  up.  This  I  did  with  such  forest  trees 
as  were  not  already  growing  on  the  premises,  and  evergreens  and  fruit-trees ;  and  I  now  have 
growing  twenty-one  varieties  of  forest  trees,  ten  distinct  kinds  of  fruIt>treeB,  and  seven  kinds 
of  evergreens,  not  one  of  which  I  wish  to  spare ;  but  expect  annually  to  add,  and  that  of 
fruit-trees.  I  consider  some  of  my  fruit-trees  as  symmetrical  and  ornamental  as  any  in  the  lawn, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  rich  and  luscious  fruit.  Two  of  my  most  admired  trees  are  Black  Tar- 
tarian and  Napoleon  Bigarreau  Cherries,  with  their  compact  sugar-loaf  heads  and  dark  green 
leaves.  What  is  a  more  lovely  sight  in  early  spring,  than  to  see  grouped  hero  and  there 
among  the  forest  trees  and  evergreens  in  their  varied  bloom,  the  Cherry^  Peach,  Plum,  Pear, 
Crab,  (both  cultivated  and  wild,)  Hawthorn,  Black  Haw,  dke.    I  am  now  adt£ng,  in  remote 
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parta  of  my  lawn,  groaps  of  Peach  and  Cherry ;  and  expect  to  have  fmit  under  tbo  protection 
of  the  large  Maples,  when  others  have  none,  which  has  already  occurred  .twice  with  me.  And 
thii  is  not  all ;  I  have  not  had  a  tree  killed  hy  the  severity  of  our  winters,  in  my  lawn,  while  I 
lost  three-fourths  of  my  apple-trees  which  were  by  themselves  and  unprotected  by  forest  trees. 
Although  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  the  Rose,  and  flowers  generally,  and  have  many  beds,  yet  to 
see  beds  of  well-trained  dwarf  pears  and  quince,  loaded  with  golden  fruit,  (as  I  had  the  last 
season,)  is  at  least  charming  to  an  amateur  like  myself.  And  I  would  say,  plant  useful,  as  well 
aa  forest  and  other  ornamental  trees,  in  your  lawns,  &c, 

In  conclusion,  I  will  give  the  names  of  a  few  forest  trees,  which  I  would  recommend,  viz. : 
Tulip  Poplar,  Silver  Poplar,  Rock  or  Sugar  Maple,  the  various  kinds  of  Ash,  Pine,  Oak,  Hickoiy, 
and  Buttonwood  ;  and  the  Beech,  when  we  can  get  a  good  specimen,  is  beautiful.  The  Walnut 
I  have  discarded  on  account  of  the  injurious  effect  it  has  on  the  other  trees  and  shrubbery  near 
it  I  came  near  losing  a  fine  Gov.  Wood  Cherry  and  a  Pear  by  having  them  too  near  a  large 
Black  Walnut.  I  removed  the  Walnut,  and  they  are  reviving.  For  smaller  growth,  the  Haw- 
thorn, Crab,  Red  Bud,  Dogwood,  &c.  The  Black  Haw  is  a  favorite  of  mine.  No  Snowball 
is  handsomer  than  mine  are  when  in  bloom,  besides  the  clusters  of  Haws  in  autumn.  The 
Baming  Bush  adds  to  a  lawn  in  winter.  Respectfully,  B.  S. 

Foral  Home,  nmr  Richmond^  bid. 

[Mr.  8.  sent  us,  with  his  letter,  a  sketch  of  his  Forest  Home,  which  certainly  presents  a 
pleasing  picture  of  good  taate.  There  are  some  kinds  of  fruit-trees  that  are  decidedly  oma- 
meatal,  and  they  may  sometimes  be  introduced  on  lawns  with  the  best  effect.  The  fact  that 
they  are  firuit-treee  detracts  notbmg  from  their  ornamental  character.— £d.  ] 


Note  on  the  Garden  op  A.  Brown,  Esq.,  Natchez,  Miss.— About  the  first  of  last 
June,  on  the  route  north  up  the  Mississippi  River,  I  stopped  at  Natchez  to  visit  Mr.  Andrew 
Brown,  who  had  said  that  if  I  would  call  on  him  he  would  show  me  a  fine  garden.  I  did  not 
expect  to  see  anything  extra,  but  was  happily  disappointed.  It  is  situated  under  the  hill,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river ;  while  the  high  bluff  back  of  the  garden  is  covered  with  native  trees  and 
ahnibfl.  The  part  devoted  to  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  contains  about  seven  acres, 
at  the  iarther  end  of  which  up  the  river  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  B.  Near  the  entrance  of  the 
J^rge  gate  on  each  side  of  the  carriage-way,  are  two  large  green  mounda,  covered  with  Bermuda 
grass,  which  here  makea  a  fine  lawn.  Each  of  these  mounds  is  ascended  by  a  spiral  walk  to 
the  top,  which  is  flat,  with  a  live  oak  in  the  centre,  beneath  which  is  an  iron  settee,  where  one 
can  sit  and  look  at  the  river ;  and  close  beneath  are  crooked  walks  extending  far  among  Mag- 
nolias, Camellias,  and  thousands  of  Roses,  scattered  amid  a  profusion  of  rare  tropical  plants 
and  flowers.  Evergreen  arbors,  and 'screens,  and  other  mounds  add  to  the  scene,  which  cer- 
tainly combines  more  beauty'and  has  a  greater  variety  than  any  other  garden  in  the  Southern 
States.  It  fiir  exceeds  the  Hampden  garden,  at  Columbia,  S.  C.,  or  any  in  the  vicinity  of 
CbarlcatoD,  S.  C. 

Many  beautiful  evergreens  thrive  in  the  climate  of  Natchez  which  cannot  endure  the  winters 
of  the  Northern  States.  Mr.  B.  has  a  greiit  abundance  of  the  Magnolia  gmndiflora,  the  most 
beautiful  of  native  evergreen  trees.  Some  of  his  Magnolias  begin  to  flower  in  early  spring/  and 
eontinoe  to  bloom  occasionally  during  the  summer  until  eariy  autumn. 

I  lingered  about  this  charming  spot  during  several  days.  As  the  sun  one  evening  was  about 
to  aet  amid  distant  mountains  of  clouds,  I  ascended  a  retired  mound  near  the  bank  of  the  river, 
and,  seated  alone  on  an  iron  settee,  enjoyed  the  magnificent  prospect  of  red,  crimson,  and  golden 
mouDtaina  far  away  up  the  river,  gilded  by  the  departing  sun.  Finally,  as  I  was  about  to 
mtii«,  I  thought,  This  is  a  very  beautiful  garden  in  a  very  beautiful  site ;  yet  it  is  far  inferior  to 
sy  Father'*  garden,  which  is  variegated  with  lofty  mountains  and  clear  streams.  Trees,  great 
amall,  and  an  infinite  number  of  different  shrubs  and  flowers  are  scattered  over  its 
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and  dalei.  Gay  birds  slog  there ;  and  there  the  little  squirrels  play,  while  multitudes  of  aul- 
mals  sport  aud  are  happy  amid  it«  shades  and  dells.  Old  ocean  dashes  against  its  sides,  nor  are 
mighty  waterfalls  and  clear  lakes  wanting  to  complete  the  scene.  I  love  to  wander  in  this 
garden,  to  study  its  trees  and  flowers,  and  I  thank  my  Father  who  has  given  roe  a  taste  to 
enjoy  the  manifold  scenes  belonging  to  Him.  Yes,  all  this  vast  and  delightful  variety  is  mine — 
mine  to  see,  to  admire,  and  to  study ;  and  may  I  ever  bo  grateful  to  that  good  Parent,  who  has 
surrounded  me  with  so  many  blessings.  S.  B.  Buckley,  Shreveportj  La. 

A  Voice  from  Kansas. ^Every  one  must  be  wearied  with  the  word  Kansas ;  but  not  of 
her  political  troubles  and  strifes  would  I  write ;  but  of  the  woods  and  prairies  as  they  present 
themselves  to  the  emigrant's  eye  ;  and  surely  the  indolent  Indian  has  changed  the  aspect  of  the 
country  but  little  since  the  formation  of  the  world.  But  a  few  years  ago  this  same  Kansas  was 
supposed  to  be  almost  a  desert,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  square  miles ;  but  instead  we  find 
the  numerous  streams  heavily  timbered  with  all  the  trees  known  to  grow  in  temperate  climates, 
and  the  prairies,  like  mOst  meadows,  decked  all  over  with  the  various  hues  and  colors  that  an 
artist  can  name.  Here  in  the  woods  the  Papaw  bears  its  autuumnl  fruit,  and  some  there  are 
who  say  they  prefer  it  to  the  most  luscious  peach.  The  Pecan-tree  drops  its  nuts  with  the 
hickory  and  walnut,  and  the  hazel-nut  is  gathered  by  the  bushel,  and  almost  every  family  make 
their  own  wine  from  the  wild  grapes,  which  grow  here  in  such  profusion  that  in  flowering-time 
the  fragrance  of  the  flowers  literally  fills  the  air ;  and  there  are  old  vines  in  the  woods  one  foot 
through  at  the  base.  Hops  are  also  gathered  in  large  quantities.  The  Black  Raspberry,  when 
transplanted  from  the  woods  to  the  garden,  is  twice  the  size  I  ever  saw  it  in  Ohio ;  and  there 
are  some  blackberries  growing  in  Uie  woods  that,  could  they  but  receive  the  attention  that 
amateurs  pay  the  New  Rochelle,  would  equal  that  berry  in  productiveness  and  size.  The 
Strawberry  also  in  some  places  on  the  prairies  grows  In  great  profusion,  but  not  hero  in  the 
woods ;  and  these  Kansas  prairies— not  vast  levels  like  the  Illinois  flats,  but  rolling,  rolling,  ever 
varying— and  the  roads, — what  are  plank  roads  by  the  side  of  these  lawn  drives?  The  first  day 
of  this  last  October  found  us  travelling  through  the  southern  portion  of  this  territory,  where 
the  climate  is  much  milder  than  here ;  and  as  we  drove  through  Lynn  County,  we  were  con- 
stantly breaking  out  Into  exclamations  of  delight  as  we  caught  sight  of  the  patches  of  verbena 
by  the  wayside.  By  the  side  of  the  main  travelled  road  over  these  prairies  is  a  deserted  old 
track,  and  in  this  old  track  is  where  this  lovely  verbena  luxuriates— invariably  a  bright  pink,  and 
so  sweet— has  the  fragrance  of  the  old  garden  pink.  I  secured  a  number  of  the  roots,  for  these 
"  short  lived  beauties  "  need  no  greenhouse  to  protect  them.  One  root  I  found  with  flowers  of 
a  bright  scarlet,  but  not  fragrant.  By  the  side  of  roads  and  on  the  commons  in  the  little  towns, 
where  we  usually  see  Mayweed,  we  see  the  little  verbena,  close  to  the  ground,  and  flocks  of 
sheep  carelessly  grazing  all  among  them. 

The  Mimosa,  or  Sensitive  Plant,  grows  luxuriantly.  I  gathered  seeds  from  plants  three  feet 
high,  with  such  exquisitely  small  delicate  leaves.  Many  varieties  of  a  species  of  China  Aster 
decked  out  the  green  grass  in  patches  of  purple  and  white,  and  now  and  then  by  the  wayside 
is  to  be  seen  a  large  dark  blue-bell  on  a  low  stem,  sometimes  two  or  three  in  a  duster.  All 
along  shoot  up  tall  stalks  of  a  dark  lilac-colored  thistle-like  flower-— very  pretty ;  and  near 
little  streams  we  found  a  light  yellow  flower  with  a  black  centre — leaf  like  the  locust,  and 
must  be  the  garden  senna.  Twice  I  met  with  the  Prickly  Fear  growing  wild.  A  very  little 
further  south  are  several  species  of  the  Cactus,  and  the  Trumpet  Creeper  clings  to  the  bark  of 
the  forest  trees  while  its  orange-colored  blossoms  are  nodding  to  you  from  the  branches  above. 
The  valley  of  the  Neosho  is  said  to  be  the  garden  of  Kansas:  another  year,  if  possible,  I  shall 
see  its  beauties  with  my  own  eyes.  Louise. 

[Very  much  obliged  to  you,  Louise,  for  your  interesting  sketch ;  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you  again.  Wo  fear,  however,  that  you  did  not  look  at  your  beautiful  prairie  flowers  with 
botanical  glasses  on.    Look  again.    We  cannot  majte  out  your  poet-office  address.— Ed.] 
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The  numeroas  friends  of  Mr.  A.  O.  Moore  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  he  has  arrived  safely  in 
California  in  improved  health.  From  a  letter  just  received  from  him  vie  make  the  following 
interesting  extract  of  his  Brst  impressions  of  the  tropics.  The  letter  is  dated  December  20. 
Mr.  Moore  will  be  our  California  correspondent. 

'*  The  trip  hitherward  was  certainly  a  fortunate  and  pleasant  one,  having  had  but  one  storm, 
and  that  on  the  night  we  left  New  York.  Scarcely  a  shower  of  rain  have  wo  seen  since  we 
started.  As  the  climate  grew  rapidly  warmer,  we  were  soon  on  deck  enjoying  the  soft  warm 
breezes.  And  very  strange  it  seemed  to  see  women  and  children  in  summer  clothes  sitting  all 
the  evening  on  deck  withoat  a  thought  of  taking  cold.  Then  we  landed  at  Aspinwall,  and  the 
first  glimpse  of  cocoa  and  palm-trees— luxuriant  growths  of  all  kinds — (strange  and  beautiful 
were  they  all) — met  our  view,  as  we  awoke  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth  day  from  New  York. 

**  After  a  stay  of  some  eight  or  nine  hours  at  Aspinwall,  we'  took  the  cars  for  Panama,  a  ride 
I  shall  never  forget.  Such  fomu  of  foliage  f  As  far  above  all  types  of  foliage  I  ever  saw  as 
the  forms  that  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans  studied  ai\d  copied  were  above  our  puling  men  and 
women  of  this  day.  Giant-like,  yet  all  gracefulness  ;.  the  very  ideal  of  all  that  is  beautiful, 
loxariant,  and  noble.  ^ 

'*  We  embarked  again  that  evening  on  the  steamer  *'  Golden  Age,"  leaving  un visited  the  city 
of  Panama  proper,  which  is  an  old  walled  Spanish  town  near  the  depot.  Twelve  days*  sail  on 
the  placid  Pacific  brought  us  to  iSan  Francisco,— a  very  quick  and  pleasant  trip. 

"  Here  the  weather  is  delightful.  Though  no  hour  of  the  day  is  comfortable  within  doors 
withoat  a  fire,  yet  when  one  remembers  that  we  are  in  mid-winter,  and  calls  to  mind  the  snows 
and  icy  cold  of  the  same  ktitude  on  the  Atlantic,  this  must  be  admitted. 

**A11  the  roses  and  other  flowers  are  in  full  bloom.  The  usual  spring  and  summer  vegetables, 
and  even  strawberries,  are  in  the  market,  and  a  large  part  of  the  day  it  is  pleasant  to  bo  out 
sketching  in  the  open  air." 


Americah  Strawberries  in  England— Returning  tbb  Compliment.— The  following 
extract  from  Turner's  Florist  will  show  in  what  estimation  American  Strawberries  are  held  in 
England,  at  least  by  some  parties.  The  animus  of  the  article  will  find  a  readj  explanation  in 
the  indiscriminate  denunciation  of  English  Strawberries  by  some  writers  in  the  United  States. 
The  whole  thing  reminds  ns  of  the  old  proverb^  that  *'  Spanish  chickens  will  come  home  to  roost." 
The  writer  has  fallen  into  several  errors,  from  which  a  little  more  reading  and  experience  would 
have  saved  him. — ^Ed. 

''Are  American  Strawberries  worth  growing  f  is  a  question  often  asked  of  us,  and  doubtless  it 
is  a  question  likely  to  interest  many  of  our  readers,  more  especially  now  that  the  Strawberry  is 
a  fruit  of  especial  notice,  which  is  manifest  by  the  number  of  seedlings  continually  coming  before 
tile  public. 

''There  are  now  a  great  many  varieties  of  American  origin,  and  we  may  suppose  that  nine- 
traths  are  worthless,  judging  from  those  we  have  grown,  such  as  Hovey's  Seedling,  Ross's 
Phcenix,  Slc.,  which  are  considered  by  all  American  pomolo^^ists  to  be  among  the  best  in  their 
eaOeetions.  Kow,  those  varieties  are  quite  inferior  to  our  class  of  Pine  Strawberries ;  and 
Ut.  Bivere,  who  is  a  good  authority  on  the  subject,  having  imported  and  proved  a  great  many 
variettea  of  American  fruit,  says  of  the  Strawberries,  that  they  *  do  not  seem  to  be  adapted  to 
our  climate/  and  *  the  best  of  them  is  Hovey*s  Seedling,  which  grows  most  vigorously,  but  is  a 
shy  bearer,  and  of  a  brisk,  agreeable  flavor,  but  not  at  all  rich.'  And  Downing,  in  a  work  on 
American  fmit,  says^ '  that  Hovey's  Seedling  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  of  all  varieties  for 
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coontry,  and  is  well  known  throughout  ftU  the  States,  and  has  everywhere  proved  superior  for  al^ 
general  purposes  to  any  other  large-fruited  kind.'  Although  we  have  not  grown  or  heard  of  an 
extraordinary  American  Strawberry  finding  its  way  across  the  Atlantic,  it  b  no  reason  why  a 
good  one  should  not  some  day  como  forth,  that  is,  when  they  have  passed  through  many  stages 
of  improvement  like  our  own;  for,  in  all  probability,  our  original  stock,  from  whence  all  our 
'  pr&sent  excellent  varieties  sprang,  were  natives  of  America,  viz.,  the  Old  Scarlet  and  Carolina. 

"  The  Americans  admit  that  some  of  the  European  varieties  are  superior  to  their  own  in  size 
and  flavor;  still  they  say,  'It  is  impossible  to  cultivate  them  with  success,  and  that  every  recom- 
mendation of  these  foreign  hermaphrodites,  as  productive  and  valuable  for  market  purposes,  is 
a  gross  imposition.'*  They  are  also  termed  fancy  varieties,  and  Dr.  Bayne,  who  is  said  to  be  a 
'  highly  intelligent  cultivator,'  says, '  All  English  varieties  have  proved  with  me  worthless  Irash.^ 
Now,  I  thiuk,  we  may  return  the  compliment  with  a  good  grace ;  the  only  difference  is,  that  we 
could  grow  the  American  varieties  in  this  country  perhaps  better  than  they  can  themselves, 
only  for  this  simple  reason,  that  thej  are  not  worth  growing  in  comparison  with  our  own  kinds. 

**  It  seems  evident  that  the  climate  of  the  States  is  not  well  suited  to  the  successful  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Strawberry,  and  that  none'  of  our  fine  European  varieties  thrive  so  well  as  their 
own  inferior  strain  of  seedlings,  which  are  mostly  of  the  Old  Scarlet  class,  and  which  nearly 
every  grower  in  this  country  has  ceased  to  cultivate,  to  give  place  to  other  kinds  of  superior 
merit 

"Lately  we  have  received  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  American  Strawberries  grown  by  W.  B. 
Prince  &,  Co.,  of  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  which  enumerates  153  varieties,  amonp^  which  number,  63 
named  kinds,  and  said  to  be  splmdidn  are  their  own  seedlings,  and  sent  out  by  themselves  ;  now 
if  all  are  as  good  as  they  are  represented,  we  may  suppose  them  to  be  the  most  successful 
raisers  of  Strawberries  in  the  world ;  and  in  all,  their  catalogue  contains  109  varieties  of 
American  origin,  and  mostly  all  the  European  kiuds  are  rejected,  among  which  are  all  Myatt't 
seedlings ;  and,  when  we  find  that  Nicholson's  May  Queen  is  described  as  of  fine  flavor,  Omar 
Pacha  very  large  and  beautiful,  and  Sir  C.  Napier  as  a  late  kind,  we  cannot  place  much 
confidence  in  their  display  of  judgment,  or  the  correctness  of  the  description  of  other  kinds. 

*'  We  have  also  before  us  a  circular  respecting  a  new  Strawberry,  named  Downer's  Prolific 
Seedling,  from  J.  S.  Downer,  a  nurseryman  near  Elkton,  Todd  County,  Ey.  lliis  wonderful 
Strawberry  is  reported  to  be  *  ten  times  as  productive  as  any  of  the  100  varieties  cultivated  in 
that  vicinity,  averaging  123  berries  to  each  single  plant,'  and  of  course,  in  sice  and  flavor,  equal 
to  any  other  variety  in  cultlvatioa,  and  not  to  be  sent  out  till  25,000  plants  are  ordered ;  so 
Mr.  Downer  intends,  if  possible,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  as  it  is  coming  out  at  a  very  high  price ; 
and  all  who  may  think  fit  to  favor  Mr.  Downer  with  an  order  will  have  to  pay  about  £7  for  100 
plants. 

"We  must  leave  our  readers  to  Judge  for  themselves  whether  it  is  all  gospel  that  our 
American  friends  set  forth ;  as  for  ourselves,  we  think  no  American  variety  would  improve  our 
present ooUectlon.'*-^.  F.,mi^7brtsf. 

The  Pea  Bug  {Bauchu  />rtat).— Professor  J.  P.  Kirtland  gives,  in  the  Ohio  Farmer^  the 
results  of  some  experiments  made  with  chloroform,  with  a  view  of  destroying  the  larvse  of  the 
pea  bag.    He  says  : 

^  The  eggs  of  that  insect  are  deposited  in  the  pea  while  it  is  yet  young  and  tender.  About  the 
period  when  the  pods  become  dry,  the  young  larvas  are  hatched,  and  commence  depredating  on 
the  cotyledon  of  that  vegetable.  That  is  the  moment  to  be  improved  for  arresting  the  progress 
of  tiie  evil. 

'*  The  seeds  should  be  shelled  from  the  pods,  and  placed  in  a  suitable  bottle,  closed  vessel,  or 
box.  On  them  should  be  sprinkled  a  few  drops  of  chloroform,  which  should  be  extensively 
shaken.  This  should  then  be  corked,  and  every  specimen  of  insect  witlun  it  will  probably  be 
destroyed  in  twenty  minntes'  time ;  bat,  to  render  the  process  perfectly  sucoessflil,  it  is  well  to 
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cootioae  the  peaa  in  tireir  iDclosure  for  twenty -four  hours,  or  longer.  Seed  peaa  thus  treated, 
will  show,  on  examination,  a  mere  speek  at  the  point,  occupied  by  the  yonng  worm.  But  the 
advantagea  of  this  process  will  be  most  ob8er?able  when  the  plants  from  these  seed  peas  make 
their  growth  next  season.  They  will  be  far  more  vigorous  and  healthy  than  those  start- 
ing from  seeds  which  have  been  extensively  excavated  by  that  depredator.  By  this  method 
we  can  annually  preserve  the  seeds,  and  perpetuate  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  varieties  of  this 
vegetable,  in  thia  vicinity,  without  resorting  to  foreign  importations." 


The  Epacrts. — With  the  object  of  refreshing  the  memories  of  amateurs  on  the  importance 
they  generally  attach  to  a  supply  of  winter-blooming  plants,  both  for  cutting  and  for  the  decora- 
tion of  greenhoosea  and  sitting-rooms,  I  send  you  a  few  remarks  on  the  culture  of  the  Epacris, 
thinking  that  for  the  many  purposes  that  such  plants  are  required  there  are  few  to  surpass  it 
in  the  gayety  of  its  colors ;  the  succession  of  bloom,  too,  that  may  be  obtained  from  a  good  se- 
lection is  not  the  least  of  its  recommendations. 

The  propagation  of  the  Epacris  is  readily  effected,  in  the  month  of  May  or  June,  by  select- 
ing shoots  of  the  current  year's  growth,  stripping  off  the  leaves  from  the  lower  part,  and  cutting 
the  bottom  evenly.  They  are  then  inserted  half  an  inch  deep,  in  prepared  pots,  filled  with 
sandy  peat  over  a  good  drainage.  The  whole  should  be  firmly  pressed,  and  after  the  cuttings 
aro  inserted  should  receiver  a  gentle  watering  from  a  fine-rose  watering-pot.  The  pots  must 
tbeo  be  covered  with  a  bell-glass,  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame  or  pit,  where  they  must  be  duly 
attended  with  water  and  shaded  from  the  sun.  In  a  month  or  six  weeks  it  will  be  found  that 
the  cut^ngs  have  become  "  callnsed,"  or  a  ring  of  white  cellular  tissue  will  have  formed  on  the 
margin  of  the  eats.  When  this  is  the  case  the  *'  strike  "  may  be  considered  safe,  and  the  cut- 
tings  may  then  be  removed  to  a  warmer  situation,  such  as  the  shaded  part  of  an  intermediate 
stove ;  here  they  will  almost  immediately  push  out  roots,  and  the  tops  will  begin  to  elongate. .  At 
this  stage  the  bell-gUsses  must  be  removed,  and  in  a  short  time  the  points  of  the  cuttings  taken 
off^  and,  if  a  scarce  variety,  again  inserted,  and  treated  as  before.  In  a  short  time  numerous  buds 
will  be  formed  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves ;  they  should  then  be  potted  singly  in  small  pots.  By 
keeping  them  somewhat  close,  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  they  will  soon  commence  to  grow  freely, 
and  wiU  continue  to  do  so  till  late  in  the  autumn.  In  winter  little  attention  will  be  required, 
further  than  to  keep  the  phmts  from  the  frost,  with  an  occasional  wateriog,  and  plenty  of  air 
daring  mild  weather. 

In  ocrder  to  give  as  long  a  season  as  possible,  the  young  plants  should  be  examined  early  in 
Febraary,  transferring  such  as  require  it  to  larger  pots,  and  placing  them  in  a  growing  tempera- 
ture of  about  forty-five  to  fifty  degreca  By  this  means  the  plants  will  make  an  early  growth, 
and  will  require  repotting  early  in  the  season,  or  about  April.  As  the  plants  grow  attention 
mast  be  paid  to  stopping  the  strong  growths  early  in  the  spring,  as  by  this  means  a  bushy 
eompact  habit  is  obtained,  and  the  plants  will  be  more  compact  and  handsome.  Shading  will  be 
required  from  the  early  part  of  March,  in  bright  weather,  till  the  middle  of  June.  By  this  time, 
if  all  has  gone  on  well,  the  plants  will  have  made  sufficient  growth  for  the  season ;  and  should 
then  be  removed  from  the  frame  to  the  open  air ;  if  the  pots  can  be  plunged  in  coal  ashes  they 
may  bo  fully  exposed  to  the  suu,  and  must  be  attentively  supplied  with  water.  Ko  plant  suffers 
more  tban  the  Epacris  when  stinted  iu  its  supply  of  water,  and  if  flagging  is  allowed  death  is 
almost  certain. 

Exposed  as  above  the  phmts  become  browned  and  unsightly;  by  this,  however,  they  are 
benefited,  as  the  wood  being  thoroughly  matured  flowers  will  be  more  abundantly  produced. 
Early  in  September  the  plants  must  again  be  removed  under  gkss,  and  wintered  as  before 
'  lecommended  ;  and  as  little  bloom  may  this  seaj}on  be  expected,  it  will  be  better  to  cut  back  to 
witiiin  three  or  four  inches  of  their  base  all  the  strongest  shoots  of  the  former  year's  growth  m^ 
iMtriy  in  February;  the  plants  may  then  be  kept  somewhat  warmer  for  a  week  or  two,  when  they  y|g 
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must  be  carefully  potted  and  placed  in  a  growing  temperature.  The  treatment  tbit  eeason  will 
differ  from  tbe  last,  tnaimacb  as  they  will  not  require  repotting,  and  only  the  BtL'ongest  of  the 
growths  need  be  pinched,  and  these  not  later  than  April.  If  they  are  required  early  in  bloom,  a 
light  situation  in  the  greenhouse  moat  be  selected,  and  the  plants  removed  early  in  September 
from  the  open  air. 

By  starting  the  plants  early  into  growth  they  will  acquire  the  habit  of  early  flowering,  which 
will  in  most  instances  enhance  their  value.  In  the  dull  months  of  early  winter  their  Taried 
colors  look  conspicuous  and  attractive,  which  is  not  the  ease  to  so  great  an  extent  when  the 
more  gaudy  colors  of  "  forced  plants  "  begin  to  abound. — S.,  in  the  FUnitt. 


A  Migratory  Bosb. — Strange  as  this  heading  may  appear  to  the  reader,  the  flower  is 
nevertheless  an  entity — a  thing  that  exists,  and  may  be  handled ;  a  plant  almost  as  regular  as 
the  swallow  in  its  flittings  to  and  fro ;  one  that  travels  many  miles  annually ;  and,  what  is  more,  a 
&shionable  one— resorting  to  the  seaside  during  the  hottest  season,  to  indulge  in  a  swim  among 
the  cool  billows  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  name  of  this  remarkable  vegetable  phenomenon 
is  Amautatka  hierochurUina  among  the  botanists ;  the  Rote  of  Jericho  with  the  nnleanied. 

Very  many  superstitions  are  connected  with  this  extraordinary  plant  in  the  minds  of  Bedouins « 
and  other  Arab  tribes.  The  ancients  attributed  miraculous  virtues  to  the  Rose  of  Jericho. 
Dispensing  with  the  notions  of  both,  however,  there  remains  t<5  us  quite  a  sufficient  charm 
about  this  apparently  insigniflcant  shrub,  which  seldom  attains  six  inches  in  height,  to  apologize 
for  introducing  the  subject  to  oar  readers. 

To  behold  this  little  rose,  it  is  not  necessary  to  tell  you  "  to  go  to  Jericho  ;'*  no  such  uncom- 
plimentary journey  Is  required.  In  the  arid  wastes  of  Egypt,  by  the  borders  of  the  Gaza 
desert,  in  Arabia's  wilderness  of  sands,  on  the  roofs  of  houses  and  among  rubbish  in  Syria, 
abundant  specimens  are  to  be  met  with.  But,  like  many  other  things  of  insignificant  exterior, 
few  pause  to  look  upon  or  handle  this  waysido  shrub,  which  nevertheless  carries  with  it  a  les- 
son and  a  moral. 

By  the  laws  of  germination,  there  are,  we  are  told,  these  three  things  necessary  for  a  plant- 
humidity,  heat,  and  oxygenized  air.  The  first  of  them  Is  indispensable,  inasmuch  as  without  it 
the  grain  or  seed  would  not  swell,  and  without  swelling,  could  not  burst  its  shell  or  skin ;  and 
heat,  in  union  with  water,  brings  various  gases  to  young  plants— especially  oxygen^which  are 
necessary  for  its  existence. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  and  a  knowledge  that  rain  seldom  falls  in  most  places  where  the 
Rose  of  Jericho  thrives,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  circumstance  of  this  plant 
being  periodically  abundant  and  flowering  at  precisely  the  same  season  year  after  year,  when, 
by  the  acknowledged  laws  of  germination,  there  has  been  that  succor  wanting  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  propagate  vegetation  f  Now  appears  the  most  remarkable  and  most  direct  inter- 
position of  nature  for  her  offspring — an  interposition  little  short  of  miraculous,  and,  indeed, 
apparently  so  fabulous  as  to  be  unworthy  of  record.  But  the  fact  has  been  established  beyond 
doubt  that,  for  its  own  purposes,  this  little  plant  performs  annual  journeys  over  a  large  extent 
of  country,  and  into  the  ocean,  whence,  at  a  stated  period,  it,  or  rather  its  offspring,  returns  to 
the  original  haunts,  takes  root,  thrives,  and  blossoms. 

In  the  height  of  spring,  when  nature  casts  her  brilliant  vesture,  set  with  flowers  and  flower- 
eta  of  a  hundred  varied  hues,  over  the  fertile  valleys  and  hills  of  Syria  and  part  of  Palestine ; 
when  every  breeze  is  laden  with  rich  incense  from  orange  groves  or  honeysuckle  dells,  then, 
unheeded,  amid  the  rich  profusion  of  vegetation,  or  isolated  amid  the  desert  sands,  blossoms 
the  tiny  Rose  of  Jericho.  On  house-tops,  where  the  sun*s  fierce  rays  rend  crevices — on  dust- 
heaps,  where  half-starved  wretched  curs  prowl  and  dig  for  food  or  a  resting-place— where 

multitudes  throng  the  streets,  and  where  neither  foot  of  man  nor  beast  has  ever  left  imprint  on 

the  broiling  sand,  there  sprouts  the  wonderful  Anaetatiea  hierochuntiua.     When  summer 
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fairly  set  in,  and  (loweriog  shrubs  have  ceased  to  blossom — about  the  same  season  of  the  year 
that  Mr.  Brown  and  his  family  are  meditating  a  month's  trip  to  the  sea -side  for  fresh  breezes 
and  sea-bathing,  when  the  whole  house  is  tamed  top<(\  -turvy  in  the  pleasurable  excitement  of 
packing  for  the  month's  holiday— the  Rose  of  Jericho  begins  to  show  symptoms  of  a  migratory 
disposition  also.  How  astonished  Mr.  Brown  would  be  if  his  gardener  inished  in  with  the  start- 
ling iotelligenco  that  some  favorite  rose-bush  or  other  plant  in  the  garden  had  evinced  signs  of 
restlessness,  and,  after  a  few  preliminary  efforts,  had  quietly  taken  itself  off  for  the  seaeon ! 

Hadji  Ismail,  the  Bedouin  camel-driver,  who  witnesses  this  phenomenon  annually,  encounter- 
ing scores  of  migratory  Anastatiea  hieroehuntina^  simply  pauses  to  stroke  his  prolific  beard  and 
fresh  charge  his  pipe,  while  he  pours  into  the  eager  ears  of  some  untravelled  novice  legends 
about  this  wonderful  rose— legends  replete  with  fairy  romance,  in  which  almost  invariably  a 
certain  unmentionable  gentleman  comes  in  for  a  volley  of  invectives,  as  being  the  instigator  of 
tills  mysterious  freak  of  nature. 

The  first  symptom  the  Rose  of  Jericho  gives  of  an  approaching  tour  is  the  shedding  of  all  her 
leaves ;  the  branches  then  collapse,  apparently  wither,  and  roll  themselves  firmly  into  the  shape 
of  a  ball.  Like  the  fairies  that  travelled  in  nut-shells,  this  plant  ensconces  itself  in  its  ovm 
framework  of  a  convenient  shape,  size,  and  weight  for  undertaking  the  necessary  journey. 
Not  long  has  the  flower  assumed  this  shape  when  strong  land-breezes  sweep  over  the  land, 
blowing  hot  and  fiercely  towards  the  ocean.  In  their  onward  course,  these  land-winds  uproot 
and  carry  with  them  the  bulbs  or  framework  of  our  rose ;  and,  once  uprooted,  these  are  tossed 
and  blown  over  many  and  many  a  dreary  mile  of  desert  sand,  till  they  are  finally  whirled  up 
into  the  air,  and  swept  over  the  coast  into  the  ocean. 

Soon  after  the  little  plant  comes  into  contact  with  the  water,  it  unpacks  again,  unfolds  itself, 
expands  its  branches,  and  expels  its  seeds  from  the  seed-vessels.  Then  the  mother-plant  finishes 
her  career,  or  is  stranded  a  wreck  upon  the  sea-beach.  However  this  nuiy  be,  it  seems  evident 
that  the  seeds,  after  having  been  thoroughly  saturated  with  water,  are  brought  back  by  the 
waves,  and  cast  high  and  dry  upon  the  beach.  When  the  westerly  winds  set  in  with  violence 
from  the  sea,  they  carry  these  seeds  back  with  them,  scattering  them  far  and  wide  over  the 
desert,  and  among  inhabited  lands ;  and  so  surely  as  the  spring-time  comes  round  will  the  deso- 
late borders  of  the  desert  be  enlivened  by  the  tiny  blossoms  of  the  Rose  of  Jericho.— CAamfters* 
Jaumal. 

Neapolitan  Violets.— When  sheltered  and  protected  from  severe  weather  these  violets 
are  disposed  to  produce  their  blossoms  through  the  whole  winter.  The  treatment  required,  to 
enable  them  to  do  this  in  perfection,  is  as  follows :  A  compost  of  half  turfy  loam  that  has  been 
turned  over  two  or  three  times  during  the  summer,  and  one  half  rotten  dang,  should  be  well 
mixed  together  and  ready  for  use  by  thd  end  of  September.  At  that  time  the  violet  plants 
mast  be  raised  from  the  bed  in  which  they  have  been  growing  during  the  summer  with  as  much 
earth  to  their  roots  as  possible.  They  should  then  be  divested  of  all  their  side  shoots  or  run- 
ners. The  proper  sized  pots  for  them  are  seven-inch  ones.  One  strong  plar.t  should  be  put  in 
each  pot;  but  when  they  are  weak,  two  or  three,  according  to  their  size,  may  be  put  together 
BO  as  to  look  like  a  single  plant.  The  pots  should  be  well  drained ;  and  if  this  is  done  with 
broken  bones  instead  of  potsherds,  so  much  the  better ;  for  the  roots  of  the  violets  lay  hold  of 
the  bones,  which  give  vigor  to  the  plants  and  make  them  bloom  more  profusely. 

Having  potted  as  many  as  are  necessary  for  the  season,  a  good  supply  of  water  should  be  given 
to  settle  the  soil  well  about  the  roots.  A  sufficient  number  of  old  melou  boxes  with  the  lights 
belonging  to  them  should  be  arranged  in  a  southern  aspect,  placing  the  boxes  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  lights  will  throw  off  rain  quickly  and  thereby  prevent  drip,  which  in  winter  not  only 
has  a  tendency  to  rot  the  plants,  but  also  causes  the  flowers  to  bo  produced  sparingly.  The 
frames  being  placed  in  position,  a  layer  of  old  tan  should  be  put  into  them  four  inches  thick 
in  this  the  pots  should  be  plunged  up  to  their  rims,  beginning  at  the  back  of  tbo  frame 
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amngiQg  tbem  m  rows  in  luoeeMion  till  the  fnma  is  filled.  It  will  be  neeeuary  to  leave  three 
inches  ipaoe  between  the  pots  where  the  plants  are  large,  that  air  maj  be  permitted  to  pass 
freely  between  them,  and  thus  keep  off  damp,  which  when  it  prevaib  is  apt  to  destroy  the 
plants.  If,  however,  they  are  so  small  as  not  to  cover  the  tops  of  the  pots,  then  the  latter  may 
be  placed  closer  together. 

When  all  has  been  completed  let  the  lights  be  pat  on.  When  the  temperature  is  above  50^ 
the  lights  nugr  be  removed  entirely  during  the  day-time,  and  at  night  they  should  be  tilted  up  at 
the  back  for  the  admission  of  air.  When  the  temperature  of  the  air  outside  is  below  50**  the 
lights  should  be  left  on ;  but  even  then  air  should  be  admitted  behind  in  the  day-time.  When 
the  temperature  is  below  40^  the  admission  of  air  shoold  be  very  partial,  if  it  be  admitted  at 
all.  At  no  time  after  the  plants  begin  to  bloom  should  the  lights  be  entirely  removed,vexcept 
for  the  purpose  of  watering  and  cleaning  the  plants,  and  of  gathering  the  flowers.  When  the 
weather  is  cold  and  likely  to  be  frosty,  coveringfe  of  mats  should  be  affiled  at  nights,  making 
the  thickness  of  the  covering  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  weather.  In  hard  frost  two 
mats  should  be  put  on  as  well  as  litter.  The  earth  in  the  pots  must  never  be  allowed  to  freeze 
if  it  is  possible  to  prevent  it.  The  coverings  must  be  removed  in  fine  days.  In  March  and 
April  as  much  air  as  possible  should  be  given  if  the  weather  is  fine. 

The  pots  should  be  examined  frequently  at  all  times  when  the  weather  will  permit.  Weeds 
and  decayed  leaves  must  be  cleared  away,  and  a  little  water  g^ven  when  the  soil  is  dry.  Care 
must,  however,  be  taken  to  wet  the  leaves  as  little  as  possible  during  the  winter,  moisture  being 
injurious  to  them  at  that  season.  In  March  and  April,  if  the  plants  have  been  properly  man- 
aged, they  will  then  produce  abundance  of  flowers,  and  consequently  will  require  more  mws- 
ture  than  during  winter. 

When  the  plants  have  done  flowering  they  may  be  turned  out  of  their  pots  and  divided,  some 
into  five  or  six,  others  in  two  or  three,  and  some  not  all ;  for  if  made  too  small  they  will  not 
be  Buffieiently  strong  by  the  time  they  are  wanted  for  potting  in  autumn.  When  divided,  they 
should  be  planted  out  like  strawberry  runners,  a  foot  apart,  in  rich  ground  under  a  north  wall. 
The  plants  should  be  kept  clear  of  weeds  during  summer,  and  watered  only  in  dry  weather. 
It  is  necessary  that  more  than  double  the  number  of  plants  which  may  be  wanted  in  autumn 
should  be  planted  in  spring  to  allow  of  a  selection  of  the  best  for  potting. 

By  following  the  system  of  culture  just  described  violets  may  be  had  from  Christmas  till 
April.  One  thing  which  the  plants  seem  to  be  very  fond  of  is  broken  bones  and  bone-dust. 
By  a  liberal  use  of  these  I  have  found  my  crops  of  flovmrs  to  be  more  abundant  than  when  no 
such  assistance  was  given. — ilf.,  in  Oottagt  Gardener. 


Seedling  Apricots. — ^Tbe  generality  of  Apricots  formerly  cultivated  had  bitter  kernels,  the 
Breda  and  Turkey  forming  the  only  exceptions  worthy  of  notice.  But  besides  the  two  just 
named,  there  must  now  be  included  in  the  dass  of  sweet-kemelled  Apricots  the  Musch-Musch, 
originally  from  the  oases  of  Upper  Egypt,  the  Syrian  Apricot  Kaisha,  and  we  believe  some  others 
introduced  into  this  country  by  the  late  Mr.  Barker,  of  Sucdla.  We  have  now  to  add  another, 
n  seedling  raised  by  M.  de  Jonghe,  of  Brussels,  who  has  kindly  sent  us  a  branch  of  it  about  3 
feet  in  length  from  a  tree  growing  as  a  standard.  On  this  length  of  branch  we  counted  vpicardt 
of  six  do2en  fruits  t  notwithstanding  the  un&vorable  spring.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  question 
as  to  the  productiveness  of  the  variety.  The  fruit  so  crowded  could  not  of  course  be  large,  bat 
f  properly  thinned,  it  would  have  probably  equalled  in  size  the  Breda,  which  it  also  resembles 
in  form.  The  skin  is  brownbh-orange ;  the  flesh  is  deep  orange,  parting  freely  from  the  stone, 
exceedingly  juicy  and  rich.  The  stone  is  small,  roundish,  and  contains  a  sweet  kernel.  The 
fruit  is  excellent  for  the  dessert,  and  makes,  we  can  add,  a  rich  preserve. 

Specimens  of  another  seedling  were  received  with  the  above,  but  not  at  all  to  be  compared 
with  it  in  point  of  flavor;  the  flesh  was  not  so  juicy ;  kernel  bitter. — R.  T.,  in  Gard,  Chronicle. 
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cated  fey  eeatract  It  desired. 


AGEICULTUBAL 

BOOK  PUBLISHING  HOUSE. 


»♦    mmm    »4 


Having  purchased  the  entire  Stock  and  Business  of  A.  0.  MOORE  &  CO., 
AoBicuLTURAL  PUBLISHERS  AND  BOOKSELLERS,  (formerly  C.  M.  Satpok  &  Co.,) 
and  united  the  same  to  our  business  as  heretofore  conducted,  we  now  ofifer 
to  the  Public  the  most  extensive  assortment  of  works  on 

HORTICULTUKE, 

Bural  Art  and  Domestic  Economy, 

that  can  be  found  in  the  world. 

It  will  be  our  purpose  to  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  full  supply  of  every- 
thing in  our  line,  and  all  orders  and  inquiries  addressed  to  us  will  receive 
prompt  attention. 

COMPLETE  CATALOGUES  OF  OUE  PUBLICATIONS 

WHICH  KMBiUGlB  THI 

Biographical  Series  and  Miscellaneous  Works, 

formerly  published  by  MILLER,  ORTON  &  CO.,  will  bo  forwarded  to  any 
address  upon  application. 

0.  M.  SAXTON,  BABKEB  &  CO., 

Agricultural  Book  Publishers  and  Booksellers, 

AND   rUBLISHKRS   OF 

The  Horticulturist, 

No.  26  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 


HATina  disposed  of  my  interest  in  the  Agricnltoral  Book  baslnen  to  Messrs.  0.  K.  Baxton,  « 
Barker  &  Co.,  (my  friend,  Mr.  C.  M.  Saxton,  having  been  formerly  my  partner,)  I  can  cordially  ^ 
commend  my  successors  to  the  Agricaltnral  poblio,  with  the  assaranoe  that  the  canse  for  which 
Mr.  Saxton  and  myself  hare  for  years  conjointly  and  separately  labored,  will  not  suffer  by 
this  transfer.  Nkw  Tobk,  Oct  20, 1859.  A.  O.  MOORE. 


Rare  and  Beautiful  Flowers. 

B.  K.  BLISS, 
Seed8iiiaiL&  Florist,  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 

Would  reepectfully  inform  bis  Friends  and  Patrons  that  his  new  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 

Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds 

will  be  ready  for  delivery  early  in  February,  and  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing  a 
three  cent  stamp.  Much  pains  have  been  taken  in  preparing  it,  and  it' will  contain,  in  addition 
to  the  information  usually  found  in  such  lists,  many  descriptive  and  cultural  Notes,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  amateur  and  unprofessional  florist,  it  will  embrace  all  that  is  new  and  most 
desirable  among  Annuals,  Biennials,  Perennials  and  Greenhouse  Seeds,  alike  suitable  for  the 
Flower  Garden,  Pleasure  Grounds,  lAwns,  Shrubberies  and  the  Conservatory,  as  well  as  many 
matchless  novelUes  of  the  highest  merit,  which  have  been  selected  by  his  European  corres- 
pondents from  the  most  reliable  sources. 

Collections  of  Flower  Seeds,  by. Mail,  Post-paid. 

The  following  collections  have  been  sent  out  from  his  establishment  for  the  past  six  years, 
and  are  now  favorably  known  in  every  section  of  the  country.  He  will  continue  to  give 
especial  attention  to  this  branch,  to  render  them  complete  and  satisfactory  in  every  respect 
They  will  be  found  to  embrace  many  novelties,  and  only  such  sorts  as  are  well  worthy  of 
caltivation.  They  are  equally  adapted  for  the  requirements  of  those  who  have  large,  as  well 
as  others  who  have  only  small  ganlens.  The  uninitiated  may  therefore  order  them  without 
fear  of  disappointment^  and  the  experienced  cultivator  will  find  them  equally  acceptable.  Full 
directions  for  culture  will  accompany  each  package,  which  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  to  any  ad- 
dress in  the  Union,  under  3000  miles,  at  the  following  prices  : 
AaBosTMKNT  No.  1,  Coutatns  twenty  choice  varieties  of  Annuals,  .    $1  00 

No.  2,        **  "  **  "        of  Biennials  and  Perennials,  100 

No.  3,        **         ten  extra  fine  varieties  of  Annuals  and  PerennialF,  era- 
bracing  many  of  the  new  and  choicest  in  cultivation,  1  00 
No.  4,  Contains  five  very  choice  varieties,  selected  from  Prize  JFtaicera  of 
English  Pansies,  German  Carnation  and  Plcotee  Pinks,  Ver- 
benas, Truffaut's  French  Asters,  Double  Hollyhocks,  1  00 
Any  one  remitting  8  00  will  receive  the  four  assortments,  postage  free. 
The  following  additional  assortments  will  also  be  sent  at  the  prices  annexed,  free  of  postage. 
AssomiBNT  Ko.  5,  Contains  fifteen  very  select  varieties  of  Greenhouse  Seeds,         -      3  00 
No.  6,  Contains  one  hundred  varieties  of  AnnualF,  Biennials  and  Peren- 

nials,  including  many  new  and  choice  varieties,         .  .      5  00 

'  No.  7,  Contains  fifty  varieties  of  Annuals,  Biennials  and  Perennials,  2  50 

No.  8,  Contains  twenty  varieties  of  hardy  Annuals,  Biennials  and  Pe- 
rennials, for  sowing  in  the  autumn,    .  .      1  00 
The  seeds  contained  in  the  above  assortments  are  of  his  selection.    Purchasers  who  prefer 
to  make  their  selection  fVom  the  Catalogue  will  be  entitled  to  a  discount  proportionate  to  the 
qoaotity  ordered.    See  schedule  of  prices  annexed. 

Oreat  InduQements  for  the  Formation  of  Clubs. 

Being  desirous  of  introducing  his  Flower  seeds  as  extensively  as  possible  throughout  the 
ooantry,  he  offers  the  following  Inducements  to  those  who  wish  to  purchase  in  large  quanti- 
ties, or  for  the  formation  of  Clubs,  by  which  a  great  saving  may  be  effected.  The  seeds  will 
be  forwarded  by  fiuiiZ,  pott-foid^  to  any  address  in  the  United  States,  under  3000  mUea,  on  i-eceipt 
of  the  amount  of  the  order.  Those  who  reude  beyond  3000  miles  are  requested  to  remit  two 
ten  eenl  stamps,  or  their  equivalent,  in  addition  to  the  amount  named,  for  every  dollar's 
worth  of  seed  ordered. 
Purchasers  remitting  $1  00  may  select  seeds  at  Catalogue  prices  amounting  to  $  1  10 
.1  M  2  00  **  ••  ••  2  25 

•*  "  8  00  "  »*  ««  8  50 

*4  «  4  00  '*  ••  •*  4  75 

*•  ••  6  00  "  *'  M  6  00 

••  ••  10  00  •*  ••  **  12  50 

•'  "  20  00  •♦  **  ♦<  26  00 

•»  •«         80  00  **  **  ♦*  40  00 

All  orders  must  be  accompanied  by  the  cash.    Prices  to  dealerp,  in  larger  quantities,  will 
be  gfTen  on  ai^Ucatlon.    Address, 


BUBS,  Springfield,  BSass. 


WEATHERED  &  CHEREVOY, 

I>A.TEISrT 

AND  IMPROVED 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

Public   Buildings,  Private   Dwellings,  Q-reenhonses, 
Graperies,  Forcing  Pits,  Drying  Rooms,  &c., 

AND  FOB  nBATINO  WATBB  POB  BATHS. 

Between  Oreen  and    Wooster  Streets. 


rig.i 


Fig  s 


(^Tha  Sabserlben  mott  retpeotAillj  call  the  atUntloB  af  Oardanerai  Florlata,  NarMrymaii,  and  ttia  pobUe  In 
mnaral  to  their  new  and  improred  Boiler  for  the  abora  parpoae,  Ibr  which  lettera  patent  hare  been  granted. 
The  onta  ebow  the  appearanoe  of  the  Boiler.  Fig.  1  ia  an  oatude  ylaw.  Fig.  2  is  a  rertleal  aeotlon  throagh  the 
centre. 

The  arrows  indicate  the  conne  of  the  flame,  and  repreaent  the  heat  paaslng  between  the  two  water  chambera 
on  its  passage  to  the  fine.  There  ia  no  briclt  worlt  wliaterer  to  the  boiler,  the  stand  which  forms  the  ash  pit 
being  made  of  east  Iron,  with  a  reotilator  in  the  door  to  regnlate  the  draft  to  the  fire.  It  will  be  seen  from  ttie 
above  cnta  that  the  boiler  is  two  doable  casings,  having  two  water  diambers,  connected  together  at  the  bottom 
and  top  by  pipes ;  the  heat  radiating  from  the  fire  having  nothing  to  obstmct  it,  strikes  with  great  force  against 
the  whole  interior  anrfooe  of  the  boiler,  thus  prerentlng  any  aoeomnladon  of  soot  or  dust  There  being  no 
outlet  at  the  top  of  the  inner  dome  for  the  cases  to  eaoape,  they  deseend,  to  arise  between  the  two  water  cham- 
bers on  their  passage  to  the  flne,  and  are  again  brought  in  contact  with  the  fire ;  by  this  means  the  ftiel  ia  econo- 
mised, and  a  rapid  circulation  of  the  water  is  obtained  with  a  very  snudl  amount  of  Aiel. 

This  Boiler  presents  almost  doable  the  amount  of  heating  surfkee  to  the  fire,  in  phiportlon  to  its  grate,  over 
any  other  boiler  yet  made  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  form  of  the  boiler  ia  such,  that  the  heat  beoomea 
absorbed  and  tranamltted  to  the  water  prevloua  to  ita  eaoape  to  the  flue,  thus  avoiding  the  cteat  defeota  that  all 
other  boilers  are  subject  to.  The  fire  box  is  also  large  enough  to  receive  a  sufflclency  of  fkieito  last  twenty-four 
hoars ;  this  is  an  advantage  which  practical  men  accustomed  to  the  use  of  Hot  Water  Apparatuses  will  ftally 
appreciate.  Beferenoes  wfil  be  given  as  regards  its  superiority  over  all  other  boilers,  by  applying  to  the  under- 
aigned. 

Messrs.  W.  A  O.  having  had  several  years*  practical  experience  in  the  manuActure  and  construeUon  of  Hot 
Water  Apparatuses,  feel  Tostifted  la  stating  that  for  etfectiveness,  durability,  with  economy  of  Ihel  oombined, 
that  these  Boilers  cannot  be  equaled  by  any  other  boiler  now  in  use. 

WEATHERED  A  GHEBEVOT, 

117  PBIlfCB  ATBBBT*  Ifew  T«Hk, 


THOS.  W.  WBATHEBKD,  I 
E.  B.  CHEBETOT.  f 


WASHINGTON    NURSERY 


Orders  solicited  for  Spring  of  I860. 


iing  varieties,  6   1* 


One  bandred  tboaeand  STANDARD  APPLE-TREES,  grafted  with  the  leading  ' 
to  8  feet  high ;  stocky  and  well-grown  ;  for  sale  cheap.  3,000  STANDARD  CHERRIES, 
4  to  7  feet,  at  $10  per  100;  EXTRA  FINE,  7  to  10  feet,  $15  per  100.  STANDARD  and 
DWARF  PEARS,  equally  cheap.  CURRANTS,  (bearing  sise,)  $6  per  100.  MOUNTAIN 
ASH,  12  feet  high,  very  stocky,  $25  per  100.  NORWAY  SPRUCE,  12  to  18  inches,  $12  per 
lOa  Mto  8i  feet,  Fine  Plants,  $25  per  100;  together  with  a  general  assortment  of 
NURSEiRY  STOCK  at  equally  low  rates. 

Fifty  thousand  Roote  grafted  with  the  TOMPKINS  COUNTY  KING,  well  packed  in  boxes, 
at  $0  per  1,000.  Persons  wishing  to  purchase  in  this  form,  by  sending  their  orders  in  time. 
can  bare  any  variety  grafted  they  desire,  at  the  rame  price.  APPLE  SCIONS  famished  at 
$160  per  1,000  sprouts. 


JOHN  A.  NICHOLS,  Proprietor, 


F«b. 


Ti*m€*«.  BT.  Y* 


HORTICULTURAL  AGENCY, 

ScottsTUle»  Albemarle  €o.,  Ywu 

The  Subscriber  offers  his  services  to  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  Ac,  for  selling  Fruit  Trcrs, 
Onge  Orange,  Roees,  Bulbs,  Flowering  Plants,  Flower  and  Garden  Seed.  Trees  and  Plants 
will  be  carefully  re-set  in  his  grounds  until  sold.  living  immediately  on  the  James  river 
and  Kanawfaiei  canal,  equi-distant  between  Richmond  and  Lynchburgh,  he  can  ship  to  any 
point  in  the  State,  or  South. 

Tenns:  He  will  advertise,  furnish  Catalogues,  preserve  the  lYees,  and  make  aales  for  20^ 
per  cent    The  parties  shipping  goods  on  sale  in  eveiy  instance  paying  Freight. 

HENRT  IL  PRICE,  M.  ]).» 

M:le<Uic  Medical  Infirmary, 

Ne«r  Sc«tt«Tilley  Albemarle  €••,  Va. 


N.  B.— He  will  also  make  sales  of  Fancy  Fowls,  Birds,  Rabbits,  Pigs,  cast  Garden  Orna- 
ments, Ac.  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements,  Books,  &c,  on  the  same  term^. 
Returns  made  immediateiy  on  sale,  by  drafts. 

F«b..Uaia 


BELL   CRANBERRY    PLANTS, 

THE  BEST  FOR  GENERAL  CULTIVATION. 

NEW  SOCHELLE,(LAWTON)BLACEBERRT. 

Hep  Ttees.— All  of  which  are  reliable,  and  at  lowest  pricea    Circulars,  relating  to  cul 
tore,  soil,  price,  fto.,  also  Descriptive  and  Rose  Catalogues  will  be  furnished  gratis  to 
plicants. 


ap. 


BaspbeniM^— Brinckle's  Grange,  North  River,  Antwerp,  Black  Cap,  Franconia,  and 
oilier  varieties. 

Ghape-Vlnes.— Delaware,  Diana,  Logan,  Rebecca,  Concord,  Hartford,  Prolific,  Isabella, 
Catawba,  and  other  varieties,  with  a  full  assortment  of 

Trees,  Plants,  Boses,  Vines,  &c. 

2,000  Norway  Spruce  and  Arbor  Vitm,  S  to  12  feet  high,  handsome  form.  It  is  said  by 
othcTs  to  l>e  the  finest  lot  in  New  England,  and  at  less  prices. 


New  Hatcb,  Feb.,  1860. 
PebLsadlfncb. 


F.  TBOWBRIDOE  &  Co. 


NEW  HOT  WATER  FURNACE. 


LEEDS'   PATENT,  FOR 
WARMING  AND   VENTILATING 

BUILDINGS,  -^LTTMlg  HOUSES, 
DWELLINGS.    E^^^ii    GRAPERIES. 

Stores,  HoteU   ^^^g^CSy    ForeiigFits, 

After  a  tboroogh  test  of  oar  Hot  Water  Furnace,  in  different  part«  of  the  Union,  the  past 
three  winters,  we  confidently  offer  it  to  the  public  as  posseraing  the  following  advantages 
(among  many)  over  Hot  Air  Furnaces,  long  circaitous  coils  of  Steam  Pipes,  or  Radiators  : 

/Ifrjf— This  Hot  Water  Furnaci  warms  a  large  Tolume  of  Preth  Air  from  the  outside,  by 
passing  it  over  a  radiating  surface,  and  through  Hexagonal  Pipes,  entirely  surrounded  by  hoi 
water  J  not  exceeding  a  temperature  of  212  degrees  ;  thus  introducing  into  the  apartments,  an 
atmosphere,  with  all  its  moisture  and  vUaliiy,  to/i,  affreeabU,  and  nwigcirating. 

Seoomd—W  affords  the  only  means  of  correct  and  complete  ventilation,  which  consists  in  dis- 
placing the  vitiated  or  foul  air,  by  the  introduction  of  a  large  quantity  of  ftresh  air,  warmed 
to  a  proper  temperature,  and  passing  through  each  apartment  at  short  intervals. 

Thirdr—li  furnishes  an  atmosphf^re  entirdy  free  from  dud  and  noxious  gases,  and  has  operated  as 
a  preventive  and  cure  to  diseases  of  the  throat,  lungs  and  chests,  as  we  have  abundant  testi- 
mony to  show. 

Fourth— li  is  eooMtmeal  and  efficient,  consuming  less  fuel  to  heat  properly  the  same  number 
of  cubic  feet  of  air,  in  a  given  time.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  compact  form  of  the  chest, 
causing  a  ehori  and  reqnd  dreukdion  of  the  water  which  brings  it  often  In  contact  with  the  fire 
surface,  and  presenting  to  the  air,  by  the  hexagonal  form  of  the  tubes,  with  their  divisions, 
so  large  an  amount  of  radiating  surface. 

Fifth — It  is  duraUey  has  few  wUer  Joints,  Don  kot  lbak,  needs  norqkrirs,  is  easify  managed,  re- 
quiring fuel  but  twice  In  twenty -four  hours,  does  not  shrink  nor  injure  the  furniture  and  the  wood- 
work  qf  the  hmtding,  ksn  can  in^TKR  svr  thbm  ox  firi. 

Sixth — It  is  the  only  apparatus  yet  introduced,  by  which  OonservaUiriet,  Green  Bousa,  Forcing 
Pits,  &c.,  can  be  kept  wiUi  little  care,  at  an  even  temperature,  and,  at  the  same  time,  admit  of 
ventilation,  which  will  flimish  an  atmosphere  aspure  and  fresh  inside  as  outside:  so  that  /Viit/«, 
Plants,  kc,  may  be  grown  as  high  colored  and  wdl  flavored  as  in  the  open  air. 

Seoenthr—lihlB  Hot  Water  Furnaoi  has  been  in  sueces^  operation,  and  gives  perfect  and  entire 
saUsfadion.  We  refer  to  the  many  testimonials  received,  and  solicit  an  examination  of  our  ap- 
paratus. Full  estimates  and  plans  given,  and  all  work  executed />ro»^y,  and  personal  atten. 
tion  given  to  the  same,  by  the  proprietor 

QEORQE  If.  CANNON, 

Dm.  law,  Itmoi.  04  Baat  13th  Slrael,  New  T*rk. 


SPLENDID    NOVELTIES. 

NEW  LAB6£-FL0W£R£D  PINES  FROM  JAPAN. 
Dianthus  Chinensis  Heddwigii. 

The  subficriber  i»  happy  to  inform  bis  ctistomcrs,  that  he  has  just  received  a  supply  of  these 
beautiful  noyelties,  for  which  a  medal  and  certificate  of  distioguiehed  merit  were  awarded  at 
the  exhibition  of  the  Koyal  Botaoio  and  London  Horticultural  Societies. 

The  habit  of  the  Plant  is  yigorous,  dwarf  and  compact,  admirably  adapted  for  the  Green- 
house or  Flower  Garden — pr^ucing  numerous  blossoms  nearly  three  inches  in  diameter, 
varying  in  the  richest  conceivable  shades  of  crimson,  and  crimson  marbled  with  white.  The 
deep  lustrous  tints  of  the  self-colors  are  relieved  by  the  exquisite  silvery  white  anthers  in 
the  centre.     In  packets  of  20  Seeds,  each  60  cents. 

Dianthus  Chinensis  Monstrosus. 

Anew  variety,  raised  from  the  above,  equally  desirable.  In  packets  of  20  Seeds.  60  cents. 
Seeds  sowed  now  in  a  Greenhouse  or  Hotbed,  will  flower  freely  in  June,  when  they  may 
be  tnmed  out  into  the  flower  border,  and  will  continue  for  a  long  time  in  flower. 

llie  SEED  will  be  sent  pcst-paid  at  prices  above  named. 

B.  K.  BUSS, 

Feb.  flpringlteId^  Mam. 

STEARNS  &  MARVIN'S 

SALAMANDER  SAFES, 

"WITH    lilOH'S    liMIFR.O'VEIs^EJlSrT, 

SECUBED  BT  THE  CELEBBATED  > 

LA  BELLE  POWDER  &  BTJEGLAR  PROOF  LOOK, 

ITHICH  18  AI.80  SVITABUB  FOR  STORES,  DTTEIXINOS,  &c. 

No.  40  MURRAY  STREET,  New  7ork. 

And  67  GRAVIER  STREET,  New  Orleans. 

O-KEAT  FIRE  IN  COLUMBUS,  Gku 

mtmmn.  mXMAWLTHH  Sc  BIARTIN,  Cblumbut,  June  loth,  1859. 

No.  40  HUBftAT  Snuoer,  Nbw  Yobk. 

OtRTLXinar— Inclofled  I  hand  yon  a  slip  from  the  Dsniy  News,  pablished  in  this  city,  giving 
an  aocoant  of  the  fire  that  burned  the  Alabama  Warehouse.    King,  Allen  &  Carmak  had  one 
of  joor  Large  Sia  8afe$,  'Wilder*s  Patent,  with  folding  doors,  in  which  were  their  valuable 
boob  and  papers.    U  stood  on  a  brick  column  14  feet  high,  which  put  it  on  a  level  with  our 
ofliee  floor,    tinder  the  floor  was  cotton  in  bales  (several  hundred)  stored  up  to  the  floor ;  the 
heat  of  Four  Tbotuand  Bales,  the  Bornlng  of  the  Floor,  and  the  Falling  in  of  the 
Roof  xipon  the  Safe^  made  an  intense  heat.    After  the  front  wall  fell  in,  the  Safe  was  seen  . 
bj  thousands,  standing  in  its  place  Red  Hot  for  6  Hours.    Two  days  after,  we  succeeded  . 
in  getting  to  it,  and  on  openlog  it,  we  found  Bverything  "All  Right."    The  varnish  bad 
stained  a  few  Icon  vapen  only,  very  slightly.    I  write  this  supposing  you  would  feel  an  interest . 
in  knowing  what  had  become  of  one  of  your  best  Iron  Safes. 

8epL  isroo.  Yours,  respectfully,  JOHUT  W.  KOTO. 


STOCKS  rOR  NURSERYMEN. 

Twoiiuadred  thouaand  Fear,  Angen  Quince,  Paradise,  Mahaleb,  ICazaard,  and  other  fruit 
stocks. 


A1m>,  Norway  Spruce,  Sooteb  and  Aostrian  Pines,  Scotch  Larch,  Balsam  Firs,  Arbor  ViUD, 

aples,  Oaks,  Willows,  Elms,  Poplars,  Asb,  Ac.,  &c,  of  all  sizes. 

New  wholesale  Catalogue  for  1860  in  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  to  any  address.    Carriage 


Maples,  Oaks,  Willows,  Elms,  Poplars,  Asb,  Ac.,  &c,  of  all  sizes. 

New  wholesale  CaUloKue  '  " 

paid  to  Boston  or  New  York 

E  IL  WATSON, 

OLD  COLONY  NURSERIES, 

Feb.  A  March.  Plymontb, 


CHOICE    GRAPE-VINES. 
A  FAHNESTOGE  &  SONS 

Offer  at  their  Toledo  Nurseries,  Catawba,  Isabella  and  Clinton  Orape-vines  by  the  100  or  1000 
at  the  lowest  rates.  Also^  Concord,  IMana,  Rebecca,  Nortbern  Muscadine  and  Delaware,  by 
the  doien  or  ungle  plant,  very  low.     Send  orders  early. ' 

A.  FAHNESTOCK  ft  SONS, 

Send  stomp  and  get  a  catalogue. 
F«b.  ftBd  llsreb. 

NEW  FLOWER-SEEDS  FOR    1860. 

Barnes  and  Washburn's  Priced  Catalogue  of  Flower-seeds,  containing  all  the  novelties  of 
the  season,  is  now  ready,  being  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  of  any  ever  sent  oat  in 
this  country.  Being  aware  of  the  embarrassment  experienced  by  amateurs  in  making  their 
selections  from  the  catalogues  heretofore  sent  out  by  seedsmen,  we  have,  in  addition  to  our 
ffeneral  descriptive  list  of  about  600  varleUes  in  tabular  form,  prepared  a  special  list  of 
vpwards  of  200  of  the  newest  and  most  popular  sorts,  giving  a  detailed  description  of  each, 
and  explicit  directions  for  thehr  cultivation.  Also,  bints,  advice,  and  directions  for  tbe  culti- 
vation of  flowers  in  general.  All  those  who  are  about  to  purcbaso  flower-seeds  will  find  it  for 
their  Interest  to  first  consult  this  catalogue. 

Flower-seed  forwarded  by  mail,  post-paid,  to  any  part  of  tbe  U.  S.  A. 

Catalogues  forwarded,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  a  three  cent  postage  stomp,  to  all  appli- 
cant«.    Address, 

B  \  BITES  ft  WASHBTTRNi  Seedsmen  and  Florists, 

F«b.  4 1  r^  WMmnimmm  S^aare  (acsr  HmS^b),  Hans- 

NEW  or  RARE  TREES  and  SHRUBS. 

The  subscriber  spares  no  expense  to  procure  everything  of  merit,  foreign  or  indigenous. 
Many  new  and  beautiful  kinds  of  trees  have  been  added  tbe  past  season,  among  which  ore 
the  NEW  BLOOD-LEAVED  OAK;  RED-LEAVED  COLCHIOAK  MAPLE,  with  leaves  like 
a  Sweet  Gum;  the  new  WISTERIA  MAGNIFICA,  WEEPING  OAK,  and  others,  of  which 
a  list  embracing  Okk  Huscdrkd  Kinds,  is  now  ready.  Also,  a  Wholibalb  List  of  SEED- 
LINGS and  small  specimens  of  TREES,  SHRUBS,  and  BHUIT  Sl'OCKS^  with  TREK  SEEDS, 
foSr  pring  sowing. 

TRTTOMA  UVARLA.,  $9  00  per  dosen. 

Catalogues  of  Dahlias,  Chrysanthemums,  Bedding  Plants,  Greenhouse  Plants,  Cactuses, 
Th$es,  Ac.,  in  season. 

THOllAS  HEEHAN, 
Germantown  Nurseries,  Philadelphia. 

Fch.  k  Uarcli. 


1  BY    MA.IL,  I>OST-I>j^I33, 

I  GRAFTS,    VINES,    AND     PLANTS, 

^1^  WRAPPED  IN  OILED  SILK. 


50  Cts.  Ter  Dos. 
36    •• 


8TRAWBER- 


60 

$1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

60 

60 
1  00 
20a 

78 
1  00 

75 


GfiAFTS  of  the  BAKER  APPLE, 

••  other  kinds  of  APPLES, 
••        '<  PEARS,  Tariout  kinds. 
OONOOBD  QBAPE  Cattings^  (two  eyes,) 
DIANA  "  "  •♦        . 

rebecx:a       "         *' 

OONOORD  GRAPE-VINES,  saitable  for  mailing, 
DIANA  '• 

REBECCA        **  •*  "  '* 

DELAWARE   "  *•  ••  •• 

NEW  ROCHELLE,  orlAWton  Blackberry  Plants, 
CAHOON  PIE  PLANTS,  (Crowns.) 
PEABODTS,  WII£ON'S,  McAYOrS,  and  other  choice 
RY  PLANTS,  ... 

Medium  and  large-sised,  by  the  dosen,  bnodred  or  thousand,  at  the  lowest  market  prices. 

PURE  QRAPE  and  BLACKBERKY  WINE»  $8  00  per  dozen— $2  00  per  gallon. 

F.  k.  BOCKWELL, 
Feb.  &  March.  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

LA-RGE  PYRAMID 

AND 

STANDARD   PEAR-TREES. 

A  few  laige-sised  Pyramid  Pear-Trees,  on  both  Quince  and  Pear  Roots,  and  Standards  on 
Pear  Roots,  will  be  sold  by  the  Subscriber  at  $8  to  $5  each,  packed  and  delivered  on  any  route 
from  the  city.  The  Standards  are  12  to  14  feet  high,  with  clean  trunks  4  to  5  feet  in  height, 
and  2  to  8  inches  in  diameter.  The  Pyramids  are  7  to  12  feet  high,  and  handsomely  shaped. 
Trees  7  to  9  feet,  $S-9  to  12  feet,  $5. 

The  Tnea  are  eight  and  nine  years  old,  and  have  an  abundance  of  fibrous  roots. 


Pyramids  on 
Flemish  Beauty, 
Vioax  of  Winkfield, 
XJrbaniste, 

liOtdse  Boime  de  Jersey, 
St.  O-hislain, 
Colmax  d' Axexnberg, 
GHout  Morceau, 
White  Doyenne, 


Quince  and  Pear, 

Duchesse  d'Angoulexne, 

Benrre  d'Amalis, 

Bartlett, 

Easter  Beurre, 

Buerre  Diel, 

Winter  Nelis, 

Napoleon, 

Benrre  d'Arexnberg. 


Standards  on  Pear. 


Vicar  of  Winkfleld, 
St.  Michael  Archange, 
Oakly  Park  Bergamot, 
Madeleine, 

Qansel's  Bergamot, 
Dix, 


Urbaniste, 
Doyenne  Sieulle, 
French  Jargonelle, 
Heathcot, 
St.  Ohislain, 
Dnnmore. 


A  good  stock  of  Pyramid  Trees  on  Quince  and  Pear  stocks,  Selected  Nursery  siae,  2  to  4   ^  ^ 
years,  $40  per  100;  extra  siie,  4  and  6  years,  75  ceni«  to  $1  each. 


r«k>aadMaralL 


T.  W.  FIELD,       X 

lfawY«rk.      fM 


If ••  140  FBltMi  StM0t,  Ifaw  Y«rk. 


^i^joi; 


ALBANT  TILE  WORKS, 

Comer  of  Clinton  Avenue  and  Enox  Street,  Albany,  N.  T. 

The  BubKribeiB  1>eing  the  most  extensiye  manufacturers  of  DRAINING  IILE  in  the  United 
States,  have  on  hand,  in  large  or  small  quantities,  for  Land  Draining,  Round,  Sole,  and  Horse- 
Shoe  Tile,  warranted  superior  to  anj  made  in  this  country  ;  hard-burned  and  over  one  foot 
in  length. 

ROUND  TILE. 
Inches  diam.    Per  thousand  feet. 

U $  9  00 

24 12  00 

8j[ 40  00 

SOLE  TILE. 
Inches  rise.    Per  thousand  feet. 

2 $10  75 

3 16  26 

4 35  00 

6 65  00 

6 80  00 

HORSESHOE  TILE. 

21  inches  rise,  ....  $10  75  per  1000  feet. 

~*      "      ••      ....  16  00  **  ** 

*•      »*      ....  18  00  •* 

••       •♦      36  00  ••  •• 

«»      ♦'      66  00  **  *• 

•<       •»      76  00  **  " 

19"  Orders  solicited.    Cartage  to  Cars  or  Boat  free.    Terms,  Cash. 

Oct.  12t.  €.  A  ir.  McGAinillON,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

THE  RURAL  CYCLOPEDIA; 

Or  a  Greneral  Dictionary  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  Arts,  Sciences,  Instruments,  and  Practice, 
necessary  to  the  Farmer,  Stock-Farmer,  Gardener,  Farrier,  &c.,  &c..  Illustrated  with  numerous 
plates  and  cuts  (many  of  them  colored)  of  Animals,  Insects,  Fruits,  Flowers,  Implements, 
&c.,  Ac.    4  VolsL,  Royal  Octavo,  half  call    Price  $20. 


For  Sale  at  the  Office  of  the  HorUeuUurid  by 


G.  M.  SAXTON, 


95  PABK  HOW,  New  T«rk, 


THE  NEWARK  NURSERY, 

Having  disposed  of  some  200  acres  of  their  grounds  to  a  Company,  for  a  permanent  "  Fair 

Ghtmnd,"  are  obliged  to  remove  the  Trees  from  those  grounds  duriog  the  coming  Fall  and 

Spring. 

An  immense  number  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  etc.,  etc., 

will  be  sold  at  very  low  rates.    A  large  number  of  the  Evergreens  and  other  Ornamental 
Trees^  are  of  extra  size,  and  remarkably  well  shaped,  and  of  thrifty  growth. 

Orders  addressed  to  QUSTIN  &  PITMAN,  Nuksebtiibn,  Nbwabk,  Nbw  Jkrsbt,  or  to 
Messrs.  J.  M.  Thobbubn  &  Co.,  15  John  Street,  Nkw  Tobk,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 
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NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 

•t.  £.  HMTCHMJVGS,  Mate  of  250  Canai  Street, 
BETCHLYftS  iF  KIJV€t,  late  of  JBumOo,  JT,  I*. 

REsrscTFULLT  inform  their  friends  and  customers,  that  they  have  removed  from  their  late 
places  of  business,  to  176  Centre  Street,  New  York,  four  doors  above  Canal  Street,  where 
they  continue  the  Mannfnctnre  of  their  PATENT  BOILERS  and  IMPROVED  HOT 
WATER  APPARATUa  for  177ARMINa  BUILDINaS  of  every  DESCRIPTION. 
With  the  advantages  of  fifteen  years'  experience  in  thebusiness,  increased  facilities,  and  strict 
personal  attention,  they  trust  to  merit  a  continuance  of  past  favors. 

A.  E.  HITCHINGS,  ) 
CHAS.  F.  HITCHINGS,  l 
T.  H.  KING.  )  175  €B!VTRB  8TBBBT, 

Fonr  doom  North  of  €aaal  fitroet,  N.  T. 


HITCHINOS  &  CO., 


»i    m  mm    .< 


HOT  WATER  HEATING  APPARATUS, 

HITCHINOS  &  CO.,  17d  Centre  Street,  New  York, 

(Four  doon  North  of  Canal.) 
UITCUINGS'  PATENT  BOILER^  HOT  177ATER  APPARATUa  AND  FUR- 
NACES FOR  TVARMING  AND  VENTILATINa  DWELUNOSb  GREEN- 
HOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  GRAPERIES,  FORCING  PITS,  &o. 


Exterior  front  tIov. 


Seotion  thr^ngh  the  centre 
from  rlgbt  to  left. 


Section  throQgh  the  centre 
from  fttmt  to  back. 


CSEVf  FATTERirS  ENLARGED  FIRE  CHAMBER.) 

The  above  cuts  serve  to  illastrate  the  constmctioa  of  the  Boiler.  The  recent  hnprovemmtt  ren- 
der them  the  most  Powerful  and  Economical  Boilers  in  use,  easUy  managed^  and  not  liable  to  get 
out  erf  order.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Fire  Chamber  is  completely  surrounded  with  water ;  the 
water  also  drculates  through  the  flat  cone,  which  extends  down  to  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  Are  this:  cone  not  only  increases  the  surface  exposed,— it  also  divides  the  heat  rising  from 
the  Are,  and  causes  it  to  strike  with  increased  force  against  the  cones.  The  whole  interior  of 
the  Bmler  being  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  lire,  keeps  perfectly  clean,  and  In  the  best 
pofisible  condition  to  receive  and  transmit  the  heat,  causina  a  rapid  eireulatian  of  the  water, 
the  form  of  boiler  is  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  soot  or  dust  accumulating, 
thus  avoidioK  l^e  great  defect  of  other  forms. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  many  leading  men  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  who  have  these  apparatus  in  use,  and  to  whom  we  have  permission  to  refer. 


A.  E.  HITCniNOa,  ) 
CHAS.  F.  HITCHINQS,  )■ 
T.  H.  KINO.  J 


HITCHINGS&  CO., 

179  CBNTBB  8TRBBT,  Nmw  York. 


Messrs.  Eixwakoer  &  Barrt,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Bochester,  N.  T. 

Messrs.  Parsoii9  k  Co.,  Flushing  Nurseries,  near  New  York. 

Isaac  Bcchisan,  Florist,  No.  7  West  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York. 

A.  Bridoeman,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  878  Broadway,  New  York. 

Lrwi8  Ellsworth  &  Co.,  Du  Page  County  Nurseries,  Napierville,  Illinois. 
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500,000  APPLES  GRAFTED. 


We  offer  600,000  APPLS8,  Grtfted  Uils  Winter,  ready  for  Spring.    GeHIng  at  96  per  1 ,000  : 
or  when  20,000  or  more  are  taken,  $5  per  1,000. 
APPLE  SEEDS,  fresh  and  clean,  $7  per  bushel. 

A.  FAHHE8T0CK  ft  SOHS, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


F«k.  ud  MttvlL 


AMERICAN  GUANO. 

TO  FARBIERS  AND   DEALERS  IN  GUANO. 


This  Onano  frani  Jarrla  bland,  in  the  FMiflo  Ocean,  containing  80  per  cent  of  Phoaphatea 
and  Sulphate!  of  lime,  and  the  moat  valuable  fertilizer  knovm,  ii  offered  for  sale  in  large  or 
small  quaotities  at  two  thirds  the  prioe  of  Peruvian.  For  full  information  and  partioolars 
address 

C.  8.  MAPCTATX^ 

President  of  the  American  Ouano  Company y 

Mweh  12  tiiiiet.  ••  WilUaw  Siraet*  Ifcw  T«rk. 

New  and  Choice  Plants,  Seeds,  &c. 

^  Seedling  Cinerarias,  fine  strong  plants,  the  seed  of  which  was  saved  with  great  care  from 
those  splendid  kinds  described  in  the  June  number  of  the  Hortieulturiit,  1859.  Packed  in 
tin  case  and  forwarded  by  mail. 

AT   •!    PER  DOaSEN. 

TRTTOMA  nVARIil  OLAUCESCENS. 

SEBBOTINA. 

Great  Improvements  on  XJvaria,  and  are  among^  the  most  elegant  and  beautiful  Herbaceous 
Plants  ever  introduced. 

PRICE  PER  PUkNT,  •!. 

HOLLYHOCK   SEED 

Saved  from  all  the  newest  and  best  varieties  in  Europe  during  the  present  year.  Sowed  any 
time  from  December  to  February,  they  will  make  fine  flowering  plants  for  the  succeeding 
summer. 

9ft  GENTS   PER  10«   SEEDS. 

Agent  by  appolatment  for  the  '*  Ulntiated  Bouquet,*'  the  most  splendid  work  on  Floricul- 
ture ever  published. 

DANIEL  BABKEB, 

BofHeuUurci  Agent, 


IS 


The  Most  Beautiftil  Musical  Instarameiits  in  the  World. 


GEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO/S 


CELEBRATED    MELODEONS.    . 

For  Durability,  Neatness,  and  Beauty  of  ExteriorFinish,  and  more  than 
all,  for  Richness,  Depth,  and  Purity  of  Tone,  these  Melodeons  stands  un- 
rivalled. 

The  Divided  Swell,  a  very^desirable  feature,  and  secured  to  us  by  Letters 
Patent,  can  only  be  obtained  in  Melodeons  of  our  own  manufacture.  By 
means  of  this  improvement,  Tenor  or  Treble  Solos  or  Duets  may  be  played 
with  the  full  power  of  the  instrument,  while  the  Bass  can  be  performed  in  a 
soft,  subdued  tone,  not  otherwise  attainable. 

Our  Reeds  are  so  constructed  that  the  Melodeon  Remains  in  Per- 
fect Tone.  Thousands  of  them  have  been  in  use  for  many  years  that 
have  never  needed  any  repairs  whatever,  and  we  believe  there  is  no  Musical 
Instrument  used  that  requires  LESS  EXPENSE  to  keep  it  in  perfect  order. 

Our  Melodeons  are  all  cased  in  Rosewood,  and  finished  as  smoothly  as  the 
best  Pianos.  They  are  compactly  boxed  for  shipping,  and  the  cost  of  freight 
is  but  little  to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  They  are  so  arranged  that 
ANT  ONK  can  unpack  and  put  them  up  without  difficulty. 

We  have  been  awarded  First  Premiums  for  our  Melodeons  wherever 
we  have  exhibited  them  in  competition  with  others,  and  we  have  the  satis- 
faction of  believing  that  Our  Constant  Aim  to  Excel  is  appreciated 
by  the  Musical  public. 

LIST    OF    FRIOES. 


IN  PORTABLE  CASE. 

Four  Octave,  C  to  C $45  00 

Four  and  a  half  Octaves,  0  to  F  60  00 

Five  OcUves,  P  to  F 16  00 

Five  Octaves,  Double  Reed,  F 

toF 130  00 


IN  PIANO  CASE. 

Five  Octaves,  F  to  F $100  00 

Six  Octaves,  F  to  F 130  00 

Five  Octaves,  Double  Reed..  150  00 
Five  Octaves,  2  Banks  Keys .  200  00 
The  Organ  Melodeon,  C  to  C.  360  00 


This  last  is  a  most  Magnificent  Instrument  for  ChnrcheSt  Halls  and 
Concert  Booms,  it  has  two  banks  of  Keys,  five  sets  of  Reeds,  eight 
Stops,  one  and  a  half  Octave  Foot  Pedals,  and  one  set  of  Reeds  in  Pedal 
Bass,  independent.  It  has  all  the  power  and  volume  of  an  $800  Organ,  at 
less  than  half  the  cost,  and  is  much  less  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

Orders  promptly  filled,  and  each  Melodeon  warranted  perfect. 

GBO.  A  PRINCli  &  OO^  Ba£Ealo,  N.  7. 

GEO.  A.  PRINCXI  &  CO.,  110  Lake  St,  Chleago,  nt 

OBO.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO.,  87  Folton  St,  New  7ork  Clly. 
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OSOVEB  ft  BAKER'S 

OBLBBRATBD 


^ 


1  nr>  Bi-oadway,  New-Yoi-k. 

IS  Summer  Street,  Boston. 
730  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
137   Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore. 
6;}  West  Fourth  Street,  Omcinnati. 

B  V*  A'l^nMf  in  all  tK§  principal  eHU§  ttud  vlUngtM 

in  UU  United  Stat-. 

A  HEW  0TTUB-PBICE,  §00. 

Ttf  RHK  Machine*  sew  from  two  fpooli,  and  form  a  wwax 

of  oncqttAlled  ttreogUu  beauty,  and  datUdty,  which  wiU 

HOT  rip,  tren  If  every  fourth  itltcb  be  cut.    They  are  an- 

quettlonably  ths  best  In  the  market  for  fkmllj  ose. 

VBKNO  VOR  A  CIROULAB. 


OPINIONS   OJ*   THIS  PRBSS. 

Qrorer  k  Baker*i  is  the  best.— ^fn«r.  AffriouUuriH, 

To  all  of  which  the  THbuns  says,  Amen.— 7H&IMM. 

It  IS  all  that  it  claims  to  ht.—Indtpendent. 

liMmitUt  iU  own  work— others  do  not.— ZToms  Jomr. 

We  ffire  it  the  prefcrence.— ^tiMriean  JfapOii, 

It  needs  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.— PA^vn.  Jtrnr. 

Adapted  for  woolens,  linen,  or  cotton.- ^m«r.  Mowlhlu. 

We  like  Ororer  A  Baker's  best.— Za<fiM*  Wreaik. 

•«  Which  is  the  best  V    Ororer  A  Baker*s.— ZNi^ate*. 

Bnperlor  to  all  others.— Jfsroury. 

We  hare  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it.— Jh9>r«M. 

It  requires  no  re-q>oolinf .— Ji^n^^eMaf. 

For  family  use  thev  are  no  riralied.— i>a^v  JfeiM. 

They  sew  a  seam  that  will  not  rip.  -  C(mHer. 

It  performs  nobly  and  expeditiously.— AltnimiJMr 

Remarkable  far  firmness  of  seam.— (7<ia«ft«. 

Adapted  to  all  kinds  of  family  sewing.— (?&«^rcHtr. 

Best  adapted  for  faniily  vmc.—Day  Book. 

We  do  not  hesita.e  to  recommend  it. — Chroftu4^. 

It  sews  strongly,  and  does  not  rip.— £(/^«  HIu^"TU'1 

The  prince  of  Inrrutlons.- />«><.  CKnrchmun 

It  is  woman**  best  rriend—  Weekly  Stnr<^ 

We  giTe  our  pr«r«renre  to  Qrovtr  A  BnktrV  -    tn>  ui 

The  moat  blciMe<i  iiiTcDtion.— J/"M^r*M  M,ig,i>i..t 

It  makes  pleasure  o    toil. — Bttt^ing  t'w4,. 

The  fkrorlte  for  fiimily  Mt^v.—  B.-'OoHpn  St4ir. 

We  hii^hly  ap|ir.*cJatr  their  raluc— ^m^  i'  r/i»  J/i* 

It  it«W9  a  Meaiii  that  will  not  rip.—  W-tttf*    P„i4>ri. 

Cantiot  b«  too  highly  recommended.—  Teun.  finptfu. 

Orover  A  Bnkrr**  is  the  h*r%l,—  II u^ttingd on  Ji'urt.nt 

The  bcit  In  ua«.—PUUflon  Journal. 

Not  liable  to  get  oat  of  order.—  Wi^gtcheMfr  JtW. 

The  moat  courenieut  in  use.- C9Uc<i(^o  A'etfu>  Utt^. 

The  clienpeat  ami  best.— irn*/^n  Whig. 

T':"  ■    H^t  RdbctMsftal  inTention.— iff ;iy.Vrn> /on  Rep. 

]"  t4Fj.>  LM«naged  and  under»tood. -/"orl  PUiim%  k*Q 

tJrfhTrr  M  naker's  Is  the  best.— &oa\<-n  Democrat 

lEu  g^T^.n  entire  satisfaction.— Cb/«hU2  Btiiminer. 

<7r{ir\  r  A  Baker's  Is  easily  managed.— /^laA.  7ifn«*. 

k'lir^  I'^unr  ft  Ororer  A  Baker.— Jibn<«M  Ga»Hie. 

^ViU  iii,  nirit  beautifol  Mewing.— AUentotcn  Dem. 

tx  wmuoi  get  ovt  of  order.— .Attfrwrn  American. 

CommcD  J  us  to  OroTcr  A  Baker's.— 4>r<n{{/Csltf  Jf0np. 

U  \*  a  ilt-cf]  of  emancipation  to  woman. — BliMobeik  Joyr, 

Wyl  do  better  sewing  then  by  hand.— &Mi«ra  OimHer. 

y/m  do  ajl  the  sewing  of  a  UaaSf.—Otwego  Frtnadium. 


THE 


T^JSISAT 


America.— A  hardy  climbing  Noisette.  Strong  plants  of  this  beautiful  Rom  will  be  ready 
for  delivery  after  the  first  of  November,  1859. 

Cinderella,  or  the  Fairy  Climber ;  a  hardy  climbing  Noisette  of  delicious  fragrance. 
Price  of  America  $3  00,  Cinderella  $1  50 ;  one  of  each  $4  GO.  A  few  extra  rized  planto 
of  America,  five  to  six  feet  high,  with  good-sizod  branches  $5  00  ;  extra  sized  Cinderellas 


$2  50. 


Nov.  tf. 


Address 


THOIHEAS  a  WABD 

Box  980,  Washiiifftoii,  D.  €• 


RURAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


The  subscriber  devotes  bis  attention  exclusively  to  the  improvement  of  Country  Residences 
Parks,  Cemeteries,  &o.  His  designs  are  drawn  up  so  as  to  l>e  practically  applicable  to  the 
purposes  for  which  tbey  are  intended ;  the  position  of  every  tree  and  shrub  carefully  indicated, 
with  accompanying  references  and  remarlLS  explanatory  of  the  particular  features  to  be 
developed,  and  a  list  of  the  kind  and  quantity  of  plants  required  for  their  completion. 

'  References  furnished  if  required. 


WILLIAM  SAUNDERS, 


OBBIHAlVTOWir,  P«. 
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NATIVE  ^NB  FOREIGN  VINES 


Downing's  Everbearing  Mulberry  and  Magnolias. 

A  new  edition  of  defcriptive  catalogue  \b  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants  who 
enclose  for  it  two  tbree-cent  stamps.  It  contains  an  accurate  description  of  all  the  valaable 
naUve  Tarietles  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  that  are  in  market,  with  full  directions  for  plant- 
ing:, pmning  and  training,  Ijoth  for  garden  and  vineyard,  so  clearly  illustrated  by  engravings 
thai  no  room  is  left  for  misapprehension.  Full  directions  are  also  given  for  the  preparation 
of  the  soil  and  for  the  general  management  of  the  vine. 

All  vines  purchased  of  me,  and  tieited  according  to  directions  which  are  simple,  and  the 
reason  of  them  obvious  to  common  sense,  will  be  warranted  to  live  and  thrive  satisfactorily, 
each  according  to  its  grade ;  and  all  who  order  by  express,  with  clear,  legible  directions,  will 
be  assured  of  the  reception  of  the  plants  in  perfect  order. 

Having  arrangements  for  propagation  unequalled,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  claim  unequalled 
excellence  for  my  plants,  and  the  DELAWARIS  VINES,  grown  from  single  eyes,  both  under 
ghuaand  in  open  air,  commend  themselves  to  the  attention  of  purchasers  by  their  special 
vigorous  health.  But  the  fine  large  layers  will  still  be  preferred  by  those  who  desire  to  obtain 
the  beat  possible  plants. 

Of  XiARGB  DIANA  LATSRS  my  stock  is  now  limited,  but  of  sarp;issing  qualitv,  and 
the  vines  will  give  fruit  the  first  season. 

Of  ANNA,  also,  the  stock  Is  small,  but  the  plants  are  of  the  best  quality,  consisting  chiefly 
of  large  layers. 

lam,  this  season,  able  to  ofier  for  the  first  time  very  lai-ge  HERBEMONT  XxA'STiRS, 
ready  for  immediate  bearing,  and  recommend  it  as  very  valuable  for  all  gardens  with  a 
Buitable  ex^nre  not  more  than  one  degree  north  of  New  York.  Lovers  of  foreign  grapes 
will  find  in  it  an  unexceptionable  fruit,  specially  suited  to  their  taste. 

T1)e  stock  of  IiARGB  CONCORD  LATERS  is  the  best  ever  offered.  I  have  also 
smaller  plants  of  this  variety  at  low  prices,  and  particularly  fitted  for  vineyard  planting. 

CANB7*8  AUGUST.— A  small  supply. 

REBECCA.— The  plants  are  remarkably  fine,  with  sprouts  from  three  to  nine  feet,  well 
ripened  and  perfectly  healthy— grown  in  large  pots. 

Of  the  following  a  very  small  supply : 

ALLEN'S  HYBRID,  LOUISA,  UNION  VILLAGE, 

LOGAK,  ELSINGBURG,  EMILY, 

TO  KALON,  CLARA,  RAABE, 

CA8SIDY,  LENOIR,  HARTFORD  PROLIFIC. ' 

FORBION  vinriS.— An  assortment  of  standard  varieties  ;  plants  very  vigorous. 
D0WNIN013  MUIiBERRT.    A  small  supply  of  fine  plants. 
NEWMAN'S  XHORNLESS  BLACKBERRT. 
All  of  the  above  are  offered  at  very  low  prices,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  plants. 
For  vineyard  planting : 

2,000  DIANA  VIKES, 

firom  single  eyes.    Price  $26  per  hundred.    Plants  limall  but  well  rooted. 

6,000  ISABELLA  VINES, 

from  cuttings  one  and  two  years  old.    Those  of  one  year  particularly  fine.    Price,  four  to 
dx  dollan  per  hundred. 

10,000  CATAWBA  VINES, 

as  above,  at  from  four  to  six  dollars  per  hundred. 

BBINGKLFS  ORANGE  BASPBEBRT  PLANTS, 

(best  in  cultivation).    Price  $1  per  doaen  and  $6  per  hundred. 


O.  W.  G-RANT, 

lONA^  near  Peekakia,  Westchester  County,  IT.  T. 
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SAWnrGS  and  OIBJOTHSm  BORE,  for  f«rtilmiig  purpoaes. 
CBirSHED  BOHE»  ezprenly  for  Grapedes. 
TUBSnrOS,  for  Case-nardening  and  Feeding. 

CHEISTIAN  SCHWAETZ, 

Oct  12ino.  VaclMTt  Bast  034  8t«~Oac«»  36  TMey  St. 

Toledo  Wholesale  Nurseries. 

A,  FAHNESTOCK  &  SONS 

Offer  to  the  trade  generally,  and  to  all  peiBona  wishing  to  purchase  in  large  or  small  qoanti- 
ties,  at  the  lowest  rates,  per  dozen,  per  hundred,  or  per  thousand. 

Our  stock  comprises  Apples,  Pears,  Dwarf  and  Standard,  Plums,  Cherries,  Dwarf  and  Stand- 
ard, Peaches,  Apricots,  Nectarines,  Ac.,  &c.  ;  as  well  as  Lawton  Blackberries,  Strawberries. 
Raspberries,^  Gooseberries,  Grape- Vines,  Currants,  Ac.,  Ac.  Taking  transportation  and 
season  Into  consideration,  we  sell  lower  than  almost  aoj  eastern  nursery.  Our  stock  of 
Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubbery  and  Greenhouse  plants  is  the  largest  west  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.    Orders  solicited. 

A.  FAHNESTOCE  ft  SONS, 

Send  stamp  and  get  a  catalogue. 
F«b.  and  llsreh. 

CATAWBA  &  ISABELLA  G-RAPE  ROOTS. 

150,000  one  yesr  old,  selected,  strong  growth  Grape  Roots. 

Prices:  Catawbas,  $20  per  1,000 ;  Isabellas,  $30 per  1,000. 

160  varieties  of  Hative  and  Foreign  Grapes.   Also,  Emit,  Ornamental  Trees  and 

Shrubs,  on  the  best  terms. 

8A2n>usKY  Grrr,  Ohio.  J.  P.  MERRIAMt  AgeXltt 

F«h.  51  McOMi*Bgk  Street. 


LAWTON  BLAGEBEBBT  PLANTS. 

To  obtain  the  original  variety  for  garden  or  field  calture ;  or  circulars,  with  direcUons, 

Address  WILLIAM  LAWTON,  New  RocheUe,  N.  Y. 


Oct.  If. 


OF  SAX  FRANCISCO,  AKB  OUa  AOXNIS  FOR  CALIFORNIA. 
167  €I<AV  IITRBBT. 

HOWARD  DANIELS, 

Architect  and  Landscape  Oardenery 

937   BBOAHWAT,   HTSW   YOBK. 


WAKTED,  the  back  Nnmbers  of  Horticnltarist,  from  Jalj,  1846,  to  Jannary,  1854. 

Address  C.  M.  SAXTOK,  Publobbb. 

. _ —  y- 
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THE 
NEW   SEEEDLING  ROSE 

DR.   K^NE. 

Having  determined  to  tend  oat  mj  New  Seedling  Rose  Dr.  Kami,  the  following  spring  by 
subscription,  I  am  now  prepared  to  receive  subecriptions  for  the  same. 

The  Dr.  Kane  is  a  very.  LARGE  STTLPHTTS  TELLOW  BOSE, 
of  most  exquisite  IVagrance,  and  most  constant  Bloom. 

Being  lo  bloom  from  Jnne  until  frost,  it  is  also  a  much  hardier  rose  than  Solfatare. 

The  Petals  of  this  rose  are  of  great  rabstance  and  depth,  forming  an  onoommonljr  tmrgt 
and  very  donble  flower,  which  continoe  for  a  long  time. 

J  do  not  deem  it  necessary  at  this  time  to  offer  certificates  from  others,  with  regard  to  it, 
mithoogh  I  might  fill  two  pages  of  this  advertisement  with  them  ;  I  shall  send  it  out  upon  ny 
own  responsibility,  believing  from  the  many  flattering  notices  that  I  have  received  from  so 
many  that  got  the  "  George  Peabody  Rose"  last  spring,  (with  whom  it  has  succeeded,  for 
which  see  circulars  now  ready,)  that  the  same  parties  will  have  confidence  in  me,  when  I 
state  that  it  is  entirely 

Distinct  and  a  most  AttractiTe  Rose,  and  one  that 
will,  wlien  known,  become  a  Q-reat  Favorite. 

One  gentleman  (well  qualified  to  judge)  made  the  remark  to  me  two  years  ago,  '*  that  It 
was  the  best  rose  I  had  upon  my  premises."  I  sent  blooms  of  it  last  spring  to  the  Editor  of 
the  HoBnccLTUBiBT,  and  would  refer  to  his  remarks  on  page  290  of  the  Jane  number  of  the 

HOBTICULTUHIST. 

The  rose  will  he  ready  for  delivery  from  the  middle  of  March,  and  I  will  send  to  all  sub- 
scribers, in  strict  rotation,  a  good  strong  plant  ai  lead  erne  ftar  old  and  grown  upam  itt  mm  rssCc, 
at  the  following  price : 

For  Single  Plant, $1  50 

6   Plants, 7  60 

"        12  or  more, 1  each. 

I  will  also  send  one  plant  of  the  Dr.  Kane,  and  one  plant  of  the  George  Peabody  to  one 
address  for  $2  60. 

Very  many  have  already  ordered  the  Rose,  and  the  orders  will  be  booked  as  received,  ind 
the  plants  sent  in  strict  rotation. 

Eariy  orders  solicited,  as  the  nnmher  of  plants  is  limited,  as  I  shall  send  ont  none  except 
as  above  stated. 

N.B.— I  have  also  on  band  an  extensive  assortment  of  all  the  choice  leading  Tarieties  of 

Boses,  Oreenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants,  worthy  of  Cultivation. 
OataiogiiM  for  1860  bow  ready,  and  will  bo  sent  on  appUoatton. 

Addre*.  JAMES  PENTLAin), 

An,  V«IS  Ktnh  *  April  BAI.TinOBB,  HAB  VI>AmBl> 


IT 


C3rTJ-A.KrO- 


■     ^t    mmm    t4 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  Guano  Dealers,  Planters  and  Farmers  to  the  article  which 

Tfeiitjr  per  cent,  less  ttaan  PeroTian  Onaaoy 

and  which  we  claim  to  be  enperior  to  any  Guano  or  fertiliser  ever  imported  or  mannfactnred 
in  this  conncrj.  This  Gaano  is  imported  by  WK.  H.  WEBB,  of  New  York,  from  Jarvis'  and 
Bakers'  Islands,  in  the  "South  Pacific  Ocean,"  and  is  sold  genuine  and  pure  as  imported. 
It  has  been  patipfactorily  tested  by  many  of  our  prominent  Farmers,  and  analyzed  by  the 
mopt  eminent  and  popular  Agricultural  Chemists,  and  found  to  contain  (as  will  be  seen  by 
our  circulars)  a  large  per  centage  of 

Bone  Phosphate  of  Ume  and  Phosphoric  Acldf 

and  other  animal  organic  matter,  yielding  ammonia  satttcient  to  produce  immediate  abundant 
crops,  besides  substantially  enriching  the  soil.  It  can  be  freely  used  without  danger  of  burn- 
ing the  seed  or  plant  by  coming  in  contact  with  it,  as  is  the  case  with  some  other  fertilizers ; 
retaining  a  great  degree  of  moisture  it  causes  the  plant  to  grow  in  a  healthy  condition,  and 
as  experience  hae  proved 

Free  of  Insects. 

For  orders  in  any  quantity  (which  will  be  promptly  attended  to)  or  pamphlets  containing 
full  particulars  of  analyses  and  tests  of  fanners, 

^' "  JOHN  B.  SAEDY,  Agent, 

Jan.  1860.-1  year.  N:  58  S««th  mUj^mwwusr  •€  Wall  At.,  N«w  T*rk  Citj. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
HEirST  LITTLE,  OF  BANO0S,MAINE, 

Having  retired  from  the  Mercantile  business,  will  in  future  gives  his  whole  attention,  espe- 
cially in  the  Spring  and  Autumn,  to  supplying  orders  for  Evergreens  and  Deciduous  trees  at 
his  usual  low  prices. 

He  has  had  the  experience  of  thirty  years  in  the  Fruit  and  Forest  Tree  business. 

Catalogues  sent  gratis. 

Jan.,  Fab.  h  March. 

PHLOXES,  ROSES,  &c. 

The  undersigned  has  the  pleasure  of  offering  the  following  surpassingly  beautiful  collec- 
tion of  PBRilNIIIAL  PHIX>XB8,  raised  by  those  reuowned  cultivators  of  this  lovely 
tribe,  Messrs.  Lierval  and  Fontaine,  at  $2  per  dozen  (my  selection) : 

Admiral  de  Linols,  Amelie  Ferry,  Baron  Bavesoe,  Catharine  Saxe,  Charles  Rouillard 
Countess  de  Rodepont,  Countess  de  Sericourt,  Comte  de  Merona,  Judith,  Keteleeril,  Laurence 
Lecerf,  Laurent  de  St.  Cyr,  Madame  Andry,  Madame  Guldenschurch,  Madame  Lecerf, 
Madame  Pescatore,  Mademoiselle  Albertloe,  Mademoiselle  Fontaine,  Marechal  St.  Ar- 
nnud,  Morjeuir  Cambeceresy  Moijeuir  Gros,  Morjeuirde  St.  Prajet,  Purpurea  Novo,  Spectabilis 
Souvenir  de  ma  Mere,  Souvenir  de  Paasy,  Souvenir  du  29  Octobre,  Viscomte  Albert  de 
Beaumont. 

Seeds  saved  from  the  above  collection  25  cents  per  paper.  A  descriptive  catalogue  mailed 
on  application.  As  all  have  been  bloomed  and  described  oo  my  grounds,  the  latter  may  be 
relied  upon  as  faithful. 

ROBbS— An  immense  stock  of  Perpetual  bloomers,  iocluding  all  the  novelties  of  merit: 
Emperor  Napoleon,  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  General  Jacqueminot,  Duchess  d'  Orleans,  Madame 
Domage,  Sir  John  Franklin,  Sir  Jos.  Paxton,  Peonia,  Madame  Vidot,  Monsieur  Rivers, 
Madame  ELnorr,  Triomphe  de  la  Exposition,  Prince  de  la  Moskwa,  General  Simpson,  Colonel 
Rbugemont,  General  Pelissicr,  Prince  ChlpetonzekoiT,  Prince  Imperial,  Souvenir  de  la  Reine 
d'Angleterre,  Perpetual  Moss  Salet,  Mad  Edouard  Cry,  Ac.,  and  other  best  varieties  budded 
low  on  Manetti  stocks,  $4  50  per  dosen*    Adescriptire  catalogue  can  be  had  on  application. 

JOHN  SAUL, 

KUB8ER  THAN,  SEED-QR  0  WER  AND  IMP  ORTER,  . 

^•b.  k  March.  ITaalitaBtaB  Cttr<  A.-C. 
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STODART  PIANO  FORTES. 


STODART  &  MORRIS, 

No.    501   BRO^DTVA^Y,  NEAV  YORK, 

MAKUFACTDREBS  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

STODART  PIANO  FORTES, 

Square,  Carved,  Qrand  and  Eccolo  or  Cottage  Fiano  Fortes, 

IN  PI^AIlf  AND  ORNAMENTALi  CASES. 


Ib  addition  to  the  pecaliar  merits  that  have  won  for  theM  Instrtiments  their  enviable  repn- 
iation,  they  now  comprise  all  the 

For  PcsrrT  op  Tokb,  Deucact  of  Toucb,  DcRABiUTr,  and  their  capacity  for  enduring  the 
ravages  of  Severe  Cldcatk,  the  STODART  PIANO  FORTE  stands  nnrivalled. 

The  Pianos  of  the  above  manufacture  have  stood  the  test  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

For  the  superiority  of  these  celebrated  instrumeots,  the  manufacturers  are  at  liberty  to 
refer  to  over 

FIFTEEN   THOUSAND 

families  who  have  them  in  use,  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  dvillEed  world. 

THE  STODART  PIANO  FORTE  is,  in  all  respects,  a  pbbfbgt  instbumbmt.    Tlie  '*  action*'     I 
of  all  their  Pianos  is  equally  good.    The  difference  in  price  is  in  the  numker  €f  ootavetf  and  the 
Mze  and  dyie  of  the  ease.    Our  tariff  of  prices  will  be  found  in  every  way  satisfactory. 

Parties  abroad  favoring  us  with  their  orders  can  rely  upon  being  as  well  served  as  If  they 
were  to  make  a  selection  in  person. 

All  orders  promptly  executed. 

STODART  &  MORRIS, 

N*.  Ml  ■■•ADWAT,  New  T*rk< 
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SMALL  EVERGREENS,  FRUIT-     i 
TREE  STOCKS,  &c.  j\^ 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington  City,  B.  C, 

Bespecifolly  calk  the  attention  of  the  trade  to  his  Tcry  extensile  stock  of  NORWAY 
8PRUCES,  and  other  small  EVERGREENS,  seedUng  Ornamental  trees,  Frvit-trec  stocks 
Ac,  which  be  offers  in  quantities,  at  low  rates,  tix.  : 

NORWAY  SPRUCE,  two  year  seedlings,  $4  per  1,000,  $35  per  10  000. 

•*  "         3  to  4  inches,  1  year  transplanted,  $6  per  1,000.  |50  per  10,000. 

•*  '*         4  to  6  inches,  1  year  transplanted,  Tery  fine.  $8  p.  1 ,000,  $70  p.  10,000. 

"         6  to8  inches,  1  year  transplanted,  Tery  fine.  $12  p.  1000,  $100  p.  10.000. 

AUSTRIAN  PINE,  3  to  4  inches,  1  year  transplanted.  $12  per  1.000. 

SCOTCH  FINE,  6  to  8  inches,  I  year  transplanted,  $12  per  1,000. 

PINASTERS.  1  year  seedlhigs.  $10  per  l,O0a 

LARICIO,  Corpican  Pine,  2  year  seedlings,  $5  per  lOa 

SILVER  FIR,  European,  8  to  4  inches,  $8  per  1,000. 
•*  •*  4  to  6  inches,  $10  per  1 ,000. 

PEAR  Stocks,  one  year,  selected,  f  6  per  1,000.  .      * 

MANETTII  ROSE  Stocks.  $20  per  1.000. 

GOOSEBERRIES.  Large  Lancashire  rarieties,  $8  per  lOO. 

GRAPE-VINISS— Rebecca.  Delaware,  Diana,  Coneonl,  To  Kalon,  Anna,  Union  Village,  with 
all  other  valuable  native  sorts. 

BLACKBERRIES-  'New  Rochelle,  Dorchester,  and  Newman's  Thomless,  $6  per  ^00. 

FRUrr  TREES— Sonthern  Apples,  Dwarf  Peara,  Apricots,  Cherries,  Raspberries,  Strawber- 
ries, &c. 

SHRUBS^-Weigela  Amabilis.  Fomythia  Snspensa,  Spireas,  Ac.,  and  other  rare  shrubs. 

ELM,  American,  2  year  seedlings,  $10  per  1,000. 

MAPLE,  Negunda  or  Aehleaved,  1  year,  (6  per  1,000. 
**         Silver,  1  year,  $5  per  1,000. 

RUUBARB  ROOTS— Unneus,  Prince  Albert  RandePa  Early  Prolific,  Grey  Eagle,  Hawke's 
Champagne,  Ac. 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  CHINESE  YAMS.  &c.,  with  all  articles  pertaining  to  the  business, 
all  of  which  are  of  the  most  b«althy.  vigorous  growth,  and  will  be  sold  at  low  rates. 

The  following  Catalogues  are  published  and  sent  gratis  to  all  applicanta: 

No.  1.  Catalogue  of  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Ac. 

No.  2.  Catalogue  of  Garden,  Agricultural  and  Flower  Seeds. 

No.  3.  Wholesale  Catalogue  or  Trade  Ust. 

No.  4.  Catalogue  ol  New  and  Standard  Strawberries. 

No.  6.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  a  Selection  of  Roses. 
Feb*  J  d(  March. 

Evergreens, 
Shade  Trees, 
Flowering  Shrubs, 
Fruit  Trees, 
Vines,  Roots,  &c., 

For 

lawns,  Cemeteriess  Farks,  Ayenues,  Orcliards,  Oardensj  &c. 

f^  stock  for  Nurserymen,  Dealers,  liandscape  Gardeners,  &c. 

Public  Institutions  furnished  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

tST  Priced  List  and  Deseriptire  Catalogue  furnished  on  application. 

DAVID  J.  eBISCOM, 

Evergreen  Nursery ^ 


SO 


IMPROVED  HOT  WATER  APPARATUS, 

FOB  WABHIlfG 

COISERViTOKIES,  flRlPERlES,  POSriNG  HTS,  PUBLIC  BUIIMN6S,  BATHS,  DWELLINGS. 


This  Boikr  is  a  new«ombinatioii  of  the  tubular  and  cyliader  principle,  is  maile  of  heavy 
wroaght  aod  cast-iron,  is  perfect! v  safe  a^inst  crackingand  breaking,  and  is  the  most  EFFI- 
CIENT, ECQNOMICAIib  AND  SIMPLE  HEATER  yet  offettxl  to  the  pubUc. 

Gfapexies  and  Qraenhoasaa  Famiflhed  and  Fitted  up  at  the  shortest  notice. 

WILSOiif  ft  CO.,  21  Centre  St.,  New  Tork. 
^r  pi^viuiiif G  inr  ali«  its  bbancbes. 

[From  tJu  ArdkiUoU*  and  Ahchamiet*  J^mmal,] 
Of  ail  plans  hitherto  adopted  for  warming  and  ventilating  buildings,  those  In  which  water 
is  employed  to  convey  the  heat  from  tbe  fire  to  the  air.  are,  in  principle  and  in  effect,  superior 
and  to  be  preferred.  Hiat  soft,  even  temperature  of  the  air,  with  all  its  moisture  and 
Titality  retained,  which  ie  so  esMntial  to  health  and  buoyancy  of  spirit,  and  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  proper  growth  of  p  ants,  la  greenhouses,  can  he  obtained  in  no  other  way  so 
perfectly,  and  at  so  small  an  expense. 

Quite  a  number  of  styles  of  lieatcrs  have  been  proposed  and  used  for  tlie. purpose.  One  of 
the  latest,  and  probably  the  best  of  which,  is  represented  by  the  annexed  figure.  The  large 
drawing  in  the  centre  represents  it  as  a]:^1Ied  to  a  grapery  or  gi^eenhouse.  Fig.  1  is  a  ver- 
tical aection  of  the  heater,  and  Fig.  2  a  perspective  view.  The  beater  consists  of  two  cylin- 
ders, one  within  the  other,  the  inner  one  forming  the  fire-chamber,  while  the  space  between 
the  two  is  filled  with  water,  the  whole  being  placed  on  a  cast-irou  base,  forming  the  ash-pit. 
From  one  side  of  the  fire-chamber  an  exit  pipe  is  aflUed  for  the  escape  of  the  gases  of  com- 
bwstioo.  The  water  jacket  has  two  openings— one  at  or  near  the  bottom,  and  one  at  the  top. 
lastde  the  fire-chamber  are  a  series  of  bent  tubes,  terminating  at  one  end  in  the  water-jacket 
«t  the  sides  just  above  the  fire,  and  at  the  other  end,  in  the  top  of  the  fire-chamber.  There 
SM  twenty  of  the^ie  tubes  arranged  io  two  circles,  thus  securing  a  large  amount  of  beating 
surface  in  a  small  compaas.  The  water  enters  at  the  lower  opening,  as  shown  by  the  arrows, 
passes  through  the  tubes,  is  heated,  and  passes  out  at  the  upper  opening  into  the  room  to  be 
warmed,  whence  it  returns,  after  parting  with  its  caloric,  to  the  heater  again  ;  thus  keeping 
up  a  constant  circulation,  the  rapidity  of  which  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  heating  tubes,  litis  boiler  may  be  made  entirely  of  cast-iron,  packed  at  the  joints,  aod 
held  together  by  bolta  in  such  a  manner  that  should  it  become  necessary  it  can  be  taken  in 
pieces  and  put  together  again  in  an  hour's  time,  thereby  giving  great  facilities  for  repair. 

We  ovderataad  that  •««  of  these  hemters  Is  now  belnc  erected  In  the  Urge  gnnery  of  Mr.  AmmraoNO,  gt  , 
Ber|:em,  N.  J.,  ealeaUUed  to  rapply  levea  hoadred  feet  of  four  inek  pipe.    MeMaret  asve  been  taken  to  eeeore  e 
patent  for  tlie  Iniprovemeat 

Jaa.,  1  yeai; 
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Wheeler  &  Wilson's  Sewing  Macliines. 

^^  The  Wheeler  k  Wilson  Sewing  Machine  Company  has  prepared 

JJPP,  tables  showing  bj  actual  experiment  of  four  different  worl&erB, 

^\:^  the  time  required  to  stitch  each  part  of  a  garment  by  hand,  and 

^       ^  with  their  Sewing  Machine.    The  superiority  of  the  work  done 

hj  the  Machine  and  the  healihfiilness  of  the  employment,  are 

advantages  quite  as  great  as  the  saying  of  time.    Subjoined  is  a 

summary  of  sereral  of  the  tables : — 

BY  MACHINE.  BT  HAND. 

MMK\         //  Gentlrnnenli  SUrt% 16  18  8t 

l^HU      /  FroekOoiUs 9              (88  18  85 

I^Ha    /  Satin  Vests 1                14  T  19 

A^VA  i'  .  ^  LineB    *"    48  8  14 

iRlWIKiLiM  1  Cloth  Panto M  8  10 

■JH«^    9SB  Boromer  Panto 88  2  60 

WWK       ^S^  SilkDwas 1               18  10  M 

■^ ^  Merino  Dr«8 14  8  2T 

CaUoo       **     6r  8  8r 

SettOM  of  any  considerable  length  are  stitched  ordinarily  at  the  rate  of  a  yard  a  minute. 

This  great  Economizer  of  Time,  and  Preserver  of  Health,  has  won  the  highest  Premiums 
at  the  Fair  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society— at  the  Stote  Fairs  of  Maine— Vermont 
— CJonnecticut— New  York— New  Jersey — Pennsylvania— Virginia— Mississippi— Missonri— 
Ohio— Indiana— Illinois— Kentucky— Michigan— Wisconsin— California — and  at  the  Fairs  of 
the  American  Institute,  New  York— Mechanics'  Association.  Boaton— Franklin  Institute, 
Pbiladclp!)ia— Mechanics'  Institute,  Baltimore — Metropolitan  Mechanics'  Institute,  Washing- 
ton-Mechanics' Association,  Cincinnati — ^Kentucky  Institute,  Louisville— Mechanical  Asso- 
ciation, St  Louis — Mtfchanics'  Institute,  San  Francisco — and  at  hundreds  of  County  Fairs. 

The  Lock  Stitch  made  by  this  Maebiae  ft  the  only  stitch  that  cannot  be  raTelled,  and  that  presento  the  same 
appearaaoa  upon  each  side  of  the  seam.  It  is  made  with  two  threads,  one  npon  each  side  of  the  jkbrie,  and 
interlocked  In  the  oeotre  of  it 

Mrhodist  Book  Coircsmv,  800  Mulberry  Street,  New  York. 
^  Being  In  constant  receipt  of  Inqatries  from  oar  brethren  respecting  Sswiko  MAOHuras,  with  reqnesto  to 
recommend  and  porchase,  we  haTe,  in  coqjanctlon  with  some  lady  firlends,  careftally  and  thoroughly  examined 
the  varioos  machines  of  pnKttcal  value  for  IkmHy  sewing,  and  find  those  nrade  by  the  Wsbrlbb  it  Whjbox 
Manvfaotubinq  C/Ompakt,  No.  505  Broadway,  New  Yorl^  to  fully  oombine  the  essentials  of  a  good  instrument, 
and  sach  as  we  can  oonftdeDtly  recocnmend. 

Having  seen  so  Ikvorable  resalto  from  their  ose.  In  our  own  and  the  bonseholds  of  oar  friends,  we  are  doBlroas 
that  their  benefito  should  be  shared  by  all  our  brethren,  and  hence  we  have  interested  ourselves  in  their  behalt 

WHh  best  wishes,  year  breihrea, 
Absl  SravBra,  Jaitxs  Flot,  Davixl  Wna,  David  Tmr, 

Thos.  CASLT05,  J.  Poarsa,  J.  Bxbj.  Sdwakds,  Wm.  A.  Cox. 

SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR.  OFFICi:  No.  ft^KI  RBOADHTATt  W.  T. 

A  Gardener's  Situation  is  Wanted 

By  a  Scotchman,  of  long  practical  experience  in  the  different  branches  of  Hortfcnitnre. 
Parties  wishing  to  secure  the  scrrices  of  a  flrst-class  man,  are  respectfully  requested  to  address. 


Jan. ,  Feb.  and  March. 


G«  T«  G«9 

nmiHSTille,  N.  T. 


EVERGREENS  &  STRAWBERRIES. 

60,000  NORWAY  FIRS,  18  inch  to  2  feet,  $12  per  100 ,  $90  per  1.000. 
100.000        "  **        9  to  12  inches        .        .        .    $50    **       ** 

< '     50,000  WILSON'S  ALBANY  and  HOOKER  8TOAWBERRIES,  $1  60  per  100 ;  $10  per  1,000. 
10,000  LlNNiEUS  RHUBARB,  $10  per  100  ;  $80  per  1,000. 

A.  FAHNESTOCE  &  SONS» 

Tolcslo,  Okfo. 
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Feb.  and  March. 


THE  RURAL  ANNUAL 


AND 

HORTICULTURAL  DIRECTORY, 

moK,  iseo. 

THE  FIFTH  VOLUME  of  The  Bubal  Annual  and  Hobtioultural  Dibegtoby  is  now 
publisbed.  It  pontains  One  Hundred  and  Seven  Jttusirations.  It  is  anquestionably  the  hand- 
Bonest  work  of  the  kind  yet  published  in  this  country.  It  contains  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty  Pages,  abounding  in  useful  and  interesting  information. 

No  Fanner  or  Fmit-Grower  should  be  without  a  Copy, 

Among  the  Contents  will  be  found  articles 
On  Flanttng  and  Management  of  Fruit  Ttees. 

On  XnaeotB  IqjuriouB  fuid  Benefiolal  to  the  Farmer  and  Fruit  Grower— 76  Illustratious 
On  Dwarf  PeaxB,  Apples,  Plnma,  and  Cherries— 6  lUnstrations. 
On  tiie  Cultivation  of  the  American  Blaok  Raspberry— 1  Illustration. 
On  the  Management  and  Varieties  of  Pigeons— 14  Illustrations. 
On  Planting  Bvergreens.— 2  Illustrations. 
On  Ornamental  Deciduous  Ttees— 7  Hlnstrations. 
On  the  Diseases  of  Animals— Remedies,  etc. 

The  ninstrations  have  been  obtained  at  a  great  expense,  and  are  superior  to  anything  of 
the  kind  yet  published  in  this  country. 

Let  every  one  interested  in  the  Culture  of  the  Soil.or  in  the  improvement  of  Rural  Taste, 
send  for  a  copy.  QNLT  TWENTY-FIVE   CENTS! 

Sent  pre-paid,  by  mail,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  the  money  in  three  cent  postage  stamps. 

^'^'  G.  M.  SAXTON,  BARKER  &  CO., 

NEW  YOSK. 

Q^  Hie  bound  volumes  for  1856,  '7,  '8  and  9,  can  be  had  at  26  cents  each,  postage  paid. 

Ju. 

.  ■  •      —  ■  

CHOICE  STRAWBERRIES. 

The  undersigned,  having  devoted  much  time  and  care  to  the  cultivation  of  foreign  and 
native  Btrawbevies,  can,  with  much  confidence,  recommend  the  following — the  nomencla- 
ture of  which  is  warranted. 

Rivers'  Seedling  Eliza,  Sterling  Castle  Pine,  Kicbolson*s  Superb,  Alice  Maud,  Keen's 
Seedling,  Sir  Adair,  Swainstone  Seedling,  Victoria  (Trollop's),  Comte  de  Fiandres,  Due  de 
Brabant,  Honneur  de  la  Belgique,  La  Relne,  Cuthill's  Blaclc  Prince,  Princess  Royal,  Boyden's 
Mammoth  &c.,  fifty  cents  per  dozen,  two  dollars  per  hundred.  Vioomtesse  Herican  de 
Tbuty,  Omar  Pascha,  Triomphe  de  Oand.  Marilandica,  Charles*  Favorite,  Harlem  Orange, 
Wikdn's  Albany,  Pennsylvania,  Peabody's  Seedling,  Ac.,  fifty  cents  per  dozen,  $1  50  per 
hoodred. 

Burr's  New  Pine » Crimson  Cone,  Dundee,  Gtenessee,  Jenny's  Seedling,  Large  Early  Scarlet, 
Monroe  Scarlet,  Moyamensing,  Longwortb's  Prolific,  McAvov's  Superior,  McAvoy's  No.  1, 
Prolifle  Orange,  Rival  Hudson,  Schneike's  Pistillate,  Walker,  ac.,  $1  per  hundred,  $7  60  per 
thousand. 

Hovey^s  Seedling,  |1  per  hundred,  $6  per  thousand. 

Kitley's  Goliath,  Kitley's  Carolina  Snperha,  British  Queen,  A;c.,  |l  per  dozen,  $4  per  hun- 
dred. Amazon,  Excellente,  Exhibition,  Improved  Black  Prince,  Jucnnda,  Magnum  Boonm, 
Madame  Yilmorin,  Marquise  de  la  Tour  Maubourg,  Prince  of  Wales,  Rival  Queen,  Sir  Walter 
Soott^  If  per  dozen.    Descriptive  catalogues  mailed  on  application.    ^^^ 

JOHN  SAITL, 

Nurseryman,  Seed-Grower  and  Importer, 

Washington  City,  D.  C. 


EAHLY    GARDEN    SEEDS. ff 
H.  A  BBEER,  Seedsman  audi  Florist 


rt*         h 


397  ClicMiat  StrMC,  PhiladelpU*,  Praa^ 

Offen  ft  fbn  stock  of  Fresh  and  Genuine 


Q-A^RDEISr   JlND   FLOATER   SEEDS. 

Among  the  Tarieties  the  followinic  can  he  recommended,  and  will  he  carefully  packed  and 
forwarded  hy  mail  or  ezpresfi,  in  6  and  10  cent  papers,  or  hv  the  qnantity  at  prices  annexed. 
When  by  mail,  six  cents  must  be  added  for  every  ounce  ordered,  to  pre-pay  postage. 

Beets,  at  10c.  per  ounce  ;  Extra  Early,  Early  Bed  Turnip,  Long  Blood. 

Cabbage,  20c.  per  ounce;  Early  York,  Large  York,  Winnlgstadt,  Flat  Datch,  Bed 
Drumhead,  lAte  Drumhead. 

Kohbrabi,  20c.  per  ounce ;  Early  White  and  Purple  Vienna,  Laige  Late. 

Cauliflower,  *t^'  per  ounce ;  Early  and  late  London,  Waloberen,  Early  Paris,  $1  per 
ounce ;  Stadthalter,  $2  per  ounce. 

Carrot,  lOc.  per  ounce ;  Early  Short  Horn,  Early  Horn,  Long  Orange. 

Celery,  20c.  per  ounce  ;  Dreer*s  Improved  White  Solid,  Bed  Solid,  Celeriac  or  Turnip- 
Booted.      ' 

Cuouznber,  20c.  per  ounce ;  Early  Cluster,  Early  Whlte-Spined,  Long  Oreen. 

Egg  Plant,  6^-  per  ounce ;  Early  Long,  Large  Purple  Bound. 

Lettuce,  20c.  per  oz ;  Early  Curlfd,  Early  Cabbage,  Boyal  Cabbage,  Ice  Com,  Green  Com 

Musk-Melon,  10c>  P^r  ounce ;  Laige  Nutmeg,  Oreen  Citron,  Jenny  Lind. 

Water-Melon,  lOc.  per  ounce ;  Spanish,  Mountain  Sweet,  Apple  Pie,  for  Sauces  and 
Pie*,  lOo.  per  paper. 

Onion,  20c.  per  ounce  ;  Large  Bed,  Yellow  Strasburg,  White  or  Silver  Skhi. 

Farseley,  lOc.  per  ounce ;  Extra  Curled,  Myatt's  Oamlshing. 

Farsnip,  lite-  per  ounce  ;  Large  Sugar,  Guernsey. 

Peas  ftt  50c.  per  qt. ;  Extra  Early  Tom  Thumb,  Napoleon,  Eugenia,  Hairs'  Dwarf  Marrow. 

Peas  at  30c.  per  quart ;  Dreer's  Extra  Early,  Champion  of  England. 

Peas  at  25c.  per  qt ;  Early  Washington,  Blue  Imperial,  White  ft  Bla<^-eyed  Marrowfat. 

Pepper,  60c  per  ounce ;  Large  Sweet  Bell,  Sqoash,  Cayenne. 

Pumpkin,  lOc.  per  ounce ;  Large  Cheese,  Cashaw,  Mammoth,  20e.  per  ounce  ;  Missouri, 
Sweet  Potatoe.  10c.  per  packet. 

Radish,  lOc.  per  ounce ;  Early  Long  Scarlet  Short-top ;  Demi  Long  ;  Scarlet  and  White 
Turnip  ;  White  Naples,  Yellow  Turnip,  Black  Spanish. 

SQUash,  10c.  per  ounce ;  Early  Bush,  Summer  Crook-necked. 

Squash  20c.  per  ounce  ;  Boston  Marrow,  Hubbard,  Winter  varieties 

Tomato  25c.  per  ounce ;  Extra  Early  Bed,  Large  Smooth  Bed,  Large  Bod  Mammoth 
and  Fejee  Island,  10c.  per  packet. 

Turnip,  lOo.  per  ouoce,  75c.  per  pound ;  Early  White  Flat  Dutch,  Bobeson's  Oolden 
BalK  Purple  Top  Flat.  Buta  Baga. 

Sweet  and  Pot  Herbs,  in  6  and  lOc.  papers.  Sage,  Thyme,  Sweet  Maijorum, 
Basil,  Savory,  Lavender,  Balm,  Ac. 

FLOWER  SEEDS  BY  MAIL. 

Hie  portability  of  Flower  Seeds  renders  them  peculiarly  adapted  for  mailing.  7\oentf  mM 
varitbrn  will  be  sent,  pre*paid,  with  full  directions  how  to  cultivate, /or  ott«ifo&«r.  A  full 
supply  of  Vegetable  Seeds  to  stock  a  Family  Kitchen  Garden,  aocordiog  to  sise,  from  Five  to 
Twenty  Dollars.  And  all  seeds  not  here  enumerated  can  be  supplied  from  my  extensive  col- 
lection, for  which  see  Catalogues,  whidi  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants. 

H.  A.  BBEER, 

aar  C^wMM  nmet,  Pknadelphta. 
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THE  PEOPIiE'S  MILL. 


■^^'^ 


PATENTED  MABCH,  1858. 


A.  FA.IIM  MILL. 


Complete— Price  $40. 

Economical,  portable,  and  durable,  reqairiog  only  two  horse-power  to  work  it.  The 
grinding  part  having  six  stationary  and  four  movable  platei,  dressed  or  grooved  on  both  sides 
like  mill-stones,  moving  with  an  oscilating  instead  of  rcUary  motion,  thus  obviating  the  objec- 
tions to  Cast  Iron  Rotan/  Mills  ;  it  grinds  all  kinds  of  Gram,  and  makes  good  Meal  from  the 
hardest  Com  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  in  eight  minutes.  Many  kinds  of  grain  it  grinds 
much  faster ;  it  can  be  attached  to  any  kind  of  power.  Persons  wanting  a  Good  Mill  to  grind 
any  kind  of  Grain,  Plaster,  Salt,  Malt,  Peas,  Flaxseed,  or  for  chopping  Feed,  will  do  well  to 
examine  this.  It  is  the  cheapest  Mill  ever  made,  considering  capacity,  simplicity,  durability, 
and  regularity  of  its  grinding,— not  requiring  a  person  understanding  the  art  of  grinding  to 
u»  It.  It  grinds  either  coarse  or  fine.  Examine  one  in  use  at  the  Manufacturer's,  B.  L. 
Howard,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  or  at  17  Spruce  St.,  N.  Y.,  who  can  supply  all  orders. 

M.  G.  CHADWICE  &  CO., 

17  SPBVCK  STUKKT,  If.  W. 

Silver  Medal  awarded  it  at  American  Institute,  N.  Y.,  as  best  Mill  ezhiVted. 


IIOR  AHAUiill  BBILS. 

For  Country  Churches,  School- Houses,  Factories, 
Engioe-HouHes,  Farms,  Hotels,  Steamboats,  Ferry- 
Boats,  and  all  other  purposes  where  Bells  are  needed. 
Tone  equal  to  any  Bells  made.  Prices  not  over  one- 
third  any  other.  See  our  List.  No.  1,  50  lbs.,  $6  ; 
No.  2,  75  lb&,  $10  ;  No.  3,  100  lbs.,  $15 ;  No.  4, 
150  lbs.,  $20 ;  No.  5,  800  lbs.,  $35.  Each  com- 
plete,  with  yoke  and  standard,  and  latter  size  a 
wheel. 

On  receipt  of  price,  will  deliver  on  board  Steani- 
boats,  Bailioads,  or  to  Express  Companies,  marked 
to  any  address 

M.  C.  CHADWICE  &  CO., 
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ir  aPBVCB  STBBBT,  IV. 


GAS  FOR  THE  GOUNml 


»>  ^  •  »  .< 


MANUFACIUBSS  OF 

OOATE'S  IMPROVED  PORTABLE  GAS  MACHINES, 

OFFICi:,  No.  374  BROADHTAT,  N.  T. 


This  ApparatoB  has  been  io  successful  operation  in  many  of  the  best  Residences  and  Fac- 
tories in  the  country,  and  recently  patented  improvements,  adapting  it  to  the  use  of  Crude 
Bosin,  or  Rosin  Oil,  have  given  it  advantages  over  any  other  machine  in  use. 

C.  WOOSTER  is  also  prepared  to  erect  Coal  Gas  Works  of  the  most  approved  kind. 

For  Particulars  and  Descriptive  Pamphlet,  apply  by  letter  or  otherwise  at 

No.  374  BROAD^FAT,  NE¥F  YORK, 

Where  reference  to  numerous  parties  now  using  the  apparatus  will  be  given. 
Feb! 
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Steam  the  most  proper  agent  for  creating  Artificial  Warmth. 

Ab  Impr^TCBieBt  orer  the  aboMiaable  Sot  Air  Farmaeey  aadi  the  slaffgisli,  iaclB- 
cient  Wmnm  IVatcr  Apparatus. 

HUMAN  PLANTS  OF  GEEATEK  IMPOBTANCE  THAN  INANIMATE  NATURE. 


^k-^ 


The  Giant  Agent,  Stoam,  simpllfled  and  domettieated  for  Warming  and  YentUating  PriTate  Dwellings,  Green- 
honeea,  Ac,  Ae. 

SAPBy  SinPIiB,  BFFIClBIf  T,  BCONOnilCAIi,  DVBASI^B. 

Pleaae  call  and  examine,  or  tend  for  a  Descriptiye  Pamphlet 

SAEER  &  SMITH,  Office  36  Howard  St.,  X.  Y. 
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:^  Jti 

NOVELTIES  FOE  1860.  f 


»>     <  »  *     »^ 


The  subscriber  woald  call  attention  to  the  following  new  and  choice  plants  and  seeds,  now 
for  the  first  time  sent  out : 

NEW  DOUBLE-FLOWERED  PETUNIAS.  rSS? 

These  are  selected  from  a  large  nnmber  of  seedlings  of  my  own  raising,  and  ha?e  been  pro* 
nouDced  bj  all  judges  who  have  seen  them,  to  be  superior  to  any  vet  received  from  Europe. 
They  took  fint-dau  prizea  last  fall  at  the  exhibitions  at  Brooklyn.  New  York,  and  Elizabeth, 
and  arc  the  Petunias  alluded  to  by  the  editor  of  the  Horticulturist  in  the  January  number. 
They  partake  of  two  characters :  those  witli  large  flowers  resemble  the  double  Hollyhock,  and 
measure  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter;  those  with  medium-sized  flowers  are  much  in 
the  style  of  a  Carnation  Pink.  They  are  all  of  compact  habit,  free  bloomers,  good  for  bedding 
purposes,  and  most  of  them  fragrant. 

1  laaao  Baohanan,  (medium,)  carmine  rose,  distinctly  veined  with  deep  crimson ;  very 
distinct. 

2  Van  VooxBtU,  (large,)  creamy  white,  very  large,  fragrant,  and  double. 

3  Atroinirpaxea,  (medium)  deep  purple,  profuse  bloomer. 

4  Panlmleili,  (large,)  blush  white,  tinged  with  pnrple,  and  very  sweet ;  does  wellin  pots. 

5  Dr.  Knight,  (medium,)  beautiful  rosy  blush,  well  up  in  the  centre ;  fine  habit,  and 
fragrant. 

6  BCr.  Baker,  (medium,)  pale  lilac,  deeply  veined  in  the  centre.  f 

7  Cora  L.  Barton,  (very  large,)  flesh-color,  tinte^  with  deep  purple,  and  extremely 
fragrant 

8  Rosalie,  rosy  pnrple,  compact  and  double. 

NEW    SIN&LE-FLOWERED    PETUNIAS      (SEEDLIN&S 

OF  1859.)  f 

1  Xffm.  Baohanan,  crimson,  beantifully  striped  with  pure  white ;  fine-shaped  flower. 

2  Chinchilla,  dark  maroon  centre,  changing  to  crimson,  varied  in  the  form  of  a  star. 
8  Flora  Temple^  deep  blush  purple,  striped  and  blotched  with  pnre  white. 

4  Princeas,  light  rose,  striped  and  mottled  with  white. 

6  Attraotion,  purple  ground,  finely  striped ;  good  shape. 

6  Crimson  Perfisotion,  handsome  large  crimson,  dark  eye ;  good  shaped  flower. 

Strong  plants  of  the  whole  set  of  double  and  single,  $6,  including  packing,  delivered  at 
steamboat  or  express.  The  plants  can  also  be  sent  by  mail  to  a  great  distance  at  an  additional 
cost  of  fifty  cents  postage  for  the  set.  Pkints  thus  received  should  be  carefully  repotted, 
well  watered,  and  placed  in  a  frame  or  greenhouse  for  a  few  days  to  recover,  before  planting 
in  the  open  ground. 

AJso  for  sale,  all  the  best  imported  Petunias,  and  a  fine  collection  of  Bedding  plants. 

RARE  AND  CHOICE  SEEDS. 

Gladiolus  seed,  from  65  varieties  of  Oandavensis,  25  cents  for  40  seeds. 

Petunia  seed,  from  the  finest  striped  varieties,  25  cents  per  paper. 

Madras  Radish,  very  choice  ;  fine  solid  pods  for  pickling  or  salad ;  the  pods  may  also  he 
eaten  as  the  common  Radish  ;  25  cents  for  40  seeds. 

A  selection  of  Balsams,  Asters,  Everlasting,  Phlox  Drummondii,  Verbenas,  Convolvnlus 
minor.  Amaranth  us  tricolor,  Thunbergia,  &c.,  embracing  20  varieties,  aUaAra,  the  growth  of 
1859,  and  warranted  to  grow ;  sent  free  by  mail  for  $1. 

All  orders  inclosing  cash  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

Address.  ISAAC  BUCHANAN, 

TSCo.  9  West  Seventeenth  Street,  New  Tork. 
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TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

The  Proprietore  would  respectfully  invito  the  attention  of  Planters  to  their  well  assorted 
stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  comprising 
Apples — Standard 

Do.     — Dwarf,  pruned  low,  and  nicely  branched. 
PeaXS — Standard. 

Do.  — Dwarf. 

Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries,  Standard  and  Dwarf,  Apr'cots,  Nectarines,  Quinces,  &c, 

SMALL  PRUITS-Houghton's  Seedling  GKx)seberriee,  in  large  or 

small  quantities.  CtUTaxXtS,  several  varieties,  by  the  dozen,  hundred,  or  thousand. 
Strawberries— Albany,  Hoolcer,  Peabody,  Prolific  Hautbois,  Hovey's,  Early  Scarlet,  at 
$1  per  100,  $4.50  per  500,  $8  per  1000,  with  80  other  sorts,  by  the  dozen,  at  low  prices. 

Lawton  Blackberries— S8  per  loo,'  $60  per  iooo. 
Downing's  Overbearing  Mulberry-^strong  plants  of  this  luscious  new  fruit 

(true),  price  $2  each.  Orapes — <a  extensive  collection,  comprising  about  70  kinds,  and 
locluding  the  best,  both  Native  and  Foreign. 

Ornamental  Trees-H»veral  species  of  lifaples.  Lindens,  Ashes,  Elms,  Larches,  Lo- 
custs, Beeches,  Willows,  Pawlonias,  Magnolias,  Ac,  Ac.  Also,  all  the  best  Weeping^  Ikftdde- 
FloKtring;  YtaicgMed  and  Cut-leaved  Trees  for  Lawns,  Cemeteries,  Parks,  &c.,  &c.  With  a 
great  variety  of  Evergreens,  including  a  large  assortment  of  the  rarer  kinds. 

Our  list  of  Shrubbery  and  Roses,  having  been  greatly  enriched  •  by  annual  importations 
from  Europe,  we  can  now  confidently  recommend  them  l)oth  to  dealers  and  the  retail  trade. 
A  descriptive  Catalogue  sent  free  to  all  applicants.    Freight  paid  to  Philadelphia. 


Fab.,lCeli.*Aprn. 


HOOPES  &  BBC,  Proprietors, 

Chcrrr  Bill  If  ■nerica,  West  Cheater,  Pa. 


Downer's  Prolific  Strawberry. 

Having  a  number  of  Agents  for  thQ  sale  of  this  Berry,  I  find  it  will  be  impossible  to  ascer. 
tain,  in  time  for  the  Spring  Trade,  whether  the  requisite  number  of  plants  has  been  ordered. 
I  therefore  take  this  method  of  informing  those  interested,  that  the  "  Prolific  Strawberry  '> 
will  be  sent,  to  all  orders  accompanied  by  the  Cash,  as  early  the  coming  Spring  as  desired. 

^     ^   r    ,  .  J.B.  DOWNEB. 

EuTOH,  Ky.,  Jan.,  1860. 
Feb.AHch. 

CUYAHOGA    GRAPE, 

Native  of  Cuyahoga  Coxmty,  Ohio.— Introduced  by  C.  H.  Bobison, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

This  new  and  unsurpassed  variety  of  Native  Grape  is  considered  by  all  who  have  seen  it, 
as  a  truly  valuable  acquisition  to  our  list  of  hardy  fruit.  It  is  a  strong  grower^  excellent 
bearer,  and  as  hardy  as  the  oak.  The  color  of  the  fruit  is  a  greenish  white,  with  a  rich  yel- 
lowish glow,  thin  skin,  veiy  transparent^  and  but  liUle  pulp.  The  taste  is  sweet  and  de- 
llcioas.  with  no  foxiness  of  smell ;  the  fiavor  resembles  the  best  variety  of  foreign  grapes ;  it  is 
folly  equal  in  si^  to  the  Isabella,  and  ripens  from  ten  days  to  tyro  weeks  earlier. 

For  a  detailed  description,  I  would  refer  to  the  report  of  a  Committee,  appointed  by  the 
Ctevelaod  Horttculiural  Society,  for  the  pnipose  of  learning  its  history,  published  in  the  Ohio 
Farmet  df  October  mb,  1859.  It  also  took  the  first  premium  at  the  New  York  State  Fair, 
and  wlierever  exhibited  liaa  attiacted  A  great  deal  of  attention. 

For  sale  by  EOWABD  TATLOB9  only^ 
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Clevelaiid,  Ohfo. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 


B.   M.  WATSON, 
Old  (Solony  Nurseries,  Plymonfh,  Mass., 

Offers  for  Sale  the  following  TREES  for  Spring  plaotlDg,  ready  for  delivery  in  early  Spring. 
Carriage  paid  to  Boston  and  New  York.  New  Priced  Descriptive  Catalogues,  for  1860,  at 
redue^  rates,  are  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  to  any  address. 


SVEBOBSBHB. 


Arbor  Titft,  American. 
••       •*     ChineM, 


••       "     BlberUn, 

♦•       "     Nepal 

Norwar  Bpraoe,    8  to  1»  la, 

**  **       IS  to  18  la., 

•*  "        8lt, 

«  **         4fL, 

•«  •"        6  to  6  ft, 

Hemlock  Spnioe^ 


19  to  18  In., 
IS  to  18  in., 
Sto  8ft, 
large. 


lOO. 

I  0  TO  I  4  00 
S  09     10  00 


very  fine) 


800 
IS  00 
IS  00 
1  00 
S  00 
S50 
800 
000 
600 
S60 


18  to  84  la., 

•  to  7  ft,  veiT  flna,  9  00 
8ft,flne,  8  00 

StoSft,  SCO 

8to4ft,  8  60 

Sto8(t,  860 

8to4ft,  860 

European  Silver  Fir,  6  to  9  In.,  76 

^  »      IS  to  18  In.  fine,  1  70 

StoUln.,  1S6 

Sto  4ft,  S60 

Sto  4 ft, strong, 6 to 9  00 


Black  Bpniee, 
Footcta  Moe, 

u         u 

Flra, 


White  Pine, 

u         u 

Cryptomerio 
BedCedar, 
1  Inoa  Gembn, 
IrtBh  Tew, 

M 

Mahonla  Aqalfolia, 

u  « 

Box, 


Acacia,  8-thomed, 

M  *4 

Aah,  Enropean, 


8«t, 
strong, 
IS  to  16  in., 
4  a,  extra, 
Teryatrong. 
flnetorta, 
common, 
aereral  aorta, 

BBCODirOVB. 

sto  8ft, 


960 
600 
800 
IS  00 
SOO 
S60 
6J 
S60 


18  00 


600 
800 
18  00 
18  00 
'^0  00 
86  00 


16  00 
S6  00 
16  00 
SO  00 

400 
10  00 

7  00 
16  00 

IMK) 


Elm,  Scotch,  Engllah  A  Am., 
dierry,  Weeping,  strong, 

•*      Bird,  pretty, 

"      1  erftimed 

*"      Ifaixard, 
Chestnnt,  8paniah, 

Hawthorn,  English  White, 


I«nch,  Scotch, 


8  to  10  ft,  $6  00 
IS  00 
6to  80^ 
Oto  61t, 
8  to  10  ft, 
IS  to  18  In., 
6to  8ft, 
IS  to  18  In., 
4to   6ft, 


Lahnmum,  Scotch, 

Linden,  Enropean, 

Maple,  Norway,  Ash-IesTed, 

Scotch  and  BilTcr, 


14  to  8  ft 

Sto  8ft., 

sto  4ft, 

4  to  6  ft., 

6to  8ft., 

Sto  8ft., 

Sto  Sit, 


160 
1  60 
1  CO 
1  25 
4  00 

40 
1  60 
800 

70 
SOO 
S70 
8  85 
4  00 
1  00 


lOO. 

40  00 

600 

600 

600 

8  00 

88  00 

SOO 

800 

20  00 

10  00 

16  00 

80  00 

S8  00 

88  00 

800 


Oto   6ft., 

6to   8a, 

Sto  10  ft., 

»  Striped  or  Mooacwood,  4  to  Oft, 


**         black. 
White,  f^lnfedTflne, 

u  u 

Enropean  Monntaln, 


Alder,  Enropean, 
Beech,       ** 

M  «  pnrple, 

**      American, 
Birch,  Scotch  Weeping, 

«4  »«  li 

Cypreae,  American, 
Oatalp% 

t4 

Elm,  Scotch,  Eng*h  A  Am., 


75 
1  SO 
1  60 
S  00 
850 
8  00 
SOO 
1  60 
S  00 
S50 
1  00 
1  60 
SOO 


Sto  4ft., 
4to  6ft., 
Oto  6ft., 
6  to  8f(., 
8  to  12  ft., 

5  to  6  ft., 
2 to  8ft., 
Sto  5ft., 

6  to  7  ft, 
Sto  8ft., 
Sto  4ft., 
4  to   6  ft., 

16 ft.,  extra,  IS  00 
oak-leaTed,  6  00 
dwarf,  4  00 

terrace  tree,    4  00 
weeping,       IS  00 

OUlft., 

8ft, 

»«t, 

Sto  4ft., 

4to   6ft., 

8  ft.,  fine 
IS  to  15  ft, 

Sto   4a, 

4to  6a, 

4  to   6  a, 

6to  9ft., 

Sto  8ft., 

Sto  4ft^ 

4to  6fr., 

Oto  6ft, 

6to   8ft., 


IS  00 
15  00 
8  CO 
10  00 


400 

700 

800 

IS  00 

18  00 

S5  00 

IS  00 

8  00 

liOO 

15  00 

000 

800 

18  00 

60  00 


Oak,  Engllah  or  Boyal, 


»    Pyramidal,  fine, 
Poplars,  aorta, 
B<H;>hora.  J^mio, 
Tnllp  Tree, 
Tnpelo  Tree  (Nyasa) 
WWow,  Oamewelle, 

**       Napoleon  Weeping, 

'*       Boaemarr, 

Wa]nata,EngUsh, 
Ylrgllla  Lntea,  1  year,  flne^ 
Syeain, 


8  00 
SOO 
4  00 
8  00 
1  00 

a  00 

8  00 

4  00 


Sto  Oft, 
Oto  6ft., 

Oto  sa, 
stoioa, 

6  to  6  a,  10  00 
8  to  10  ft.,  8  00 
Sto  8ft., 

oto  7a, 

8  to  10  ft, 

10  a, 

lOft., 
oto   7ft, 
10  to  IS  ft., 

sto  sa, 
oa 


1  00 
0  00 

0  00 
SOO 

1  00 
SOO 
4  00 
1  60 
480 


.840  per  1.000 
800 


8  60 
75 
185 
500 
SOO 
600 
8  00 
8  50 
800 
SOO 
8  60 
75 
87 
1  00 
160 
SOO 


10  00 
400 
700 


7L0WEBINO  fHSUBB. 

Altheaa,  double  aorta, 

•*      single     •* 
Berberry,  sorts, 
Calycanthus,  floe  aorta, 
Cotoneaater,  BcYeral  aorta, 
Oolntea, 
Dentxlascaba,  1  yov, 

"       »*  strong, 

•«     gracilia, 

"     crenata, 

**     undalata  and  others. 
Elder,  gold  striped,  fine, 

**      coi-leaYed, 
Foraythla  Tlridlasima,      strong, 

^  -  lyear, 

Hertwceooa,  Thloxes,  Chrrsanthemnms, 


18  00 

40  00       Dlelytraa.  Dahllaa,  Ac,  &c, 
60  00   HoneyanckJes,  tartartan, 
10  00   Hlppophn,  rfaamnoides,  line, 
85  00   JndasTree,  4  to  6  a, 

18  00    Indigo  Shmb, 
10  00    Koh«nteria,  atroog, 

4  00    Chinese  Qnlnoe,  fine, 

0  00  I  Japan  rear,  aorta, 

6  00   Nettle  Trae  (Oeltto),       strong, 
8  00    Lilac,  aorts 

18  00  1  Oaage  Orange^  atrong; 


200 
60 
8  00 
8  00 
S  60 
8  00 
60 
8  00 
SOO 
2  00 
800 
860 
860 
SCO 
60 

S  00 

800 
8  03 
400 
860 
SOO 
600 
800 
800 
200 
1  00 


18  00 
18  00 

85  00 
80  00 

800 
18  00 
18  00 
S6  00 

iFoo 

10  00 

40(0 
18  00 
10  00 
IS  00 

86  00 
10  00 
80  00 

6  00 
10  00 


14  00 
800 

18  00 

16"00 
12  00 
800 
18  00 

iroo 

12  00 
16  00 

15  CO 
12  00 

800 

18  00 
18  00 


16  00 
18  03 


80  00 


12  00 
600 


lObnUnued  on  nextpoffe.] 


80 


^^^^^ 
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FLOWSBOTG  SHBITBft 


rtoSp 


Urtelpicata, 
FriTet,  whlte-berrted, 

*'     eyorareen  sorte, 
PtdeA  (Hop  Tree),         4  to  6  ft, 
6to7ft., 
Itoece,  perpetual, 
**      climbing  and  prairie, 
*"      Kinv  of  the  Prairie, 
Bpirea,  Borts, 
Snowbeny,  red-berried. 
Scarlet  Dogwood,  strong, 
"  "        1  year, 

White        ^        strong. 
Smoke  Tree,         2  to  8  ft, 
Baowbal],  2  to  8  ft, 

Strawberry  Tree,  fi  ft, 
Tanartz,  fine, 
White  Fringe  Tree 
Wi  d  Pear, 
Weigela,  amablUa, 
**       rosea,  strong, 

«    8yean,flne, 

Hany  fine  Shniba,  1  year, 
AMorted  per  lOuO 
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8  00 
20  00 
SO  00 
12  00 

4  00 

800 


12  00 
20  00 


dJKBnrO  SHBUBS. 

American  Ivy  (Ampelopsis), 
Engiish       "    (Evergreen), 
Bignonta  Radicans, 
Clematis,  many  fine  sorts, 
Honeysnekles,  monthly  and  others, 

"  splendida,  new  and  fine, 

Moonseed  (menlspermam), 
Pertploc^  Yliglnhin  Silk, 
Fanning  Roses, 
Grapes,  flagrant  sorts, 
Vinca,  Periwinkle,  white, 
blue, 
•*  "  double, 

Virginia  Creeper,  or  American  Ivy, 
Wistaria,  Chinese, 

fBIHT  TBEESy  EICc 

Dwarf  Pears,  2  years  budded,  8  to  6  ft,  on  Angers 
Quince,  8  (0  per  doa.,  20  00  per  100,  175  00  per  lobo; 
Also  stimdard  Pears,  Apples.  Cberriee,  Peaches,  etc; 
Orange  Quince,  16  00  per  KO ;  best  English  Qooeeberrie^ 
1  60  per  dofc ;  Linneus  and  Wyatt's  Victoria  Rhubarb, 
?*'  P/^?*-*  ^^  00  per  100;  Wilson's  Albany  Straw, 
berry,  1  60  per  100 ;  Eliza  Seedling,  the  best  New  Eng- 
lish, and  La  Dellcleuse,  the  best  new  French  Straw- 
^'•^i'iS  ^L^V  *  Cherry,  Ventfllalse,  Fertile  of  Pall- 
nan,  Fertile  of  Anders,  White  Goudouin,  Macrocarpa. 
Du  Gancaae  and  other  hirge  Currants,  2  00  per  dot; 
Concord,  Catawba,  Clinton,  Perkina.  Isabella,  £a  other 
Grapes,  1 60  to  4  00  per  dos. 

New  Priced  Descriptive  Catalogues,  Teith  Trade  Prices,  containing  all  the  really  valuable 
Kew  Fmits  and  Flowers,  are  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  to  any  address.  Pear  Seedlings  of 
vigorous  growth,  at  10  00  to  18  00  per  thousand.  Angers  Quince,  15  00  ;  Mahalebs,  16  00  ; 
Virgilia  Lutae,  one  of  our  handsomest  American  trees,  Seedlings,  at  6  00  per  hundred,  40  00 
per  thousand.     Otrriage  paid  (o  Boston  and  Neu>  York, 

Feb.  A  Mar. 


GEORaE  E  WOODWABD, 

Rural  Architect,  Civil  and  Landscape 

Engineer, 

335  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

Country  Seate,  Public  and  Private  Parks,  Rural  Cemeteries,  Roads,  &c.,  artistically  laid  out 
and  sapenntended.  and  surveys,  levels,  grades,  curves,  and  working  maps  and  plans  for  im- 
provements of  every  character.  Topographical  surveys  and  maps,  and  drawings  of  every  de- 
cnpUon  handsomely  executed.    Plans  and  levels  for  drainage  of  all  kinds 

Feb.  o 


At  Wholesale. 


The  subscriber  is  prepared  to  supply  VEXlBrABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  principally  of 
his  own  growth,  and  warrantbd  fbssh  and  obnuikb,  in  papers,  ready  for  retailing,  or  in 
«   bulk,  on  the  most  hberal  terms.  ^ 

^L   '  PwciD  Cataix>que8— (for  dealers  only)  may  be  had  on  application. 

H.  A.  DSEER, 


Eeb.  k  Karch. 


NufBery  and  Seedsman,  327  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia. 


n 


S  BRIDGEMAN'S  il 

][  Horticultural  Establishmenty  j\ 

1V09.  8T#  A  6T8  BR6AD¥FAT,  NEMr  TOBK. 


SEEDS!  SEEDS!  SEEDS!  SEEDS! 


The  Sabscriber  has  now  on  hand  a  fall  rapplr  of  ORA£(8,  VEOETABLE,  HBRB 
and  FliOWBR  BEEDB,  embracing  the  old  favorites,  and  inclading  several  new  varieties 
ofsaperior  excellence.  For  Sale  (at  the  lowest  market  price),  for  quality  and  qnantifyi  or 
in  paoiiages  for  retail  trade. 

New  Catalogues  furnished  on  application. 

Also  an  assortment  of  Hortlonltxixal  Implemoiita»  Afxiciiltiiral  and  Horticnltaral 
Books. 

All  orders  attended  to  promptly,  and  with  eiactness. 


ALFRED  BSIDGEMAN. 


B.  ROBINSON  SCOTTm 

DEALER  IN 

FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
Shrubs,  Flowers,  Seed  and  Fmits, 

EingBessing,  Philadelphia  Co.,  Fa. 

All  orders  left  at  the  Store  of 

OBAHAm,  TimiSN  A  PASSmOBEt  •SiV  Market  St.,  Philadelphia, 

will  receive  prompt  attention.  jan.  ^  peb. 

1860.  American  Stock  Journal.   1860. 

The  great  snocess  which  has  attended  the  pnblication  of  the  First  Volume  of  the  AMERI- 
CAN STOCK  JOURNAL,  has  induced  the  Proprietor  to  undertake  seyeral  improvements  for 
the  Volume  commencing  January,  I860,  and  he  now  oifers  it  to  the  public  with  the  assurance 
that  its  present  high  character  wiU  be  fully  sustained,  and  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  render 
the  paper  an  indispensable  necessity  to  all  interested  in  the  Breeding  and  Management  of  our 
Domestic  Animals. 

The  VETEKINARY  DEPARTBfENT  will  be  under  the  editorial  direction  of  Doctor  GEO. 
H.  DADD,  the  distinguished  Veterinary  Surgeon,  and  late  Editor  and  Proprietor  of  the 
American  Veterinary  Journal. 

Each  Number  of  the  paper  contains  32  large  octavo  pages,  and  is  handsomely  illustrated. 
It  is  published  monthly  at  35  Park  Row,  Nkw  Tobk.  Terma  f  1  00  per  year,  invariably  m 
advance^  with  a  liberal  discount  to  clubs. 

Igr  Specimen  copies  gratis.    Money  may  be  sent  at  publisher's  risk,  in  registered  letters.    .  •  • 

C.  M.  SAXTON,  BABEEB  &  Co.,  Agents,  If 

fl9.  M  PABK  BOW,  IfSW  YOBK«  Im 


JOHN  W.    ABAMS, 

PORTLAND,    MAINE. 

Continoes  to  forward  ABBOR  VIT^   HEMLOCK,   PINE,    SPRUCE,  FIR,  LARCH,  and 
SUGAR  MAPLE,  at  very  low  prices.    Asfdsted  by  men  of  experience,  he  will  endeavor  to 
fill  all  orders  with  promptness  aiod  fidelity.    Catalogues  now  ready. 
Fctk  Mar.  A  Apr. 

New  and  Rare  Flower  Seeds,  &c. 
JOHN  SAUL, 

NURSERYMAN,  SEED-GROWER,  AND  IMPORTER, 

896oT  SeTenOi  Street^  UFasUiiirtoii  City,  D«  Cm 

Having  saved  with  care  a  supply  of  Seed  from  his  unrivalled  collection  of  Perennial  Phloxes, 
offenthe  same  in  papers  at  26  cents  each. 

The  oollection  of  Annual  and  Perennial  Flower  Seeds,  is  most  extensive,  embracing  all  the 
novelties  of  real  merit,  among  which  he  would  name  Abronia  Umbellata,  Alonsoa  Warsoe- 
wicaii,  Acroclinium  Roseum,  Chrysanthemum  Burridgiaoum,  Delphiolum  Formosum, 
&ehscholtzia,  Teonifolla,  Unum  Grandiflorum  'Coocineum,  New  Marbled  China  Pink, 
CBoothcra  Yistorta  Veitchiana,  Phlox  Dnunmondil  Oculata,  Leapoldlana,  Emperor  Napoleon 
and  Queen  Victoria,  Thunbeigias,  Veronica  Syiiaca,  Whitlania  Grandiflora;  with  rich 
oollectioDS  of  Astors,  Balaams,  Coxcombs,  CamatioDS^  Digitalis,  Immortelle,  German  Stocks, 
Hollyhocks,  Larkspurs,  Wallflowers,  Zinnias,  &c.  Many  of  the  above,  retailing  at  from  10 
to  26  cts.  per  paper,  will  be  included  in  the  following  collection.  Each  collection  will  also 
contain  a  paper  of  Perennial  Phlox,  pre-paid,  by  mail,  (my  selection). 

25  Papers,  choice  new  and  rare  varieties  of  Annual  and  Perennial  Flower  Seeds 

selected  for  any  latitude  in  the  Union, $1  00 

60  do.  '    do.        very  fine, 2  00 

100  do.  do.        the  finest, 4  00 

Calceolaria,  fine  new  spotted  varieties,  per  paper,  26  cts. 

Cineraria,  new  beautiful  varieties,  do 26  cts. 

Heartsease,  or  Pani^y,  from  English  prise  flowerSi  per  paper,  .        25  cts. 

Hollyhock,  Paul's  superb  varieties,  per  paper,        •       •  .    25  cts. 

Primula  Fimbriata,  Alba  and  Rubra,  each,  per  paper,        ...        25  cts. 

Tne  8eecl8.^Austrian  Pine,  $S  per  lb. ;  Pinasters,  $1  per  lb. ;  Scotch  Pine,  $1  50  per 

Ih. ;  European  SUver  Fir,  $1  per  lb. ;  Norway  Spruce,  75  oents  per  lb. ;  European  Larch,  $1  50 

per  lb. 

Qaidea  and  Field  Seeds  in  great  variety,  comprising  all  the  staple  articles  of  domestic 
growth,  with  every  variety  of  value,  from  England,  France  and  Germany,  all  guaranteed  as 
to  accniacy— warranted. 

Prices  as  low  as  any  respectable  House  in  the  Trade. 

Mb.,  Mwcb  and  April. 


PROPAGATOR  WANTED. 

A  First-rate  Greenhouse  Propagator. 

F,«H.    .      ,«,-«v  W.  E.  PRINCE  &  Co. 

Flushing,  January  15,  1860. 
F«bi 


10,000  2  YEAR  OLD  APPLE-TREES. 

We  offer  10,000  2  yr.  old  APPL&TBEBB,  (oar  own  selection  of  sorts,)  8  to  4  feet,  at  $45  < 
ptr  1,000. 

A.  FAHSESTOCK  ft  SOHS, 

Toledo,  Obio.      { 

F«h.«adlf«eh. 


GHAPES!  GRAPES!  GRAPES! 

The  Proprietor  of  the  '*  "West  Chaster  Nursery  and  Ottrdens/*  West  Chester,  Pa., 

having  turned  his  attention,  for  several  years  past,  to  the  propagation  of  hardy  native 
0RAPE-VIKES,  has  the  satisftM^ion  of  offering  to  the  public  his  large  stock,  embracing  all 
the  new  aud  approved  varieties  now  in  cultivation,  at  the  following  reasonable  rates: 

Anna,  white,  75c,  to  $1  each. 
Baldwin,  black,  00  cents  each. 
Brinckle,  black,  50  cents  eadi. 
Builit,  or  Taylor,  white,  $1  50  each. 
Gassady,  white,  50  cents  each,  $5  per  des. 
Canadian  Chief,  white,  $1  each,  $10  perdoien. 
Catawba,  red,  20  cents  each,  $1  50  per  dozen,  $8  per  100. 
dans  white,  $1  each. 
Clinton,  black,  20  cents  each,  $2  per  dos. 
Concord,  black,  60  to  75  oento  each. 

Delaware,  flesh^jolor,  $1  to  $1  50  each,   $12  to  18  per  doaen,    $100  per  100c 
Diana,  light  red,  50  cents  each,  $6  per  doien. 
Elsinburg,  black,  90  to  50  cents  each. 
Emily,  red,  (true,)  60  cents  each. 
Franklin^  bllack,  50  cents  each. 
Oanby's  August,  black,  50  cents  each. 
Garrignes,  black,  50  cents  each. 
Kilvington,  black,  50  cents  each. 
KingsessiDg,  60  cents  each. 
Hartford  Prolific,  black,  50  cents  each. 
Herbemont.  blue,  50  cents  each,  $5  per  dos. 
Isabella,  blftck,  20  cents  each,  $1  50  per  dozea 
Louisa  black,  50  cents  each,  $5  per  doaen. 
HaMSchasetts,  white,  50  cents  to  $1  each,  $5  to  $8  pef  doaen. 
Korthem  Muscadine,  50  cents  each. 
Ontario,  black,  $1  50  each. 
.   Rebecca,  amber,  50  cents  each,  $5  per  doaen,  $38  per  100. 
Baab,  red,  50  cents  each. 
ToEalon,  black,  75  cents  each,  $8  per  dozen. 
Union  Village,  black,  60  cents  to  $1  25  each,  f6  to  $12  per  dozen. 
Ohio,  oc  Segar  Box,  25  to  50oents  eaoh« 

To  the  above  will  be  idded  and  ready  for  delivery  in  the  Spring,  in  a  growing  state,  some 
fifty  additional  varieties,  includitij^  Maztawny,  VTilmhigton,  Miles,  and  others  of  merit. 
50,000  ALBANY  SEEDLING  STBAWBBBR7  PLANTS.  Terms,  cash  in  advance,  or  satisn 
Ihotory  references.  .___^.._^ 

J.  BUTTER, 

r«b.  sad  ICareh.  W«at  ClMailcv,  Pa. 

200,000  PLUM-TREES 

Qrown  on  a  vigorous  and  Hardy  Plum  Stock,  of  which  we  have  the  monopoly. 

rerlOO      Per  1000 

80,000  two  year  old,  4'to  6  feet,  |25  00      $325  00 

100,000  one  year  old,  8  to  4  fbet,  .         20  00       190  00 

20,000  Dwarf,  8  years  old,  .        .         80  00        250  00 

AL0O, 

*  APPLES,  PBASSt  CHBUUBg,  ORAPES,  RASPHEBBIES,  STBAWBSESIESl 
OKNAKEHTAL  EVEBGBEENS,  and  stocki  fbr  NnnerymexL 

"Catalogues  pent  gratis  .2 

G.  BEAGLES  &  SON,* 


pi7BX.I8h:ei>  by 
HARPER  AND  BROTHERS, 

FRANELDT  SQUABE,  NEW  TORE. 

0^"  Sent  by  Mail,  Postage-paid,  on  Receipt  of  Price. 


Tbe  Amexioan  Home  Garden. 

Being  Principles  and  Rules  for  the  Coltare 
of  Vegetables,  Fraits,  Flowers,  and  Shrub- 
berj.  To  which  are  added  brief  Notes  on 
Farm  Crops,  with  a  Table  of  their  Average 
Prodoct  and  Chemical  Constituents.  By 
ALiXAKDBa  Watson.  With  $eoeral  Hundred 
lOutlratums.    12mo,  Muslin,  -    -    -  $1  50 

lift  of  Rorih  American  Insects. 

With  numerous  Illnstrations  drawn  from 
Specimens  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Author. 
Bj  Professor  Javobk,  assisted  by  H.  C. 
Prkon,  M.  D.    12mo,  Muslin,  •    •    1  25 

Chaptal's  Chemistry 

Applied  to  Agriculture,  ^th  a  Prelimina- 
ry Chapter  on  the  Organisation,  Structure, 
&c.,  of  Plants,  by  Sir  Humfhbbt  Davy  ;  an 
BsBay  on  the  Use  of  Lime  as  a  Manure,  by 
M.  Puvis ;  with  Introductory  obeervations 
to  the  same,  by  Professor  Renwick.  Trans- 
lated and  Edited  by  Rev.  Whjjam  P.  Paok. 
18mo,  Half  Sheep, 60 

Gardener's  Farmer's  Dictionary. 

A  Vocabulary  of  the  Technical  Terms  re- 
cently introduced  into  Agriculture  and  Hor- 
ticulture from  various  Sciences,  and  also  a 
Compendium  of  Practical  Farming:  the 
Utter  from  tho  Works  of  the  Rev.  W.  M. 
Bham,  Loudon,  Low  and  Youatt,  and  the 
most  eminent  Ajnerlcan  Authors.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  12mo,  Muslin, 
$1  60;  Sheep,  extra, 1  75 

A  Treatise  on  Agxioaltiire; 
ConprisiDg  a  omcise  History  of  its  Origin 
and  Progress ;  the  present  Condition  of  the 
Alt,  Abroad  and  at  Hotne ;  and  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Husbandry.  By  John  Abjc- 
STRONO.  With  Notes,  by  Jbsb  Buel.  To 
which  is  added  a  Disseriiftion  on  Uie 
Kitchen  and  Fruit  Qarden.  18mo,  Half 
Sheep.    --•--•---f^;60 

Atterieaa  Himbaadty ; 

Being  a  Series  of  Essalys,  &c.,  designed  for 

.  its  Improvement.   By  Wnxis  Gatu>rd  and 

TocauB..    2  voluineii  18mo,  Half 

1  00 


The  American  Poulterer's  Companion. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Breeding,  Rear- 
ing, Fattening,  and  general  Management  of 
the  various  Species  of  Domestic  Poultry. 
By  0.  N.  BofENT.  With  accurate  and  bean- 
tiAil  Illustrations,  and  Portraits  of  Fowls 
taken  from  life.    I2mo,  Muslin,     •  $1  26 

The  Trees  of  America. 

Native  and  Foreign,  Pictorially  and  Botani- 
cally  Delineated,  and  Scientifically  and 
Popularly  Described;  beingconsidered  prin- 
cipally  with  reference  to  their  Geography 
and  History ;  Soil  and  Situation ;  Propaga- 
tion and  Culture ;  Accidents  and  Diseases ; 
Properties  and  Uses;  Economy  in  the  Arts; 
Introduction  into  Commerce;  and  their 
ApplioAtion  in  Usefal  and  Ornamental  Plan- 
tations. ByD.  J.  Browne.  Illostrnted  by 
numerous  Engravings.   8vo,  Muslin,    4  60 

Tbe  Farmer's  Instmotor. 

Condsthig  of  Essays,  Practical  Directions, 
and  Hints  for  the  Management  of  the  Farm 
and  the  Garden.  By  the  late  Judge  BubEm 
2  vols.  18mo,  Half  Sheep,  -    -    -    .     1  00 

The  Farmer's  Companion. 

Or,  Essays  on  tbe  Principles  and  Practice  of 
American  Husbandry.  With  tbe  Address 
prepared  to  be  delivered  before  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  Societies  of  New 
Haven  County,  Connecticut.  And  an  Ap- 
pendix, containing  Tables,  and  other  Mat- 
ter useful  to  the  Farmer.  By  the  late  Judge 
BvEL.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Eulogy 
on  the  life  and  Character  of  BuxL,  by 
AjCos  Dean.    I2mo,  Muslin,   ...    *  75 

Beck's  Botany  of  the  TTnited  States. 

The  Botany  of  the  United  States,  North  of 
Va. ;  oomprising  Descriptions  of  Flowering 
and  fem-Hke  Plants  hitherto  fbund  In  those 
States,  arranged  according  to  the  Natural 
System.  With  a  Synopsis  of  the  Genera 
according  to  the  linnnan  System,  a  Slcetch 
of  the  Rudiments  of  Botany,&c.  By  Lbwir 
C.  Bbok.  12mo,  Mus.,  $1  25 ;  Sheep.  I  50 


TO  PLANTEES. 


-PT 


AT  FLUSHING,  NEAB  NEW  YOBX, 


Iq  invitiog  attention  to  their  stock,  which  \b  tbtfl  eeason  rery  large,  and  of  fine  quality  and 
▼igorous  growth,  would  remlod  planters  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  Long  Island  are  noted 
for  producing  thrifty,  wdiripened  wood ;  it  is  thus,  that  with  the  proper  cultivation,  our  trees 
have  attained  their  reputation  for  hardiness,  and  that  they  so  uniformly  succeed  when  care- 
fully attended  to. 

A  member  of  our  firm  is  now  selecting  from  the  Nurseries  of  Europe  the  choice  varieties 
of  late  introduction,  and  admirers  of  beautiful  vegetation  will  find  much  in  our  grounds  and 
bouses  to  engage  their  attention. 

Among  the  large  variety  we  cultivate,  we  have  only  space  to  mention  the  following : 

Apple,  8  to  6  years  •Id. 

Pear,  l  to  3  years  old,  both  dwarf  and  standard. 

Cherry,  dwarf  and  standard. 

Plum,  Apricot,  and  Nectarine. 

Peach,  1  And  3  years. 

All  the  above  can  be  furnished,  of  suitable  sixe  vid  form  for  tratniog  on  wmlls  and  for  pot 
ouiture. 
Currant,  Versailles,  Cherry,  and  other  sorts. 

Mnlberry,  Pig,  Walnut,  and  Filbert. 

Qoosebeny,  American  and  English  sorts. 

Blackberry,  New  Bochelle  by  the  1000. 

Ghrape-Vines  of  all  the  foreign  sorts,  strong  and  well  grown  ■•  including 

the  fine  new  iLinds. 

Ghrapes,  Native,  eabradDg  Concord,  Delaware,  Diana,  Logan,  Union  Village,  and  all 
the  good  new  sorts. 

Raspberry,  Strawberry,  Rhubarb,  &c.,  &c. 

Prices  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants  by  the  100  and  1000>t  proportionately  reduced  rates. 

To  our  Svergreens  we  invite  special  attention.    Among  them  are 

Norway  Spruce,  from  l  to  lO  feet,  and  at  low  rates  by  the  quantity. 

Arbor  Vitas,  American,  of  many  sizes  for  hedges. 
'*  *'        Siberian,  both  small  and  huge,  and  of  very  handsome  form. 

Pines,  including  Excelsa,  Cembra,  and  others. 

Junipers  in  variety,  and  including  the  charming  hardy  Betinospora. 

Rhododendron,  both  seedling  and  worked. 

Tew,  including  Podocarpus. 

All  these,  and  many  others,  we  offer  at  low  rates  at  wholesale. 

Our  list  of  Deciduous  Trees  and  Shrubs  embraces  all  that  are  cultivated  for  ornament,  and 
of  all  the  different  sizes,  whether  for  the  Garden,  the  Lawn,  or  the  Avenue. 

The  Exotic  Department  is  now  especially  rich  in  Orchids  and  other  choice  Stove  Plants,  as 
well  as  in  the  larger  variety  of  Qreenhouse  Plants. 

Roses— We  cultivate  in  great  variety,  and  from  our  mode  of  propagation,  are  sure  to 
thriv^. 

For  particular  lists,  with  prices,  of  the  Afferent  classes  of  plants,  we  refer  to  Catalogues 
No.  1  and  No.  2,  which  can  be  obtained  by  mail,  or  from  J.  B.  PABSONS,  No.  3  Nassau 
Street,  New  Yorlc.  • 

We  ask  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  our  collection  of  new  and  rare  plants  of  various  sizes, 
and  suited  both  to  Nursery  planting  and  immediate  sale. 

We  can  furnish  a  very  large  quantity  of  small  plants  at  lower  rates  than  they  can  be  im* 
ported  for.  Our  collectors  are  keeping  us  supplied  with  seeds  from  different  quarters  of  the 
world. 

We  will  forward  the  Trade  list  upon  application. 

Orders  will  be  filled  with  promptness  and  care,  and  packed  for  distant  transportaUon. 
Goods  delivered  free  of  freight-charge  upon  Fulton  Market  Wharf,  New  York.  [Feb-  ' 
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SPLENDID  VERBENAS  for  1860. 


SNOW,   TERBENA   ORG  WEB,   CHICOPEE,    JUASS^ 

Would  respectfully  solicit  the 
attention  of  those  desirous 
of  securing  a  choice  lot  of 
Verbenas  the  coming  season, 
to  his  unrivalled  collection 
of  300  named  varieties,  in- 
cluding all  the  recent  ones 
of  note,  together  with  entire 
[  new  ones  now  offered  for  the 
^  first  time.  Among  the  latter 
r  Neptune  and  Snow's  Purple, 
.  arc  especially  fine ;  the  former 
the  best  rich  dark  maroon  yet 
out,  the  latter  a  very  fine  pur- 
ple, superior  in  every  respect. 
^  Among  the  best  of  the  recent 
^^  ones  are, — Prima  Donna,  the 
iV  largest  Verbena  in  cultivation , 
and  a  good  bedder ;  Bedding 
Purple,  one  of  the  very  best  for 
bedding  purposes ;  Topsy,  a 
rich  maroon  crimson,  bright, 
showy  eye,  ex. ;  Bacchus,  very 
dark  maroon  ;  Etonian,  goo<l 
purple,  light  eye;  Capt.  E.  Pat- 
tinger,  rich  damask  scarlet, 
beautiful  flower  ;  Mrs.  Turner, 
rosy  pink,  darker  centre,  ver}* 
neat  and  pretty  ;  Sir  J.  Out- 
ram,  good  purple,  light  eye  ; 
Leviathan,  blue  purple,  very 
largo  while  eye  ;  Beauty  of  Castile,  a  rich  violet  rose  or  amaranth,  one  of  the  very  best ;  Mrs. 
J.  M.  MacKay,  bright,  rosy  crimson,  white  eye,  very  large  and  showy,  and  should  be  in  every 
collection  ;  Prince  Frederick  William  ;  Vesta,  white,  striped  with  lavender,  pink  eye ; 
Cynthia,  rich  ruby  crimson,  large  flower ;  Heine  de  Amazone,  pure  white,  dense  violet  eye  ; 
Emperor,  bright  crimson,  violet  centre,  large  and  very  fine  ;  Mulberry  superb.  Fall  Mulberry, 
bright  lemon  eye  ;  Phoebus,  Eclipse,  Mrs.  Cyrus  W.  Field,  Pactole,  Bicolor,  Gen.  Havelock, 
Miss  Hanner,  Euterpe,  Julia  de  Courcelle,  Jean  Bard,  Madame  Cbaure,  Indigo,  Madame  Me- 
zeries,  Lady  Seymour,  Mrs.  Ferguson,  Cherub,  Pen  thee,  Madame  Matras,  Fire  Ball,  &c. 
Prices  per  package,  as  follows : 

Package  No.  1, 12*  distinct  first-class  varieties  -  -  -  -  $1  00 
Package  No.  2, 24  "  "  "      .      .      .      .         2  00 

Package  No.  3, 60  varieties,  including  all  the  new  seedlings, 

and  nearly  all  of  the  recent  ones  named  above,    -      -      -      5  00 

If  ordered  prievious  to  April  Ist,  {Gash  accompanying  the  order,)  a  package  of  choice  mixed 
Verbena  Seed  will  be  included  with  each  of  the  smaller  packages,— and  with  each  No.  3 
package,  two  packages  of  Verbena  Seed.  The  above  prices  are  for  strong,  established  plants, 
well  packed,  and  delivered  at  the  Express  Office,  without  extra  charge  for  cither  Box, 
Packing  or  Cartage. 

Plants  can  also  be  forwarded  in  good  condition,  hundreds  of  miles  by  mail,  if  ordered  in 
March,  or  at  farthest,  April  15tb.     Prices  for  mailed  packages,  as  follows : 

Package  No.  1,  by  mail,  post  paid, $1  12 

Package  No.  2,    "         ''         " 2  25 

Package  No.  3,    "         "         "  -         -         -         -         -      5  50 

t  The  plants  thus  forwarded  are  strong  and  well  rooted,  each  correctly  lalielled,  and  put  up 
in  such  manner  as  not  to  harm  a  leaf.  If  procured  in  March,  and  repotted  into  pint  or  quart 
pots,  and  placed  in  a  hotbed  or  greenhouse,  they  will  make  extra  large  plants  for  bedding 
out  in  May  ;  they  shoald  then  be  planted  out  in  new  ground,  or  where  tbey  have  not  been 
grown  before,  as  the  Verbena  does  far  better  with  a  change  of  soil  every  other  year. 

The  subscriber  strictly  adheres  to  the  exclusive  culture  of  the  Verbena,  and  is  the  only  special 
grower  in  the  world.  Descriptive  Catalogues  forwarded  on  application.  AH  orders  enclos- 
ing Gtsk  promptly  and  faithfully  attended  to. 

Address, 

Jan.,  Peb^  March  and  April. 


DEXTEB  SNOW,  Chicopee,  Mass. 
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PHLOZ,  DBUMMONDn  &  PORTUL  AC  A 

5  Beautiful  varieties,  Phlox  Druzmnondii  for 

7  ''  '       Portulaca  "       .      . 

ALSO, 
Just  receivedi  a  limited  quantity  of  the  celebrated 

Spergula  pilifera  Seed,  per  packet, 

Captaln^lark's  New  Sweet  Peas,      "         ... 
Callij:^.e  pedata,  "... 

New,  ;viry  Dwarf  China  Pink,  **         .      .      . 

DianMius  laciniatus  (10  seeds),  ''      .      .      . 

Diai)|hus  Heddewigi  (25  seeds),  ''         ... 

Ipomoea  limbata,  ''     .      .      . 

Extra-Fine  Carnation  from  named  flowers,  p'r  p^k't. 
Finest  Hybrid  Large  Pansy,       per  packet, 
Choice  mixed  Calceolaria,  '' 

ExtrarFineJmixed  Cineraria,  '' 

_  J'  M.  THORBURy  &  Co.,  15  John  St,  New  York> 

Flower-Seeds  for  the  Million! 

We  publifh  on  the  firet  of  February  a  new  d«^«criptivc 

CATALOOUE  OF  FLOWER-SEEDS, 

t^mtRiniiig  over  1,000  standard  and  beautiful  Varieties,  as  well  as  all  tbe  novelties  of  ibcday. 
With  directions  for  cultivation.    We  send  by  mail  post  paid,  and  our  own  selection. 

26  Varieties  Choice  Flower-seeds  for     ....      $1  00 

50         "  "  "  ....     200 

100         *'  ''  *'....        400 

J,  M.  THORBURN  &  Com  15  John  St.,  New  York. 

Thorbum's  Descriptive  Annual  Catalogue  of 

Kitchen,  Garden  and  Agricultural  Seeds 

FOR  1§6#, 

is  now  ready  for  mailing  to  applicants  oncloising  a  postage  stamp, 
cultivation,  and  other  UKeful  information  for  amateur  cultivatoi'S. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &Co^l6^John  St.,  New  York. 

SEEDS  AT    WHOLESALE. 

OUR    NEW    TUADK    CATALOGUE    OF 

Garden,  Field,  Flower  and  Tree  Seeds 

FOB.  1800, 

Is  now  ready  for  mniling  to  all  Dealers  enclosing  a  postage  stamp. 

OUR  STOCK  OP  SEZ3DS  is  the  finest  and  most  extensive  ever  offered  in  this  country, 
and  to  parties  requiring  them  in  hrffc  quantities  we  offer  unusual  inducements. 


It  contains  directions  for 
'  iSend  for  it. 


J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

15  JOHN  8TRKET,  NEW  TORK. 

»_ 
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THE  HORTICULTURIST, 

AND    JOURNAL    OF    RURAL    ART, 

IS   PUBLISHED   MONTHLY.  BY 

0.  M.  SAXTON,  BARKER  &  CO-,  25  Park  Row,  New  York 


TERMS: 

One  copy,  one  year,  ptiyablo  in  ad \  once.       -       • Two  Dollajm. 

Four  coplefl  mailed  to  one  Mhlrcw^  one  yenr, .--.-  Six  Doll^bs. 
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Volames  commence  with  the  January  number,  are  indexed  accordingly,  and  we  send  from  that  number  unless 
otherirljie  ordered,  but  aubacrlptions  may  commence  with  any  number  at  the  option  of  the  subacrlber. 

1^  New  Subscribers  will  be  fumi»Iiod  with  the  volumes  for  1SC5,  '&0,  *57,  '^  and  '69,  bound  in  cloth  for  $10. 

Address  all  subecrlptiohs  and  business  communications  to 
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of  the  months  and  send  in  one  or  more  New  Names. 

THE  HORTICULTURIST 

For  1860. 

The  B^ifteentli  Volniiie 

B£OAN  WITH  THE  JANVABT  NUMBER. 

The  pablisbers  desire  to  retam  their  thanks  for  the  liberal  patronage 
bestowed  on  this  work.  Its  inflaence  on  the  progress  of  Gardening  and 
Roral  Taste  is  now  too  strikingly  apparent  to  need  a  word  of  comment.  Its 
extended  and  valuable  correspondence,  presenting  the  experience  of  the  most 
intelligent  cultivators  in  America^  makes  it  eagerly  sought  after  by  those 
interested  in  country  life. 

To  all  persons  alive  to  the  improvement  of  their  gardens,  orchards,  or 
country  seats — to  scientific  and  practical  cultivators  of  the  soit— to  nursery- 
men and  commercial  gardeners,  this  Journal,  giving  the  latest  discoveries  and 
improvements,  experiments  and  acquisitions  in  Hoiticulture,  and  those  branch- 
es of  knowledge  connected  with  it,  will  be  found  invaluable.  The  pub- 
Ibhers  therefore  take  this  method  of  presenting  it  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  where  it  is  not  already  known,  and  where,  they  are  confident, 
it  only  needs  to  be  examined,  or  even  announced,  to  be  at  once  ordered. 

THE   EDITORIAL   DEPARTMENT 

is  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Petkb  B.  Mbad,  a  gentleman  well  known  to 
the  Horticultural  community  as  a  practical  Horticulturist.  In  addition  to  his 
own  knowledge  of  the  wants  and  tastes  of  those  for  whom  the  Horticulturist 
caters,  he  will  receive  assistance  and  co5peration  from  gentlemen  of  acknowl- 
edged taste  and  talent  in  various  parts  ot  the  country,  so  that  the  reader  will 
be  kept  well  posted  in  regard  to  what  is  transpiring  throughout  the  extent  of 
oar  vast  territory,  and  its  wants  will  thus  be  more  readily  met. 

The  Magaane  is  published  monthly,  each  number  containing  48  pages — 
acoompanied  by  a  FKONTISPIECE.  and  several  other  engravings.  The  fist  of 
constant  contributors  embraces  our  first  hoi-ticulturists  and  practical  cultivators. 
The  EDrroB's  Table  and  Answebs  to  Cobbespokdents  fiimish  copious 
hints  to  the  novice  in  practical  culture;  the  Editob's  Dbawbb  presents, 
among  other  things,  a  summary  from  the  leading  Horticultural  Journals  of 
£arope.    The 

NUMEROUS  AND  BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTMTIONS, 

Plans  for  Cottages,  Greenhouses,  &c.,  the  Figures  of  New  Fruits  and  Plants — 
added  to  the  valuable  features  above  named,  combine  to  render  this  one  of 
the  chbapbst  and  most  valuable  works  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

ISS^  New  subscribers  will  be  furnished  with  the  volumes  for  1855,  '56,  '57, 
'58|  and  '59  bound  in  neat  cloth  for  $10. 

TERMS — Two  DoLLABS  per  year — Four  copies  for  Sex  Dollars.  All  paymenta  to  be 
made  in  advance.    SpecimeD  numbers  furnished  od  application. 

All  bnsiness  letters  and  commonicatioiis  to  be  addressed  to  the  Proprietors, 

O,  M.  SAXTON,  BARKER  &  CO., 

No.  99  PARK  UODF,  NEW  TORKi 
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CILlflSIIiCI   tWBMl 


The  Bystem  of  Clubbing 

enables  ua  to  send  our  own  Magazine  and  another 

on  more  fayorable  terms  than  either  can  be  sent  for  separately  ; 

and  know- 

ing  that  there 

Are  many  who  desire  to  take  two  publications,  we 
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gements 

to  furnish  either  of  the  Magazines  below, 

and  the  Horticul- 

turist,  at  the  following  low  rates  to  all  who  receive  them  1 
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O.  M.  SAXTON,  BARKER  &  CO., 

26  Park  How,  New  York 


GAS  FOR  THE  COUNTRY. 


»>■»♦♦  ,*4 


MAKUFAGIUBEB  OF 

OOATE'S  IMPROVED  PORTABLE  GAS  MACHINES, 

OFFICE,  No.  874  BBOADDFAT.  N.  IT. 


\f 


Thfg  Apparatofl  has  been  in  succereful  operation  in  many  of  the  best  Residences  and  Fac" 
tories  in  the  country,  and  recently  patented  improrements,  adapting  it  to  the  nse  of  Crude 
Ronn,  or  Bo^n  Oil,  ha^e  given  it  advantages  over  any  otber  machine  in  use. 
*  C.  "WOOSTER  is  also  prepared  to  erect  Coal  Gas  Works  of  the  most  approved  kind. 

For  Particulars  and  Descriptive  Pamphlet,  apply  by  letter  or  otherwise  at 

No.  374  BBOADDFAT,  NEW  TOBK, 

Wliere  reference  to  numerous  parties  now  using  the  apparatus  Will  be  given. 
_^b.,Heh.  4c  Apr. 


BRIDGEMAN'S  "*^  ^^H 

Bortienltiiral  Establishment^  1 

Nos.  876  A  §78  BROABWAT,  NBW  YORK.  * 

SEEDS!  SEEDS!  SEEDS!  SEEDS!' 

The  Bnbgcriber  has  Dow  on  hand  a  full  Ripplj  of  GRASS,  VBOETABIiB,  HERB 
and  FliOWER  SEEDS^  embracing  the  old  favorites,  and  inclading  several  new  varieties 
of  superior  excellence.  For  Sale  (at  the  lowest  marliet  price),  for  qualitj  and  quantity,  or 
in  packages  for  retail  trade. 

New  Catalogaes  fttrnished  on  application. 

Also  an  assortment  of  Hortioaltiiral  Implementa»  A^coltoral  and  Horticultural 
Books. 

All  oiders  attended  to  promptly,  and  with  exactness. 

ALFRED  BRIDGEBLAH. 

1860.  American  Stock  Journal.  1860. 

The  great  sacoess  which  has  attended  the  publication  of  the  First  Volume  of  the  AMERI- 
CAN STOCK  JOURKAL,  has  indaced  the  Proprietor  to  undertake  several  improvements  for 
the  Volume  commencing  January,  1860,  and  he  now  offers  it  to  the  public  with  the  assurance 
that  its  present  high  character  will  be  folly  sustained,  and  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  render 
the  paper  an  Indispensable  necessity  to  all  interested  in  the  Breeding  and  Management  of  our 
Domestic  Animals. 

The  VETEBINART  DEPARTMENT  will  be  under  the  editorial  direction  of  Doctor  GEO. 
H.  DADD,  the  distinguished  Veterinary  Surgeon,  and  late  Editor  and  Proprietor  of  the 
Amerieam  Vderinarw  Jottmal, 

Each  Number  of  the  paper  contains  32  large  octavo  pages,  and  is  handsomely  illustrated. 
It  is  published  monthly  at  25  Park  Row,  Nkw  Tobk.  Terms  f  1  00  per  year,  invariablg  m 
advance^  with  a  liberal  discount  to  dubs. 

0*  Specimen  copieir  gratis.    Money  may  be  sent  at  publisher's  risk,  in  registered  lettera. 

C.  H.  SAXTON,  BABXER  &  Co.,  Agents, 

Tf:  95  PABK  BOW,  WKW  YOBK. 

GISHURST'S  PATENT  COMPOUND 

For  Preventing  and  Destroying 

Red  Spideri  Mealy  Bug,  Mildew,  Thrip,  Scale,  Green  and  Ameri- 
oan  Blight  Ants,  Brown  Fly,  Ac.,  &c. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  GARDENING  PRESS. 
Ektrad  from  tke  €hrdena'*$  dknmieU. 

**  That  it  really  kills  Red  Spider,  Aphides,  Mealy  Bag,  Thrips  aod  Scale,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt,  in  the  face  of  reports  of  Practical  men,  among  whom  we  may  mention  Mr.  Rivers,  Sir 
William  Hooker,  Mr.  Judd,  Gardener  to  Earl  Spencer ;  Mr.  Cole,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Silver ; 
Mr.  Fox,  Gardener  to  Lord  Kingsdown  ;  Mr.  Oollmson,  Gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Westmin- 
ster ;  Messrs.  Lane  and  Son,  Mr.  J.  Yeitch,  Exotic  Nareery,  Chelsea,  and  many  others  too 
DumeroQS  to  mention." 

'*  For  the  Oidiam,  or  any  other  kind  of  Mildew  on  Vincs^  the  Gishurst  Compound  is  a  per- 
fect remedy.*'— Mr.  Riybbs. 

"  I  find  it  effectually  to  kill  Mealy  Bug  at  the  strength  of  half  a  pound  to  the  gallon  of 
water  ;  at  the  strength  of  two  on.  to  the  gallon  it  is  sudden  death  to  Green  Fly  and  Thrips, 
wherever  it  comes  in  contact  with  them.'*— Mb.  Judo. 

"  It  certainly  is  the  best  article  sent  out  for  the  purpose  retommended.''— Mb.  Kbabsxt. 

'*  We  can  confidently  recommend  it  to  our  customers  as  a  first-rate  article." — Austin  & 
M'AsuN. 

Sold  in  Boxes,  at  $1,  $2,  $4  each,  with  printed  directions  for  using. 

For  Sale  at  William  Elliotts  Seed  Store,  81  John  Street,  IV.  T. 

W.  £.  has  also  on  hand  a  choice  assortment  of  Garden,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds,  including 
all  the  varieties  worthy  of  notice,  which  I  offer  for  sale  at  moderate  prices. 
Priced  Catalogues  furnished  <m  implication. 
Oiders  from  the  country  punctually  attended  to. 

Mtrch*  ApriL  W.  ELLIOTT,  SoedBiiiaii,  31  John  St,  N.  Y. 


IPUBLISHEl)   BY 

HARPER  AND  BROTHERS, 

FRANKLIN  SQTIBAE,  NEW  TOBK. 

0^"  Sent  bjr  Mail,  Postaire  paid,  on  Receipt  of  Price. 


The  American  Home  Garden. 
Being  Principles  and  Rules  for  the  Culture 
of  Vegetables,  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Shrub- 
bery. To  which  are  added  brief  Notes  on 
Farm  Crops,  with  a  Table  of  their  Average 
Product  and  Chemical  Constituents.  By 
AuxAKDia  Watson.  With  ieotral  Hundred 
WmslratumB.    12mo,  Muslin,  -    -    -  $1  50 

life  of  Korih  American  Insects. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  drawn  from 
Specimens  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Author. 
By  Professor  Jaeoeb,  assisted  by  H.  C. 
PsxnoN,  M.  D.    12mo,  Muslin,  -    -    1  25 

Chaptal's  Chemistry 

Applied  to  Agriculture.  With  a  PrelimUia- 
ry  Chapter  on  the  Organization,  Structare^ 
4c.,  of  Plants,  by  Sir  Huxfhbet  Davy  ;  an 
E^y  on  the  Use  of  lime  as  a  Manure,  by 
M.  Pmrrs ;  with  Introductory  observations 
to  the  same,  by  Professor  BBinncK.  Trans- 
lated  and  Edited  by  Rev.  Wiluam  P.  Page. 
ISmo,  Half  Sheep, 60 

Gardener's  Farmer's  Dictionary. 

A  Vocabulary  of  the  Technical  Terms  re- 
cently introduced  into  Agriculture  and  Hor- 
ticulture from  various  Sciences,  and  also  a 
Compendium  of  Practical  Farming:  the 
h&tter  from  the  Works  of  the  Rev.  W.  M. 
Rham,  Loudoh,  Low  and  Touatt,  and  the 
most  eminent  American  Authors.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  12mo,  Muslin, 
$1  60;  Sheep,  extra, 1  75 

A  Treatise  on  Agriculture; 

Comprising  a  concise  History  of  its  Origin 
and  Progress ;  the  present  Condition  of  the 
Alt,  Abroad  and  at  Home ;  and  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Husbandry.  By  John  Armt 
moso.  With  Notes,  by  Jessb  Buel.  To 
which  is  added  a  Dissertation  on  the 
Kitchen  and  Fruit  Garden.  18mo,  Half 
Sh«ep, 50 

Amesioan  Husbandry; 

Being  a  Series  of  Essays,  &c.,  designed  for 
ite  Improvement.  By  Wilus  Qatlobd  and 
LcTBSR  Tdckeb.  2  volumes  18mo,  Half 
Sheep, --     100 


The  American' Poulterer's  Companion. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Breeding,  Rear- 
ing, Fattening,  and  general  Management  of 
the  various  Species  of  'Domestic  Poultry. 
By  C.  N.  Bjemskt.  With  accurate  and  beau- 
tiful lUostrations,  and  Portraits  of  Fowls 
taken  from  Life.    12mo,  Muslin,     -  $1  26 

The  Trees  of  America. 

Native  and  Foreign,  Pictorially  and  Botani- 
cally  Delineated,  and  Scientifically  and 
Popularly  Described;  being  considered  prin- 
cipally with  reference  to  their  Qeography 
and  History ;  Soil  and  Situation ;  Propaga- 
tion and  Culture ;  Accidents  and  Diseases ; 
Properties  and  Uses;  Economy  in  the  Arts; 
Introduction  into  Commerce ;  and  their 
Application  in  Useful  and  Ornamental  Plan- 
tations.  ByD.  J.  Browite.  Illustrated  by 
numerous  Engravings.    8vo,  Muslin,    4  50 

The  Farmer's  Instructor. 

Consisting  of-  Essays,  Practical  Directions, 
and  Hints  for  the  Management  of  the  Farm 
and  the  Garden.  By  the  late  Judge  Buel. 
2  vols.  18mo,  Half  Sheep, ....     1  00 

The  Farmer's  Companion. 

Or,  Essays  on  tbe  Principles  and  Practice  of 
American  Husbandry.  With  the  Address 
prepared  to  be  delivered  before  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  Societies  of  New 
Haven  County,  Connecticut.  And  an  Ap- 
pendix, containing  Tables,  and  other  Mat- 
ter useful  to  the  Farmer.  By  tbe  late  Judge 
Buel.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Eulogy 
on  the  life  and  Character  of  Buel,  by 
Amos  Dean.    12mo,  Muslin,   ...        76 

Beck's  Botany  of  the  United  States. 

The  Botany  of  the  United  States,  North  of 
Va. ;  comprising  Descriptions  of  Flowering 
and  fem.like  Plants  hitherto  found  In  those 
States,  arranged  according  to  tbe  Natural 
System.  With  a  Synopsis  of  tbe  Genera 
aeeording  to  the  Linnean  System,  a  Sketch 
of  the  Rudiments  of  Botany, &c.  By  Lewis 
C.  Beck.  12mo,  Mus.,  f  1  26  ;  Sheep,  1  50 


New  and  Rare  Flower  Seeds. 


;3    Seedsman  and  Florist, 


N«.  aar  ct 


■■t  SU«et,  PUIadtolphto,  Pmin., 


Hm  juat  iaaoed  hb  new  Oatelogac,  in  which  10*7  be  foan4  all  the 

•  NOVELTIES    FOR    1860.      . 

Witk  all  iMe  cthtr  varidu$  </  ttctM  iiUrcdmelum,  fonniag  the  meet  extensive  lict  of 

RARE  AND  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS 

ever  offered  in  this  coantry,  having  been  selected  and  imported  at  great  expense  from  the 
best  oollectioDS  in  England,  France,  Bclginra,  and  Prussia,  together  with  many  of  his  own 
growth.  All  the  varieties  mentioned  oo  this  list  are  actaally  on  hand  ;  although,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  retrity  of  some,  the  stock  is  necessarily  limited. 

Send  for  Oatalogue$,  which  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants. 

Vegetable  Seeds— A  large  stock  of  Fresh  and  Genuine  Seeds,  principally  of  my  own 
growth.    For  special  list,  seo  advertisemeut  in  Horticulturist  for  February. 

Also  on  hand  at  my  Nurseries,  a  large  stock  of  the  newest  and  best  varieties  of  ROSES, 
VERBENAS,  DOUBLE  AND  SINGLE  PETUNIAS,  FUCHSIAS,  DAHLIAS, 
GERANIUMS,  CARNATIONS,  PHLOX,  PJEIONIAS,  DELPHINIUM,  ORNA- 
MENTAL SHRUBS,  CLIMBERS,  EVERGREENS^  Ac.   For  which,  see  Catalogues. 


Heh. 


H.  A.  DEEER^  Seedsman  and  Florist^ 


War«sli*me  397  Ohestant  Htnet,  PkUa^elpliia* 


New  Plants!    New  Plants!! 


BARNES  &  WASHBURN, 
Seedsmen  and  Florists, 

HARBISON  MIVARK  (IVKAR  BOSTON),  HASS., 

Beg  to  inform  the  public  that  their  Catalogue,  Na  2,  for  Spring  of  1860,  is  now  readj, 
oentaining  a  Duoriptioe  and  Priced  LUt  qf  New  and  Rare  Plants,  which  are  now  offered  to  the 
public  for  the  first  time  in  this  country.  Among  them  are  NEW  BOUVARDIAS,  NEW 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  NEW  GERANIUMS,  NEW  GLADIOLUS,  NEW  FUCHSIAS,  NEW 
HELIOTROPES,  NEW  VERBENAS.  NEW  PHLOXES,  NEW  DOUBLE  PETUNIAS ;  an 
unrivalled  eollection  of  upwards  of  60  varieties  of  NEW  DAHLIAS,  comprising  all  the  New 
Prize  varieties  exhibited  in  England  and  France  in  1869. 

To  which  is  added  a  general  descriptive  list  of  all  the  most  desirable  and  popular  plants 
now  in  cultivation,  with  directions  for  their  culture.  This  Catalogue  cannot  foil  to  interest 
all  lovers  of  Beautiful  Plants. 

1S^  Catalogues  forwarded  to  all  applicants,  (post-paid,)  on  receipt  of  a  three-oent  stamp. 

Plants  packed  in  good  order,  so  as  to  bear  transportation  to  any  part  of  the  country,  will 
be  4eli7ered  in  Boston,  free  of  expense,  and  forwarded  according  to  directions. 

Address,  BABITES  &  WASHBURN, 

Jfeh.,  Apr.  A  May.  IIarrii«H  S^ware,  91aaa« 


NOTICE. 


Tte  copartnenliip  heretofove  etistiog  under  the  firm  of  A.  Saul  &  Co.  having  expired  hy 
its  own  limitation,  the  undersigned  will  conUoae  the  hudnera  on  hie  own  acooant  from  this 
date. 

A.  SAUL. 

HiOHULXD  NamBiu,  KbwbObgh,  April  U^  1859. 


Highland  Nurseries,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

A.  BAUIi,  suocemor  to  the  late  A.  J.  Downing  A  Co.,  has  the  pleaeaie  of  announcing  to 
the  patrooa  of  ihia  eetabUshmeat,  and  the  public  in  general,  that  he  has  now  on  hand,  for 
the  ensuing  spring  trade,  a  complete  stock  of  Fmlt  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Ac.,  &c., 
comprising  as  follows,  viz. :         ^.  . 

APPLB-TRJteS,  Standard,  1  to  4  years  from  tbe  buds,  all  the  leading  varidlles^- . 
"  "  "        1  to  2  years,  the  new  and  rarer  kinds..  , 

'*  *'         Dwarf,     1  to  2  years,  best  of  selection  of  leading  varieties. 

PSAR-TRBBS,  Standard  and  Dwarf,  1  to  8  years,  all  the  leading  varieties. 

CHERRT-TRBES,  Standard  and  on  Mahaleb,  1  to  8  years,  all  the  leading  varieties. 

PLUM,  PBACH,  APRIOOT,  KSCTARINXI  AHD  QUZNCB-TREBS,  Itb  2 
yean,  of  all  the  leading  varieties 

ORAPB-VXHBS,  Native  and  Foreign,  a  fall  coUecUon. 

GOOSBBERRIES,  CURRANTS,  RAfiO^BERRIEB,  BLACKBERRIBB  AITD 
8TRA1I7BERRIBS,  ail  the  best  new  and  old  proved  varieties.  Also  RHUBARB  AMD 
ASPARAGUS  ROOTS, 

WAUfUTS,  CHESTNUTS,  PILBBRTS  AND  AIJifONDS. 

Ornamental  Trees^  Shrabs^  Boses^  &c.^  &c. 

BVBROREEN  TREES,  a  very  large  stock  of  Norway  Spruce,  from  I  to  5  feet. 
**  ''         Balsam  Fir  and  Eun^an  Silver  Fir,      '*      1  to  8  feet. 

"         Scotch,  Austrian  and  White  Pine,  **      1  to  6  feet 

**  **         Hemlock  and  American  Spruce,  Arbor  Vite  and  Junipers  of 

all  florts,  and  a  great  variety  of  the  new  Conifers. 

DECIDUOUS  TREBS,  of  extra  size,  for  streets,  and  giving  immediate  eifect  to  parks, 
lawns,  cemeteries,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  usual  sixes*  and  smaller,  at  lower  rates,  viz. :  Maples 
(8  varieties),  Elms  (10  varieties),  Ash  (8  varieUes),  Oaks  (6  varieUes),  Horse^kestnuts,  Allan- 
thus.  Alders,  Beeehes,  Birohes,  Gatalpa,  Celtis  Ck>rdata,  Larch,  Kentucky  Coffee,  Tulip-tree, 
Magnolia'fl  Negundo,  Abele,  Mountain  Ash,  Locust^  Weeping  Willows,  Deciduous  Cypress, 
American  and  European  Linden,  &c.,  Ac. 

PIiOWBRING  SHRUBS,  over  60  choice  species  and  varieties. 

ROSESw  Hybrid  Perpetual,  French  and  Moss,  Bourbon,  Chinas  and  Tea,  a  large  eoUec- 
tioaof  them. 

WEBPINO  TREES,  6  different  kinds,  besides  a  large  collection  of  DaiUisa,  Peonies, 
Hardy  Herbaiseous  and  Bedding-out  plants,  a  large  assortment. 

HEDGE  PLANTS,  100,000  Osage  Orange  plants,  1  to  8  years  old. 
**  "  American  Arbor  Yitae  for  Screens,  Ac. 

The  above  stock  is  all  of  the  best  quality  and  growth,  and,  with  many  other  things  not  herain 
enumerated,  will  be  sold,  according  to  size  and  quality,  at  as  reasonable  rates  as  can  be 
obtained  at  any  respectable  establishment  in  the  country. 

A  new  edition  of  our  eatalogues  will  be  ready  about  the  middle  of  March,  whieh  will  be 
aent  to  opplieaiita  on  endosiog  a  post-office  stamp  to  pre-pay  the  same. 

The  undersigned,  in  assuipiog  the  bnsinese  on  his  own  aeconnt,  solicits  a  eontfainance  of 
the  liberal  patronage  hecetofore  given  this  old  establishment ;  his  connection  with  it  for  the 
last  iweaijf'mie  yean^  lie  flattecs  kimseU;  Is  the  best  guaraatee  fisr  the  fitithful  and  careful 
-  ki  whick  the  bnslBesi  wiU  be  ooodiifiteA. 

JL  SAVL. 

'  HntoJjm  NimsBin,  NnrBuaoH,  FA.  2(M,  1860.  Mch.  *  Apr. 


HARKRISON'S 

IMPROVED 

EUBaPEAN 


f^  .A.  N^  C3- e:  s. 


These  Baoge^  adapted  to  the  nee  of  Families  and  Hotels,  are  confidently  offered  to  the 
public  as  far  superior  to  anj  ever  before  in  Market.  For  BCONOMT  of  FUEL,  DURABILTTT 
and  GENERAL  EFFICIENCY,  THEY  CANNOT  BE  SURPASSED. 


BBAMHALL,  HEDGE  &  CO., 


nAKVFACTinBKBS,  449  BrMdwrny^  N«w  Tovlc. 


BRU^QEMAN'S 
Nnrsery  &  Greenhouse  Department, 

The  Bohecriber,  wishing  to  dear  a  portion  of  his  groands,  offers  to  the  Trade  and  these 


Lting  in  large  quantities,  the  foil 

owin 

g  Shrubs,  Ac.,  at  i 

'educed  prices : 

Weigela  rosea,  large  sise, 

per 

DLundred, 

.       $15  00 

Spiraea  Beevesii, 

II 

II 

16  00 

"      fl  pleno,  large, 

II 

II 

20  00 

"      salicifolia. 

II 

II 

16  00 

*'      callosa, 

It 

II 

20  00 

Syringa  vulgaris 

II 

11 

16  00 

"      persfca, 

If 

If 

15  00 

HiMscus  syriacas,  5  ft.  high, 

II 

11 

26  00 

u         8  ft.    ** 

II 

If 

16  00 

Forsythla  viridieslma,  large, 

II 

II 

15  00 

Deutsia  graciles, 

II 

If 

20  00 

••       Bcabra, 

II 

II 

20  00 

II 

II 

15  00 

Climbing  Rose,  large  size,  6  var. 

II 
1 

It 

26  00 

Lonicera,                  •*        4    " 

II 

II 

20  00 

II 

II 

26  00 

Besides  the  above,  a  large  assortment  of  Flowering  SiurubB  and  Vines,  at  the  usual  market 
prices. 

The  attention  of  Purchasers  is  also  called  to  the  following: 

Grapeft— Delaware,  Rebecca,  Diana,  and  other  best  hardy  varieties,  as  well  as  an  assort- 
ment of  Foreign  Grapes.  -^_    . 
lllaelLlierrles— Kew  Rochelle  and  Newman's  Tbomless. 

Currants— All  the  most  valuable  sorts ;  a  large  quantity  of  Red  Dutch,  at  6  dollars  per 
hundred. 

Raspberries— Bagley^B  Perpetual,  Red  Antwerps,  Brinkle's  Orange,  and  other  popular 
sorts. 

fltrairlierrles— All  the  favorite  kinds. 
Blinbarb— Hyatt's  Linnaaus,  Victoria  and  Giant. 
AsparaffOS— One,  two  and  three  years  old. 
Herbaceous  Plants— A  large  collection. 

BeddittiT  Plants— Such  as  Dahlias,  Verbenas,  Fetnnias,  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  and  mis- 
cellaneous Bedding  Plants,  in  great  variety. 

lioses— Standard,  Dwarf  and  on  own  roots,  best  selected  kinds.  For  particulars  see  Cata- 
logue No.  6. 

Frencli  Hybrid  Gladiolus— Fifty-six  new  varieties  of  this  splendid  flower.  A 
special  Descriptive  and  Priced  List  of  these  and  other  summer-blooming  Bulbs  is  now 
ready. 

'  AU  orders  by  mail  wiU  be  attended  to  with  promptness  and  liberality/. 

yir.*Apr. 


The  undersififDed  will  be  prepared  to  send  oat,  daring  the  months  of  April  and  May,  the 
following  New  Plants.  They  were  carefully  selected  from  the  best  Collections  in  Europe,  and 
will  pro?e  desirable  additions  to  those  hitherto  introdaccd  into  this  country : — 

New  Terbenas. 

Albion— Pore  white,  verf  large  and  free  Moomer. 

Isa  Craig^Rosy^urple,  lemon  eye. 

Lady    Cotton  Snepnard—Bright  rosy-purple,  white  eye. 

Hazil— Bright  crimson-scarlet,  dwarf,  free  bloomer. 

Haonetti  Coocinea— A  verv  neat  and  distinct  species  of  slender  procumbent  habit,  with 

elegantly  striped  red  and  white  flowers,  in  the  way  of  Y.  Imperatrtce  Elizabeth. 
Mr.  LetlijI — Bright  rose,  large  white  eye,  good  form. 
Mn.  White— Fine,  delicate  blush- white;  an  extra  large,  well-formed  truss;  elegant  tint, 

and  fragrant. 
Sultana— Pinl^i  l>ood  form,  retaining  its  color  well. 

60  Cents  each,  or  the  set  of  eight  Yarieties  mailed  to  any  addren  for  $3. 

Hew  Fnoludas. 

^Crown  Jewel— The  darkest  black-violet  corolla  yet  olTered,  finely  contrasted  with  rich 

crimson  sepals,  a  fine  habit  of  growth.    60  cents. 
Bianthiflora  Aore-Fleno— Large  double  corolla,  almost  black  on  opening.    60  cents. 
*Eolat — Sepals  and  tube  scarlet,  corolla  clear  white,  good  habit,  free  aod  abundant  bloomer, 

an  improvement  on  the  white  coroUaed  varieties.    1  dollar. 
LeoMne— Short  bright  crimson  sepals,  charmioglv  contrasted  with  a  rich  violet-blae  corollo  ; 

a  remarkably  free-flowering,  short-jointed  and  dwarf-habited  variety.    60  centp. 
La  Crinoline— A  large  blue  corolla  of  wonder ftil  expansion,  with  crimson  sepals,  beautiful 

and  effective.    60  cents. 
llaiqnig  of  Bristol— Tube  and  sepals  crimson,  ooroUa  large  and  doable,  free,  good  habit 

60  cents. 
Sir  Colin  Campbell— The  most  beautifal  double  Fuchsia,  flower  very  large,  tube  and  sepals 

dark  scarlet,  corolla  very  prominent,  large,  ftill  and  regular,  of  a  beautifal  purple  color. 

1  dollar. 
Stradella— Scarlet  sepals,    and  finely  recurved,  violet-tinted  black  corolla,  occasionally 

striped,  unique  and  beautifal. 

*  Ab  the  Btock  of  these  two  yaiieUee  is  smell,  they  will  not  be  Mnt  oat  till  Jane. 

Hew  Bedding  Dahlias. 

White TTniqne — ^  beautiful. dwarf,  compact  and  profuse  floweriog  bedding  variety,  the 
blossoms  pure  white,  and  fully  double,  producing  nearly  one-third  more  flowers  than  the 
best  white  yet  out,  and  throwing  its  bloom  conspicuously  above  the  leaf  growth.  60  cents 
each. 

Oloire  de  Franoe — ^A  verv  dwarf,  robust  and  branching  variety,  with  conspicuously  beauti- 
ful large  purple  amaranth-crimson  flowers,  of  model  form  and  permanent  color,  which  are 
borne  on  remarkably  fine  foot-stalks  above  the  growth.    Price,  60  cents  each. 

New  AoUmoBes. 

Achimeneff  Longiflora  Plore-Fleno — ^A  very  neat  and  ornamental  plant,  with  variable 
double  and  semi-double  fiowers,  of  a  rich  porcelain-blue.  This  is  a  ourious  and  very  novel 
variety,  fiowering  throughout  the  summer  months.    Price,  60  cents  each. 

Hew  HeUotropinm. 

Heliotropinm— BeQe  of  Jersey  City— This  beautiful  variety  of  Helitrope  was  raised  b^ 
myself,  and  exhibited  last  year  at  the  Brooklyn  Horticultural  Society,  where  it  was  uoani- 
mously  awarded  an  extra  priise.  The  haUt  of  the  plant  is  very  dwarf  and  compact,  iidmir- 
able  either  for  bedding  or  for  pot  culture  ;  the  truss  of  bloom  is  exceedingly  lai^e  and  full, 
of  a  dark  blaish-lllac  color.  It  was  seen  last  season  by  hundreds,  and  universally  admired. 
Mce,  86t!ent8  eadh.  [See  nMt  Page. 
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Spergnla  Pilifera. 

This  hardy  perennial  Alpine  plant  is  now  belDg  extensively  Qse4  in  Englaod  as  a  substitute 
for  grass,  in  formiog  fawnt,  and  for  borders  to  flower-beds.  It  requires  no  mowing,  and 
from  the  penetrative  nature  of  its  roots,  its  verdant  freshness  is  preserved  during  the  hot- 
test weather.    Toong  seedling  plants  50  oeuts  per  doz.  Small  packets  of  seed  25  cents  each. 

Hew  Tropcdolnm— Tom  Thumb. 

This  plant— «1  though,  as  its  name  implies,  is  only  a  Nasturtium— is  one  of  the  most  showy 
and  desirable  in  its  class.  It  never  grows  more  than  from  nine  inches  to  one  foot  in  height, 
and  is  always  covered  with  a  profusion  of  brilliant  oraDge  scarlet  flowers,  mals-ing  a  dis- 
play far  saperior  to  any  scarlet  Geranium,  or  indeed  of  any  plant  with  a  similar  colored 
flower.  From  its  showiness  and  other  good  qualities,  it  deserves  a  place  in  every  garden. 
Price,  25  cents  each. 

New  Japan  Pink. 

Diaathns  Sinensis  Hedwigg^^This  new  gigantic  flowered  pink,  from  Japan,  is  twice  or 
thrice  the  size  of  any  other  yet  known  in  our  gardens,  and  is  not  less  magnificent  in  size 
than  splendid  in  its  colors,  varying  in  all  the  richest  possible  combinations  of  crimson,  with 
whit«  and  mottled  flakes,  and  without  exception  the  most  extraordinary  flower  in  its  tribe 
yet  discovered.  Daring  the  past  sea^n  it  was  exhibited  at  the  first  Horticultural  Shows 
in  England,  and  invariably  carried  off  the  first  prize.  Price,  50  cents  each. 
f^^  Orders  from  unknown  correspondents  must  be  accompanied  by  a  remittance,  or  no 

attention  will  be  paid  to  the  order. 
f^^  Correspondents  will  please  state  by  what  conveyance  they  desire  the  goods  to  be  sent, 

and  also  give  their  names  in  full,  with  Post-Office  Address,  County  and  State. 

JOHN  HENDERSON, 

WASHINGTON  NURSERY, 

Jersey  Cily,  N.  J. 


Meb.* 


The  Rural  -A^nriTaal 

AND 

HORTICULTURAL  DIRECTORY, 

inoR,   18SO. 

THE  FIFTH  VOLUME  of  Thb  Rural  Annual  and  Hobtioultural  Dirxctort  is  now 
published.  It  contains  One  Hundred  and  Seven  Ilbutratione,  It  is  unquestionably  the  hand- 
somest work  of  the  kind  yet  published  in  this  country.  It  contains  One  Hundred  and 
TwENTT  Pages,  abounding  in  useful  and  interesting  information. 

No  Farmer  or  Fruit-Grower  should  be  without  a  Copy. 

Among  the  Contents  will  be  found  articles 
On  Planting  and  Management  of  Trvdt  Treea. 

On  InaeoCs  Iqjoiloiw  and  Beneficial  to  the  Farmer  and  nnit  Qrower— 75  Illustrations 
On  Dvrarf  Pears,  Apples,  Plnms,  and  Cherries — 6  Illastrations. 
On  the  Gnltivation  of  tfite  American  Black  Raspbeiiy— 1  niustiation. 
On  the  BCanagement  and  Varieties  of  Pigeons— 14  Illustrations. 
On  Planting  Brergreens.— 2  Illastrations. 
On  Ornamental  Deoidnoos  Ttees— 7  Illustrations. 
On  the  Diseases  of  Animals    Remedies,  etc. 

The  ninstrationB  have  been  obtahaed  at  a  great  expense,  and  are  saperior  to  anything  of 
the  kind  yet  pablished  in  this  country. 

Let  every  one  interested  in  the  Culture  of  the  Soil,  or  in  the  improTement  of  Boral  Tsste, 
send  for  a  copy.  ONLY  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS ! 


Sent  pre-paid,  by  mall,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  the  money  In  three  cent  postage  stamps.     <  > 


Address, 


C.  M.  SAXTON,  BABEEB  &  CO., 


The  bound  volnmes  for  1866,  '7,  '8  and  9,  can  be  had  at  26.  oents  each,  postage  paid. 
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Ne^v  Plants  for  I860. 


We  take  much  pleasure  in  offering  to  the  public  the  following  collection  of  Plants,  received 
daring  the  past  season  from  sereral  of  the  most  celebrated  Baropean  Florists,  vhlch  we  can 
confidently  recommend. 

Strong  Plants  will  be  readj  for  &eUwery  April  tnU 


BEAUTY  OF  DENTON  (Breese),  rose,  with  a  yellow  eye,  fine  form,  free  habit,  very 

gay  and  effective.  ...         $0  25 

BISHOPS  PURPLE  (Breeze),  violet-shaded  purple,  well  contrasted  with  a  white  eye, 

a  fine  habit,  free  trusser,  excellent  color  and  style  for  bedding,  extra  fine,  .        60 

DOMYILLIANA  (Breeze),  color  of  Standard  Bearer  (rich  bluish  purple),  admirably 
contrasted  with  the  largest  white  Auricula-like  eye  yet  offered,  large  truss  and  pip, 
bold  and  effective,  extra  fine,  .......        50 

MISS  BREEZE  (Breeze),  fine  violet,  purple  or  crimson,  with  yellow  eye,    .  50 

LILIAN  MARY  (Breeze),  bright  cerise  scarlet,  with  yellow  eye,  free  bloomer,  medium- 
sized  truss,  gay  and  effective,  .......        25 

SUNSHINE,  ruby,  shading  off  to  roM,  white  eye,  good  flower  and  free  troaser,  50 

SOUVENIR  (Edmonds),  rosy  lilac,  lemon  eye,  large  trass,  ....        25 

RACHEL  (Cbauviere),  beautiful,  clear,  violet,  fine,  .....  25 

EASTERN  BEAUTY  (Edmonds),  rich  deep  salmon  rose,  lemon  eye,  fine,  25 

The  above  collection  of  nine  varieties.  .  .    $3  00 

The  same  by  mail,  prepaid,  3  50 

The  following  varieties,  of  our  own  raising,  are  selected  from  a  large  number  of  seedlings, 
as  possessing  qualifications  entitling  them  to  a  prominent  position  among  the  many  varieties 
of  this  universal  favorite : 

HOPE  LESLIE,  cherry  scarlet,  large  lemon  eye,  good  truss,  fine  for  bedding,  fragrant,  26 

MAGAWiaCA,  bright  rose,  yellow  eye,  large  truss,  good  habit,  very  desirable,  25 

B(X)K  RIMMON,  purple,  white  eye,  fine  truss  and  pip,         ....  26 

MASSASOrr,  bright,  deep  carmine,  large  lemon  eye,  profuse  bloomer,  excellent,         .  25 

ONECO,  light  purple  self,  large  pip,  fall  truss,  good  babit»  ...  25 

The  entire  collection  of  fourteen  varieties,  .    $4  00 

The  same  by  mail,  prepaid,  .  .  4  75 

Braw  rvoBszAs. 

VAlUBTIEa   WITH   DOUBLl   COROLLA. 

AUGUSTE  GEYAERT  (Coene),  recommended  as  beiog  one  of  the  finest  double  vari- 

eties  in  cultivation,     .........        75 

CHEIRANTHIFLORA  flore  pleno  (Dubus),  tube  and  sepals  rose,  corolla  dark  red,  very 

large,  ..........        50 

DIANTHIFIX)RA,  flore  pleno  (Dcmonveanx),  doable,  large  corolla,  almost  black,  and 

opening  fine,  .........        50 

CORONATA,  flore  pleno  (Dubus),  sepals  brick  red,  corolla  deep  indigo  blue,  extra 

double,  ..........        50 

INCOMPARABLE  (Baudinot),  sepals  light  red,  corolla  purplish  carmine,  .  50 

SIR  COUN  CAMPBELL.    Tlie   most  beautiful  double  Fuohsia,  flower  very   large, 
tube  and  sepals  dark  scarlet,  corolla  very  prominent,  large,  full  and  regular,  of  a 
beaatifal  purple  color,  ........       75 

The  collection  of  six  doable  varieties,  .         $3  00 

AGNES  SOREL  (Demouveaux),  tube  and  sepals  white,  corolla  cerise  amaranth,  .        50 

(X)UNTESS  (Rolllnson),  tube  and  sepals  white,  light  violet  corolla,  .  50 

BEATRICE  (Rolllnson),  tube  and  sepals  white,  red  corolla,        ....        50 

CROWN  JEWEL  (Banks).    The  darkest  black-violet  corolla  yet  offered,  finely  con- 
trasted with  rich  crimson  sepals,  combined  with  a  good  habit  of  growth, 
FLOWER  OF  FRANCE,  white  sepals,  with  rich  violet  blue  corolla,  good  bloomer,  free 
habit,  a  striking  flower,         ........ 
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[See  next  page. 


FASCINATION  (Smith),  tabe  and  lepals  crimson,  large,  pare  white  corolla,  $0  50 

GOLDEN  FLDYER  (Smith),  similar  to  Souvenir  de  Ohiewick,  with  the  addiUon  of 
beaatifol  golden -colored  foliage,  veined  with  pnrple  lake, 

ISA  CRAIO  (Banks),  a  floe,  large-flowered  yariety,  with  long  crimson  sepals,  and 
similarly  formed  corolla,  of  distinct  habit  and  ornamental  oatline, 

LA  CRINOLINE  (Banks),  a  large  blue  corolla  of  wonderAil  expansion,  with  crimson 
sepals,  bc«atiful  and  efifective,  ....... 

USOUlNE  (Banks),  a  dwarf,  free-flowering  variety,  with  bright  crimson  sepals,  charm- 
ingly contrasted  with  a  rich  violet-blue  corolla,       ..... 

ItADiJf  B  MIBLLEZ  (Dubus),  pale  blush,  corolla  bluish  lilac, 

8CIPI0  (Smith),  coral-red  sepals,  violet  purple  corolla,  great  improvement  on  all  the 
globosa  Yarieties,       ......... 

PERICLES  (Smith),  broad  crimson-scarlet  sepals,  well  reflezed,  corolla  violet  purple, 

TBICOipR j[Dubus) ,  scarlet  tube,  sepals  white,  violet  corolla,    •  .  .  . 

WILTSHIRE  LASS  (Wheeler),  tube  and  sepals  waxy  white,  rich,  dark  puce  corolla, 


50 
50 

50 
50 
60 
50 


The  above  fifteen  yarieties  for 

The  entire  collection  of  twenty-one  varieties, 


$7  00 
8  50 


sazvoBSA  (ssnrBorzA)  irvA&zA. 

TRTTOMA  UVARIA  GLAUCESCENS,  the  earliest  flowering  variety,  io  flower  from  the 
middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of  September,        ..... 

TRrrOMA  UYARIA  SEROTINA,  similar  in  some  respects  to  the  above,  but  of  more 

robust,  spreading  growth,  in  flower  during  the  month  of  September,  *        1  00 


1  00 


^AZQ^Lneat  purplish  rose,  good  full  habit  of  growth  and  bloom. 

©IussmRUS,  fine  purplish  lavender  rose,  distinct  shade,  full,  compact  flower. 

OIMPERLAUS  PURPUREA  PLENISSIMA,  brilliant  carmine. 

LOUIS  VAN  HOUTTE,  rich  carmine  rose,  with  white  throat,  fine  form. 

•MADAME  LOUIS  THIBAUT,  well  formed,  white,  tinged  with  rose. 

OMAID  OF  KILDARE,  pure  white,  good  form,  free  bloomer. 

•MURILLO,  crimson  lilac,  good  shape. 

ROSE  MARIE,  fine  rosy  carmhie  striped  with  white,  extra. 

OREVEILLI,  fine  white  with  ro^  blush. 

OQENERAL  HAVELOCK,  double,  light,  rosy  purple,  well  filled  with  a  bold  outer  guard  petal. 

WHITE  PERFECTION,  pure  white. 

MADAME  JOSEPHINE  DE  GRIEGES,  rosy  violet,  shaded  with  white,  very  beautiful. 

©AUGUSIA  CAUCHOIS,  rosy  white,  with  violet  stripes. 

•MADAME  PFITZBR,  rosy  violet,  dark  centre,  very  Urge. 

Price,  25  cents  each.    Tlie  collection  of  fourteen  varieties  $3  00. 

•Those  nuriLed  with  sn  asteilak  (•)  are  doable  flowers. 

naw  FBLoz. 

TRIOMPHE  DE  TWICEEL.  We  have  received,  from  a  celebrated  Belgian  florist,  a 
fine  stock  of  this  new  and  beautiful  Phlox,  which  he  describes  as  follows  :  "  Oar- 
mine,  regularly  bordered  and  striped  with  pure  white,  form  perfect,  a  most 
abundant  bloomer,  very  hardy  and  vigorous,  one  of  the  most  showy  varieties  In 
culUvation, $1  00 

Also  many  other  novelties  from  the  celebiatod  collections  of  Fontaine  and  Lierval,  a  list  of 
which  will  appear  in  April  Catalogue. 

New  varieties  of  1859,  75  cents  each,  $6  00  per  doa. 

Best        "       **  1858,     .  .      50         **  4  00        " 

Good  old  varieties,     .  25  *'  2  00        *' 

We  shall  also  oflTer  several  other  novelties  in  the  way  of  Heliotropes,  Lantanap,  Monthly 
Carnations,  Orassula,  Bedding  Geraniums,  Dahlias,  Chrysanthemums,  Hollyhocks,  Jbc.,  &c., 
m  descriptive  list  of  which  will  appear  in  our  new  Pi^amt  Cataloqub,  published  April  1st,  and 
mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosiog  a  tbreo-cent  postage  stamp. 


B.   K.   BLISS,  U 

Springfield,  Mass.    ^ 


CHOICE  STRAWBERRIES. 


The  undemgaed,  having  devoted  much  time  and  care  to  the  cultivation  of  foreign  and 
native  strawberrieii,  can,  with  mach  confidence,  recommend  tho  folloiring-^he  nomendar 
tare  of  which  is  warranted. 

Riven'  Seedling  Eaiia*  Sterling  Caatle  Fine,  NicfaoUon's  Snperb,  Alice  Maud,  Keen'l 
Seedling,  Sir  Adair,  Swaioatone  Seedling,  Victoria  (Trollop's),  Gomte  de  Flandres,  Duic  de 
Brabant,  Honnenr  de  la  Belgique,  La  Belne,  Guthill's  Blaclc  Prince,  Princess  Bojal^  Boyden'k 
Hammoth  &c.,  fifty  cents  per  doaen,  two  dollars  per  handred.  Vioomtesse  Hericart  de 
Thury,  Omar  Pascha,  Triomphe  de  Gand,  Marilandica,  Charles'  Favorite,  Harlem  Orange, 
Wilson's  Albany,  Pennsylvania,  Peabody's  Seedling,  Ac.,  fifty  cents  per  dozen,  $1  50  pet 
handred. 

Barr*s  New  Pine,  Crimson  Gone,  Dundee,  Gknessee,  Jenny's  Seedling,  Large  Early  Scarlet, 
Monroe  Scarlet,  Movamensing,  Longworth's  Prolific,  McAvoy's  Superior,  McAvoy's  No.  I, 
Prolific  Orange,  Rival  Hudson,  Schneike's  Pistillate,  Walker,  ftc.,  $1  per  hundred,  $7  60  per 
thousand. 

Hovey's  Seedling,  $1  per  hundred,  f  5  per  thousand. 

Kitley's  Goliath,  Kitiey's  Carolina  Superba,  British  Queen,  &c.,  $1  per  dozen,  $4  per  hun- 
dred. ■  Amazon,  Exctllente,  Exhibition,  Improved  Black  Prince,  Jucunda,  Magnum  Bonum, 
Madame  Vilmorin,  Marquise  de  la  Tour  Maubourg,  Prince  of  Wales,  Rival  Queen,  Shr  Walter 
Scott^  11  per  dozen.    Descriptive  catalogues  mailed  on  application. 

JOHN  SAUL, 

Nurseryman,  Seed  Grower  and  Importer, 

Washington  (7%,^*"C1 


Feb.  AMch. 


No-vkt  Jetpan  Pinks. 

Dianthus  Chinensis  Hedwigi,  Price  25  cents  each  ;  $2  50  per  dozen. 

«•  <*  Laciniatas,  Price  1$  each ;  $10  per  dozen. 

Tbe  above  are  the  most  splendid  novelties  of  the  season  ;  fine  healtby  plants  of  each  will 
be  sent  out  on  and  after  20th  March.    For  description,  see  general  Catalogue. 

PETER  HENDERSON, 

JBilSBY  CITY,  IVevr  Jersey. 

Agents,  McILLVAIN  &  YOUNG,  Seedsmen,  9  John  Street,  New  York. 

Much  A  April.^ 


MAHLON    MOON, 

Jtr&rrisviUe^  Bucks  Co.^  JPa., 

Offers  a  general  assortment  of 
FRUIT  AND  OKNAMENTAL.  TREKS,  AND  SHRUBS. 

The  following  will  be  sold  very  cheap  by  tbe  quantity  : 

XAOirOLIA  ACVXHr  ATA,  a  most  bMutifal  trM.  ALTHEA8. 

OOBK  BABK  KAPLE.  AXEBICAH  ELKS.  WXIOSLA  ROSEA. 

BUYER  LEAVED    do.  AMERICAN  ASH.  SPIRJBA  BXEVESII. 

EUBOFEAN  STCAMOBE.  PURPLE  FRINGE.  SPIRJBA  DOUOLASSH. 

MVERQREKNS. 

HEMLOCK  SPRUCE  DOUBLE  WHITE  SPRUCE.         AMERICAN  BALSAM  FIR. 

WMXXB  FINB.  AMERICAN  ARBOR  YITiB. 

Moh.  ^: 
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O.  M.  SAXTON,  BARKER  &  CO., 

lf«.  95  PARK  BOW,  NEW  TOBK. 

9tnt by  Mmi  to af»y  part qflht  U.S.  on ree&i^t qf  pHc4>, 
1  Amerlean  7ftrmer*B  Sneyelopedi*— 


AWorkof  greBtYftlue $4  00) 

•  AII«n*B  Am«rioaB  FaimBook 1  00 

8  All6n*§  DtoMses  of  Domestto  AnlniAls    7S 

4  Alte&^sBaral  Arehltecture 1  25 

5  AllM  on  tho  Chiltiira  of  the  Grape.. . .  t  00 

6  Amerleu  Arohlteot,  or  Plans  for 

Conntry  DweUlngs 6  00 

T  AmerieMi  Floriit'B  Ontde 75 

8  Barry*!  Fmlt  Garden 1  S5 

8  Blako'a  Farmer  at  Home 1  85 

10  BoiuilngaQU>  Sural  Beonomy 1  86 

11  Browne*!  Bird  Faaeler 60 

18  Browne'i  Pouliry  Yard ^  I  00 

18  Browne*!  Field  Book  ofMannre!. ....  1  85 

14  Brldgeman*! Gardener*!  Assistant...  1  60 

15  Bridgeman*s  FlorliVs  Onlde 60 

18  Brldgeman*s  Kitchen  Qardener*8  In- 

!tnietor 80 

IT  BriOgeman*!  Fmlt  GaltWator'!  Ma- 
nual..;       80 

18  Breek*!  Book  of  Flowers 1  00 

19  Bolat*!  Flower  Garden  Directory 1  86 

20  Bolat*!  Family  Kltehen  Gardener...      76 
81  Ohineae  Bngar  Cane  and  Sugar  liak- 

ing i& 

88  Chotlton*!  Grape  Grower*!  Gnlde...     80 

88  Cobbett*!  Amerlean  Gardener 60 

M,Ck»ttage  and  Farm  Bee-keeper 50 

85  Cole*!  American  Fmlt  Book 50 

88  Cole*!  American  Y eterin  arlan 60 

87  Dadd*s  Modem  Horse  Doctor 1  00 

88  Dadd*B  American  Cattle  Doctor.....  1  00 
88  Dadd^s  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of 

the  Horse 8  00 

Do.    eolored  plates .... ..  4  00 

80  Dam's  Mnek  Manual 1  00 

tl  DaBa*s  Prtae  Sasay  on  Manures 85 

88  Dartlagton^i    Weeds    and    Usefkl 

PlanU 1  50 

n  DomeaUo  and  Ornamental  Poultry..  1  00 
Da   eolored  plates 8  00 

84  Downing*BLaadseape€tardening....  8  60 

85  Downlng*s  Buial  Bsaays 8  00 

88  Bastwood*s  Onmbeny  Culture 50 

87  BlUott*s  Western  Fmlt  Book 1  85 

88  Brery  Lady  her  own  Flower  Gardener    50 

88  Fann Drainage,  (H.  F.French) 1  00 

48  FesseBden*s  Fanner  and  Gardener..  1  85 
41  FesseBden*s  Am.  Kltehen  Gardener.     50 

48  Fleld*»FearCaltare. 1  00 

48  FIshOnUwe 1  00 

44  Flhiton  Grasses •  1  85 

45  GaeBOB  on  Mlleh  Cows • 80 

48  Herbert*! mntstoHors^kefpert....  1  85 

tf  Hoopei«sDogandGnn...M 85 

48  ^P4e*s  ChSnaM  Sagar  Oana 85 


I   49  Johnston*s  Agricultural  Chemistry$l  85 
'    50  Johnston's    Elements    of  Agriont 

tural  Chemistry  and  Geology 1  00 

61  John8ton*s  Catechism  of  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry  for  Schools  .• 85 

68  Langstroth  on  the  Hive  and  Honey 

Bee 1  85 

68  Leuchar*s  Hot  Houses 185 

54  Lieblg*s  Familiar  Letters  to  Farmers     50 

56  Linsley*s  Morgan  Horses m..  1  00 

64  Mlner*8  Bee-keeper*s  Manuid 1  00 

57  Miles  on  the  Horse*s  Foot.  ...••.••.     50 

66  MHbnraontheCow. 85 

50  Saxion's  Sural  Hand  Books,  bound 

ln4Berie8, eadi  1  86 

80  Mnnn*s  Land  Drainer SO 

61  Nash's  Progresslre  Farmer.  ..••...,     60 

eS  Neiirs  Gardener's  Companion 1  00 

68  Norton's  Elements  of  Agriculture..     60 
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E  did  not  intend  to  recur  so  soon  again  to  the  subject 
of  Dwarf  Pears,  but  are  moved  to  do  so  at  the 
urgent  request  of  some  of  our  readers,  who  desire 
further  information  in  regard  to  some  points  alluded 
to  in  our  former  article.  That  article  has,  so  far  as 
we  have  heard,  with  but  two  exceptions,  been  mostly 
understood  •  as  we  intended  it.  We  related  the 
results  of  our  own  experience  and  observation,  and 
dealt  with  a  present  and  real  evil,  and  not  with  a 
past  or  imaginary  one.  We  believe  that  Messrs. 
Wilder  and  Barry,  and  other  intelligent  pomologists, 
will  agree  with  us  essentially  on  the  subject  of  deep 
planting  ;  and  yet  we  have  seen  Dwarf  Pears  planted 
eighteen  inches  deep,  and  Mr.  Wilder  quoted  as  authority  for  doing  it.  We 
do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  a  solitai-y  instance  :  within 
even  the  past  two  or  three  years  we  have  seen  multitudes  of  cases  where 
Dwarf  Pears  have  been  planted  from  ten  to  eighteen  inches  deep,  not  alone 
by  the  untaught  amateur,  but  in  some  cases  by  professed  gardeners.  Mr. 
Wilder,  of  course,  would  repudiate  such  planting,  and  we  have  donejt  for  him 
in  more  instances  than  one.  It  may  be  asked  whether  the  language  of  Mr. 
Wilder  and  others  can  fairly  be  said  to  recommend  such  planting.  Taking 
all  the  facts  into  consideration,  we  are  bound  in  candor  .to  say  that  it  can  ; 
and  yet  we  feel  very  confident  that  neither  Mr.  Wilder,  nor  Mr.  Barry,  nor 
any  other  experienced  pomologist,  would  recommend  planting  trees  from  ten 
to  eighteen  inches  deep.  How,  then,  has  this  malpractice  arisen  ?  Either 
from  ignoring  or  not  knowing  the  fact,  that  some  nurserymen  work  the 
Dwarf  Pear  so  high,  that  failure  must  inevitably  ensue,  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  if  such  trees  are  planted  up  to  the  junction  of  the  quince  and  the  pear. 
Now,  when  we  state  that  trees  are  so  worked,  we  state  a  fact  within  our  per- 
sonal knowledge  ;  hundreds  of  such  trees  are  annually  sold  in  and  around 
New  York,  and  hundreds  more  are  hawked  all  over  the  cotfntry.  We  are 
dealing  with  facts,  and  wish  to  do  our  mite  to  correct  what  we  believe  to  be 
an  increasing  evil.  We  know  very  well  that  most  of  our  leading  and  intel- 
ligent nurserymen  now  work  their  Dwarf  Pears  about  right ;  we  believe 
that  they  will  be  among  the  last  to  question  the  propriety  of  condemning 
what  we  know  to  be  a  pretty  wide-spread  evil,  and  among  the  most  fruitful 
of  failure  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Dwarf  Pear. 

In  deep  planting,  as  we  have  defined  it,  the  chances  of  success  are  les- 
sened with  the  age  of  the  tree.  If  what  is  called  a  "  maiden  tree,"  or  a  tree' 
one  year  from  the  bud,  the  chances  that  it  will  reestablish  a  normal  con- 
dition of  its  roots  by  throwing  out  a  new  system  nearer  the  surface,  are  much 
greater  than  when  the  tree  is  older  ;  with  an  increase  of  age,  the  chances 
become  less  :  the  bottom  of  the  quince  stock  will  inevitably  rot  away,  and 
the  pear  become  more  or  less  diseased.  The  evil  may  sometimes  be 
remedied  at  once  in  young  trees  by  cutting  off  several  inches  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  quince,  or  it  may ^  be  gradually  overcome  by  lifting  the  tree 
annually  for  a  few  years,  cutting  away  a  portion  of  the  stock,  and  replant- 
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ing  a  little  deeper  ;  and  this  we  have  done  in  a  few  cases  with  comparative 
success  ;  but  it  is  a  work  of  supererogation  which  few  will  undertake,  and 
none  ought  to  be  required  to  do,  for  a  tree  ought  to  be  in  proper  condition 
for  planting  before  it  is  put  in  the  ground. 

One  of  our  readers  thinks  we  have  not  been  explicit  enough  in  regard  to 
the  height  at  which  Dwarf  Pears  ought  to  be  worked.  Five  inches  we  con- 
sider to  be  the  maximum  ;  every  inch  lower  than  that  we  esteem  a  point 
gained.  No  man  will  plant  a  Dwarf  Pear  deeper  than  five  inches  on  any 
recommendation  of  ours  ;  and  if  the  tree  were  more  than  three  years  old, 
we  should  hesitate  to  plant  as  deep  as  that.  If  everytliing  has  been  well 
done,  a  tree  stands  in  the  nursery,  in  reference  to  the  position  of  its  roots, 
in  the  best  condition  to  insure  its  healthy  growth.  If  it  be  worked  five 
inches  from  the  ground,  and,  on  being  transplanted,  the  point  at  which  it  is 
worked  be  buried  in  the  soil,  it  must  stand  at  least  six  inches  lower  than  it 
stood  before,  which  we  conceive  to  be,  in  precise  terms,  six  inches  removed 
from  a  normal  condition,  or  that  condition  which  is  best  calculated  to  insure 
its  longevity,  fruitfulness,  and  health. 

Our  opinion  is  asked  in  regard  to  leaving  the  quince  stock  above  ground. 
We  prefer,  when  it  can  be  done  with  safety  to  the  health  of  the  tree,  to 
coyer  the  junction  of  the  quince  and  pear  about  an  inch  at  the  time  of  plant* 
ing.  The  pear  will  throw  out  roots,  the  tree  will  be  larger  and  more  vigor- 
ous, and,  we  think,  longer  lived.  Notwithstanding,  we  know  of  productive 
and  thrifty  Dwarf  Pears  with  a  foot  and  more  of  quince  stock  above  ground ; 
indeed,  we  have  seen  quince-trees  worked  all  over  with  pearjs  like  a  stand- 
ard rose.  The  first  plan,  however,  will  in  the  end  give  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  In  some  localities  the  borer  presents  a  strong  objection  to  the  ex- 
posure of  any  portion  of  the  quince  ;  the  remedy  for  this  will  be  treated  of 
hereafter. 

Tlie  old  Pear-grower  will  read  the  above  remarks,  and  pass  on  with  a 
smile,  or  any  other  good-natured  thing  he  likes  ;  but  the  novice,  whom  we 
wish  to  interest,  will  do  wisely  to  read  and  ponder  them  well. 


A   HOME   IN    THE   COUNTRY.— No.   II. 

BY  M.,    SOliTH    ORANGE,    N.  J. 
(Continued  from  p.  68.) 

Wk  now  come  to  the  arranging  and  preparing  the  ornamental  grounds, 
adopting  the  style  which  has  been  termed  beautiful.  A  most  prominent 
feature,  which  may  be  said  to  belong  to  this  style,  is  the  lawn.  The  pictur- 
esque style  hardly  admits  any  lawn,  or  at  best  does  not  make  much  of  it, 
while  the  geometrical  style  scarcely  rises  to  the  dignity  of  anything  more 
than  mere  grass  plots. 

The  best  way  to  prepare  a  lawn,  and,  for  that  matter,  any  ground  de- 
signed for  cultivation,  is  to  trench  it  deeply,  disintegrating  and  stirring  the 
soil  very  thoroughly.  The  object  of  this  is  not  only  to  aflford  the  roots  of 
grass,  trees,  and  shrubs  opportunity  to  wander  freely  in  search  of  nutri- 
ment, but  also  to  allow  the  air  and  rain  to  penetrate  easily,  carrying  fer- 
tility with  them.  Every  shower  brings  down  food  for  the  roots  of  plants, — 
actual  manure.    Falling  upon  hard,  compact  ground,  the  water  flows  over 
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the  surface  instead  of  through  the  soil,  and  so  carries  its  rich  material  with 
it  instead  of  depositing  it  fbr  the  roots  of  plants  to  feed  upon.  The  air, 
also,  is  rich  in  fertilizing  material.  In  well-trenched  ground  the  roots  pene- 
trate to  a  greater  depth,  and  so  are  better  able  to  sustain  their  tops  against 
drought.  A  trenched  lawn,  therefore,  will  retain  its  vigorous  green  color 
through  dry  times  which  will  singe  with  brown  one  not  thus  prepared. 
Trees  planted  in  such  soil  will  far  outstrip  in  growth  those  which  have  not 
this  advantage,  so  that  it  is  better  economy  to  go  to  the  expense  of  thorough 
preparation  of  the  ground  than  to  pay  extra  prices  for  large  trees.  Digging 
large  holes  when  planting  trees  does  not  answer  the  purpose  fully,  and, 
indeed,  is  a  positive  disadvantage  when  the  subsoil  is  tight,  inasmuch  as 
these  holes  act  as  wells  for  the  surface  water,  keeping  the  roots  too  wet, 
and  causing  them  to  rot.  Besides,  the  roots  soon  reach  the  hard  soil  at  the 
sides  of  the  hole,  and  their  progress  is  checked.  It  is  well  to  remember, 
that  if  you  set  out  to  trench  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  two  feet,  you  will 
probably  really  accomplish  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  ;  if  you  start  for 
eighteen  inches,  you  will  be  likely  to  reach  twelve  to  fifteen.  When  you 
hear  one  talk  of  having  trenched  his  ground  to  any  certain  depth,  you  are 
generally  safe  in  making  a  quarter  or  third  allowance,  unless  he  happens  to 
be  a  very  careful  man  who  talks,  and  works,  too,  *'  by  the  rule."  A  word  of 
caution  as  to  the  manner  of  trenching.  The  general  recommendation  is, 
either  to  bring  the  subsoil  to  the  top,  or  to  mix  it  thoroughly  with  the  upper 
soil.  These  may  be  the  best  ways  in  some  soils,  but  where  the  subsoil  is  as 
poor  as  it  commonly  is  in  the  Eastern  States,  either  of  these  methods  is 
likely  to  lead  to  disappointment,  unless,  indeed^ery  extraordinary  means 
are  used  to  fertilize  the  barren  soil  thus  brougnt  into  use.  If  the  fertile 
soil  on  top  be  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  barren  soil,  it  is  evident  that 
the  product  possesses,  proportionately,  only  half  as  much  fertility  as  was  in 
the  top  soil  before.  Time  and  manure  will  undoubtedly  bring  the  top  soil 
again  to  full  fertility,  and  when  this  \A  done,  the  soil  has  been  deepened  and 
thus  greatly  improved  ;  but  it  will  take  years  to  accomplish  this  in  an  ordi- 
nary way.  If  immediate  results  are  looked  for,  my  own  experience  is,  that 
it  is  greatly  better  to  leave  the  subsoil  at  the  bottom,  and  the  top  soil  at  the 
top,  taking  care,  however,  that  both  are  well  stirred  up. 

If  willing  to  go  to  the  expense  of  under-draining  as  well  as  trenching 
your  lawn,  so  much  the  better  ;  and  here  I  have  reference  to  land  which  is 
not  naturally  wet.  Wet  spots  must  be  under-drained,  of  course.  AU  lands, 
except  those  which  have  subsoils  through  which  water  readily  penetrates, 
are  benefited  by  under-draining. 

Your  land  being  trenched  and  under-drained,  if  you  have  the  patience  to 
cultivate  it  several  years  in  hoed  crops,  manuring  richly,  cultivating  cleanly, 
stirring  the  ground  so  often  and  so  tlioroughly  that  the  weeds  have  no 
chance  to  show  their  heads,  you  are  doing  the  very  best  thing,  and  may 
expect  corresponding  results.  Few  are  content  to  live  in  a  potato  patch 
so  long,  however  ;  and  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  By  frequent  cutting, 
rolling,  and  top-dressing,  the  grass  can  be  made  to  drive  out  most  weeds  in  a 
few  years.  Before  grass  seed  is  sown,  the  surface  should  be  regulated.  By 
this  it  is  not  meant  that  you  should  make  a  dead  level  of  your  lawn,  or 
throw  it  up  into  terraces  or  mounds.  Varieties  of  surface, — ^hills,  valleys, 
ravines, — are  valuable  features,  to  be  carefully  preserved,  and  sometimes 
even  created  where  they  do  not  naturally  exist ;  though  altering  the  surface 


1 1  of  ground  by  building  hills  and  digging  vallcyB  is  an  arduous  undertaking. 
1 1  One  gets  some  idea  of  what  a  vast  quantity  of  material  it  must  take  to 
<  I  make  the  earth  when  he  undertakes  to  alter  the  form  of  a  very  small  spot 
'  on  its  face.  A  thousand  cart-loads  of  soil  deposited  on  a  level  surface  will 
1 1  make  but  a  small  hillock.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  a  little  labor,  judiciously 
expended,  will  accomplish  very  much  toward  rendering  graceful  the  surface 
of  a  lawn  which  has  not  naturally  this  beauty. 

Before  proceeding  in  our  subject  to  the  laying  out  walks  and  roads,  the 
arrangement  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  other  objects  of  interest  or  usefulness, 
it  may  be  well  to  consider  for  a  moment  what  we  are  seeking  to  produce. 
''A  home  in  the  country"  is  our  subject  and  object.  Now  the  chief  external 
requisites  of  a  home  are  comfort  and  convenience.  Beauty  is  verr/  desirable, 
but  is  secondary,  after  all.  Fortunately,  usefulness  and  beauty  are  so  closely 
allied  that  the  latter  does  not  always,  or  even  often,  have  to  be  sacrificed  to 
the  formei*.  One  of  the  highest  beauties  in  a  country  place  is  an  air  of  ease 
and  comfort.  If  inconvenient,  unenjoyable  in  the  circumstances  of  every- 
day life,  a  counti*y  place  cannot,  to  my  eye,  be  beautiful.  It  may  make  a 
fine  picture,  but  must  be  an  unattractive  home.  Landscape  gardeners  some- 
times forget  this,  and,  in  their  eagerness  to  produce  artistic  effects,  sacrifice 
comfort  and  convenience.  Convenience  and  beauty  are  the  ends  to  be 
sought,  and  each  may  accommodate  the  other  a  little,  but  if  either  must 
give  way  decidedly,  let  it  be  the  latter,  say  I.  If  convenience  suffers,  beauty 
will  suffer  with  it. 

Each  road  and  walk,  then,  should  appear  to  have  a  definite  purpose,  and 
to  accomplish  that  purpo^  in  a  simple,  direct  manner.  The  keeping  in  mind 
this  guiding  principle  wnl  be  a  great  assistance  in  locating  walks  and 
roads.  Thus,  the  approach  to  the  house  should  be  an  easy,  ready  way, 
apparently  thiB  ectsiest  way  by  which  a  road  could  be  made  from  the  highway 
to  the  entrance  to  the  house.  There  is  a  sameness,  stiffness,  and  awkward- 
ness about  straight  lines,  (nature  uses  them  very  sparingly,)  and  there- 
fore these  are  to  be  avoided  in  both  walks  and  roads ;  yet  it  will  not  do  to 
make  a  curve  in  a  road  for  the  sake  of  a  curve.  There  must  be  some  reason 
for  it,  or  else  your  approach  will  not  seem  to  accomplish  its  purpose  in  the 
simplest,  best  manner,  and  so  will  be  unsatisfactory.  The  object  of  the 
approach  to  the  house  is  to  lead  to  the  house.  Some  attractive  object  may 
draw  it  slightly  from  the  most  direct  line,  but  not  too  much,  for  all  other 
objects  must  be  subservient  to  the  one  main  object.  It  is  not  in  any 
measure  losing  sight  of  this  main  object  to  turn  aside  to  overcome  natural 
obstacles.  Thus  it  is  allowable  to  make  a  very  decided  curve  to  get  around 
a  lake  ;  a  group  of  trees  is  a  sufficient  excuse  for  deviating  from  a  direct 
course.  Yet  this  group  must  appear  natural,  or  it  does  not  form  a  good 
excuse.  It  is  easier  to  go  around  a  hill  than  over  it ;  therefore  a  hill  forms 
a  patisfactory  reason  for  a  curve. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  guiding  principle,  it  is  evident  that  onr  walks  must 
lead /row  somewhere  to  somewhere.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  man}*^ 
walks  which  do  not  accomplish  this,  but  seem  to  have  been  made  with  the 
mere  purpose  of  making  walks.  The  house  being  the  principal  "some- 
where"  about  the  place,  it  follows  that  it  must  be  the  centre  from  which 
the  walks  mainly  diverge.  Tliey  should  lead  to  the  various  points  of  inter- 
est about  the  place,  and  from  one  of  those  points  to  another.  Parallel 
walks  are  not  in  good  taste,  nor  should  one  walk  leave  another  at  right 


angles.  Either  of  these  arrangements  is  stiff  and  ungraceful.  Walks  are 
better  not  less  than  five  feet  in  width,  and  the  entrance-road  seventeen. 
These  widths  may  seem  too  great  for  small  places,  but  less  widths  are  incon- 
venient and  give  a  contracted  appearance. 

In  making  roads  and  walks,  the  most  essential  thing  is  to  secure  good 
drainage.  If  this  bo  thoroughly  done,  they  will  bo  good,  whatever  the 
material  used  in  their  construction.  If  you  wish  to  proceed  in  the  very  best 
manner,  first  remove  entirely  the  surface  soil  from  them  ;  then  lay  drains  of 
tiles  or  stones  in  the  centres  of  the  walks  and  at  each  side  of  tlie  roads, 
placing  them  deep  enough  to  escape  f^ost,  and  providing  suitable  outlets 
for  the  water  ;  now  fill  in  with  stones,  putting  the  smaller  ones  on  top,  and 
finish  off  with  just  enough  gravel  to  cover  the  stones,  and  your  walks  are  as 
good  as  I  know  how  to  make  them.  The  surface  is  best  arranged  much  in 
the  shape  of  an  almost  flat  roof,  sloping  to  both  sides.  The  object  of  mak- 
ing roads  and  walks  in  any  other  form  than  a  perfect  level  is,  that  the  water 
which  falls  upon  them  may  be  carried  off  quickly  and  effectively.  If  the 
outline  from  side  to  side  is  a  regular  curve,  the  centre  is  almost  flat,  while 
the  sides  have  greater  inclination  than  is  necessary.  A  uniform  grade  from 
the  centre  to  each  side  is  the  best  form,  though  difficult  to  preserve. 

A  few  thoughts  upon  ornamental  planting,  the  arrangement  of  trcetji, 
shrubs,  and  flowers,  may  come  in  the  next  number. 


POT    CULTURE    OF    GRAPES. 


BY  WILLIAM   SAUNDERS,  6BRMANT0WK,   PA. 

We  doubt  whether  the  culture  of  grapes  in  pots  will  ever  become  popular 
or  general,  as  it  is  a  costly  mode  of  producing  fruit.  It  is  true  that,  under 
a  given  surface  of  glass,  as  much  fruit  may  be  raised  from  vines  in  pots  as 
from  the  best  established  and  permanent  plants  ;  but  then,  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  previous  preparatory  growth  of  the  pot  vines,  as  they 
require  to  be  grown  under  glass  for  two  seasons  before  fruiting,  and  during 
the  second  year  they  will  occupy  as  much  space  as  when  in  fruit.  Two 
houses,  therefore,  are  required  to  get  one  crop  ;  and  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  amount  of  time  and  labor  required  in  potting,  watering,  and 
general  management,  it  will  be  found  that  the  cost  of  production  is  more 
than  double  that  of  border  vines  ;  and  even  to  insure  these  results  it  is 
necessary  to  prepare  a  new  set  of  fruiting  plants  yearly  ;  for  although  it  is 
perfectly  practicable  to  take  a  crop  yearly  from  the  same  plants  even  in 
pots,  yet  the  crop  is  so  small  that  it  will  not  repay  labor,  and,  so  far  as  com- 
parative economy  is  considered,  more  will  be  realized  by  fruiting  young, 
well-prepared  plants,  even  at  the  expense  of  a  second  house,  the  increase  in 
the  crop  more  than  remunerating  the  increased  expense.  A  thorough  trial 
of  these  methods  has  led  to  this  conviction.  The  labor  and  constant  watch- 
fulness inseparable  from  pot  culture  in  a  climate  so  varied  and  intense  in 
its  extremes  as  ours,  may  ultimately  lead  us  to  adopt  a  modification  of  the 
system,  combining  all  its  advantages  on  much  more  economical  principles. 

The  principal  object  attained  by  growing  fruit  trees  in  pots  is  the  entire 
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control  which  the  cultivator  has  over  the  root  growth;  and  with  reference  to 
forcing  into  fruit  before  the  natural  season,  there  is  a  very  great  advantage 
in  having  the  soil  into  which  the  plants  are  growing,  surrounded  by  the 
same  temperature  in  which  the  branches  are  exposed;  for  when  the  branches 
of  a  plant  are  stimulated  by  a  greater  degree  of  heat  than  that  influencing 
the  roots,  a  species  of  exhaustion  ensues  highly  detrimental  to  growth. 

With  reference  to  complete  isolation  from  external  influences,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  same  conditions  may  be  secured  by  preparing  a  small  border 
inside  the  house,  and  planting  out  the  vines  with  a  view  to  permanence. 
In  other  words,  plant  a  number  of  vines  in  a  large  pot,  instead  of  placing 
them  separately  iii  more  contracted  spaces ;  for  a  border  placed  in  this  posi- 
tion is  as  much  dependent  upon  the  care  of  the  cultivator  as  the  pot,  with 
the  additional  advantage  of  being  better  guarded  against  extremes  either 
of  heat,  drought,  or  moisture.  The  border  once  prepared  will  require  little 
further  care,  and  the  plants  will  produce  good  crops  yearly  without  the  con- 
stant renewal  demanded  by  exclusive  pot  culture. 


Fig.  1. 

The  accompanying  sketch  is  introduced,  the  better  to  illustrate  the  above 
system.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  soil  in  the  pit  a,  Fig.  1,  is  wholly 
inside  the  house  and  completely  isolated  from  the  walls,  so  that  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  same  temperature  as  the  branches.  The  soil  is  placed  upon 
a  stratum  of  drainage  ;  oyster  shells,  brick,  rubbish,  and  such  like  will 
answer  well  for  this  purpose,  and  insure  porosity  and  dryness  when 
required.  The  arrangements  of  the  plants  b  will  be  understood  from  the 
section  and  ground  plan,  Fig.  2.    The  position  of  the  heating  apparatus  ' 
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indicated  at  e.  Large-sized  draining  tiles  or  flues  built  with  brick,  pigeon- 
hole fashion,  for  the  admission  of  air  and  heat  into  the  soil,  should  be  placed 
across  the  bottom  of  the  border  through  the  drainage,  as  shown  at  the  dot- 
ted lines  d.  These  may  be  placed  six  or  eight  feet  apart,  and  left  open  at  the 
ends,  that  the  air  may  more  effectually  permeate  the  soil  ;  by  this  means  the 
soil  will  be  kept  at  a  suitable  temperature,  if  ordinary  care  is  exercised  in 
the  application  of  water.  The  drainage  will  always  prevent  anything  like 
stagnation  of  water,  but  in  the  early  stages  of  growth  the  soil  should  be 
kept  rattier  dry,  which  will  increase  its  temperature.  During  active 
growth,  water  will  be  required  more  freely,  and  increased  vigor  may  be 


Fig.  2. 

imparted  by  manurial  solutions  ;  these  applications  should,  however,  be 
aaministered  with  caution,  and  only  when  the  p}ants  most  require  it ;  the 
majority  of  vine  borders  are  made  too  rich  and  extensive  at  the  outset,  a 
fruitful  source  of  maladies,  the  cause  being  seldom  suspected  or  recognized. 
Again,  when  the  fruit  approaches  maturity  the  ripening  process  will  be 
accelerated  by  gradually  withholding  water  from  the  roots  of  the  plants.  It 
is  well  to  remember  that,  just  as  we  remove  plants,  as  it  were,  from  the 
hands  of  nature,  the  necessity  increases  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  vegetable  growth,  and  the  application  of  its  agencies ;  hence 
we  may  expect  to  hear  of  failures  in  orchard  houses  ;  the  successful  produc- 
tion of  crops  from  this  highly  artificial  state  of  culture  will  at  once  draw  a 
broad  line  of  distinction  between  the  scientific  cultivator,  and  the  mere 
routine  practitioner. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  plants  are  placed  two  feet  from  each  other, 
in  rows  three  feet  apart ;  the  object  in  planting  thus  closely  at  first  is  to 
secure  a  good  crop  at  once,  and,  as  occasion  demands,  the  plants  may  be 
thinned  by  drawing  out  the  least  valuable.  It  also  affords  an  opportunity 
of  occasionally  cutting  a  plant  close  by  the  surface  in  order  to  procure 
young,  strong  shoots,  which  are  the  most  productive  ;  heavier  crops  can  be 
taken  from  the  same  surface,  from  young,  vigorous  canes,  than  from  old 
and  rigidly  spur-pruned  stems,  according  to  the  present  prevalent  system 
of  management,  and  I  feel  convinced  that  this  mode  of  renewal  in  graperies 
will  ultimately  become  popular,  as  its  advantages  become  known. 

When  a  plant  of  two  or  three  years'  growth  is  cut  down,  a  robust  growth 
will  follow  ;  this  shoot,  if  allowed  to  proceed  unchecked,  would  grow  to  an 
unnecessary  length,  and  if  pruned  back  in  winter  the  most  mature  and  best 
fruit  buds  would  be  removed.  To  insure  fertility  near  the  base  the  shoot 
should  be  stopped  by  pinching  out  the  extreme  point  when  about  two  feet 
in  length.  Lateral  shoots  will  now  push,  and  the  uppermost  should  be 
removed  entirely,  so  as  to  cause  the  top  bud  to  break.  This  treatment  will 
cause  the  lower  buds  to  fill  up  ;  the  laterals  should  be  stopped  at  the  second 
or  third  leaf  from  the  stem.  The  same  course  should  be  followed  when  the 
shoot  has  grown  four  or  five  feet  more,  keeping  the  laterals  checked,  but 
not  entirely  removed  until  the  wood  commences  to  ripen,  when  they  may 
gradually  be  removed,  cutting  out  the  lowermost  first.  The  same  treatment 
is  applicable  to  the  preparation  of  fruiting  plants  in  pots. 

The  quantity  of  fruit  that  can  be  grown  by  this  arrangement  will  be 
much  greater  than  could  be  secured  by  any  other  system,  and  for  early  forc- 
ing it  combines  all  that  is  necessary  for  complete  success.  Indeed,  fruit 
may  be  produced  at  all  seasons,  allowing  the  plants  a  few  weeks'  rest  after 
ripening  a  crop,  and  started  again  to  grow,  thus  producing' more  than  one 
yearly  crop.  Four  crops  have  been  thus  taken  from  the  same  plants  in 
thirty-two  months.  How  long  plants  would  survive  such  treatment  we  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  on  the  renewal  mode  it  might  be  followed  for 
an  indefinite  period. 
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BY   FOX  UKADOW. 

It  is  not  down  on  the  green  banks  where  the  silvery  stream  flows,  but 
high  up,  imbosomed  in  the  mountain's  peak,  above  river  and  dell — where 
the  vision  is  lost  in  the  distant  azure — where  the  mind  is  brought  to  contem- 
plate the  vast  magnific  grandeur  and  beauty  of  creation — where  the  little 
hills  grow  into  mountains  of  loveliness — where  they  tower  up  from  the  val- 
leys below,  one  over  the  other,  endeavoring  to  eclipse  each  other  in  growing 
grandeur.  On  this  spot  is  erected  a  beautiful  palace,  whose  architectural 
design  claims  to  be  of  the  Italian  order.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  "  miUion- 
aireP  And  you  ask,  Mr.  Editor,  What  has  this  to  do  with  the  "  Horticultur- 
ist ?  "  We  will  tell  you,  sir — or,  rather,  what  the  **  Horticulturist  "  ought 
to  have  to  do  with  it.  After  we  had  feasted  our  eyes  on  the  mansion,  and 
filled  our  heart  with  the  loveliness  of  the  scenery,  we  asked  for  the  "gar- 
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dens."  The  gardens  ?  Yes,  sir,  we  would  like  to  see  your  gardens.  We 
have  none.  No  gardens  ?  No. — And  the  millionaire  paused.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  vacuum  in  his  soul  that  wanted  filling  up.  The  brow  of  the  fair 
goddess  Flora  was  veiled.  Bacchus  grew  furious,  seized  the  wine-bowl, 
and  vowed  he  should  drink  no  more  until  he  squeezed  the  sweet  nectar  from 
grapes  of  his  own  growth.  But  the  "  enchantress  "  held  forth  a  rose  plucked 
from  the  dew-drops  of  morn,  the  balmy  fragrance  of  which  seemed  to  fill  up 
that  vacuum  in  his  soul,  and  he  cried  out,  Come,  let  us  see  where  we  can 
make  our  gardens. 

We  walked  some  few  paces  from  the  front  door,  when  we  were  introduced 
to  this  nice  spot,  so  near  the  kitchen,  so  convenient  for  the  cook  to  gather 
the  parsley,  pull  the  pie-plant,  get  the  cabbage  and  potatoes,  and  the  chil- 
dren pick  the  strawberries  ;  besides,  w;e  have  all  our  outhouses  here ;  the 
manure,  too,  at  the  stable,  would  be  close  to  hand,  and  any  refuse  vegeta- 
bles easily  thrown  to  the  pigs.  All  this  certainly  is  convenient,  but 
do  you  not  think  that  it  is  also  a  great  incongruity?  You  have  here  all 
your  outhouses  in  sight  of  the  parlor  windows.  And  what  of  that  ?  every 
one  knows  that  we  must  have  such  places,  and  when  they  can  see  .good 
barns  and  stables,  they  know  that  some  one  lives  there.  Th^t  is  true,  sir, 
if  it  4^ould  so  happen  there  was  nothing  in  the  barns.  Now,  to  be  consist- 
ent in  this  matter,  why  not  have  the  kitchen  and  dining-room  all  together  ? 
it  would  be  much  more  convenient  both  for  you  and  the  cook.  Aha,  Mr. 
Rose,  I  see  your  notions  of  gardens  are  rather  aristocratic.  No,  sir,  but  we 
have  a  strong  attachment  for  the  "Beautiful  in  Nature,"  and  always  feel 
pained  when  we  behold  such  picturesque  spots  as  this  marred  and  distorted 
with  things  so  incongruous.  Your  architect,  in  designing  this  beautiful 
house,  has  agreeably  combined  art  with  nature.  There  is  an  adaptability 
to  the  situation,  and  a  cheerful  combination  of  both. 

The  improvement  of  the  grounds  is  the  next  point  for  our  consideration, 
and  that  from  necessity  must  be  carried  forward  here  to  the  left,  for  on  the 
other  side  you  are  close  bounded  by  that  beautiful  wood.  But  here — where 
the  grounds  are  open  and  free — where  we  have  a  charming  landscape — 
where,  in  reality,  exists  that  which  is  worth  living  here  for — ^you  must  walk 
through  your  kitchen  to  see  it.  Had  your  bams  and  stables,  }ce-house  and 
well,  been  sensitive  beings,  they  might  well  have  been  proud  of  their  posi- 
tion ;  but  as  they  are  nothing  but  inanimate  matter,  sticks  andstoneSj  things 
that  cannot  see  nor /eel,  we  think  the  proper  place  for  them  ought  to  have 
been  in  your  woods  out  of  sight.  Well,  Mr.  Rose,  after  all  I  think  you  are 
about  right.  But  then  if  j/ou  are  right,  my  house  is  wrong,  which  now  ap- 
pears self-evident.  Our  compartments  should  have  been  placed  h^ere,  where 
the  servants  are,  and  vice  versa. 

Think  you,  Mr.  Editor,  the  **  Horticulturist  "  was  ever  seen  in  this  house  ? 
No,  sir,  or  the  mother  earth  never  would  have  been  so  barren  :  not  a  solitary 
fruit  of  any  description  could  be  found  on  the  place.  Nothing  but  stocks, 
bonds,  mortgages,  and  interest,  had  entered  there.  But  we  say,  send  them 
the  "  Horticulturist  ; "  send  it  home  to  their  doors,  and  let  it  knock  alottd 
there.  Mail  it  there  free,  sir,  and  tell  them  it's  the  joint  voluntary  contribu- 
tion of  the  poor  hardworking  gardeners^  into  whose  souls  the  spirit  of  the 
immortal  "  jDouming^^  is  constantly  whispering,  in  sl  still  small  voice^  **  Adorn 
their  rural  homes^  sir,^*  that  nature's  graceful  undulations  are  not  marred  by 
some  foreign  rule  and  square,  for  you  are  bound  by  all  the  ties  of  nature, 
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diit3%  and  of  love,  to  respect,  improve,  and   protect  the  '-^Beautiful  in 
Nature:' 

[Thank  yon,  Mr.  Meadow,  fur  pleading  our  cause  so  eloquently.  We  shall 
send  the  Horticulturist,  as  you  suggest ;  but  we  think,  in  good  sooth,  it 
ought  to  bo  sent  for  ;  the  gift  ought  to  be  to  the  gardener,  and  not  from 
him.  Either  way,  however,  that  the  rich  man's  soul  may  be  filled  with  a 
love  of  the  '*  Beautiful  in  Nature/'— Ed.] 
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BY    J.    JAY    SMITH,    GBRMANTOWN,    PA. 

That  satirical  robber,  the  memorable  Augustus  Tomlinson,  of  Bulwer, 
says  somewhere  in  "  Paul  Clifford,"  "  One  main  reason  why  men  who  have 
been  great  are  disappointed  when  they  retire  to  private  life,  is  this:  mem- 
ory makes  a  chief  source  of  enjoyment  to  those  who  cease  eagerly  to  hope; 
but  the  memory  of  the  great  recalls  only  that  public  life  which  has  dis- 
gusted them.  Their  private  life  hath  slipped  insensibly  away,  leaving  faint 
traces  of  the  sorrow  or  the  joy  which  found  them  too  busy  to  heed  the 
simple  and  quiet  impressions  of  mere  domestic  vicissitude." 
'.  I  would  have  the  retired  man  to  be  active,  his  mind  directing  his  hands, 
and  thus  possessing  a  resource  for  every  day.  The  private  life  should  slip 
somewhat  insensibly  away.  It  mav  bo  taught  to  do  so  in  a  workshop  and  a 
lathe  looking  out  upon  a  lawn  or  a  garden:  in  the  latter  let  him  see  some 
results  of  his  own  handy-work ;  something  to  which  a  direction  has  been 
given  by  his  own  exertion — something  in  which  nature  has  assisted  art. 

And  the  training  of  vines,  shrubs,  and  even  trees,  is  one  of  those  artifices 
which  will  continue  to  give  pleasure  by  carrying  out  a  preconceived  idea,  and 
realizing  it  by  degrees.  It  has  been  the  fashion  to  rail  at  artificial  scenes: 
Pope  set  the  fashion,  and  the  witlings  followed  their  leader;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  ascertained  that  the  human  mind,  the  average  intellect,  is  not  capable 
of  deriving  pleasure  from  the  surprises  which  art  may  introduce.  I  have 
myself  derived  more  satisfaction  in  youth  from  a  huge  box-bush  hollowed 
out  by  time  and  art,  where  concealment  and  quiet  could  be  enjoyed  behind 
a  leafy  screen,  than  from  mountain  scenery,  or  any  scenery  but  a  waterfall. 
You  may  assemble  all  the  new  evergreens  as  well  as  the  old  in  a  given 
space;  they  may  all  be  growing  beautifully  according  to  nature's  laws,  and 
delighting  your  educated  taste.  Show  these  to  a  regular  inbred  citizen,  or 
to  a  child,  and  as  respects  their  education  to  the  subject,  their  minds  differ 
but  little,  each  being  a  blank  sheet  in  which  no  correct  lines  have  been 
drawn,  and  they  will  make  little  impression.  The  expression  may  be  "Ah!" 
or  "  Yes."  Suddenly  introduce  the  same  parties  to  a  nook  in  which  are 
some  healthy  bushes  growing  in  the  shape  of  an  animal,  a  cross,  a  crown, 
or  any  correctly  outlined  object,  and  the  exclamation  is  at  once  altered; 
"  Oh  dear !  how  very  curious  !  See  that  dog  I  how  natural!"  Your  visitor 
forgets  the  sublime  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  carries  in  his  memory  only  the 
odd,  combined,  however,  with  the  element  which  is  never  to  be  lost  sight  of, 
that  human  ingenuity,  and  time,  and  expense  of  some  kind,  have  been  lav- 
ished for  your  enjoyment. 


I  am  not  about  to  recommend  that  therefore  all  your  trees  and  bushes 
should  be  artificially  shaped  and  cut  into  grandiose  representations  ;  I 
would  confine  the  art  to  moderate  dimensions,  to  an  out-of-the-way  corner, 
perhaps,  or  to  a  spot  somewhat  sequestered,  to  which  the  eye  should  be 
unexpectedly  introduced;  and  even  here  I  would  not  expose  my  ambition 
by  carving  the  ludicrous  or  the  monstrous.    A  fountain  represented  in  a 
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Norway  Fir  may  be  eminently  beautiful,  when  a  centaur  would  be  simply 
ridiculous. 

There  has  been  too  much  said  against  the  artificial  in  landscape  garden- 
ing; what  is  it,  after  all,  but  artificially  imitating  nature,  the  great  teacher 
as  well  as  mother  ? 

The  topiary  art  is  so  called,  as  Salmasius  thinks,  from  the  Greek  word 
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for  a  rope,  because  the  process  of  construction  was  conducted  chiefly  by 
means  of  cords  and  strings.  It  was  much  practised  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Casaubon  describes  a  scene  which  existed  in  his  early  days  some- 
where in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  on  so  elaborate  a  scale,  that  it  represented 
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Troy  besieged,  with  the  two  hosts,  their  several  leaders,  and  all  other  objects 
in  their  full  proportion. 

There  is  a  fashion  in  these  things,  and  I  am  inclined  to  see  topiary  work 
again  a  little  in  vogue.  Loudon  was  not  disinclined  to  its  moderate  exist- 
ence; under  the   limitations  above  indicated,  it  should  never  be  utterly 


Fig.  5. 
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neglected.  Evergreens,  and  those  of  the  slow-growing  kinds,  are  the  best 
for  permanency,  and  for  winter  as  well  as  summer  adornment ;  but  almost 
any  tree  or  shrub  may  be  subjected  to  the  shears,  the  knife,  the  cord,  and 
the  wire,  even  those  of  loose  and  straggling  habit.  The  common  White  Pines 
at  Mr.  HunnewelPs  have  already  been  mentioned  in  this  magazine;  but  the 
Yews,  and  the  Box,  and  the  Cedars,  offer  the  best  inducements;  the  Juni- 
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pers,  too,  and  many  others,  will  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  experimenter, 
according  to  the  object  he  wishes  to  represent. 

I  have  taken  some  pains  to  prepare  a  few  drawings,  which,  while  they 
will  give  an  idea  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  a  little  labor  and  time, 
are  only  suggestive;  they  may  be  varied  ad  libitum. 
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The  CratsBgus  or  Thorn  family  are  very  easily  put  into  shape  by  shears 
and  interlacing,  but  there  is  no  plant  that  I  have  tried  that  is  so  rapidly 
brought  into  subjection  as  the  Osage  Orange.  It  takes  any  shape  desired, 
and  in  a  very  short  time.  Figures  1  and  2  represent  two  specimens  in  my 
own  garden  which  have  been  respectively  trimmed  for  three  and  two  years, 
and  are  now  very  attractive*  in  summer. 

At  Elvaston  Castle,  in  England,  great  expense  has  been  lavished  in  the 
purchase  of  old  evergreen  plants,  either  trimmed  into  shapes  or  suitable 
for  that  purpose.  Figures  3  and  4  represent  shaded  seats,  and  are  of 
Yew. 

Crowns  and  coronets  arc  readily  produced  with  a  little  care.     The  two 
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next  cuts,  Figs.  5  and  6,  are  patterns  easily  imitated,  and  may  be  of  Osage 
Orange,  Yew,  or  Juniper. 

A  monument  in  Yew,  Fig.  T,  may  be  readily  produced.  Figs.  8  and  0 
are  more  elaborate,  and  will  require  more  time  to  perfect. 

The  next  cut.  Fig.  10,  has  already  been  published,  but  as  it  is  appropriate 
to  the  present  article,  I  repeat  it.  The  single  plant  of  which  it  consists 
was  removed  to  Elvaston  Castle  at  a  cost  of  one  thousand  dollars. 

Why  should  one  blush  when  asked  to  defend  pursuits  which  administer 
more  to  taste  and  refinement  than  to  pecuniary  profit  ?  It  would  never  do 
to  balance  taste  against  the  want  of  it,  or  mental  pleasures  against 
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as  are  more  solid,  but  I  would  at  any  time  rather  consort  with  the  owner 
of  a  garden  who  worked  in  it  himself,  than  with  the  owner  of  a  huge  farm 
whose  mind  was  employed  on  his  commercial  profits : 

"  Nor  does  he  govern  onlj,  or  direct, 
Bat  much  performs  himaelf.    Ko  works,  indeed, 
That  Mk  robust,  tough  sinews,  bred  to  toil, 
Berrile  employ ;  but  suck  om  may  amuee, 
Kot  tire,  demanding  rather  skill  than  force/' 
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THE    PEACH-TREE    AND  ITS    ENEMIES. 

BY   tfABOARETTA   H.   MORRIS,  GERMANTOWX,  PA. 
(Se«t  Frontispiece.) 

I  NOW  send  a  Peach  branch,  surrounded  by  insects  that  belong  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Peach-tree,  as  they  so  largely  contribute  to  that  fatal  disease,  the 
Yellows  ;  that  disease  about  which  so  much  has  been  written,  and  over 
which  so  dark  a  cloud  appears  to  rest,  as  it  has  hitherto  baffled  the  skill  of 
the  most  practical  fruit-growers,  yielding  to  no  remedy,  and  in  some  cases 
giving  the  infection  to  all  the  trees  in  the  neighborhood. 

After  years  of  close  attention  to  the  culture  of  the  Peach-tree,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion,  that  as  soon  as  the  Yellows  makes  its  appearance,  tlie  best 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  cut  the  tree  down  and  burn  it,  for  all  endeavors  to  re- 
store its  health  will  be  lost  labor. 

I  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion  for  the  following  reasons :  The  Yel- 
lows arises  from  various  causes  :  first,  from  soil  exhausted  of  those  chem- 
ical agents  that  are  necessary  for  the  nourishment  of  both  tree  and 
fruit — agents  that  have  been  so  abundantly  found  in  the  virgin  soil  of 
our  Middle  and  Southern  States,  but  which  appear  to  be  exhausted  by 
the  over-culture  of  the  Peach  in  the  old  plantations,  but  which  are  as 
lavishly  produced  in  a  new  clearing,  where  Peaches  have  never  been 
raised  :  there  may  be  seen  Peach-trees,  growing  in  all  their  pride  and  glory, 
and  crowned  with  their  rich  foliage  and  most  luscious  fruit,  if  they  can  be 
protected  from  late  frosts,  and  their  deadly  enemies,  the  insects.  A  late 
frost,  if  severe  enough  to  freeze  the  sap  in  the  tender  and  delicate  sap- 
vessels,  will  be  fatal  to  the  tree  :  though  it  may  linger  through  the  spring 
and  early  summer,  the  effect  of  impeded  circulation  will  show  itself  in  the 
exhausting  heats  of  July  and  August,  and  the  spurious  yellow  growth  will  tell 
the  tale  that  death  is  inevitable.  The  tree  had  better  then  be  cut  down,  for 
it  is  only  a  cumberer  of  the  ground. 

The  next  deadly  enemy  is  the  well-known  peach-borer,  the  uEgeria  exi- 
toaa  of  Say.  This  wasp-like  insect  may  be  seen  hovering  around  the  roots 
and  lower  parts  of  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  in  the  bright  noondays  of  June 
and  July,  seeking  a  tender  spot  where  she  may  thrust  her  eggs  into  the  sap- 
vessels  of  the  inner  bark,  where  the  young  grubs  find  their  food.  If  undis- 
turbed by  the  guardian  spirit  of  the  orchard  and  forest,  the  woodpecker,  or 
by  the  pruning-knife  of  the  gardener,  the  little  grub  feeds  in  secret  on  the 
vital  principle  of  the  tree,  gnaws  its  tortuous  path  around  the  trunk,  and,  as 
winter  approaches,  seeks  shelter  under  ground  among  the  roots,  feeding 
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on  them  until  the  following  spring,  when  it  gradually  gnaws  its  way  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  trunk ;  it  then  leaves  the  tree,  and  a  little  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  among  the  gum  and  castings  that  have  exuded  from 
the  wounded  bark,  it  forms  the  follicle  No.  3  around  itself,  and,  simulating 
death,  awaits  its  change. 

In  the  early  mornings  of  June  the  perfect  fly  may  be  seen  bursting  the 
upper  end  of  the  follicle,  and  gradually  emerging  from  its  tomb.  At  first 
its  delicate  wings  are  wet,  and  closely  rolled  about  its  body.  When  it  has 
painfully  struggled  out  of  the  pupa  case.  No.  4,  it  clings  to  the  follicle  for  a 
few  minutes  to  rest ;  then  it  crawls  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  takes  firm  hold 
with  its  claws  of  the  rough  bark,  and,  with  its  head  upwards,  gradually  un- 
rolls and  expands  its  wings  ;  the  juices  from  its  swollen  body  rush  like  rills 
through  the  veins  of  the  pendent  wings,  and  in  half  an  hour  they  will  have* 
stretched  to  their  full  size  and  beauty.  The  upper  wings  and  body  of  the 
female.  No.  1,  are  opaque,  and  of  a  fine  steel  blue  metallic  color,  while  the 
under  wings  are  transparent,  and  glisten  with  the  irised  hues  of  the  rain- 
bow ;  the  middle  of  the  body  is  adorned  with  an  orange-red  band,  which  adds 
brilliancy  to  its  light  and  delicate  form.  The  male,  No.  2,  is  smaller  than  its 
mate,  its  body  and  legs  are  steel  blue,  and  all  four  of  the  wings  clear  and 
beautifully  iridescent ;  all  the  wings  are  edged  with  a  dark  blue  fringe,  and 
the  upper  pair  have  a  dark  wedge-shaped  band  near  the  outer  fcxtremUy. 

If  the  grubs  are  carefully  searched  for,  and  taken  from  the  roots  in  the 
months  of  August  and  September,  the  trees  may  be  saved ;  but  if  they  are 
allowed  to  feed  unmolested,  and  girdle  the  trunk  and  roots,  which  is  their 
habit,  the  yellow  and  exhausted  branches  tell  the  tale  that  death  is  inevi- 
table ;  therefore,  cut  the  tree  down  and  burn  it,  for  it  cumbereth  the 
ground. 

No.  6  is  a  magnified  drawing  of  No.  6 — the  Tomicus  limifiaris.  This 
minute  beetle  is  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  infectious  Yellows.  The 
Tomicus  is  strictly  a  bark-beetle,  as  both  larva  and  beetle  feed  on  the  sap- 
vessels  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  Peach-tree  ;  they  may  be  found  in  the  grub 
state  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  and  if  numerous  will  destroy  the 
tree  in  which  they  feed,  producing  an  irritation  analogus  to  the  itch  in  the 
human  species.  I  have  seen  them  in  such  numbers  that  one  of  these  mi  note 
grubs  was  found  in  every  pore  of  the  bark,  from  the  top  branch  to  the  root ; 
a  swelling  of  the  sap-vessels  ensued,  and  spurious  yellow  shoots  were 
thrown  out  from  every  bud  ;  entire  exhaustion  and  death  of  the  tree  soon 
followed ;  the  grubs  became  pupa,  and  changed  to  beetles  in  the  dying  tree, 
and  then  took  wing  and  made  their  home  in  the  nearest  tree,  which  they 
soon  killed  in  like  manner.  Thus  the  infection  spread  from  tree  to  tree,  until 
ten  trees  were  destroyed  before  the  cause  of  their  deathWas  discovered.  In 
this  case  it  was  evident  that  no  care  could  save  the  infected  trees  or  protect 
•  the  healthy  ones,  but  cutting  the  sickly  trees  down  and  burning  them,  thus 
destroying  this  minute  but  powerful  enemy. 

In  this  sad  picture  there  is  one  bright  gleam,  showing  the  beautiful  order 
of  the  great  Creator,  who  formed  these  grubs  to  restrain  the  undue  growth 
and  increase  of  the  fruit-tree,  and  now  provides  a  check  on  them,  and  sends 
the  Ichneumon,  our  watchful  friend  and  protector.  Ever  on  the  wing,  or  with 
a  quick,  light  step  and  jerking  motion,  it  glances  from  place  to  place,  inces- 
santly tapping  the  spot  on  which  it  alights  with  its  long  and  delicate  feel 
,  seeking  a  home  for  its  young,  which  it  finds  in  the  bodies  of  living  gr 
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and  caterpillars.  The  moment  the  Ichneumon  discovers  the  spot  where  a 
grub  is  concealed,  it  pierces  the  bark  with  its  sword-like  ovapositor,  and 
with  unerring  instinct  darts  the  egg  into  the  fatty  part  of  the  grub,  which 
the  young  Ichneumon  feeds  on,  never  approaching  the  vital  parts,  as  the  con- 
tinued life  of  the  grub  is  necessary  to  its  own  existence ;  thus  they  both  feed 
on  until  the  time  of  change  approaches :  then  the  exhausted  gr4ib  spins  a 
feeble  follicle,  in  which  it  dies,  while  the  Ichneumon  passes  through  its  death- 
like sleep  in  safety,  and  at  the  appointed  time  comes  forth  a  perfect  fly,  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  destruction  as  its  parent  had  done. 

The  Peach-trees  may  be  protected  from  the  ^geria  by  covering  the  lower 
part  of  the  trunk  and  exposed  portions  of  the  root  with  a  plaster  of  rosin 
and  grease,  thick  enough  to  prevent  the  fly  from  depositing  her  eggs  in  the 
bark. 


HEATING  APPARATUS  FOR  HORTICULTURAL  GLASS-HOUSES. 


BY   WU.    CHORLTON. 

As  at  this  time  of  the  year  our  heating  apparatus,  for  artificial  culture, 
is  inactive  operation,  a  few  practical  remarks  relating  thereto  may  be  of 
service  to  some  of  your  readers. 

We  all  know  that  fuel  of  any  kind  requires  to  be  heated  to  a  certain  de- 
gree before  combustion  commences,  and  when  it  does  take  place,  heat  is 
given  out,  and  so  continues  to  be,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  bulk  of 
material  and  supply  of  oxygen  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  as  draught  to  the 
furnace.  Whatever  principle  or  kind  of  mechanism  we  may  adopt,  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  consideration  how  to  secure  and  economize  this  subtle 
and  quickly  radiating  medium,  so  as  to  apply  it  to  the  purposes  intended ; 
consequently  it  is  evident  the  machinery  that  will  collect  and  freely  distrib- 
ute the  greatest  amount  must  be  the  best,  and,  also,  if  the  whole  which  is 
evolved  can  be  secured,  we  shall  have  arrived  at  the  maximum  of  our  wishes. 
Heat  .from  combustion  may  influence  the  surrounding  atmosphere  by  direct 
radiation,  or  contact  with  some  conducting  material,  which  afterwards  dis- 
tributes it  to  tlie  desired  spot,  but  as  wo  cannot  accept  the  former,  on  ac- 
count of  the  noxious  gases  that  are  libTjrated  therewith,  we  have  to  inclose 
the  fire  inside  a  furnace  of  some  kind,  and  so  pass  off  the  deleterious  parts 
by  a  flue  or  chimney. 

The  Brick  Flue  is  the  most  primitive,  direct,  and  simple  method  of  warm- 
ing horticultural  structures.  The  heat  in  this  case  is  conveyed  along  the 
interior  of  what  may  be  called  an  elongated  chimney,  generally  placed 
nearly  horizontal  on  the  length  of  the  house,  and,  as  the  bricks  are  composed 
of  partially  conducting  material,  it  becomes  absorbed,  and  finally  liberated 
on  the  opposite  side,  when  it  is  radiated  over  the  entire  cubic  bulk  of  the 
house.  When  heat  has  a  free  exit  from  its  source,  and  is  allowed  to  pass 
quickly  away  into  the  external  atmosphere,  a  great  portion  is  wasted,  which 
renders  necessary  the  precaution  of  preventing  such  loss.  If  there  is  a 
large  surface  exposed  to  the  action  of  radiation  from  the  fire,  the  heat  is 
collected  in  the  chamber  and  is  more  effectually  compressed  against  the 
brickwork  and  through  it,  and  if  the  flue  is  comparatively  capacious,  the 
same  thing  takes  place  throughout  the  whole  length ;  but  when  the  furnace 
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is  small,  and  the  flue  contracted,  there  is  very  little  chance  of  gaining  this 
compression,  and  the  arrangement  becomes  little  better  that  a  channel  by 
which  to  convey  the  gases,  and  heat' also,  away.  For  a  small  greenhouse, 
the  fire-chamber  ought  not  to  be  smaller  than  two  feet  long,  two  feet  high, 
and  eighteen  inches  wide ;  and  the  flue  twelve  inches  high  by  eight  inches 
wide,  inside  measure,  and  for  a  larger  house  in  proportion.  Three  feet  long, 
and  correspondingly  roomy  other  ways,  will,  however,  be  as  large  as  is  ad- 
visable to  construct  any  furnace.  Owing  to  the  tendency  of  heat  to  pass 
upwards,  the  flue  ought  to  be  placed  as  near  the  front  of  the  house  as  may 
be  convenient,  continued  across  it  at  the  farthest  end,  and  out  to  the  chim- 
ney, or  back  again  near  the  middle,  and  so  on  to  the  place  of  beginning  ; 
but  in  such  case  care  must  be  used,  so  as  to  secure  a  gentle  rise  on  the 
whole  length,  or  the  heavy  gases  and  occasional  damp  will  impede  the 
draught,  and  cause  danger  from  bursting,  or  a  deficiency  of  circulation.  The 
chimney,  also,  should  be  raised  above  the  highest  part  of  the  house,  and  not 
be  exposed  to  the  whirl  of  cross  currents.  For  the  same  reasons  it  is  better 
to  keep  the  furnace  somewhat  below  the  level  of  the  flue,  thereby  enabling 
the  heat  to  radiate  more  freely  from  the  continual  supply,  and  all  bends  in 
the  flue  should  be  rounded.  As  common  bricks  soon  burn  out,  and  are  liable 
to  crack,  fire-bricks  ought  to  be  used  for  constructing  all  parts  around  and 
adjacent  to  the  fire ;  and  fire-clay  tiles,  which  are  now  manufactured  of  all 
sizes,  are  the  best  for  covers  to  the  flue.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add, 
all  materials  should  be  of  the  best  quality,  and  the  joints  closely  and 
smoothly  pointed. 

With  regard  to  the  relative  amount  of  cubic  bulk  to  be  heated,  if  we  take 
for  example  a  house  forty  feet  long,  twelve  feet  wide,  five  feet  high  in  front, 
and  fourteen  feet  high  at  the  back,  it  will  contain  a  little  over  4,500  feet  to 
be  acted  on.  Allowing  the  temperature  outside  to  be  10^  or  20°  below  zero, 
and  the  house  a  lean-to. roof,  only  ordinarily  situated  as  to  protection  from 
cold  winds,  a  flue  of  the  above  dimensions,  and  furnace  of  the  smaller  capac- 
ity, would  raise  the  internal  air  to  55°  or  00°  at  midnight ;  but  if  the  house 
were  to  be  extended  ten  feet  longer,  it  would  be  reduced  to  45°  or  50°. 
With  a  further  extension,  another  fire  would  be  required,  and  so  on  accord- 
ing to  length.  If  the  cubic  volume  be  greater,  without  increase  of  length, 
the  size  of  both  furnace  and  flue  ought  to  correspond. 

Heating  by  Hot  Water  is  of  much  more  recent  introduction  than  brick 
flues,  and  is  more  worthy  of  the  age  we  live  in.  However  well  the  work  on 
flues  may  be  executed,  or  good  the  materia],  they  are  subject  to  crack  and 
crumble  away,  and  need  constant  repairs,  to  say  nothing  of  the  injurious 
effects  caused  by  the  escape  of  noxious  gases,  and  the  destruction  of  oxy- 
gen by  the  often  nearly  red-hot  bricks,  all  of  which  are  objectionable  con- 
siderations. Fortunately,  hot  water  obviates  all  these  evils,  and  gives  us 
an  atmosphere  as  pure  as  can  be  required,  and  a  warmer  temperature  with- 
out any  chemical  change  worthy  of  notice,  with  the  further  advantage  of 
being  easily  and  securely  worked  by  the  most  ignorant  operator,  if  he  only 
knows  how  to  light  and  keep  a  fire  going.  When  any  improved  principle 
of  practical  utility  is  introduced  to  the  world,  there  are  frequently  many  and 
various  ingenious  devices  brought  out  to  accomplish  the  same  end.  Such 
has  been  the  case  with  our  present  subject 

It  should  be  understood  here,  that  the  boiler  is  the  prime  motor  by  which 
the  circulation  is  secured,  and  the  pipes  are  simply  conductors  of  the  water, 
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and  radiators  of  the  heat.  Of  boilers  there  are  many  kinds,  and  if  we  were 
to  believe  the  inventors,  there  is  no  worst  among  them.  There  has  not  been 
any  reliable  set  of  experiments  to  test  the  relative  merits  of  each,  neither  is 
it  likely  there  will  be  at  present ;  but  we  have  practical  experience  and 
scientific  principles  to  assist  iu  determining  somewhat  accurately  the  amount 
of  work  which  the  different  constructions  can  accomplish  with  a  certain 
amount  of  fuel.  Taking  these  two  guides  as  a  test  point,  and  we  demon- 
strate that  a  large  surface  of  metal  ought  to  be  exposed  to  the  direct  action 
of  the  fire,  and  not  only  so,  but  the  heat  evolved  should  so  come  into  con- 
tact with  all  parts,  that  the  lines- of  radiation  may  strike,  as  they  emerge 
from  the  combustion,  upon  the  inner  surfaces,  so  as  to  cause  a  refraction,  and, 
consequently,  a  compression  of  the  heat,  which  of  itself  and  alone  assists  in 
producing  more,  and  therefore  a  greater  amount  with  a  limited  supply  of 
fuel.  A  large  radiating  surface,  then,  is  the  principal  advantage,  and  all 
others  over  which  the  draft  may  be  conducted  have  only  an  auxiliary  effect, 
and  are  of  secondary  consideration.  To  make  our  subject  more  clear,  it 
may  be  well  to  explain  the  construction  of  a  few  of  the  best  boilers  that  have 
been  submitted  to  public  approval,  and  which  the  writer  has  fully  tested  by 
practical  operation. 

The  Saddle  Boiler  is  well  known,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  was 
considered  the  best  in  use.  When  of  the  right  model,  it  is  a  good  boiler  if 
properly  set  and  constructed,  as  in  Fig.  1.  The  end  opposite  to  the  front 
is  closed  ;  there  are  two  open  spaces,  one  on  each  side,  for  the.  escape  of 
smoke,  and  the  whole  is  inclosed  in  brickwork,  with  a  space  left  all  around, 
and  a  flue  leading  to  the  chimney.  There  are  many  modifications  of  this 
principle,  but  none  that  we  have  seen,  of  such  construction,  are  more  power- 
ful than  this. 

The  Cylinder  Boiler,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  an  upright  chamber,  having 
double  casings,  between  which  the  water  is  contained  ;  there  is  a  flow  pipe 
at  the  top,  and  a  return  one  on  the  side  near  to  the  bottom,  while  the  smoke 
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is  liberated  by  another  pipe  on  the  opposite  side,  immediately  under  the 
upper  cap,  which  is  also  double,  and  connected  with  the  upright  cylin- 
der. Fig.  2  is  a  longitudinal  cross  section.  The  fire  in  this  model  is  inside 
the  boiler,  and  there  is  the  advantage  of  it  occupying  little  space,  besides 
which,  there  is  no  brickwork  required.  This  apparatus  will  do  its  work 
very  well ;  but,  owing  to  the  perpendicular  form,  the  heat  strikes  intensely 
upon  the  top  or  horizontal  part,  and  the  sides  are  only  slightly  acted  on, 
which  produces  an  unsteady  flow  of  the  water  in  the  pipes,  and  danger 
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its  flowing  over  at  the  feed  tank  when  not  even  at  the  boiling  point.  It  is 
best  adapted  for  very  small  greenhouses,  where  a  more  powerful  apparatus 
is  not  needed.  The  deviations  from  this  are  the  many  varieties  of  corrugated 
cylinders,  and  upright  tubular  boilers,  all  of  which  are  very  little  superior. 
We  may  also  include  the  Horizontal  Cylinder,  or  Cannon  Boiler^  Fig.  3, 
which  is  only  the  above,  with  a  slight  alteration,  laid  down  on  its  side. 
Here  there  is  the  great  objection  of  much  space  being  required  ;  it  is 
cumbersome,  and  has  to  be  inclosed  in  a  vault  of  brickwork.  In  the  ex- 
ample given,  the  fire  first  plays  on  the  under  side  to  the  back,  returns  again 
through  the  middle,  and  again  returns  back,  more  elevated,  to  the  chimney. 
This  is  converting^  nearly  all  the  passages  for  heat  into  flues,  and,  conse- 
quently, although  it  travels  a  long  distance  while  in  connection  with  the 
boiler,  there  is  very  little  radiating  power.  This  construction  will  work,  we 
admit,  but  it  is  far  from  being  the  best. 

The  Cone  Boiler. — One  of  the  most  primitive  boilers  was  in  form  like  a 
cone,  and  was  in  use  thirty  years  since.  This  apparatus  gave  satisfaction  at 
the  time.  It  was  simply  a  double-cased  cone,  with  the  water  between,  a 
flow  pipe  at  the  top,  a  return  one  at  the  side  near  the  base,  and  the  whole 
was  inclosed  in  a  hollow  chamber  of  brickwork.  The  inner  surface  of  this 
construction  was  well  formed  for  the  radiation  of  heat,  providing  the  fire 
had  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  inside,  and  the  outlet  been  from  the 
upper  part  of  this  interior  portion  ;  but  the  first  examples  of  this  kind  were 
not  so,  for  the  fire  was  in  a  grate  below,  and  the  boiler  raised  some  distance 


Fig.  3. 

above,  notwithstanding  which  a  considerable  radiation,  with  compression, 
was  produced,  and  hence  the  good  quality  of  this  original  model.  After  a 
time  the  error  as  to  the  position  of  the  fire  was  corrected,  and  we  had  the 
cone  elongated  at  the  base,  a  door  made  at  the  side,  a  grate  fixed  inside 
below,  fire-bricks  around  where  the  fire  was  built,  and  the  smoke-pipe  placed 
near  the  top.  This  was  a  great  improvement,  but  not  yet  complete.  Various 
adjuncts  were  afterwards  added  to  the  interior  space,  and  water  passages 
connecting  with  the  main  casings.  Each  of  these  alterations  have  been  a 
progressive  step  towards  connecting  the  two  best  models  we  have  so 
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had  a  knowledge  of,  viz.,  the  Cone  and  Saddle  forms,  and  we  have,  at  last, 
got  the  two  BO  effectually  combined  as  to  make  one  boiler  do  nearly  the 
work  that  two  of  these  would  do  separately*  with  the  extra  advantages  of 
occupying  very  little  room,  no  brickwork  being  required  ;  a  small  grate  ; 
large  space  for  fuel,  (which  enables  the  operator  to  work  a  steady  heat ;) 
sufficient  volume  for  radiation,  and  a  large  surface  furnished  in  the  right 
position  for  direct  contact  Fig.  4  is  an  upright  cross  section  of  this  com- 
bination. After  having  practically  operated  with  nearly  all  kinds,  I  have 
not  found  any  to  be  so  efficient  as  this,  either  for  power,  steadiness  of  action, 
or  the  little  attention  required*  What  is  hitherto  mentioned  of  warming  by 
hot  water,  is  simply  a  circulation  gained  by  specific  gravity  without  any 
confined  pressure.  A  given  bulk  of  cold  water  is  heavier  than  the  same 
cubic  contents  when  heated  ;  and,  of  course,  when  there  is  a  difference  in 
temperature  between  the  upper  and  lower  pipes,  and  a  free  egress  around 
the  boiler,  the  heavier  and  colder  part  will  fall  to  the  lowest  point,  and  the 
heated,  or  lighter,  is  drawn  onwards  along  the  upper,  until  an  equilibrium 
of  temperature  is  arrived  at.  The  action  of  the  fire,  when  working,  is  con- 
tinually heating  the  water  in  the  boiler,  which  travels  along  the  fiow  pipe, 
cools  on  its  passage  onwards,  and  returns  to  the  boiler  much  reduced  in 
temperature,  and  consequently  heavier.  In  this  principle  there  is  always  a 
feed-tank  placed  on  the  length  of  the  pipes,  which  is  an  egress  in  case  of  the 
water  boiling,  or  at  the  point  of  forming  steam,  so  that  an  explosion  or  any 
amount  of  dangerous  pressure  never  can  take  place ;  for  so  long  as  the 
water  is  kept  below  the  boiling  point,  the  stream  is  only  a  placid  circulation. 
The  water  may  be  boiled  out  of  the  pipes  by  carelessness,  but  no  danger 
arises  therefrom.  When  such  does  occur,  steam  will  be  evolved  into  the 
house  ;  the  fire  ought  to  be  drawn  out  immediately,  the  pipes  refilled,  and 
set  to  work  as  before. 

Various  kinds  of  material  have  been  tried  for  circulating  water,  but 
nothing  answers  so  well  as  copper  or  cast-iron  pipes  ;  and  as  the  former  are 
more  expensive,  without  any  counterbalancing  benefit,  the  latter  are  almost 
universally  adopted.  These  are  generally  made  four  inches  in  diameter, 
and  jointed  together  with  iron  filings  and  sal-ammoniac.  Taking  this  size 
as  a  guide,  it  may  be  of  service  to  speak  of  the  proportion  in  length,  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  warmth  required,  and  the  cubic  bulk  to  be  heated. 
Some  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  exposed  situations  and  double  span 
houses,  but  taking  a  medium  position,  and  an  ordinary  lean-to  house,  where 
the  thermometer  may  fall  sometimes  to  10^  or  20^  below  zero,  a  safe  calcu- 
lation may  be  considered  to  be  one  lineal  foot  of  four-inch  pipe  for  every  fif- 
teen cubic  feet  in  the  house,  when  the  inside  temperature  is  required  to 
reach  70^,  at  midnight,  (which  is  as  hiffh  as  is  ever  wanted  for  any  purpose,) 
Or,  if  only  45°  to  60®,  which  is  suitable  for  most  common  greenhouse  cul- 
ture, then  one  foot  of  pipe  to  twenty-five  cubic  feet  will  be  sufficient.  The  heat 
of  the  water  is  taken  at  200°,  and  from  these  reckonings  the  intervening 
differences  of  other  requirements  may  be  estimated. 

There  are  other  methods  of  heating,  such  as  radiating  from  large  surfaces 

of  iron  cylinders,  which  parch  the  air,  and,  therefore,  are  more  objectionable 

than  the  common  fine  ;  £Rgh  Pressure,  or  confining  the  water  in  small  pipes 

without  any  outlet^  when  they  may  be  heated  to  some  400°  ;  but  there  is 

,  great  danger  of  bursting  in  this  method,  even  with  care,  and  it  is  always 

t^unsafe.    The  Open  Tank  has  been  much  spoken  of,  and  is  good,  when  a 
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more  than  tisaal  ratio  of  moisture  is  needed  in  the  atmosphere  ;  but  as  the 
same  can  be  accomplished  by  open  flanges  fixed  on  the  pipes,  this  latter  Is 
not  worth  discussing. 

[There  arc  other  Hot  Water  boilers  of  recent  introduction,  some  of  which 
seem  to  possess  merit ;  but  they  have  not  yet  been  tested  so  as  to  be  spo- 
ken of  confidently.  There  is  much  room  for  improvement,  however,  in  the 
best  of  them.  We  have  seen  boilers  which  we  consider,  in  some  important 
respects,  superior  to  either  of  tnbse  above  named.  The  Cone  Boiler  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  of  those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Chorlton. — Ed.] 


BLACK    HAMBURGHS    IN    THE    OPEN    AIR. 

BY  B.   O.   PABDEE. 

The  important  question  has  often  been  raised  by  amateurs,  Can  these  de- 
licions  grapes  be  successfully  raised  in  the  open  air  in  the  latitude  of  New 
York  city  ?  I  am  happy  to  be  enabled,  from  the  experience  of  others,  to  give 
an  affirmative  answer  to  the  question.  For  several  years  past  the  tables 
of  our  Horticultural  exhibitions  have  displayed  fine,  large,  well-ripened 
bunches  of  the  genuine  Black  Hamburgh  grapes,  of  a  quality  that  would 
do  no  discredit  to  a  respectable  cold  vinery,  from  the  open  garden  of  Mrs. 
Daniel  Parish^  at  her  fine  residence  on  Union  Square,  in  New  York  city. 

A  recent  visit,  taken  in  connection  with  others  a  year  or  two  ago,  brought 
to  my  notice  three  large  vines,  which  I  am  assured  have  borne  good  crops 
of  luscious  Black  Hamburghs  every  year,  with  one  exception,  during  the  last 
nine  years;  and  this,  too,  without  laying  them  down  or  giving  them  the  least 
protection. 

If  we  are  asked.  How  is  this  ?  we  say  in  reply :  The  vines  are  set  in  a 
well-prepared,  wide,  deep  border,  arranged  by  the  well-known  florist,  Mr. 
Isaac  Buchanan,  of  West  Seventeenth-street,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late 
Thomas  Hogg.  The  front  of  the  border  is  covered  with  a  flag-stone  walk  of 
the  width  of  from  six  to  eight  feet,  and  the  vines  are  trained  on  the  south 
wall  of  the  carriage-house.  The  garden,  which  is  about  fifty  feet  square,  is 
protected  on  all  sides  by  the  buildings  on  the  adjacent  streets.  Beyond  this 
fiag-etone  walk,  say  eight  feet  in  width,  is  now  an  Althaea  hedge ;  formerly  an 
Arbor  VitaB  hedge  occupied  its  place,  but  it  was  killed  during  a  verj'  severe 
winter ;  the  same  frost,  however,  spared  the  Black  Hamburgh  vines,  though 
unprotected.  The  only  warming  influence  we  could  discover,  after  a  close 
inspection,  was  the  wide  surface  of  flag-stones  in  front. 

This  experiment  demonstrates  the  proposition  that  Black  Hamburgh 
grapes  can  be  successfully  raised  in  the  open  air,  in  this  city,  under  pecu- 
liarly favorable  circumstances. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  saw  fine  large  clusters — some  weighing  about  two 
pounds — of  the  same  choice  variety  of  foreign  grape,  grown  in  the  open  air 
in  the  city  of  Utica,  in  the  fine  grounds  of  the  Rev.  Philemon  H.  Fowler,  D.  D. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  vines,  including  some  dozen  or  fifteen  hardy  native 
varieties,  Isabella,  Ac,  have  to  be  laid  down  and  buried  slightly  every  win- 
ter, in  order  to  withstand  the  very  cold  winter  weather  of  Utica.  It,  how- 
ever, beautifully  illustrates  the  practicability  and  importance  of  "  bending 
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events  to  one's  will,"  and  thus  enabling  us  to  enjoy  the  lazuries  of  tropical 
climes,  even  under  adverse  circumstances  and  the  severest  climate. 

[Under  very  favorable  and  peculiar  circumstances  we  have  no  doubt  that 
some  varieties  of  Foreign  Grapes  may  be  successfully  raised  in  gardens  at- 
tached to  city  residences  ;  we  have  seen  several  such  cases.  We  remember 
a  vine  of  the  White  Lisbon,  in  a  yard  in  the  lower  part  of  Water  street, 
which  for  a  period  of  some  twenty  years  prodaced  annually  a  fair  crop  of 
grapes.  It  was  finally  destroyed  by  the"^  Great  Fire."  The  fruit  of  this 
vine  we  had  opportunities  of  tasting  a  number  of  years,  and  remember  it  as 
being  good.  With  the  exception  of  a  border,  about  three  feet  wide,  the  yard 
was  paved  with  brick.  We  know  of  several  other  vines  producing  occa- 
sional crops  of  fair  fruit  under  favorable  circumstances,  and  we  know,  too, 
of  a  good  many  which  have  utterly  failed  to  ripen  half  a  dozen  bunches  in 
as  many  years.  The  late  Roswell  L.  Colt,  of  Paterson,  gave  much  attention 
to  the  out-door  culture  of  the  Foreign  Grape,  and  met  with  some  success, 
but  finally  abandoned  it  as  unsuited  to  our  climate,  at  least  in  this  latitude; 
and  this,  in  our  opinion,  must  be  the  result  of  all  such  efforts,  notwithstand- 
ing an  occasional  instance  of  success.  Our  only  dependence,  for  vineyard 
culture,  must  be  upon  our  native  varieties,  and  hybrids  from  them.  This  is 
now  so  well  understood,  that  it  will  require  a  good  many  instances  of  suc- 
cess more  striking  than  those  given  above,  to  induce  practical  men  to  em- 
bark'in  the  culture  of  the  Foreign  Grape  in  the  vineyard  ;  and  yet  we  know 
that  thousands  and  thousands  of  imported  grape  cuttings  are  annually  sold 
in  the  city  of  New  York  at  prices  for  which  a  good  native  vine  could  be 
purchased  at  any  respectable  nursery  ;  the  majority  of  these  cuttings,  too, 
are  of  kinds  positively  inferi6r  to  our  best  native  grapes,  for  the  table  at 
least.  We  have  had  our  share  of  experience  in  the  out-door  culture  of  the 
Foreign  Grape,  and  our  success,  at  a  considerable  cost  of  labor,  has  been  mea- 
gre indeed  ;  and  we  cannot  add  much  by  way  of  encouragement,  except  under 
some  such  favorable  circumstances  as  those  noted  by  Mr.  Pardee ;  where  these 
exist,  tlie  amateur  will  find  the  subject  worthy  of  his  attention. — Ed] 


DESIGNS  IN  RURAL  ARCHITECTURE—AN  ITALIAN  VILLA. 

BT   O.   R.   BARNBY,    LYNN,   KASS. 

"  The  villa,  or  country  house  proper,  is  the  most  refined  home  of  America, 
the  home  of  its  most  leisurely  and  educated  class  of  citizens.  Nature  and 
art  both  lend  it  their  happiest  influence.  Amid  the  serenity  and  peace  of 
sylvan  scenes,  surrounded  by  the  perennial  freshness  of  nature,  enriched 
without  and  within  by  objects  of  universal  beauty  and  interest — objects 
that  touch  the  heart  and  awaken  the  understanding — ^it  is  in  such  houses 
that  we  should  look  for  the  happiest  social  and  moral  development  of  our 
people." 

So  said  Downing,  and  what  better  could  be  said  ?  what  more  graceful 
description,  in  a  few  words,  of  a  country  home  of  the  first  class  could  we 
have  ?  Taking  it  for  a  text,  we  will  proceed,  without  further  premising,  to 
the  explanation  of  the  design  which  we  offer  the  readers  of  the  Horticultur- 
this  month. 
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DESIGNS  DC  RURAL  ARCHIXBCTUBS— AN  ITALIAN  VILLA. 

We  here  have  a  design  for  an  Italian  villa  of  considerable  accommoda- 
tion. Snch  a  dwelling  will  require  for  its  situation  an  estate  where  ample 
room  can  be  devoted  to  pleasure  grounds  alone.  It  should  be  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a  highly  cultivated  park,  surrounded  by  noble  trees,  and  look- 
ing out  upon  pleasant  lawns  and  agreeable  distant  scenery.  It  is  designed 
to  be  built  of  brick  and  covered  with  stucco,  and  the  stone  trimmings  of  free- 


stone, and  those  of  wood  painted  to  correspond  ;  or,  it  may  be  constructed 
of  rough  split  stone  for  the  main  walls,  and  the  same,  or  a  darker  color 
of  the  same,  hammer  dressed,  for  the  trimmings.  The  roof  should  be  covered 
with  tin,  laid  on  in  rolls,  and  painted.  The  principal  windows  should  all 
be  glazed  with  plate  glass,  to  give  a  deep,  rich  effect  to  the  openings.  The 
interior  finish  should  be  plain  and  simple,  but  massive  in  design.    Block 
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paper  will  have  a  cool,  pleasant  effect  for  the  halls  and  entries  ;  while  for 
the  other  rooms  of  the  principal  floor  we  should  prefer  dark-colored  paper, 
in  order  to  furnish  a  good  background  for  pictures,  &c.  The  upper  and 
lower  halls  may  be  more  effectually  lighted  by  having  wells  in  the  floors 
above  them,  receiving  light  from  the  roof  lantern,  which  should  be  glazed 
wiih  colored  glass. 

The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  is  as  follows : 

The  entrance  gallery  in  front  is  reached  by  two  flights  of  granite  steps, 
approaching  it  at  the  sides  ;  double  glazed  doors  open  into  the  vestibule, 
and  from  this,  through  an  arch,  we  enter  the  main  hall.  Directly  on  the 
left  is  the  principal  staircase  hall,  through  which  we  pass  to  the  reception 
room  in  the  tower.     Farther  on  is  the  library,  fitted  with  permanent  book- 


cases, and  connecting,  by  means  of  glass  doors,  with  a  large  and  pleasant 
conservatory.  This  feature,  we  think,  will  be  quite  a  favorite  ;  when  filled 
with  rare  and  beautiful  flowers,  it  will  form  an  appropriate  framework  to  the 
vista  across  the  lawn  and  park,  seen  from  a  point  in  the  main  hall.  Return- 
ing to  the  hall,  we  have,  on  the  right,  a  parlor  in  front  and  a  large  dining- 
room  in  the  rear  ;  connected  with  this  are  a  large  china  closet  and  a  pas- 
sage leading  to  the  kitchen.  It  also  opens  into  the  back  hall,  containing 
stairs  to  the  chambers  and  cellar^  and  opening  upon  the  back  piazza.  The 
kitchen  is  placed  in  a  convenient  position  ;  adjoining  it  is  a  pantry,  and 
beyond  the  pantry  is  a  good-sized  storeroom.  In  the  cellar  are  wash-room, 
laundry,  storeroom,  furnace,  cistern,  &c. 
In  the  second  floor  are  apartments   corresponding  mainly  with  those 
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below.  We  have  four  large  chambers,  with  dressing-rooms  attached,  a 
sewing-room,  a  cabinet  in  the  tower,  and  a  bath-room  over  the  pantry.  In 
the  third  story  of  the  tower  is  a  large  observatory.  The  first  story  is  12  feet 
high  in  the  clear,  the  second  is  10^  feet. 

Cost, — ^The  cost  of  this  house  would  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  choice  of 
the  materials  recommended,  and  the  degree  of  finish  given  to  the  interior.  I 
have  made  no  particular  estimate,  but  should  think  that,  with  a  plain  style 
of  finish,  built  of  brick  and  stucco,  it  would  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$15,000. 


ON  THE  EFFECTS  OF  EXTREMES  OF  TEMPERATURE  UPON 

VEGETATION. 

BT  B.   M. 

Few  subjects  connected  with  horticulture  are  of  more  general  interest 
than  the  preservation  of  fruit-trees,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  from  injury  by 
exposure  to  extremes  of  temperature.  Numerous  have  been  the  experiments 
made,  various  the  theories  propounded,  and  the  modes  advocated,  to  avert 
the  evil,  and  frequent  the  success,  as  also  the  failure,  of  the  methods  adopted. 

Much  remains  to  be  learned,  although  many  facts  have  been  of  recent 
years  accumulated  in  furtherance  of  the  desideratum  to  be  attained.  And 
in  the  present  imperfect  state  oF  this  horticultural  study,  it  may  advance 
the  object  in  view  if  we  can  succeed  in  inducing  the  practical  men  among 
the  readers  of  the  Horticulturist  to  give  the  results  of  their  past  experi- 
ence, and  to  institute  experiments  with  the  view  to  elucidate  the  subject.  In 
view  of  the  latter  object,  we  venture  to  offer  some  remarks  which  may  by 
possibility  be  found  to  some  extent  useful  by  those  who  have  not  hitherto 
given  more  than  a  passing  attention  to  the  matter. 

Plants  of  all  descriptions  have  fixed  constitutions,  which  probably  cannot 
be  changed.  Each  individual  is  capable  of  living  within  certain  limits  of 
temperature.  What  those  limits  are,  whether  of  heat  or  of  cold,  cannot  be 
known,  apriori,  but  must  be  ascertained  by  experiment.  Whatever  those 
limits  are,  so  soon  as  the  plant  is  subjected  to  a  greater  degree  of  either 
extreme  of  temperature,  vegetable  life  ceases.  But  experience  has  shown, 
and  shows  every  day,  that  within  those  extremes^  but  near  the  limits  of 
them,  a  plant  sustains  injury;  and,  although  not  killed,  it  manifests  in 
different  ways  unmistakable  evidence  of  that  injury,  the  which,  however, 
the  judicious  cultivator  can  by  a  special  mode  of  treatment  remedy  and  re- 
move ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  unless  some  particular  mode  be  adopted, 
the  same  injury  would  have  destroyed  life  in  the  plant. 

The  subject,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  embrace  two  principal  inquiries, 
viz. : 

1st.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  injury  sustained  by  vegetation  when  sub- 
jected to  a  greater  extreme  either  of  heat  or  cold  than  is  consistent  with 
its  healthy  state? 

2d.  Is  there  any  means  by  which  such  injury  can  be  guarded  against,  or 
remedied,  when  sustained  f 

The  first  of  these  questions  again  resolves  itself  into  the  inducing  cause 
whether  of  heat  or  cold. 

As  regards  the  nature  of  the  injury  occasioned  to  a  plant  by  excess  o^ 
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hecU,  it  will  be  fonnd  that  the  primary  consequence  is  the  evaporation  or 
exhalation  of  the  sap  and  aqueous  portions  of  the  plant.  This,  if  moderate 
in  degree,  can  be  remedied  by  the  removal  of  the  plant  to  a  moist  tempera- 
ture, or  by  the  supply  of  water  to  the  foliage  and  root.  But  if  the  excess 
of  heat  be  great,  (and  whether  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  is  present  be 
dry  or  moist,)  the  consequence  will  be,  the  speedy  destruction  of  vegetable 
life.  The  process  of  such  destruction  would  appear  to  be,  first,  a  collapse 
of  the  vessels  and  tissue  of  the  plant,  and,  when  the  heat  is  sufficient,  com- 
bustion of  the  entire  fabric. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nature  of  the  injury  received  is  caused  by 
extreme  cold,  the  effect  on  the  plant  will  be  very  different ;  but  here,  again, 
such  effect  will  vary  greatly  according  to  the  species  and  the  constitution  of 
the  plant.  A  slight  but  sudden  comparative  lowering  of  temperature  to  a 
plant  that  is  a  native  of  a  hot  tropical  climate,  or  to  many  hardy  plants  that 
have  been  growing  in  a  hothouse  or  hotbed,  will  frequently  so  affect  a 
plant  that,  unless  returned  to  a  higher  temperature,  its  living  principle  will 
become  extinct  Many  a  gardener  experiences  this  who,  without]  the  due 
precaution  of  "  hardening  off,"  as  he  terms  it,  turns  out  his  young  plants 
from  his  propagating  frames  to  the  open  ground.  In  this  instance  the  in- 
jury sustained  will  be  evidenced  by  the  drooping  appearance  of  the  foliage 
and  young  shoots  of  the  plant,  caused  by  the  comparative  stagnation  of  its 
secretions  induced  by  the  lowering  of  temperature,  and  the  check  given  to 
the  activity  of  the  vital  principle  by  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  greater 
warmth.  Usually  such  a  degree  of  injury  admits  of  a  remedy.  But  if  the 
degree  of  cold  be  increased  to  the  freezing  point,  the  nature  of  the  injury 
sustained  by  the  plant  is  altogether  of  a  different  character.  In  freezing 
we  know  tliat  water  expands,  and  consequently  that  the  sap  contained  in  the 
vessels  of  plants  when  frozen  requires  a  greater  volume.  Within  certain 
limits  the  tissue  of  which  the  vessels  of  plants  are  formed  is  elastic  :  a 
quality  which,  however,  varies  greatly  in  different  species.  When  cold  is 
severe  enough  to  freeze  the  aqueous  secretions  contained  in  the  vessels  of 
a  given  plant;  unless  the  elastic  principle  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  requisite 
expansion  of  the  several  parts,  rupture  of  the  tissue  must  ensue  ;  and  con- 
sequently, partial  or  entire  destruction  of  the  organization  and  of  the  vital 
principle  follows.  But  two  points  here  require  to  be  adverted  to  :  the  one 
that  the  degree  of  frost  may  be  often  sufficient  only  to  affect  the  outer  por- 
tion of  tissue  of  the  stem  ;  and  the  other,  that  previous  to  the  temperature 
descending  so  low  as  the  freezing  point  the  plant  may  be  affected  injuriously 
by  a  less  degree  of  cold,  not  only  in  the  mode  before  adverted  to  tJirough  a 
partial  stagnation  of  the  aqueous  secretions,  but  by  the  contraction  of  those 
secretions  from  the  loss  of  temperature  ;  since  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
water  contracts  as  it  descends  towards  the  freezing  points,  although  it 
expands  in  freezing. 

The  effects,  therefore,  produced  upon  plants  by  extremes  of  temperature, 
chiefly  appear  to  be  the  loss  of  their  secretions  by  evaporation  and  exhaus- 
tion consequent  upon  it,  in  one  class  of  cases,  and  in  others  the  suspension 
of  tbo  vital  energies  of  the  plant,  and  again,  the  destruction  of  the  organi- 
sation by  frost.  And  with  reference  to  the  whole  it  must  ever  be  re- 
membered, that  the  degrees  in  which  these  effects  are  produced  will  be 
varied  and  modified  on  the  one  hand  by  the  intensity  of  the  meteorological 
cause,  and   on  the   other  by  the   constitutional  power  of  each  species  of 
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plant  to  contend  against  it ;  which  experience  has  shown  to  differ  very 
widely. 

Let  us  now  inquire  what  means  appear  best  calculated  to  meet  the  seve- 
ral contingencies  to  which  we  have  referred  ;  and  how  far  it  appears  to  be 
within  our  control  either  to  remedy  or  to  avoid  them. 

The  class  of  injuries  to  plants  resulting  from  heat  are  practically  much 
better  within  the  control  of  the  gardening  world  at  large  than  those  arising 
from  cold  ;  because  they  are  principally  such  as  occur  either  from  want  of 
care  in,  or  from  the  ignorance  of,  the  cultivator.     Such  are  the  burning  of 

Slants  in  hotbeds,  and  the  injurious  effects  produced  by  overheated  plant- 
ouses.  The  remedy  in  reference  to  hotbeds  is  of  course  easy  enough, 
namely,  more  care  in  future.  But  as  regards  over-heated  plant-houses,  a 
word  of  caution  may  not  be  out  of  place.  One  effect  of  it,  the  evil  of  keep- 
ing them  at  too  high  a  temperature  for  the  purpose  to  which  they  are 
applied,  is,  to  prolong  injuriously  the  period  of  the  annual  growth,  by  keep- 
ing up  an  undue  excitement  of  the  energies  of  the  plants  ;  and  the  conse- 
quence of  that  invariably  is,  that  this  new  growth  does  not  mature  suffi- 
ciently, and  whether  for  flowers  or  for  fruit,  a  diminution  of  the  quality  of  the 
crop  results ;  and,  in  addition,  an  exhausted  state  of  the  plants  ensues  which 
is  sure  to  enfeeble  their  powers  of  production  the  following  year;  and  in  some 
cases  for  a  much  longer  period,  even  on  the  assumption  that  the  error 
committed  is  in  future  avoided.  A  caution  on  this  point  also  may  be  added, 
namely,  that  whenever  it  is  discovered  that  plant-houses  are,  or  have  been, 
kept  overheated,  the  return  to  a  proper  but  lower  temperature  must  be 
effected  ffraduaUy,  and  not  suddenly.  Thousands  of  plants  have  been  de- 
stroyed from  inattention  to  this  remark. 

When  we  turn,  however,  to  the  class  of  injuries  to  vegetation  resulting 
from  extremes  of  cold^  we  approach  a  part  of  our  subject  in  which  every 
lover  of  horticulture  in  these  latitudes  feels  a  deep  interest,  whatever  be 
the  branch  of  it  to  which  his  attention  is  directed.  The  fruit-grower  la- 
ments over  his  trees,  the  arboriculturist  over  his  tender  evergreens,  the  florist 
over  his  numberless  rarities,  and  the  market  gardener  fails  not  to  enhance 
the  value  of  his  early  vegetables  by  lamentations  over  his  losses,  real  or 
imaginary,  but  too  often  the  former. 

In  order  to  take  some  general  view  of  this  branch  of  our  subject,  it  will 
be  best  to  consider  it  in  reference  to  some  of  the  practical  details  in  which 
we  every  winter  meet  with  it  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  requirements  of 
a  gentleman's  country  residence  ;  for  there  we  too  often  find  it  operating 
unfortunately,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  an  intelligent  gardener,  to  the 
prejudice  of  every  department  under  his  care.  For  although  his  skill  and 
care  may,  and  usually  do,  avert  serious  injury  from  this  cause  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  varied  duties,  yet  in  numberless  ways  he  is  compelled  to 
refrain,  from  this  cause  alone,  from  many  operations  which,  but  for  it,  he 
would  lay  his  hand  to,  and  to  lament  that  expense  on  the  one  side,  or  incapa- 
bility of  climate  on  the  other,  preclude  the  possibility  of  his  carrying  out 
many  a  vision  which  his  imagination  pictures,  and  which,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, he  possesses  the  needful  knowledge  and  ability  to  realize. 

We  have  above  adverted  to  the  effect  of  frost  upon  the  organization  of 
the  tissue  of  plants.  Experience  has  shown  that,  where  the  intensity  of  the 
freezing  process  has  not  been  sufficient  to  rupture  the  vessels  to  any  con- 
siderable degree,  the  elasticity  of  the  fibre  will  preserve  tlie  plant  from 
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injury  in  numeroas  cases,  if  not  in  all.  But  it  is  found  that,  to  attain  that 
result,  the  plant  must  be  thawed  very  gradually,  for  if  the  thaw  is  sudden 
there  is  much  greater  danger  of  injury.  Why  this  should  be  so  is  not  pre- 
cisely apparent,  beyond  the  assumption  that  it  is  connected  with  the  neces- 
sity for  the  elastic  principle  to  be  brought  into  play  as  evenly  as  possible 
throughout  the  v)hole  structure  of  the  plant  that  has  become  rigid  from  the 
effects  of  frost. 

The  great  object,  therefore,  in  the  recovery  of  plants  from  the  effects  of 
frost,  is,  to  remove  the  frozen  condition  as  gradually  as  possible,  and  to 
guard  them  against  sudden  exposure  to  heat,  and  from  the  direct  influence 
of  the  sun. 

In  plant-houses  this  can  be  effected  by  shading  the  roof,  and  by  syringing 
the  plant  with  very  cold  water ;  taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  that  no  fire 
heat  is  present  that  will  raise  the  temperature  of  the  house  more  than  a 
very  few  degrees  above  the  freezing  point.  If  that  course  is  persevered  in 
for  several  hours  (the  syringing  being  repeated)  until  the  plants  assume 
their  natural  appearance,  it  will  preserve  hundreds  that  otherwise  would 
have  been  killed  ;  although,  of  course,  if  the  frost  has  been  intense,  many 
species  may  have  become  injured  beyond  remedy. 

In  reference  to  this  subject,  (the  syringing  of  frozen  plants,)  we  speak 
with  confidence  from  experience,  and  experiments  made  specially  to  test  the 
correctness  of  the  principle,  many  years  ago,  with  plants  subjected  to 
several  modes  of  treatment.  And  we  advert  to  it  specially,  (although  an 
old  remedy,)  because  we  were  surprised  recently  to  have  its  accuracy  ques- 
tioned by  a  practical  man  who  is  undoubtedly  a  good  gardener.  Neverthe- 
less, we  are  satisfied  that  if  the  conditions  we  have  specified  be  observed, 
(namely,  keeping  down  the  temperature  to  only  just  above  the  freezing  point, 
and  shading,)  this  plan  is  most  valuable.  Any  one  who  doubts  it  has  only 
to  subject  half  a  dozen  plants  of  a  succulent  kind  (such  as  the  geranium) 
to  several  degrees  of  frost,  and  then,  when  quite  stiff,  to  place  some  of  them 
in  a  warm  room,  and  let  the  others  lie  twenty-four  hours  with  their  entire 
heads  immersed  in  a  tub  of  cold  water  in  a  cool  cellar,  and  the  result  will 
show  the  eflScacy  of  removing  frost  by  the  mode  recommended. 

For  out-door  trees  and  plants  when  frozen,  shading  is  perhaps  the  best 
method  within  our  power  to  adopt ;  the  principle,  of  course,  is  the  same, 
namely,  to  let  them  thaw  as  gradually  as  possible.  When  covered  with 
snow,  nothing  can  be  better.  But  with  tender  plants  it  will  be  well  to 
cover  the  snow  over  them  with  straw  or  mats,  so  that  the  sun  may  not  act 
directly  upon  them,  and  the  thawing  process  be  thereby  rendered  more 
gradual. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  trees  and  shrubs  that  are  found  to  be  tender 
in  a  particular  latitude,  when  placed  in  a  southern  aspect,  will,  notwith- 
standing, endure  the  severity  of  winter  when  planted  on  the  north  side  of  a 
fence  or  wood,  so  as  to  be  screened  in  a  great  measure  from  the  sun's  direct 
rays.  This,  of  course,  depends  on  the  same  principle,  the  less  sudden 
nature  of  the  changes  of  temperature  that  take  place  in  such  a  situation. 

There  is  much  reason  to  suppose,  also,  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  frost 
upon  vegetation,  that  the  alternation  and  repetition  of  the  action  of  frost 
and  thaw  upon  it  during  any  given  period,  is  much  more  prejudicial  than 
the  continued  duration  of  the  same  degree  of  intensity  of  cold,  lasting  over 
an  equal  consecutive  number  of  days.    This  possibly  arises  from  the  greater 
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interference  with  the  organization  arising'  from  the  increased  action  that  is 
called  for  in  the  adaptation  of  the  elastic  principle  before  adverted  to,  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  changes  of  temperature.  Hence  arises  a  reason  for  care 
in  guarding,  as  far  as  practicable,  against  the  attack  of  frost ;  and  for 
watchfulness  in  the  replacing  of  coverings,  when  temporarily  removed,  in 
winter,  to  plant  structures  of  all  descriptions. 

Much  diversity  of  opinion  exists  among  practical  men  as  to  the  advantage 
or  otherwise  of  protection  by  straw  or  other  covering  to  trees  and  shrubs  in 
the  open  ground  that  are  somewhat  tender.  Where  the  risk  is  slight  only, 
(according  to  the  species^of  plant,)  we  are  inclined  to  run  it,  in  preference 
to  covering.  But  when  there  is  no  question  about  the  tender  nature  of  the 
plant,  then  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  have  reoourse  to  it.  As  to  the 
mode  to  be  adopted  for  deciduous  plants,  straw  neatly  bound  round  them  is 
as  good,  and  possibly  as  little  offensive,  as  anything.  But  for  evergreens 
an  old  barrel  or  slight  wooden  stracture  is  the  most  effective,  although  not 
very  ornamental. 

Whenever  outdoor  coverings  are  used,  they  should  not  be  removed  too 
early  after  the  winter,  because  the  plant  will  be  more  susceptible  of  changes 
of  temperature  then  than  it  would  have  been  if  left  exposed  to  the  full 
action  of  the  weather. 

We  do  not  assume  that  these  remarks  will  bo  of  value  to  the  practical 
man,  but  we  trust  the  novice  in  horticulture  may  find  some  benefit  from 
attention  to  them. 

[The  preceding  article  is  a  suggestive  one,  and  if  it  were  not  already  so 
long,  we  should  add  here  some  reflections  as  to  how  far  the  temperature  may 
be  carried  consistently  with  the  health  of  the  plant,  and  in  furtherance  of 
the  specific  object  in  view  in  cultivating  some  particular  kinds  of  plants : 
this  we  shall  do  at  some  future  time.  At  present,  however,  we  wish  to  en- 
dorse emphatically  all  that  B.  M.  says  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  frozen 
plants.  We  have  tried  it  many  times,  and  with  entire  success.  In'reference 
to  the  protection  of  out-door  plants,  we  believe  that  in  many  cases  more 
injury  is  sustained  by  too  much  covering,  than  by  the  severity  of  the  weather; 
and  often  plants  are  covered  that  do  not  need  any  protection.  B.  M.'s  re- 
marks on  this  head  are  timely  and  to  tlie  point. — Ed.] 


MAXATAWNY    GRAPE. 

BT   OR.    W.  D.  ^RINCKlil,  OROVEVILLE,  N.  J. 

In  1843,  several  bunches  of  grapes,  growing  at  Maxatawny,  Berks  county, 
Pennsylvania,  about  twenty  miles  above  Zeiglersville,  were  sent  to  a  friend 
residing  at  Eagleville,  Montgomery  county,  Pennsylvania,  six  miles  above 
Norristown.  The  seeds  of  all  these  grapes  were  planted  at  once;  only  one, 
however,  vegetated  during  the  following  spring.  This  plant,  after  remaining 
three  years  where  it  had  come  up,  was  removed  to  near  the  summit  on  the 
north  slope  of  Camp  Hill,  Montgomery  county,  Pennsylvania,  where  it  still 
stands,  and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  only  protection  it  has  is  a 
dwelling-house  on  the  west  side  of  it,  about  five  feet  from  the  vine.  It  has 
been  permitted  to  run  wild  over  a  plum-tree  that  stands  near  it.  Specimens 
of  this  fine   grape  were  received  by  me  in  September,  1858,  from  Peter 
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Grans,  Esq.,  of  Springfield  township,  Montgomery  county,  Pennsylvania, 
(po8^ofiSce  address,  Mount  Airy,  Philadelphia,)  who  deserves  the  credit  of 
bringing  this  valuable  grape  into  notice.  He  has  a  number  of  vines  grow- 
ing, from  wood  taken  from  the  original  vine,  and  during  the  nezt  winter  will 
have  a  large  supply  of  the  wood,  which  he  will  take  pleasure  in  distribu- 
ting, without  cost,  among  those  wishing  to  grow  it. 

Bunch  five  inches  long,  loosely  formed,  usually  not  shouldered,  and  occa- 
sionally quite  compact. 

•^^Ty*  greenish  white,  sometimes  with  an  amber  tint  when  fully  ripe, 
roundish  oval,  eleven-sixteenths  of  an  inch  long  by  ten-sixteenths  wide. 

Flesh  tender,  not  pulpy  ;  flavor^  saccharine  and  delicious;  quality^  "  best." 

Maturity — eaten  23d  September. 

The  original  vine  bore  1^  bushels  of  grapes  in  1858.  During  the  past 
season  specimens  even  finer  than  those  I  received  in  1858  were  sent  to  me. 

My  friend,  L.  E.  Berckmans,  Esq.,  has  seen  the  fruit,  and  fully  agrees  with 
me  in  regard  to  its  excellence.  He  has  a  fine  plant  of  this  desirable 
variety. 


»>  ♦  •  ♦  •< 


THE    FUCHSIA. 

BT  JAUES   H.   FRY,   MEW   BRIGHTON,   STATEN   ISLAND. 

Of  all  our  summer  blooming  greenhouse  plants,  the  Fuchsia,  with  its 
graceful  waxy  flowers,  deserves  especial  notice,  on  account  of  its  easy  cul- 
ture and  its  beautiful  habit  and  profuse  flowering  qualities,  its  varied  tints 
and  color,  and  its  almost  endless  variety ;  it  is,  moreover,  a  great  favorite 
with  the  ladies.  For  these  reasons  I  have  been  prompted  to  ofler  a  few 
remarks  upon  its  propagation  and  culture. 

Propagation. — The  best  method  I  have  found  for  propagating  the  Fuchsia 
(not  having  a  propagating  house)  is,  by  using  three-inch  pots  with  one  inch 
of  small  crocks  in  the  bottom  ;  a  little  over  one  inch  of  light  sandy  soil, 
(leaf  mould  and  sand,)  with  white  sand  on  the  top,  level  with  the  pot.  By 
December  or  January,  last  season's  plants  will  have  started  into  growth  ; 
choose  the  strongest  shoots,  from  two  to  three  inches  long,  and  only  take  off 
the  leaves  at  the  joint  to  be  inserted.  Now  place  six  or  eight  cuttings  close 
to  the  side  of  the  pot,  but  not  too  deep,  (say  half  an  inch  ;)  press  the  sand 
to  them,  and  water  with  a  fine  rose  pot ;  put  them  on  a  shelf  in  the  warmest 
part  of  the  greenhouse,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the  glass  ;  if  convenient, 
place  a  small  frame  or  hand-glass  over  them,  so  that  you  can  shade  them 
from  the  sun,  for  the  most  important  thing  in  striking  Fuchsia  cuttings  is 
not  to  let  them  wilt.  In  two  or  three  weeks,  if  properly  attended  to,  they 
will  be  nicely  rooted,  and  fit  for  potting  off  into  four-inch  pots.  By  this 
method  I  have  always  been  successful. 

Culture. — I  would  recommend,  in  growing  Fuchsia  for  large  specimens,  to 
shift  them  only  threo  times  from  the  four-inch  pot,  say  into  six,  eight,  and 
eighteen-inch  pots.  Keep  it  to  its  work,  and  it  will  do  it  willingly  if  sup- 
plied with  the  proper  material.  It  is  not  altogether  to  show  this  method  of 
propagating  the  Fuchsia,  but  that  a  Fuchsia  cutting  struck  in  December  can 
be  grown  to  a  height  of  from  four  to  six  feet  that  will  produce  a  thousand  ] 
blooms  in  four  to  six  months, ;  not  a  tall,  slender  object,  but  a  strong,  pyram-  j 
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idal-shaped  plant.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  while  the  plant  is  yonng 
and  growing  freely,  not  to  let  the  pot  get  full  of  roots,  for  that  would  check 
its  growth  and  throw  it  into  bloom:  but  it  must  be  shifted,  and  have  a  good 
shift  too,  for  in  this  particular  the  Fuchsia  is  unlike  many  other  plants  that 
only  require  one  size  larger  pots.  For  the  first  two  pottings  always  use 
light  soil,  and  have  the  pots  well  drained,  to  enable  the  plant  to  root  freely 
and  grow  quickly,  for  under  favorable  circumstances  it  is  astonishing  to  see 
the  rapid  growth  a  Fuchsia  will  make.  After  the  first  or  second  potting, 
add  loam  and  well-rotted  manure  thoroughly  mixed.  In  the  summer  season 
they  require  a  good  supply  of  water.  When  the  plants  commence  branch- 
ing out,  give  them  plenty  of  room  and  frequent  syringing,  and  never  allow 
them  to  become  dry.  In  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  they 
should  be  shaded  through  the  middle  of  the  day  to  prolong  their  blooming 
season. 

Standard  Fuchsia. — ^There  is  still  another  feature  in  Fuchsia-growing 
worthy  of  notice.  After  you  have  succeeded  in  growing  fine  plants,  choose 
one  of  each  variety  of  the  tallest  plants,  and  cut  ofi"  all  the  branches  close 
to  the  stem,  from  two  to  five  feet,  leaving  about  a  foot  to  break  at  the  top  ; 
shake  them  well  out,  and  repot  them  into  a  much  smaller  pot,  so  that  while 
making  its  growth  it  can  be  shifted  two  or  three  times  before  the  blooming 
season.  The  shoots  must  be  pinched  back  so  as  to  form  a  good  head.  The 
contrast  with  next  season's  bushy  plants  will  be  very  striking.  Some 
varieties  are  not  adapted  for  standards  on  account  of  their  dwarf  habit,  but 
there  are  enough  to  make  a  good  variety,  and  that  will  repay  for  the  trouble 
taken  with  them. 

Fuchsias  for  Bafters. — There  are  some  kinds  that  are  difficult  to  grow 
into  handsome  plants,  (although  not  impossible,)  on  account  of  their  slender 
habit ;  but  still  there  is  a  use  for  them,  and  one  that  will  show  them  off  to  ad- 
vantage, by  training  them  up  a  rafter  of  the  greenhouse.  Those  adapted  for 
this  purpose  are,  HeaplenderU,  JRhoik,  Banka'*9  Glory ^  and  Yiola  Flora  Plena* 
The  last  named  is  a  beautiful  double  variety,  and,  above  all  others,  adapted 
for  this  purpose,  for  it  will  grow  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  one  season.  It  flow- 
ers, also,  somewhat  later  in  the  season  than  most  others.  Those  named  are 
all  dark  varieties,  but  there  are  two  others  lately  introduced  that  will  answer 
this  purpose  :  liody  of  the  Zake  and  Empress  Migetiie.  They  have  white 
corollas,  but  are  of  a  more  tender  growth. 

WiNTER-BLOOMiNo  Varietiks.  —  Although  generally  the  Fuchsia  is  con- 
sidered a  summer-blooming  plant,  there  are  some  few  that  can  be  induced 
to  bloom  through  the  winter  season,  and  almost  perpetually.  Among  these, 
Spedosa  is  one  of  the  best ;  it  is  a  strong  grower,  and  one  that  will  bloom 
with  its  growth  if  pruned  and  shaken  out  in  September,  and  given  a  place 
with  other  winter-blooming  plants. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  many  varieties  worth  growing  :  For 
Pyramids^  Glory  of  England,  Alpha,  Rosa  Quintal,  Pearl  of  England, 
Catherine  Hayes,  Souvenir  de  Chiswick,  Queen  of  Hanover,  Venus  de  Medicis. 
For  Standards,  Prince  Albert,  Magnifica,  Clapton  Hero,  Prince  Arthur, 
Speciosa,  Ajax.  For  Rafters,  Banks's  Glory,  Resplendent,  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  Rhoik,  Viola  Flora  Plena.  Dwarf  Habit,  Microphylla,  Omega,  Glo- 
bose, L'Empereur,  Ariel.  Winter-blooming,  Rosa  Quintal,  Compt  de  Ber 
lieugh,  Speciosa,  Microphylla. 
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Communications,  Letters,  Catalogues,  Periodicals,  &c.,  intended  for  the 
perusal  of  the  Editor,  and  packages  by  Express,  should  be  directed  to  the 
care  of  C.  M.  Saxton,  25  Park  Row,  New  York.  Exchanges  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  "  The  Horticulturist." 


-»»  •  •  •  «< 


Some  of  our  subscribers  received  the  February  uumber  late.  To  secure  their  indulgence 
we  hBTe  only  to  state  that  a  considerable  portion  of  that  issue  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  we  were 
compelled  to  put  it  all  in  type  again.  We  would  say  to  our  correspondents,  that  if  their  com- 
munications do  not  always  appear  promptly,  it  is  because  they  are  sometimes  crowded  out,  or 
because  we  think  they  would  be  more  appropriate  a  little  later.  We  are  obliged  to  them  for  their 
attentions,  and  are  always  glad  to  hear  from  them. 


Yale  College  Lectures.— We  had  thought  at  one  time  of  giving  our  readers  a  report  of 
these  Lectures,  but  to  do  so  would  require  several  numbers  of  our  magazine ;  we  must  therefore 
be  content  to  give  hereafter  such  a  synopsis  as  we  can  make  room  for.  At  present  we  can  only 
indulge  in  a  few  general  remarks. 

We  were  present  during  the  Horticultural  week,  and  saw  and  heard  enough  to  convince  us 
that  the  Lectures  were  a  most  decided  success.  We  can  not  help  regarding  these  Lectures  as  a 
happy  augury  for  the  future ;  and  it  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  they  were  introduced  by 
good  old  Yale,  one  of  the  foremost  and  most  venerable  institutions  of  learning  in  the  country. 
It  has  given  them  a  dignity  in  the  estimation  of  some  which  they  otherwise  would  not  have 
assumed ;  in  real  importance  they  are  not  exceeded,  in  our  opinion,  by  any  in  the  curriculum 
of  even  Yale  itself.  We  hope  that  what  has  been  so  auspiciously  begun  will  here- 
after be  continued.  To  Professor  Porter,  we  believe,  belongs  the  chief  praise  of  introducing 
these  Lectures ;  he  has  given  his  time  and  means  to  the  subject  with  a  self-sacrificing  spirit  and 
the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  their  great  success^  and  the  thorough  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  appreciated,  will  constitute  no  mean  reward.  Li  our  praise,  however,  we  must  include 
the  Lecturers,  whose  thoroughly  practical  and  able  discourses  constituted  the  great  element  of 
success.  The  practical  nature  of  these  Lectures  was  their  great  characteristic,  and  gave  them 
their  chief  value.  Men  evidently  came  there  to  learn  facts,  and  it  fortunately  so  happened  that 
the  Lecturers  were  just  the  men  to  give  them  facts. 

We  left  New  York  with  our  publisher  and  a  pleasant  party,  and  arrived  in  New  Haven  in 
time  to  hear  Mr.  Wilder's  Lecture  on  Monday  night  His  subject  was  American  Pomology; 
and  being  confined  to  one  lecture,  he  was  necessarily  somewhat  general  in  his  remarks,  though 
on  the  Pear  he  was  special  enough,  giving  details  in  his  usual  plain,  straightforward  manner, 
and  with  the  confidence  of  a  master  of  his  subject.  His  lecture  was  heard  with  great  satis- 
faction. At  its  close  he  had  to  submit  to  a  searching  cross-examination,  chiefly  from  Mr. 
of  Black  Bock.    He  went  through  the  ordeal  remarkably  well.  Here  let  us  say  that  this 
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exftminiDg*  was  a  leading  feature  of  the  Lecturee ;  at  the  close  of  his  lectare,  each  speaker  had 
to  submit  to  it,  and  though  often  trying  to  him,  it  had  the  effect  of  bringing  out  a  good  many  im- 
portant and  useful  facts.  Mr.  Allen  generally  put  tbem  through,  and  he  did  it  with  the  keen- 
ness of  a  practised  lawyer,  though  generally  with  so  much  humor  as  to  convulse  the  audience 
with  laughter. 

Next  came  Mr.  Allen  on  FruitSi  mainly,  however,  on  the  Apple.  Mr.  Allen  is  a  fluent 
speaker,  and  not  much  inclined  to  confine  himself  to  his  notes.  He  is  at  times  sarcastic,  but 
full  of  humor.  His  lecture  was  interesting,  and  listened  to  with  marked  attention.  He  sifts 
pretty  thoroughly  everything  he  undertakes. 

The  third  lecturer  was  Dr.  Grant,  who,  unfortunately,  was  much  indisposed  and  out  of  voice. 
He  nevertheless  gave  a  capital  and  thoroughly  practical  discourse  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
Grape,  iltustratiog  his  subject  with  many  large  and  well-executed  drawings.  His  plain,  direct, 
and  intelligent  answers  made  him  a  great  favorite.  In  consequence  of  his  indisposition,  he  was 
assisted  in  his  second  lecture  by  Mr.  Fuller.  In  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Grape,  Dr.  Grant, 
in  our  opinion,  stands  **  head  and  shoulders  above  his  fellows." 

Fourth  on  the  list  was  Mr.  Pardee,  his  subject  being  "  Berries."  These  are  his  favorites  par 
excellence,  and  he  was  perfectly  at  home  among  thom.  His  clear,  concise,  and  direct  ouuiner  of 
treating  his  subject  won  for  him  golden  opinions.  Both  of  his  lectures  were  models  in  their  way . 

Next  we  had  Professor  Johnson,  of  Yale  College,  on  Agricultural  Chemistry.  The  Professor 
is  modest,  but  possesses  decided  originality ;  he  does  not  yet  claim  too  much  for  his  special  de- 
partment of  science,  but  assigns  it,  we  think,  about  its  proper  place  as  a  handmaid  to  practice, 
where  its  usefulness  is  unquestionably  great.  The  Professor's  style  is  simple,  direct,  and  forci- 
ble, and  he  was  listened  to  with  deep  interest. 

Next  on  the  list  was  Mr.  Barry,  who  gave  two  lectures  on  the  propagation  and  management 
of  fruit-trees.  Mr.  Barry  handled  his  subject  in  a  masterly  manner,  being  concise,  yet  compre- 
hensive, and  thoroughly  practical. '  The  subject  of  pruning  was  illustrated  on  some  trees 
brought  for  the  purpose.    His  lectures  were  admirable. 

The  last  lecture  we  listened  to  was  the  first  of  Mr.  Emerson,  on  Arboriculture.  We  did  not 
hear  much  of  it,  but  a  glance  at  the  MS.  showed  it  to  be  an  elaborate  and  carefully  prepared 
production,  possessing  great  beauty  of  language. 

The  press  was  well  represented,  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Weld  of  the  Home- 
stead, Dr.  Houghton  of  the  Gardener^s  Monthly,  Mr.  Olcott  of  the  TVibune,  Mr.  Raymond  of  the 
Times,  and  many  others. 

During  our  stay  we  visited  the  residences  of  Mr.  Fellows,  Mr.  Reed,  Mr.  Pent,  and  others. 
The  grounds  of  Mr.  Fellows  and  Mr.  Reed  adjoin  each  other.  The  mansions  are  costly,  the 
grounds  elegantly  laid  out^  and  the  surrounding  natural  scenery*  is  possessed  of  great  beauty. 
The  greenhouses  are  well  stocked,  and  presented  a  fine  display  of  flowers,  the  Roses,  under 
Mr.  Veitch's  management,  being  especially  good.  What  with  the  Lectures,  agreeable  calls 
and  visits,  a  pleasant  evening  with  our  old  friend  Professor  Goodrich,  a  nice  little  party  at  Prof. 
Johnson's,  &c.,  &c.,  the  time  passed  delightfuUy  away. 

But  we  have  kept  one  good  thing,  if  not  the  best,  till  the  last.  On  Thursday  evening  the 
professors  in  the  scientific  department  of  Yale,  in  conjunction  with  the  members  of  the  senior 
class,  gave  a  grtmd  reception  in  one  of  the  new  College  buildings.  The  guests  were  received  by  Pro- 
fessor Silliman  in  his  usual  afiable  manner.  President  Woolsey  was  present  during  a  part  of  the 
evening,  as  were  also  most  of  the  professors,  Ex-Governor  Baldwin,  and  other  distinguished 
men.  Fully  one  half  of  those  present  were  ladles,  fiiir  representatives  of  the  beauty,  refine- 
ment and  intelligence  of  New  Haven  female  society.  The  evening  was  passed  in  the  most 
delightful  social  enjoyment.  We  have  been  present  at  gayer  scenes,  but  scarcely  remember 
one  where  so  much  good  taste,  intelligence,  and  refinement  prevailed,  the  whole  pervaded  by  a 
fine  social  spirit  which  gave  a  charm  to  the  whole.    We  yielded  to  the  occasion  and  its  associa- 
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tioDt,  and  for  a  time  could  almost  imagine  we  were  in  some  fairy  land ;  but  a  hint  fiom  oar 
companion  that  it  was  time  "  to  go  "  broke  the  illusion.  We  lingered  for  a  few  moments  at 
the  door,  east  a  last  look  at  the  happy  faces  within,  and  felt  moved  to  stretch  forth  our  hand 
and  inscribe  over  the  door,  '*  Hsec  est  porta  coeli."  When  in  the  street  we  discovered  we  had 
forgotten  our  **  bom,"  which  gave  us  a  good  excuse  to  go  back  and  take  another  bst  look;  and 
all  the  way  down  stairs  we  kept  repeating  the  words  of  the  poet,  '*  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy 
forever!"  

Orchids.— We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Isaac  Buchanan,  of  New  York,  for  a  fine  collection  of 
flowers  of  these  singular  but  very  interesting  plants.  Dendrobium  nobile,  from  China,  is  one  of 
the  best  known,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful.  Epidendrum  viteUinumt  from  the  mountains 
of  Southern  Mexico,  is  very  pretty  and  quite  rare.  Phaitu  grandifoliua,  better  known,  perhaps, 
as  Bletia  Tankervillise,  an  old  and  much  admired  flower.  Odontoglosaum  cordatum,  from  Guate- 
mala, in  Central  America,  rare  and  very  beautifiil.  Myardhus  harhaim^  from  Demerara,  the  most 
curious  of  all  sent  us ;  the  bearded  labellum  gives  it  a  very  singular  appearance.  We  ars  much 
obliged  to  Mr.  Buchanan  for  the  pleasure  he  has  afibrded  us. 


American  Pomological  Soctett.— We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Wilder  that  this  Society  vrill 
meet  in  Philadelphia,  September  11th.  The  day  is  appointed  early,  in  order  not  to  interfere 
with  the  exhibitions  of  the  yarions  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Societies.  A  large  attendance 
will  thus  be  secured ;  for  members  can  attend  at  Philadelphia,  and  return  home  in  time  to  look 
after  their  local  shows.  

A  Polytechnic  Institdte  for  Boston.— There  was  much  talk  in  New  York  at  one  time  of 
converting  the  Crystal  Palace  into  a  Polytechnic  Institute.  The  idea, was  a  capital  one,  but  in 
this  instance  it  all  ended  in  ''smoke."  We  do  not  despair,  however,  of  yet  having  something  of 
the  kind  in  connection  with  our  noble  Central  Park.  In  Boston  a  movement  on  a  grand  scale 
has  recently  been  made  to  secure  a  portion  of  the  Back  Bay  lands,  to  be  set  ''apart  and  used  in 
all  coming  time  for  the  erection  of  buildings,  by  various  existing  or  future  institutions  devoted 
to  the  sciences  and  arts,  whose  museums,  cabinets,  and  repositories  of  industrial  and  fine  art 
products  shall  be  so  arranged  and  laid  open  to  the  public,  as  best  to  promote  the  educational 
and  material  interests  of  the  Commonwealth."  Truly  a  noble  project,  in  which  Horticulture 
bears  no  mean  part.  We  wish  it  unbounded  success ;  and  of  this  we  are  hopeful  when  we  see 
at  the  head  of  it  such  a  man  as  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 


CuTAUOGA  Grape.— An  unintentional  blunder  was  made  last  month  in  advertising  Dr.  Taylor*s 
new  Grape,  which  we  regret,  and  desire  to  correct,  since  it  may  put  him  to  no  littie  incon- 
venience. The  heading  of  one  of  Mr.  Bobison's  letters  was  mistaken  for  the  advertisement, 
and  inserted  at  the  wrong  time.  Dr.  Taylor  will  not  send  out  the  Cuyahoga  until  next  fall,  and 
in  the  mean  time  will  exhibit  the  fruit  at  our  leading  Horticultural  and  Pomological  Societies. 
Due  notice  will  be  given  of  the  time,  price,  &c.  We  tiiink  Dr.  Taylor  can  rely  on  our  "  Pomo- 
logical taste,"  as  pertaining  to  the  grape.  It  has  been  put  to  some  pretty  severe  tests,  and,  so 
far  as  we  remember,  never  succumbed  to  anything  but  the  Charter  Oak.  That  was  a  little  too 
much  for  us.  

The  CouirrRT  Gentlbm  ak. — ^This  is  one  of  the  magazines  which  we  always  keep  on  our 
table,  and  we  allow  none  but  the  best  there.  In  looking  over  the  number  for  February  16th, 
just  at  band,  we  find  a  very  fiur  notice  of  our  own  February  number,  and  we  wish  to  add  here 
a  few  words  in  regard  to  what  is  said  of  the  Dwarf  Pear.  The  editor  says,  "  No  good  propa- 
gator at  the  present  time  thinks  of  setting  his  buds  more  than  an  inch  or  two  above  the  surface; 
and  among  the  hundreds  of  thousands  we  have  seen  in  nurseries  of  late  years,  probably  not  one 
in  a  hundred  was  budded  three  inches  high."    He  has  been  rather  more  fortunate  in  his  obser- 
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vations  tBan  we  have,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  so  many  Dwarf  Feara  are  worked  at  a 
height  which  satisfies  so  fully  the  conditions  of  our  proposition.  From  observations  made,  rule 
in  hand,  in  a  number  of  nurseries,  and  from  measurement  of  trees  purchased  in  different  sections 
of  the  country,  we  have  found  the  height  to  vary,  among  the  best  propagators,  from  about  two  to 
six  inches ;  the  latter  we  think  too  high.  By  the  same  process,  we  have  found  otliers  to  be 
worked  from  six  to  twelve  inches  high,  the  latter  not  often  from  nurseries,  but  in  trees  generally 
hawked  about  the  country  by  pedlers,  sold  in  auction-rooms,  and  exposed  in  the  streets ;  and 
against  these  latter  we  wished  to  caution  the  young  pomologif^t,  to  whom  we  specially  addressed 
our  remarks ;  and  we  wished,  too,  to  drop  a  caution  against  deep  planting  generally.  Our  op- 
portunities for  observation  have  been  by  no  meaus  small ;  and  we  have  seen  so  many  cases  in 
which  deep  planting  was  manifestly,  to  us,  the  cause  of  failure,  that  we  can  not  help  thinking  our 
remarks  timely  and  to  the  point.  For  many  years  Dwarf  Fears  have  been  especial  favorites 
with  us,  and  we  wish  to  do  what  we  can  to  rescue  them  from  the  worst  of  the  difficulties  which 
surround  their  successful  cultivation.  The  example  we  gave  was  a  strong  one,  and  selected  for 
that  fery  reason,  because,  in  a  more  or  less  modified  form,  it  is  one  which  presents  itself  to  most 
beginners ;  but  we  did  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  intimating  that  such  an  extreme  case  was 
now  common,  though  we  have  seen  some  quite  as  bad  within  the  past  two  or  three  years.  We 
regard  bad  planting  as  th«  most  common  cause  of  failure,  and  bad  cultivation  as  the  next.  We 
can  not  place  the  latter  first  in  the  category,  because  a  badly-planted  tree  will  not  often  do  well, 
even  with  good  cultivation,  whereas  a  well-planted  tree  will  frequently  give  fair  results  with 
very  indifferent  treatment.  We  are  not  after  the  good  nurserymen,  but  the  bad  ones,  and  we 
hope  our  brother  Editor  will  help  us  to  '*  catch  them." 

We  agree  with  what  is  said  in  regard  to  the  value  of  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  and  as  to  the 
quality  of  Easter  Beurr^  'and  Glout  Morceau,  but  as  we  were  confined  to  six  kinds,  we  gave 
what  we  esteemed  six  good  ones.    Vicar  of  Winkfield  does  not  come  up  to  our  mark. 

In  regard  to  "  Vergouleuse,''  we  must  exonerate  our  reporter  from  all  blame.  He  wrote  the 
word  Virgalieu,  and  we  altered  it.  We  know  there  is  more  than  one  Fear  by  this  name,  and 
we  consider  the  fact  a  very  unfortunate  one.  In  books  and  catalogues  we  have  Vcrgoulense, 
yirgouleuse,  Virgalieu,  Virgoloo,  Virgoulo,  &.C.,  dbc.,  all  variations  of  one  and  the  same  name, 
however  many  Fears  may  be  called  by  it.  We  consider  Vergouleuse  the  proper  spelling,  and 
so  have  adopted  it ;  if  any  reason  can  be  given  for  preferring  Virgalieu,  we  are  open  to  convic- 
tion. Where  more  than  one  Pear  bears  the  same  name,  an  adjective  ought  to  be  added  to  de- 
fine it,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Columbia ;  though,  in  fact,  in  this  latter  case  the  word  Columbia 
is  all  sufficient.  Why  may  we  not  aim  at  being  somewhat  scholarly  and  exact  in  our  nomen- 
clature ? 


The  Froaressive  Gardeners'  Society.— The  gardeners  of  Philadelphia  have  recently 
organized  a  Society  under  this  name,  the  object  of  which,  we  learn  from  the  Morning  Pennsyl- 
vanian,  is  '*  Mutual  improvement  in  the  branches  connected  with  the  profession  of  horticulture,  the 
elucidation  of  doubtful  points  in  relation  to  the  culture  and  treatment  of  trees,  plants,  and 
garden  crops  generally,  and  the  dissemination,  by  means  of  essays  and  other  similar  channels,  of 
reliable  information  on  the  various  operations  of  gardening.  The  majority  of  the  members 
being  professional  gardeners,  actively  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  their  calling,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  fiicts  and  deductions  which  may  be  brought  out  will  be  legitimate  and  useful.  At  the  meet- 
ing on  the  30th  ult.,  the  following  officers  were  elected  :  (the  Fresident  to  be  appointed  at  each 
meeting  from  the  roll  of  members,  each  member  in  rotation  being  eligible :)  IVeasurert  John 
Gemey,  236  Chestnut,  below  Third ;  Seerdary,  R.  Robinson  Scott, 627  Market,  below  Seventh." 


We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Husman  A  Manwaring,  of  Hermann,  Mo.,  a  sample  of  vrine 
made  from  the  Norton's  Seedling  grape.    It  resembles  somewhat  a  claret  wine,  but  had 
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Boored  a  little  before  reaching  oa,  probably  not  having  been  thoroughly  fined, 
woold  make  a  fine  wine. 


Wt  think  it 


In  Mr.  Rockweira  adTertisement,  the  prices  named  for  the  Concord,  Diana,  Rebecca,  and 
I>elaware  Grapes  are  for  singU  plants,  and  not  for  a  dozen.  The  New  Bochelle  Blackberry 
should  be  75  cents  per  dozen. 


Catalogues,  &c.,  Received.— Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  l^rees, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Greenhouse  Plants,  Roses,  &c.',  also,  Vines,  Garden  Fruits,  &c.,  cultivated 
at  the  East  New  London  Nurseries,  New  London,  Conn.  Wm.  H.  Starr,  Proprietor,  H.  E. 
Chitty,  Manager.— A  very  good  collection. 

Sixth  Annual- Catalogue  of  choice  Verbenas,  cultivated  and  sold  by  Dexter  Snow,  Chicopee, 
Mass. — ^Mr.  Snow  makes  the  Verbena  a  specialty.  His  collection  is  very  large,  embracing 
every  thing  worth  growing. 

Catalogue  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  &c.,  sold  at  Bridgeman's  Horticultural  Establishment,  Nos. 
876  and  878  Broadway,  New  York.  Nursery  and  Greenhouses  at  Astoria. — Choice  and 
reliable. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  ,of  Fruits  cultivated  and  for  sale  at  the  Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Ellwanger  &,  Barry,  Proprietors.*— Full  of  choice  things,  and  well  printed. 
The  descriptions,  and  the  arrangement  generally,  are  admirable. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  «&c.,  cultivated  and  for  sale  at 
the  Coshocton  Nursery,  by  T.  S.  &  W.  Humrickhouse,  Coshocton,  Ohio.— Select 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  Vines,  &o.,  cultivated 
and  for  sale  at  the  Cumberland  Nurseries',  Middlesex  Station,  on  the  Cumberland  Valley  Rail- 
road, near  Carlisle,  Penn. — Very  good,  and  well  illustrated. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Select  Fruit-Trees,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  cultivated  and 
for  sale  at  the  Nurseries  of  Thomas  &.  Herendeen,  Macedon,  Wayne  Co.,  and  Union  Springs, 
Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.— A  very  good  and  neat  Catalogue,  nicely  illustrated.  We  "  go  in"  for  neat- 
ness, even  in  Catalogues. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants,  grown  at  the 
Island  Nurseries,  Egypt,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.    Ramsdell  &  Loud,  Proprietors. — A  good  one. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trfees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  and  Vines,  cultivated 
and  for  sale  at  the  Brooklyn  Nursery,  Yates  Avenue,  near  Myrtle,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.  By  Andrew 
S.  Fuller,  (late  Fuller  &  Bartlett,)  Agent  for  the  sale  of  Dr.  C.  W.  Grant's  lona  Grape-vines. 
— Very  select,  with  i^seful  suggestions  and  illustrations. 

Hooker's  List  of  Strawberries,  besides  the  best  approved  kinds,  contains  the  Hooker's 
Seedling,  which,  with  us,  has  been  a  good  bearer,  and  is  of  delicious  flavor. 

Circular  of  James  Pentland,  Greenmount  Garden,  Baltimore.  Roses  Dr.  Kane  and  George 
Peabody. — We  have  not  seen  these  Roses,  but  our  predecessor,  Mr.  Smith,  has  spoken  well  of 
them  in  a  preceding  number  of  the  magazine. 

Annual  Catalogue  of  Southern  and  Acclimated  Fruit-Trees,  Evergreens,  Roses,  Grape-vines, 
rare  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c.,  cultivated  and  for  sale  at  the  Pomaria  Nurseries.  William  Summer, 
Pomaria,  S.  C.  Columbia  Agents,  Dr.  C.  H.  Miot  and  R.  M.  Stokes.  Charleston  Agents, 
Messrs.  Ingraham  &  Webb. — A  choice  collection,  adapted  to  the  climate  and  wants  of  the 
Sonih. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Flower  Seeds,  with  practical  Directions  for  their  Culture  and  Treat- 
ment. J.  M.  Thorbum  A  Co.,  15  John  street,  New  York. — ^Very  full  and  complete,  embracing 
an  the  new  things  out. 

Wholesale  Price  List  of  Hardy  Evergreen  Trees,  &c.,  collected  from  the  open  Pastures,  by 
John  W.  Adams,  Portiand,  Maine.    Mr.  Adams  also  keeps  nursery-grown  trees  for  sale. 
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Cirei4ar  of  Wethenfield  Seed-Sower.    We  ha^e  never  seen  this  machine,  but  it  is  highly 
commended  by  the  Homeslead  and  other  reliable  authorities. 


Transactions  of  the  Ohio  Pomological  Society,  Ninth  Session,  held  at  Oolumbas, 
December  7th  to  9th,  1659;  and  Meetings  of  the  Ad  Interim  Ck>mmittee  at  Cleveland,  June 
30th,  1858,  and  Zanesville,  September  16th,  1859 ;  with  Memoirs  of  the  Pioneer  FraitOrowers 
of  the  Ohio  Valley. — ^A  manual  of  very  interesting  facts  for  the  Pomologist,  which  wo  shall 
speak  of  more  fully  hereafter.  We  are  glad  to  see^  an  effort  made  to  rescue  from  oblivion 
the  names  of  the  pioneer  fruit-growers  of  the  West. 


TRAKBicnoNS  OF  THE  Massiohusetts  Hobticdltubal  Socibtt  for  the  year  1859. — 
We  are  indebted  to  Eben.  Wight,  Esq.,  Corresponding  Secretary,  for  a  handsomely  printed 
copy  of  the  above.  It  is  a  credit  to  all  concerned  in  it.  We  have  run  our  eye  through  it,  and 
find  that  it  contains,  in  the  reports  of  various  Committees,  &c.,  a  great  deal  of  useful  infor- 
mation, well  worthy  of  being  preserved  and  given  to  the  world.  It  presents  the  Society  in  the 
aspect  of  an  active, useful,  and  ''live"  institution,  with  the  handsome  surplus  of  ^0,000  in 
the  treasury,  and  an  income  of  some  $5,000  a  year  from  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery.  The 
Society  has  recently  presented  a  petition  to  the  Legislature,  through  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
Esq.,  asking  for  a  grant  of  land  on  Back  Bay  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  new  Hall,  Conser- 
vatories, a  Botanical  Garden,  &c.    We  hope  the  Legislature  will  have  the  wisdom  to  grant  it 


All  the  Yeab  Round,  by  Dickens. — 1  he  January  number  of  this  serial  is  at  hand,  with 
a  rich  tahle  of  contents.    It  is  published  by  J.  M.  Emerson,  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Society  of  Western  New  York,  held  at 
Rochester,  January  4  and  5,  I860,  as  reported  for  the  Rural  New  Yorker. — Much  too  valuable 
a  document  not  to  have  been  put  in  a  better  and  more  permanent  form.  We  lay  it  aside  for 
future  reference.  

,The  Quarterly  Journal  of  AGRicuLTimE,  published  by  the  United  States  Agricul- 
tural Society.  January,  1860.  Edited  by  Ben,  Ferley  Poore,  Secretary  of  the  Society.— The 
present  number  is  taken  up  vrith  interesting  sketches  of  the  Agricultural  Exhibitions  of  1859. 

Genesee  Valley  Horticultural  Society.— The  Genesee  Valley  Horticultural  Society 
held  its  annual  meeting,  Feb.  6.  The  Treasurer's  report  shows  a  balance  in  his  hands  of 
$179  41.  The  following  named  gentlemen  were  elected  ofiicers  for  the  present  year: 
Pretu/fln/,  Joseph  Harris ;  Firet  Vice-President,  W.  A.  Reynolds;  Second  Vice-President,  James 
Vick;  Third  Vice-President,  L.  A.  Ward;  Secretary,  C.  W.  Seeley;  Treasurer,  F.  W.  Glen. 
L.  A.  Ward  moved  that  the  President  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  Standing  Committees.  Car- 
ried. Joseph  Frost,  P.  Barry,  and  H.  E.  Hooker  were  elected  tu  serve  on  the  Executive 
Committee.  C.  W.  Seeley,  Secretary. 

Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society.— PrMMfenf,  Wm.  Orange;  Vice-Presidents,  Wm. 
Stone,  J.  P.  Foot,  F.  G.  Carey;  Recording  Secretary,  E.  J.  Hooper;  Corresponding  Secretary, 
E.  P.  Cranch ;  Treasurer,  Robert  Clark  ;  Librarian,  T.  F.  Allen ;  Caunsd,  3  years,  J.  H.  Gerard, 
S.  W.  Haseltine,  Robert  Beiley. 

Fort  Wayne  (Indiana)  Horticultural  Society.— Prestdiorf,  J.  D.  G.  Nelson ;  Viee- 
PresidenU,  M.  W.  Huzford,  Thomas  Covington ;  Treasurer,  O.  W.  Jefferda;  Secretary,  H.  C. 
Grey.  

Washtenau  County  (Michigan)  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society.— 
President;  Horace  Carpenter;  Recording  Secretary,  Newton  Sheldon;  Corresponding  Secretary, 
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J.  L.  Tappan ;  Treasurer,  J.  F.  Miller.    There  are  also  five  Y ice-Presidenti,  and  a*  Executive 
Committee  of  one  from  each  town  and  city  in  the  county. 


Union  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society.— Pmf<i<?n^,  Hon.  Truman  Board- 
man  ;  Vke-Preridents,  Warren  Halsey,  Isnac  Banker,  Lewis  Porter,  Jr. ;  Secretary,  L.  H.  Owen ; 
Treasurer,  F.  S.  Dumon ;  Direciora,  James  M.  Mattiaon,  John  Herald,  Nestor  Woodworth,  A.  H. 
Greig,  Elnathan  Wixom,  Samuel  M.  Barker. 


New  York  State  Agricultural  Society. ^President,  Beoj.  F.  Huntington,  Oneida 
County;  Vice- Presidents,  John  Jay,  of  Westchester  County,  Charles  S.  Wainwright,  of  Dutchess 
County,  Herman  Wendall,  of  Albany,  Calvin  T.  Hulburd,  of  St.  Lawrence,  John  Butterfield,  of 
Oneida,  Francis  M.  Botch,  of  Otsego,  James  O.  Sheldon,  of  Ontario,  T.  C.  Peters,  of  Genesee; 
Ovrrespojidmg  Secretary,  B.  P.  Johnson,  Albany;  Recording  Secretary,  Erastus  Corning,  Jr., 
Albany  ;  Treasurer,  Luther  H.  Tucker,  Albany ;  ExLcidive  Committee,  Hon.  A.  B.  Dickinson,  of 
Stenben,  L.  Chandler  Ball,  of  Rensselaer,  Charles  P.  Wood,  of  Cayuga,  Ezra  Cornell,  of  Tomp- 
kins, and  Sam.  T.  Thome,  of  Dutchess. 


United  States  Agricultural  Society.— -PrewVen/,  Tench  Tilghman,  Oxford,  Mary- 
land; VicerPresidents,  N.  B.  Cloud,  Alabama,  Sylvester  Mowrey,  Arizona,  A.  W.  McEee,  Cali- 
fornia, H.  A.  Dyer,  Connecticut,  A*  Gt.  Fuller,  Dacotah,  John  Jones,  Delaware,  W.  W.  Cor- 
coran, Dist.  Columbia,  S.  A.  Mallory,  Florida,  Bichard  Peters,  Georgia,  D.  B.  HoUoway,  Indiana, 
John  A.  Eennioott^  Hlinois,  Legrand  Byington,  Iowa,  Wm.  F.  M.  Amy,  Kansas,  W.  L.  Under- 
wood, Kentucky,  J.  D.  B.  DeBow,  Louisiana,  Ezekiel  Holmes,  Maine,  A.  Kimmel,  Maryland, 
John  Brooks,  Massachusetts,  Henry  Ledyard,  Michigan,  H.  M.  Bice,  Minnesota,  N.  N.  Harri- 
aon,  Mississippi,  J.  R.  Barrett,  Missouri,  Henry  F.  French,  New  Hampshire,  H.  K.  Bnrgwyn, 
North  Carolina,  W.  T.  Brown,  Nebraska,  J.  H.  Frazee,  New  Jersey,  Manuel  A.  Otero,  New 
Mexico,  B.  P.  Johnston,  New  York,  F.  G.  Cary,  Ohio,  J.  H.  Lane,  Oregon,  A.  Clements, 
Pennsylvania,  Elisha  Dyer,  Rhode  Island,  F.  W.  Alston,  South  Carolina,  Thomas  Affleck, 
Texas,  Delano  R  Eckels,  Utah,  Fred.  Holbrook,  Vermont,  W.  A.  Spence,  Virginia,  I.  I. 
Stephens,  Washington  Ter.,  D.  S.  Curtis,  Wisconsin ;  Executive  Committee,  T.  Tilghman,  («z- 
officio,)  Maryland,  Marshall  P. Wilder,  Massachusetts,  Henry  Wager,  New  York,  John  McGowan, 
Penn.,  Frederick  Smyth,  New  Hampshire,  J.  Merryman,  Maryland,  J.  M.  Cannon,  Iowa,  Horace 
Capnm,  Illinois,  Josiah  W.  Ware,  Virginia,  B.  P.  Poore,  {et-officio,)  Massachusetts ;  Treasurer, 
Benjamin  B.  French,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Secretary,  Ben.  Perley  Poore,  Office,  356  Pennsyl- 
Tania  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C.     Office  hours  from  9  A.  M.  to  7  P.  M. 


Niagara  County  Agricultural  Society. ^President,  Franklin  Spalding,  Lewiston ;  Vice- 
President,  O,  P.  Knapp,  Lockport;  Secretary,  P.D.  Walter,  Lockport;  Treasurer,  E.  O.  Holt, 
Lockp6rt ;  Directors,  Wm.  Robinson,  Royalton,  Philip  Freeman,  Royalton,  Daniel  Bosserman, 
Lockport,  D.  A.  Van  Valkubugh,  Lockport,  Alexander  Campbell,  Newfane,  Thomas  Scovell, 
Cambria. 


New  York  State  Agricultural  College.— Charter,  Ordinances,  Regulations,  and 
Course  of  Studies.  Officers,  President,  M.  R.  Patrick,  N.  Y.  Ag.  College,  Ovid,  Seneca  Co., 
N.  Y. ;  Chairman  Board  of  Trustees,  Hon.  John  A.  King,  Jamaica,  L.  I. ;  Sec.  Board  of  Trustees^ 
Beoj.  P.  Johnson,  Albany ;  Treasurer,  Arad  Joy,  Ovid ;  Counsd  to  the  Board,  Hon.  John  E* 
Seeley,  Ovid ;  Executxoe  Committee,  Samuel  Cheever,  Henry  Wager,  Alexander  Thompson,  Arad 
Joy,  James  O.  Sheldon ;  Finance  Committee,  Henry  Wager,  J.  B.  Williams,  A.  A.  Post ;  Build- 
ing Cbmmittee,  Henry  Wager,  Alexander  Thompson,  Benj.  N.  Huntington ;  Farm  Cjmmittee, 
Henry  Wager,  Alexander  Thompson,  James  O.  Sheldon  ;  Architect,  S.  E.  Hewes,  Esq. ;  Pro- 
cessor of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Botany,  Sfc,  Prof.  William  H.  Brewer;  Trustees,  Hon.  John  A. 
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King,  Jamiuca,  Hon.  William  Kelly,  Rhioebeck,  Hon.  Uenry  Wager,  Western,  Hon.  B.  P. 
Johnson,  Albany,  Hon.  William  Baell,  Rochester,  Joel  W.  Bacon,  Esq  ,  Waterloo,  Hon.  Abra- 
ham A.  Post,  Flint  Creek,  Hon.  Addison  Gardiner,  Rochester,  Hon.  J.  B.  Williams,  Ithaca, 
Alexander  Thompson,  M.  D.,  Aurora,  £  P.  Prentice,  Esq.,  Albany,  Maj.  M.  R.  Patrick,  Ovid, 
Hon.  Samuel  Cheever,  Waterford,  Arad  Joy,  Esq.,  Ovid,  Rufus  K.  Dekfield,  Esq.,  New  York, 
James  O.  Sheldon,  Esq.,  Geneva,  Hon.  BenJ.  Hantington,  Bome. 

The  college  is  situated  at  Ovid,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  T.  Its  object  is  to  combine  theoretical 
and  practical  knowledge,  to  improve  the  mind  and  the  body  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  make 
healtby,  vigorous,  industrious,  and  useful  men.    It  has  our  warmest  commendation. 


Ohio  Pomological  Society.— Pretiderd,  A.  H.  Ernst,  Cincinnati ;  Viu-Prewlent,  Dr.  E. 
Taylor,  Cleveland ;  Treamrer  and  Steretary^  M.  B.  Bateman,  Columbus  ;  Members  of  the  Com- 
mUtee  Ad  Interim^  with  the  above  officers^  J.  A.  Warder,  Cincinnati ;  S.  B.  Marshall,  MasslIIon ;  J. 
R.  Miller,  Enon ;  T.  S.  Humrickhouse,  Coshocton.' 


St.  Lawbence  County  Agbicultubal  Society.— Pr«tae»«,  Hon.  Calvin  T.  Hulburd, 
Brasher;  Ftce-Presu/oits,  Joseph  Whitney,  Madrid;  George  A.  Sheldon,  Hermon;  Reuben 
Nott,  Oswegatchie;  Joseph  E.  Orvis,  Massena;  Charles  N.  Conkey,  Canton;  Alexander  J. 
Dike,  Depeyster  ;  Nelson  Doolittle,  Russell ;  Joseph  E.  Dorphey,  Hopkinton ;  Secretary,  L.  E. 
B.  Winslow,  Canton ;  Treaturer,  George  C.  Bogue,  Canton. 


Horticultural  Society  of  College  Hill,  Ohio.— -President,  Jacob  Tuckerman ;  Vice- 
Presidents,  Rev.  H.  N.  Day,  E.  G.  Ricker;  Recording  Secret  vry,  Rev.  C.  E.  Babb;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  D.  B.  Pierson ;  Fruit  Committee,  F.  G.  Cary,  E.  G.  Ricker,  J.  Hammitt,  Rev.  J.  H. 
Wilson,  J.  W.  Caldwell ;  Floufer  OommiUee,  P.  J.  Klund,  H.  N.  Day,  M.  Georgi,  M.  H.  Litz- 
enburgh.  Rev.  W.  H.  Van  Doren ;  VegetabU  OommiUee,  Dr.  J.  W.  Brooks,  Chas.  Pamell,  F. 
Jessup,  A.  Grant,  Eber  Strong. 

The  Society  is  composed  of  about  fifty  members. 


HoRTi- Agricultural  Society  op  Essex  North,  Mass.— Pre««fen/,E.  G.  Kelley,  M.  D., 
reelected ;  Vice-Presidents,  A.  W.  Miltimore,  Wiiliana  Ashby ;  Cbrresponding  and  Recording  Secre- 
tary, A.  Horton ;  Treasurer,  W.  W.  Caldwell,  Jr. ;  Ommittee  on  Fruits,  C.  M.  Bayley,  A.  B. 
Muzzey,  Nicholas  Johnson,  Moody  Ordway,  Joel  Lake ;  OommiUee  on  Flowers,  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Miltimore,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Kelley,  Mrs.  S  J.  Spalding,  Mrs.  George  W.'HiU,  Miss  Mary  Bartlet; 
Committee  on  Vegetables,  Daniel  Adams,  William  Bricher,  William  Huff,  D.  Thurston  Colman, 
George  Thurlow. 

The  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  John  Osgood  and  N.  C.  Greenough,  were  con- 
stituted the  Executive  and  Finance  Committee,  and  empowered  to  select  additional  committees 
for  the  next  annual  exhibition. 

Dr.  Kelley,  Dr.  Howe,  and  George  W.  Hill  were  appointed  a  committee  to  revise  the  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  of  the  Society  for  publication,  with  a  list  of  the  members. 


Cayuga  County  Agricultural  Society.— Prenrfen/,  William  Webster,  Sennett;  Vice- 
President,  William  D.  Osborn,  Mentz ;  Secretary,  Benjamin  B.  Snow,  Auburn  ;  Treasurer,  L. 
C.  Mann,  Auburn;  Directors,  Chas.  Berlew,  Springport;  John  Bluefield,  Aurelius;  Israel  E. 
Phelps,  Cato;  Harrison  Hopkins.  Sennett;  Charles  P.  Wood,  Auburn;  Wm.  J.  N.  Sheppard, 

Niles.  

*  — — ^.^^^^^^— . 

Lane  County  Agricultural  Society,  Oregoii. --President,  A.  A.  Smith  ;  Vice-Presi* 
dents,  J.  Southwell,  W.  S.  Brock,  N.  G.  Coleman,  and  M.   Wilkins;  Recording  Secretary,  S 
Ellsworth  ;    Corresponding  Secretary,  M.  H.  Harlow ;    Treasurer,  F.  McM array  ;    Committee  on 
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AgrtcuUure,  George  Belshaw,  William  Smith,  and  E.  Powers ;  On  Manufactures,  J.  L.  Brumley, 
I.  R.  Mooroi,  and  J.  DaviB ;  On  DomestU  AnimaU^  H.  G.  Hadlej,  W.  S.  Wilson,  and  J.  Van- 
dyne. 


uuH^mitntt. 


Errors  Corrected. — Mr  EUwanger  writes  us  that  several  errors  occur  in  connection  with 
his  remarks  in  our  report  of  the  Fruit  Growers*  Society  of  Western  New  York.  We  regret 
this  Tery  much,  for  we  helicTe  our  reporter  tried  to  give  a  fair  abstract  of  the  proceedings. 
We  desire  to  have  matters  of  this  kind  put  right,  and,  therefore,  append  Mr.  £llwanger*s  own 
account  of  what  he  said. 

Faridiea  of  Ptart  that  teill  not  grow  on  Quince. — In  answer  to  a  question,  What  variety  of  Pears 
will  Dot  grow  on  Qaince?  I  named  the  following  varieties,  viz. :  Beurri  Bosc,  Paradise 
d'Antomne,  DIz,  and  Sheldon.  These  are  good  sorts^  and  should  be  double-worked ;  and  added, 
that  I  preferred  the  White  Doyenn6  or  Yirgalieu  for  a  stock  for  that  purpose,  being  very  hardy. 
Belle  Lucrative,  I  said,  was  one  of  the  best  varieties  on  Quince  stocks,  while  on  Pear  stock,  on 
our  grounds,  the  fruits  were  generally  inferior. 

Quince  Stocks. — ^Mr.  Ainsworth  said  that  he  had  found  the  Angers  the  best,  to  which  I  replied, 
that  the  Fontenay  is  as  good,  or  even  better,  for  a  stock,  being  hardier  and  closer  grained. 
The  Angers  grows  faster  for  a  year  or  two,  but  the  Fontenay  afterwards  expands  more  and 
makes  a  better  union,  though  some  varieties  are  partial  to  one  and  some  to  the  other.  Never 
found  the  Buehesse  d'Angoul^me  of  any  value  on  Pear  stocks. 

Price  of  Pflor*.— The  fruits  of  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  which  we  sent  to  the  New  York 
market  were  all  tdected,  and  sold  for  from  f  16  to  f20  per  barrel.  From  the  experiments  already 
made,  I  thought  that  eight  to  ten-year-old  trees,  with  good  cultivation,  would  safely  yield,  at  an 
average  per  annum,  at  the  rate  of  over  f  1000  per  acre ;  and  that  this  variety  on  our  soil  would 
produce  at  least  twice  as  much  money  from  the  same  land  as  any  other  sort  Our  trees  are 
about  ^ve  to  six  feet  apart. 

Grafting  Grapet.— In  answer  to  Mr.  Bissell,  who  said  that  graflmg  the  grape  was  difficult,  I 
said  that  I  had  found  no  difficulty  whatever  in  grafting ;  that  we  graft  them  within  doors  as 
suecessfully  as  tiie  Apple.  Had  deft-grafted  some  Diana  in  the  open  ground.  Graft  after 
the  stock  vine  has  made  a  growth  of  an  inch  or  two  in  the  spring ;  tie  up  with  wax  cloth,  (for 
in-door  grafting  we  use  watv paper,)  and  bury  under  ground  all  but  one  eye.  Always  graft  under 
grround,  as  the  wood  is  firmer  there.  Have  had  them  grow  twenty  to  thirty  feet  the  first  year, 
and  they  generally  bear  the  second  year.  Yours  very  truly,  L.  Ellwangkr. 


Mr.  Editor  : — ^The  article  on  the  Begonia,  in  your  January  number,  will,  no  doubt,  do  well 
enough  for  professional  gardeners  or  advanced  amateurs,  but  there  are  unquestionably  many  of 
your  readers  who,  like  myself,  would  be  glad  to  have  information  on  the  subject  much  more 
precise  and  amplified.  Every  one  does  not  know  how  to  strike  a  Begonia  cutting.  You, 
probably, know  many  persons  whose  "  local  habitation,"  "  impecuniosity,"  or  other  sufficient  cause, 
prevents  from  having  a  large  greenhouse,  or  employing  an  artixt,  but  who^  notwithstanding,  are 
fond  of  growing  probably  a  few  dozens  of  Winter-blooming  plants.  In  behalf  of  this,  I  think, 
large  class,  in  which  I  number  myself,  I  beg  you  will  give,  at  an  eariy  day,  a  paper  **  On  the 
Cultivation  of  the  Begonia  in  Greenhouses,"  not  Hothouses,  givmg  full  instructions  for  the  prop- 
agation and  management  of  the  plants  throughout  the  year,  and  a  descriptive  list  of  the  kinds 
desirable  for  Greenhouse  purposes,  either  for  flowers,  foliage,  or  fragrance. 

I  shall,  perhaps,  expose  my  own  ignorance  sufficiently,  and  at  the  same  time  inform  you  as  to 
I  the  capabilities  of  my  greenhouse,  when  I  state,  that  with  me  the  ordinary  varieties  of  Helio 
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trope  grow  and  bloom  finely  during  the  entire  winter.  Oeisaomena  Umgifiora  blooou  handsomely 
during  December  and  January ;  and  I  get  good  flowers  from  many  of  the  common  kinds  of 
greenhouse  plants— difficulties  are  not  attempted  of  purpose.  Begoma  manieaia  grows  and 
flowers  satisfactorily ;  Begonia  inoamata  flowers  moderately  well,  but  the  foliage  is  not  good, 
and  the  plants  do  not  look  thrifty;  B^cnia  Fuehnaidea  does  not  flower  well,  and  the  plants  look 
really  shabby. 

If  time  and  inclination  permit  you  to  answer  these  questions,  or  rather  this  class  of  questions, 
"  there  are  a  few  more  of  the  same  sort  left."  Brooklyn. 

[We  believe  that  "Brooklyn"  has  here  truly  presented  the  real  wants  of  a  large  class  of 
readers,  whose  existence  even  is  too  frequently  ignored.  It  will  be  nothing  new  for  us  to  take 
them  under  our  special  care.  In  a  separate  article  we  have  furnished  '*  Brooklyn"  with  the 
information  he  seeks ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  with  othen  has  been  crowded  out.  It  will  appear 
next  month,  and  we  shall  then  be  ready  for  his  other  questions.'£D.] 


.^ 


Beaufort,  S.  C,  lihJan,,  1860. 

£d.  Horticulturist  : — While  remitting  you  my  subscription,  I  will  add  a  few  remarks 
upon  fruits  and  fruit-trees  from  my  own  experience,  that  you  may  dispose  of  as  yon  think  proper. 
I  always,  when  in  my  power,  manure  my  fruit-trees,  &c.,  early  in  the  winter,  merely  putting 
the  manure  on  the  surface,  and  when  in  a  yard,  the  poultry  scatter  it  sufficiently ;  but  when  in  a 
garden,  the  rains  of  winter  leach  down  to  the  roots  all  the  valuable  parts,  and  the  litter  remains 
for  a  mulching.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  best  way  to  apply  manure,  but  I  think  I  may 
safely  say  that  it  has  with  me  proved  a  satisfactory  one.  If  the  manure  could  be  applied  just 
after  the  crop  of  fruit  has  been  ripened,  I  believe  that  the  succeeding  crop  would  be  materially 
increased,  and  sometimes  protected  from  frosts,  Slc,  The  Dearborn's  Seedling  Pear  proves  a 
very  poor  grower  and  bearer,  and  the  fruit  is  too  small.  ^The  Bousselet  de  Rheims  ripens  about 
the  same  time,  keeps  better,  lasts  longer,  is  a  larger  and  better  fruit,  and  the  tree  the  most 
vigorous  grower  upon  quince  that  I  know  of.  The  Doyenn^  Roux  or  Grey  Doyenn^  possesses 
nearly  if  not  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  Bartlett,  while  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  rather  better  fruit 
than  either  the  Bartlett  or  the  White  Doyenn^,  and  is  one  of  those  best  adapted  to  the  quince 
stock.  The  greatest  objection  to  it  is,  that  it  ripens  at  the  same  season  vrith  them.  The  Belle 
et  Bonne  proves  one  of  the  largest  and  best  of  Pears,  though  it  has  not  proved  a  very  early 
bearer.  Is  not  the- Adams  the  ftame  as  the  Henry  IVthT  And  the  Oswego  Beurr^  or  Reid's 
Seedling  the  Qrey  Doyenn^  ?  The  Glout  Morceau  does  not  succeed  with  me,  though  I  have 
been  trying  it  for  many  years ;  I  have  only  two  small  trees,  and  they  have  not  yet  borne  fruit, 
and  may  also  soon  die,  as  all  the  others  have  done.  The  Vicomte  de  Spoelberch,  double-worked 
on  pear,  has  proved  an  excessive  bearer,  therefore  requiring  very  severe  thinning ;  but  when  in 
perfection  a  truly  delicious  fruit,  although  it  is  not  juicy.  The  Colmar  de  Silly  on  quince  last 
year  (1858)  bore  an  abundant  crop,  and  the  fruit  was  large  and  fine,  ripening  in  September. 
The  Belle  Epine  Dumss  bore  well,  but  proved  dry  and  mealy,  and  ripened  in  the  same  months 
The  Beurr^  Diel  proves  a  vigorous  grower  and  great  bearer,  and  I  find  it  more  healthy,  and 
I  think  the  fruit  better,  than  the  Duchesse  d'Angonleme.  The  Bezy  de  Bretagne  proves  a  very 
^gorouB  grower  and  most  abundant  bearer;  but  it  is  only  a  stewing  fruit,  and  only  medium-sized. 
It  keeps  until  late,  and  then  proves  a  tolerable  breaking  table  pear.  The  Easter  Beurrd  dies 
out  very  badly.  I  find  it  hard  to  keep  it  going.  It  ripens  in  October  along  with  the  St.  Ger* 
main,  Winter  Boncbr^tien,  and  Josephine  de  Malines.  The  Winter  Bonchretien  grows  very 
vigorously  upon  quince,  and,  when  in  perfection,  I  think  it  equal  to  any  pear  of  any  season ;  but, 
unfortunstely,  it  is  very  liable  to  crack,  when  it  is  worthless.  I  gathered  my  last  two  Elize 
d'Hyest  in  November,  but  they  rotted ;  this  was  the  first  crop.  The  Beurr^  d'Aremberg  proves 
fine  and  late,  but  the  wood  cankers  very  badly. 

With  a  goodly  number  of  Pears  in  bearing,  this  fruit  is  too  scarce  yet  with  me  during  the 
months  of  October,  November,  and  December.    I  have  kept  a  few  St.  Germains  and  Winter 
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BoDchr^tiens  till  ChriBtmaB,  and  the  Elize  d'Hjest  did  not  rot  until  afler  that,  this  year ;  yet  \t 
is  not  every  year  that  I  can  succeed.  In  July  and  August  Peara.  are  plentiful,  but  so  are 
Peaches ;  and,  unfortunately,  after  these  months  both  become  quite  too  scarce.  I  have  been  pro- 
curing the  reputed  latest  ripening  Yarieties  of  Pears  in  hopes  of  closing  this  gap  in  the  fruit 
season,  but  with  what  success  I  cannot  yet  tell,  as  comparatively  few  have  borne.  I  fear  that 
with  Pears  as  with  Apples,  we  will  have  to  raise  our  own  late-keeping  varieties. 

The  past  summer  proved  one  of  the  least  fruitful  seasons  for  Pears  with  me  that  I  can  remem- 
ber in  several  years,  and  yet  the  Bartlett  trees  bore  the  largest  crops  that  I  have  ever  had. 
The  Rousselet  de  Rheims  and  Grey  Doyenn^  also  bore  well,  but  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
Barrett. 

From  before  Christmas  until  yesterday  noon  we  have  had  a  long,  steady,  and  brilliant  spell  of 
most  unusually  cold  weather.  My  Orange-trees  seem  not  much  injured,  and  I  am  in  hopes  that 
the  rain  of  this  afternoon  will  materially  restore  them,  so  that  they  may  bear  fruit.  My  crop  of 
Oranges  being  too  small  for  my  wants,  I  was  induced  to  buy  a  few  hundreds  from  a  neighbor, 
which  have  rotted  very  badly  indeed,  while  I  believe  not  one  of  mine  has ;  mine  were  carefully 
cut  from  the  trees,  and  carefully  handled  afterwards ;  the  others  were,  I  suppose,  pulled  and 
thrown  about. 

I  look  forward  to  a  large  crop  of  Pears  the  coming  summer,  as  well  as  Peaches.  If  I  am  not 
disappointed,  how  would  you  like  to  try  a  few  Pears  grown  by  me  ?  Are  there  any  particular 
varieties  that  you  would  like  to  taste  for  comparing  with  the  same  grown  with  you  or  in  the 
famed  modern  Athens,  where  also  I  suppose  you  have  fruit-growing  friends  ? 

With  the  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Hobticultubist,  I  am  yours  respectfully, 

BOBT.  Chisolm. 

[The  Adams  and  Henry  the  Fourth  aje  entirely  distinct.  The  former  is  a  large  Pear,  and  a 
native  of  Massachusetts ;  the  latter  is  small,  and  an  imported  variety.  The  Oswego  Bcurre  and 
Grey  Doyenn^  are  also  distinct.  We  should  be  very  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  comparing  some 
of  your  fruit  with  our  own.  We  shall  do  our  best  to  be  just  to  the  fruit  and  impartial  to  you. 
Send  the  Adams,  Oswego  Beurr^  Grey  Doyenn^,  Rousselet  de  Bheims,  and  any  others  yon 
think  best.    In  the  mean  time  we  should  bo  glad  to  hear  from  you  again. — £d.] 


Bruington,  King  and  QtKcn  Co.^  Va.,\\th  Feb.,  1860. 

Editor  Horticulturist  : — I  have  been  interested  in  reading  an  article  in  the  Horticul- 
turist for  February,  just  received,  about  Persimmonst  and  propose  to  give,  in  a  few  words,  an 
idea  I  have  for  some  time  thought  of  suggesting  to  some  of  the  nurserymen,  namely,  to  try 
grafting  Plum^  and  Peaches^  and  Apricots  on  the  Persimmon.  1  have  never  heard  of  its  being  tried, 
and  expect  it  would  prove  a  most  valuable  experiment.  I  never  heard  of  any  insect  troubling  a 
Persimmon  tree,  except,  perhaps,  sometimes  caterpillars  in  the  foliage,  and  would  hardly  be 
afraid  to  warrant  it  against  Peach-borers  and  the  like.  I  would  be  glad  to  send  a  few  persimmon 
seeds  or  young  trees  to  any  reliable  nurserjrman  who  would  try  the  matter  fairly,  he  paying  the 
expense  of  transportation.  Yours  truly,  J.  R.  G. 

[In  common  with  J.  R.  G.,  we  have  never  heard  of  any  attempts  to  graft  the  Plum,  &c.,  on 
the  Persimmon;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  would  succeed. '  It  is  only  among 
allied  genera  that  any  good  results  can  be  looked  for  in  the  way  of  grafting.  Ebenacese  and 
RoeacesB  are  not  sufficiently  related  to  warrant  us  in  expecting  a  union  between  them ;  we  do 
not  think  they  would  live  harmoniously  in  the  '*  bonds  of  wedlock."  If,  however,  any  of  our 
readers  feel  disposed  to  make  the  experiment,  a  good  opportunity  is  here  presented  of  trying 
what  "  ill-assorted  marriages'*  can  sometimes  be  made. — Ed.  ] 


Editor  Horticulturist  :— I  infer  from  your  last  number  that  you  intend  to  make  the 
Horticulturist  a  little  more  practical  than  it  has  heretofore  been.    The  movement  in  that  t 
direction  is  to  be  commended,  even  so  far  as  to  condescend  to  the  occasional  notice  of  culinary  1 
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▼egetables,  the  more  refined  of  them  at  least,  if  not  the  more  oommon,  which  are  the  most  useful 
and  valuable. 

But  the  object  of  this  note  is  to  extend  a  piece  of  information  to  pomologists,  of  a  practical 
character,  and  of  practical  value,  which,  in  mercy  and  pity  to  all  young  orcliards,  ought  to  be 
known  to  every  owner  of  a  tree  from  Maine  to  Texas.  I  allude  to  the  quite  common  practice 
of  using  coal  tar  to  prevent  rabbits  and  mice  from  girdling  young  trees,  or  ants  and  other  insects 
from  infesting  them.  To  smear  the  trunk  of  a  young  tree  with  coal  tar  is  a  more  certain 
method  of  killing  the  tree  than  chopping  it  off  with  an  axe  even  with  the  surface  of  the  ground ; 
for  in  the  former  case  they  never  sprout  again,  while  in  the  latter  they  m  many  cases  put  out 
strong  and  healthy  shoots.* 

The  following  extracts  are  from  a  letter  in  the  SdaUific  American  of  the  4th  inst. :  * 

"  Late  in  the  fall  of  1848  or  1849. 1  applied  coal  tar  with  a  paint-brush  to  the  trunks  of  200 
young  apple-trees,  and  more  than  half  of  them  died  during  the  following  summer ;  and  those 
which  lived  did  not  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  tar  in  less  than  three  years.  The  next  year 
I  tried  it  on  some  young  maples,  and  they  also  died.  Both  the  apples  and  maples  swelled  and 
cracked  wherever  the  tar  touched  them."^  *  *  *  *'  I  am  glad  that  you  have  opened  this 
important  subjecti  as  erroneous  views  in  regard  to  it  have  been  propagated  on  the  very  highest 
authority ;  my  first  and  costly  experiment  was  made  on  the  recommendation  of  no  less  a  man 
than  the  late  most  highly  esteemed  A.  J.  Downing." 

Now  for  my  experience.  In  the  tpring  of  1859,  seeing  three  very  handsome  young  pear-trees 
about  eight  years  old,  infested  by  thousands  of  red  ants,  although  they  did  no  harm,  I  deter- 
mined, merely  as  an  experiment,  to  see  what  effect  coal  tar  would  have  upon  their  movements. 
I  fortunately  had  a  faint  suspicion  that  the  remedy  might  prove  worse  than  the  disease,  and 
therefore  determined  to  adopt,  for  once  in  my  life,  the  homoaopathic  system.  Accordingly,  I 
steeped  a  strip  of  cotton  cloth,  only  half  an  inch  wide,  in  coal  tar,  and  wrapped  it  around  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  near  the  ground.  Half  an  inch  more  of  tar  would  have  killed  them  outright. 
As  it  was  they  are  much  injured.  The  bark  was  killed  through  to  the  wood ;  but  as  the  poison 
was  applied  in  the  spring,  the  descending  sap  formed  a  band  of  callus  which  sent  descending 
branches  across  the  dead  portion,  which,  forming  a  connection  with  the  living  part  below,  saved 
the  life  of  the  tree.  But  they  are  now  made  poor  disabled  pensioning  in  the  prime  of  life,  of 
promise,  and  of  hope,  and  may  never  render  any  good  service  againi 

The  same  spring  I  interspersed  among  grape  trellises  small  bundles  of  hay,  saturated  with 
coal-tar,  hoping  its  offensive  odor  would  deter  the  curculio  from  stinging  the  fruit.  Neverthe- 
less, when  ripe,  it  proved  to  have  been  stung  to  some  extent ;  but  this,  I  thought,  occurred 
before  the  use  of  the  tar.  In  that  respect  it  may  have  been  of  service.  Bat  in  applying  the 
tarred  bundles  some  branches  were  touched  more  or  less  with  the  fluid.  Those  branches  are 
now  all  dead. 

A  friend's  experience  is  this :  On  setting  out  a  considerable  number  of  young  apple-trees  he 
u»ed  coal-tar  to  prevent  rabbits  and  mice  from  barking  them  the  succeeding  winter.  To  a  few 
he  applied  the  tar  directly.  These  were  all  killed,  not  by  rabbits  or  mice,  but  by  the. tar. 
Around  the  remainder  he  sprinkled  the  tar  upon  straw,  leaves,  &c.,  without  allowing  it  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  tree.  These  were  not  injured  by  the  preventive,  which  had  the  desired 
effect  of  keeping  off  the  expected  depredators. 

Another  friend  informs  me  of  a  case  which  proves  conclusively  the  extraordinary  power  to 
kill  vegetation  possessed  by  coal  tar.  It  was  applied  to  a  row  of  some  25  or  30  maple  trees, 
from  six  inches  to  one  foot  in  diameter,  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  injury  from  cattle  and 
horses.  The  majority  died  the  first  year.  The  rest  lingered,  ugly  and  moribund,  a  few  years, 
and  died  as  the  first  had  done,  from  an  over-dose  of  medicine  given  with  as  muuli  ignorance  as 
kindness. 

Your  readers  would  be  much  benefited  if  you  could  fill  them  with  prejudice  and  hostility  to 
this  pernicious  substance,  or  teach  them  to  use  \iUy  hU  and  not  to  tave.     It  might  be  usefully 
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applied,  for  instance,  in  killing  weeds  in  gardens ;  or  grass,  where  it  obstinately  springs  up  be- 
tween the  bricks  in  sidewalks,  &o.,  &c. 

I  will  use  this  occasion  to  call  attention  to  a  strange  and  unfortunate  omission,  as  I  take  it  to 
be,  in  Downing  on  the  "Fruits  and  Fruit-Trees  of  America,'*  and  another  in  the  work  of  J.  T. 
Thomas—"  The  American  Fruit  Culturist." 

I  have  never  tasted  the  Belle  de  Cliousy  Cherry ;  but  all  my  reading  and  conversation  on  the 
subject  of  cherries  tends  to  convince  me  that  it  is  justly  entitled  to  the  very  first  rank  among 
cherries,  and  is  perhaps  without  a  superior.  And  yet  in  Downing's  work,  edition  1859,  revised 
by  Charles  Downing,  I  can  find  no  description  of  that  fruit;  I  applied  for  information  where  I 
had  the  best  reason  to  expect  it,  and  found  none.    How  Is  this  to  be  accounted  for  7 

Again :  the  Lawrence  Pear,  if  I  mistake  not,  has,  in  a  few  years,  so  grown  upon  public  esteem 
as  to  be  regarded  at  least  as  among  the  very  best  of  winter  pears,  if  not  itself  the  best  of  all, 
taking  into  account  the  beauty,  thriftiness,  and  hardiness  of  the  tree,  as  well  as  the  size,  beauty, 
and  excellence  of  the  fruit.  In  all  these  respects,  except  possibly  flavor,  it  takes  the  lead,  as  I 
suppose,  of  the  Winter  Nells,  which  has  the  rank  among  winter  pears  that  the  Seckel  has 
among  autumn  pears.  I  esteem  friend  Thomas*s  opinion  very  highly,  because,  with  all  his  ex- 
perience, I  believe  he  is  a  Quaker,  and  I  have  never  known  a  Quakelr  who  was  unreliable.  In 
his  last  pronundamento  on  Fruits  (the  edition  of  1856,  the  last  I  could  procure)  he  has  nothing 
to  say  of  the  Lawrence  Pear,  *'  good,  bad,  or  indifferent ;"  but  gives  only  an  outline  drawing. 

These  books  are  the  best  to  be  had  by  American  readers ;  but,  with  such  omissions,  are 
defective,  whether  they  are  intentional  or  not.  T.  £.  M. 

ChiUicolhe,  Ohio,  FA,  9,  1860. 

[We  can  assure  T.  £.  M.  that  we  mean  to  try  to  make  the  Hobticultxtrist  a  truly  practical 
and  useful  magazine;  one  of  which  its  readers  shall  in  all  respects  be  proud.  We  shall  always 
find  a  place  for  just  such  facts  as  he  sends  us.  His  experiments  with  coal  tar  agree  with  some 
others  we  are  cognizant  of.  Unless  diluted,  or  applied  as  in  the  case  of  his  friend,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly more  fatal  than  the  disease  to  cure  which  it  is  applied.  What  kind  of  coal  tar  did  you  use  t 
We  agree  with  T.  £.  M.  in  regard  to  the  omission  of  the  cherry  and  the  Lawrence  Pear.  The 
latter  we  esteem  one  of  the  best  and  most  valuable  Pears  we  have.  We  cannot  account  for  the 
omission  of  these  fruits.    Tlje  gentlemen  concerned  must  do  it  themselves.— £d.] 


To  the  Editor  of  the  HorticuUuriM  : 

In  the  April  number  of  the  la^t  volume  I  contributed  an  article  on  the  ci^lture  of  the  Grape 
for  wine-making,  in  which  I  stated  that  we  could  show  vines  that  had  not  been  stumped  in, 
which  had  been  bearing  heavy  crops,  and  promised  to  do  so  agun.  I  can  now  give  you  the 
result.  One  lot  of  vines  grew  on  2756.25  square  feet,  and  gave  100  gallons  of  wine,  which  will 
make  about  1500  gallons  to  the  acre.  The  other  lots  trimmed  in  the  same  manner  yielded  at 
the  same  rate.  About  six  miles  north  of  this  there  is  a  range  of  slate  hills  on  which  Mr.  Joshua 
Fmmert  planted  two  acres  in  Isabella  and  Catawba  vines.  Some  were  trained  on  trellises  and 
some  OB  stakes,  and  he  made  600  gallons.  Those  on  trellises  were  better  colored  and  first  ripe. 
These  vines  are  four  years  old,  and  had  they  been  all  trained  on  trellises,  and  been  suffered  to 
have  more  wood,  they  would  have  exceeded  this  yield.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  that  the  first- 
named  lot  was  grovra  by  my  brother.  So  you  can  see,  sir,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  farther 
than  tlus  county  for  the  best  wine-making  country  in  the  world.  There  was  no  trenching  or 
extraordinary  culture  applied.  I  think  I  can  hear  you  say.  Well,  I  wonder  if  they  know  what 
to  do  with  the  juice,  after  they  have  itT    Just  wait  a  little :  I  will  send  you  some. 

EkgerUoum,  Md.  John  H.  Hays£R. 


[We  abould  like  to  know  where  tomt  of  that  juice  goes  to,  and  so  we  wut.— £d.] 
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7b  the  Edilor  of  the  BoriieuUurui : 

Under  the  head  of  the  "  Editor^ii  Table/'  in  the  first  nnmber  of  the  Horticulturist  of  this 
Tolume,  18  an  article  headed  **  How  to  Cook  Locusts/'  remarking  that  "  During  the  present 
year  we  belicTe  the  Locusts  are  again  to  make  their  appearance."  The  receipt  fur  "  cooking" 
is  taken  from  Etna's  Madagasoar. 

The  American  locust  is,  however,  a  very  different  insect  from  the  locust  of  the  Eastern  hemis- 
phere. They  might  be  equally  delicious  for  those  who  are  fond  of  such  things,  but  as  they 
appear  here  at  such  long  intervals,  they  could  not  be  much  depended  on.  The  locust  of  the 
East  is  of  the  grasshopper  family,  and  is  met  with  every  year.  Captain  Riley,  in  bis  travels  in 
Morocco,  after  his  liberation  from  the  Arabs  of  the  African  desert,  describes  them,  and  gives 
their  likeness.  It  strongly  resembles  the  large  grasshopper  we  see  in  roads  and  paths,  flying 
along  before  us  in  summer.  He  says  they  fly  in  immense  numbers,  fairly  darkening  the  air, 
appearing  like  a  cloud  at  a  distance,  and  striking  terror  to  the  minds  of  all  where  they  alight. 
They  are  exceedingly  voracious,  and  consume  all  kinds  of  vegetation,  and  leave  a  desert  in  their 
train,  frequently  producing  famine.    They  have  sometimes  been  seen  in  Southern  Europe. 

The  American  locust  is,  however,  a  comparatively  innocent  insect,  at  least  while  in  a  winged 
state.  Their  scientific  name  is  "  Cicadia  Septendocim,"  or  seventeen-year  locusts,  as  that  is  the 
duration  of  their  life ;  and  they  appear  once  in  that  length  of  time.  We  have  here  in  this  country 
two  sots  of  them,  and  they  appear  every  eight  and  nine  years  alternately.  The  districts  in 
which  they  appear  are  not  the  same  size,  however.  When  here  last,  in  1651,  they  extended 
from  the  eastern  base  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Alexandria  in  Virginia; 
how  far  north  or  south  I  am  not  advised.  This  year  they  will  not  extend  into  the  Valley  of 
Virginia  beyond  the  Blue  Bidge,  but  will  extend  as  far  north  at  least  as  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. ; 
how  mu6h  farther  I  do  not  know.  They  are  singular  insects.  They  may  be  found  approaching 
the  surface  of  the  ground  in  early  spring,  making  holes  of  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  Those 
that  reach  the  surface  first  will  wait  till  about  the  20th  to  the  25th  of  the  fifth  jnonth,  (May,) 
when  they  all  appear  about  one  time,  seldom  earlier  than  the  first,  or  later  than  the  latter  date. 
At  their  first  appearance  they  are  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,'  of  a  yellow  clay  color, 
with  six  legs,  the  two  hinder  ones  largest.  They  generally  come  up  in  the  early  part  of  the 
night,  and  soon  begin  to  climb  a  tree,  a  shrub,  or  some  vegetable ;  and  sometimes  climb  several 
feet  high  before  their  outer  skin  begins  to  dry.  As  soon  as  this  is  perceived,  they  fix  themselves 
firmly  by  their  claws,  when  their  skin  begins  to  open  along  the  back,  and  the  insect  forces  itself 
out  through  this  opening.  At  first  they  are  whitish,  but  soon  turn  brown,  and  finally  nearly 
black  on  Uie  upper  part  of  the  body.  Their  wings,  which  appearnd  as  rudimentary  at  their  first 
appearance,  now  show  that  they  were  nicely  funded  up  in  their  cases,  and  soon  expand 
rapidly.  The  body  enlarges  to  near  twice  its  size,  and  is  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in 
length,  and  it  is  altogether  a  strong  and  vigorous  insect. 

Hogs  are  very  food  of  them  vdien  they  first  approach  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  and  birds 
prey  upon  them  afterwards ;  and  they  might  suit  the  palate  of  those  Eastern  gastronomes  who 
relish  such  things,  as  they  are  said  to  be  so  rich  and  oily  that  soap  may  be  made  of  them.  They 
do  not  appear  to  eat  vegetables  at  all  while  above  ground;  the  only  ii^ury  they  do  is  in 
piercing  small  twigs,  where  the  female  deponts  her  eggs.  She  is  armed  with  an  ovipositor  of 
about  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  the  size  of  a  small  knitting-needle,  the  point  of  which  is  com- 
posed of  two  pieces,  and  are  lance  shaped,  having  sharp  teeth  on  the  edges;  by  giving  these  an 
alternate  motion,  she  is  able  to  penetrate  small  twigs  to  their  centre,  and  thus  deposits  four  or  five 
eggs  in  one  incision.  She  thus  moves  forward  about  half  an  inch,  and  performs  a  like  operation, 
and  thus  again  and  again,  if  the  twig  is  smooth ;  but  if  there  is  a  knot  or  branch,  she  advances 
further,  or  seeks  another  twig,  never  attempting  to  enter  except  in  a  fair  place.  Sometimes 
this  is  so  repeated  as  to  kill  the  twig ;  this  being  about  all  the  injury  they  do  in  the  winged 
state.    The  male  insect  makes  music,  while  the  female  does  not    The  musical  apparatus  con- 


•ists  of  two  small  drums,  one  under  each  wing,  acted  upon  by  Btrings  or  tendons  within  the  body; 
the  surface  is  concave  and  wrinkled,  and  looks  like  fine  parchment.  A  tremulous  motion  is 
given  to  the  surfiice,  as  if  acted  upon  by  currents  of  air  from  within,  and  thus  produces  the  sound, 
which  may  bo  heard  a  considerable  distance,  and  where  very  numerous,  may  be  heard  half  a 
mile.  The  cricket,  and  some  other  insects  with  a  similar  apparatus,  are  classed  together  under 
the  name  of*  Cicadiie."  The  eggs  hatc-h  in  a  few  weeks,  and  the  young  insect  has  the  same 
form  as  when  it  emerges  from  the  ground  nearly  seventeen  years  afler^ards.  They  descend 
into  the  ground,  and  do  not  seem  to  travel  horizontally,  as  they  never  arise  much  farther  from 
the  stem  of  the  tree  than  to  where  the  branches  reached  to.  It  is  supposed  that  they  live  upon 
the  roots  of  trees  and  vegetables ;  indeed,  some  persons  have  afiirmed  that  they  have  been  found 
adhering  to  the  roots  of  trees,  as  if  sucking  the  sap  from  them.  In  this  way  they  may  do  more 
harm  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  is  probable  that  their  numbers  are  lessening.  Where 
hogs  have  the' range  of  orchards  and  forests,  they  destroy  great  numbers  at  their  first  appearance, 
before  they  deposit  their  eggs;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  time  is  coming  when  their  numbers 
will  be  much  reduced  from  what  they  have  been.  Yardley  Taylor. 

Loudon  Ommlt/f  Va. 

[We  were  aware  that  the  Eastern  Locust  is  not  like  that  of  this  continent;  but  in  making 
the  statement  we  should  have  lost  our  **  point,"  and  in  addition,  should  not  have  received  the 
above  interesting  article  from  Mr.  Taylor ;  so  it  is  all  right. — Ed.] 


To  the  Editor  of  the  HortieuUurut :  Clinton,  N.  C,  Jan'y  29th,  1860. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  am  very  anxious  to  contribute  whatever  I  can  to  science  and  art,  and  most 
espepiaily  Horticultural  Science.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  discovery  made  during  the  last 
year,  in  relation  to  our  native  grapes,  that  never  has  been  made  public.  In  the  month  of 
September,  a  citizen  of  our  county,  Mr.  R.  F.  Boykin,  presented  to  our  Agricultural  Society  a 
section  of  the  Isabella  Grape-vine,  or  rather  several  sections  I  should  have  said,  with  grapes  in 
every  stage  of  development.  The  sections  were  from  one  foot  to  two  and  a  half  and  three  feet 
long,  and  generally  had  from  one  to  three  bunches  of  fine  ripe  grapes  near  the  proximal  end  of 
the  vine,  while  at  the  distal  end  they  were  either  in  bloom  or  the  size  of  No.  4  shot,  and  from 
the  distal  end.  back  they  gradually  increased  until  they  were  grown,  or  full  size. 

He  says  the  Catawba  is  susceptible^f  the  same,  as  proven  by  him  later  in  the  season. 

This  very  desirable  object  is  obtained  by  summer  pruning ;  that  is,  as  soon  as  two  or  three 
bunches  of  fruit  set  on  the  young  shoots,  the  end  of  these  young  shoots  are  clipped  off*.  The  last 
bud  on  the  shoot  generally  begins  to  grow,  and  soon  two  or  three  other  bunches  set,  and  so  on 
until  frost  stops  the  progress  of  growth.    The  vines  exhibited  showed  plainly  these  prunings. 

I  have  no  doubt  he  has  ripe  grapes  earlier  in  this  way  than  otherwise,  and  a  regular  succes- 
sion of  crops.  There  may  be  one  drawback  attending  his  mode  of  cultivation ;  that  is,  he  might 
not  have  a  sufficiency  of  young  and  vigorous  wood  for  a  second  year's  crop,  and  he  may  exhaust 
his  vine  prematurely. 

The  Isabelhis  here,  after  about  two  or  three  crops,  generally  mildew  and  rot  very  badly,  unless 
they  are  pruned«  If  they  are  cultivated  on  sandy  land  without  manure  they  do  not  rot.  The 
Isabella  does  not  rot  in  the  same  way  that  the  Catawba  does ;  in  the  latter  the  individual 
berries  rot  and  drop  o£F,  thereby  thinning  themselves  out ;  while  the  fonner  rot  in  whole  bunches, 
and  verj  few  are  left  after  the  fourth  year. 

The  Scuppemong  is  the  grape  of  grapes  for  our  county,  but  I  question  very  much  whether 
the  range  of  its  success  is  very  extensive.  It  does  not  bear  very  cold  weather;  that  is  already 
settled.  Farther  south  it  all  grows  to  wood,  and  is  not  fruitful.  Even  at  Quincy,  Florida,  a 
brother  of  mine  informs  me  that  a  vine  four  or  five  years  old  had  not  borne  a  single  berry,  and 
cut  it  op  as  a  useless  comberer  of  his  ground.    The  description  given  of  it  in  the  Horticul- 
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TURI8T  by  my  friencl  J.  Van  Bureu,  Esq.,  of  ClarkesTille,  Georgia,  in  perfectly  oorreci  as  far  as 
it  goes. 

It  originated  in  Scoppemong  Creek,  in  Hyde  County,  N.  C.  Has  none  of  the  foxy  aroma. 
The  viue  cannot  be  told  by  tbe  most  minute  observer  from  the  Muscadine.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  when  the  seeds  are  pbinted  they  produce  the  Muscadine,  or  "  Black  Bollaee,"  as  it  is  called 
here.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  gentleman  settled  near  Wilmington,  N.  C,  who  planted  a 
vineyard.  It  was  not  long  before  he  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  Scuppemong  grape  could 
be  educated  to  bear  in  bunches  like  other  native  and  foreign  grapes.  In  about  two  years  he 
announced  the  fact,  that  by  pruning  in  the  fall  directly  after  the  fruit  had  ripened,  this  very 
desirable  end  would  be  attained.  Since  that  his  vineyard  has  gone  down,  and  he  has  removed 
to  parts  unknown.  The  truth  is,  that  those  who  have  cultivated  this  grape  with  the  most  suc- 
cess never  prune  it  at  all  in  any  season. 

There  are  hundreds  of  acres  now  planted  and  being  planted  in  North  Carolina  with  this  grape. 
All  that  is  done  is  to  make  a  horizontal  frame-work  for  it  to  run  upon.  When  the  grapes  ripen, 
a  large  doth  is  either  spread  on  the  ground  or  held  by  four  comers,  while  one  person  simply 
jars  the  ^ne  with  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  the  ripe  grapes  fall,  but  not  in  bunches,  except  occa- 
sionally two  or  three  may  be  together. 

Propagaiwn. — The  only  way  to  propagate  this  best  of  grapes  is  by  layers.  It  will  very  seldom 
live  from  cuttings.  Yours  respectfiilly,         H.  A.  Bizzell. 

P.  S.— Since  writing  the  above,  the  Horticulturist  has  come  to  me,  (the  Feb'y  No.,)  and 
I  am  glad  to  see  your  defence  of  our  native  State  in  relation  to  the  Isabella  grape.  If  I  mistake 
not,  I  can  gather  more  facts  respecting  it.  H.  A.  B. 

[The  discovery  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Biazell  we  fear  will  prove  more  curious  than  useful  At 
the  north  it  would  avail  us  nothing,  for  we  are  glad  to  get  ripe  fruit  even  from  the  first  hemes 
that  set.  At  the  south  we  fear  the  drawback  suggested  by  Mr.  B.  will  prove  a  fatal  one,  viz., 
the  premature  exhaustion  of  the  vine.  We  do  not  understand,  from  the  above  statement,  that 
more  than  the  usual  quantity  of  grapes  ripened,  (those  first  set,)  all  the  others  being  immature. 
It  is  worth  while,  however,  to  continue  the  experiment.— £d.  ] 

QuxsTiONS  FOR  Horticulturist.— 1.  Are  there  two  kinds  of  Celery,  the  so/tJand  kolUnof  or 
is  this  difference  in  the  stalks  brought  about  by  the  manner  of  cultivation  or  accident  7  I  know 
it  is  claimed  that  there  are  two  sorts,  but  circumstances  have  led  me  to  doubt  this.  If  there  are 
two  varieties,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  other  than  mixed  seed.  2.  Is  it  settled  beyond  a  ques- 
tion that  it  is  better  to  wait  until  after  severe  cold  weather  is  over,  that  is,  until  early  spring, 
before  pruning  fruit-trees  7  M. 

[1.  There  are  several  varieties  of  Celery,  but  they  are  not  divided  into  solid  and  hollow.  The 
difference  you  allude  to  is  the  result  of  bad  cultivation  and  bad  seed ;  very  often  the  latter. 
Qood  seed  is  hard  to  be  got.  2.  This  matter  is  not  settled  beyond  a  question.  No  one,  how- 
ever, should  prune  trees  during  the  severe  cold  of  winter,  for,  if  there  were  no  other  objection 
to  it,  it  cannot  at  that  time  be  done  in  a  workmanlike  manner.  Pruning  should  be  done  either 
in  the  fall  or  early  in  spring.  Large  limbs  are  best  amputated  in  summer,  for  the  wounds  then 
soonest  heal  over.  This  whole  subject  of  pruning  fruit-trees,  however,  is  modified  by  the  object 
in  view,  such  as  fruitfulness,  increased  vigor  of  growth,  &c.  The  time  and  mode  best  for  the 
one  are  not  best  for  the  other,  in  our  opinion.  We  will  give  our  quaerist  a  chapter  on  this  sub- 
ject soon.— Ed.] 
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SIDNEY  &  ADAMS, 

LANDSOAPE  GARDENERS  AITO  RtJEAL  AEOHITEOTS, 

520  WALNUT  STREET,  FHILADELFHIA. 

Plans  BUiAe  f*r  C«witrjr  Seats»  Ceaieterfes,  Ac.,'  and  w«rk  exe- 
cate4  %r  c*Btract  it  desired. 

Septl 


GEOBGE  E  WOODWABD, 

Rural  Arcliitect,  Civil  and  Landscape 

Engineer, 

335  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

Coontry  Seats,  PabUo  and  Private  Parks,  Bural  Cemeteries,  Roads,  fte.,  artistically  laid  ont 
and  saperiDtended,  and  surveys,  levels,  grades,  curves,  and  working  maps  and  plans  for  im- 
provements of  every  ebaracter.  Topographical  surveys  and  maps,  and  drawings  of  every  de- 
cription  handsomely  executed.    Plans  and  levels  for  drainage  of  all  kinds. 

Feb.  6moa.^ 

THE  ALLEN  RASPBERRY. 

Will  be  sent  after  1st  April  next,  well  packed,  by  express,  at  $1  per  dozen,  $4  per  hundred, 
$25  per  thousand,  on  receipt  of  orders  enclosing  the  money. 

LEWIS  F.  ALLEN, 

lUrdi  lit,  1810.  UelL  BI<ACK  BOCK,  Brie  O*.,  IV.  Y. 

SUPERB  ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS. 

NEOLEY  ft  CO.,  Horticiiltnrists,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 

Offer  a  Valuable  Assortment  of  New  and  Rare  Bedding  Plants  and  Flower  Seeds.  Their  col> 
lection  of  Verbenas,  Phloxes,  Chrysanthemums,  Petunias,  Dahlias  and  Boses,  comprises  the 
finest  varieties  in  oaltivation.    Please  send  for  a  Catalogue. 

All  those  who  enclose  us  their  address  and  tiz  cents  postage,  will  receive  our  catalogue  and 
a  packet  of  the  most  beautiful  Scabious  in  the  world. 

Mareb. 


#-r 


-^-^m 

E.  G.  HENDERSON  &  SON,| 

WELLINGTON  NURSERY,  ST.  JOHNS  WOOD,  M 

LONDON,  ENGLAND, 

(Seeds  per  Post.  Casli  Terms,  or  Reference  in  England.) 

Beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  following  new  Flower  seeds,  also  to  the  first  quality  of  Florist 
Flowers  in  the  various  sections.  In  our  publication,  '*  Thx  iLLCffriUTED  Bouquit/'  is  figured 
the  splendid  Dianthus  Heddewigi,  and  in  tlie  YIII  Part  will  appear  the  remarkable  and 
equally  superb  D.  Hedd.  laciuiatos,  with  Lyohnie  Haageana,  a  brilliant  scarlet-flowered 
plant ;  also  the  new  and  beautiful  Pyrethrum  species  and  varieties,  with  large,  elegant  rose 
and  violet-crimson  Chrysanthemum-like  rays,  two  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  having  dwarf 
habits  of  growth.  These,  with  other  rare  and  beautiful  flowers,  are  described  aod  figured  in 
the  above  work. 

Bpergnla  pUifera,  admirable  substitute  for  grass  (wtthmd  mowing).  Seed  packets,  6<f.,  U. 
6d,f  2».  Bd.,  and  6». ;  clumps  for  immediate  planting,  U.  and  2m,  per  dosen. 

Tritoma  avaria,  beautiful  hardy  Garden  Plant  See  splendid  figure  in  "Ths  Jjjjob- 
TBATKo  BouQDXT,"  It.  and  2$.  6d.  per  packet. 

Florist   FloAvers 

OF  FIRST  CLASS  QUALITY. 

The  continued  advance  and  improvement  which  have  taken  place  in  Horticulture  among 
that  class  of  Florist  Flowers  which  contribute  to  the  decoration  of  the  Greenhouse  and  Con- 
servatory, demands  that  the  selection  of  seeds  for  their  reproduction  should  be  proportion- 
ately careful  with  regard  to  their  respective  forms,  substance,  colors,  and  donbleness,  with- 
out which  seminal  varieties  are  not  worth  the  trouble  imposed  in  their  growth,  and  involve 
the  sacrifice  of  time,  money,  and  interest. 

The  following  kinds  are  saved  from  first-class  collections^ including  the  finest  Foreign  and 
Home-raised  varieties,  and  are  offered  as  genuine  productions  obtained  from  the  most  orna- 
mental and  effective  species  and  varieties  in^each  section  or  tribe. 

[^  Per  Packet 

Anemones,  a  great  variety  of  brilliant  colors .^.        Cd.  and  lb. 

Antfrrhlnum  nugns,  from  named  striped  flower.  • .' It. 

Astexa»  various  splendid  kinds  and  assortments.    See  CaUlogiu. 

Anxicala,  saved  from  fine^  healthy  varieties It.M, 

'^B^mM^rn^  first  class  («e  OtUUogue),  10  varieties 3f .  6d 

Calceolaria,  herbaceous  or  large-flowering. 2t.Gd.  and  6$, 

'*  shrubby  or  bedding 3<.  6J.  and  6i. 

Carnation,  first  quality,  mixed,  comprising  all  colors  and  sections 2i.  fid 

L*'           first  quality,  yellow  grounds,  margined  with  various  colors,  • . .  2t.  fid. 

**           Picotees,  various  colors  on  white  and  yellow  grounds 2t.  6d, 

"           Tree,  or  perpetual-fiowering,  mixed  colors 2i.  6dL 

[See  next  page  for  eomtinuation. 
^-. — ■ 
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Gbrsrsanthemiiiii,  lorire-flowftred  ;  saved  in  the  soath  of  Europe, 

••  -^  PompoD,  "  *' 

Cineraria,  first  qaality ;  saved  from  the  finest  varieties  in  cor  superb  collection 

Gookaoomb^  ftom  selected  plants 

Cyolamen,  saved  from  our  private  collection.    {JSee  Oatalogue.) 

Dablia»  from  a  first-class  exhibitor's  collection 

Fnchaiaai  from  Banks's  and  other  new  sorts 

Qeranium,  show  flowen  from  our  own  first-class  collection 

*«  '*  five  petals,  spotted,  from  oar  first-class  collection.. 

•*  fancy  flowers 

"  sonale  or  horseshoe-leaved « 

OlacUoliiBk  from  the  most  magnificent  varieties  in  the  country 

Oloadnia,  drooping  flowers,  from  our  own  choice  collection 

«        erect  flowering       "  "  *•  

HoUyhooka,  saved  from  exhibition  flowers  only 

MSmolua  Varlegatoa,  fine  magnificently  spotted  and  blotched  flowers. . . . 

Fanay  or  Heartaeaae,  from  named  show  flgwers 

**  **  striped  varieties,  seed  saved  in  England 

'*  "  French,  fine  formed,  blotched  and  striped  flowers. 

Fetnnla,  new,  mottled,  blotched,  and  striped  flowers 

Phlo^  (Herbaceous,)  from  the  best  new  French  varieties 

Pinka,  from  an  excellent  collection  of  named  flowers 

Polyantluiak  from  the  finest  fiowers  of  a  superior  assortment 

Primula  ainanaia  fimbxiata,  white  and  crimson,  separate  or  mixed 

Rannnoiiliia>  from  the  named  sorts  of  an  extensive  assortment 

Sfeocka,  various  kinds,  the  best  in  cultivation.    (Su  Catalogue.) 
Verbena,  fi'om  Breeze's  and  other  celebrated  growers,  new  varieties • 

^ND    OTHER   JFLO^W^ERS, 

Of  which  Seed  is  for  the  first  time  ofiered. 


1$.  and  1«.  6<^. 


Per  Packet. 

Ahoiilon  * '  Due  de  MalakoflT " . ...  2m.  Qd, 

AcrocUnium  atrorosenm.  .••...  1». 

AgrosUs  nebutbsa,  beautifhl  Or- 
namental Grass 1«. 

Amphioome  Emodi 2i.  6tf. 

Anagallis  Eugenie 1». 

•*        Napoleon  m. U. 

Ai«totfe  grandiflora. ............  !'• 


Per  Packet. 

Bejaria  mierophylla 2«.  6d. 

Bouvaidia  longiflora 2* .*6<f. 

Celosia  pyramidalis  aurea l9.  6d. 

Clarkia  pnlchella  integripetala. .    6(fl  and  1«. 

"      pulcherima W.  and  1«. 

OLiMATia  lanuginosa la.M.  and  2».  Qd. 

Datura  Oarthaginiensis Sd. 

*'       clorantha  flore  pleno Bd.  and  U. 

[See  next  page  for  oontmuatUm. 
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Per  Packet. 
Delphinium  **Mdm.  de  Pniines"  la. 

DlaalhuB  Chinensis  gigaktbus..  ..!«.&  28.  6i. 
"  *•  Heddkwioi.  ..!«.&  2t.  6rf. 

*'  **  LACINIATDB  U,  2c  6d  &  6& 

Erianthiui  Rarennfle,  OraameDtal 
Grass,  like  Qeneriam  argen- 
team 1«. 

Habrothamnas  'Lutto  del  Gomte 

deBoesl" U 

Habrothamnne  Zlphirine U. 

Imantophylium  cyrtanthiflorum..  Ss.  Bd. 

Ipomea  llmbata  elegantissima.. . .  la, 

Laplniu  mntabiiis  versicolor...,  1«. 

Lychnis  Haageana •.  1«.  Cc^.  &  2*.  fid 

liniun  candidiflsimum la.  &2a.  6d, 

Mellvillb's  supebb  crimsoa  belt- 
ed and  Auricula  -  flowered 
Sweet  William,  new 2a,  ed. 


Miobaoxia  campannlata 

MimuloB  rosea  pallida 

Nasturtiam  Tom  Thumb  *  Beauty' 

yellow.. 

F&ssiflora  "  Comtessa  Clara  Gig- 

liucci»' la, 

Ptrkthbum,  hybrids  single  &  d'ble  la.&,2a,6d. 

Platyoodon  grandiflorum la. 

Rhododendron  Edgwobthi Sa,Bd. 

*'           Jasminiplobuh.  ...  3f.  6<i. 

**           Javantcum.  ......  la.A2a,6d, 

Schizanthus  grandifloma   ooula- 

tns  • Sd.kU, 

Spbaguba  uubbllata la.&2M,6d, 

Sweet  Pea,  *  *  Capt.  Clarke's  new, "  U. 

Tacsonia  manicata li.  &2f.  Od 

lYopoeolum  elegans la, 

"         Stamfordianum la.6d. 


Per  Packet.  Per  Packet. 

Kbw  WerrB  Sfbouting  Bboocou 2a,  M.    Broad-leaved  Anstrallan  Cress 6<l. 

Dalmeny  Park  Hardy  white  ditto la.    Napoleon  III  Cucumber la.  Bd, 

Skow's  Tbue  Wimtbb  Whttb  ditto  ...  2a.  M,  Handsworth  Early  Potatoes. 

Pine- Apple  Beet  (the  finest) Qd,  Waterloo  Prolific  Kidney  ditto. 

New  Feathered-Stem' d  Savoy  Cabbage  la.  Bd.  Yeitch's  Perfection  Pea,  per  quart. ...        2t. 

Asparagns  and  Cottager's  Kale 6<f.  Mitcheirs  Early  Hardy  Cauliflower. . .  2i.  6d 

Giant  White  Cos  Lettuce W. 

THE    SEED    CA.Tj^LOGHJE. 

will  include  additional  valuable  evidence  on  the  adaptation  of  the  Spergala  pilifera  for 
Lawns,  Terraces,  Ac.,  vUhmd  momng,  with  an  able  defence  of  Alpine  vegetation  in  reference 
to  its  essential  conditions  for  growth  in  garden  embellishment,  and  contains  lists  of  Flowers 
and  Vegetables,  which  are  arranged  in  sections,  whereby  the  purchaser  may  find,  with  as  little 
trouble  as  possible,  the  varieties  best  snited  to  the  respective  garden  departments;  and 
information  is  given  as  regards  the  sowing  of  seeds  and  their  after  management,  with  oopi- 
008  descriptive  notes  to  assist  the  Judgment  of  Amateur  Cultivators  in*  their  selections,  either 
in  the  Greenhouse,  Hothouse,  Conservatory,  or  Flower  Garden  ;  also,  Fruit  and  Agricultural 
Seeds,  including  those  best  adapted  for  Foreign  Climates,  European  or  Tropical,  which  are 
despatched  by  the  most  direct  and  established  routes.  Within  the  same  pages  a  series  of 
Engravings  is  given,  showing  the  best  adapted  knives  and  scissors  used  in  garden  operar 
tions,  of  the  best  warranted  quality  and  workmanship,  and  will  be  forwarded  free  of  postf^e 
to  any  address. 

-^    * 
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FARFUGIUM  GRANDII. 

ISAAC  BUCHANAN  would  call  tpecial  attention  to  this  magnificent  leaved  Plant,  from 
Japan*  that  will  withstand  oar  most  vigorous  winters  without  protection,  and  malce  a  verj 
desirahle  object  in  the  flower  border  during  the  summer  months.  The  leaves  are  large,  deep 
gre&it  covered  with  bright  yellow  spots  and  blotches,  and  will  not  fade  from  the  effects  of  a 
bright  sun.    FINE  STRONG-ROOTED  PLANTS,  at  $1  each. 

Also  the  very  derirable  plants  TRITOMA  UVARIA,  do.  BUBCHELII,  at  75  cents  each. 

»ISAAC  BTJCHAlTAir,  Florist, 

UsrehAAprfl.  9  WEST  ITtli  8TBEKT,  ITKW  YORK. 

Fishkill  Landing  Nurseries. 

DUTCHESS  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

The  subscriber  is  desirous  of  calling  attention  to  his  large  stock  of  Trees,  &c.,  the  coming 
Spring,  consisting  of  Apple,  Peaon,  Pear,  Plum,  Cheny,  Apxioot,  Nectarine,  and 
Qnlnoe  ;  together  with  Raspberry,  Currant,  and  Blackberry  Baehes,  Roeee,  Flower- 
ing CUimbe,  Ac,  Ac. 

Also,  a  general  assortment  of  Gkeenhonae  and  Bedding  Plants. 

The  stock  of  Plum  and  Cherry-Trees  is  unusually  large  ;  trees  thrifty,  and  prices  low. 

Also,  a  tine  stock  of  Isabella,  Catawba,  Diana,  Concord,  Hartford  Prolific,  Re- 
becca, TSo  Kalon  and  Clinton  Qrape-Vines. 

40,0(D0  Deciduous  Ornamental  Trees,  of  all  sizes. 

50,000  Evergreen  Trees,  many  of  which  are  of  large  sise  and  well  furnished. 

Catalogues  sent  to  all  applicants. 

DANIEL  BBINGEESHOFF. 

FxBBXiLL  Landino,  Feb.  18th,  1860. 
Meh. 

QUEEN'S  SEEDSMEN. 
PETER  LAWSON  &  SON, 

BDINBXJROH,  1  George  IV  Bridge; 

IiONDOlf,  27  Great  G^eorge  Street,  VT'estminster,  8.  W. 

On  account  of  the  numerous  applications  which  hare  been  made  to  Peter  Lawsou  &  Son 
to  send  their  list  of  Seeds  and  Nursery  Produce  to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  they  beg  to 
inform  the  Trade  in  America  that  they  are  prepared  to  furnidi  them  with 

FRIOE -LISTS, 

and  to  assure  them  that  any  orders  they  may  be  favored  with  will  receive  their  best  attention. 

All  orders  must  be  aocompanied  by  Cash,  satisfactory  references  in  England,  or  may 
be  forwarded  through 

CBAIG  ft  mCAL,  No.  6  Bowling  Oroeiii  New  York. 

WEST  CHESTER  NURSERIES. 

In  exchange  for  Nursery  Stock,  15,000  Silver  Maples,  1  and  2  years  ;  2,000  from  6  to  10 
feet,  European  Sycamore,  2  years ;  600  Kentucky  Coffee-Tree,  2  to  5  feet ;  8,000  healthy 
Peach-Trees,  (natural  fruit,)  1  to  2  years  from  seed. 


J.  BTTTTEB,  West  Chostor,  Pa. 


NEW  AND  CHOICE  PLANTS. 


Bedding  Oeranium,  Pride  of  the  Parlor. 

The  rabflcriber  has  the  entire  stock  of  this  superior  seedling,  raised  by  Prof.  C.  G.  Pagk,  of 
WashingtoiH  D.  C.  Its  fine  habits,  immense  trass  of  perfect-shaped  flowers  of  great  sub- 
stance, and  yermilion  scarlet  color,  have  given  it  ranic  as  the  best  Zonale  yet  grown.  Its 
perfect  dome  of  compact  richly-marked  foliage,  and  noble  balls  of  flowers,  well  above,  make 
it  very  conspicuous.    IVice,  76  cents ;  4  sent  for  $3. 

Variegated  Daisy. 

This  beantiful  Seedling  has  a  fine,  large,  bright  rose  flower,  with  remarkably  beautiful 
variegated  foliagey  mueh  resembling  the  Acuba  Japonica.  Leaves  large,  glossy,  and  of  great 
sobstanee.    A  decided  acquisition.   Price,  60  cent& 

Tritoma  TJvaria. 

A  most  desirable  plant  for  the  open  border,  or  for  forcing.  Its  curious  foliage  is  very  orna- 
mental, and  its  whorled-spike  of  flowers  rising  on  a  three-feet  stem  is  very  oonspicnous.  '*  A 
most  remarkable  and  very  showy  plant,  .  .  .  every  way  desirable,  and  a  great  acquisition.^' 
Report  of  Flower  Committee  of  Maasaohusetts  Horticultural  Society,  in  which  is  a  full  des- 
cription.   Price,  50  cents. 

Verbena  Cambridge  Belle, 

Which  received  the  ^ver  Medal  of  the  Massacbueetts  Horticultural  Society  as  the  best 
seedling  for  1869 ;  also,  Columbia  and  Rosette,  two  other  seedlings  raised  by  Mr.  James 
.  Walsh.    Price  for  the  three,  60  cents.  Also,  every  good  Verbena  known,  at  $1  per  doaen. 

Hollyhocks. 

Baperb  n«w  klndi.    Twdve  beat-naaed  varietiet  at  $5.    IVeiity-foar  dlcUaet  kiadi,  $8. 

Fnchsias. 

All  the  best  new  and  standard  varieties. 

Show  Oeraniums. 

The  stock  is  not  surpassed  in  quantity  or  quality  by  any  in  the  country.  Good  Standard 
kinds  at  $3.    Best  New  at  $5  per  dozen. 

Gloxinias. 

This  plant  has  been  so  much  changed  by  hybridising  that  no  other  now  exceeds  it,  either  for 
winter  forcing  or  for  summer  show.  The  new  kinds  are  truly  magnificent.  As  exhibited  last 
season,  they  excited  the  admiration  of  all.    Price  $6  per  doEen. 

Every  variety  of  Bedding  Plants  at  $1  to  $2  per  dosen. 

Also,  Fruit  Tkces  of  all  kinds ;  Pears  of  extra  size  and  superior  form ;  New  Grapes,  includ- 
ing Allen's  Hvbrid,  Roger's  Seedling,  Delaware,  Rebecca,  Diana,  Concord,  Ac. 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  eveir  description. 

New  European  and  American  Roses  of  1869. 

Catalogues  are  now  ready. 

Address,  W.  C.  STRONG, 

Ifak  h  Ljfi.  IVoasataai  Hill,  BrishS«a,  Hua. 

SAELTZER  &  VALTZ, 

ARCHITECTS 

Of  New  Fork  Academy  of  ]IIasle«  Astor  Ubrary,  Ac* 

Bnecess  of  the  New  American  style  for  Cottages  and  Villas,  being  now  adopted  by  all  gen- 
tlemen who  have  seen  our  examples  no  other  style  as  beautiful,  or  bo  economical  in  construcuon; 
all  the  comforts  required  for  any  latitude  are  combined ;  and  we  call  upon  all,  no  matter  how 
little  their  honse  is  to  cost,  to  examine  our  designs  before  choosing  any  other  foreign  style. 

For  Terms,  and  an  example,  enclose  stamp  and  send  for  circular. 

Ofltce—Blble  Hoote,  Astor  Place,  New  Fork* 


500,000  APPLES  GRAFTED. 

ir  600,000  APFLKB,  Grafted  ihii  Wloter 
10,000  or  more  are  taken,  $5  per  1,000. 
APPXiE  SEEDS,  (rash  uid  dean,  $7  per  biuhel 


We  offer  600,000  APPLES,  Grafted  this  Wloter,  ready  for  Spring.    Selling  at  $€  per  1,000 : 
or  when  20,000  or  more  are  taken,  $5  per  1,000. 


F«b.  and  March. 


A*  FAHHBSTOCX  ft  B0V8, 
Tdhdo,  Ohio- 


AMERICAN  GUNAO- 

TO    FARMERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    GUANO. 


This  Guano  from  Jarris  Island,  in  the  Psciao  Ocean,  containing  SO  per  cent  of  Phosphates, 
and  Sulphates  of  lime,  and  the  most  valuable  fertilizer  known,  is  offered  for  sale  in  large  or 
small  quantities  at  two-thirds  the  prioe  of  PeroTian.  For  full  information  and  partieulars, 
address  

Gt  St  In  ARBHftLTii 

JPresident  of  the  American  Guano  Oampany^ 

Much  IS  timet.  #6  WUUas  StvMt,  New  York. 

~      FLOWER   SEEDS      „ 

®H         OUROWN   SELECTION  OF        J^  ^ 

^  <l    25  Varieties  for $1  00  „  S 

fe  a    60         "          " 3  00  S  "^ 

1^^100        «         « 4oo>;ot 

w    L.        Persons  ordering  either  of  the  above  assortments  may  rely  upon  >^  H    SS 
^    \H    beautlAil  collection.  [     S 

^  J.  H.  THOBBUBir  &  Co.,        ^ 

Ifeh.  15  Smhm  Street,  Ifew  York. 


SAMUEL    M0UL80N, 
At  the  OLD  BOCHESTER  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  V.  Y., 

Having  an  extra  Stock  of  the  unde^ mentioned  items,  offers  them  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

White  European  Birch,  10  to  12  ftet,  $14  00  per  himd. 
Msg^oUa  Tripstela,        3to  4 feet,    35  00      " 
Weeping  Mountain  ABh,  6  to  8  feet,    4  00perdoi. 
Snow  Balls.  Sftet,  80  00  per  thowaad. 

Do.  4to  5feet,   18  00perhnnd. 

Vorway  Sprnoe,  5 to  Ofeet,  35  00      '' 

BedCedara,  Ito  2feet,  6000      " 

Together  with  a  full  assortment  of  items  both  in  the  Fbuit  ahd  Obm amiotal  Dbpartmbhtb. 
Catalogues  on  application  enclosing  stamp  for  payment. 
Mch. 

"  ^  ^. p. 
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ALLEN  RASPBERRY, 

"Wilson's  Albany  Strawberry, 

Lawton  Blackberry,  &c. 

Another  year's  trial  has  proved  the  ALLBN  RASPBERRT  not  only  pafeeap  hardy,  hut 
more  productive  than  any  other  Raspberry  we  raise.  They  have  given  perfect  satisfaction, 
so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  to  growers  in  New  England,  New  Jersey,  and  other  locali- 
ties where  the  Hudson  River  Antwerp  has  proved  worthless.  The  fruit  is  large,  firm,  and  of 
superior  quality. 

Price,  $1  per  dozen  ;  $5  per  hundred  ;  $40  per  thousand  plants. 
ALSO, 

HUDSON  RIVER  ANTWUKP,  $2  per  100,  $15  per  1000. 

FASTOLF,  75  cents  per  dozen;  $4  per  100. 

LA'WTOH'  BIiACKBBRRT,  $1  per  dosen,  $3.60  per  50.  $6  per  100. 

WILSON  AIJ3AN7  STRAWBHRRT-^iSElra  Strong  /*farii/«~$10  per  1000,  $70  per 
10.000. 

LARGB  EARI.7  SCARLET,  $1  per  100,  $8  per  10000 

M07AMENSINQ,  (Late)  $1  per  100,  $8  per  1000. 

LONGWORTH'S  PROLIFIC.  $1.50  per  100.  $10  per  1000. 

RIVERS'  ELIZA,  $1,60  per  100,  $10  per  1000. 

RED  DUTCH  CURRANTS,  good  one  year  old  plants,  (4  per  100,  $80  per  1000. 
Do.,  2  and  3  year  old  plants,  $6  per  100,  $40  per  $1000. 

BLACK  NAPLES,  Do.,  $1  per  dozen,  $8  per  1000. 

Ahso,  strong  1  year  old  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  $10  per  1000. 

K  &  J.  GAEPENTER, 

Meh.  A  Apr.  Poachlwepais,  BT.  Y. 

Five  Splendid  Strawberries. 

HOOKER,— Very  productive ;  large,  beautiful,  and  of  UNEQUALLED  QUALITY. 

VrOaon'B  Albany.— Ezceeaingly  productive ;  FINE  FOK  MARKET. 

Ttion^he  de  Grand, -^IliMENSE  SIZE ;  splendid  appearance,  and  high  flavor. 

Pyramidal  Chilian,— Very  handsome ;  productive,  hardy,  and  goodfiaoor. 

Large  Early  Scarlet,— THE  EARLIEST  ;  productive,  and  excellent. 

As  it  Is  impossible  to  secure  all  the  excellencies  of  this  most  popular  fruit  in  one  variety ^  we 
offer  the  above  as  comprising,  in  five  sorts,  the  various  points  desirable. 

"  We  again  confidently  RECOBCMEND  the  HOOKER  as  by  fiur  the  best  for  family  use,  if 
only  one  sort  is  to  be  planted — combining  a  greater  number  of  excellencies  than  any  other 
variety.'* 

/^*  AUof  the  above  hayeperfect  flowers,  and  will  produce  excellent  crops,  if  planted  singly 
or  together. 

PRICE,— (Securely  packed  to  be  forwarded  by  express  :) 
Per  100  plantsof  any  of  the  above  varieties  $2  00    Per  600  plants,  100  of  each  variety  $7  60 
*<  100  plants,  20  of  each  variety  8  00     "  1000  plants  of  the  Hooker  10  00 

H.  E.  HOOKER  ft  CO., 

C«iBHiercial  If nracrieay  Rochester,  If.  T. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  distinguishing  points  of  the  <*  Hooker,**  which  originated  in 
our  Nurseries: 

The  plant  is  very  vigorous  and  hardy; 

It  is  extremely  productive ; 

It  is  of  the  largest  size  ; 

It  is  very  dark-colored  \  flesh,  also,  deeply  colored  ; 

It  is  the  only  large  and  productive  Strawberry^  which  has  also  high  flavor  and  quality  ;  it  is 
for  the  combination  of  these  points  that  we  claim  its  superiority  ; 

It  is  excellent  for  preserving — retaining  its  high,  rich  color  when  preserved  ; 

It  has  perfect  flowers — ^and  consequently  requires  no  other  variety  planted  nei^r  to  fertflize  it. 

Our  Nnraeries  were  established  in  1890 ;  and  rank  now  among  the  most  extensive  in  the 
United  States— occupying  two  hundred  acres.  They  are  planted  exclusively  with  Nursery 
productions,  embracing  every  variety  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  lYees,  Shrubs,  Svwil  Fruits, 
Roses,  &c.,  &c.  Meh.  A  Apr. 


GLADIOLUS  BRENCHLEYENSIS. 

The  sabicriber  oflbrs  for  lale 

lO  o  o 

or  ram  abotm 

OrXj.A.ZDX01LiXTSy 

COLOR,  BEAUTIFUL  VERMILIOK  8CABLET, 

**The  brightest  and  best  variety  known,'*  exhibited  bjr  me  before  the  MassachusettB  Horti- 
Goltoiml  Society  the  pMt  season.  £.  8.  RijiD,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Flower  Committee, 
in  his  report,  says  of  it:  "A  very  showy  variety.  Color  of  flower  darker,  bat  far  more  daa- 
sliog,  than  O.  Gandavensis,  and  free  from  the  yellow  streaks  or  shadings  of  the  latter  variety. 
Each  of  the  two  upper  petals  has  a  distinct  line  of  white  through  the  centre ;  petals  lance- 
olate, thus  rendering  the  flower  of  less  perfect  shape  than  many  of  the  other  Gandavensis 
Seedlings.  Plants  very  strong,  vigorous ;  spikes  largo,  tall,  displaying  about  twenty  flowers. 
A  peculiarity  of  this  variety  is  the  expanding  of  the  flowers  in  quick  succession,  the  topmost 
blossoms  of  the  spike  opening  before  the  lowest  have  faded,  thus  rendering  it  most  showy 
and  desirable.  In  color  it  is  far  superior  to  (Hndavensis,  Amabilis,  Don  Juan,  or  any  in  the 
same  class  of  color." 


Price  on  application. 


WM.  H.  SPOONER,  Jr., 


Offers  for  nde  this  Spring,  at  bis 

NURSERIES, 

ESLIZA-BETHTOTATN-,    N.    J., 

A  general  assortment  of  Fruit,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  &o.  The  collection  of  Fruits 
includes  nearly  all  the  new  varieties  of  late  introduction,  as  well  as  those  in  general  cul- 
tivation. 

The  collection  of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  is  also  extensive,  and  comprises  nearly  all 
the  hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs  suitable  for  Park  and  Lawn  planting ;  and  when  large  quantities 
are  ordered,  the  prices  will  be  greatly  reduced.  . 

Also,  a  large  stock  of 

irOKWA7  SPKVOB,  SOOVOB  PUHB,  Ac, 

of  all  sixes  suitable  for  planting  Belts,  Parks,  Screens,  and  Hedges.  Having  a  larger  stock 
of  these  than  I  require,  will,  when  a  quantity  is  taken,  sell  them  fifty  per  cent,  less  tban'the 
usual  price. 

For  a  list  of  New  and  Bare  Evergreens,  &c  ,  see  general  Catalogue,  which  will  be  forwarded 
on  application. 

Trees  securely  packed  and  forwarded  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Orders  by  mail,  or  left  at  the  Nursery,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
Veil.  A  Apr. 
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"VV^ra.  R.  Prince  &  Co, 


JPMJUSHMjy»,  jr,    !•. 


Will  send  to  applicaots  who  encloie  stampe,  the  following  Priced  Caialoguea:  No.  1.  Fniit 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  and  all  Small  Fruits.  2.  Roses  and  all  Flowering  Plants.  4.  Whole- 
sale assortment  for  Nurseries,  including  Grapes.  6.  Strawberries,  14U  Varieties.  9.  Bul- 
bous (lowers,  Dahlias  and  Peonies.  14.  Native  and  Foreign  Grapes,  400  Varieties,  described, 
and  replete  with  information. 

TiiTmmaTi  Botanic  G-axdens  and  Nurseries, 

FLVSHIIVO,    N.     T., 

^/Vls/L.   K.   PRINCE   &   CO., 

Having  issued  our  Catalogues  (44tb  Edition),  all  of  which  are  priced,  and  being  prepared  to 
supply  all  desirable  Trees,  Plants,  &c.,  on  the  most  favorable  terms  to  our  correspondents,  it 
would  seem  uncalled  for  to  go  into  details  here.  We  will  therefore  only  refer  to  our  Vnri- 
vaUed  Oalitctiom  qf  Naihe  and  Foreign  Grwes,  at  reduced  prices,  and  to  our  Large  AtaortmenU  of 
aU  the  Small  Fntiu,  Furthermore,  we  offer  the  most  Splendid  (MedtUma  of  the  following  Beau- 
teous Flowers : 

CARNATIONS,  170  varieties,  Flakes  and  Bizarres. 
PXCOTimS,  160  varieties,  comprising  every  shade. 
DOUBZJB  PRIMROSB,  18  varieties. 
BINaiaB           Do.,           80  varieties. 
POIiTANTHUS,  70  varieties. 
COWSLIPS  AND  HYBRIDS,  86  varieties. 
ATTRICUIiA,  26  varieties. 
Mch.  

RAVENSWOOD    FRUIT    GARDEN. 
WHOLESALE   AND   RETAIL. 

BRINCKLE'S  ORANGE  RASPBERRY. 

LiINN^nS   RHUBARB,  propagated  exclusively  from  the  Boot.    Market  Gar. 

deners  and  the  Trade  furnished  at  very  low  prices. 
DWARF    PEAR-TREES,  (fine  two  year  old  Trees  of  best  selected  varieties). 
REBECCA    AND   DELAWARE    GRAPE-VINES ;  •!»,  Concord, 

Diana,  and  Hartford  Prolific. 

NEW  ROCHELLE  OR  LAWTON  BLACKBERRY. 
NEWMAN'S  THORNLESS  BLACKBERRY ;  also,  Cherry,  Cu^ran^ 
Strawberries;  other  Raspberries. 

We  have  a  large  ttodc  of  the  above  superior  varieties,  and  offer  them  to  the  Trade  and  Fruit 
Growers  at  very  low  prices. 

Circnlars  furnished  on  application. 

Addr<»  H.  G.  FREEMAN, 

BATKIV8WOOD,  I«.  I. 

AH  Plants  delivered  to  any  transportation  line  in  the  city  of  New  York,  without  charge. 
VatdL 
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WETHERSFIELD   SEED-SOWER. 


-A.TTE3SrTIOISr 

SEED-GBOWEBS,  OABDENEBS, 

AG-EICULTUEISTS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

The  above  machine  is  the  invention  of  T.  6.  Rogkbs,  of  Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  (a  place 
celebrated  as  a  great  8eed-giowin^  town,)  and  where  large  nnmbers  of  root  cropa  are  culU- 
vated.    It  is  there  extensively  used. 

It  was  Awarded  the  Highest  Fremimns  at  the  Connecticat 
State  uid  Hartford  Coonly  Fairs. 


coniniEifTS  OF   the  press. 

Just  the  implement  which  farmert  and  market  gardentn  have  long  needed.  Every  kind  and 
size  of  seed  is  sown.  Even  partfdp  seed,  which  have  baffled  every  nuuhine  hitherto  need,  are  scat- 
tered by  Mr.  Rogers'  implement  with  Jitst  at  much  precision  and  evenness  as  any  other  seed. — 
Homestead  Agrieullwral  Paper, 

The  labor  in  working  is  just  about  equal  to  trundling  an  empty  wheelbarrow.— CAiiatum 
Secretary. 

It  is  eoually  well  adapted  to  large  or  small  seed,  of  regular  or  irregular  form.  It  sows 
beans  with  perfect  regularity,  and  can  be  changed  in  an  instant  for  the  sowing  of  cabbage, 
mustard,  or  any  other  seed.  Nothing  comes  amiss  to  this  implement.  It  makes  the  drill  in 
the  soil,  deposits  the  seed,  covers  them,  and  rolls  the  surface,  all,  as  it  goes  along.  It  is  pxb- 
ncr ;  and  all  judges,  present  at  the  trial,  aqbbb  ufon  this  point. — Barifard  Tvom, 

Its  great  advantages  are,  that  it  lays  the  seed  with  perfect  regularity,  never  crowding  any, 
nor  leaving  blank  spaces,  and  that  no  seed  can  by  any  means  fall  from  it  when  U  is  not  in  motion, — 
Hartford  Vourani. 

It  sows  fast  as  a  man  can  walk. — Homestead  Agricultural  Paper, 

It  does  better  work,  and  faster,  than  seed  drills  that  sell  at  doable  its  price. 

For  particuhirs  send  for  a  circular.     Dealers  supplied  at  the  nsnal  discount.    Tlieir  orders 
should  be  forwarded  immediately,  as  the  supply  may  be  short  this  season.    No  implement  • 
dealer  should  allow  any  time  to  pass,  without  ordering  from  12  to  600,  according  to  the  ^ 
largeness  of  his  marlset.    Price  SS- 

RODNET  KELLOOO,  General  Agent  for  the  U.  S^ 

901   4c  90J   COnnEBCB    BTBEETy  Hsitford,  C«Ma. 
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TO  FARMERS 

THE  SUBSCRIBERS  OFFER  FOR  SALE, 

60,000  Barrels  of  Poudrette, 

Made  by  fho  lodi  Manufacturing  Co.,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers. 

This  article  is  in  the  twentieth  year  of  its  introduction  into  this  countrj,  and  hasontlived 
fertilizers  of  every  deecriptlon,  for  the  following  reasons : 

Ist.  It  is  made  from  the  night  soil  of  the  City  of  New  York,  by  the  Lodi  Manufacturing 
Company,  who  have  a  capital  of  over  $100,000  invested  io  the  bueinoss,  which  is  at  risk 
shoald  they  make  a  bad  article. 

2d.  For  com  and  vegetables  it  is  the  cheapest,  neatest,  and  handiest  manure  in  the  world . 
it  can  be  placed  in  direct  contact  with  the  seed,  forces  and  ripens  vegetation  two  weeks 
earlier,  prevents  the  out  worm,  doubliss  the  crop,  and  is  without  disaqbsbablv  odor.  Three 
Dollan'  worth,  or  two  barrels,  is  all  sufficient  to  manure  an  acre  of  corn  in  the  hill. 

Fbicb— 1  bbl.  $2;  2  bbls.  $3  60;  5  bbls.  $8 ;  and  over  6  bbls.  $1  50  per  bbl.,  delivered 
free  of  cartage,  to  vessel  or  railroad  in  New  York  city. 

A  pamphlet  containing  every  information,  and  certificates  from  farmers  all  over  the  United 
Staiefi,  who  have  used  it  from  two  to  seventeen  years,  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  applying 

GRIFFING  BROTHERS  &  Co., 


for  the 


Meb,Api11AH«j. 


60  €orU«ad  Street,  New  York. 


1860.      GARDEN    SEEDS.      1860. 

New  England  Agricnltnral  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store. 

The  subscribers  have  the  most  extensive  collection  of  ChHcB  Oardem  Seeds  of  their  own 
growth  or  importation,  which  they  offer  with  full  confidence  to  those  who  want  Seeds  that 
are  true  to  their  names,  and  of  fipure  and  rdiable  qualUy. 

We  try  Seeds  of  every  variety  in  our  Hothouses  at  Brightou  before  offering  them  for  sale, 
and  allow  none  to  go  out  from  our  store  until  we  are  fully  assured  that  they  will  germinate 
freely. 

Below  is  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  principtil  varieties,  but  for  full  particulars  and  description, 
see  catalogues,  which  may  be  bad  gratis  upon  application. 


Daniel  O'Ronrke, 
Prince  Albert, 
au*8  Barly, 
Oliampion  ci  England, 
Dwarf  Bine  Imperial, 
Dwarf  Blue  Mammoth, 


Cedo  NollL 
Kent's  Barly, 
Early  "Warwick, 
Fairbeard's  Defiance, 

and  Nonpareil, 
Missouri  Dwarf, 

and  all  other  varieties  that  are  worth  cultivating. 

Adams'  Early,  |     Early  Winningetadt, 

Bhfnings'  Early,  I  (very  superior) 

Early  x  ork,  Early  and  Late  Dniznliead, 

Early  Premium  Dntoh,      |     Savoy, 

Early  Curled  Silesia,  (extra  curled,)  Royal  Cape,  Cabbage  Imperial,  Tenniaball,  and 
all  the  varieties  of  the  Coss  Lettuces. 

Melon,  Onion,  Parsn^,  Pepper,  Pumpkin,  Radish,  Rhubarb,  Squash,  Tomato,  and 
of  every  kind  known. 

SEEDS  of  all  kinds,  comprising  more  than  fix  hundred  varieties^  including 
wfUndid  osmriModM  of  Astebs,  Balsaub,  Stocks,  Labkspubs,  Hollyhocks,  Ipomsas,  etc.,  etc 


Early  Washington, 
Earliest  Dwarf  and  every 

variety  of  Early  Pea. 
Marrowfat, 
Itfurge  Late  do., 
Black  Eyed  do., 


Red  Dutch, 
Sugar  lioaf, 

and  many  other  kinds 
of  Cabbages. 


JOSEPH  BBEGK  &  SON, 

81    *   i9   NOBTH   miABKBT    ST.,  Bmi 
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NOVELTIES  FOR  1860. 


Tbc  sabtcriber  woald  call  attention  to  the  following  new  and  choice  plants  and  aeeda,  now 
for  the  first  time  sent  out : 

NEW  DOUBLE-FLOWEBED  PETUNIAS. 

These  are  selected  from  a  large  namber  of  seed  lings  of  my  own  raising,  and  have  been  pro- 
nounced by  all  judges  who  have  seen  them,  to  be  superior  to  any  yet  received  from  Europe. 
They  took  fim-dan  prian  last  fall  at  the  exhibitions  at  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  Elizabeth, 
and  are  the  Peluniasalluded  to  bv  the  editor  of  the  Horticulturist  in  the  January  number. 
They  partake  of  two  characters :  tboee  with  large  flowers  resemble  the  doable  Hollyhock,  and 
measure  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter;  those  with  medium-sized  flowers  are  much  in 
the  style  of  a  Carnation  Pink.  They  are  all  of  compact  habit,  free  bloomers,  good  for  bedding 
purposes,  and  most  of  them  ft*agrant 

1  Isaac  Buobanan,  (medium,)  carmine  rose,  distinctly  veined  with  deep  crimson ;  very 
distinct. 

3  Van  VoontU,  (large,)  creamy  white,  very  large,  fragrant,  and  double. 

3  Atropuxpoxea,  (medium)  deep  purple,  profuse  bloomer. 

4  Panlmierii,  (large,)  blush  white,  tinged  with  purple,  and  very  sweet ;  does  wellin  pots. 
6  Dr.  Knl^t,  (medium,)  beautiful  rosy  blush,  well  up  in  the  centre ;  fine  habit,  and 

fragrant. 

6  BCr.  Baker,  (medium,)  pale  lilao,  deeply  veined  in  the  centre. 

7  Cora  Ii.  Barton,  (very  large,)  flesh-oolor,  tinted  with  deep  purple,  and  extremely 
fragrant. 

8  Rosalie,  rosy  pnrple,  compact  and  double. 

NEW    SINOLE-FLOWERED    PETUNIAS    (BEEDLINOS 

OF  1869.) 

1  Mrs.  Buchanan,  crimson,  beautifully  striped  with  pure  white ;  fine-shaped  flower. 

2  Chinohllla,  dark  maroon  centre,  changing  to  crimson,  varied  in  the  form  of  a  star. 
8  Zlora  Temple,  deep  blush  purple,  striped  and  blotched  with  pure  white. 

4,  Prinoeae,  light  rose,  striped  and  piottled  with  white. 

5  Attraction,  purple  ground,  finely  striped  ;  good  shape. 

6  Crimson  Perfection,  handsome  large  crimson,  dark  eye  ;  good  shaped  flower. 
Strong  plants  of  the  whole  set  of  double  and  single,  $6,  including  packing,  delivered  at 

steamboat  or  express.  The  plants  can  also  be  sent  by  mail  to  a  great  distance  at  an  additional 
cost  of  fifty  cents  postage  for  the  set.  Plants  thus  received  should  be  carefully  repotted, 
well  watered,  and  placed  in  a  frame  or  greenhouse  for  a  few  days  to  recover,  before  planting 
in  the  open  ground. 

Plants  of  the  above  Petunias  50  cents  each,  or  Six  Dollars  for  the  set  of  14. 

Also  for  sale,  all  the  best  imported  Petuuias,  and  a  fine  collection  of  Bedding  plants. 

BABE  AND  CHOICE  SEEDS. 

Gladiolna  seed,  from  65  varieties  of  Qandavensis,  25  cents  for  40  seeds. 
V  Petunia  seed,  from  the  flnest  striped  varieties,  25  cents  per  paper. 

Idadras  Radish,  very  choice  ;  fine  solid  pods  for  pjcitling  or  salad ;  the  pods  may  also  be 
eaten  as  the  common  Radish  ;  25  cents  for  40  seeds. 

A  selection  of  Balsams,  Asters,  Everlasting,  Phlox  Drummondii,  Verbenas,  Convolvulus 
minor,  Amaranthus  tricolor,  Thunbergia,  &o.,  embracing  20  varieties,  aU  extra,  the  growth  of 
1859,  and  warranted  to  grow ;  sent  free  by  mall  for  $1. 

All  orders  inclosing  cmsh  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

Address.  ISAAC  BUCHANAN, 

Feb.  A  Moh.  Vo.  9  WMt  Beventeentli  Street*  New  Tork. 
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SMALL    FRUITS. 

Having  for  msny  yean  paid  special  attention  to  tbe  cultivation  of  Bmall  fruits,  we  are  now 
prepared  to  furnish,  in  small  or  large  quantities,  the  following  valuable  varieties: 

STBAWBEBBIES. 

Over  one  hundred  varieties,  embracing  nearly  all  the  native  and  foreign  kinds  of  any 
repute.    Tbe  most  universally  popular  of  these  is  undoubtedly  the 

TATILSOIST'S    -A.LBA.2SrY    SEEIDLIlSTGh. 

of  which  we  have  on  hand  the  largest  stock  in  existence,  which  we  offer  at  25  cents  per 
dosen,  $1  per  100,  $6  per  1000,  and  $50  per  10,000. 

Other  varieties  proportionately  low,  and  great  inducements  offered  to  those  wanting  laige 
quantities.  •*       ° 

BASPBEBBIES. 

Brinckle's  Orange  $1.50  per  dozen.  $7  per  100 ;  Fastolf,  Rivers'  Large  Fruited  Monthly. 
Knevetfs  Giant,  Red  and  Yellow  Antwerp,  $1  per  doaen,  $5  per  100. 

BLACKBEBBIES. 

New  Bochdle,  or  Lawton,  $1  per  dozen,  $6  per  100.  and  $40  per  lOOa 
DorohMtar  and  Newman's  Thornless,  $8  per  100.  $25  per  1000. 
Wholesale  purchasers  and  dealers  allowed  a  liberal  discount. 

^    ^  PLANTS   BY   MAIL. 

For  $1  we  will  send  to  any  Post-Offlcc  in  the  country,  except  Oregon  and  California,  post- 
paid, and  carefully  put  up  in  cotton  and  oiled  silk  so  as  to  carry  safely,  40  Wilson's  Albany 
beedhng  Strawberry  Plants ;  or  the  same  number  of  plants  of  any  other  variety  in  our  cata- 
logue offered  at  25  cents  per  dozen  ;  those  at  50  cents  per  dosen  half  the  number.  For  $1  we 
will  also  send  Six  New  Rocbelle  Blackberry  Plants. 

Printed  instructions  for  cultivation  will  accompany  plants. 

Catalogues  sent  on  application,  enclosing  stamp. 

J.  KNOX, 

MdLAApr. Box  478,  yitte»WFg,  P». 

NEALLEY  BROTHERS  &  BOCK'S 
NURSEEIES, 

BXJRLiIlsrGhTOlSr,    lO^W^. 

The  proprietors  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  Nurserymen,  Dealers  and  Planters  gen- 

»¥*.i^!SlJ7yi^'^^  '"^  excellent  stock,  which  will  ^e  sold  at  prices  to  Buit  the  times. 

STAin>ARD  FRUIT-TRBBS,  for  Orchards,  embracing  all  the  best  varieties  of 
^©A  2S?'™2^'  Peaches,  Plums,  Apricots,  Nectarines,  Ac. 

iFW A«t  TRaao,  for  Gardenat  embracing  all  the  most  popular  sorts  of  Apples,  Pears, 

5S?T.V!S^SJ2?"^*  Apricots,  NecUrines  and  Quinces. 

SSatt  lSJ^L®°***^*^'"«*"  ^^^  ™o8t  popular  hardy  varieties,  new  and  old. 

HBOAiii.  FRUrrS,  embracing  all  the  most  popular  varieties  of  Blackberries,  Goose- 
^l3Si#Sl??°i"4r£5e^"'«'' S*™^*»rries.  Ac. 
^mwJELlMAIXIiOVa  FRUITS,  embracing  Chestnuts,  Mulberries,  Filberte,  Berber- 

tJ^^^!??  ?^.  ^^-PLANT,  embracing  all  the  largest  and  finest  varieties,  as 
Downing  s  Colossal,  Victoria,  Linnieus.  Cahoon,  &c. 

Embracing  all  the  choice  hardy  varieties  of  Evergreens,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
inowenng  Shrubs,  Vinet  and  Climbers,  Roses.  Poonies,  Dahlias,  Phloxes,  Fuchsias,  and  all 
She  Wert^        ^^  desirable  Greenhouse  ^d  Hardy  Flowering  Plants  worthy  of  Cultivation  In 

^^  For  further  Information  and  prices,  see  the  following  Catalogues,  which  will  be  sent 

gratis  to  all  who  apply  for  them.  o  o      . 

Til^  Our  general  Descriptive  CaUlpgue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental   Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines, 

BoBcs,  Greenhotojo  and  Hardy  Flowering  Plants. 

^J^oond,  0*r  Wholesale  Catalogue  for  Nurserymen  and  Dealers,  or  others  who  pnrahase 

NEALLET  BROTHERS  &  BOCK, 

BarllBVtmi,  lows. 
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TO  ALL  LOVERS  OF  FLOWERS. 

Firn  Flowering  Plants  and  TwBm-FiT*  varieties  of  Flower  Seeds  for  Fiv»  Doliabs' 

^^Th^undereigned,  having  a  large  stock  of  pUnU  sulbible  for  bedding  out,  is  prepared  to  dis-  ! 
tribute  them  m  above.  The  collection  will  consist  of  the  most  showy  and  best  varieties  of 
Vrbbknas.  Fuchsias,  Pbtunias,  Chrysantbmiuiis,  Dahlias,  and  other  plants  adapted  for  giv- 
inir  a  continuous  display  of  flowers  during  the  Bunnner  and  Fall,  together  with  a  selection  of 
TwB»TY-Fiva  different  kinds  of  Flower  Seeds  of  the  most  popular  sorts.  This  Is  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  parties  unacquainted  with  the  names  of  plants  to  obtain  a  supply  of  useful 
and  showy  varieties  for  a  KUiall  outlay.     ,      ,      ^„     ,  j  ^i.  i       ^  i         *u 

Persons  desirous  of  obtaining  this  collection  will  please  send  their  orders  early,  as  they 
will  be  sent  out  in  strict  rotation  on  and  after  the  1st  of  April. 

Cash  must  invariably  accompany  the  order.  i  ^    *     a*      ^  n    *. 

SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  CLUBS.— Gentlemen  and  others  forming  clubs,  for  Ten  Collections 
to  be  sent  to  one  address,  will  receive  one  collection  over.  This  will  be  a  rare  chance  for 
any  one  having  a  circle  of  floricultural  friends  ts  obtain  a  collection  free. 

JOHN  HENDERSON, 

New  and  Rare  Flower  Seeds. 

Per  PackeL 

Callirhoe  Pedata, 25  cts. 

Aoroolinium  rosetun,  -         -        -        -•-         -         -10^^ 

Alonsoa  Warscewiosil, ^^« 

Clarkia  pulohellavar  integripetala,        -         -         -         -  26 

New  Auricula-flowered  Sweet  William,  -        -  ^6   ^^ 

Dianthus  Chinensis  Heddewigi, ®®   « 

Dianthu8  Chinensis  laciniatus,  -         -        -         -  50   ^^ 

Guttiemezia  gymnospermoides, ^^u 

IpomcBa  tricolor, 10 

With  hundreds  of  other  new  varieties,  for  which  eee  our  Flower  and  Seed  Catalogue. 

Also  astorimenU  containing 

6  Beautiftil  varieties  Phlox  Druznmondii,  for       -         -         40 

7  "  "      Portulaca,  for  ....     35 

J.  M.  THOBBURN  ft  Co.,  15  John  Stroeti  Now  York. 
N.  B  — Spergula  pilifera,  per  packet,  60  oents.  »»«*>• 


NEW  VERBENAS. 

The  Ibl'owliiir  TerbeuM,  SMdlings,  and  ImportaUona  of  186».  bare  all  bera  proved  in  oar  gromids  dnriog  last 
aoaeon.  and  were  pronoonced  by  bundreda  to  be  superior  to  apyibjDg  of  the  clasa  yet  introduced. 

BrUllanl— Clear  Eoee,  with  rich  scarlet  eye,  large  and  fine  fonn.  u.  v  .     # *i.    ..  u    .     . 

Criniaoit  Orm— In  every  respect  similar  to  **  Botj  Oem,*"  except  In  color,  which  Is  of  the  richest  crimson. 

KthioDlan— Beep  purplish  blue,  with  dear  white  eye,  laige,  fine  form,  frai;rant 

^idBisht— Color  dSu-k  puipUsb  maroon,  similar  to  '*  Madam  Abdl,""  but  much  darker,  with  laiger  trass. 

Juno-Clear  waxy  white,  with  cherry  eye,  very  dlaUnct  and  fine.  

nn  Field— Color  of  the  richest  scarlet  crimson,  with  pale  rose  centre,  trass  of  the  largest  slie— was  tho 
favorite  of  over  100  varieties  in  our  coilccUon  last  season. 

Compte  do  MorollD-Brilliant  crimson,  yellow  eye.  very  stifttog  and  ^sUnct 
*^  Price  of  the  above  6u  cents  each,  or  the  set  of  Bight  for  $8. 

Our  general  collection  comprises  over  100  variettes,  of  which  we  have  npwwds  of  40  000  fine  healthy  ptenti 
mown  by  our  peculiar  method  of  extra  smaU  pots,  which  in  this,  as  well  as  all  our  other  bedding  pUnta,  is  a 
grSat  convenleSS  to  the  puwhaMr  in  lightness  of  cnrlaga.    Price  $1  per  dosen,  |6  per  100. 

Qeneral  Catalogue  on  application. 

PETER  HENDEBSON, 

AgerUt,  McILLVAIN  4;  YOUNG,  9  John  Street,  N.  T. 

Uoh.  h  Apr. 

^  c  ■  — -..-^— — _ 
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THE 
NEW  SEEDLING  ROSE 

DR.   KA^TsTE. 

Having  determined  to  send  oat  my  New  Seedling  Rose  Dr.  Kanb,  the  following  spring  bj 
safascription,  I  (un  now  prepared  to  receive  subscriptions  for  the  same. 

The  Dr.  Kane  is  a  very  LARGE  SULPHUR  TELLOW  ROSE, 
of  most  exquisite  Fragrance^  and  most  constant  Bloom. 

Being  in  b1x>om  from  June  until  frost,  it  is  also  a  much  hardier  rose  than  Solfatare. 

The  Petals  of  this  rose  are  of  great  snbetance  and  depth,  forming  an  uncommonly  Urge 
and  very  doable  flower,  which  continue  for  a  loog  time. 

I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  at  this  time  to  offer  certificates  from  others,  with  regard  to  it, 
althongb  I  might  fill  two  pages  of  this  advertisement  with  them  ;  I  shall  send  it  oat  npon  my 
own  responsibility,  believing  from  the  many  flattering  notices  that  I  have  received  from  so 
many  that  got  the  "  George  Peabody  Rose"  last  spring,  (with  whom  it  has  succeeded,  for 
which  see  circulars  now  ready,)  that  the  same  parties  will  have  confidence  in  me,  when  I 
state  Uiat  it  is  entirely 

Distinct  and  a  most  Attractive  Rose,  and  one  that 
will,  when  known,  become  a  Q-reat  Favorite. 

One  gentleman  (well  qaallfied  to  jadge)  made  the  remark  to  me  two  years  ago,  **  that  it 
was  the  best  rose  I  had  upon  my  premises.''  I  sent  blooms  of  it  last  spring  to  the  Editor  of 
the  HoBncDLTusiST,  and  would  refer  to  his  remarks  on  page  290  of  the  June  number  of  the 

HoBTICDLTUaiBT. 

The  rose  will  be  ready  for  delivery  from  the  middle  of  March,  and  I  will  send  to  all  sub- 
scribers, in  strict  rotation,  a  good  strong  plant  ai  Ucut  (me  year  old  and  grown  upom  iU  own  rooU^ 
at  the  following  price : 

For  Single  Plant, $1  60 

6    Plants, 7  50 

"         12  or  more,        .       -       .      •      ,        i  eaeh. 

I  will  also  send  one  plant  of  the  Dr.  Kane,  and  one  plant  of  the  George  Feabody  to  one 
address  for  $2  60. 

Very  many  have  already  ordered  the  Rose,  and  the  orders  will  be  booked  as  received,  and 
tho  plants  sent  in  strict  rotation. 

Early  orders  solicited,  as  the  number  of  plants  is  limited;  as  I  shall  send  out  none  except 
as  above  stated. 

K.B. — ^I  have  also  on  hand  an  extensive  assortmisnt  of  aU  the  choice  leading  varieties  of 

Boses,  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Pkmts,  worthy  of  Cultivation. 

Catalogues  for  1860  now  ready^  and  will  be  sent  on  application. 

^^  JAMES  FENTLAIIB, 

tm^  TOk,  Koch  *  AfiO.  BAI.TmOBB,  MAMVlUiII9. 
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We  would  call  the  attention  of  Gnano  Dealers,  Planters  and  Fanners  to  the  article  which 
Tblitf  per  cent,  leas  than  Pemvlan  OnanOf 

and  which  we  claim  to  he  raperior  to  any  Gnano  or  fertiliser  ever  imported  or  manufactnred 
in  this  country.  This  Goano  is  Imported  hj  WM.  H.  WEBB,  of  New  York,  from  Jarvis'  and 
Bakers'  Islands.  In  the  **Sonth  PacifioOeean,"  and  is  sold  genuine  and  pnre  as  imported. 
It  has  heen  satiFfactorily  tested  by  many  of  onr  prominent  Farm  era,  and  analysed  by  the 
most  eminent  and  popular  AgricuUoral  Chemists,  and  found  to  contain  (as  will  he  seen  by 
our  circulars)  a  large  per  centage  of 

Bone  Phosphate  of  EJme  and  Phosphoric  Acid, 

and  other  animal  organic  matter,  yielding  ammonia  sulBcient  to  produce  immediate  abundant 
crops,  besides  substantially  enriching  the  soil.  It  can  be  freely  used  without  danger  of  burn- 
ing the  seed  or  plant  by  coming  in  contact  with  it,  as  is  the  case  with  some  other  fertilizers ; 
retaining  a  great  degree  of  moisture  it  catises  the  plant  to  grow  in  a  healthy  condition,  and 
as  expenenee  has  proved 

Free  of  Insects. 

For  orders  in  any  quantity  (which  will  be  promptly  attended  to)  or  pamphlets  containing 
foil  particulars  of  analyses  and  tests  of  fkrmers, 

^"""  JOHN  B.  SAEDY,  Agent, 

Jib.  186a— 1  ysar.  Fr«.  J8  B^mth  St.,  cm«er  of  ITall  St^  IVew  York  City. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
HENBY  LITTLE,  OF  BANGOR, MAINE, 

Haring  retired  from  the  Mercantile  business,  will  in  future  gives  his  whole  attention,  espe- 
cially in  the  Spring  and  Autumn,  to  supplying  orders  for  Evergreens  and  Deciduous  trees  at 
his  usual  low  prices. 

He  lifts  had  the  experience  of  thirty  years  in  the  Fruit  and  Forest  Tree  business. 

Catalogues  sent  gratis. 

Jta.,Feb.Ji(Vtreli. 

PHLOXES,  ROSES,  &c. 

The  undersigned  has  the  pleasure  of  offering  the  following  surpassingly  beautiful  collec- 
tion of  PESfiNNIAL  PHLOXES,  raised  by  those  renowned  cultivators  of  this  lovely 
tribe,  Messrs.  lierval  and  Fontaine,  at  $2  per  dozen  (my  selection) : 

Admiral  de  Linois,  Amelia  Ferry,  Baron  Davesoe,  Catharine  Saxe,  Charles  Rouillard 
Countess  de  Bodepont,  Countess  de  Sericourt,  Comte  de  Merona,  Judith,  Eeteleerii,  Laurence 
Lecerf,  Laurent  de  St.  Cyr,  Madsme  Andry,  Madame  Guldenschurch,  Madame  Lecerf, 
Madame  Pescatore,  Mademoiselle  Albertine,  Mademoiselle  Fontaine,  Marechal  8t.  Ar- 
naud,  MoTJeuir  Cambeceres,  Morieuir  Gros,  Moijeuir  de  St.  Prajet,  Purpures  Novo,  Spectabilis 
Souvenir  de  ma  Mere,  Souvenir  de  Passy,  Souvenir  du  29  Octobre,  Viscomte  Albert  de 
Beaumont 

Seeds  saved  from  the  above  collection  25  cents  per  paper.  A  descriptive  catalogue  mailed 
on  application.  As  all  have  been  bloomed  and  described  on  my  grounds,  the  latter  may  be 
relied  upon  as  faithful. 

ROSES— An  immense  stock  of  Perpetual  bloomera,  including  all  the  novelties  of  merit : 
Emperor  Napoleon,  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  General  Jacqueminot,  Duchess  d'  Orleans,  Madame 
Domage,  Sir  John  Franklin,  Sir  Jos.  Paxton,  Peonia,  Madame  Vidot,  Monsieur  Rivers, 
Madame  Knorr,  Triomphe  de  la  Exposition,  Priuce  de  la  Moskwa,  General  Simpson,  Colonel 
Rougemont,  General  Pelissier,  Prince  Chipetousekoir,  Prince  Imperial,  Souvenir  de  la  Beine 
d'Angleterre,  Perpetual  Moss  Salet,  Mad  Edouard  Cry,  &c.,  and  other  best  varieties  budded 
low. on  Manetti  stocks,  $4  60  per  doaen.    A  descriptive  catalogue  can  be  had  on  application. 

JOHN  SAUL, 

NURSER  YMAN,  SEED  GR  0  WER  AND  IMP  ORTER, 

r«b.*<IUiek  ITaahtagiMi  CI17,  0.  e. 
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STODART  PIANO  FORTES. 


STODART  &  MORRIS, 

ISro.   501   BRO^D^WA-Y,  N^E^W  YORK, 

KANUFACTDREBS  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

STODART  PIANO  FORTES, 

Square,  Carved,  Grand  and  Kccolo  or  Cottage  Piano  Fortes, 

IN  PI.AIN  AND  OBNAMSNTAI.  CASES. 


Id  addition  to  the  peculiar  merits  that  have  woo  for  theM  iostraments  their  enviahle  repa- 
tatioD,  they  now  compriee  all  the 

For  Pimmr  of  Tons,  Dklicact  op  Touch,  Durabiutt,  and  their  capacity  for  enduring  the 
rayages  of  Skvbrb  Cr^ncATis,  the  STODART  PIANO  FORTE  stands  unrivalled. 

The  Pianos  of  the  ahove  manufacture  have  stood  the  test  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

For  the  superiority  of  these  celebrated  instruraents,  the  manufacturers  are  i!)  ^'^^J  ^ 
refer  to  over 

FIFTEEN    THOUSAND 

ikmilies  who  have  them  in  use,  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  civilized  world. 

THE  GnODART  PIANO  FORTE  is,  in  all  respects,  a  pirfbot  tsstkukkht.  The  "  action*' 
of  all  their  Pianos  is  equally  good.  The  difference  in  price  is  in  the  mtnAer  qf  octmm,  and  the 
ttae  and  ttyU  of  the  ease.    Our  tariff  of  prices  will  be  found  in  every  way  satisfactory. 

PkffUea  alnnoad  fiivoring  us  with  their  orders  can  rely  upon  being  as  well  served  as  if  they 
were  to  make  a  selection  in  person. 


AH  oidert  promptly  executed. 


STODART  &  MORRIS, 

Ifo.  SOI  BBOADWAT,  FTew  T#rk. 


-•■ 
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SMALL  EVERGREENS,  FRUIT- 
TREE  STOCKS,  &c. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington  City,  D.  C, 

Rpttpectfally  calh  the  atte°Uon  of  the  trade  to  his  ybtj  extensiTe  stock  of  NORWAY 
BPRUGEB,  and  other  small  EVERGREENS,  seedling  Ornamental  trees,  Frnit-tree  stocks 
&o.,  which  he  oflen  in  quantities,  at  low  rates,  Tis.  : 

NORWAY  SPRUCE,  two  year  seedlings,  $4  per  1,000,  $35  per  10  000. 

*'         3  to  4  inches,  1  jear  trannpUnted,  $6  per  1 .000.  ffiO  per  10,000. 
*'  ^«         4  to  6  inches,  1  jear  transplanted,  verj  fine.  $8  p.  1 ,000^  $70  p.  10,000. 

'*  '*         6  to8  inches,  I  year  transplanted,  very  fine.  $12  p.  lOOO,  $100 p.  10,000. 

AUI^TRIAN  PINE,  » to  4  inches,  1  year  transplanted.  $12  per  1,000. 

SCOTCH  PINE,  6  to  8  inches,  1  year  transplanted,  $12  per  1,000. 

PINASTERS,  1  year  eeedliugs.  $10  per  1,000. 

LARICIO,  Corrican  Pine,  2  year  wedlings,  $5  per  100. 

SILVER  FIR,  European,  8  to  4  inches,  $8  per  1.000. 
"  **  4  to  6  inches,  $10  per  1 .000. 

PEAR  Stocks,  one  year,  selected,  $8  per  1,000. 

MANEmil  ROSE  Stock?,  $20  per  I.OOO. 

GOOSEBERRIES,  Large  Lancashire  varieties,  $8  per  100. 

GRAP&VINKS ^Rebecca.  Delaware,  Diana,  Concofd,  To  Ealon,  Anna,  Union  'Ullage,  with 
all  other  Yaluahle  native  sorts. 

BLACKBERRIES— New  Rochelle.  Dorchester,  and  Newman's  Thornless,  $6  per  100. 

FRUrr  TREES— Southern  Apples,  Dwarf  Pears,  Apricots,  Cherries,  Raspberries,  Strawber- 
ries, &0. 

SHRUBS — ^Weigela  Amabilis,  Forsyth ia  Snspensa,  Spireas,  &c.,  and  other  rare  sbrnba. 

ELM,  American,  2  year  Feedllngs,  $10  per  1,000. 

MAPLE,  Negunda  or  Ashleaved,  1  year,  $6  per  1,000. 
Silver,  1  year,  $5  per  1,000. 

RHUBARB  ROOTS— Unnaeus,  Prince  Albert,  Randel's  Early  Prolific,  Grey  Eftgle,  Hawke's 
Champagne^  Ac. 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  CHINESE  YAMS,  Ac,  with  all  articles  pertaining  to  the  business, 
all  of  which  are  of  the  most  healthy,  vigorons  growth,  and  will  be  sold  at  low  rates. 

The  following  Catalogues  are  published  and  sent  gratis  to  all  appliainls: 

No.  1.  Catalogue  of  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trce^,  Shrubn,  Ac. 

No.  2.  Catalogue  of  Garden,  Agricultural  and  Flower  Seeds. 

No.  3.  Wholesale  Catalogue  or  Trade  List. 

No.  4.  Catalogue  of  New  and  Standard  Strawberries. 

No.  6.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  a  Selection  of  Roi<e8. 
F«b*7  A  Marcb. 

Everg^reens, 
Shade  Trees, 
Flowering  Shrubs, 
Fruit  Trees, 
Vines,  Roots,  &c., 

For 

lawnSiCemeteriesj  Parks,  Avenues,  Orchards,  Oardensj  &o. 

ff^  Stock  for  Nurserymen,  Dealers,  Landscape  Gardeners,  &o. 

ff^  Publlb  Institutions  furnished  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

^SF  Priced  List  and  Desoriptfve  Catalogue  furnished  on  application. 

DAVID  J.  GBISCOM, 

Eotrgreen  Nvraeryy 

WaoOwiy,  FTewJerMT. 
2d  Month,  GO. 
Feb.  St 

^^ 

so 


IMPROVED  HOT  WATER  APPARATUS, 

^OB  WABniNCI 

CONSERVATORIES,  GRAPERIES,  FORriSG  PITS,  PDRLIC  BDILblNGS,  BATHS,  DWELLINGS. 

This  Boiler  is  a  oew combination  of  the  tubular  and  cylinder  principle,  is  made  of  heavy 
wrought  and  cast-iron,  is  perfectly  safe  against  cracking  and  breaking,  and  is  the  most  JSETI' 
GEBRT,  ECONOMICAI%  AND  BUdPIaB  HEATER  yet  offered  to  the  public. 

Graperies  and  Ghreezihouses  Fomiahed  and  Fitted  xxp  at  the  ahorteat  notice. 

WILSON  &  CO.,  21  Centre  St.,  New  York- 
er PI«IJHBINCI  IN  Alili  ITS  BRANCHES. 

[From  the  ArrJiiUeU'  and  Meehaniet'  Jommal.'] 

Of  all  plans  hitherto  adopted  for  warming  and  ventilating  buildings,  those  in  which  water 
is  employed  to  conrey  the  heat  from  the  fire  to  the  air.  are,  in  principle  and  in  effect,  superior 
and  to  be  preferred.  That  soft,  even  temperature  of 'the  air,  with  all  its  moisture  and 
vitality  retained,  which  is  so  essential  to  health  and  buoyancy  of  spirit,  and  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  proper  growth  of  pants,  in  greenhouses,  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way  so 
perfectly,  and  at  so  small  an  expense. 

Quite  a  number  of  styles  of  heaters  have  been  proposed  anA  used  for  tlie  purpoae.  One  of 
the  latest,  and  probably  the  best  of  which,  is  represented  by  the  annexed  figure.  The  large 
drawing  in  the  centre  represents  it  as  applied  to  a  grapery  or  greenhouse.  Fig.  1  is  a  ver- 
tical flection  of  the  heater,  and  Fig.  2  a  perspective  view.  The  beater  consists  of  two  cylin- 
ders, one  within  the  other,  the  inner  one  forming  the  flre-chamber,  while  the  space  between 
the  two  is  filled  with  water,  the  whole  being  placed  on  a  cast-iron  base,  forming  the  ash-pit. 
From  one  side  of  the  fire-cbamber  an  exit  pipe  is  affixed  for  the  escape  of  the  gases  of  com- 
bustion. The  water  jacket  has  two  openings— one  at  or  near  the  bottom,  and  one  at  the  top. 
Inside  the  fire-chamber  are  a  series  of  bent  tubes,  terminating  at  one  end  in  the  water-Jacket 
at  the  sides  Just  above  the  fire,  and  at  the  other  end,  in  the  top  of  the  fire-chamber.  There 
are  twenty  of  these  tubes  arranged  in  two  circles,  thus  securing  a  large  amount  of  heating 
sarface  in  a  small  compaas.  The  water  enters  at  the  lower  opening,  as  shown  by  the  arrows, 
passes  through  the  tubes,  is  heated,  and  passes  out  at  the  upper  opening  into  the  room  to  be 
wanned,  whence  it  returns,  after  parting  with  its  caloric,  to  the  heater  again ;  thus  keeping 
np  a  constant  circulation,  the  rapidity  of  which  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  heating  tubes.  This  boiler  may  be  made  entir^oly  of  cast-iron,  packed  at  the  joints,  and 
held  together  by  bolts  in  such  a  manner  that  should  it  become  necessary  it  can  bo  taken  in 
pleees  and  put  together  again  in  an  hour's  time,  thereby  giving  great  facilities  for  repair. 

Wb  iiD4«ntsiid  that  one  of  thoM  heaters  Is  now  beinc  erected  In  tke  large  grapery  of  Mr.  Annsnovo,  at  , 
Bergen,  N.  J.,  calculated  to  supply  leren  hondred  feet  of  four  inch  pipeu    Measnree  nave  been  taken  to  secore  a 
patent  for  the  Improvement 
Jan.,  1  year. 
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Wheeler  &  Wilson's  Sewing  Machines. 

^^  The  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Sewiog  Machine  Company  has  prepared 

JPI  ^  tables  showing  by  actual  experiment  of  four  different  workers, 

ff^'  /  the  time  required  to  stitch  each  part  of  a  garment  by  hand,  and 

'     '  with  their  Sewing  Machine.    The  superiority  of  the  work  done 

by  the  Machine  and  the  heallhfhlness  of  the  employment,  are 
advantages  quite  as  great  as  the  saving  of  time.  Subjoined  is  a 
inmmary  of  several  of  the  tables:— 

BY  MACHINR  BY  HAND. 

■ointa.       maixrnm,  houbs.  Muiirm. 

OentI«men^  Bblrta,  ....      1                 5  IS  SI 

FroekGofttB 2               88  IS  85 

BadnTetta 1               14  7  19 

Lloeo    •*    48  8  14 

I        Cloth  Pftnto 51  5  10 

BnmmerPuits 88  3  60 

Bilk  Drew 1                IS  IS  £S 

Merino  Dreos 14  s  ST 

Calieo      ••     67  S  87 

Seams  of  any  considerable  length  are  stitched  ordinarily  at  the  rate  of  a  yard  a  minute. 

This  great  Economizer  of  Time,  and  Prpserver  of  Health,  has  won  the  highest  Premiums 
at  the  Fair  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society— at  the  State  Fairs  of  Maine— Vermont 
— CJonnccticut— New  York— New  Jersey — Pennsylvania— Virginia— Mississippi— Missouri— 
Ohio— Indiana— Illinois— Kentucky— Michigan— Wisconsin— California — and  at  the  Fairs  of 
the  American  Institute,  New  York— Mechanics'  Association.  Boston— Franklin  Institute, 
Philadelphia- Mechanics*  Institute,  Baltimore— Metropolitan  Mechanics'  Institute,  Washing- 
ton-Mechanics' Association,  Cincinnati — Kentucky  Institute,  Louisville— Mechanical  Asso- 
ciation, St  Louis— Mechanics'  Institute,  San  Francisco— and  at  hundreds  of  County  Fairs. 

The  Jjodt  Btitcb  made  by  this  Machine  IB  tbe  only  stitch  that  cannot  be  raTclIed,  and  that  presents  the  same 
appearance  npon  each  side  of  the  seam.  It  is  made  with  two  threads,  one  apon  eteh  side  of  tbe  fkbrio,  and 
interlocked  in  the  centre  of  it 

MrrHOnm  Boos  Co^osbh,  200  Malberry  Btreet,  New  York. 
^  Being  in  constant  receipt  of  inquiries  from  onr  brethren  respecting  Skwiho  MAOHiim,  with  requests  to 
recommend  and  pnrchaae,  we  IiaTc,  in  conjonctton  with  some  lady  friends,  carefhlly  and  thoronghly  examined 
the  Tarioas  machines  of  practical  Talae  for  fkmfly  sewing,  and  find  those  made  by  the  Whblsb  A  WnjBOH 
MAifVPAcnrRnro  Comtaic t.  No.  505  Broadway,  New  Yorl^  to  fally  combine  the  essentials  of  a  good  instrument, 
and  soch  as  we  can  confldenti  j  recommend. 

Having  seen  so  favorable  results  ftx>m  their  use.  In  our  own  and  the  households  of  our  friends,  we  are  desirous 
that  their  benefits  should  be  shared  by  all  our  brethren,  and  hence  we  have  interested  ourselves  in  their  behaH 

With  best  wishes,  your  brethren, 
AsKL  Ststxhb,  Jamb  Plot,  Daitixl  Wnn,  Davis  Toav, 

Tnoe.  Cabltoh,  J.  Posm,  J.  Bsim.  EnwAUM,  Wm.  A.  Cox. 

SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR.  OFFICE  No.  505  BBOADlMrATy  N.  T. 


A  Gardener's  Situation  is  Wanted 

By  a  SooiCHv AN,  of  long  practical  experience  in  the  diflTercDt  branches  of  Horticulture. 
Parties  wishing  to  secure  the  services  of  a  first-class  man,  are  rettpectf ally  requested  to  address, 

C«    Te    Cty 

Jan. ,  reb.  and  March.  Csir«isiM»vUIe,  If.  T. 


EVERGREENS  Sc  STRAWBERRIES. 


60,000  NORWAY  FIRS,  18  inch  to  2  feet,  $12  per  100 ,  $90  per  1.000. 
100,000       "  "        9  to  12  inches  .    $50    •*      " 

60,000  WIl^ON'S  ALBANY  and  HOOKER  bTRAWBERRIES,  $1  60  per  100  ;  $10  per  1,000. 
10,000  LINNiEUS  RHUBARB,  $10  per  100 ;  $80  per  1,000. 

A.  FAHNESTOCK  &  SONS, 
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Feb.  and  March. 


GRAPES!  GRAPES!  GRAPES! 


Tlie  Proprietor  of  the  '' "V^eot  Chester  JHunerj  and  QardeiiB,"  "West  Chester,  Pa., 
having  turned  hia  attention,  for  seyeral  years  past,  to  the  propagation  of  hardy  native 
QRAP&yiN£2$,  has  the  satisfaction  of  offering  to  the  public  his  large  stock,  embracing  all 
the  new  aad  approyedjvarieties  now  in  cultivation,  at  the  following  reasonable  rates: 

Anna,  white,  75c,  to  $1  each. 

Baldwin,  black,  60  cents  each. 

Brinckle,  black,  50  cents  each. 

BuUit,  or  Taylor,  white,  $1  50  each. 

Cassadj,  white,  50  cents  each,  $5  per  dos. 

Canadian  Chief,  white,  $1  each,  $10  per  dozen. 

Catawba,  red,  20  cents  each,  $1  60  per  dozen,  $8  per  100. 

Clara,  white,  $1  each. 

Clinton,  black,  20  cents  each,  $2  per  dos. 

Concord,  black,  50  to  75  cents  each. 

Delaware,  flesh-color,  $1  to  $1  60  each,   $12  to  18^r  doaen,   $100  per  100. 

Diana,  light  red,  50  cents  each,  $6  per  dozen. 

Elsinburg,  black,  30  to  50  cents  each. 

Emily,  red,  (true.)  60  cents  each. 

Franklin,  black,  50  cents  each. 

Canby's  August,  black,  60  cents  each. 

Garrignes,  black.  60  cents  each. 

Eilvington,  black,  50  cents  each. 

EingaoBsing,  60  cents  Cjacb.  i 

Hartford  Prolific,  black,  60  cents  each. 

Herbemont,  blue,  60  cents  each,  $5  per  dos. 

Isabella,  black,  20  cents  each,  $1  60  per  dozen. 

Louisa  black,  50  cents  each,  $6  per  dozen. 

Massachosetts,  white,  60  cents  to  $1  each,  $5  to  $8  per  dozen. 

Northern  Muscadine,  50  cents  each.| 

Ontario,  black,  $1  50  each. 

Rebecca,  amber,  50  cents  each,  $5  per  dozen,  $38  per  100. 

Raab,  red,  50  cents  each. 

To  Ealon.  black.  75  cents  each,  $8  per  dozen. 

Union  Village,  black,  50  cents  to  $1  25  each,  $5  to  $12  per  dozen. 

Ohio,  or  Segar  Box,  25  to  50  cents  each. 

To  the  above  will  be  added  and  ready  for  delivery  in  the  Spring,  hi  a  growing  state,  some 
fifty  additional  varieties,  including  Maztawny,  Wilmington,  Miles,  and  others  of  merit. 
60,000  ALBANY  SEBDLINa  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Terms,  oaah  in  advance,  or  satis- 
jkctory  references.  ___«_^.^ 

J.  RUTTEB, 

F«b.  and  Miuroh.  YTeat  ChMter^  P«« 

200,000  PLUM-TREES 

Orown  on  a  vlgoroos  and  Hardy  Plum  Stock,  of  which  we  have  the  monopoly. 

Per  100       Par  1000 

80,000  two  year  old,  4  to  6  feet,  $35  00     $326  00 

100.000  one  year  old,  8  to  4  feet,  20  00        190  00 

20,000  Dwarf,  8  years  old,  ...  8000        26000 

Aiao, 

ASPLE8,  FSAB8,  CHSBEIES,  GRAPES,  BA8PBEBSIES,  STBAWBEBBIES, 

OBVAMEBTAL  EVEBGBEEHS,  and  stookB  for  Bnneryxnen. 

'  Catalogues  ^ent  gratis. 

G.  BEAGLES  &  SON, 

S8 


EARLY    GARDEN    SEEDS. 
H.  A  DBEER,  Seedsman  and  Florist, 

397  ChMtBBt  StTMt,  PhUa40lphl«9  Peaa., 

Oflbn  a  ftiU  stock  of  Fresh  and  G«naine 

a^RDEN^   ^ND   FLOliVER   SEEDS. 

Among  the  Tarietles  the  followiofc  can  he  recommended,  and  will  he  carefally  packed  and 
forwarded  by  mail  or  express,  in  6  and  10  cent  papers,  or  hy  the  quantity  at  prices  annexed. 
When  by  mail,  six  ceots  must  be  added  for  every  ounce  ordered,  to  pre-pay  postage. 

Beets,  at  10c.  per  ounce  ;  Extra  Early,  Early  Red  Turnip,  Long  Blood. 

Cabbage,  30c.  per  ounce;  Early  York,  Large  York,  Winnigstadt,  Flal  Datch,  Bed 
Drumhead,  Late  Drumhead. 

Kohlrabi,  20o.  per  ounce ;  Early  White  and  Parple  Vienna,  Large  Late. 

Cauliflower,  *J^-  per  ounce ;  Early  and  Late  London,  Waloberen,  Early  Paris,  $1  per 
ounce ;  Stadthalter,  $2  per  ounce. 

Carrot,  lOc.  per  ounce ;  Early  Short  Horn,  Early  Horn,  Long  Orange. 

Celery,  20c.  per  ounce ;  Dreer's  Improved  White  Solid,  Red  Solid,  Geleriac  or  Turnip- 
Rooted. 

Cucmnber,  20c.  per  ounce ;  Early  Cluster,  Early  Wbite-SpiDed,  Long  Qreen. 

Egg  Plant,  60c.  per  ounce ;  Early  Long,  Large  Purple  Round. 

Lettuce,  20o.  per  oz ;  Early  Curled,  Early  Cabbage,  Royal  Cabbage,  Ice  Coss,  Green  Coss 

Musk-Melon,  lOc.  per  ounce ;  Large  Nutmeg,  Green  Citron,  Jenny  lind. 

Water-Melon,  lOc.  per  ounce ;  Spanish,  Mountain  Sweet,  Apple  Pie,  for  Sauces  and 
Pies,  lOe.  per  paper. 

Onion,  20c.  p^r  ounce  ;  Large  Red,  Yellow  Strasburg,  White  or  Silver  Skin. 

Parseley,  lOc.  per  ounce  ;  Extra  Curled,  Hyatt's  Garnishing. 

Parsnip,  lOc.  per  ounce  ;  Large  Sugar,  Guernsey. 

Peas  at  60o.  per  qt. ;  Extra  Early  Tom  rhumb,  Napoleon,  Eugenia,  Hairs'  Dwarf  Marrow. 

Peas  ftt  30c.  per  quart ;  Dreer's  Extra  Early    Champion  of  England. 

Peas  at  26c.  per  qt. ;  Early  Washington,  Blue  Imperial,  White  &  Black-eyed  Blarrowfat 

Pepper,  fiOc.  per  ounce ;  Large  Sweet  Bell,  Squash,  Cayenne. 

Puxnpkin,  lOc.  per  ounce  ;  Large  Cheese,  Cashaw.  Mammoth,  20c.  per  ounce  ;  Missouri, 
Sweet  Potatoe,  lOc.  per  packet. 

Radish,  lOc.  per  ounce ;  Early  Long  Scarlet  Short-top ;  Demi  Long ;  Scarlet  and  White 
Turnip  ;  White  Naples,  Yellow  Turnip,  Black  Spanish. 

Squash,  lOc.  per  ounce ;  Early  Bash,  Summer  Crook-necked. 

Squash,  20c.  per  ounce  ;  Boston  Marrow,  Hubbard,  Winter  varieties. 

Tomato,  25e.  per  ounce ;  Extra  Early  Red,  Large  Smooth  Red,  Large  Red  Mammoth 
and  Fejee  Island,  10c.  per  packet. 

Turnip,  lOo.  per  ounce,  75c.  per  pound ;  Early  White  Flat  Dutch,  Robeson's  Golden 
Ball,  Purple  Top  Flat.  Ruta  Baga. 

Sweet  and  Pot  Herbs,  in  5  and  lOc.  papers.  Sage,  Thyme,  Sweet  Maijorum, 
Basil,  Savory,  Lavender,  Balm,  Ac. 

FLOWER  SEEDS  BY  MAIL. 

The  portability  of  Flower  Seeds  renders  them  peculiarly  adapted  for  mailing.  T\oentff  teM 
varidies  will  be  sent,  pre-paid,  with  ftill  directions  how  to  cultivate, /or  one  doOar.  A  full 
supply  of  Vegetable  Seeds  to  stock  a  Family  Kitchen  Garden,  according  to  size,  from  Five  to 
Twenty  Dollars.  And  all  seeds  not  here  enumerated  can  be  supplied  from  my  extensive  col- 
lection, for  which  see  Catalogues,  which  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants. 


H.  A.  DREER, 

am  ChMlaM  HlreM,  rblladelphto. 
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8AWINQS  and  GROUHD  BONE,  for  fertiliziDg  purposes. 
OSTTSHED  BOHE,  expreasly  for  Graperies. 
TDBNINOS,  for  Oase-HardeDing  and  Feeding. 

FOR  SALE  BY  CHRISTIAN  SCHWARTZ, 

Oet  12nio.  Fact«rr,  East  53d  St.— OfHcc,  36  Vcsey  St. 

Toledo   Wholesale  Nurseries. 
A.  FAHNESTOCK  &  SONS 

Offer  to  the  trade  generally,  and  to  all  persons  wiBhiog  to  purchase  in  large  or  small  qnanti- 
ties,  at  the  lowest  rates,  per  dozen,  per  hundred,  or  per  thousand. 

Our  stock  comprises  Apples,  Pears,  Dwarf  and  Standard,  Plums,  Cherries,  Dwarf  and  Stand- 
ard, Peaches,  Apricots,  Nectarines,  Ac.,  &c.  ;  as  well  as  L^wton  Blackberries,  Strawberries, 
Raspberries,'  Qooseberries,  Grape- Vines,  Curraots,  &c.,  &c.  Taking  transportation  and 
season  into  consideration,  we  sell  lower  than  almost  anj  eastern  nursery.  Our  stock  of 
Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubbery  and  Greenhouse  plants  is  the  largest  west  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  T.    Orders  solicited. 

A.  FAHNESTOCK  &  SONS, 

Toledo,    Ohto. 

Send  stamp  and  get  a  catalogue. 
Teh.  and  Mareh. 

CATAWBA  &  ISABELLA  GRAPE  ROOTS. 

150,000  one  year  old,  selected,  strong  growth  Grape  Roots. 

Pbioes:  Catawba,  $20  per  1,000  ;  Isabella,  $30  per  1,000. 

160  varieties  of  Bative  and  Foreign  Grapes.   Also,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shmbs,  on  the  best  terms. 

Sakdusky  Citt,  Ohio.  J.  P.  MERBIAM9  Agent, 

March,  April  A  May.  ffl  9IcI»«n«Hgh  SUwet* 

LAWTON  BLACEBERET  PLANTS. 

To  obtain  the  original  variety  for  garden  or  field  culture  ;  or  circulars,  with  directions, 
AddresB  WILLIAM  LAWTON,  New  Rochelle,  N.  T. 

OcUlf. 

OP  SAN  PRANCISCO,  AEE  OUR  AGENTS  POR  CALIFORNIA. 
167  CI<AV  ATBBBT. 

HOWARD  DANIELS, 

Architect  and  Landscape  Gardener, 

937   BBOAHWAT,   NEW   TOBK. 


WANTED,  the  hack  Numbers  of  Horticulturist,  from  July,  1846,  to  January,  1854. 

Address  C.  H.  SAXTON,  Pdbushbe. 

-0-. ^- 


GBOVEB  ft  BAKER'S 


OBLIBKATIO 


495  Broadway,  NeAV-York. 

18  Summer  Street,  Bostozv, 
730  Ghettnut  Street,  FhilAdeh>bia. 
137   Baltimore  Street,  Beltimore. 
68  West  Pourth  Street.  OmoixmatL 


17*  AgmeU»  ii^aUihs  j>r(nolpai  dUst  aud  vlUagu 

i^OU  UniUd  BtaisM. 

A  VEW  8TTLB— FBIGE;  960. 

Thwe  Machines  lew  from  two  tpoola,  and  form  a  leam 
of  ancqualled  itrength,  beanty,  and  dattieitT.  which  wU 
KOT  rip,  eren  it  crery  fourth  stitcb  be  cnt.    They  ara  oa- 
Viaitionably  tha  best  In  the  market  for  fkmlly  om. 
iVBIND  fO£  ▲  CIRCULAR. 


OFonovB  or  thb  fsbss. 


eroTar  M  Baker's  Is  the  best— ^mar.  AoriouttmrUL 

To  all  of  which  the  Tribwms  saya.  Amen.— TW^miml 

It  II  aU  that  It  clalme  to  ^.^M^pmident, 

It  ^mUket  iu  own  work— others  do  not.— iJoma  Jomr, 

We  f  ITO  It  the  prefsranee.— .^taiariean  BaptUt, 

It  needs  to  be  saea  to  be  appredatad.— /'Area.  ,Anir. 

Adapted  for  woolens,  linen,  or  cotton.- ^mer.  MotUklm. 

WelikeGrorerABaker^sbest.— £a<«M'  Wteath. 

**  Which  la  the  bestr*    OroTor  k  Baker's.— iXaoateA. 

Boperior  to  aU  others.- Jforovry.  «— a'-^* 

We  hare  no  hesitation  in  raoommendlna  it.— Awrisa 

It  requires  no  re-epooling.— JEWm^efM. 

for  temUy  use  they  are  anriraUad.— i>(iatf  IfmM. 

Tluiy  saw  a  seam  that  wlU  not  rip.-Omn&r. 

It  performs  nobly  and  ezpedltloosly.- JfoaiK 

Remarkable  fer  ftrmnees  of  seam.— ^s^tfs. 

Adapted  to  all  kinds  of  fkmliy  sewinc .— C/ftMraer. 

Beat  adapted  tor  family  use.- i>oy  Book. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  M.-^ChroniaU. 

It  sews  stroualT,  and  does  not  rip.— L(/'«  lUuMraUd, 

The  prinee  of  fnTwnUons.— iVe<:  Churchman, 

It  is  woman's  best  (Mend.—  WteHy  N*id%. 

We  fire  our  preference  to  Qrorer  A  Baker's.— MimImUL 

The  most  bkesaed  InrenUon.— JToCAar't  Maga»iH4, 

It  makea  pleaaure  of  toU.— AMnin^  Poht. 

The  fkrorite  for  family  use.— ^rooyUya  Star. 

We  highly  apprecUte  their  Talne.— .dm«rir<7tt  MU$, 

It  sews  a  seam  that  wiU  not  rip.—  IToaA  Union, 

Cannot  be  too  highly  recommended.—  Tenn.  BantUt 

eroTer  A  Baker's  is  the  heiil.—BunUnadon  JournaL 

Th@  ben  In  nn—PitUton Journal 

tiyi  li>.Lle  to  fret  uui  of  order.—  Wegtohstt^r  J&f. 

Tha  mriit  coo Veo  Lent  in  ose.- CSUea^^o  Ifetoi  Letter, 

Thf  ehoapcflt  anil  best— Ji;i2atoa  Whig. 

The  moit  suoctaiM  inrentlon.— .Ma^Aan»loi»  Bep. 

U  euitj  maniiLg^d  and  understood.- /brt  Plains  RtQ 

Grotirr  A  na^r'i  l«  the  heei.—Goehen  Demoorai. 

Hu  glreu  «Qt]r«  •ftUaCaetion.- CbtaiNtf  JSnimiiMr. 

Grnver  A  Qaktr**  in  eaally  managed.— /TuaA.  7¥maa 

Puitchue  s.  Qtur^t  k  Baker.— Antfra  GoMfiU. 

Will  do  njMt  bflnitiftU  sewing.— .dtfsfUoiOM  Z^wn, 

It  *lll  Bni  gpt  out  uf  oT^vr.^Aubum  Amerieaat. 

Crtninf  Oil  uj  («  {}  rover  A  Baker's.— <fi^Wn({;teM  Konp. 

It  is  a  (tc«d  Qf  Qmaudpatloa  to  womaji.— Al^isoialA  JbSr 

U'ul  Ja  tietttr  «*^irLiig  then  by  hand.— (Tenecia  Oourier ' 

WiU  do  lU  tiie  levingof  a  fkmlly.— 6i0ioe^o  Pattadtkmk, 
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America.— A  hardy  climbing  Noisette.  Strong  plants  of  this  beautiful  Bose  will  be  ready 
for  delivery  after  the  first  of  November,  1859. 

Cinderella,  or  the  Fairy  Climber ;  a  hardy  climbing  Noisette  of  delicious  fragrance. 
Price  of  America  $3  00,  Cinderella  $1  60  ;  one  of  each  $4  00.  A  few  extra  sized  plants 
of  America,  five  to  six  feet  high,  with  good-sised  branches  $5  00  ;  extra  sized  Cinderellas 


$2  6a 


Nov.  tf. 


Address 


THOMAS  G.  WABD 

Box  aaOy  irashlnirton,  D.  €. 


RURAL  I]y[PROVEMENTS. 


The  subscriber  devotes  his  attention  exclusively  to  the  improvement  of  Country  Residences 
Parks,  Cemeteries,  &c.  His  designs  are  drawn  up  so  as  to  be  practically  applicable  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  iotended ;  the  position  of  every  tree  and  shrub  carefully  indicated, 
with  accompanying  references  and  remarks  explanatory  of  the  particular  features  to  be 
developed,  and  a  list  of  the  kind  and  quantity  of  plants  required  for  their  completion. 

References  furnished  if  required. 


WILLIAM  SAUNDERS, 


«BBllIAIVTOWIV,  r«. 
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NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 

A.  E,  HITCHMJraSt  Mate  of  250  Canai  Street^ 
HITCMMJYOS  » tUjyet,  late  of  JBHOiOo,  JT.  1*. 

Rbspbctfullt  inform  their  friends  and  customers,  that  they  have  removed  from  their  late 
places  of  business,  to  175  Centre  Street,  New  York,  four  doors  above  Canal  Street,  where 
they  continue  the  Manufacture  of  their  PATENT  BOILBRS  and  IMPROViJU  HOT 
'WATER  APPAHATIJ8,  for  'WARMINa  BTTHiDINOS  of  every  DESCRIPTION. 
With  the  advantages  of  fifteen  years'  experience  in  thebusiness,  increased  facilities,  and  strict 
personal  attention,  they  trust  to  merit  a  continuance  of  past  favors. 

CHAS.  F.  HITCHINGS,  [  HITCHINGS     &     C  0  t, 


T.  H.  KING. 


•) 


175  CElfTBB  8TBBET, 

V*«r  d*ors  North  •£  Caaal  Street,  N, 


HOT  WATER  HEATING  APPARATUS, 

HITCHINGS  &  CO.,  175  Centre  Street,  New  York, 

(Font  doow  North  of  Canal.)  

MITCHINOB'  PATENT  BOILERS,  HOT  WATER  APPARATUS,  AND  FUR- 

NACES  FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTHiATING  DWELUNQS,  GREEN. 

HOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  GRAPERIES,  FORCING  PITS,  &o. 


Extarior  front  riew. 


SoeUon  throiurh  the  centre 
from  right  to  left. 


Seetloa  throogh  the  centre 
from  front  to  iMck. 


(NEW  PATTERNS  ENLARGED  FIRE  CHAMBER.) 

The  above  cuts  serve  to  illustrate  the  construction  of  the  Boiler.  The  recent  hnjnrovemenU  ren- 
der them  the  most  Powerful  and  Economical  Boilers  m  use,  easily  managed,  and  not  liable  to  aet 
out  of  order.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Fire  Chamber  is  completely  surrounded  with  water ;  the 
water  also  circulates  through  the  flat  cone,  which  extends  down  to  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  fire  this :  cone  not  only  increases  the  suriface  exposed, — it  also  divides  the  heat  rising  from 
the  lire,  and  causes  it  to  strilce  with  increased  force  against  the  cones.  The  whole  interior  of 
the  Boiler  being  exposed  to  the  direU  action  cfthejire,  keeps  perfectly  clean,  and  in  the  best 
possible  condition  to  receive  and  transmit  the  beat,  canting  a  rapid  circulation  of  the  water, 
the  form  of  boiler  is  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  soot  or  dust  accumulating, 
thus  avoiding  the  great  defect  of  other  forms. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  many  leading  men  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  who  have  these  apparatus  in  use,  and  to  whom  we  have  permission  to  refer. 

A.  E.  HITCniNOS.  ) 
CHAB.  F.  HITCHINOB,  V 
T.  H.  KINO.  J 


HITCHINGS&  CO., 

175  CEIVTBB  STRBET,  New  T«rk. 


Messrs.  Eixwanoer  &  Barbt,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  T. 

Messrs.  Parsons  &  Co.,  Flushing  Nurseries,  near  New  York. 

Isaac  Buchanan,  Florist,  No.  7  West  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York. 

A.  BsmoxMAN,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  878  Broadway,  New  York. 

Lewis  Elxjbworth  &  Co.,  Du  Page  County  Nurseries,  Napicrville,  Illinois. 


Apcill9u 
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JOHN  W.    ADAMS, 

PORTLAND,    MAINE. 

Contlnuca  to  forward  ARBOR  VITiB,   HEMLOCK.    PINE.    SPRUCE.   FIR,  LARCH,  and 
SUGAR  MAPLE,  at  very  low  pricea.    Asaiated  by  men  of  experience,  he  will  endeavor  to 
fill  all  ordera  with  promptneaa  and  fidelity.    Catalognea  now  ready. 
FeU  Mmr.  A  Apr. 

New  and  Rare  Flower  Seeds,  &c. 
JOHN  SAUL, 

NURSERYMAN,  SEED-GROWER,  AND  IMPORTER, 

396-7  Seventh  Street,  irasbln§rtoii  City,  D.  €., 

Having  saved  with  care  a  snpph  of  Seed  from  his  anrivalled  oollcction  of  Perennial  Pbloxea, 
offers  the  same  in  papers  at  26  cents  each. 

The^collection  of  Annual  and  Perennial  Flower  Seeds,  is  most  extensive,  embracing  all  the 
novelties  of  real  merit,  among  which  he  woald  name  Abronta  Umbellata,  Alonsna  Warsce- 
wiczii,  Acroclinium  Roseum,  Chrysanthemum  Burridglaoum,  Delphioium  Formosnro, 
E^chscholtzia,  Teonifolia,  Linum  Grandiflorum  Coccineum.  New  Marbled  China  Pink, 
OSootbera  Vistorta  Yeitchiana,  Pblox  Drummondii  Oculata,  Leapoldiana,  Emperor  Napoleon 
and  Queen  Victoria,  Thunbergias,  Veronica  Syriaca,  Whitlania  0 rand i flora ;  with  rich 
oollectious  of  Astora,  Balsams,  Coxcombs,  Camationa^  Digitalis,  Immortelle,  German  Stocks, 
Hollyhocks,  Larkspurs,  Wallflowers,  Zinnias,  &c.  Many  of  the  above,  retailing  at  from  10 
to  25  cts.  per  paper,  will  be  included  in  the  following  collection.  Each  collection  will  also 
contain  a^paper  of  Perennial  Phlox,  pre-paid,  by  mail,  (my  aelection). 

26  Papers,  choice  new  and  rare  varieties  of  Annual  and  Perennial  Flower  Seeds 

selected  for  any  latitude  in  the  Union, $1  00 

50  da  do.        very  fine, 2  00 

100  do.  do.        the  finest 4  00 

Calceolaria,  fine  new  spotted  varieties,  per  paper.  25  cts. 

Cineraria,  new  beautiful  varieties,  do 25  cts. 

Heartsease,  or  Pantry,  from  English  priae  flowers,  per  paper.  25  eta. 

Hollyhock,  Paul's  superb  varieties,  per  paper,        •        ....    25  cts. 

Primula  Flmbriata,  Alba  and  Rubra,  each,  per  paper,        ...        25  eta. 

Ttree  Eteeda.— Austrian  Pine,$3  per  lb.  ;  Plnuter^.  $1  per  lb. ;  Scotch  Pine.  $1  50  per 

lb. ;  European  Silver  Fir,  $1  per  lb. ;  Norway  Spruce,  75  cents  per  lb. ;  European  Larch,  $1  50 

per  lb. 

Qarden  and  Field  Seeds  in  great  variety,  comprising  all  the  staple  articles  of  domestic 
growth,  with  every  variety  of  value,  from  England.  France  and  Germany,  all  guaranteed  as 
to  accuracy — warranted. 

Prices  as  low  as  any  respectable  House  in  the  Trade. 

Feb.,  Mweb  ud  April. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 

MR  MUNN  offers  hla  services  to  Gentlemen  in  the  laying  out,  and  in  the  improvement  of 
Ornamental  Pleasure  Grounds.  Plans  made  to  a  scale  so  that  they  may  be  carried  out  by 
the  Gardener ;  or  if  desired,  planted  by  contract  by  the  Advertiser. 

References  given  to  gentlemen  in  all  the  Middle  and  Northern  States. 

Address  Box  8292,  Post  OlBce.  New  York,  or  care  of 

McmAprUfcMay.  C.  M.  gAXTON.  25  Park  Row.  New  York. 

10,000  2-YEAR  OLD  APPLE-TREES. 

We  offer  10,000  2  yr.  old  APPLE-TRSES.  (our  own  aelecUon  of  sorts,)  8  to  4  feet,  at  $45 

per  1,000.  

A.  FAHHESTOCK  &  SONS, 
^^   ^  Toledo,  Ohio. 

peb.  sad  March. 

■♦ -^  • 
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TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

The  Proprietors  would  respectfully  inTlte  the  attention  of  Planters  to  their  well  assorted 
stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  comprising 
Apples— standard 

Do.     — Dwarf,  pruned  low,  and  nicely  branched. 
PeaXS— Standard. 

Do.  — Dwarf. 

Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries,  Standard  and  Dwarf,  Apricots,  Nectarines.  Quinces,  &c. 

SMALL  FRUITS— Houghton's  Seedling  Gooseberries,  in  large  or 

small  quantities.  CuTTantS,  several  yarfeties,  by  the  dozen,  hundred,  or  thousand. 
Strawberries— Albany,  Hoolcer,  Pcabody,  Prolific  Hantbois.  Hovey's,  Early  Scarlet,  at 
$1  per  100,  $4.50  per  500,  $8  per  1000,  with  30  other  sorts,  by  the  dossen,  at  low  prices. 

Lawton  Blackberries— $8  per  lOo,  $&o  per  looo. 
Downing's  Everbearing  Mulberry — strong  plants  of  this  loscioos  new  fruit 

(true),  price  $2  each.  G-rapes- an  eztensire  collection,  comprising  about  70  kinds,  and 
including  the  best,  both  Native  and  Foreign. 

Ornamental  Trees— Mveral  species  of  Maples,  Lindens,  Ashes,  Elms,  Larches,  Lo- 
custs, Beeches,  Willows,  Pawlonias,  Magnolias,  &c.,  Ac.  Also,  all  the  best  Ifeming^  DcMe- 
Ftmetring^  Variegated  and  Cut-leaved  Trees  for  Lawns,  Cemeteries,  Parks,  Ac,  &c.  With  a 
great  vaiiety  of  Evergreens,  including  a  large  assortment  of  the  rarer  kinds. 

Our  list  of  Shrubbery  and  Roses,  having  been  greatly  enriched  by  annual  importations 
from  Europe,  we  can  now  confidently  recommend  them  1>oth  to  dealers  and  the  retail  trade. 
A  descriptive  Catalogue  sent  free  to  all  applicants.    Freight  paid  to  Philadelphia. 


HOOPES  &  BBC,  Proprietors, 


Feb.,  Hcb.  A  Aprtl. 


Cherry  Hill  NorseriM,  West  CliMirr,  Pa, 


Downer's  Prolific  Strawberry. 

Having  a  number  of  Agents  for  the  sale  of  this  Berry,  I  find  it  will  be  impossible  to  ascer. 
lain,  in  time  for  the  Spring  Trade,  whether  the  requisite  number  of  plants  has  been  ordered. 
I  therefore  take  this  method  of  informing  those  interested,  that  the  **  Prolific  Strawberry  '* 
will  be  sent  to  all  orders  accompanied  by  the  Cash,  as  early  the  coming  Spring  as  desired. 


EucTOv,  Ey.,  J^n.,  1860. 
nb.  A  Mch. 


J.  S.  DOWKEE. 


CUYAHOGA    GRAPE, 

Native  of  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio —Introduced  by  C.  H.  Bobison, 

Cleyeland,  Ohio. 

This  new  and  unsurpassed  variety  of  Native  Grape  is  considered  by  all  who  have  seen  \i, 
as  a  truly  valuable  acquisition  to  our  list  of  hardy  fruit.  It  is  a  strong  grower,  ezcelient 
bearer,  and  as  hardy  as  the  oak.  The  color  of  the  fruit  is  a  greenish  white,  with  a  rich  yel- 
lowish glow,  thin  skin,  very  transparent,  and  but  little  pulp.  The  taste  is  sweet  and  de- 
lictus, with  no  foxiness  of  smell ;  the  flavor  resembles  the  best  variety  of  foreign  grapes ;  it  is 
fully  equal  in  size  to  the  Isabella,  and  ripens  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks  earlier. 

For  a  detailed  description,  I  would  refer  to  the  report  of  a  Committee,  appointed  by  the 
Cleveland  Horticultural  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  its  history,  published  in  the  Ohio 
Famur  of  October  15th,  1869.  It  also  took  the  first  premium  at  the  New  York  State  l^air, 
and  wherever  eibibited  baa  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

For  Mie  by  EDWikSD  TAYLOB,  only. 


r«b>Aif«Kii. 


Cl«v«teBdl,  Ohi«* 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 


ES.        fl 


B.   M.  WATSON, 
Old  Colony  Nurseries,  Plymonth,  Mass., 

OJfew  for  Sale  the  following  TREES  for  Spring  pUntiog.  rendr  for  delWerT  in  eu-lr  SnrinK 
Carriage  paid  to  Boeton  and  New  York.  New  Priced  Deacriptive  Catalognea.  for  1860  at 
reduced  rates,  ore  now  ready,  and  will  be  cent  to  any  addreaa.  ' 


i\ 


EVXBGBSERB. 

1»«m.  lOO. 

Arbor  Tite,  Amerleaa.      IS  to  18  In.,     $  0  T6  $  4  00 

**       **      CblneM,         IS  to  18  in^  S  OJ  10  00 

«       •*          "                 Sto  «(t,  8  00  16  00 

•*       *«     SiberliB,             Iwio.  IS  00  — 

"       "     Mepftl                      *•  u  00  — 

Norway  Spraco,    8  to  18  In^    Terr  flno,     1  UO  0  03 

*'           »       IS  to  18  io^            ^  S  00  8  00 

••           •*         SfU  8  6)  IS  00 

"8  ft.,  8  00  18  00 

••           "         4ftn  6  00  16  00 

"           **         6to6ft,  e  00  35  00 

Hemlock  Spruce,      18  to  84  Iil,  S  60 


Black  Spnicei 
hootch  1  ioe. 

-u  tt 

Balsam  Firs, 


8to3ft., 
8  to  4ft, 
StoSft., 
8  to  4  It, 
Bnropean  Silver  Fir,  6  to  9  In., 

U  to  18  In.,  fine, 


6  to  7  ft,  rwy  fine,  9  00       — 


White  Pine, 

U  41 

CrrptoAierlo 
B<Ni(edar, 
Pinna  Cembre, 
Irish  Yew, 

Mabonia  Aaalfolla, 

Box. 


18  to  U  in., 
2  to  4  ft, 


8  00 
S60 
8  60 
8  60 
8  60 
76 
176 
186 
860 


8  to  4ft,ttzt>ng,6to9  00 


Acacia,  8-tbomed, 
Aab,  Snropean, 


8  ft, 
strong, 
18  toT8  in., 
4  ft,  extra, 
very  strong, 
fine  sorts, 
common, 
several  sorts, 

DEGIDirOTni. 

S  to   8  ft., 


860 
600 
8  00 
18  00 
800 
860 
69 
860 


**         black. 
White,  fringed, line, 

H  U 

Bnropean  Honntsln, 


Alder,  European, 
Beecb,       *" 

U  M 

"  "         purple, 

**      AmericBB, 
Birch,  Scotch  Weephig, 

M  U  M 

Cypress,  American, 

Gatalpa, 

Elm,  Scotch,  Bngli  &  Am., 


76 
1  86 
1  60 
8  00 
8  60 
8  00 
8  OO 
160 
8  00 
8  60 
1  00 
1  60 
8  00 


8 to  4ft., 
4to  6ft., 
6to  Oft., 
6to  8ft., 
8  to  12  ft., 
6U>  6  ft., 
2to  8ft., 
8  to  6  ft., 
6to  7ft., 
8to  8ft., 

3  to  4  ft, 

4  to  6  ft., 
16  ft,  extra,  18  00 

oak'Ieaved,     6  00 
dwarf,  4  00 

terrace  tree,    4  00 
weeping,       18  00 
6  to  1ft., 

aft., 

8  ft., 

8 to  4ft, 
4to  6ft., 
^  ft,  fine 
18  to  16  ft, 
8  to  4ft, 
4to  6ft., 
4to  6ft, 
6to  9ft, 
Sto  8ft., 
8to  4ft:, 
4to  6r., 
6U»  6ft, 
•  to   Sft, 


8  80 
76 
1  86 
6  00 
8  00 
6  00 
8  00 
8  60 
8  00 
8  00 
8  60 
76 
87 
100 
160 
860 


16  00 
86  00 
16  00 
86  00 

400 
10  00 

700 
16  00 

1^00 


18  00 
16  00 
8  CO 
16  00 


400 

7  00 
800 

18  00 
16  00 
85  00 
18  00 

8  00 
U  00 
16  00 

600 
800 
18  00 
65  00 


16  00 
400 
700 

18  00 

40  00 

00  00 

16  00 

85  00 

18  00 

16  00 

400 

6  00 

600 

800 

18  00 


Bim,  Scotch,  English  A  Am., 
Cherry,  Weeping,  strong, 

**      Bird,  pratty, 

**      lerf^ed 

•*      Maziard, 
Chestnut,  Spanish, 

Hawthorn,  Eogltoh  White, 


Larah,  Scotch, 


Labnmnm,  Scotch, 
Linder  " 
Maple 
Bcol 


to  10  ft,  $5  00 
18  00 
to  8  ft.,  160 
to  6  ft,  1  60 
to  10  ft.,  1  60 
to  18  in.,  1  85 
to  8  ft.,  4  00 
to  18  in., 
to  6  ft., 


ien,  European,  8 

>le,Norwav,  Aah-leaved, 
»tch  and  Silver,  6 


to  8ft. 

to  8  ft., 

to  4ft.. 

to  6  ft., 

to  8ft., 

to  8ft., 

to  8ft^ 


40 
1  fiO 
800 

76 
860 
8  76 
886 
4  00 
1  50 


iOO. 

40  00 

600 

6  00 

600 

8  00 

88  00 

860 

800 

20  00 

10  00 

16  00 

80  00 

88  00 

88  00 

800 


Striped  or  Moceewood,  4 


Oak,  English  or  Koyal, 


$40  per  1,000 
800 


"   Pyramidal,  fine, 
I'oplars,  sorts, 
Sophora.  Japan, 
Tulip  1  ree, 
Tupelo  Tree  (Nyssa) 
Willow,  Comewel^ 
•*       J'nrple, 
**       Napoleon  Weeping 

**  U  M 

**       Boaemaiy, 
WalnntB,Engli8h, 
Yiigllla  Lutca,  1  year,  fine, 
Syears, 

nOWSBINO  SHSUB8. 

Altheaa,  double  sorts, 

•*      single     " 
Berberry,  sorts^ 
Oslycanthna,  fine  sorts, 
Ootoneaster,  several  sortSi 
Colutca, 
Deutslascaba,  1  fear, 

-   giUuto.  •^•* 

*'     crmata, 

**    unduUu  and  othen, 
Elder,  gold  striped,  fine, 

**      cut-leaved,  •• 

Forsythia  vlridls^ma,      strong, 

**  •*  1  year. 

Herbaceous,  Thloxes,  Chrysanthemnms. 
Dlelytra^DahlIaa,Ac.,ic.  ^ 

Honeysuckles,  tartarian, 
HippoplMe,  rhamnoides,  fine, 
Judas  Tree,  4  to  6  ft, 

Indigo  Shrub, 

Kolrenteria,  strong, 

Chinese  QninoOk  floe, 

Japan  Tear,  sorta, 

Nettle  IVee  (Celtis),       strong: 
UUic,  sorts, 

OiageOrangei  atrong. 


800 
8  60 
4  00 
800 
1  60 
8  00 
800 
4  00 


to  6ft., 
to  8  ft, 
to  10  ft., 
to  6ft., 
to  6ft, 
to  6ft, 
to  8ft., 
to  10  ft, 
to  8  ft,  10  00 
to  10ft.,  8  00 
to  8ft^ 
to  7ft, 
to  10  ft, 

to  7ft, 
to  18  ft, 
to  8ft, 
ft. 


1  60 
6  00 
6  00 
800 
16J 
8  00 
4  00 
160 
4  80 


18  00 
18  00 
86  00 
80  00 
800 
18  00 
18  00 
86  00 

18  00 
10  00 

^r^o 

18  00 
10  00 
18  00 
85  00 
10  00 
80  00 
600 
10  00 


200 
60 
800 
800 
8  50 
8  09 
60 
8  00 
3  00 
2  00 
800 
860 
850 
8  CO 
50 

8  00 
8  00 
8  00 
400 
860 
800 
600 
800 
800 
200 
1  00 


14  00 
800 
18  00 

16~00 
12  00 
8  00 
18  00 

18*00 
18  00 
16  00 
16  00 
12  00 
8  00 

18  00 
18  00 


16  00 
19  00 


80  00 


12  00 
6  00 


[QmUnued  on  nesapa^.] 


muijflne 

I  avUBpicata, 
Frtvet,  wblto-benried, 

^     erorgreen  aortB, 
Ptolea  (Hop  Tree),         4  to  6  ft, 
5to7ft., 
Botes,  perpetaal, 
**      cllmbinff  tnd  pmMe, 
«      Kin '  of  the  I  ralrte, 
Splrea,  sorts, 
Snowbeny,  red-borrfod. 
Scarlet  Dogwood,  strong, 
1  year. 
White         *•        strong. 
Smoke  Tree,        2  to  8  a, 
Snowball,  2  to  8  ft, 

StrawberiT  Tree,  t  ft, 
Tanarix,  fine, 
White  Fringe  Tree» 
Wl  d  rear, 
Welgela,  amabilla, 
^       rosea,  strong. 

•*    87eai«,fine, 

U  U         ^         t*  u 

Haoy  fine  Bhnibs,  1  year, 
Assorted  per  lOoO 


!»•«• 

lOO. 

$'2  00 

12  00 

400 

.•. 

2f0 

12  00 

2  60 

liOO 

2B0 

16  00 

8  00 

:ooo 

400 

_- 

2  61 

18  00 

5  00 

_ 

1  60 

10  00 

200 

12  00 

(2  00 

12  00 

60 

8  00 

200 

12  00 

800 

-.0  00 

200 

i.5  00 

800 

10  (H) 

2  50 

15  00 

260 

15  00 

1  60 

8  00 

'8  00 

20  00 

SCO 

20  00 

2  60  • 

12  00 

1  00 

400 

60 

800 

,8»00 

— 

12  00 
SO  00 


TLOWEBnTG-  BHBiniS.  CLQCBIirO  SHBTJBS. 

American  Ivy  (Ampelopeis), 
Kngtlsh      ^    (Sreivreen), 
Bignonia  Badieans, 
<  lematia,  many  fine  sorts, 
Honeysuckles,  monthlr  and  others, 

**  splendlda,  new  and  fine, 

Moonseed  fmenlspcrxnam), 
rorlploca,  Virginian  Silk, 
Funning  Koses, 
Orapea,  fragrant  sorts, 
Yinca,  1  eriwinUo,  whito, 
"  "  blue, 

"  double, 

Virginia  Creeper,  or  American  Ivy, 
Wistaria,  Chinese, 

TKUn  TREES,  SIC. 

Dwarf  Pears,  2  years  budded,  8  to  5  ft,  on  Angers 
Qnince,  3(0  per  doz.,  lO  00  per  100,  176  00  per  lOK) • 
Also  standard  leats.  Apples,  i berries,  FeacUe^  etc; 
Orange  Quince,  15  00  per  KO  :  best  English  Gooseberries, 

1  5  J  per  doa.;  Linn»n«  and  Wyatt*s  Victoria  Ehubarb, 

2  6)  per  doi.,  15  00  per  100;  Wilson's  Albany  Straw- 
berry,  1  50  per  100;  Eliza  Seedling,  the  best  New  Eng- 
lish, and  La  Delieiense,  the  best  mw  French  Straw- 
berry, 8  00  per  100 ;  Cherry,  VersailhUse,  Fertile  of  Pall- 
nan,  Fertile  of  Angers,  White  Goudonin,  Maorocarpa, 
Da  Cancase  and  other  large  Currants.  2  00  per  doa. ; 
Concord,  Catawba,  Clinton,  Perking  Isabella,  and  other 
Grapes,  1 50  to  4  00  per  dos. 

New  Priced  Descriptive  Catalogues,  with  Trade  Prices,  containing  all  the  really  valnable 
New  Frnits  and  Flowers,  are  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  to  any  address.  Pear  Seedlings  ^f 
Tigorons  growth,  at  10  00  to  18  00  per  thousand.  Angers  Quince,  15  00  ;  Mahalebs,  15  00  ; 
Yirgilia  Lntse,  one  of  our  handsomest  American  trees,  Seedlings,  at  6  00  per  hundred,  40  00 
per  thousand.     Carriage  paid  to  Botton  and  New  York. 

Feb.*Msr. 


DORCHESTER  BLACKBERRY. 

This  variety  having  been  proved  by  the  side  of  other  kinds,  has  distanced  all  oompetitorsi 
and  is  now  the  only  one  eonridered  worthy  of  cultivation  by  Boston  Market  Gardeners. 
A  few  thousands  for  Sale  by 

W.  C.  STRONG, 

Meb.  BriclitoB,  IHaM. 


At  Wholesale. 


Tlie  subscriber  is  prepared  to  supply  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  principally  of 
his  own  growth,  and  wabrantkd  ntBBH  and  asNUiNa,  in  papers,  ready  for  retailing,  or  in 
bulk,  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Pbjcbd  Catalooub— (for  dealers  only)  may  be  had  on  application. 

H.  A.  DREEB, 
Nursery  and  Seedsman,  327  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia. 
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Eeb.  ft  March. 


I  GRAFTS,    VINES,    AND     PLANTS, 


WRAPPED  IN  OILED  SILK. 


GRAFTS  of  the  BAKER  APPLE, 

"  other  kinds  of  APPLES, 
•'  PEARS,  Tariougkinda. 
CX)NCORD  GRAPE  CuttingB,  (two  eyes,) 
DIANA 

REBECCA         " 

CONCORD  GRAPEVINES,  soltahle  for  mailing, 
DIANA  «• 

REBECCA        •*  •*  *•  •• 

DELAWARE    "  *•  ••  " 

NEW  ROCHELLE,  orLawton  Blackberry  Plants, 
CAHOON  PIE  PLANTS,  (Crowns.) 
PEABODrs,  WILSON'S,  MoAVOr B,  and  other  choioe 
RY  PLANTS,        .  ... 

Medium  and  large-sized,  by  the  dozen,  hundred  or  thousand,  at  the  lowest  market  prices. 

PURE  GRAPE  and  BLACKBERRY  WINE,  $8  00  per  dosen~$2  00  per  gallon. 

F.  &.  ROCKWELL, 
Feb.  &  March.  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


60  Cts.  Per  Dos. 

36    " 

II 

60    " 

II 

$100 

i< 

100 

II 

I  00 

If 

60    " 

M 

60    " 

<l 

1  00 

l< 

200 

II 

78    " 

I* 

100    " 

II 

STRAWBER- 


75 


LA-ROE  PYRj^MID 


STANDARD   PEAR-TREES. 

A  few  large-sized  Pyramid  Pear-Trees,  on  both  Quince  and  Pear  Roots,  and  Standards  on 
Pear  Roots,  will  be  pold  bv  the  Subscriber  at  $3  to  $6  each,  packed  and  delivered  on  any  route 
from  the  city.  The  Standards  are  12  to  14  feet  high,  with  clean  trunks  4  to  5  feet  in  height, 
and  2  to  8  inches  in  diameter.  The  Pyramids  are  7  to  12  feet  high,  and  handsomely  shaped. 
Trees  7  to  9  f  .M;t,  $3—9  to  IS  feet,  $5. 

The  Trees  are  eight  and  nine  years  old,  and  hare  an  abundance  of  fibrooa  roots. 


Pf/ramids  an 

Flemish  Beauty, 
Vicar  of  Winkfield, 
Urbaniste, 

Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey, 
St.  G-hislain, 
Colmar  d' Aremberg, 
G-lout  Morceau, 
White  Doyenne, 


Quince  and  Pear. 

Duchesse  d' Angouleme, 

Beurre  d'Amalis, 

Bartlett, 

Easter  Beurre, 

Buerre  Diel, 

Winter  Nelis, 

Napoleon, 

Beurre  d'Arembeig. 


Standards  on  Pear, 


Vicar  of  Winkfield, 
St.  Michael  Archange, 
Oakly  Park  Bergamot, 
Madeleine, 
GhanseFs  Bergamot, 
Dix, 


Urbaniste, 

Doyenne  SieuUe, 

French  Jargonelle, 

Heathcot, 

St.  G-hislain,       i 

Dunmore. 


A  good  stock  of  Pyramid  Trees  on  Quince  and  Pear  stocks.  Selected  Nursery  sise,  2  to  4 
years,  $40  per  100 ;  extra  sise,  4  and  5  years,  75  cents  to  $1  each. 


T.  W.  FIELI), 


Feb>  and  Msreh. 


Ifo.  !«•  FaltoB  StTMtt  IfcwTorii. 
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The  Most  Beautifal  Musioal  Instruments  in  the  World. 


GEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO.'S 


CELEBRATED    MELODEONS. 

For  Durability,  Neatness,  and  Beauty  of  ExteriorFinish,  and  more  than 
all,  for  Richness,  Depth,  and  Purity  of  Tone,  these  Melodeons  stands  un- 
rivalled. 

The  Divided  Swell,  a  very  desirable  feature,  and  secured  to  us  by  Letters 
Patent,  can  only  be  obtained  in  Melodeons  of  our  own  manufacture.  By 
means  of  this  improvement,  Tenor  or  Treble  Solos  or  Duets  may  be  played 
with  the  full  power  of  the  instrument,  while  the  Bass  can  be  performed  in  a 
soft,  subdued  tone,  not  otherwise  attainable. 

Our  Reeds  are  so  constructed  that  the  Melodeon  Remains  in  Per- 
fect Time.  Thousands  of  them  have  been  in  use  for  many  years  that 
have  never  needed  any  repairs  whatever,  and  we  believe  there  is  no  Musical 
Instrument  used  that  requires  LESS  EXPENSE  to  keep  it  in  perfect  order. 

Our  Melodeons  are  all  cased  in  Rosewood,  and  finished  as  smoothly  as  the 
best  Pianos.  They  are  compactly  boxed  for  shipping,  and  the  cost  of  freight 
is  but  little  to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  They  are  so  arranged  that 
ANY  ONE  can  unpack  and  put  them  up  without  diflSculty. 

We  have  been  awarded  Rrst  Premiums  for  our  Melodeons  wherever 
we  have  exhibited  them  in  competition  with  others,  and  we  have  the  satis- 
faction of  believing  that  Olir  Ccnstant  Aim  te  Excel  is  appreciated 
by  the  Musical  public. 


LIST    Oin    FIIIOES, 


IN  PORTABLE  CASE. 

Four  Octave,  C  to  C $45  00 

Four  and  a  half  Octaves,  C  to  P  60  00 

Five  Octaves,  P  to  F 75  00 

Five  Octaves,  Double  Reed,  P 

toP 130  00 


IN  PIANO  CASE. 

Five  Octaves,  P  to  P $100 

Six  Octaves,  P  to  F 130 

Five  Octaves,  Double  Reed. .  150 
Five  Octaves,  2  Banks  Keys .  200 
The  Organ  Melodeon,  C  to  C.  850 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


This  last  is  a  most  Magnificent  Instrument  for  ChnrcheSt  Halls  and 
Ceneert  Beoms,  It  has  two  banks  of  Keys,  five  sets  of  Reeds,  eight 
Stops,  one  and  a  half  Octave  Foot  Pedals,  and  one  set  of  Reeds  in  Pedal 
Bass,  independent.  It  has  all  the  power  and  volume  of  an  $800  Organ,  at 
less  than  half  the  cost,  and  is  much  less  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

Orders  promptly  filled,  and  each  Melodeon  warranted  perfect. 


Address, 
July,  6  timet. 


GBO.  ▲  PRINCB  &  OO^  Buffialo,'N.  7. 

QBO.  A.  PRINOB  &  CO.,  HO  Lake  St,  Chicago,  ni. 

GXX>.  A.  PRINCB  &  CO.,  87  Fulton  St,  New  York  City. 
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ALBANY  TILE  WORKS, 


Comer  of  Clinton  Avenue  and  Enox  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  subnndberB  being  the  most  extensive  manafacturers  of  DR AININQ  TILE  in  the  Uoited 
States,  have  on  hand,  in  large  or  small  quantities,  for  Land  Draining,  Roand,  Sole,  and  Horse- 
Slioe  Tile,  warranted  snperior  to  any  made  in  thlslsoantry  ;  hard-burned  and  over  one  foot 
in  length. 

ROUND  TILE. 
Inches  diam.     Per  thousand  feet. 

U  $  9  00 

24 12  00 

8i 40  00 


SOLE  TILE. 
Inches  rise.    Per  thousand  feet 

2 fl0  76 

3 16  26 

4  35  00 

5 56  00 

6 80  00 

HOR8E^3HOE  TILE. 
21  inches  rise,  ....  $10  76  per  1000  fe 

3  •*      •'      ....  16  00        **        ** 

4  ••      '*      ....  18  00 
&        **      *•      ....  35  00 
6        -      •*      ....  56  00 
7j      "      **      ....  75  00 

•eet 


Orders  solicited 
Oct.  12t. 


Cartage  to  Cars  or  Boat  free.    Terms,  Cash. 

€.  A  ir.  fflcCAMmOIf 9  Albany,  IV.  T. 


THE  RURAL  CYCLOPEDIA; 

Or  a  General  Dictionary  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  Arts,  Sciences,  Instruments,  and  Practice, 
necessary  to  the  Farmer,  Stock-Farmer,  Gardener,  Farrier,  &c.,  &c.,  Illustrated  with  numerous 
plates,  and  cuts  (many  of  them  colored)  of  Animals,  Insects,  Fruit«,  Flowers,  Implements, 
&c.,  Ac    4  Vols.,  Royal  Octavo,  half  calt    Price  $20. 


For  Sale  at  the  Office  of  the  Horticulturid  by 


C.  M.  SAXTON, 


99  PARK  ROW,  New  ITork. 


THE  NEWARK  NURSERY, 

Having  disposed  of  some  200  acres  of  their  grounds  to  a  Company,  for  a  permanent  "  Fair 

Qroimd,"  are  obliged  to  remove  the  Trees  from  those  grounds  during  the  coming  Fall  and 

Spring. 

An  immense  number  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  etc.,  etc., 

will  be  sold  at  very  low  rates.    A  large  number  of  the  Evergreens  and  other  Ornamental 
TreeifV  are  of  extra  sixe,  and  remarkably  well  shaped,  and  of  thrifty  growth. 

Orders  addressed  to  GU6TIN  &  PITMAN,  Nursbrtmen,  Nbwakk,  New  JiiueBr,  or  to 
Hessn.  J.  M.  Tbobbuiw  &  Co.,  16  John  St&ibt,  Kiw  Yore,  will  be  promptly  attended  ta 
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ALBANY    NURSERY. 


ffTmit  snd  Ontamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Flowers  of  every  Description. 

WILSON'S  ALBANY  STRAWBERRY 

Claims  to  be  the  best  la  cultivation ;  has  been  proven  the  most  productive^  and  by  all 
the  most  profitable  Strawberry  introduced. 

Plants  from  the  Original  Stock,  and  Gaaranteed  the  Gentune  article. 

1%M  Strawberry  orig;inated  on  the  gproands  of  the  subscriber. 
PRICE— $40  per  6000 ;  $10  per  1000,  or  $1  60  per  100,  packing  included. 

Addre«i.  JOHN  WnSONp 

Beautiful  French  Hybrid  Gladiolus. 

Wc  have  juet  received  fifty  named  varieties  of  the  above  species, 
Frioe  from  15  Cents  to  $1.50  Eaoh. 
ALSO, 
Alt  other  varieties  of  GlaADIOLUB, 

JACOBEAN  LILIES, 

TUBEROSES,  

TIQER  FLOWERS, 

&c^  &c^,  Ac., 
For  wbich  see  onr  Flower  Seed  Catalogue. 

J.  M.  TflOEBUBN  &  CO., 

Meh.  15  Joha  Street,  New  V«rk. 

NORTH    RIVER 

AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE 

AND 

©eed    Store, 

GO  OoxrtlAxxd.  Stx*eeti   XiJeiT^  *Vox*ls.  Ol't^r* 

AGRICDLTDRAL  AMlRiraRAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

THE  LATEST  IMPROVED. 

FIELD   j^NT)   a^RDEN    SEEDS, 

From  the  most  reliable  Growers,  Warranted  Pure. 

Our  Stock  of  Fertilizere  consists  of 

KO.  1  PBRUVIAK  GUANO,  BONE  MANURE, 

SUPER-PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  LAND  P&ASVER, 

BLOOD  AND  WOOL  MANURE,  POXTDRETTE,  &a 

All  of  which  we  Warrant  Pore  and  Unadalterated. 

6RIFFIK6,  BBOTHER  &  CO., 

FropHetorg, 
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New  Illustrated  Rural  Manuals. li 
THE    HOUSE;  j\ 

A  Pocket  Manual  op  Rural  Architecture  ;  or  How  to 

BuUd  Dwellings,  Barns.  Stables,  eto.  Kmbfacing  a  Sketch  of  the  Histoiy  of  Architectnre ; 
Rflsentialsof  a  I>weniiig;  BniMtng  Materials;  Choice  of  a  Situation;  Btjles  of  Arcbitec- 
tuM;  Cottages  in  the  Variem  Styles;  the  New  England  Cottage;  Prairie  Cottages; 
Sonkbem  Hoaees;  Out-Houses;  Ornamental  Fences,  Gates,  Arbors.  TrJlises,  etc.  Hand- 
some! j  Illustrated  with  Plans,  Elevations,  and  Perspective  Views.  Piicef  ta  |iaperf 
90  cents  I  In  mvslin,  50  cents. 

Every  man  who  wisheii  to  build  a  cheap  and  at  the  same  time  a  handsome,  comfortable,  and 
convenient  home  far  himself  and  family,  should  consult  this  popular  and  practical  manual. 

THE    GAEDEIT: 

A  Pocket  Manual  of  Horticulture  ;  or  How  to  Culti- 

vate  Vegetables,  Fruits,  and  Flowers ;  Structure  and  Growth  of  Plants ;  Directions  for  form- 
ing a  Garden  ;  Description  of  Implements  and  Fixtures;  loBtnictions  for  Sowing,  Trans- 
planting, Budding,  Gtaftiag,  ana  Cultivating  Vegetables,  Fruits,  and  Flowers ;  with  a 
Chapter  on  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs.  Illustrated.  PricCy  In  paper,  SO  Cts. ; 
in  mnsliuy  50  cents. 

In  a  convenient  and  cheap  form  there  is  here  gathered  the  results  of  experience,  observa- 
tion, and  study  in  the  science  and  art  of  horticulture.  New  York  ChromeU.  Tbe  author  is 
fEimillar  with  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  whole  Union,  and  his  book  is  as  valuable  in  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country  as  in  another.  It  contains  all  that  is  necessary  to  insure  success  in  gar- 
dening.— Daif  Book. 

THE    FABM: 

A  Pocket  Manual  of  Practical  Agriculture;  or  How  to 

Cultivate  all  the  Field  Crops.  Embracing  an  Exposition  of  tbe  Nature  and  Action  of  Soils 
and  Manures ;  the  Principles  of  Botation  in  Cropping ;  Directions  for  Irrigation,  Draining, 
Subsoiling,  Fencing,  and  Planting  Hedges ;  Descriptions  of  Improved  Farm  Implements ; 
Instructions  in  tbe  Gnltivation  of  various  Field  Crops ;  How  to  Plant  and  Manage  Orchards, 
etc.  With  *' Prize  Essay  on  Farm  Management."  Illustrated.  Paper,  80  cents; 
mnsliny  50  cents* 

" It  will  surely  be  his  own  fault  if  the  reader  of  this  work- does  not  make  fanning  '  pay.' 
Ignorance  of  a  few  simple  facts  and  principles,  here  made  clear  to  the  dullest  comprehension, 
leads  directly  to  those  expensive  blunders  which  ruin  the  farmer  and  bring  discredit  upon  the 
science  and  art  of  agriculture. 

DOMESTIC   ANIMALS: 

A  Pocket  Manual  of  Horse^  Cattle,  and  Sheep  Husband- 

ry  ;  or  How  to  Breed,  Bear,  and  Use  all  the  Common  Domestic  Animals.  Embracing  De- 
scriptions of  the  various  Breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine,  Poultry,  etc. ;  the  "  Points" 
or  Characteristics  by  which  to  judge  Animals ;  Feeding  and  General  Management  of  Stock ; 
How  to  Improve  Breeds ;  How  to  Cure  Hick  Animals,  eto.  With  a  Chapter  on  Bees.  Hand- 
somely Illustrated.  Price,  In  paper,  SO  cents  %  in  n^nslin,  50  cents. 
How  many  expensive,  not  to  say  fatal,  errors  in  the  buying,  selling,  breeding,  and  manage- 
ment of  form-stock  might  be  avoided  by  means  of  the  practical  information  and  plain 
common  sense  advice  condense  into  this  comprehensive  and  thorough  little  Hand-book. 


The] 


loBse— The  CTardea— The  Farm— uid  nenestfc  Asimalst  he«a4  ia 
haadaeme  gilt  relnme,  mnj  he  h»d  for  91  SO. 


>  large 


R  farmSf  af  itn^^  a  CoMPura  Lzbbabt  or  Btbal  Air  axis,  omd  Atmld  hme  u  jrioce  m  Ac  todle-dkeif  tf  eperf 
rmidml  ^  tke  omaOnf,    SeM  pr^^aid  ty  Tnn  Uaju  Address 

FOWLEB  ft  WELLSi  Ko.  308  Broadway,  N.  T. 

We  abo  psbllsh  the  following  mnstrated  Family  JonrnslB— 

Aaaericaa  Phreaatofljical  Joarmal*  (Hoathlj,)  per  jmr, .    $1  00  , 

Waier^Care  Xearaai,  (tfoathly,)  per  year, 1  00 

I^ife  Illaatvmtedi,  (Weekly,)  per  jemr, S  00  j 

'  Vor  Taaaa  JDeaUas,  a  copy  of  esch  of  the  above  Joanata  will  be  seat  a  year.  P^k^* 

-• • — — . !#-.     ■" 
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FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

FOR  SPRING  OF  1860, 

raXWANQBB  ft  BARRY  aolMt  th«  attentioa  of  Plaaten,  Korserymen,  Deslen  and  ofben, 
to  their  large  and  fine  stock  of 

Fmit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants, 

nrhich  they  offer  at  Wholesale  and  Retail.  All  who  iateod  to  purcbasie  Trees  this  Spring,  in 
large  or  small  quantities,  will  do  well  to  consult  the  Catalogues  named  below.  Our  new 
Descriptive  Fruit  Catalogue  is  bow  ready  for  distribution.  In  general  terms,  the  stock  may 
be  enumerated  in  parts  as  follows,  \\z. : 

STAKDARB  FBUTT-TBEES  FOB  ORCHARDS, 

embracing  all  the  most  esteemed  and  valuable  Forts  lor  diflerent  parts  of  the  country. 
DWBrf  Trees  ftr  Gardens — ^All  the  best  varieties  adapted  to  garden  culture  in  this  form. 
Qrapes^Hardy  varieties,  including 
Delaware,  i        Hartford  ProlUc,        1        Emiljry 


]>iaaa,  1        Rebecca,  Raabe, 

Concord,  |        Clara,  |        Brtnckle,  Ac. 

Grapes,  foreign,  for  vineries,  including  the  Mnscat  Hamburg,  Stockwood  Golden 
Hamburg,  Lady  Downs.  Bnckland's  Sweetwater,  &o. 

Strawberries — All  the  American  and  Foreign  varieties  of  proved  excellence  in  thisconntir. 

Blackberries— Dorchester  and  New  Rochelle  or  Lawton ;  of  the  latter,  a  great  stock  of 
Btroog  plants. 

Gooseberries— The  best  English  sorts,  and  a  great  stock  of  the  American  Seedling,  that 
beafB  wonderful  crops  and  is  exempt  from  mildew. 

Currants— ^^ite  Grape,  <the  largest  and  best  white  currant,)  Victoria,  Bed  Dutch,  Black 
Kaplea,  Ac 

ENGLISH  FH^ERTS  and  SPANISH ^CH£SrrNUT& 

FIQ&--Several  finest  sorts. 

Bhnbarbs— Linnaeus,  Giant;  Victoria,  and  several  new  and  fine  English  Sorts. 

Fritit-TreeB  for  Orchard  Houses. 

Dwarf  Kaiden  Trees— of  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Apricot,  &c.,  of  the  finest  sorts 
for  pot  culture  or  Orchard  Houses.    Suitable  selections  made  by  E.  A;  B.,  if  desired. 

Ornamental  Department. 

Hie  stock  in  this  department  is  the  largest  and  best  we  have  ever  before  offered,  and  em- 
braces everything  desirable,  new  and  old,  «mong 

Becidiions  and  Ornamental  Trees.    (     Climbing  Shmbs,  Dahlias, 

Evergreen  Trees.  Koses,  Phloxes, 

Flowering  Shmbs,  I     Peonies,  Border  Plants. 

BnlbOOS  Boots— Summer  flowering,  including  Amaryllis  ;  Gladiolus ;  LilUa,  Japan,  &c.  ; 
Tuberose,  Tigridia,  TVitonia  aurea,  Colchicum,  &c. 

Stocks  for  Nurserymen. 

PiAR  ScBDLuras,  our  own  growth,  1  and  2  years.  Mahalxb  Chebkt,  1  and  2  years. 

Haxzabd  Chxbkt,  1  year.  Qdincb  Stocks,  1  year  from  Cuttings. 

For  full  and  detailed  information  respecting  the  stock,  prices,  t«rms,  &o. ,  we  refer  to  the 
following  Catalogues,  which  will  be  sent  gratis,  pre-paid,  to  all  who  enclose  one  stamp  for  each: 

1^0. 1.— Deecriptivc  Catalogue  of  Fruits. 

Ho.  2.— Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Boses,  &c.,  ftc. 

llo.  $.— Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Dahlias,  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants,  ftc. 

Ko.  4.— Wholesale  Catalogae  fi>r  Nurserymea,  Dealers,  and  others,  who  purchase  in  large 
oaantities.  

ELLWANGEB  &  BABBT, 

H«wwt  H«pe  If  wraeriee,  B«che»ter,  N«  T. 

— — -^ 
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Rare  and  Beautiful  Flowers. 


R  K.  BLISS, 
Seedsman  &  Flonst,  Springfield*  Massacluuetts, 

Would  respectfolly  infonn  his  Friends  and  Patrons  that  his  new  I>e8crfptiTe  Catalogue  of 

Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds 

will  be  ready  for  delivery  earlj  So  February,  and  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing  a 
three  cent  stamp.  Much  pains  have  been  taken  in  preparing  It,  and  it  wifi  contain,  in  adcHtion 
to  the  information  nsnaHy  found  fo  such  lists,  many  descriptive  anil  cultural  Notes,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  amatenr  and  unprofessionftl  florist,  it  will  embrace  all  that  is  new  and  most 
desirable  among  Annuals,  Biennials,  Perennials  and  Qreenbonse  Seeds,  alike  soitable  for  the 
flower  Garden,  Pleasure  Grounds,  Lawns,  Shrubberies  and  the  Conservatory,  as  well  as  many 
matchless  novelties  of  the  highest  merit,  which  have  been  selected  by  hla  European  corres- 
pondents from  the  most  reliable  sources^ 

CoUeotioxis  of  Flower  Seeds,  by  Mail,  Poet^paid. 

Tlie  following  collections  have  been  sent  out  from  his  establishment  for  the  past  tix  years, 
and  are  now  favorablv  known  in  every  section  of  the  country.  He  will  continue  to  give 
especial  attention  to  this  branch,  ta  render  them  complete  and  satisfactory  in  every  respect. 
They  will  be  found  to  embrace  many  noveltie»,  and  only  such  sorts  as  are  wefl  worthy  of 
eultivation.  l^ey  are  equally  adapted  for  the  requirements  of  those  who  have  large,  ae  well 
as  others  who  have  only  small  gardens.  The  uninitiated  mav  therefore  order  them  without 
fear  of  disappofntment,  and  the  experienced  cultivator  will  find  them  equally  acceptable.  Full 
directions  for  culture  will  accompany  each  package,  which  will  be  sent,  post-paia,  to  any  ad- 
dress in  the  Union,  under  3000  miles,  srt  the  following  prices : 
AsBORTXUfT  No.  1,  Contains  twenty  choice  vadetles  of  Annuals,  •    $1  00 

No.  2,        **  **  *•  "        of  Biennials  and  Perennials,  1  OO 

No.  3y        ^*        ten  extra  fine  varieties  of  Annuals  and  Perennlahv  ena* 

bracing  many  of  the  new  and  choicest  in  cuUivation.  1  00 

No.  4,  Contains  five  very  choice  varieties,  selected  from  Prize  Fknoara  of 
English  Ptosies,  German  Carnation  and  Plcotee  Pinks,  Ver- 
benas, Truffaut's  French  Asters,  Double  Hollyhocks,  I  00 
Any  one  remitting  8  00  will  receive  the  four  assortments,  postage  free. 
The  following  additional  assortments  will  also  be  sent  at  the  prices  annexed,  free  of  postage. 
AssoRTMXKT  No.  6,  Contains  fifteen  very  select  varieties  of  Greenhouse  Seeds,         -      S  00 
No.  6,  Contains  one  hundred  varieties  of  Annuals,  Biennials  and  Peren- 
nials, including  many  new  and  choice  varieties,                     .      5  00 
No.  7,  Contains  fifty  varieties  of  Annuals,  Biennials  and  Perennials,           2  60 
No.  8,  Contains  twenty  varieties  of  hardy  Annuals,  Biennials  and  Pe- 
rennials, for  sowing  in  the  autumn,    .                                   .      1  00 
Hie  seeds  contained  in  the  above  assortments  are  of  his  selection.    Purchasers  who  prefer 
to  make  their  selection  from  the  Catalogue  will  be  entitled  to  a  discount  proportionate  to  the 
quantity  ordered.    See  schedule  of  prices  annexed. 

Great  Inducements  for  the  Formation  of  Clnbs. 

Being  desirous  of  introducing  his  Flower  seeds  as  extensively  as  possible  throughout  the 
country,  he  offers  the  following  Inducements  to  those  who  wish  to  purchase  in  large  quanti- 
ties, or  for  the  formation  of  Clubs,  by  which  a  great  saving  may  be  effected.  The  seeds  will 
be  forwarded  by  maU,  post-paid,  to  any  address  in  the  United  States,  under  3000  wuks,  on  receipt 
of  the  amount  of  the  order.  Those  who  reside  beyond  3000  miles  are  requested  to  remit  two 
ten  cent  stamps,  or  their  equivalent,  in  addition  to  the  amount  named,  for  every  dollar's 
worth  of  seed  ordered. 

Purchas^ers  remitting  $1  00  may  select  seeds  at  Catalogue  prices  amounting  to 
t«  It  2  00  **  **  ** 

II  u  8  00  "  **  '* 

»•  "  6  00  "  *•  ** 

II  c<  ;q  qq  14  u  it 

30  00  "  *'  " 

80  00 


All  orders  must  be  aooompanied  by  the  cash, 
be  given  on  application.    Address, 

B. : 

Feb.  A  Mar. 


I  1  10 

2  25 

8  50 

4  75 

6  00 

12  50 

26  00 

40  00 


Prices  to  dealers,  In  larger  qnantitlos,  will 


BUSS,  Sprlngflold,  Mass. 
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WEATHERED  Sc  CHEREVOYTf 

PATENT  I 


1®SL 


AND  IMPROVED 

HOT  WATER  APPiiRATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

Public   Btiildings,  Private    Dwellings,  Q-reenhotises, 
Q-raperies,  Forcing  Pits,  Drying  Rooms,  &c., 

AND  FOB  HEATING  WATEB  FOB  BATHS. 

Between  Ghreen  and    Wboster  Streets. 


Fig.l 


Fig  9 


SgThe  Snbseriben  mort  respectftillj  call  fhe  attention  of  Gardenen,  Florists,  Nnrsorymen,  and  the  pnblio  in 

?ioend  to  their  new  and  in^>roved  Boiler  for  the  above  parpoee,  Ibr  whioh  letters  patent  have  been  granted. 
be  cats  show  the  appearance  of  the  Boiler.  Fig.  1  is  an  outside  view.  Fig.  8  is  a  vertical  section  through  the 
centre. 

The  arrows  indicate  the  coarse  of  the  flame,  and  represent  the  heat  passing  between  the  two  water  chambers 
on  its  passage  to  the  flue.  There  is  no  brick  work  whatever  to  the  boiler,  the  stand  which  forms  the  ash  pit 
being  made  of  cast  iron,  with  a  ventilator  in  the  door  to  regnlate  the  draft  to  the  fire.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
above  cats  ttiat  the  boiler  is  two  doable  casings,  having  two  water  chambers,  connected  toeether  at  the  bottom 
and  top  by  pipes ;  the  heat  radiating  fh>m  the  fire  having  nothing  to  obstrnct  it,  strikes  with  great  force  against 
the  whole  interior  sarfiue  of  the  boiler,  thas  preventing  any  aocnmalation  of  soot  or  dnst  There  being  no 
outlet  at  the  top  of  the  inner  dome  for  the  gases  to  escape,  they  descend,  to  arise  between  the  two  water  cham- 
bers on  their  passage  to  the  flue,  and  are  agun  brought  in  contact  with  the  flre ;  by  this  means  the  ftiel  is  econo- 
mised, and  a  n^id  circnlation  of  the  water  is  obtained  with  a  very  small  amount  of  fhel. 

This  Boiler  presents  almost  doable  the  amount  of  heating  surface  to  the  flre,  in  proportion  to  Its  grate,  over 
any  other  boiler  yet  made  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  form  of  the  boiler  Is  such,  that  the  heat  becomes 
absorbed  and  transmitted  to  the  water  previous  to  its  escape  to  the  flue,  thus  avoiding  the  great  defects  that  all 


other  boilers  are  subject  to.  The  flre  box  is  also  large  enough  to  receive  a  sufflclencv  of  fuel  to  last  twentv-four 
hours ;  Uils  Lb  an  advantage  which  practical  men  accustomed  to  the  use  of  Hot  Water  Apparatuses  will  filly 
appreciate.    Beferenees  wUl  be  given  as  regards  its  superiority  over  all  other  boilers,  by  applying  to  the  under- 


s(nied. 

Messrs.  W.  A  C.  havinc  had  several  years*  practical  experience  in  the  manufacture  and  construction  of  Hot 
Water  Apparatuses,  feel  Justified  in  stating  that  for  effectiveness,  durability,  with  economy  of  fhel  combined, 
that  these  Boilers  cannot  be  equaled  by  any  othtf  boiler  now  In  use. 


THOS.  W.  WEATHXBED, ) 
£.  B.  OHEBEVOT.      f 


WEATHERED  &  GHEBEVOT, 

117  PBINOB  8TRBBT,  I««w  Tcrk. 
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SPRING  GARDEN  SEEDS, 

The  most  complete  assortment  ever  offered  to  the  pahlie. 

ALSO, 

XBNTUCBrr  BlfUB  ORAflS, 
ORCSARD  ORAfiS, 
TIMOTH7, 
RXn>  TOP, 

RHODB  JSLAXm  BENT  GRABS, 
BNOUBH  AND  XTAUAK  RTR  GRASfl^ 
WHITE  Ain>RXID  CIiOVER, 
LUCBRNB. 

SEED  POTATOES,  a  choice  assortment. 
For  descriptions  and  prices,  send  for  our  Catalogues. 

J.  M.  THOBBUBN  &  CO., 

Mch.  t9  JOHIf  STREET,  IfEW  TOBK. 

HORTICULTURAL  AGENCY, 

Scottsvilley  Albemarle  Co.,  Ta« 

The  Subscriber  offers  his  services  to  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  Ac,  for  selling  Fruit  Trees, 
Osage  Orange,  Boses,  Bulbs,  Flowering  Plants,  Flower  and  Garden  Seed.  Trees  and  Plants 
will  he  carefully  re-sct  in  bis  grounds  until  sold.  Living  immediately  on  the  James  river 
and  Kanawha  canal,  eqni-distant  between  Richmond  and  Lyuchburgh,  be  can  ship  to  any 
point  in  the  State,  or  South. 

Terms:  He  will  advertise,  furnish  Catalogues,  preserve  the  Trees,  and  make  sales  for  20 
per  cent    llie  parties  shipping  goods  on  sale  in  every  instance  paying  Freight. 

HENBT  M.  PBICE,  M.  D., 

Eclectic  Medical  Infirmary^ 

If  ear  8c«ttsTilley  Albemarle  Co.,  Va 


N.  B.-— He  will  also  make  sales  of  Fancy  Fowls,  Birds,  Rabbits,  Pigs,  cast  Garden  Orna- 
ments, ftc.  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements,  Books,  &c.,  on  the  same  terms. 
Returns  made  immediately  on  sale,  by  drafts. 

Feb..  19  ma 

BELL    CRANBERRY    PLANTS, 

THE  BEST  FOB  GENERAL  CULTIVATION. 

NEW  ROCHELLE,  (LAWTON)  BLACEBEBRT. 

Hop  Trees. — ^All  of  which  are  reliable,  and  at  lowest  pricea  Circulars,  relating  to  cul- 
ture, soil,  price,  &c.,  also  Descriptive  and  Rose  Catalogues  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  ap- 
plicants. 

Raspberries. — ^Brinckle's  Orange,  North  River,  Antwerp,  Black  Cap,  Franconia,  and 
other  varieties. 

Orape-Vines.— Delaware,  Diana,  Logan,  Rebecca,  Concord,  Hartford,  Prolific,  Isabella, 
Catawba,  and  other  varieties,  with  a  fall  assortment  of 


2,000  Norway  Spruce  and  Arbor  Titn,  8  to  12  feet  high,  handsome  form.    It  is  said  by 
others  to  be  the  finest  lot  in  New  England,  and  at  less  prices. 


New  Haven,  Feb.,  1860. 
Feb.  and  Mardi. 


Trees,  Plants,  Boses,  Vines,  &c. 

8  to  12  feet  high,  handsom 
,  and  at  less  prices . 

F.  TROWBRIBOE  &  €k). 
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NEW  HOT  WATER  FURNACE 


LEEDS'  PATENT,  FOR 
WARMING  AND   VENTILATING 

BUILDINGS,  Fsgaj^lilrfl  HOUSES, 


DWELLINGS. 

Stores,  Hotels 

AND 

FACTORIES. 


GRAPERIES. 

Forcing  Pits, 

ETC.,  ETC. 


After  a  thorough  test  of  our  Hot  Water  Furnace,  in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  the  past 
three  winters,  we  confidently  offer  it  to  the  public  as  possessing  the  following  advantages 
(among  many)  over  Hot  Air  Furnaces,  long  circnitoos  coils  of  Steam  Pipes,  or  Radiators  : 

Fint— This  Hot  Watkr  Fobkaob  warms  a  lapge  volume  of  Fresh  Air  from  the  outside,  by 
passing  it  over  a  radiating  surface,  and  through  Hexagonal  Pipes,  entirely  surrounded  by  hoi 
wdtfer,  not  exceeding  a  temperature  of  212  degrees  ;  thus  introducing  into  the  apartments,  an 
atmosphere,  with  all  its  moisture  and  vUdUty^  tofi^agrebabUj  and  invigorating. 

Second-Ai  affords  the  only  means  of  correct  and  complete  ventilation,  which  consists  in  dis- 
placing the  vitiated  or  foul  air,  by  the  introduction  of  a  large  quantity  of  fresh  air,  warmed 
to  a  proper  temperature,  and  passing  throngh  each  apartment  at  short  intervalsi 

Third— li  furnishes  an  atmoephftre  entirdy  free  from  dtut  and  noocious  gates,  and  has  operated  as 
a  preventive  and  cure  to  diseases  of  the  throat,  lungs  and  chests,  as  we  have  abundant  tesli- 
mony  to  show. 

Fourth — It  is  economical  and  efficient,  consuming  less  fuel  to  heat  properly  the  same  number 
of  eubic  fiset  of  air,  in  a  given  time.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  compact  form  of  the  chest, 
causing  a  short  and  rapid  drmUxtkn  of  the  water  which  brings  It  often  in  contact  with  the  fire 
svrftice,  and  presentiug  to  the  air,  by  the  hexagonal  form  of  the  tubes,  with  their  divisions, 
80  large  an  amount  of  radiating  surface. 

F^ — It  is  durable,  has  few  toater  joints,  dobs  not  leak,  needs  norqxtirt,  is  easily  managed,  re- 
qniring  fuel  bat  twice  in  twenty  four  hours,  does  not  shrink  nor  vyure  thi/umiture  and  the  wood- 
work (^the  huHding,  and  can  neybr  set  them  on  firk. 

Skth-^lt  is  the  only  apparatus  yet  introduced,  by  which  Oonservatories,  Qreen  Houses,  Fordng 
Pits,  &c.,  can  be  kept  with  little  care,  at  an  even  temperature,  and,  at  the  same  time,  admit  of 
rentUation,  which  will  ftimish  an  atmosphere  espure  and  fresh  inside  as  outside:  so  that  IVuUs, 
Plants,  &c. ,  may  be  grown  as  high  colored  and  well  flavored  as  in  the  open  air. 

iSswn^^— This  Hot  Water  Fubnaob  has  been  in  suecesrful  operation,  and  gives  perfect  and  entire 
mtisfaetkm.  We  refer  to  the  many  testimonials  received,  and  solicit  an  examination  of  our  ap- 
paratus. Full  estimates  and  plans  given,  and  all  work  executed  jTrom^y,  and  pefBonal  atten- 
tion given  to  the  same,  by  the  proprietor 


GEORGE  L.  CANNON, 


D«e.l9W»18mM. 


94  East  13Ui  StMCt,  If«w  Ywk 
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MAZZARD  CHERRY  STOCKS. 


We  offer  a  larife  quantity  of  very  fine  Hassard  Cherry  Stocks,  at  the  following  rates: 

$5  per  1,000,  first  choice. 

$20  per  5,000,  fliBt  choice. 

$8  per  1,000,  second  choice. 

H.  E.  HOOKER  A  CO, 

Mch.  C«niiiierclal  IVaraerlea,  |loch«stcr,  IV.  T. 

NATIVE  GRAPE-VINES, 

FOR  SALE  BY  SAMUEL  MILLER,  CALMDALE, 

Over  one  hnndred  varieties,  iDcluding  all  the  new  and  valuable  sorts,  sach  as  Delaware, 
Diana,  Union  Village,  Ballit  or  Taylor,  Logan,  Franklin,  &c.,  ^.  A  one  cent  stamp  will 
secure  a  Catalogue— send  for  it ;  Vines  will  be  furniehed  at  reduced  prices. 

A'ldre-  s.  MILLEB, 

STEARNS  &  MARVIN^ 

SALAMANDER  SAFES, 

"WITH    RIOH'S    Il.ffFROVEJI>4CE5NT, 
SECURED  BT  THE  CELEBRATED 

LA  BELLE  POWDEE  &  BURGLAR  PROOF  LOOK, 

inUCII  IS  AI.SO  SriTABI^E  FOR  STORES,  DITEIXINOS,  Ac 

No.  40  mVHHAY  STREET,  New  7ork. 

And  67  GRAVIER  STREET,  New  Orleans. 

GREAT  FIRE  IN  COLUMBITS,  Gha. 

mcMir*.  fITEARNS  dc  llIABTIIf ,  CMuwftitf,  June  l6lA,  1869. 

No.  40  MuB&AT  Strskt,  New  York. 

GENTLEMEN—Inclosed  I  hand  you  a  slip  from  the  Daily  News,  published  in  this  dty,  giYing 
an  account  of  the  fire  that  burned  the  Alabama  Warehouse.  King,  Allen  &  Carmak  had  one 
of  your  Itarge  Size  SafeM,  Wilder'a  Patent  with  folding  doors,  in  which  were  their  valuable 
boolEB  and  papers.  U  stood  on  a  brick  column  14  feet  high,  which  put  it  on  a  level  with  our 
office  floor,  under  the  floor  was  cotton  in  bales  (several  hundred)  stored  op  to  the  floor ;  the 
heat  of  Foot  Thousand  Bale8»  the  Burning  of  the  noor,  and  the  Falling  in  of  the 
Roof  upon  the  Safe,  made  an  intense  heat.  Mter  the  front  wall  fell  in,  the  Safe  was  seen 
by  thousands,  standing  in  its  place  Red  Hot  far  6  Houn.  Two  days  after  we  succeeded 
in  getting  to  it,  and  on  opening  it,  we  found  Bverytblng  "All  Right'*  Tlie  varnish  bad 
stained  a/ew  Ux»e  papen  only,  very  slightly.  I  write  this  supposing  you  would  feel  an  interest 
in  knowing  what  had  become  of  one  of  your  best  Iron  Safes. 

8ept  ismo.  Yours,  respectfolly,  JOHN  IT.  KIHG. 
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STOCKS  FOR  NURSERYMEN. 

Two  hundred  thouBand  Pear,  Angers  Quince,  Paradise,  Mahaleb,  Mazzard,  and  other  fruit 
stocks. 

Also,  Norway  Spruce,  Scotch  and  Austrian  Pines,  Scotch  Larch,  Bahiam  Firs,  Arbor  Vitae, 
Maples,  Oaks,  Willows,  Elms,  Poplars,  Ash,  &c.,  &c.,  of  all  sixes. 

New  wholesale  Catalogue  for  1860  Is  now  reaily,  and  will  be  sent  to  any  address.  Carriage 
paid  to  Boston  or  New  York. 

B.  M.  WATSON, 

OLD  COLONY  NURSERIES, 

Feb.  <fc  Unrch.  Plymoutb,  Mass. 


CHOICE    GRAPE-VINES. 
A.  FAHNESTOCK  &  SONS 

Offer  at  their  Toledo  Nurseries,  Catawba,  Isabella  and  Clinton  Grape-vines  by  the  100  or  1000 
at  the  lowest  rates.  Also^  Concord,  Diana,  Rebecca,  Northern  Muscadine  and  Delaware,  by 
the  dozen  or  single  plant,  very  low.     Send  orders  early.j 


A.  FABNESTOCK  &  SONS, 


Send  stamp  and  get  a  catalogue. 
Feb.  and  March. 


Toled*,  Oh%: 


NEW  FLOWER-SEEDS  FOR    1860. 

Barnes  and  Washburn's  Priced  Catalogue  of  Flower-seeds,  containing  all  the  novelties  of 
the  season,  is  now  ready,  being  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  of  any  ever  sent  out  in 
this  country.  Being  aware  of  the  embarrassment  experienced  by  amateurs  in  making  their 
selections  from  the  catalogues  heretofore  sent  out  by  seedsmen,  we  have,  in  addition  to  our 
general  descriptive  list  of  about  600  varieties  in  tabular  form,  prepared  a  special  list  of 
upwards  of  200  of  the  newest  and  most  popular  sorts,  giving  a  detail^  description  of  each, 
and  explicit  directions  for  their  cultivation.  Also,  hints,  advice,  and  directions  for  the  culti- 
vation of  flowers  in  general.  All  those  who  are  about  to  purchase  flower-seeds  will  find  it  for 
their  interest  to  first  consult  this  catalogue. 

Flower-seed  forwarded  by  mail,  post-paid,  to  any  part  of  the  IT.  S.  A. 
.    Catalogues  forwarded,  poet-paid,  on  receipt  of  a  three  cent  postage  stamp,  to  all  appli- 
cBntP.    Address, 


BABNES  &  WASHBVBN,  Seedsmen  and  Florists, 


Febu4t 


Harriaoa  Sqaare  (near  Boatoa),  Slavs. 


NEW  or  RARE  TREES  and  SHRUBS. 

The  snbscrilieT  spares  no  expense  to  procure  everything  of  merit,  foreign  or  indigenous. 
Many  new  and  beautiful  kinds  of  trees  have  been  added  the  past  season,  among  which  are 
the  NEW  BLOOD-LBAVED  OAK;  RED-LEAVED  COLCHICAN  MAPLE,  with  leaves  like 
a  Sweet  Gum  ;  the  new  WISTERIA  MAGNIFICA,  WEEPING  OAK,  and  others,  of  which 
a  list  embracing  One  HuNuaisD  Kinds,  is  now  ready.  Also,  a  Wholibale  Libt  of  SEED- 
LINGS and  small  specimens  of  TREES,  SHRUBS,  and  FRUIT  STOCKS^  with  TREE  SEEDS, 
fuSr  pring  sowing. 

TRITOMA  UVARIA,  f  9  00  per  dozen. 

Catalogues  of  Dahlias,  Chrysanthemums,  Bedding  Plants,  Greenhouse  Plants,  Cactases, 
Trees,  &c.,  in  season. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN, 
Germantown  Nurseries,  Philadelphia. 

Feh.  h  Harcb. 
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TO  PLANTERS -PABSONS  &  Co.,  Flushing,  IT.T., 

In  inciting  attentfon  to  their  stock,  which  is  this  season  very  large,  and  of  fine  quality  and 
vigorous  growth,  would  remind  planters  that  the  soil  and  climato  of  Long  Island  are  noted 
for  producing  thrifty,  weU-rwened  wood ;  it  is  thus,  that  with  the  proper  cultivatioD,  our  trees 
have  attained  their  reputation  for  hardiness,  and  for  uniformly  succeeding  when  they  receive 
the  care  to  which  all  plants  are  entitled. 

A  member  of  our  Firm  is  now  sending  out  firom  the  Nurseries  of  Europe  the  choice  varieties 
of  lato  introduction,  and  it  continues  to  be  our  constant  aim  to  present  to  admirers  of  fine 
fruit  and  beautiful  vegetation,  a  selection  worthy  of  earful  examination. 

Among  the  large  variety  we  cultivate,  we  have  only  space  to  mention  the  following : 

Apple,  8  to  6  year  old. 

Pear,  Dwarf,  in  bearing  state,  and  large  quantity. 

Pear,  standard. 

Cherry,  Dwarf  and  standard. 

Plum,  Apricot,  and  Nectarine. 

Peach,  1  and  2  years. 

All  the  above  can  be  furnished,  of  suitable  size  and  form  for  training  on  walls  and  for  pot 
culture. 

Currant,  Versailles,  Cherry,  and  other  sorts. 

Mulberry,  Fig,  Walnut,  and  Filbert. 

Gtooseberry,  American  and  English  sorte. 

Blackberry,  New  Roohelle  by  the  1000. 

Qrape-Vines  of  all  the  foreign  sorts,  strong  and  well  grown,  in  large  pots,  including 
the  fine  new  kinds. 

Our  Native  Grapes,  embracing  Concord,  Delaware,  Diana,  Logan,  &c.,  &c.,  are  of 
very  thrifty  growth,  and  priced  at  moderate  rates. 

Raspberry,  Strawberry,  Rhubarb,  &c.,  &c. 

Prices  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Plante  by  the  100  and  1000  at  proportionately  reduced  rates. 

TO    OTJR 

EVERGREElSrS 

we  invite  special  attention.    Among  them  are 

Norway  Spruce,  from  l  to  lO  feet,  and  at  low  rates  by  the  quantity. 

Arbor  VitSe,  Americsn,  of  many  sizes  for  hedges. 
'*  **         Siberian,  both  small  and  large,  and  of  very  handsome  form. 

Pines,,  including  Excelsa,  Cembra,  and  others. 

Junipers  in  variety,  and  including  the  charming  hardy  Retinoppora. 

Rhododendron,  both  seedling  and  worked. 

Yew,  PodocarpuB,  &c.,  &c. 

All  these,  and  many  others,  we  ofier  at  low  rates  at  wholefale. 

Our  list  of  Deciduous  Trees  and  Shrubs  embraces  all  that  are  cultivated  for  ornament,  and 
of  all  the  different  sizes,  whether  for 

The  Garden^  the  Lawn^  or  the  Avenue. 

THE5     EXOTIO     3D  E  F -A.  R,  T  M:  E  N  T 

contained  in  nine  houses,  is  now  especially  rich  in  Orchids  and  in  the  many  choice  Stove 
Plants,  as  well  as  in  the  larger  variety  of  Grepnhonse  Plnnts.  Purchasers  will  find  them 
well-grown,  and  priced  at  low  rates. 

Roses  we  cultivate  in  great  variety,  and,  from  our  mode  of  propagation,  are  sure  to  tiirive. 

For  particular  lists,  with  prices  of  the  different  classes  of  plants,  we  refer  to  Catalogues 
No.  1  and  NO.  2,  which  can  be  obtained  by  mail,  or  from  J  B.  PARSONS,  No.  3  Nassau 
Street,  New  York.  .«,,^ 

We  ask  the  attention  of  THE  TRADE  to  our  collection  of  new  and  rare  plants  of  Tarious 
sizes,  and  suited  both  to  Nuraery  planting  and  immediate  sale. 

We  can  furnish  a  very  large  quantity  of  small  plants  at  lower  rates  than  they  can  U^  imported 
for.    Our  collectors  are  keeping  us  supplied  with  seeds  from  different  quarters  of  the  world. 

We  will  forward  the  Trade  list  upon  application. 

Oideia  will  be  filled  with  {yromptness  and  care,  and  packed  for  distant  transpcniation. 
Goods  delivered  free  of  freight-charge  upon  Fulton  Market  Wharf,  New  York.  [Mdi.      I 
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t  first-elns: 


riotios,  inoluding:  M  the  new  seedlings. 
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DEXXER  SNOW,  Chicopee,  Masf 
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POMO   DORO  LESTERIANO 


New  aud  Valuable  Squashes. 
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Tree  and  Shrub  Seeds. 
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do. 


PEAR.  SEED  !  !     PEAR  SEED  ' 


<.',  fttr  Btmhrl, 

J.  M.  THORBUBN  &  Co..  16  John  St.  W^w  Y'^ 
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THE  HORTICULTURIST, 

AND    JOURNAL    OP    RURAL    ART, 

IS  PUBLISHED   MONTHLY,  BY 

a  M.  SAXTON,  BAEKEE  &  CO.,  25  Park  Bow,  New  TorL 

TERMS: 

One  copy,  one  year,  payable  In  advance, ,....,     Two  Dollabs 

Foar  copies  mailed  to  one  addreui  one  year, •.  8ix  Dou^ns. 

Th«  Sditloa  with  Colored  PlnUv. 

One  copy,  one  year,  payable  In  advance,       - •--       -.    Ftv«  Doi.Lx«s. 
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Specimen  numbers  malted  upon  receipt  of  tbeir  price. 
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ET*  Now  ^  ubecribers  will  bo  furnisbAd  with  tbe  Tolnmcs  for  1800,  'M,  ^7,  "w  and  'M,  bound  la  olotli  ibr  $10. 
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April,  1860.  C.  1€,  SAXTON,  B ABKBB  A  Oo.,  PuMUhsre,  25  Park  Bou),  Sew  York, 
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Life  of  Joan  of  Are,  the  Maid  of  Orleans, 76 

lives  of  Mary  and  Martha  Washington 76 

Life  of  Mary  Jemison  (De-He-WaMIs), 1  00 

life  of  Bev.  Adoniram  Judson,  by  J.  Clement,...  76 

Lives  of  finlnent  Methodist  Ministers 1  00 

Life,  Travels,  Labors  ft  Writings  of  Lorenao  Dow,  1  60 

The  Same,       .          •  marble  edge,  morocco,  2  00 

Mm.  ICary  J.  Holxnea*  Works. 

The  Homestead  on  the  Hillsido,  and  the  Gable< 

Roofed  House  at  Snowdown, 1  00 

*Lena  Rivers. 1  00 

Meadow  Brook ;  or,  Rosa  Lee, 1  00 

Dora  Doano ;  or,  the  East  India  Uncle,  and  Manie 

Miller  ;  or,  Old  Hagar's  Secret, 1  00 

Ooosin  Maude  and  Rosamond, 1  00 

Hlatory  and  Travels. 

Indian  Wars  and  CaptiviUos  of  the  United  Sutes,  2  26 

History  of  the  War  of  the  U.  8.  with  Mexico,... .  1  00 

Border  Wars  of  the  West,  by  Marsh. 1  75 

The  Same,  .           .       marble  edge,  morocco,  2  26 

AnUquities  of  the  SUte  of  Now  York.  By  Squire,  1  26 

History  of  Ancient  Greece,  by  J.  Gillies,  LL.D.,.. .  1  60 

History  of  the  Roman  Republic,  by  J.  Michelei,..  1  00 

Indian  Wars  of  the  United  Sutes,  by  J.  Frost,...  1  00 

Hist,  of  the  Mormons,  RtiligiouSfSoclal  k  PoUUcal.  1  00 

History  of  Oregon,  by  Rev.  G.  Hines 1  00 

History  of  Calirornia,  by  John  Frost,  LL.D., 1  00 

The  History  of  Australia,  by  Samuel  Sidney, 1  00 

Memorable  Scenes  in  French  History , 1  00 

Arctic  Explorations  of  the  Nineteen tb  Century ,. . .  1  00 
Fremont's  (John  C.)  Narrative  of  His  Exploring 

Expeditions  in  Oregon  and  Qnlifomla, 1  00 

Ufe  on  the  Plains,  by  A.  Delano,    100 

Paris  with  Pen  and  Pencil,  by  D.  W.  Bartlett,. . .  1  00 

What  I  saw  in  London,  by  D.  W.  Bartlett, 1  00 

Pictorial  Family  Encyclopedia,  by  J.  Frost 1  76 

The  Same,    .         marble  edge,  erabossod  mor  2  26 

Greeley's  Overland  Journey  to  Oatlfornia 1  00 

Indian  Oapti vitics,  or  Ufe  in  the  Wigwam , 1  00 

History  of  Episcopal  Methodism  as  it  Was  and  Is,.  1  00 

Adventures. 

Koble  Deeds  of  American  Women ,  by  J.  Clement,  1  00 

Daring  Deeds  of  American  Heroes,  by  Brayman,  1  00 
Wild  Scenes  of  a  Hunter's  Life,  or  the  Hunting 

and  Hunters  of  all  Nations,  by  J.  Frost. 1  00 

Hie  Australian  Captive,  or  Adventures  of  William 
Jackman   among  the    Cannibals  of  Noyt's 

Land,  by  Rev.  L  Chamberlain, i  00 

Hirilling  Adventures  by  Land  and  Sea, 1  OO 


BeeolleeCkxisof  a  Lifetime,  by  Goodrich,..  2  vols.  IS  00 

The  Same,       .    gilt  edges  and  side  dies,  ctoth  4  00 

The  Same,                     marble  edges,  half  calf  6  00 

Fern  Leaves  f^om  Fanny's  Portfolio,  Ist  Series,. .  1  00 

llMSame,                  .   gUt  edges  and  side  dies  160 

nieSame,             .        8d  Series 100 

The  Same,                  .  gilt  edges  and  side  dies  1  60 

The  Great  American  Battle,  by  A.  E.  QtrroU. . . . .  1  00 

Frontier  life,  or  lUcs  of  the  &-Western  Border,.  1  00 

Tike  Maiden  Aunt  and  the  Use  of  Sunshine, 1  00 

Household  Scenes  for  the  Home  Circle, 76 

The  Odd-Fellows'  Amulet,  by  Rev.  D  W.  Bristol,.  1  00 

The  White  Slaves  of  England,  by  Cobden 100 

Fresh  Tioaves  fh>m  Western  Woods,  by  Fuller,.. .  76 

Poemsof  John  Quincy  Adams, 40 

Sbakspeare's  Complete  Dramatic  k  Poetical  Works  2  26 

The  Same,                  .     line  edltton,  rl  octavo  2  60 

Byron's  Poetical  Works, 1  76 

TboSame,            .       8vo,  marble  edge,  sheep  176 

Books  tor  the  Toonff. 

Gia  Book  for  Toong  Men,  by  Dr.  W.  A.  AlooU,. .  76 

Gift  Book  for  Young  Ladies,  by  W.  A.  Alcott 76 

Young  Woman's  Book  of  Health,  by  W.  A.  Alcott,  76 

Young  Man's  Book,  by  Rev.  Wm.  Hosmer, 76 

Young  Lady's  Book,  bv  Rev.  Wm.Hosmor, 76 

Golden  Steps  for  the  Young,  by  Rev.  J.  M .  Austin,  76 

Uttie  Ferns  for  Fanny's  UtUe  Friends, 76 

Ufe  of  Bei\)amin  Franklin  and  His  Essays, 60 

Ufe  of  Patrick  Henry,  by  a  G.  Arnold, 60 

Ufe  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  by  M.  A .  Thomson,. . .  60 

The  Swiss  Family  Robinson, 1  00 

The  Same,       .          .       and  Conclusion, 126 

Temperance  Tales. 

Minnie  Hermon ,  the  landlord's  Daughter, 1  00 

Temperance  Talea  and  Hearthstone  Reveries,. ...  1  00 

Dick  Wilson,  the  Rumseller's  Victim,  by  Cbrnyn,  1  00 

Parke  Madison,  the  Senator's  Son,  by  Miss  Fuller,  76 

Silver  Cup  of  Sparkling  Drops,  by  Miss  Porter,. .  76 

BellaloT&s. 

The  Complete  Works  of  Jas.  Arminius,  P.  D.,  3  v.  6  00 

Ufe  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  by  Fleetwood, ...  1  00 

John  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress, 1  00 

The  Women  of  the  Bible,  by  Rev.  P.  C.  Heifllcy ,.  1  00 

The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  Bible,  by  G.  Giiailun,  76 

Hie  Methodist  Preacher, 1  26 

&>iBcopal  Methodism  as  it  Was  and  Is.    Gorrie,..  1  00 

Ihe  Power  of  Grace, 1  00 

Uves  of  Eminent  Methodist  Ministors.    Corric,..  100 

The  Christian  Virtues,  by  Rev.  D.  D.  Busk, 1  00 

School  and  Text  Books. 

Putnam's  Elocution  and  Oratory. 1  00 

Johnston's  (James  F.  W.)  Cktechiam  of  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry  and  Geotogy , 26 

Nash's  (J.  A.)  Progressive  Farmer, 60 

Norton's  (John  P.)  Elements  of  Scicntflc  Agri- 
culture,   60 

Waring's  (George  E. ,  Jr.)  Elements  of  Agriculture,  76 

Ihe  American  Orator's  Own  Book, 1  00 

Young's  Science  of  Government, 1  00 

Zaw. 

The  New  York  Ovll  and  Criminal  Justice, n  A 

Blatchford's  Report  of  Gases, 6  00 

The  New  Clerk's  Assistant,  or  Every  Man  His 

Own  Lawyer,  by  Johns.  Jenkins, 2  60 

The  General  Stetutes  of  New  York, 2  vols.  4  00 

Bancroft's  California  lawyer  and  Book  of  For  ms,  6  00 


HITCHINGS'  PATENT  BOILERS 

AND    IMPROVED 

HOT    WATER  APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

PUBLIO  BUILDINGS,  DWELLINGS,  STOEES, 

SCHOOLS, 

GREENHOUSES, 

CONSERVATORIES, 

ZGRAPERIES, 

FORCING-PITS, 

ETC.,  ETC. 


Fi^.  2. 


^~^^^^Fi^: 


The  cats  illustrate  the  general  appearance  of  the  Boilers  ;  they  are  tmn^,  company  and 
durable  ;  occupy  but  little  room  ;  can  be  safely  left  without  attention  10  or  12  hours  in  the 
coldest  weather.  There  are  no  down  drafts  or  narrow  passages  to  choke  up,  therefore  they  do 
not  require  scraping  or  cleaning,  and  are  unequaUd  for  Efficient  Heating  Power,  Economy  in 
Fuel,  Steady  Action,  and  Easy  Management. 

The  conicAl  form  is  particularly  adapted  to  receive  and  absorb  the  heat  emitted,  exposing 
as  it  docs  the  whole  interior  of  the  Boiler  to  the  direct  action  of  the  Fire,  efiectually  pre- 
venting the  soot  or  dirt  from  accumulating.  The  flattened  cone  which  extends  down  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  fire,  adds  very  much  to  the  heating  surface,  and  also  divides  and 
compresses  the  volume  of  heat  rising,  and  causes  it  to  strike  the  interior  with  increased  force. 

The  water  in  action  enters  at  the  lower  Pipe,  circulating  completely  round  the  Fire  Cham- 
ber, and  through  the  flat  cone,  receiving  its  heat,  and  passes  out  at  the  upper  Pipe. 


R  E  F  K  U 

IsAAO  BucHAWAK,  Flortet,  Wo.  9  W.  17th  »t,  N.  Y. 
A.  BsiPORMAN,  Florist,  878  Rroadway,  N.  T. 
Paxsons  &  Co ,  Fliubinff,  N.  T. 
Ellwaxoeb  &  Babrt,  KochMt«r,  N.  T. 

C.  W.  Obamt,  lona  Naraery,  Pe«k»klll,  N.  Y. 
T.  C.  Maxwblx.  Jb  Bros.,  Geneva,  N.  T. 
Joaic  Ellis,  Fox  Meadow,  Hart's  (  omer.  N.  Y. 
Lrwis  Ellsworth  A  €k>.,  Kapierville,  III. 

J.  T.  Farrett,  CasUeton  Narteriea,  btaton  Island. 

A.  O.  Howard,  Florist,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

B.  II.  Macx,  Esq.,  Newtnrgb,  N.  Y. 

D.  rRi!(CKRBUurT,  Em.,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 
A.  P.  CuMiMos,  Em.,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 
Jau ES  FuufiNO,  Florist,  Toronto,  C.  W. 

Bend  for  a  Descriptive  Circular  with  extended  list  of 


KNCES: 

J.  Bbown,  Esq.,  Hamilton,  C.  W. 

Tnos.  R.  MxBRiTT,  Efq.,  8t.  C  tharine's,  C.  W 

E.  O.  Spauldiko,  Eso..  Buffalo.  M.  Y. 

E.  CoRKiKO,  EsqJ,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

E.  P.  PiwNTioB,  jEsq.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

JonK  Baed,  Esq.,  Barrrtown,  M.  Y. 

W.  Kelly,  Esq.,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

J.  G.  Behnett,  Esq.,  Fort  Washlnj^on,  N.  Y. 

J.  T.  SourrER,  Esq.,  Astoria,  N.  Y. 

C.  QiGKSVX,  Esq..  SUten  Island.  N.  Y. 

J  Bisnop,  Esq.,  I^ew  i  rnnswick.  N.  J. 

T.  C.  DvxANT,  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

O.  Bennett,  Esq.,  .^.  Frainingbam,  Mass. 

J.  B.  HOBBT,  Esq.,  New  Yoik. 

reference  to  those  having  the  Hcators  in  nse. 


HITCHINOS  &  CO.,  175  Centre  Street,  N.  T., 

(Fowr  Door*  North  of  Canal  Sf .) 


WHEELEE,  MELICZ  &  CO., 


PEOPBIETOES 


Hiw  "w^wm  sf  iiifs  A«mi<3ir&wimiJ^  w^mwM. 


[double  POWEB  and  CX)]fBINKD  THRKSUER  AND  WINNOWKR,  AT  WORK.] 


Manafacturerti  of  Gmllcss  Chain  Railway  Horee  Powers,  and  Farmers'  and  Planters'  Machinery  for  Horse 
Power  use,  and  owners  of  the  Patents  on,  and  principal  makers  of  the  following  valuable  Machines: 

irUBBIiBR'H  PATENT  DOUBl^B  HOBAB  POWBB, 

AND  

lUPEOVED  COMBINED  THBESHER  AND   WINNOWEE. 

[shown  xh  thk  out.] 
WHEELER'S   IMPROVED   PATENT  COMBINED  THRESHER  AND  WINNOWER, 
Li  a  model  of  simplicity  and  compactness,  and  is  made  In  the  most  nabstantial  manner,  so  that  Its  darability 
equals  its  efficiency  and  perfection  of  work.     Its  capacity,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  has  been  from  125 
to  175  bushels  of  Wheat,  and  from  200  to  300  bushels  of  Oats  per  day.    It  works  all  other  kinds  of  Orain 
equally  well,  and  also  threshes  and  cleans  Rice,  Clover,  and  Timothy  Seed.  Price,  $246. 

WSBBIiBB^S  PATBNT  SINOIiB  HOBSB^POWBB^ 

AND 

OVERSHOT   THRESHBR   "WITH   VIBRATING    SEPARATOR, 

Threshes  from  1o  to  100  bushels  of  Wheat,  or  twice  as  many  Oat",  per  day,  without  changing  horses — by  a 
change,  nearly  double  the  quantity  may  be  threshed.  Price,  $128. 


WSBBIiBR'S  PATBNT  DOVBI^B  HOR8B  POWBR, 

AND      

OVERSHOT    THRESHER    TVITH    VIBRATINa    SEPARATOR, 

Does  double  the  work  of  the  Single  Machine,  and  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  large  and  medium  grain  grow- 
ers, and  persons  who  make  a  business  of  threshing.  Price,  $160. 

WHEELER'S  NEW  FOUR  HORSE,  OR  SIX  IfULE  HORSE  POWER, 

Is  a  recent  invention,  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  Southern  and  Western  customers.     We  believe  it  the 
simplest  and  most  perfect  Lever  Power  made.  Price,  $100. 


Also,  Circular  and  Croas-Cut  Sawing  Maohinas,  Clover  Hullers,  Feed  CuttezB,  Horse  Rakes, 

and  other  F^Eurming  Blachines. 


/^  To  persons  wishing  more  information  and  applying  by  mail^  we  will  forward  a  Circular  containinff 
such  details  as  purchasers  mostly  want— and  can  refer  to  gentlemen  having  our  Machines  in  every  State  and 
Territory. 

Our  firm  have  been  engaged  in  manufacturing  this  class  of  Agricultural  Machinery  25  years,  and  have  bad 
longer,  larger,  and  more  extended  and  successful  experience  than  any  other  house. 

All  our  Machines  are  warranted  to  give  entire  satisfaction,  or  may  be  returned  at  the  expiration  of  a 
reasonable  time  for  trial. 

^fir*  Orders  accompanied  with  satisfiu;tory  references,  will  be  fiHed  with  promptness  and  fidelity ;  and 
Machines,  securely  packed,  will  be  forwarded  according  to  instructions,  or  by  ch(i^>'{itand  best  routes. 


WHEELER,  MELICE  &:  Co., 


April. 
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DOVE  FLOWER    PERISTERIA  ELATA. 
for  THE  HORTICULTURIST, 
P,.hl.shPd  bv  C  M  .SAXTON   N^w-York. 


N  THE  Gardener^s  Monthly  for  February  wef  find  an  intelligent 
and  interesting  article  with  this  heading,  by  Mr.  Bright,  of  Phila- 
delphia.    We  esteem  the  subject  of  the  first  importance,  and  give 
it  a  prominent  place.     While  endorsing  Mr.  Bright's  views  on  the 
subject  of  inside  borders  for  graperies,  we  think  we  can  throw 
some  additional  light  on  it.     He  has  gone  somewhat  fully  over 
the  subject,  and  we   shall  not  therefore   go  into  detail   until 
such  time   as  we   can  get  our  drawings  from  the  engraver, 
without  which  the    subject  cannot   be   thoroughl3''    under- 
stood. 

It  is  now  about  thirteen  years  since  we  first  gave  our  at- 
tention to  inside  borders  for  graperies,  being  led  thereto  by 
the  manifest  absurdity  of  growing  the  vine,  especially  in 
forcing-houses,  under  two  opposite  conditions,  the  head  being  inside,  and 
the  root  outside  the  house  ;  in  all  such  cases,  however,  we  found  the  law  of 
compensations  silently  recognized  by  covering  the  border  outside  with 
several  feet  of  coarse  manure,  to  give  warmth  to  the  roots,  but  at  the  ex- 
pense of  cutting  them  off  mostly  from  atmospheric  influences.  For  some 
time  before  this  we  had  regarded  thirty  feet  outside  borders  as  a' great  mis- 
take, to  say  the  least ;  and  we  were  confirmed  in  this  by  our  experience  in 
growing  the  grape  and  the  pear  in  pots,  this  having  been  the  mode  in  which 
we  first  grew  these  interesting  horticultural  subjects.  We  were  further  con- 
firmed in  this  view  by  subsequently  seeing  a  grapery,  one  end  of  the  out- 
side border  of  which  only  allowed  a  width  of  some  six  feet  for  the  roots  to 
ramble  in  ;  and  this  end  of  the  house  uniformly  produced  the  best  grapes. 
A  friend  being  about  erecting  a  small  grapery  some  time  after  this,  (now 
nearly  eleven  years  ago,)  we  induced  him,  after  a  great  deal  of  persuasion, 
to  put  his  borders  on  the  inside  ;  and  that  house  always  more  than  re- 
alized the  anticipations  that  were  formed  when  it  was  put  up.  Some  years 
after  this  we  brought  the  subject  before  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society 
at  one  of  its  conversational  meetings,  but  it  failed  to  arouse  any  interest 
among  professional  gardeners,  and  they  seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  a  de- 
parture from  the  "  good  old  ways"  could  not  be  initiated  by  an  amateur. 
In  fact,  we  have  never  mentioned  the  subject  In  presence  of  a  professional 
man,  with  but  a  few  rare  exceptions,  either  before  or  since,  without  being 
convinced  that  he  regarded  the  idea  as  an  absurdity  ;  and  we  are  therefore 
especially  glad  that  a  professional  man  himself  has  at  last  taken  hold  of 
the  subject  in  good  earnest. 

About  five  vears  since  we  published  an  article  (editorial)  on  this  subject 
in  the  National  Magazine,  stating  where  vineries  of  this  description  could 
be  seen  in  successful  operation  ;  but  that  magaaine  did  not  reach  a  class  of 
readers  likely  to  be  much  interested  in  such  subjects,  and  the  article  prob- 
ably failed  of  any  effect.  We,  however,  from  the  beginning  have  talked  of 
the  subject  among  our  friends,  and  have  induced  several  of  them  from  time 
to  time  to  erect  vineries  on  this  principle,  and  we  know  of  no  case  in  which 
they  have  not  given  the  fullest  satisfaction.  Our  own  experience  is  decisive 
as  regards  us  personally.    If  we  had  a  thausand  graperies  to  construct  for 
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our  own  use,  they  should  be  constructed  in  no  other  way.  The  principle 
has  become  established  in  our  mind  as  the  best  of  which  we  yet  have  any 
knowledg^e.  Houses  upon  this  principle  have  been  in  operation  around 
New  York  for  eight  or  ten  years  past,  and  the  principle  has  thus  been 
tested  by  time,  and- Mr.  Bright  will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  learn  that  its  suc- 
cess has  been  all  that  he  could  wish  for.  There  is  one  modification,  how-* 
ever,  which  we  should  mention.  Mr.  Bright  builds  a  wall  inside  the  house 
to  secure  a  circulation  around  the  border,  and  as  a  security,  also,  against 
any  possible  influence  of  the  outside  atmosphere.  In  all  our  plans,  except 
one,  we  have  built  a  double  hollow  wall  four  or  five  feet  deep  ;  his  plan 
probably  secures  the  object  aimed  at  more  fully,  but  at  greater  expense ; 
but  of  this  we  do  not  feel  fully  assured.  Mr.  Bright  also  secures  an  air 
passage  under  his  borders,  and  at  the  same  time  thorough  drainage.  We 
regard  thorough  drainage  as  indispensable,  but  secure  it  in  a  simpler  way. 
These  are  the  two  points  in  which  Mr.  Bright^ s  plan  difiers  from  ours.  We  claim 
for  the  new  mode  all  the  advantages  that  Mr.  Bright  claims,  and  more.  The 
house,  vines,  &c.,  are  not  only  more  under  control,  and  the  expense  of  out- 
side border  saved,  but  the  general  labor  and  expense  are  considerably  les- 
sened, and  the  vines  are  more  uniformly  healthy  and  vigorous  ;  this  is  equally 
true,  whether  of  a  forcing-house  or  a  cold  vinery.  In  the  latter,  we  claim 
for  the  new  mode  this  additional  advantage,  that  the  crop  of  grapes  will 
ripen,  under  proper  management,  some  ten  days  earlier  than  under  the  old 
system. 

In  regard  to  the  subdivision  of  the  inside  border,  we  know  the  advan- 
tages to  be  pretty  nearly  all  that  Mr.  Bright  claims.  It  gives  us  a  special 
control  over  each  vine  as  to  manuring,  stimulating,  replanting,  &c.,  objects 
sonjctimes  of  no  little  importance.  Without,  however,  going  into  further 
detail  at  present,  we  will  just  allude  to  a  friend's  grapery,  erected  in  accord- 
ance with  our  suggestions,  in  which  both  of  the  above  principles  are  carried 
to  an  extreme.  The  border  is  not  only  made  inside  the  house,  but  it  is  five 
feet  beneath  t/ie  outside  ground  levels  and  the  back  border  is  divided  into  sec- 
tions even  smaller  than  those  named  by  Mr.  Bright.  The  width  of  the  house 
is  only  thirteen  feet.  This  vinery  has  been  in  operation  about  seven  years; 
the  crops  are  very  fine,  and  the  results  are  in  all  respects  highly  satisfactory 
to  the  owner.  The  vines  are  fruited  the  whole  length  of  the  rafter,  and  a 
new  shoot  laid  in  each  year  from  top  to  bottom,  the  old  one  being  entirely 
cut  out  at  each  pruning.  Of  this  house  and  some  others  we  shall  hereafter 
give  illustrations.  In  the  mean  time,  we  are  at  liberty  to  say,  that  the  owner 
will  be  glad  to  show  it  to  any  of  our  readers  who  may  desire  to  see  it. 


ti 
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PROPAGATION  OF  PLANTS  BY  CUTTINGS. 

BY   W.   8. 

{Oontinued  from  page  60.) 

Management  of  Cuttings  contintied. — As  remarked  in  a  previous  num- 
ber, there  is  a  certain  state  of  maturity  in  all  plants,  at  which  period  they 
can  most  readily  be  propagated.  Some  emit  roots  from  young  growths  if 
JK  simply  thrown  in  a  warm,  damp  atmosphere  ;  others,  again,  are  easily  in- 
'^Spcreased  from  cuttings  of  matured  wood  ;  experiment  only  can  decide  the 
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best  mode  of  proceeding  with  new  plants  ;  although  certain  tribes,  as 
the  willow,  will  suflficiently  indicate,  by  their  alliance,  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment, yet  no  rule  can  be  formed  that  will  be  general,  as  some  individuals  of 
a  family  may  be  rapidly  propagated,  while  others  are  extremely  diflScult  of 
increase. 

The  more  succulent  the  cuttings,  the  more  carefully  must  the  agencies  of 
growth  be  balanced ;  if  subjected  to  aridity  their  contained  moisture  will 
be  evaporated  ;  hence  it  is  necessary  that  their  surrounding  atmosphere 
should  be  so  supplied  with  moisture  as  to  prevent  evaporation.  In  practice, 
various  expedients  may  be  adopted  ;  close-fitting  frames,  or  houses  where 
extensive  propagation  is  required  ;  and  small  quantities  may  be  isolated 
from  external  changes  of  atmosphere  by  covering  with  glasses  ;  cone-shaped 
or  bell  glasses  are  frequently  used  in  thus  protecting  cuttings  in  pots.  The 
same  conditions  may  be  secured  by  placing  a  flat  piece  of  glass  over  the 
mouth  of  the  pot,  suflficient  space  being  left  for  the  cuttings  between  the 
soil  and  the  glass. 

Light  in  excess  is  equally  injurious,  and  its  results  are  somewhat  similar 
in  effect  to  those  produced  by  aridity  ;  a  slight  shading  from  bright  sun  is 
required,  just  sufficient  to  prevent  the  leaves  from  wilting,  gradually  remov- 
ing it  as  roots  are  formed. 

The  necessity  of  preserving  a  uniform  degree  of  moisture  in  the  soil  has 
been  alluded  to.  An  excess  will  cause  speedy  decomposition  ;  if  more 
water  is  absorbed  than  the  leaves  require,  they  become  of  a  yellowish  color, 
and  the  base  of  the  cutting  will  assume  a  dark  and  decayed  appearance,  a 
sure  sign  of  failure. 

Such  are  the  general  principles  for  our  guidance  in  this  method  of  propa- 
gation ;  but  in  order  to  illustrate  more  clearly  the  care  required  with  differ- 
ent kinds  of  cuttings,  the  accompanying  figures  are  introduced.  No.  1  may 
be  considered  a  representation  of  a  rose  cutting  made  from  part  of  a  flower- 
ing shoot,  after  the  blossoms  fade  and  the  wood  approaches  maturity. 
There  is  a  considerable  portion  of  accumulated  alimentary  matter  in  the 

branch,  and  since  all 
its  parts  are  compara- 
tively matured,  there 
will  not  be  much  to 
lose  by  surface  evap- 
oration. Such  a  cut- 
ting will  root  in  the 
open  air,  without  any 
covering  or  protec- 
tion, if  planted  where 
the  mid-day  sun  will 
not  shine  on  it.  And 
it  may  be  remarked 
in  passing,  that  rose 
cuttings  put  in  during  August  and  September  on  a  sand3',  shaded  border, 
will  root  without  much  further  care.  No.  2  is  a  fair  representation  of  a 
Pelargonium  cutting  in  August ;  at  that  season  the  growth  is  matured,  and 
leaves  comparatively  inactive.  In  a  somewhat  shaded  situation  in  the 
open  air,  cuttings  of  these  plants,  taken  as  in  the  figure,  will  root  very  suc- 
cessfully ;  they  may  even  be  planted  in  a  situation  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 
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provided  that  a  Blight  shading  be  afforded  for  a  week  or  ten  days  in  bright 
weather.  No.  3  represents  a  yonng  shoot  taken  from  a  plant  in  fall  vigor 
of  growth  ;  and  many  plants  will  root  most  readily  when  the  shoots  are  in 
this  condition.  In  this  case  the  greatest  care  is  required;  every  part  of  it 
is  soft,  succulent,  and  immature  ;  the  careful  retention  of  the  leaves  is  most 
important,  as  upon  their  preservation  the  root-forming  process  depends ;  at 
the  same  time,  they  are  not  to  be  excited  into  active  growth^  but  must  be 
retarded  in  a  comparatively  cool  atmosphere,  while  the  soil  in  which  they 
are  placed  should  be  warmed.  The  air  surrounding  the  leaves  must  be  kept 
moist  to  prevent  evaporation  from  their  surfaces  ;  shading  will  also  be 
necessary  to  prevent  rapid  decomposition  of  the  gases  in  their  structural 
formation,  and  the  soil  should  not  be  saturated  with  water,  or  the  succulent 
stems  will  decay  ;  at  the  same  time,  sufficient  moisture  should  be  present 
to  supply  absorption,  and  the  more  completely  these  conditions  are  secured, 
the  greater  the  certainty  of  success.  No.  4  is  a  catting  of  gooseberry, 
made  of  young  wood  after  growth  has  matured.  Currants,  grapes,  and 
many  other  deciduous  plants  are  propagated  in  this  way.  Here  there  is  no 
foliage  to  exhaust  the  cutting,  and  it  may  therefore  be  placed  out  in  full 
exposure  at  once.  The  portion  inserted  in  the  soil  wilt  be  amply  sufficient 
to  absorb  a  supply  of  moisture  equal  to  the  loss  by  evaporation  from  the 
exposed  surface.      * 

The  best  time  to  plant  cuttings  of  this  description  is  in  early  fall,  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  fade,  or  even  before  that,  if  the  wood  is  matured.  Se- 
lecting a  well-drained  soil,  the  cuttings  are  inserted  ;  the  warmth  of  the 
ground  during  October  will  excite  root  growth,  and  many  of  them  will 
form  roots  before  winter  sets  in.  To  prevent  heaving  by  frost,  (which,  how- 
ever, will  rarely  occur  to  an  injurious  extent  in  drained  soil,)  a  covering  of 
leaves  or  strawy  manure  should  be  placed  between  the  rows  as  a  protec- 
tion ;  cuttings  of  this  kind,  planted  in  early  fall,  will  gain  a  season's  growth 
over  those  inserted  during  the  following  spring. 

Various  methods  are  adopted  to  secure  the  conditions  required,  in  order  to 
propagate  by  catlings.  Those  who  have  extensive  requirements  usually  have 
a  structure  on  purpose,  where  bottom  heat  is  procured  by  means  of  hot 
water  in  pipes  or  tanks,  of  which  there  are  many  modifications.  Those 
who  have  a  greenhouse  may  form  a  suitable  propagating  shelf  by  inclosing 
a  portion  of  the  heating  channel,  whether  flue  or  pipes,  at  the  warmest  end, 
so  as  to  form  a  tight  chamber,  with  the  heater  running  through  it.  Usually 
there  is  a  front  shelf  in  greenhouses,  over  the  heating  apparatus,  so  that  by 
simply  inclosing  a  space  below  it  a  bottom  heat  can  be  secured.  Venti- 
lators should  be  provided  ;  some  close  to  the  floor  of  the  house,  others  higher 
up,  so  that  the  heat  may  be  used  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  when 
necessary.  For  all  ordinary  purposes  this  arrangement  is  amply  sufficient, 
and  much  may  be  done  in  a  small  space  of  this  kind,  under  proper  manage- 
ment. 

Frames,  or  hotbeds,  afford  a  suitable  arrangement ;  much  care,  however, 
is  required  to  keep  the  heat  at  a  proper  medium.  Where  fermenting  or  de- 
composing materials  are  the  source  of  heat,  damp  is  the  greatest  cause  of 
failure  in  these  hot  frames,  proceeding  from  the  decay  of  the  manure. 
Leaves  decay  slowly,  so  that  a  more  mild,  uniform,  and  lasting  heat  will  bo 
produced  by  mixed  leaves  and  manure,  than  by  manure  alone. 
The  Waltonian  case,  figured  and  described  in  a  former  volume  of 
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Horticulturist,  is  admirably  arranged  for  propagating  ;  the  cuttings  are 
inserted  in  sand  over  a  pan  of  water  heated  by  a  lamp  when  necessary. 
There  have  been  various  modifications  of  this  case  made  of  late  years ;  one 
exhibited  before  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  which  received 
the  name  of  "  The  Plantarium,"  is  a  useful  stand  for  plants  in  sitting-rooms  ; 
and  by  a  slight  alteration,  would  be  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  propa- 
gating delicate  rooting  plants. 

Cuttings  may  be  safely  transmitted  to  a  great  distance  in  hermetically 
sealed  glass  bottles  ;  they  hav^  grown  after  being  several  weeks  so  packed. 
A  very  little  water  is  placed  in  the  bottle. 


EVER-BEARING    MULBERRIES. 

BT   WM.  R.  PRINCB»  FLUSHING,  L.  I. 

There  are  now  three  varieties  of  ever-bearing  mulberries  presented  to  us 
for  selection  or  for  general  adoption. 

Downing^s  Eoer-bearing  is  a  seedling  of  the  Multicaulis,  which  it  re- 
sembles in  wood  and  foliage.  It  is  therefore  necessarily  somewhat  tender, 
and  not  suited  to  a  more  northern  climate.  Mr.  D.  has  given  us  an  ample 
description  of  its  fruit  in  his  "  Fruit-Trees  of  America,"  and  merits  much 
credit  for  originating  so  excellent  a  fruit. 

HerhemonVa  or  JBicks^s  Eoer-hearing  is  a  much  hardier  variety,  and  supe- 
rior to  the  preceding  in  size  and  quality  of  its  fruit,  which  is  produced 
during  a  considerably  larger  period  of  time.  It  is  a  prodigious  bearer  ;  the 
berries  are  usually  nearly  two  inches  in  length,  sweet  and  delicious.  At 
the  South  the  fruit  continues  ripening  from  the  25th  of  April  until  the  15th 
of  August,  and  here  at  the  North  the  crop  extends  to  a  late  period  in  the 
autumn.  This  tree  has  dark  red  wood  and  indented  leaves,  very  distinct 
from  Downing's. 

White  Ever-hearing,  sweet  berries,  partakes  considerably  of  the  character 
of  the  White  Italian.  It  grows  vigorously,  and  yields  immense  quantities 
of  fruit. 
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PLAN     OF    A    FLOWER-GARDEN. 

BY  If.  COLEMAN,  NEW  ROCHELLE,  K.  T. 

Now  that  the  crocus  and  the  snowdrops,  the  gay  harbingers  of  spring, 
decorate  our  gardens  with  their  chaste,  simple  flowers,  and  the  warblers 
of  more  favored  climes  begm  to  greet  us  with  their  cheering  songs,  is  a 
proper  time  to  talk  of  flowers  and  flower-gardens.  A  tasteful  garden  should, 
during  the  summer  months,  present  a  mass  of  either  flowers  or  foliage, 
which  can  readily  be  obtained  by  introducing  nothing  but  constant  blooming 
plants.  Plants  with  variegated  and  handsome  foliage  should  also  be  freely  in- 
troduced. Verbenas,  Heliotropes,  and  Petunias  of  straggling  growth,  if  not 
already  cut  back,  should  now  be  attended  to,  and  plunged  in  a  gentle  hot-bed 
to  encourage  new  growth.  Straggling  shoots  of  Geraniums  and  other  bed- 
ding plants  should  also  be  shortened,  to  encourage  new  growth  near  the 
surface. 
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Flower-gardens  of  whatever  kind,  should  be  properly  laid  down  at  their 
formation  with  regular-sized  beds,  ample  path  room,  and,  if  a  geometrical 
one,  permanent  box  edgings.  The  annexed  plan  was  designed  and  laid 
down  by  me  in  the  grouds  of  A.  P.  Comings,  £sq.»  near  Mamaroneck,  N.  T. 
It  has  given  so  much  satisfaction  to  numerous  visitors,  that  I  am  induced  to 
make  this  drawing  for  the  readers  of  the  Hortzgulturist.    Complicated  and 
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intricate  drawings  deter  many  from  adopting  them  ;  the  above  is  free  from 
all  such  objections ;  it  is  simple  in  its  whole  arrangement,  and  comprises 
twenty-nine  beds,  sufficiently  large  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  plefasant 
winding  walks,  altogether  exempt  from  formal  and  right  lines,  too  common 
in  geometrical  plans. 

Here  a  lover  of  flowers  can  display  a  large  collection  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, planting  but  one  sort  in  each  bed,  and,  for  having  a  good  effect, 
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properly  intermixing  the  colors.  What  would  be  more  pleasing  to  a  rose 
amateur  than  such  a  garden  filled  with  tea  and  other  Roses  that  bloom  the 
whole  season,  and  kept  dwarf  by  pegging  down  the  exuberant  shoots  ? 
The  above  plan,  as  laid  down,  is  surrounded  with  a  walk  and  border  for 
annuals  and  mixed  flowers,  not  shown  in  the  drawing. 
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A   HOME    IN    THE    COUNTRY.— No.   III. 

BY  If.,  SOUTH  ORANGB,  N.  J. 
(OorUimud  from  p,  109.) 

In  planting  the  ornamental  grounds  about  our  home  in  the  country,  let  us 
remember  that  we  are  seeking  variety  in  unity.  Contrasts,  then,  are  admis- 
sible, and  often  desirable,  but  incongruity  is  to  be  avoided.  We  wifih  to 
collect  about  us  as  much  and  as  various  forms  of  beauty  as  possible,  and  to 
arrange  them  harmoniously,  so  that  they  will  form  a  beautiful  whole.  Each 
object  must  be  so  introduced  that  it  will  not  only  present  to  good  advantage 
its  own  beauty,  but  also  will  not  detract  from,  but,  on  the  contrary,  enhance 
the  beauty  of  surrounding  objects. . 

It  will  be  convenient  to  present  a  few  hints  on  this  subject,  in  detached 
paragraphs,  as  they  occur  to  me,  without  any  careful  attempt  to  arrange 
them  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 

1.  Avoid  dotting  your  grounds  all  over  with  trees  set  at  about  equal  dis- 
tances one  from  the  other.  The  effect  of  such  planting  is  tame  and  point- 
less ;  there  is  no  variety  to  it. 

2.  Plant  mostly  in  groups  and  masses.  By  a  ffroup  I  mean  a  small 
number  of  trees  planted  near  together,  at  irregular  distances,  so  that  they 
may  be  said  to  form  one  object,  although  each  tree  still  preserves,  to  some 
extent,  its  own  individuality.  A  mctss  is  a  larger  number  of  trees,  planted 
yet  more  closely,  so  that  the  individuality  of  each  tree  is  lost.  It  is  evident 
that  there  is  room  for  endless  variety  in  the  construction  of  groups.  They 
may  vary  in  the  number  and  position,  as  well  as  description  of  their  trees. 

3.  Do  not  generally  plant  many  kinds  of  trees  or  shrubs  in  a  single  group, 
and  when  two  or  three  kinds  are  so  planted,  be  careful  that  they  are  such  as 
will  harmonize  ;  such  as  are  not  too  opposite  in  their  general  characteristics. 
If  you  have  five  groups,  each  containing  one  each  of  five  particular  kinds  of 
trees,  your  groups  are  in  this  just  alike,  and  so  lack  variety. 

4.  Avoid  regularity,  such  as  planting  in  squares,  circles,  or  other  set 
figures  ;  or  so  that  the  trees  are  equally  distant  one  from  another. 

5.  So  arrange  your  groups  and  masses  as  not  to  intercept  interesting 
views  of  the  surrounding  landscape  ;  also,  so  as  to  hide  objects  which  are 
not  attractive.  One  of  the  first  things  to  be  done,  then,  in  planning  your 
planting,  is,  to  determine  which  views  you  wish  to  preserve,  and  which  to 
exclude. 

6.  Do  not  plant  too  near  together.  Remember,  that  "  Tall  oaks  from  little 
acorns  grow,"  and  that  the  diminutive  plants  you  are  arranging  are  to 
become  large  trees.  True,  you  might  cut  down  a  portion  as  they  become 
too  large,  but  it  is  hard  work  to  order  the  removal  of  a  thrifty  tree,  the 
growth  of  which  you  have  been  watching  for  years  ;  and  so,  when  planted 
too  closely,  trees  are  often  permitted  to  grow  until  very  much  crowded  and 
injured. 
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7.  Avoid  the  temptation  to  use  evergreens  too  freely.  It  is  true  that 
"  they  are  green  all  the  year  round,"  but  they  are  more  stiff,  formal,  and 
gloomy  than  deciduous  trees. 

8.  In  arranging  a  group,  let  the  tallest  growing  trees  or  shrubs  be  gene- 
rally (not  always)  towards  the  centre  of  the  group,  and  the  smaller  ones  on 
the  outside. 

9.  You  will  save  yourself  some  disappointment  and  vexation  if  you  are 
careful  to  plant  only  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  remembering  that  not  all  which 
are  so  classed  in  the  catalogues  are  really  hardy.  It  is  vexatious  to  see 
some  of  your  most  prized  trees  cut  down  by  the  winter.  As  to  protecting 
them  with  straw,  screens,  barrels,  &c.,  this  is  not  always  effectual  ;  and  it 
is  like  the  fashion  which  young  ladies  have  of  putting  their  hair  in  curl- 
papers, thus  making  frights  of  themselves  for  half  the  day,  that  they  may 
have  a  little  more  fancied  beauty  for  the  other  half  I 

10.  Too  many  trees  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  house  are  to  be  avoided 
on  the  score  of  health.    It  is  not  healthy  to  live  too  much  in  the  shade. 

n.  Evergreens  may  be  planted  so  as  to  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  shelter- 
ing from  the  cold  winds,  which,  with  us,  come  from  the  north  and  north-west. 
They  are  also  the  best  to  use  as  screens  to  hide  disagreeable  objects,  be- 
cause they  are  effectual  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

12.  The  free  use  of  shrubs,  of  which  the  variety  is  now  great,  and  of 
smaller  trees,  will  tend  to  increase  the  apparent  extent  of  your  grounds. 
We  unconsciously  judge  such  things  by  comparisons. 

A  word  on  that  trite  subject,  "How  to  transplant  a  tree;"  and  as,  in 
order  to  determine  how  to  do  a  thing  it  is  well  to  know  just  what  the  thing 
to  be  done  is,  let  us  put  it  in  words,  that  the  object  is,  to  remove  the  tree 
from  one  place  to  another,  keeping  it  as  nearly  in  its  present  condition  as 
possible.  If,  therefore,  it  be  practicable  to  take  up  the  tree  with  so  large  a 
ball  of  earth  that  its  roots  will  be  entirely  uninjured,  all  that  is  necessary 
is,  to  deposit  it  in  its  new  place,  and  it  will  experience  no  check  in  its  growth. 
This  is  not  commonly  practicable,  however,  but  we  must  come  as  near  to  it 
as  possible.  Dig  up  the  tree  carefully,  take  it  up  tenderly  ;  do  not  break 
or  bruise  the  roots,  or  suffer  them  to  dry,  for  this  is  death  to  them.  Put  the 
roots  into  their  new  place  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  natural  position — 
that  is,  in  the  position  they  were  in  before.  This  is  the  whole  secret.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  remember,  that  the  roots  of  a  tree  are  very  delicate 
things.  They  will  live  a  little  longer  out  of  the  ground,  or  some  substitute, 
than  a  fish  will  out  of  water,  but  not  much.  As  to  their  texture,  some  of 
them  are  scarcely  coarser  or  stronger  than  cobwebs.  Consequently,  with 
all  our  care,  we  cannot  avoid  injuring  them  considerably,  and  therefore  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  a  portion  of  their  branches,  for  the  top  is  supported  by 
the  roots,  and  if  the  latter  are  diminished  the  former  must  be  also. 

Reflect,  then,  upon  what  is  the  present  position  of  the  roots  of  the  tree  you 
are  about  to  move  ;  their  frailty  ;  how  they  are  spread  out  and  separated, 
one  scarcely  ever  touching  another;  how  the  earth  lies  closely  around  them; 
— remember  these  things,  and  you  will  not  need  to  be  told  how  to  go  to  work 
to  move  a  tree. 

In  deciding  upon  the  location  and  arrangement  of  groups,  a  number  of 
poles,  of  different  lengths,  will  be  of  assistance.  By  setting  them  up  in 
the  places  where  you  design  to  put  the  trees,  you  will  be  assisted  in  imag- 
ining what  will  be  the  appearance  of  the  group  when  completed. 
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Bj  planting  large..growing  trees  on  the  top  of  a  hill  you  will  increase  its 
boldness  as  a  feature  in  the  landscape.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  valley  be 
planted  and  the  hill  be  left  bare,  the  contrary  effect  is  produced. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enumerate  the  kinds  of  trees  to  be  employed,  and 
the  adaptations  of  each,  but  1  would  like  to  say  a  word  for  fruit-trees,  which, 
it  seems  to  me,  may  be  successfully  employed  in  ornamental  planting  more 
extensively  than  they  are.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  by  the  way,  how  prone 
we  are  to  regard  everything  which  is  useful  as  not  adapted  to  ornament, 
and  even  to  discard  it  in  its  ornamental  capacity  when  we  discover  that  it 
is  useful.  Thus,  tomatoes  were  considered  highly  ornamental,  and  were  cul- 
tivated in  flower-gardens  for  their  beauty  until  somebody  discovered  that 
they  were  eatable,  when  they  were  turned  out  of  the  parlor  into  the  kitchen 
at  once,  and  one  would  almost  as  soon  expect  to  see  a  bed  of  onions  in  the 
flower-garden  now  as  tomatoes.  Pear-trees,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Apples,  are 
well  worth  cultivation  for  their  beauty  alone.  Indeed,  we  have  few  flower- 
ing trees  that  will  compare  with  them.  They  are  so  useful,  however,  that 
few  are  willing  to  admit  them  into  their  strictly  ornamental  grounds  ;  per- 
haps they  are  considered  as  toorking-trees,  which  produce  something,  and 
therefore  occupy  a  lower  grade  in  the  social  scale  than  the  aristocratic  trees 
which  do  nothing  but  dress  themselves  in  fine  clothes  I  Seriously,  I  suppose 
the  objection  to  them  is,  that  they  are  often  stiff  and  ungraceful.  This  is 
not  always  so,  and  may  be  avoided  by  grouping  and  massing  them  with 
other  suitable  trees.  Nature  has  used  this  plan  with  admirable  effect  in 
one  case  which  comes  under  my  immediate  observation.  Every  spring  I 
have  renewed  occasion  to  admire  the  superlative  beauty  of  a  thicket  of  Ap- 
ples, Chestnuts,  Hickories,  Cherries,  Oaks,  with  an  under-growth  of  Lauras 
benzoin,  and  other  shrubs. 


THE   USE   OF   CHARCOAL   IN   GROWING   ROSES. 

BY   A.   v.,   NEW   HAVEN,    CONN. 

Froh  various  observations  I  have  made  on  the  use  of  charcoal  in  growing 
Roses,  I  am  disposed  to  consider  it  of  advantage,  whether  mixed  with  the 
soil  in  which  the  plants  are  grown,  or  used  as  a  top-dressing.  Dr.  Gray,  in 
his  "  Lessons  in  Botany,"  says  that  "  carbon  itself  is  a  solid,  and  not  at  all 
dissolved  by  water  ;  as  such,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  absorbed  into  the  plant, 
however  minute  the  particles."  This  is  a  plain  statement,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  expressing  the  opinion  of  scientific  men  on  the  subject.  It  is  also 
believed,  that  although  plants  do  not  receive  any  of  their  carbon  from  char- 
coal, they  are  benefited  by  the  use  of  it,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  absorbent  of 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  is  in  the  atmosphere,  and  thereby  presenting  it 
in  a  fit  condition  to  be  taken  up  by  the  rootlets  in  greater  quantity  than 
when  it  is  not  used. 

There  is  another  benefit,  however,  which  it  confers, — that  of  promoting  a 
healthy  condition  of  the  roots,  and  by  that  means  securing  them  in  some 
measure  against  the  attacks  of  parasitical  fungi,  an  enemy  which  ought  to 
be  guarded  against  with  the  utmost  care.  The  most  of  the  readers  of  the 
Horticulturist  who  have  had  experience  in  growing  Roses  in  pots  can  not  but 
have  observed,  while  planting  them  out  in  the  spring,  or  in  the  fall  when 
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liftiug  them,  the  roots  of  some  of  thorn  covered  with  a  white  mould,  or 
thread-like  process,  which  is  the  ordinary  way  ia  which  fangus  manifests 
itself.  And  it  is  most  destructive,  living  as  it  does  upon  the  roots  and  tender 
spongioles,  thereby  incapacitating  them  from  performing  their  proper  func- 
tions, and  ending  in  the  disease  and  death  of  its  victims,  provided  restora- 
tive means  are  not  resorted  to. 

In  addition  to  mixing  a  little  in  the  soil  with  which  to  grow  roses,  I  have 
for  several  years  used  it  as  a  mulching  for  those  growing  in  pots  in  the 
greenhouse,  and  have  invariably  been  satisfied  with  the  effects  produced. 
From  actual  experiment,  I  have  found  that  by  using  it  in  this  way,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  mould  in  the  pots  is  raised  one  degree  above  what  it  is  in 
pots  where  it  is  not  so  applied.  The  gain  of  even  one  degree  of  heat  at  the 
roots  of  the  plants,  when  it  is  an  object  to  have  them  early  in  bloom,  is  so 
far  advantageous,  and  more  than  equivalent  to  the  labor  and  expense 
bestowed. 

If  mildew  is  caused,  as  Loudon  somewhere  remarks,  by  the  temperature 
of  the  soil  being  greatly  below  that  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  plants 
grow,  any  means  which  serve  to  increase  the  heat  of  the  former,  as  in  the 
case  of  charcoal,  must  be  of  benefit  in  protecting  them  from  the  attacks  of 
that  enemy.  It  is  readily  conceded  that  other  causes  may,  and  do,  operate 
in  producing  the  same  effects,  such  as  an  undue  supply  of  moisture  at  the 
roots  of  plants,  while  the  surrounding  atmosphere  is  comparatively  dry,  or 
the  reverse.  It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  any  material  difference 
of  temperature  between  the  roots  and  the  branches  of  a  growing  plant  pre- 
disposes it  to  become  mildewed. 

In  regard  to  the  opinion  entertained  by  some,  that  carbon  acts  beneficially 
in  counteracting  the  injurious  effects  caused  by  the  matter  excreted  from  the 
roots  of  plants,  little  need  be  said,  as  there  does  not  seem  to  be  anything 
like  positive  proof  that  such  exudations  act  injuriously  in  any  case  what- 
ever ;  such,  at  least,  is  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Prof.  Gasparrini,  after 
a  series  of  carefully  conducted  experiments.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  of 
undoubted  benefit  in  decomposing  the  *'  decayed  suckers  and  pilorhizas,  and 
the  numerous  fibres  which  perish  from  natural  and  accidental  causes,"  and 
thereby  enabling  the  constituent  elements  of  these  to  enter  into  other  com- 
binations, in  which  circumstance  they  may  become  food  for  the  plants. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  conclusion,  that  the  result  of  my  experience  is, 
that  when  not  using  charcoal  in  growing  Roses,  they  have  been  more  or  less 
subject  to  mildew,  and  the  roots  of  the  plants  more  apt  to  be  injured  by 
fungus,  whereas,  with  the  free  use  of  that  material  they  are  not  at  all  liable 
to  be  attacked.  And,  besides,  when  treated  in  this  way  the  plants  are 
remarkable  for  their  freshness  and  beauty ;  the  flowers  are  so  much  im- 
proved that  they  seem  as  though  they  had  been 

'*  Dipped  In  color's  oative  well.*' 

SWe  have  used  charcoal  freely,  especially  in  compost  for  pot  plants,  and 
y  endorse  all  that  A.  V.  says.  Charcoal,  it  is  admitted,  is  not  properly 
a  manure  ;  it  is  rather  an  absorbent  or  vehicle  of  manures,  whether  liquid 
or  gaseous.  We  are  not  quite  satisfied  as  to  its  specific  mode  of  operation, 
but  we  know,  that  while  it  improves  the  soil  mechanically,  it  is  highly  bene- 
ficial to  all  classes  of  plants.    A.  V.'s  article  should  be  carefully  read. — Ed.] 
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INARCHING    THE    GRAPE-VINE. 

BY   A.   N. 

This  age  has  often  been  most  emphatically  termed  the  age  of  improve- 
ment. Not  only  have  men  ceased  to  be  contented  with  the  quality  of  that 
which  perfectly  satisfied  their  fathers,  but  they  desire  to  increase  the 
quantity  and  to  greatly  hasten  in  its  acquisition. 

Travellers  are  not  content  to  wait  the  slow  progress  of  the  stage 
coaches  which  contented  our  parents,  but  insist  on  express  railway  trains, 
and  even  then  are  envious  of  the  words  which  are  transmitted  by  the  mag- 
netic telegraph.  In  horticulture  we  are  not  content  to  await  the  gradual 
development  of  a  plant  or  tree ;  but  we  must  stimulate  its  growth  and 
hasten  forward  its  maturity,  until  we  receive  in  three  ox  four  years  those 
returns  which  satisfied  our  grandparents  in  forty. 

It  is  this  haste  to  develop  the  maturity  and  to  obtain  the  most  speedy 
returns  which  has  made  the  dwarf  pear  so  popular.  It  is  this  crowding 
the  results  of  half  a  dozen  seasons  into  one  which  has  enabled  those  who 
plant  a  tree  or  set  out  a  vine  to  do  so  with  the  well-grounded  hope  of  enjoy- 
ing the  fruit  of  their  labors ;  and  now  it  has  caused  to  be  revived  and 
brought  again  into  notice  that  old  and  useful  method  of  grafting,  called 
inarching.  Grafting  by  approach,  or  inarching,  is  the  procuring  of  a  union 
between  two  branches  of  separate  plants  while  both  branches  are  in  con- 
nection with  their  own  roots  ;  in  order  that,  after  the  union  has  become 
perfect,  the  part  of  one  branch  above  the  connection  and  of  the  other  below 
it  may  be  cut  away,  and  the  strength  of  the  roots  of  the  one  plant  go  into 
the  branch  thus  transferred  from  the  other. 

This  inarching  is  an  old  and  useful  method  of  grafting,  which  promises 
to  become  an  eminently  useful  practice  among  our  amateurs  and  gardeners. 
It  is  desirable,  wherever  there  is  difiSculty  in  securing  union  between  the 
stock  and  scion,  and  especially  desirable  where  a  stock  has  such  a  tendency 
to  bleed  (as  the  grape  has)  that  it  rarely  allows  the  scion  to  remain  where 
placed,  and  loses  sap  enough  to  be  often  a  serious  detriment. 

It  has  been  practised  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  in  its  various  modi- 
fications, one  of  which  is,  by  taking  the  branch  and  plunging  the  end  in  a 
jar  of  water;  (as  shown  in  the  January  number  of  the  Horticulturist  ;) 
another  is,  by  planting  the  end  of  the  branch  in  the  ground  ;  another  is,  by 
planting  the  scion  root  in  the  ground  ;  another,  and  the  one  which  I  recom- 
mend, is,  the  bringing  the  scion  plant  near  the  stock  root,  in  a  flower-pot, 
until  the  object  is  attained,  and  then  removing  the  pot  and  transferring  the 
plant  to  the  open  ground  without  disturbance  of  the  root  or  check  to  the 
growth. 

^  Inarching  is  valuable  in  greenhouses  for  the  Lemon,  Orange,  Camel- 
lia, &c.,  &c. ;  and,  in  our  lawns  and  shrubberies,  there  are  some  trees  which 
can  only  be  placed  in  desirable  situations  by  this  process. 

Messrs.  Bisscll  &  Salter,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  commenced  practising  it 
extensively  upon  their  grape-vines  in  1858,  and  with  perfect  success.  It  is 
also  spoken  of  in  the  Mevue  JBorticole  of  1869,  as  copied  into  the  January 
number  of  the  Horticulturist,  (as  before  stated.)  In  the  Year  Book  of  the 
Farm  and  Garden  for  1860,  published  by  A.  M.  Spangler,  of  Philadelphia, 
capital  notice,  and  also  in  Moore's  JRural  New  Yorker  for  Januar 
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The  operation,  as  practised  upon  the  grape- 
vine, is  as  follows  :  Select  a  branch  of  the 
old  vine  of  as  nearly  the  size  of  the  plant  in 
the  pot  as  possible.  Place  the  pot  in  the 
earth  at  a  suitable  distance,  as  shown  in 
figure  3.  Remove  a  small  section  of  the 
wood  of  each  plant,  cutting  into  the  albur- 
num, as  represented  in  figure  1.  Fasten 
these  together  firmly  making  the  inner  bark 
and  wood  coincide,  as  in  common  grafting. 
The  union  must  be  so  close  as  to  prevent  any 
space  between  the  two  surfaces.  Wind  with 
grafting  cloth,  or  with  bass  bark,  or  with 
soft  cotton  twist,  as  shown  in  figure  2,  and 
secure  the  branches  to  a  stake,  so  that  they 
shall  not  be  swayed  by  the  wind.  If  the 
new  vine  had  been  growing  in  a  small  pot,  it 
had  better  be  re-potted  into  a  larger  pot,  just 
before  setting  it  in  the  earth  ;  and  this,  if 
carefully  done,  need  not  disturb  the  roots,  or 
check  its  growth  in  the  slightest  degree. 

This  can  be  done  at  any  time  in  the  year  ; 
but  we  prefer  May  or  June,  or  when  the  new 
shoots  of  the  old  vine  are  about  two  or  three 
inches  long,  and  while  the  sap  is  most  active. 
It  is  advisable  to  gradually  sever  the  con- 
nection of  the  plant  in  the  pot  below  the  junc- 
tion, cutting  it  one-third  across,  and  again, 
and  again  ;  thus  gradually  compelling  the 
scion  to  receive  all  its  sap  from  the  new  root 
Union  will  generally  be  perfect  in  two  or  three  months, 
and  the  severance  of  the  scion  below   the  junction  and 
of  the  stock  above  is  to  be  completed,  so  that  the   old 
root  and  the   new  vine  are  one.       The   pot  is  then  re- 
moved  with   its  vine,  which  can   be  transferred  to  the 
garden  without  the  slightest  disturbance  of  the  roots,  or 
the  least  check  to  its  growth,  even  if  done  in  midsum- 
mer. 

The  advantages  of  this  process  are,  1  st.  Union  is  more 
certain,  because  the  scion  remaining  in  contact  with  its 
own  root  is  nourished  by  its  own  sap  ;  neither  dries  nor 
decays,  and  remains  in  a  fit  condition  for  union  until  such 
^jfa^  time  as  it  is  perfected.    . 

M^^  2.  If  union  does  not  take  place,  all  that  has  been  done 

^^  ^^        to  the  old  vine  has  been  the  shaving  of  a  small  slice  of 

^       ^^L      the  outer  bark  from  a"  little  place  on  one  side,  and  all  the 

^^     loss  to  the  vine  in  the  pot  is  the  damage  of  one  or  two  of 

^«-  the  top  buds. 

3.  Risks  are  almost  entirely  removed  by  this  mode,  because  the  scion 

remaining  in  union  with  its   own  root  is  not  in  any  danger,  even  if  union 

with  the  old  vine  should  not  take  place. 


Fi«.l. 
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4.  It  converts  an  old  and  comparatively  useless  vine  into  a  new  sort, 
bestowing  upon  the  recently  introduced  variety  all  the  advantages  of  the 
aged,  well-rooted,  and  long-established  vine. 

The  whole  process  is  a  clear  gain  ;  because  only  the  upper  part  of  the 
new  vine  is  used  for  scions,  that  part  which  would  otherwise  be  pruned  off 
by  the  good  gardener;  while  the  moment  union  is  perfect  you  can  remove 
the  pot  with  the  vine,  and  transfer  it  to  the  garden  uninjured.  In  fact,  this 
inarching  is  only  another  mode  for  the  purchaser  to  get  two  vines  in  one, 
and  frnit  earlier  than  in  any  other  way ;  and  not  only  earlier,  but  more 
abundantly,  because  the^  new  sort  has  all  the  advantages  which  the  old 
variety  has  acquired  by  long  standing  in  its  position,  being  thoroughly 
established,  and,  nothing  to  do  but  to  grow  and  bear  fruit,  and  do  it  well. 

6.  Two  more  scions  can  be  inarched  upon  one  root,  as  shown  in  figure  3, 
and  a  purchaser  who  already  owns  his 
well-established  grape  root  can  have 
one,  two,  or  half  a  dozen  of  the  newer 
varieties  inarched  upon  it,  each  variety 
sharing  the  advantages  of  the  old  vine, 
and  just  as  thrifty,  strong,  and  vigor- 
ous as  if  each  had  been  planted  and 
growing  for  years  beside  the  old  farm 
house. 

6.  The  old  stock  can  all  this  while 
be  kept  in  bearing  with  its  own  sort ; 
because  the  gardener  can,  as  shown  in 
figure  3,  select  branches  which  are  not 
to  be  interfered  with,  and  from  them  ng.  s. 

enjoy  the  same  crops  as  before. 

Many  times  a  gentleman  has  all  the  taste  for  enjoying  the  cultivation  of  a 
number  of  sorts  of  vines,  while  he  can  spare  only  the  space  requisite  for 
planting  two,  four,  or  six  roots.  Let  him  remember,  that  by  the  process 
which  we  have  above  described,  he  can  have  ten,  or  twenty,  or  thirty  varie- 
ties of  grapes  upon  half  a  dozen  roots,  and  when  he  tests  them  he  can  have 
his  vines  bearing  exactly  what  he  pleases,  without  the  delay  and  the  loss  of 
constant  digging  up,  planting,  and  transplanting. 


DOVE  FLOWER,  OR  FLOWER  OF,  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

BY  WM.    CHORLTON. 
(S9e  FronUtpieoe.) 

This  singular  flower,  (of  which  our  frontispiece  is  a  faithful  representation, 
drawn  (one-third  size)  from  nature  by  Mrs.  Stirrup,)  is  the  JPeruteria  ekUa 
of  botanists.  It  belongs  to  the  class  Gynandria,  and  order  Monandria,  of 
Linnaeus ;  and  the  order  Orchidace®,  sub-division  Vandeee,  of  the  natural  ar- 
rangement of  botany. 

Gbnbric  characters,  JPeristeria,  Perianth  globose,  sepals  somewhat  con- 
nate with  the  base  of  labellum.  Petals  smaller  than  the  sepals.  Labellum 
erect,  articulated  in  the  middle.    Column  erect,  semiterate,  dilated  at  the 
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base.    Anther  crestless,  two-celled.    Pollen  masses  two,  cleft  behind.    Gland 
sessile,  naked,  involving  the  beak. 

Specific  characters,  2*.  elcUa.  Scape  erect,  tall.  Raceme  loose,  elongat- 
ed. Epichilum  roundish,  serrulated,  callous  in  middle.  Hypochilum  large. 
Lobes  obtuse,  one-toothed,  on  disk,  longer  than  column. 

The  genus  Peristeria  is  a  very  splendid  group  of  pseudo-bulbous  epiphytes, 
among  the  interesting,  grotesque,  and  beautiful  family  of  orchids.  Our 
present  species  is  the  most  remarkable  of  its  relations,  and  is  indigenous  to 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  where  it  is  found  growing  in  low  marshy  grounds, 
and  springing  from  the  trunks  of  fallen  and  rotten  trees. 

A  writer  in  Harper's  Magazine  has  furnished  a  very  incorrect  drawing  of 
this  plant,  but  has,  nevertheless,  so  poetically  described  it,  that  I  take  the 
liberty  of  transcribing  his  words.  "  Very  beautiful,  too,  were  some  of  the 
flowers,  among  which  were  some  of  that  rare  variety  of  the  orchid  family 
known  as  the  JSapiritu  Santo.  Its  blossom,  which  is  of  an  alabaster  white- 
ness, approaches  the  tulip  in  form,  and  gives  forth  a  powerful  perfume  not 
unlike  that  of  the  magnolia  ;  but  it  is  neither  for  its  beauty  of  shape,  its 
purity,  nor  its  fragrance,  that  it  is  chiefly  esteemed.  Resting  within  the  cup 
of  the  flower,  so  marvellously  formed  that  no  human  hand,  be  it  ever  so  cun- 
ning, could  excel  the  resemblance,  lies  the  prone  image  of  a  dove.  The 
exquisitely  moulded  pinions  hang  lifeless  by  its  sides  ;  the  head  bends 
gently  forward ;  the  tiny  bill,  tipped  with  a  delicate  carmine,  {orange  yd- 
louoy)  almost  touches  its  snow-white  breast ;  while  the  expression  of  the 
entire  image  (and  it  requires  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  see  the  expres- 
sion) seems  the  very  incarnation  of  meekness  and  ethereal  innocence.  No 
one  who  has  seen  this  can  wonder  that  the  early  Spanish  Catholics,  ever  on 
the  alert  for  any  phenomenon  upon  which  to  fasten  the  idea  of  a  miraculous 
origin,  should  have  bowed  down  before  this  matchless  flower  and  named  it 
'  Flor  del  Espiritu  SantOy'  or  *  The  flower  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;'  nor  that  the 
still  more  superstitious  Indian  should  have  accepted  the  imposing  title,  and 
ever  after  gazed  upon  it  with  awe  and  devotional  reverence,  ascribing  a 
peculiar  sanctity  even  to  the  ground  upon  which  it  blossoms,  and  to  the 
very  air  which  it  lades  with  delicious  fragrance." 

As  the  Dove  Flower  attracts  so  much  of  the  attention  of  travellers  over 
the  Isthmus,  and  is  often  sent  to,  or  brought  by  them  for  friends,  who  sel- 
dom succeed  in  cultivating  it,  and  more  particularly  the  blooming,  a  few 
remarks  on  this  head  may  be  of  use  to  some  of  your  readers.  Being  what 
we  generally  term  a  swamp  plant,  and  a  native  of  a  warm  climate,  where 
the  thermometer  ranges  between  15°  and  95°,  it  requires  to  be  kept  in  a 
temperature  somewhat  approaching  its  natural  localities,  and  the  roots  in  a 
loose,  porous,  but  damp  base.  The  method  by  which  I  have  perfectly  suc- 
ceeded is  as  follows  :  Accept  a  soft-baked  pot,  in  size  according  to  the  num- 
ber and  strength  of  the  pseudo  bulbs.  Those  large  enough  for  flowering 
will  be  the  size  of  a  ducVs  egg^  and  for  three  such  a  gallon  pot  will  be  re- 
quired. At  the  bottom,  place  some  pieces  of  charcoal,  stuff*  the  crevices 
with  moss,  then  more  charcoal  and  moss  until  nearly  full  ;  fix  in  the  bulbs 
now,  around  which  put  more  moss,  and  outside  this  a  few  lumps  more  of 
charcoal  to  make  them  firm ;  then  cover  the  surface  with  more  moss,  taking 
care  that  the  bulbs  are  a  trifle  elevated  in  the  centre  of  the  pot,  and  only 
one-third*  of  their  entire  length  covered.  Remove  to  a  warm,  close,  and 
damp  glass-house,  where  a  temperature  is  maintained  of  60°  to  70°  in  the 
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nigbt,  and  86®  to  90^  during  the  day  ;  shade  from  the  sun,  and  only  give 
sufficient  water  to  keep  the  moss  moist  until  the  leaves,  which  spring 
from  the  base,  have  made  some  growth,  after  which  they  may  be  syringed 
overhead  of  an  evening,  and  a  more  plentiful  supply  administered  to  the 
roots.  When  the  bulbs  are  fully  matured,  which  may  be  known  by  their 
solidity,  and  cessation  from  increase  in  size,  water  should  be  gradually  with- 
held, and  finally  discontinued  altogether,  until  the  flower  stems  begin  to 
show  at  the  base  on  one  side  of  the  bulbs«  after  which  it  may  be  again  plen- 
tifully applied  as  before  advised.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  with  the 
above  practice  there  is  an  active  development,  and  after  a  maturing  and  cen- 
tralizing period,  corresponding  with  the  wet  and  dry  seasons  of  the  region 
inhabited  by  our  subject,  which,  with  the  other  details  mentioned,  will  enable 
any  person,  who  has  the  convenience,  to  grow,  bloom,  and  enjoy  this  mag- 
nificent flower  in  all  its  natural  beauty. 

In  conclusion,  I  ought  to  say,  the  period  of  rest  is  through  November, 
December,  and  January,  when  the  flower  stems  begin  to  push,  and  continue 
elongating  until  July,  after  which  the  flowers  commence  expanding,  and 
continue  on  so  for  six  or  seven  weeks. 


FORCING    LETTUCE    IN    HOTBEDS. 

BY   PETER   HENDERSON,    JERSEY   CriY. 

Not  to  trespass  on  your  valuable  space,  I  will,  as  briefly  as  possible,  de- 
scribe the  method  of  forcing  lettuce,  as  practised  by  the  market  gardeners 
in  the  vicinity  of  Jersey  City.  The  dates  used,  of  course,  are  only  ap- 
plicable to  this  district  and  others  of  similar  temperature. 

The  varieties  used  are  the  "  Winter"  or  Brown  Dutch,  Black-seeded  Butter, 
and  Silesia.  The  seed  is  sown  in  cold  frames  from  the  15th  to  the  25th  of 
September.  There  is  no  necessity  of  pricking  out  or  transplanting  lettuce, 
if  the  seed  is  regularly  sown  on  a  level  surface.  On  the  approach  of  severe 
weather — generally  about  the  beginning  of  December — the  young  plants 
are  covered  by  sashes  at  night,  but  fully  exposed  during  the  day  in  mild 
weather,  so  that  by  the  time  they  are  wanted  for  planting  in  the  hotbeds 
they  are  strong  and  hardy.  We  vary  the  time  somewhat  in  commencing 
forcing,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  but  our  usual  time  is  the 
first  week  in  January.  The  first  operation  is  the  preparation  of  the  manure, 
which  is  fresh  from  horse-stables,  as  free  from  straw  as  possible;  (but  in 
this  we  have  not  always  a  choice  ;)  it  is  carted  into  a  sheltered  spot,  and 
thrown  into  piles  in  sufficient  quantities  to  ferment.  It  is  then  turned  over 
twice  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  days,  when  it  is  in  the  proper  condition  to 
put  into  the  forcing-pits. 

It  is  in  the  structure  and  use  of  these  pits  that  our  mode  of  operations 
differs  essentially  from  the  usual  practice  in  private  establishments.  The 
pits  are  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  deep  ;  the  sides  are  boarded  up 
with  spruce  plank,  which,  if  painted  with  coal  tar,  will  last  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  years.  The  back  board  is  allowed  to  rise  nine  or  ten  inches  above 
the  surface,  the  front  board  five  or  six  inches  ;  this  gives  but  a  slight  angle, 
but  that  we  do  not  think  any  disadvantage.  The  width  of  the  pit  is  six 
feet ;  the  most  convenient  length  we  find  is  about  sixty  feet,  sufficient  for 


twenty  Bashes.  The  space  allowed  between  the  rows  of  pits  for  walking  is 
four  feet. 

The  manure  when  put  in  is  made  moderately  firm  to  the  depth  of  eighteen 
or  twenty  inches  ;  it  is  then  covered  to  the  depth  of  six  inches  with  soil. 
When  the  soil'indicates  a  "falling"  temperature  of  80  degrees,  the  lettuce 
is  planted  at  about  six  inches  apart,  or  about  fifty  plants  in  a  sash  ;  with 
due  attention  to  airing  in  fine  weather,  and  covering  up  by  straw  mats  at 
night,  the  salad  is  fit  for  market  in  six  weeks  from  the  time  of  planting,  usually 
about  the  middle  of  February.'  This — the  first  crop — usually  gives  a  re- 
turn of  about  $2  50  per  sash. 

As  soon  as  the  crop  is  cut  out,  the  soil  is  thrown  off,  and  about  six  inches 
of  hot  manure  is  again  thoroughly  mixed  through  the  now  almost  cold  bed  ; 
this  in  a  day  or  two  again  enlivens  the  whole  mass,  when  the  bed  is  planted 
over  again  for  the  second  crop.  This  is  usually  sold  off  by  April  1st,  and  is 
generally  very  fine,  averaging  $3  a  sash.  The  weather  by  this  time  is 
warm,  and  no  further  advantage  is  taken  of  the  hot  manure  ;  but  the  pits 
are  again  planted  for  the  third  crop,  which  comes  in  about  May  1st ;  this 
last  is  rather  late,  and  does  not  give  more  than  $1  50  per  sasl).  The  three 
crops  thus  give  coll6ctively  $7  per  sash. 

The  advantage  we  claim  for  using  sunken  pits  for  forcing,  over  making 
the  hotbed  on,  or  partly  on,  the  surface,  is  two-fold  :  First,  the  saving,  of  the 
heating  material,  as  only  the  width  of  the  sash  is  required,  while  by  the 
"  three-light  frame"  system  you  require  to  make  the  bed  nearly  one  foot 
wider  on  each  side  than  the  sash  or  frame.  Again,  by  the  action  of  thcr 
cold  on  the  exposed  hotbed  the  heat  is  much  sooner  exhausted  than  when 
in  the  pit,  which  is  comparatively  free  from  such  influence. 

It  would  be  somewhat  difScult  to  get  at  all  the  items  of  expense  in  the 
matter.  The  manure  is  used  for  the  out-door  crops,  and  the  labor  is  per- 
formed by  hands  that  are  used  for  other  purposes  ;  but  that  the  operation 
gives  a  fair  profit,  the  best  evidence  is,  that  it  is  extended  annually  at  an 
increase  of  nearly  one-third,  without  diminution  of  prices.  The  growing  of 
lettuce  in  cold  frames  is  practised  by  us  to  a  much  greater  extent,  but  as  it 
may  form  the  subject  for  some  future  communication,  I  need  not  further 
allude  to  it  here. 

[Mr.  Henderson's  experience  as  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  success- 
ful growers  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  gives  special  importance  to  his 
article.  Our  readers  will  no  doubt  be  impatient  to  see  his  article  on  cold 
frames. — Ed.] 


SMALL    TREES   v.    LARGE    ONES. 

BY  WILLIAM  BACON,   RICHHOKD,   MASS. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  that  the  attention  of  fruit-growers  has  at  last 
been  diverted  from  the  idea  that  a  gain  is  to  be  realized  from  the  purchase 
of  '*  extra  sized  trees"  at  "  extra  high  prices."  Common  sense  and  a  very 
little  experience  ought  to  be  enough  to  teach  any  one,  that  the  purchase  of 
such  trees  cannot  be  a  very  safe  or  very  profitable  investment,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons : 

First,  there  is  much  more  labor  required  and  much  greater  risk  attending 
the  removal  of  such  trees  than  of  smaller  ones.     The  roots  of  a  healthy 
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tree  extend  in  proportion  to  its  age  and  the  size  of  the  top,  so  that  a  tree 
with  a  well-formed  top  may  be  supposed  to  have  roots  extending  many  feet 
beyond  its  circumference.  To  dig  over  all  the  soil  thej'  occupy  in  the  care- 
ful manner  it  should  be  done,  and  take  them  all  out  uninjured,  is  a  labd^ious 
service.  Then  the  risk  of  removing  such  large  roots  without  mutilation,  is 
a  hazardous  one  ;  and  the  risk  of  life  in  a  tree  after  removal,  increases  in 
ratio  with  the  size  of  the  tree.  And,  again,  the  cost  of  such  trees  in 
nursery,  varies  in  proportion  to  their  size  from  as  much  again  to  four  or  five 
times  as  much  as  that  of  younger  trees,  that  can  be  removed  with  less 
difficulty  and  a  better  prospect  of  success. 

The  imaginary  gain  in  the  operation  lies  in  the  fact,  that  it  is  an  **  extra 
sized  tree.*'  Perhaps  it  is  a  bearing  tree.  It  may  have  shown  its  fruit  for 
one,  two,  or  three  seasons.  It  may  be  filled  with  fruit  buds  when  this  extra 
price  is  paid  for  it,  and  may  bear,  if  it  lives,  in  the  3'ear  of  its  removal. 
And  then,  very  likely,  it  will  stop  for  a  season  of  rest;  or  rather  to  give  the 
tree  an  opportunity  to  regain  its  wasted  energies,  and  acquire  new  roots  in 
the  place  of  the  mutilated  ones  left  in  the  soil  of  its  nativity ;  and  while 
struggling  to  regain  this  loss,  how  liable  to  have  disease  creep  in,  and,  in 
spite  of  a  struggling  effort  between  the  cultivator  and  the  tree,  on  one  part, 
and  the  wrong  it  has  had  to  submit  to,  on  the  other,  to  become  a  total  loss. 
If  this  is  not  the  case,  circumstances  are  in  favor  of  its  having  an  injured 
constitution  to  battle  with  for  a  few  years,  and  then  it — poor,  heart-smitten, 
and  wronged  thing — dies. 

The  root^  we  hold  \o  be  an  important  part  of  a  tree  ;  and  if  once  injured  it 
cannot  be  repaired.  Without  it  no  tree  can  be  firmly  established  in  the  soil. 
Nor  can  it  have  a  healthful  growth  or  thrifty  head,  unless  the  roots  are  perfect. 
Suppose  two  trees,  one  of  '*  extra  size,"  with  the  amount  of  roots  ordi- 
narily taken  with  such  trees,  and  one  on  the  second  or  third  year  from  the 
bud,  carefully  taken  up,  were  set  in  the  same  soil  and  subject  to  the  same 
treatment ;  can  any  one  doubt,  that  in  ten  years  the  small  tree  would  far 
outstrip  the  larger  one  in  growth,  and  would  possess  a  healthfulness  that  the 
extra  size  would  never  know  ?  Would  not  five  years  make  the  small  one, 
at  the  beginning,  the  largest  and  best  tree  ? 

We  once  went  with  a  friend  to  take  up  evergreens.  He  was  anxious  to 
take  large  ones,  or  those  five  or  six  feet  high,  and  was  accommodated.  We 
took  those  from  two  to  three  feet  high.  Both  parcels  were  planted  at  the 
same  time,  in  soils  equally  favorable.  Three-fourths  of  his  died,  the  re- 
mainder dwarfed,  while  ours  are  now  standing,  beautifully  tall  trees,  the 
admiration  of  all  who  look  upon  them. 

Where  the  soil  is  favorable,  we  believe  that  trees  almost  universally  suc- 
ceed best  when  they  remain  where  they  spring  up.  Fruit-trees  that  are 
casually  planted  and  grow  by  the  sides  of  fences  are  much  less  liable  to  the 
invasion  of  insects  than  those  stunted  by  frequent  removals.  Such  trees 
usually  have  a  good  soil,  made  better  yearly  by  the  contributions  of  the 
winds  that  drive  leaves  and  other  decomposable  matter,  and  lodge  around 
them.  Their  thrifty  growth  and  smooth  bark  seem  to  be  somewhat  a  guar- 
antee against  insects  and  disease.  Indeed,  self-sowed  trees  in  old  fields 
where  the  soil  is  shallow,  cold,  and  moist,  will  often  flourish  for  a  few  years. 
In  the  end,  they  grow  mossy,  insects  attack  them,  and  they  dwarf  and  die  ; 
not  because  they  have  too  much  root,  but  from  the  fact  that  they  have  not 
enough  soil. 
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To  as,  then,  the  secret  of  successful  tree-growing  lies,  in  the  Grst  place, 
in  having  a  well-prepared  soil,  deep,  well  pulverized,  and  sufficiently  dry  to 
throw  off  all  stagnant  water.  It  is  much  easier  to  create  necessary  moisture 
by  starring  the  soil,  than  to  get  rid  of  more  than  is  necessary.  Into  such  a 
soil  we  would  introduce  our  young  trees  as  early  as  possible,  with  all  the 
roots  and  fibres  that  promised  life  and  activity,  in  the  full  belief,  that  every 
year  they  have  passed  before  their  final  locating  adds  so  much  to  the  chances 
against  their  living,  and  actually  goes  to  shorten  the  natural  period  allowed 
them  for  old  age. 


DESIGN  FOR  A  RANGE  OF  GRAPE-HOUSES. 

BT   JOHN    B.    EATON,    BUFFALO. 

Among  the  many  designs  for  horticultural  structures  which  have  appeared 
in  your  journal,  I  do  not  remember,  Mr.  Editor,  to  have  seen  one  for  a  com- 
bined range  of  houses,  intended  to  produce  a  succession  of  grapes  from 
early  summer  to  late  autumn,  or  even  winter. 

It  is  my  impression  that  wherever,  in  this  country,  grapes  are  cultivated 
with  a  view  to  such  a  result,  it  is  usually  done  in  detached  houses.  To  this 
method,  although  it  may  have  some  advantages,  there  are  many  objections; 
not  the  least  of  which  is,  the  necessity  generally  existing  of  providing  a 
separate  heating  apparatus  for  each  house  to  be  warmed,  which  involves 
not  only  the  very  obvious  additional  labor,  but  I  am  convinced  a  greater 
expense  in  fuel,  not  to  speak  of  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  one  heat- 
ing apparatus  (whether  boiler  or  furnace)  and  several. 

With  this  conviction  I  send  you  drawings  of  such  a  range  as  I  con- 
ceive to  be  well  adapted  to  the  object  in  view,  not  as  being  anything  new 
in  principle,  but  with  the  desire  of  calling  the  attention  of  commercial  grape- 
growers,  of  which  there  are  now  so  many,  to  a  point  which  I  think  has  been 
somewhat  overlooked.  My  plans  present  a  range  of  gUss,  twenty  feet  in 
width  by  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  length,  affording  room  for  planting 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  vines  in  the  borders,  besides  which  a  large 
number  might  be  grown  in  boxes  or  pots.  The  range  should,  I  conceive,  be 
capable  of  furnishing  a  succession  of  ripe  fruit  from  early  in  June  until 
late  in  December,  and,  while  constructed  in  a  plain  and  inexpensive  manner, 
would  present  an  appearance  not  altogether  devoid  of  beauty,  or  discredita- 
ble to  any  situation  in  which  it  might  be  placed.  Its  elegance  would  be 
materially  increased  by  a  moderate  amount  of  ornamentation,  which  could 
be  done  at  a  small  additional  outlay;  but  it  being,  as  now  described,  intended 
solely  for  commercial  purposes,  I  have  avoided  all  exclusively  decorative 
work. 
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The  drawings  require  little  explanation.  Fig.  1  is  a  front  elevation,  and 
Pig.  2  a  gi*ound-plan  of  the  whole.  Fig.  3  an  elevation  of  either  one  of  the 
ends,  upon  an  enlarged  scale.  A  is  the  forcing-house,  heated  by  a  douJ;)le 
coil  of  pipe.  B  the  succession-house,  designed  to  follow  the  preceding  in 
time  of  maturity,  its  fruit  being  in  readiness  when  that  in  the  forcing-house 
is  out.  This  house  being  very  slightly  forwarded,  requires  but  a  single  coil 
of  pipe.  Its  fruit  being  just  in  advance  of  the  general  crop  of  cold-house 
grapes*  I  have  given  it  a  greater  area  than  the  other  houses,  with  a  view  to 
its  furnishing  the  largest  part  of  the  crop.     G  the  cold-house,  depending  for 
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its  warmth  entirely  upon  the  sun's  rays.  D  the  retarding-house,  intended 
to  commence  ripening  its  fruit,  as  that  in  the  cold-house  is  removed,  and  to 
preserve  it  upon  the  vines  until  well  into  the  winter.  It  is  heated  by  a 
single  coil  of  pipe,  which  would  doubtless  be  sufScient,  except  in  a  very 
cold  or  exposed  locality.  E  the  boiler-house,  containing  room  for  fuel, 
tools,  &c.,  and  affording  entrance  to  the  forcing  and  retarding-houses,  at 
times  when  the  severity  of  the  weather  may  render  it  inexpedient  to  open 
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the  outer  doors.  -Pthe  boiler,  from  which  all  the  bouses  may  be  heated  at 
once,  or  any  one  shut  off  at  pleasure,  by  means  of  the  stop-valves  K. 
Rarely,  if  ever,  would  more  than  two  houses  require  heat  at  the  same  time, 
and  during  a  large  part  of  the  season,  of  course,  no  fire  would  be  needed. 
JST hot-water  pipes.  O  doors.  Z  cistern,  receiving  the  water  from  the  roofs, 
and  furnished  with  a  force-pump  of  sufficient  power  to  thoroughly  shower 
every  part  of  the  range.  -L  ventilators,  of  which  the  lower  ones  are  wooden 
shutters,  hung  from  the  top,  and  opening  outwards,  secured  by  a  perforated 
rod  of  wood  or  iron  ;  the  upper  ones,  glazed  like  the  roof,  are  hung  alter- 
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nately  on  each  side  of  the  ridge,  and  operated  by  means  of  a  cord.  The 
large  ventilator  at  the  intersection  of  the  houses  should  be. constructed  with 
fixed  blind-slats  at  the  sides,  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
water,  with  shutters  in  the  bottom  in  the  manner  of  a  hot-air  register, 
worked  by  a  cord,  or  the  upright  sides  may  be  swingings  sashes,  which  I  do 
not,  however,  like  so  well. 
The  houses  are  all  of  similar  style  and  construction.    A,  (7,  and  D  are 
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each  20  by  40  feet,  and  B  20  by  60  feet  in  area.  The  side  walls  are  4  feet 
high,  built  upon  posts,  with  2  feet  of  wood-work,  in  which  are  the  lower  ven- 
tilators, and  2  feet  of  glass,  either  fixed  or  hanging  sashes.  The  latter  may 
be  adopted,  as  affording  more  thorough  ventilation,  if  desired,  but  I  should 
prefer,  if  the  lower  ventilators  were  insufficient  for  the  admission  of  the 
requisite  quantity  of  air,  to  increase  their  number  by  placing  one  in  each 
panel,  instead  of  alternate  ones,  as  in  the  elevations. 

The  roofs  are  curvilinear  spars  of  16  feet  radius,  and  16  feet  in  height  to 
the  apex.  They  are  intended  to  be  constructed  in  the  manner  which  has 
been  successfully  practised  here  for  some  years,  tjie  rafters  and  bars  being 
cut  out  with  a  circular  saw.  The  rafters,  which  are  placed  about  10  feet 
apart,  are  sawed  in  segments,  and  two  thicknesses  firmly  put  together,  by 
which  great  strength  is  secured,  and  the  necessity  of  supporting  columns 
entirely  obviated.  The  roof  bars  are  sawed  in  lengths  of  4  to  6  feet,  and 
are  much  stronger  and  less  costly  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  may  be 
thought  by  some  greatly  out  of  rule  to  place  span-roofed  houses  at  C  and  2>, 
but  I  am  satisfied  that  their  many  advantages  more  than  counterbalance  the 
partial  deprivation  of  sun  which  the  vines  on  the  northerly  sides  would 
experience,  and  which  would  be  somewhat  greater  than  in  a  lean-to  house  of 
less  width. 

If  it  be  desirable  that  the  time  of  ripening  should  be  nearly  equalized 
through  the  whole  house,  it  is  not  difficult  to  select  earlier  sorts  for  the 
northerly  sides,  which  will  naturally  be  retarded,  until  their  maturity  nearly 
corresponds  with  those  in  front ;  but  1  do  not  consider  it  a  disadvantage  to 
have  the  season  of  each  sort  prolonged  by  the  different  exposures,  and  think 
it  quite  feasible,  by  a  judicious  selection  of  varieties,  to  cause  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  those  two  houses  to  furnish  as  regular  a  succession  of  each 
sort  as  if  they  were  grown  in  distinct  apartments. 

I  should  prefer  to  place  the  extremities  of  the  range  nearly,  but  not  quite, 
opposite  to  the  cardinal  points,  so  that  the  front  of  B  should  face,  say,  south- 
south-east,  or  south-east  by  south.  The  most  exposed  ends  I  should  glaze 
also  upon  the  inside,  the  bars  being  rebated  for  the  purpose  on  both  sides. 
This  double-glazing,  as  I  know  by  experience,  is  of  great  advantage  in 
windy  weather,  which  is  a  much  greater  evil  to  contend  with  than  a  more 
intense  degree  of  cold.  With  a  still  atmosphere,  it  saves  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  fuel,  and  places,  the  temperature  much  more  under  control.  If 
the  northern  end  of  the  forcing-house  be  very  much  exposed,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  construct  it  entirely  of  wood,  tightly  battened. 

In  regard  to  glass,  there  are  many  different  opinions,  and  novices  are  fre- 
quently at  a  loss  how  to  decide  between  them.  The  heavy  sheet  or  plate 
glass,  whether  plain,  rolled,  or  enamelled,  undoubtedly  possesses  superior 
advantages,  but  its  much  greater  cost  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  its  employ- 
ment in  such  a  structure  as  I  am  describing,  in  which  economy  is  a  material 
point.  I  have  seen  so  many  houses  glazed,  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner, 
with  "  double-thick"  7x9  and  8x10  glass,  that  I  should  not  hesitate  to  use  it 
in  this  instance.  It  is  necessary  to  exercise  great  care  in  selecting  the 
glass,  as  none  but  perfectly  clear  lights  should  be  placed  where  they  will 
receive  the  sun's  ra^'s,  an  apparently  slight  imperfection  frequently  causing 
much  trouble  by  burning  tho  foliage.  The  slightly  imperfect  ones  will  do  no 
injury  on  the  north  side  of  the  roofs,  and  those  still  more  defective  may  be 
used  for  the  upright  portions,  the  south  front,  of  course,  excepted. 
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The  superiority  of  hot  water  over  every  other  method  of  heating  is  so 
generally  conceded,  that  I  should  employ  it,  as  a  matter  of  course.  There 
exists,  however,  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  the 
numerous  boilers  extant,  each  manufacturer  naturally  claiming  superior 
merit  for  his  own  pattern  over  every  other.  This  subject  I  am  not  now  pre- 
pared to  open  ;  I  should  even  hesitate  a  little  before  deciding  upon  one  for 
myself,  were  such  a  decision  requisite ;  your  readers  will  not,  therefore,  ex- 
pect me  to  give  an  opinion  for  them.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  perfection  of  a 
hot-water  apparatus  is  yet  reached,  notwithstanding  the  real  improve- 
ments which  have  been  made  within  the  past  few  years,  but  there  are  even 
now  several  very  excellent  boilers  in  use  ;  and  some  one  who  would  make 
a  thorough  examination  of  their  various  merits,  and  give  us  the  result,  with 
the  statistics,  for  comparison,  would  render  a  real  service  to  the  horticul- 
tural public. 


CULTURE   OF  ERANTHEMUM   PULCHELLUM. 

BT  DANIEL   BARKER,   HARTFORD,  COKN. 

Among  the  many  old  and  beautiful  flowering  plants,  which  from  some 
cause  are  almost  neglected,  except  by  here  and  there  a  devoted  lover  of  old 
as  well  as  new  plants,  the  Mranthemutn  pulcheUum,  holds  a  very  high  posi- 
tion. 

It  is  generally  treated  as  a  stove  plant,  and  but  seldom  seen  in  perfection. 
We  have  great  pleasure  in  using  our  efforts  to  bring  into  notice  this  most 
beautiful  plant,  because  it  is,  when  properly  treated,  a  most  lovely  and  inter- 
esting object ;  and  more  especially  as  it  is  one  of  a  great  number  of  good 
old  plants  which  have  been  displaced  by  such  as  possess  novelty,  but  in 
many  instances  little  ornament. 

During  the  month  of  March,  or  April,  select  some  half-ripened  wood  as 
cuttings,  placing  them  round  the  edge  of  a  pot,  in  good  sandy  soil.  Place 
the  pots  in  a  gentle  hotbed.  Soon  as  rooted,  place  them  in  pots  according 
to  the  amount  of  roots,  being  careful  not  to  over-pot  them  ;  return  them 
again  to  the  hotbed.  When  they  commence  growing,  pinch  out  their  tops, 
when  they  will  soon  commence  throwing  out  lateral  shoots.  They  must  be 
shifted  again,  as  soon  as  the  roots  show  themselves  through  the  bottom  of 
the  pots,  into  pots  two  sizes  larger  than  the  ones  in  which  they  have  been 
growing;  and  when  the  lateral  shoots  have  made  some  three  or  four  joints, 
these  joints  must  also  be  taken  off,  when  they  will  again  throw  out  more 
laterals:  by  this  means  a  handsome,  bushy  plant  will  be  obtained,  of  from 
one  foot  to  eighteen  inches  in  height.  This,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
will  be  about  the  beginning  of  June,  when  the  plants  must  be  removed  to  a 
cool  frame,  and  plunged  in  old  leaves  Or  spent  tanners'  bark,  protecting  them 
from  heavy  storms  of  rain,  and  being  careful  not  to  supply  them  with  too 
much  water. 

In  this  situation  the  shoots  will  become  well  matured,  and  the  plant  will 
become  dormant  early  in  the  fall.  They  may  be  kept  in  the  frame  as  long 
as  there  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  by  frost.  They  should  be  removed 
a  few  at  a  time  into  the  forcing-house,  having  been  previously  repotted  into 
pots  which  will  contain  about  half  an  inch  of  fresh  soil  around  their  roots. 
Supply  liberally  with  water  with  frequent  syringings  overhead. 
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The  result  of  this  treatment  will  be  beautifully-shaped  plants,  with  four 
shoots,  each  of  which  will  produce  three  lovely  clusters  of  blue  flowers. 

The  soil  in  which  the  Eranthemum  flourishes  is  equal  parts  of  good  fibrous 
loam,  sandy  peat,  and  good  rotten  leaf  mould. 

There  are  but  few  plants  the  cultivation  of  which  is  more  simple,  and  but 
few  that  are  more  beautiful ;  and  where  forced  flowers  are  in  request  during 
the  winter  months,  but  few  more  desirable.  * 

[A  well-timed  effort  on  behalf  of  an  old,  but  really  beautiful  plant.  We 
hope  Mr.  Barker  will  continue  his  labors  in  this  direction.  Many  of  our 
"  old  worthies"  are  too  diuch  neglected. — Ed.] 


THE  VENTILATION  OF  HORTICULTURAL  HOUSES. 

BT   WM.   CHORLTON. 

In  approaching  this  important  horticultural  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  ex- 
amine the  outward  bearings  of  the  case  ;  and,  in  so  doing,  we  must  refer 
to  the  causes  which  govern  the  currents  of  air  in  the  external  atmosphere. 
When  the  air  by  which  we  are  surrounded  becomes  heated,  it  expands,  and 
is  specifically  lighter,  in  consequence  of  which  it  mounts  upwards  ;  and  the 
colder  and  denser  air  which  surrounds  the  mass  thus  rarified,  rushes  in  to 
supply  its  place.  When  the  door  of  a  heated  apartment  is  thrown  open  a 
current  of  air  is  thereby*  immediately  produced,  the  warm  air  from  the 
apartment  passing  out  at  the  top  of  the  opening,  and  the  cold  air  from  the 
passage  rushing  in  at  the  bottom,  while  in  the  middle  it  is  stationary,  or 
nearly  enough  so  for  all  practical  explanations.  When  the  rays  from  the 
sun,  by. their  reflection  from  the  earth^s  surface,  have  heated  or  rarified  a 
portion  of  the  surrounding  air,  the  air  so  rarified  ascends  into  the  higher 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  colder  air  by  which  it  was  surrounded 
moves  forward  in  a  sensible  current  to  fill  the  vacuity.  From  the  above 
observations,  then,  it  is  readily  understood,  that  the  tendency  of  heated  air 
is  to  fly  upwards  ;  and,  also,  if  there  is  free  egress  from  the  higher  part  of 
any  ordinary  glass  structure,  the  inside  temperature  will  be  prevented  from 
attaining  to  any  considerably  higher  range  than  the  external  air  ;  while 
a  rapid  circulation  will  be  secured  by  the  drawing  in  of  colder  and  denser 
air  from  the  outside,  through  the  laps  of  the  glass,  crevices,  and  jointings  of 
even  the  best  constructed  house,  without  the  necessity  of  opening  any  bot- 
tom ventilators. 

"  By  far  the  larger  number  of  gardeners  attach  great  importance  to  pre- 
serving the  power  of  ventilating  their  houses  abundantly,  without,  perhaps, 
sufficiently  considering  the  nature  of  the  plants  they  have  to  manage  ;  and, 
as  has  been  justly  enough  said,  by  supposing  that  plants  require  to  be 
treated  like  man  himself,  they  consult  their  own  feelings  rather  than  the 
principles  of  vegetable  growth.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
effect  of  excessive  ventilation  is  more  frequently  injurious  than  advan- 
tageous ;  and  that  many  houses,  particularly  hothouses,  would  be  more 
skilfully  managed,  if  the  power  of  ventilation  possessed  by  the  gardener 
were  much  diminished. 

"Animals  require  a  continual  renovation  of  the  air  that  surrounds  them, 
because  they  speedily  render  it  impure  by  the  carbonic  acid  given  off,  and 
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the  oxygen  abstracted  by  animal  respiration.  But  the  reverse  is  what  hap- 
pens to  plants  ;  they  exhale  oxygen  during  the  day,  and  inhale  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  atmosphere,  thus  depriving  the  latter  of  that  which  would  ren- 
der it  unfit  for  the  sustenance  of  the  higher  orders  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom ;  and,  considering  the  manner  in  which  glass-houses  of  all  kinds  are 
constructed,  the  buoyancy  of  the  air  in  all  heated  houses  would  enable  it 
to  escape  in  sufficient  quantity  to  renew  itself  as  quickly  as  can  be  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  the  healthy  action  of  the  organs  of  vegetable 
respiration.  It,  therefore,  is  improbable  that  the  ventilation  of  houses  in 
which  plants  grow  is  necessary  to  them,  so  far  as  respiration  is  concerned." 
— Linaley^a  Theory  of  HorticvUure^  p,  150. 

It  is  now  a  well-known  fact,  that  many  plants  will  thrive  better  when 
confined  in  close  glass  cases  than  they  would  do  with  an  abundance  of  fresh 
air,  providing  light  is  duly  admitted  ;  and  it  is  as  fully  demonstrated  that 
light  is  more  indispensable  in  general  culture  than  a  constant  change  of  the 
atmosphere.  Under  the  influence  of  this  agent  chemical  action  progresses, 
carbonic  acid  is  decomposed,  the  oxygen  is  driven  off,  and  the  carbon  re- 
tained, and,  consequently,  according  to  the  deposit  and  amount  of  the  latter, 
so  will  be  the  more  or  less  solidity  of  vascular  tissue  in  the  plant,  saccha- 
rine matter  in  the  fruit,  and  corresponding  concentration  of  growth.  1  have, 
in  many  instances,  proved  the  truth  of  this  reasoning  in  practice  ;  and  we 
have  also  the  testimony  of  the  well-known  authority  Mr.  Knight*  in  sup- 
port of  the  same.  He  says,  (Hort.  Trans.,  ii.,  225,)  ''  It  may  be  objected 
that  plants  do  not  thrive,  and  that  the  skins  of  grapes  are  thick,  and  other 
fruits  are  without  flavor,  in  crowded  forcing-houses  ;  but  in  these  it  is  prob- 
ably light,  rather  than  a  more  rapid  change  of  air,  that  is  wanted.  For, 
in  a  forcing-house  which  I  have  long  devoted,  almost  exclusively,  to  experi- 
ments, I  employ  very  little  fire  heat,  and  never  give  air  till  my  grapes  are 
nearly  ripe,  in  the  hottest  and  brightest  weather,  further  than  is  just  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  leaves  being  destroyed  by  excess  of  heat.  Yet  this 
mode  of  treatment  does  not  at  all  lessen  the  flavor  of  the  fruit,  nor  render 
the  skins  of  the  grapes  thick  ;  on  the  contrary,  their  skins  are  always  most 
remarkably  thin,  and  very  similar  to  those  grapes  which  have  ripened  in 
the  open  air."  Now,  the  entire  exclusion  of  "fresh  air"  is  not  advocated 
here,  neither  would  it  be  judicious  during  all  periods  of  vegetable  growth, 
and  with  all  kinds  of  plants  ;  but  such  argument  goes  to  prove,  that  in  some 
cases  it  is  absolute,  and,  under  other  circumstances,  a  continual  flow  is  not 
required.  The  general  expression,  then,  **Admit  plenty  of  fresh  air,"  de- 
mands some  more  tangible  proof  than  the  mere  assertion,  before  the  advice 
is  acted  upon  ;  and  more  particularly  so,  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  fickle  and  changeable  climate  we  are  working  in,  and  where,- we  may 
say,  we  are  often  fighting  the  most  adverse  elements. 

Nearly  all  the  plants  that  are  cultivated  in  glass  structures  are  natives  of 
more  favored  climes  than  ours;  besides  which,  as  in  the  case  of  forcing  fruits, 
we  have  them  in  full  activity  at  a  time  when,  in  a  state  of  nature,  they 
would  be  at  rest;  and  out  of  doors,  onr  most  perverse  wintry  weather  is  in 
existence,  which  makes  it  self-evident  that  great  caution  is  needed  with  re- 
gard to  the  admission  of  external  influences.  A  few  examples  directly  from 
nature,  respecting  the  geographical  peculiarities,  though,  perhaps,  a  slight 
digression,  may  serve  to  illustrate  what  is  here  meant.  As  all  the  plants 
which  come  from  these  different  regions  must  be  somewhat  accommodated 
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accordingly,  we  have  no  other  resource  left  than  to  suit  their  organism. 
All  that  has  been  said  and  written  about  acclimating,  and  all  that  may  be 
in  future  attempted,  will  never  change  this  ;  and,  further,  all  that  we  can 
gain  is  only  a  knowledge  of  how  far  the  fixed  organic  structure  of  any 
plant  is  adaptable  to  our  necessary  artificial  conveniences. 

In  the  West  Indies  the  mean  average  in  the  shade  of  different  stations, 
extending  from  lat.  13°  to  18°,  is  about  80°  55',  and  the  difference  between 
the  hottest  and  coldest  months  is  not  more  than  5^  or  6^.  In  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  almost  under  the  equator,  it  is  nearly  the  same,  and  the  ther- 
mometer is  never  known  to  fall  below  60°  ;  and  so,  comparatively,  of  other 
tropical  countries.  In  addition  to  this  uniform  temperature,  many  of  the 
plants  from  such  regions  are  found  growing  in  the  woods  and  thickets,  and 
are  consequently  less  exposed  to  the  fluctuations  of  weather,  which  renders 
them  more  susceptible  to  injury  from  sudden  drafts  of  cold,  or  dry  air. 
From  the  above  we  may  infer  that  an  even,  genial,  and  somewhat  moist 
atmosphere,  ranging  from  85°  by  day,  with  sunlight,  and  60®  to  70°  at 
night,  is  suitable  for  stove-plants.  Such  in  practice  has  always  been  the 
best  and  most  successful  with  the  writer,  and  all  good  plant-growers  will 
testify  to  the  same.  A  house  where  stove-plants  are  grown  ought  never  to 
have  a  front  ventilator  opened,  nor  yet  a  door,  excepting  while  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pass  through. 

As  we  pass  away,  north  or  south,  from  the  torrid  zone,  there  is  a  corre- 
sponding difference  of  climate;  it  is  more  temperate,  but  the  extremes  of  ra- 
diation and  other  circumstances  become  greater.  In  the  tropics,  however, 
the  same  conditions  exist  in  the  more  elevated  situations,  the  sides  of  ex- 
posed hills,  and  other  like  differences  ;  and  these  conditions,  in  progressive, 
ratio,  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  temperate  regions  of  which  we  now  speak. 
Excepting  the  higher  portions  of  the  loftiest  mountains,  nearly  all  the  plants 
which  are  indigenous  to  these  adjoining  latitudes,  are,  in  cultivation,  techni- 
cally known  2^%  greenhouse.  Here  a  freer  circulation  of  air  may  be  allowed 
with  advantage.  It  requires,  however,  some  experience,  even  in  this  case, 
to  determine  what  amount  of  ventilation  is  most  suitable  for  the  various 
genera,  and  at  what  particular  periods  of  growth  and  weather  it  ought  to 
be  freely  given.  This  class  of  plants  are  not  confined  to  narrow  limits, 
they  are  spread  over  a  vast  geographical  range  ;  but  in  no  case  are  they 
able  to  bear  many  degrees  of  frost ;  and  while  some  are  very  impatient  of 
extreme  heat  and  dry  air,  and  equally  so  as  regards  cold,  there  are  others 
which,  during  the  growing  season,  will  bear  with  advantage  the  greatest 
heat  and  rarefication  of  the  air  that  occurs  in  any  country,  and,  when  at 
rest,  may  be  exposed  to  a  lower  temperature  than*  the  former  mentioned, 
provided  the  growth  is  fully  matured.  Both  may  be  considered  as  green- 
house plants,  and  are  commonly  accepted  as  such;  but  the  bare  mention  of 
these  different  constitutional  habits  goes  to  show  that  ventilation  ought  to 
vary  much  in  the  respective  treatment.  These  very  opposite  subjects  are 
often  congregated  together  in  the  same  house,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  and 
with  tolerable  success  if  the  warmer  and  colder  parts  of  the  apartment  be 
occupied  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  inmates.  For  example,  the 
upper  part  of  any  glass-house  is  generally  warmer,  while  the  lower  is 
colder;  and  these  two  extremes  are  mentioned  here  to  show  that  the  evil 
consequences  of  bottom  ventilation  may  be  prevented  at  all  times  when  the 
weather  is  unpropitious.     The  best  growers  of  fruits,  artificially,  are 
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aware  of  these  facts,  and  are  very  cautious  with  regard  to  ventilation, 
knowing  full  well  that  upon  this  point  the  greater  part  of  success  de- 
pends. 

To  return  more  directly  to  our  subject,  let  us  take  into  consideration  the 
general  form  of  glass-houses,  how  the  circulation  of  air  is  affected  by  ven- 
tilation and  artificial  heat,  and  what  effect  these  have  upon  the  vital  action 
of  plants.  Whatever  style  of  architecture  we  may  adopt  for  these  houses, 
it  is  only  comparatively  a  modification  of  the  common  lean-to  *as  respects 
the  circulation  of  air  within.  There  is  always  a  roof  overhead,  which  be- 
comes one  or  more  angles  above  the  lower  cube  ;  the  heat,  from  whatever 
source  it  may  be  obtained,  is  always  moving  up  into  these  higher  parts,  and, 
as  glass  is  a  good  conductor,  much  of  it  is  given  off  into  the  outside  atmoB- 
phere.  When  we  take  into  account,  also,  the  immense  number  of  small 
apertures  by  which  the  external  air  can  enter  from  below,  it  is  readily  seen, 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  complete  quiescence,  and  more  particularly 
when  the  heating  apparatus  is  working  there  must  be  a  tolerably  brisk 
movement  going  on,  although  the  means  for  ventilation  are  closed.  These 
conveniences  for  ventilation  are  generally  arranged  along  the  upper  part  of 
the  roof,  and  in  the  upright  front ;  and,  supposing  they  are  all  opened,  the 
consequence  is  a  quick  escape  of  the  heated  air  and  moisture  from  above, 
and  a  violent  rushing  in  of  that  which  is  denser,  colder,  and  drier  from  the 
outside  below,  in  extreme,  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
external  atmosphere,  increased  in  intensity  by  the  partial  vacuum  which  is 
being  produced.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  the  lower  stratum  of  air  in 
a  glass-house  may  be  rendered  several  degrees  lower  than  the  outside  tem- 
perature in  the  middle  of  a  hot  summer  day,  and  a  most  chilling  draft  when 
the  weather  is  colder.  If  the  air  has  been  for  some  time,  and  still  is,  under 
the  influence  of  artificial  heat,  these  effects  are  augmented,  not  so  much  in 
degree  as  the  less  qualified  state  of  the  plants  to  bear  such  extremes. 
Plants  are,  in  this  respect,  like  animals,  possessed  with  life,  having  per- 
spiring, respiring,  and  circulating  organs  of  great  delicacy,  and  equally,  or 
more,  susceptible  to  injury,  each  and  all  being  submissive  to  its  own  con- 
stitutional entailment ;  and  it  behooves  us  to  study  how  we  may  best  adapt 
our  care  of  them  ;  for,  depend  upon  it,  if  we  do  not  humor  their  peculi- 
arities, they  will  give  us  neither  pleasure  nor  profit.  Let  us  stop  for  a 
moment  to  discuss  the  relative  conditions.  As  stated  above,  our  climate  is 
extremely  changeable  ;  one  day  hot  and  dry,  the  next  cool  and  moist ;  in 
summer  we  have  often  a  torrid  heat,  and  in  winter  a  polar  cold,  with  a 
frequent  change  of  30^  to  40^  in  a  few  hours  at  any  time  of  year.  The 
plants  we  cultivate  in-  glass-houses,  either  as  fruits  or  for  oniament,  are 
either  from  the  torrid  zone,  (where  the  extremes  of  temperature  may  bo 
only  10**  or  12®  throughout  the  year,)  or  more  uniformly  mild  regions  than 
our  own.  The  object  of  our  artificial  structures  is,  to  furnish  these  subjects 
with  a  similar  climate  to  that  from  which  they  were  imported,  and  this,  too, 
very  often,  during  the  continuance  of  our  arctic  winters.  Is  it  not  reason- 
able, then,  to  conclude,  that  the  admission  of  such  climatic  fluctuations  as 
are  common  to  our  continent  must  be  nullifying  our  intentions,  and  para- 
lyzing in  the  effects  produced  upon  the  plants  ? 

In  making  the  above  remarks,  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  fresh 
air  or  copious  ventilation  is  invariably  an  evil ;  far  from  it.  Without  a  pure 
atmosphere  no  plant  will  flourish  for  any  length  of  time  ;  neither  will  fruit 
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be  of  good  quality,  or  flowers  highly  colored,  or  odorous  ;  but  I  would  cau- 
tion all  fruit  and  flower-growers  against  accepting  the  too  common  method  of 
admitting  bottom  drafts,  without  a  due  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  ex- 
ternal atmosphere,  and  also  the  stage  of  growth  of  the  inmates.  All  that  is 
needed  in  this  respect  is  a  suitable  temperature  and  atmosphere,  with 
abundance  of  light  and  a  freedom  from  any  noxious  gases. 

A  few  observations  of  a  more  mechanical  character  may  be  of  service. 
We  have  seen,  so  far,  that  heat  may  be  diffused  through  the  whole  cube  of 
a  house,  but  the  tendency  is  to  pass  upwards,  and  out  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  roof;  consequently  there  is  a  circulation  of  air  in  the  interior,  in  propor- 
tion according  to  the  influences  at  work.  This,  however,  is  not  always  in 
a  direct  perpendicular  line,  and  even  a  cool  bottom  current  may  be  produced 
without  the  aid  of  any  ventilation.  If  we  choose  the  common  flue  as  an  il- 
lustration, and  consider  it  as  placed  on  the  ground  level  along  the  ex- 
treme front,  the  end  nearest  to  the  fire  will  be  the  hottest,  and  of  course  the 
radiated  heat  greater.  In  this  case  the  opposite  end  close  to  the  ground, 
at  the  back,  will  be  the  coldest  and  heaviest,  and  the  air  will  move  along 
the  floor  in  a  diverging  diagonal  stream,  to  take  the  place  of  that  which  is 
more  rarified,  the  which  will  also  travel  in  a  contrary  direction  near  the  top. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  one  part  of  a  house  so  heated  will  be  comparative- 
ly cold,  while  the  other  is  warm.  If  hot-water  pipes  are  laid  in  the  same 
position,  with  one  flow  and  one  return,  the  warmth  at  both  ends  of  the  house 
is  equalized,  the  curreat  being  direct  with  the  plane  of  the  roof,  and  the  cold- 
est part  will  be,  in  less  extreme,  along  the  ground  level  at  the  back.  In 
both  examples  there  is  a  disparity  of  temperature  ;  but  if  in  the  former  the 
flue  were  continued  in  return  a  short  distance  from  the  back,  the  heat  would 
be  more  generally  diffused  through  the  whole  atmosphere,  and  in  the  latter 
nearly  equal  in  all  parts,  while  a  constant  circulation  is  kept  up  by  the  draw 
from  the  outside. 

There  have  been  many  mechanical  contrivances  introduced  for  ventilating 
glass-houses,  intended  to  supersede  the  common  lif^up,  let-down,  or  sliding 
sash,  all  of  which  are  more  expensive  than  useful.  The  main  principle  in- 
volved in  such  inventions  is,  the  opportunity  for  admitting  air  from  a  cham- 
ber above  the  roof,  and  also  warming  it  before  entering  the  house  in  front. 
The  known  necessity  for  such  appliances  goes  to  prove  the  evil  of  cold  drafts, 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  let  into  a  house,  if  the  ordinary 
ventilators  are  attended  to  in  a  sensible  manner ;  consequently  such  ma- 
chinery can  be  dispensed  with.  True,  if  no  attention  is  given  to  the  way  in 
which  the  admission  of  air  is  performed,  much  injury  may  be,  and  often  is 
done,  and  many  of  the  complaints  of  shrivelled  leaves,  stagnation  of  growth, 
mildew,  and  other  bad  efifects,  have  their  origin  in  this  cause.  The  object  of 
ventilation  ought  always  to  be  the  maintaining  a  suitable  temperature  and 
atmosphere  within,  while  sudden  differences  are  avoided.  If  a  house  should 
happen  to  become  too  hot,  it  is  not  advisable  to  immediately  throw  open  all 
the  ventilators,  even  though  otherwise  such  might  be  suitable,  but  to  do  so  by 
degrees ;  because  by  such  course  the  heat  would  pass  off  so  rapidly  as  to 
produce  a  temporary  vacuity,  and  an  intense  reduction  of  temperature,  the 
which  would  condense  the  moisture  previously  in  solution  with  the  atmos- 
phere, rendering  it  cold  and  dry  immediately  surrounding  all  surfaces  of  the 
plants  that  shortly  before  were  being  stimulated  by  opposite  influences.  Un- 
such  circumstances  the  juices  undergoing  assimilation  in  the  leaves  are 
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drawn  out,  a  violently  paralyzinf^  efifect  is  produced  through  the  whole  struc- 
ture, a  possibility  of  permanently  rq^ucing  the  vital  energy,  and  tlie  accom- 
panying proneness  to  disease  and  premature  death. 

It  is  requisite  also  to  keep,  as  near  as  possible,  an  equal  temperature  over 
all  parts  of  a  house  when  the  ventilators  are  open,  the  which  needs  some 
caution.  The  wind  may  blow  in  a  diagonal  line  over  the  roof,  or  it  may  pass 
longitudinally.  In  either  case,  if  the  openings  are  equal  in  extent  on  the 
whole  length,  a  strong  current  will  enter  the  inside  at  the  opposite  end,  and 
a  rolling,  as  it  were,  of  a  cold  volume  down  to  and  along  the  lower  base  ; 
and  the  warm  air  will  be  rapidly  expelled  at  the  windward  point  of  the 
upper  openings.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  best  to  reduce  the  openings,  or 
keep  closed,  according  to  circumstances,  at  the  leeward  end,  and  thereby 
prevent  the  evil.  Again,  the  wind  may  strike  directly  across  the  roof,  which 
will  require  all  the  openings  to  be  alike,  but  care  is  necessary  here  that  it  is 
not  allowed  to  enter  so  as  to  produce  a  cold  and  chilling  effect. 

There  are  many  other  details  of  similar  character  to  what  is  recorded, 
which  only  require  a  trifling  observation  in  the  operator,  consequently  they 
need  not  be  mentioned ;  and  I  hope  these  few  remarks  may  be  of  service  to 
the  amateur,  for  whose  benefit  they  are  penned. 

[Mr.  Chorlton  has  here  touched  upon  a  most  important  subject,  and  one 
but  little  understood.  His  article  is  too  long  for  comment,  but  we  can  not 
let  the  occasion  go  by  without  endorsing  the  general  principle  here  set  forth. 
The  extract  from  Knight  is  specially  to  the  point,  aud  contains  good  sound 
doctrine,  which  addresses  itself  with  peculiar  force  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
intelligent  grower. — Ed.] 


THE     DIOSCOREA    BATATAS. 

BT   F.  HOLUOK,  M.  D.,  STATBN   ISLAND. 

The  result  of  my  fourth  year's  expenence  with  the  Dioscorea  batatas  is, 
that  I  am  satisfied  it  may  be  made  a  profitable  and  desirable  article  of  cul- 
tivation, at  least  for  the  garden. 

On  deeply  dug  grounds,  with  a  medium  supply  of  well-rotted  stable  ma- 
nure, I  have  produced  roots  weighing  six  pounds,  from  one  plant,  and  I  think 
they  may  be  made  to  average  five  pounds.  Some  of  mine  were  planted  one 
foot  apart  each  way,  and  others  only  six  inches  apart  one  way  by  a  foot  the 
other.  On  the  same  soil  I  observed  no  difierence  in  the  product,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  I  think  those  at  six  inches  were  the  best. 

I  decidedly  think  that  the  plant  was  much  weakened  when  *  we  first  had 
it,  conatitvtionaUy^  by  having  been  so  much  subdivided  to  increase  the  quan- 
tity for  sale.  The  largest  roots  I  could  raise* at  first  were  very  small  com- 
pared with  those  I  can  raise  now,  and  it  certainly  has  improved  each  year, 
as  the  part  planted  has  been  larger  and  better  developed. 

The  number  of  axillary  tvhers  has  also  increased,  and  they,  too,  have 
been  larger.  In  fact,  the  number  produced  of  these  tubers  is  enormous. 
They  cover  the  ground,  and  thousands  have  to  be  dug  in,  or  left  on  the 
surface.  They  will,  however,  remain  in  the  ground  all  winter  and  come  up 
themselves  quite  thick  in  the  spring. 

These  tubers  will  form  good  roots .  when  planted  the  following  year,  but 
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not  such  large  ones  as  those  from  other  roots.  The  true  plan  seems  to  me 
to  be  this  with  thcun  :  To  plant  them  quite  thick,  almost  like  seed,  the  fol- 
lowing year  after  they  are  produced,  and  let  them  make  small  roots,  which 
plant  again  the  next  year,  say  six  inches  by  twelve,  and  they  will  then  form 
fine  roots  of  four  to  six  pounds  each. 

When  roots  are  planted  it  is  best  to  lay  them  along  the  ground,  horizon- 
tally, and  just  cover  them  over — at  least  mine  did  best  that  way.  Next  to 
whole  roots,  it  is  best  to  plant  the  thin  ends  of  the  largest  roots,  which  are 
not  good  to  cook. 

I  should  perhaps  remark  here,  that  the  product  of  every  plant  is  not  one 
root,  but  often  two  or  three. 

The  larger  the  root  is  that  is  planted,  the  larger  the  product  will  be  as  a 
general  rule.  The  planted  root  does  not  grow,  nor  does  it  rot  away,  but 
only  shrinks  up,  and  hardens.  The  earliest  start  and  the  best  growth  are 
made  from  the  top  of  the  root,  on  the  tip  end  of  the  thin  part. 

It  is  now  demonstrated  that  this  root  is  perfectly  hardy,  even  in  very 
severe  climates,  and  it  will  also  t<zke  care  of  itself.  Any  part  left  in  the 
ground  will  produce  other  roots  the  next  year,  and  the  little  tubers  formed 
above  ground  will  do  the  same.  In  fact,  numbers  of  these  will  strike  and 
make  roots  as  large  as  the  little  finger,  by  fall. 

This  root  may,  therefore,  be  planted  on  the  western  prairies,  and  all  along 
the  various  overland  routes  to  California.  In  all  those  plains  and  valleys, 
and  even  on  the  mountain  slopes,  I  feel  confident  it  would  soon  multiply,  if 
once  planted  ;  so  that  emigrants  and  others,  who  have  to  traverse  those 
now  foocUess  regions,  could  always  depend  upon  it  as  a  means  of  subsist- 
ence. 

The  importance  of  this,  it  seems  to  me,  can  scarcely  be  overrated,  and  I 
trust  this  brief  allusion  will  call  attention  to  it.  The  Federal  government 
should  see  to  this,  and  have  the  Dioscorea  planted  at  the  various  military 
stations,  and  along  the  routes  which  the  troops  traverse.  A  single  quart  of 
the  little  tubers  would  start  the  plant  over  hundreds  of  miles,  and  then, 
as  I  before  observed,  it  would  take  care  of  itself.  Even  on  sandy  plains^  I 
have  no  doubt  but  it  would  attain  at  least  an  eatable  size. 

It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  contribute  my  share  of  the  tubers  for 
this  purpose,  from  my  own  stock,  if  any  one  will  do  the  work. 

Doubtless  there  are  other  wild  regions  in  our  country  where  a  similar  ex- 
periment could  be  tried,  and  if  any  gentleman  feels  desirous  of  trying  it,  I 
will  send  him  the  tubers  with  pleasure. 

Those  who  wish  to  trace  these  experiments  from  the  beginning,  will  find 
my  previous  articles  in  the  back  volumes  of  the  Horticulturist,  and  those  in 
the  city  who  would  like  to  see  the  roots — as  seeing  is  believing — will  find 
specimens  at  Mr.  Elliot's  seed  store,  in  John  St. 

[Dr.  Hollick  deserves  much  credit  for  the  persistent  manner  in  which  he 
has  carried  out  his  experiments  with  the  greatly  abused  Dioscorea.  It  is 
only  by  such  experiments  that  its  value,  whatever  it  may  be,  can  become 
fully  known.  We  have  never  believed  that  it  was  destined  to  supersede  the 
common  Potato,  but  supposed,  notwithstanding,  that  it  might  have  some 
useful  properties.  There  is  one  thing  at  least  about  it  which  makes  us  wish 
that  it  might  be  introduced  into  every  garden,  and  the  owner  compelled  to 
dig  it  out  clean  :  the  ground  would  thus  get  a  *^  stirring  up''  greatly  bene- 
ficial to  it,;and  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  would  not  get  in  any  other 
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way.  Dr.  Hollick's  suggestion,  that  the  Dioscorea  should  be  planted  along 
our  military  routes,  might  very  well  be  taken  into  consideration  by  our 
government ;  though  we  can  hardly  hope  for  action  on  suck  a  subject  in  that 
quarter. — Ed.] 


ORNAMENTAL    GRASS. 

STIPA   PKNNATA (  FEATHER   GRASS ). 

This  Grass,  so  often  found  in  the  win- 
dows of  our  seedsmen's  shops,  is  one  of 
the  most  graceful  of  its  tribe.  It  is  among 
the  grasses  what  the  Bird  of  Paradise  is 
amon^  birds. 

It  IS  a  perennial,  with  fibrous  roots; 
leaves  in  thick  tufts,  upright,  long,  narrow, 
sharp,  rather  rough,  and  dark  green; 
sheaths  of  leaves  striated,  very  long,  espe- 
cially the  uppermost  one,  which  is  also 
considerably  swollen,  inclosing  the  young 
head  of  flowers,  rising  above  it  when 
blooming,  the  leaf  being  bent  back,  pen- 
dulous, striated,  and  with  edges  turned 
inwards  ;  stipules  oblong,  blunt ;  panicle 
or  head  of  flowers  on  a  stem  about  a  foot 
high,  erect,  composed  of  six  or  seven  flow- 
ers ;  calyx  of  two  nearly  equal,  spear-head 
shaped,  concave,  pointed  valves,  contain- 
ing one  floret ;  corolla  of  two  valves  nearly 
equal  in  length,  the  outer  valve  spear- 
head shaped,  edges  turned  in,  slightly 
keeled,  with  a  terminal,  twisting,  feathery 
at^n,  sometimes  a  foot  long,  jointed,  and 
finally  separable  at  the  base  ;  inner  valve 
much  narrower,  awnless,  turned  in  at  the 
edges,  smooth.  Seed  cylindrical,  pointed, 
loose,  closely  inclosed  in  the  hardened 
outer  valve  of  the  corolla,  which  is  very 
sharp,  and  barbed  with  bristles  at  the 
base,  so  that,  after  being  borne  through 
the  air  sustained  by  the  long  awn,  when 
it  alights  upon  the  soil  it  there  soon  pene- 
trates, and  is  retained  by  the  barbs. 

The  beautiful  and  feathery  appearance 
of  the  awns  arises  from  their  being  thickly 
set  with  very  fine,  soft,  whitish,  semi-transparent,  diverging  hairs. 

It  is  found  on  dry,  mountain,  rocky  soils,  and  in  such  a  situation  was  dis- 
covered about  the  year  1724,  by  Dr.  Richardson,  in  company  with  Thomas 
Lawson,  both  good  botanists,  on  the  limestone  rocks  hanging  over  a  little 
valley,  called  Long  Sleadale,  about  six  miles  north  of  Kendal,  in  Westmore- 
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land.  (Ray'B  Synopsis,  3d  ed.,  p.  393.)  No  one  has  detected  it  there  since, 
nor  in  any  other  part  of  the  British  Islands,  and  we  fear  that  it  no  longer 
belongs  to  oar  native  Flora.  It  blooms  in  August,  and  ripens  its  seed  about 
the  middle  of  September.  It  belongs  to  the  TriandHa  Digynia  class  and 
order  of  the  Linnasan  system. 

Mr.  Sinclair  says  that  he  never  could  obtain  plants  from  the  seed  of  this 
grass  when  sown  in  the  ordinary  way  on  soils  in  open  situations,  and  it  may 
be  owing  to  some  peculiarity  of  this  kind  that  it  is  now  not  to  be  found  wild 
in  this  country.  In  pots  and  favorable  positions  the  seeds  vegetate  very 
well.  In  many  parts  of  Germany  it  grows  naturally  on  Alpine  or  dry,  sandy 
places  much  exposed  to  the  sun. 

Gerardc,  more  than  two  centuries  since,  says,  "  This  elegant  plant  Clusius 
first  observed  to  grow  naturally  in  the  mountain  nigh  to  the  baths  of  fiaden 
in  Germany.  It  is  nourished  for  its  beauty  ip  sundry  of  our  English  gar- 
dens, and  is  worn  by  ladies  and  gentlewomen  instead  of  a  feather,  the  which 
it  exquisitely  resembles/' 

It  is  readily  propagated  by  divison  in  the  spring,  and  flourishes  in  an  open 
situation  and  light  soil,  especially  if  the  soil  contains  chalk,  or  has  lime- 
rubbish  mixed  with  it.—  Qardener^s  Chronicle, 
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BY   DR.   GEO.    PEPPER   NORBIS,  NEW  WILMINGTON,    DEL. 

Apples. — In  the  present  pear  excitement  and  grape  mania  we  are  neg- 
lecting our  standard  fruit.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  about 
the  preservation  of  pears  and  grapes  during  winter  months,  experience 
proves  that  we  are  without  any  fruit  except  apples  from  December  to  June. 
Facts  are  stubborn  things.  No  one  will  rejoice  more  than  the  writer  when 
winter  pears  and  native  grapes  are  plenty  in  February,  but  until  there  is 
more  prospect  of  it  than  at  present,  let  us  not  neglect  the  universally  re- 
spected apple. 

JBaldtoin. — Although  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  this  is  one  of  our  most 
popular  varieties  ;  a  good  bearer,  and  a  fine-flavored  apple.  Ripe  from 
November  to  March. 

Caleb. — One  of  the  best  early  sweet  apples.  A  vigorous  grower,  and  pro- 
ductive ;  good  for  eating  or  cooking.  Does  well  in  this  vicinity.  August 
and  September. 

Early  JBarvest. — Another  good  early  sweet  apple  ;  a  valuable  fruit  either 
for  dessert  or  cooking.    Does  well  in  this  vicinity.    July  and  August. 

JFbUavHUer. — Under  the  sobriquet  of  "  Fall  de  Walldes"  this  apple  is  known 
among  our  farmers.  For  general  cultivation  it  deserves  all  that  can  be 
said  in  its  favor  ; — though  not  a  first-class  fruit  for  the  table,  yet  its  good 
size,  appearance,  fair  flavor,  and  its  great  certainty  of  yield,  entitle  it  to  a 
position  in  the  front  rank.  It  is  not  so  much  the  apple  for  the  amateur  as 
for  the  farmer,  who  wants  an  apple  for  general  use — eating,  cooking,  paring, 
etc.,  etc.     November  to  February. 

Golden  JSusset, — A  favorite  variety,  of  golden  russety  hue.  January  to 
April. 

Pennock. — Probably  ofteuer  met  with  in  the  Wilmington  market  than 
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other  variety ;  although  ito  liability  to  bitter  rot  is  compelliDg  it  to  give 
way  to  better  varietiee.  A  native  of  Pennsylvania  ;  large,  deep,  red  apple, 
with  a  pleasant  sweetisli  flavor  ;  good  for  eating  or  cooking.  November  to 
March. 

Smith's  Cider, — A  Pennsylvania  apple  ;  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and 
productive  varieties  ;  greenish  white,  juicy,  acid  flavor.  A  profitable  fruit 
December  to  March. 

Smokehouse. — One  of  the  oldest  and  best  known.  Tree  vigorous,  and  a 
great  bearer ;  medium-sized  fruit,  yellowish,  crisp,  and  acid  ;  excellent  for 
pies  and  cooking  purposes  generally.     October  to  March. 

Other  favorite  varieties  are,  Jefferies,  (native  of  Chester  county,)  Lady 
Apple,  Maiden's  Blush,  (New  Jersey,)  Rambo,  (an  excellent  variety,  and 
very  popular  in  this  neighborhood,)  Summer  Pearmain,  (much  esteemed  in 
New  Jersey,)  Porter  Roman  Stem,  (resembles  Yellow  Belle  Fleur,)  Strode's 
Birmingham,  Tolman's  Sweeting,  and  Vandevere,  a  native  of  this  place  ; 
a  fine  apple  for  cooking,  but  subject  to  bitter  rot,  and,  like  Pennock,  has 
been  superseded  by  Smokehouse  and  other  better  varieties.  Christiana 
originated  in  this  neighborhood,  and  is  ranked  "very  good.'*  King  of 
Tompkins  County  deserves  a  trial  in  this  vicinity. 

Trees  should  be  selected  of  reliable  nurserymen,  by  the  purchaser  in  per- 
son, if  possible,  either  in  the  autumn  or  early  spring  ;  fall  planting  is  pre- 
ferred here  ;  forty  feet  apart  is  the  usual  distance.  With  good  soil,  proper 
situation,  well-selected  varieties  of  vigorous  trees,  and  fair  culture,  the 
apple  can  hardly  fail  to  become  a  remunerative  crop. 


TREE-MO  VER. 

The  accompanying  cut  illustrates  a  very 
convenient  contrivance  for  moving  large 
trees,  for  the  drawing  of  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  a  young  friend.  It  is  not  a  re- 
cent invention,  but  will  probably  be  new  to 
many  of  our  readers.  It  almost  explains 
itself.  The  truck  is  backed  against  the 
tree,  the  tongue  thrown  up  against  the 
body,  and  secured  by  stout  cords.  The 
earth  is  then  removed  from  around  the  roots, 
the  tongue  pulled  down  by  means  of  the 
rope  attached  to  the  end  of  the  tongue,  a 
team  hitched  fast,  and  the  tree  moved  to  its 
new  quarters.  The  truck  is  placed  over  the 
hole  in  which  the  tree  is  to  be  planted,  the 
tongue  thrown  up,  and  the  tree  is  then  in 
just  the  right  position  for  filling  in  the  earth. 
,  A  truck  of  this  kind  would  be  very  useful 
^'  in  planting  parks  and  large  grounds,  and  a 
small  one  would  be  useful  for  general  pur- 
poses. 
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Communications,  Letters,  Catalogues,  Periodicals,  &c.,  intended  for  the 
perusal  of  the  Editor,  and  packages  by  Express,  should  be  directed  to  the 
care  of  C.  M.  Saxton,  25  Park  Row,  New  York.  Exchanges  should  bo  ad- 
dressed to  *'  The  Horticulturist." 


Our  present  number  will  rench  our  readers  in  the  midst  of  their  spring  preparations,  a  busj 
but  joyous  time  for  the  gardener.  We  should  be  glad  to  know  that  we  had  done  something  to 
assist  bim  in  his  labors.  Some,  no  doubt,  will  have  a  portion  of  their  labor  to  do  over,  for 
the  ground  is  frozen  hard  again,  and  as  we  write  our  last  lines  it  is  snowing  fast. — We  have  re- 
ceived complaints  from  some  of  our  subscribers  that  they  do  not  receive  the  magazine 
promptly.  It  is  miuled  here  regularly,  and  the  fault  lies  at  the  door  of  the  post-office.  We  are 
now  investigating  the  cause  of  miscarriage,  and  would  like  to  hear  from  all  our  subscribers  who 
do  not  receive  the  magazine  in  good  season. — Again  we  have  to  lament  the  necessity  for  crowd- 
ing out  some  very  interesting  matter,  and  our  inability  to  answer  a  number  of  questions  for 
want  of  room;  the  matter  itself,  however,  will  be  none  the  worse  for  waiting,  and  it  is  just  as 
well  that  our  readers  should  know  that  we  have  some  good  things  still  in  store  for  them. 

Shading  Greenhouses. — Where  plants,  such  as  the  Fuchsia,  Gloxinia,  Achimenes,  &c., 
are  kept  under  glass  during  summer,  it  becomes  necessary  to  break  the  force  of  the  sun's  full 
rays,  and  this  is  frequently  done  in  a  slovenly  manner.  What  is  wanted  in  such  cases  is  an 
elegant  application,  one  easily  applied  and  easily  removed,  and  which  will  break  off  the  sun's 
rays  without  making  a  heavy  shade.  We  have  been  In  the  habit  of  using  a  mixture  of  whiting 
and  linseed  oil,  which  answers  the  purpose  well.  The  following,  translated  from  the  Revtte 
HortieoU,  would  seem  to  be  a  good  preparation,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  have  some  of  our 
readers  try  it,  and  report  the  result : 

'*  Wheat  flour  slightly  cooked  in  a  small  quantity  of  milk  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  thin  clear 
paste  or  jelly,  and  spread  on  the  glass  with  a  soft  brush.  This  paste  dries  immediately,  and 
forms  a  light  layer,  or  fine  membrane  so  to  speak,  which  allows  the  transmission  of  a  light,  soft* 
continued,  as  strong  as  that  through  unpolished  glass,  to  which  it  may  be  compared,  and  much 
less  sombre  and  unequal  than  that  through  Spanish  white  during  the  absence  of  the  sun.  It 
resists  rains  and  tempests  as  well  as  Spanish  white,  and  is  removed  as  easily  by  means  of  a 
rough  brush  and  warm  water."  

The  Scuppernong  Grape.— Mr.  McLean,  writing  from  North  Carolina,  says :  **  I  see  a 
description  of  the  Scuppernong,  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  of  Georgia.  *It  is  a  good  description  of  a 
seedling,  but  not  of  the  grape  generally.  He  mistakes  the  origin  of  that  fine  grape.  I  may  say 
something  about  it  on  gaining  more  information  than  I  now  have.  We  consider  the  Scupper- 
nong and  Bullus  as  original  grapes ;  the  first  produces  from  seed  both  light  and  black  grapes. 
The  Bullus  has  never  been  known  to  produce  the  Scuppernong,  not  even  the  inferior  seedling, 
which  is  easily  told  from  the  genuine  grape  by  any  one  that  has  noticed  them  closely." 
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A  New  Work  on  the  Grapb.— MesBn.  Sazton,  Barker  &,  Co.,  have  in  press  an  elabo- 
rate work  on  the  culture  of  the  Grape,  by  Dr.  Grant,  of  lona.  It  will  probably  be  the  best  book 
yet  publiahed  on  that  aubjeot.  

Mr.  HusMan's  Wine. — In  speaking  of  this  wine  last  month,  we  stated  that  it  had  become 
a  little  sour.  Justice  requires  us  to  say  that  we  have  discovered  a  reason ^for  it  in  the  fact  that 
the  bottle  had  remained  opened  for  a  day  or  two  near  a  hot  fire,  which  would  injure  the  best 
made  article.     We  are  still  of  opinion,  however,  that  it  is  an  excellent  wine. 


The  Charlton  Strawberry  and  Chorlton's  Prolific,  we  are  assured,  are  not  one  and  the  same 
thing.    The  former  we  do  not  know ;  the  latter  we  do,  and  it  is  a  good  one. 

The  new  Chinese  Pinks.— Anyng  the  annuals  recently  introduced,  the  new  Chinese 
Pinka  promise  to  be  among  the  most  popular.  We  present  our  readers  with  a  drawing  of 
one  of  the  new  varieties,  named  Dianthwt  Ckinensis  Heddewigii,  which,  with  a  fuller  descrip- 
tion, was  crowded  out  of  the  body  of  the  magazine,  and  now  very  gracefully  makes  its  appear- 
ance on  our  Table.  We  learn  from  our  foreign  files  that  we  are  indebted  for  this  beautiful 
flower  to  M.  Heddewig,  of  St.  Petersburgh,  who  obtained  it  from  Japan,  and  sent  some  of  the 
seed  to  London,  where  it  flowered  in  1859.  It  closely  resembles  the  old  Chinese  Pink,  but  is 
much  superior  in  size  and  richness  of  coloring,  embracing  every  conceivable  hue  of  crimson, 
maroon,  violet,  rose,  and  white.  "  The  markings  of  the  individual  flowers  are  strikingly  beau- 
tiful ;  some  have  a  centre  of  rich  velvety  crimson,  shading  off  towards  the  edge  of  the  petals 
with  lighter  crimson  and  rose ;  others,  with  a  maroon  centre,  have  the  rest  of  the  petals  cu- 
riously marbled  and  blotched,  while  others  are  striped  with  various  shades  of  rose,  lake,  pink, 
and  white.  This  diversity  of  color,  where  several  plants  are  grown  together,  forms  a  mass  quite 
IndescTibable."  This  description  ia  fully  borne  out  by  the  beautiful  colored  drawing  from 
which  our  engraving  is  taken.  The  flowers  are  three  inches  in  diameter.  The  plant  blooms 
freely,  and  grows  about  a  foot  high. 

Closely  allied  to  this  is  the  D,  C.  lacmiaiM,  which,  however,  grows  two  feet  high,  with  flowers 
about  four  inches  in  diameter,  each  petal  consisting  of  a  long,  delicate  fringe,  some  double, 
others  aingle.  The  colors  are  pure  white,  flesh,  rose,  various  shades  of  red,  carmine,  violet, 
purple,  and  rich  maroon,  some  being  all  of  one  color,  and  others  striped  and  spotted. 

Such  are  the  new  Chinese  Pinks,  aa  we  find  them  described  and  colored.  They  are  constant 
bloomers,  and  hardy,  and  we  hope  to  see  them  in  every  garden. 

GiSHURST's  Compound  for  Destroying  Insects.— We  have  received  a  sample  of  this 
preparation  from  Mr.  Bridgeman,  878  Broadway,  K.  Y.,  for  trial.  It  is  certainly  effectual  on 
the  Green  Fly  and  Bed  Spider,  and  we  are  led  to  believe,  from  what  we  know,  and  from  the 
recommendations  accompanying  it,  that  it  will  destroy  most  of  th^  insects  which  prey  upon 
plants ;  probably  all.  We  shall  give  it  a  thorough  trial  on  all.  We  hope  buch  of  our  readers 
as  may  try  it  will  give  us  the  result. 

We  made  a  brief  visit  to  Jersey  City  a  few  days  since,  and  stopped  at  Mr.  John  Henderson's, 
where  we  saw  immense  quantities  of  Fuchsias  and  Verbenas  in  the  finest  possible  condition, 
these  being  his  specialties.  We  then  went  round  to  Mr.  Peter  Henderson's,  who  grows  Roses 
on  a  great  scale.  We  saw  probably  not  far  from  ten  thousand  Roses  in  pots,  all  in  the  best 
posrible  condition,  and  coming  on  finely  for  market.  We  have  been  promised  some  statistics 
on  the  "  Rose  trade  "  which  will  be  interesting.    We  shall  make  more  such  visits  soon. 


The  Comprehensive  Farm  Record.   Prepared  by  Dr.  F.  B.  Hough,  of  Albany,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Kew  York  State  Census.— This  is  a  well  printed  and  ruled  blank  volume  of  160  • 
quarto  pages,  with  an  explanatory  introduction  and  a  series  of  carefully  prepared  headings,  I 
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arranged  for  entering  every  date  and  event  pertaining  to  the  farm,  such  ai  the  result  of  each 
particular  crop,  and  of  each  field,  and  every  item  oaeful  for  reoord  and  reference  concerning 
domestic  animals,  &c.  The  book  is  ruled  and  arranged  for  entering  the  results  of  twenhf-fivt 
years,  from  1860  to  1884  inclusive.  The  need  of  such  a  book  has  long  been  felt;  it  will  be 
of  great  service  to  the  farmer,  enabling  him,  almost  at  a  glance,' to  ascertain  the  profit  and  loss 
of  each  and  every  bperation  of  the  farm.  C.  M.  Sazton,  Barker,  &,  Co.,  No.  25  Park  Bow, 
New  York.    Price,  in  good  substantial  binding,  $3 ;  extra  Russia,  $5. 


New  Mode  of  Pruning  Grape-tines.— Mr.  Bizzell  writes  us  that  we  do  not  seem  to 
have  understood  the  advantages  of  the  new  mode  of  pruning  Orape-vines,  as  set  forth  in  his 
letter  in  our  March  number.  We  have  read  that  letter  again  very  carefully,  and  find  that  we 
did  not  fully  comprehend  one  point  relating  to  this  mod^  of  pruning.  We  are  still  of  the  opin- 
ion, however,  that  only  the  first  bunches  set  would  ripen  here  at  the  north ;  its  advantages, 
therefore,  would  be  confined  to  the  south.  It  would  be  well,  however,  to  try  the  experiment 
under  glass  here,  and  we  should  feel  obliged  if  Mr.  B.  would  go  more  into  detail,  and  illustrate 
the  modus  operandi  with  drawings.  

The  Nebraska  Farmer.— This  is  a  new  candidate  for  public  favor,  which  we  take  pleas- 
ure in  commending.  It  is  published  monthly  in  the  quarto  form,  (\%  pages,)  by  Furnas  d& 
Lyanna,  Browlville,  Nebraska.    The  matter  is  varied  and  well  made  up.    Terms,  f  1  per  year. 

"  That  Juice."— "V^e  are  now  quite  satisfied,  Mr.  Heyser,  where  some  of  "  that  juice"  has 
gone  to.  Our  publisher  is  a  very  polite  and  considerate  man,  and  passed  the  samples  to  our 
"  sanctum."  That  in  the  "  slim  bottle"  is  a  very  fair  article  of  its  kind ;  but  the  other  (we 
**  spare  you  not")  is  not  so  good  by  ever  so  much. 


Honolulu  Nectarine  Squash.— We  have  received  from  Mr.  I.  W.  Briggs,  of  West 
Macedon,  a  sample  of  this  remarkable  Squash,  and  find  it  truly  excellent.  .  It  is  as  good  as 
sugar  candy— and  better !  We  have  never  before  seen  anything  like  it,  and  could  readily 
imagine  we  were  eating  some  carefully  prepared  confection.  We  shall  take  precious  good  care 
of  the  seed. 

A  Prize  Essay.— The  prize  of  $50  offered  by  the  American  Institute  for  the  best  essay  on 
the  culture  of  the  Native  Grape,  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Phin,  of  Rochester. 

Grafting- Wax— We  have  received  a  sample  of  Grafting- Wax  from  F.  Trowbridge  &  Co., 
New  Haven.  Conn.  It  is  a  great  convenience  to  have  ready  made  for  use  a  good  article  of 
this  kind,  one  that  can  be  readily  and  neatly  applied.  This  seems  to  be  just  such  an  article, 
and  we  mean  to  give  it  a  trial.  It  may  be  had  of  Saxton,  Barker,  &.  Co.,  No.  25  Park  Row,  at 
40  cents  per  pound.  

A  New  Mode  of  Preparing  Shellac— Take  one  part  of  spirits  of  ammonia  and  eight  of 
water.  Heat  in  a  glue-pot  nearly  to  the  boiling  point,  and  drop  in  the  shellac,  a  little  at  a  time, 
as  fast  as  it  melts,  till  yon  have  got  it  of  the  right  consistencey,  which  may  be  known  by  spread- 
ing some  on  a  piece  of  glass.  Bottle  it,  and  it  is  always  fit  for  use.  It  may  at  any  time  be 
diluted  with  water  if  too  thick.  It  is  to  be  used  on  wounds  caused  by  pruning,  «&c.,  and  is 
best  applied  with  a  brush.  We  are  indebted  for  the  above  to  Mr.  Hite,  who  has  given  it  a 
thorough  trial.  

Dr.  Tabor's  Wine.— We  have  just  tasted  some  wine  made  by  Dr.  Tabor,  of  Hennepiui 
III.     It  is  a  very  good  article,  and  he  ought  to  feel  encouraged  to  %o  on  with  its  manufacture. 

Some  weeks  ago  we  reeeived  a  bottle  of  nice  old  Blackberry  wine  from  somebody  whose 
address  we  have  mislaid.    Who  was  it  7 
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A  Hard  Qu£STIOn.— "  Can  anythiDg  be  done  for  saving  the  life  of  a  hen  when  she  has 
broken  an  egg  in  her  ? "  asks  one  of  our  readers.  How  are  we  to  know  that  such  a  catastrophe 
has  happened  ?  And  what  are  we  to  do  when  we  do  know  it  T  Give  a  dose  of  oil  and  apply 
one  of  Aunt  Jemima's  plasters  7  We  give  it  up,  and  turn  the  subject  over  to  some  of  our 
Shanghae  friends  for  solution. 


Dr.  Kane  Rose. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  Pentland  some  specimens  of  this  new  Rose, 
with  which  we  are  greatly  pleased.  It  is  large  and  very  double,  being  well  filled  in  the 
centre.  The  color  is  sulphur  yellow,  and  it  is  delightfully  fragrant.  We  should  deem  it  an  ac- 
quisition. 


Saint  Paul  (Min.)  Horticultural  Society.— A  Horticultural  Society  has  been  planted 
at  Saint  Paul  in  Minnesota.  We  hope  it  may  grow  up  to  be  a  great  and  flourishing  institution 
in  that  far-off  country,  and  produce  much  fruit.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  its  Presi- 
dent, for  the  proceedings  which  took  place  on  the  occasion,  which  we  herewith  print.  The 
Constitution  is  a  model  for  brevity. 

At  a  meeting  called  by  public  notice,  and  held  in  the  office  of  the  County  Auditor,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  Horticultural  Society  for  Saint  Paul  and  vicinity,  Alex.  Buchanan  was  called 
to^he  Chair,  and  S.  Hewson  appointed  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  L.  M.  Ford,  and  seconded  by  B.  F.  Hoyt,  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted:  Besdved,  That  in  view  of  the  importance  of  cultivating  Fruit,  Flowers,  &c.,  in  this 
State,  and  to  aid  in  its  support,  we  proceed  to  organize  a  Horticultural  Society  for  Saint  Paul 
and  vicinity.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  draft  a  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws,  and  report  at  next  meeting.  The  committee  afterwards  reported  a  Constitution,  which 
was  adopted,  as  follows : 

Constitution.— ilf/tc20  1.  This  Society  is  organized  as  the  Horticultural  Society  of  St. 
Paul  and  vicinity.  Art.  2.  The  officers  shall  be  a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  Secretary, 
Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Committee  of  five.  Art.  3.  Regular  meetings  shall  be  held  on  the 
second  Saturday  in  every  month.  Art.  4.  The  Annual  meeting  shall  be  held  on  the  second 
Saturday  of  Febmary.  Art.  5.  The  payment  of  an  admission  fee  of  one  dollar  shall  constitute 
a  membership. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows:  Alex.  Buchanan,  Pretident;  J.  S.  Prince,  Ist  Vke-Presi- 
daU;  C.  H.  Schurmeier,  2d  Viee-President ;  Geo.  Scatton,  Secretary;  J.  W.  M'Clung, 
Trtasmrer;  L.  M.  Ford,  H.  L.  Moss,  T.  M.  Smith,  M.  D.  Clark,  S.  Hewson,  Executive  Qm- 
mittee. 

The  Committee  on  the  Constitution  were  instructed  to  report  any  alterations  to  the?  Constitu- 
tion they  may  deem  necessary. 

The  subject  of  "  Strawberries*'  was  selected  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting. 

Adjourned  to  the  second  Saturday  in  March,  at  the  County  Auditor's  office. 

S.  Hewson,  Secretary. 

I !        The  thing  that  you  want,  Mr.  McKnlght,  is  the  Sjurgula  piUfera.    Yon  can  get  the  seed  of 

I  Bridgeman  or  Thorbnm,  New  York,  and  probably  others.     Sow  it  lightly  in  shallow  pots  or 
boxes,  under  glass.    In  our  next  you  shall  have  the  rest  of  the  information  you  ask  for. 

I I  

Henderson's  Bouquet. — Wq  have  received  two  numbers  of  this  splendid  work  firom  Mr. 
Geo.  C.  Thorbum,  which  we  shall  examine  more  carefully  at  onr  leisure. 


It  will  be  seen  by  Mr.  Barker's  advertisement,  that  he  purposes  visiting  Europe  this  spring, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  collections  of  plants,  &c.    This  presents  a  rare  opportunity  for  gen- 
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tlemen  who  wish  to  add  to  their  collectioiM,  since  Mr.  Barker's  knowledge  and  good  Judgment 
will  enable  him  to  select  Judiciously. 


CATALOGUES.  Ac,  RECEIVED. 

Bridgeman*B  DeBcriptive  List  of  French  Hybrid  Gladiolus,  and  other  Summer  and  Autumn 
Blooming  Bulhi,  supplementary  to  Catalogue  No.  6.  878  Broadway,  New  York.— A  very  full 
list  of  these  increasingly  popular  bulbs,  embracing  all  the  best  kinds,  with  reliable  descriptions 
of  their  characters. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  and  Plants^  cul- 
tivated and  for  sale  at  the  Hermann  Nursery,  Hermann,  Mo.  Husmann  &  Manwaring,  Pro- 
prietors.—A  good,  compact  catalogue. 

A  Catalogue  of  Choice  and  Selected  Flower  Seeds,  sold  by  £.  G.  Henderson  Sl  Son,  Nursery- 
men, Seedsmen,  and  Florists  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen.  Also,  a  selected  List  of  Agricultural 
and  Vegetable  Seeds,  includinf^  all  the  leading  and  most  approved  varieties  in  cultivation. 
Wellington  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  N.  W. — A  compact,  well  arranged,  and  neatly 
printed  Catalogue  of  113  pages,  embracing  about  everything  worth  having  in  the  way  of  seed, 
l)oth  old  and  new. 

Annual  Circular  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Iron  Works.  C.  &  J.  Cooper,  Proprietors,  Mount 
Vernon,  Ohio. — A  catalogue  of  Saw-Mills,  Sugar-Mills,  Portable  Engines,  &c. 

Descriptivft  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines, 
and  Creepers,  Bedding-out  Plants,  &c.,  cultivated  and  for  sale  by  F.  Trowbridge  &,  Co., 
proprietors,  103  Grand  street,  New  Haven,  Conn.— The  contents  of  this  catalogue  are  very 
choice. 

John  W.  Adams's  Catalogue  of  Flower-seeds,  with  brief  Descriptions.  Nursery  and  Green- 
houses in  Westbrook,  on  Forest  Avenue,  near  Evergreen  Cemetery  and  the  Railroad  station, 
two  miles  from  Portland.  Post-office  address,  Portland,  Maine. — Contains  all  the  leading 
old  varieties,  and  many  of  the  new  ones. 

Sanford's  Circular  for  1860.  Agency  for  California  Nurserymen,  for  the  purchase  of  Goods 
and  sale  of  Produce.    Jason  L.  Sanford,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Rochester  Commercial  Nurseries,  (established  1630.)  H.  £. 
Hooker  ii.  Co.— A  very  nicely  printed  Catalogue,  embracing  all  the  best  varieties  of  Fruits, 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Roses,  &c. 

Catalogue  of  Select  Bedding  Plants,  Roses,  Summer  and  Autumn  Blooming  Bulbs,  and 
HerbaceoOs  Plants,  for  sale  at  Bridgeman's  Horticultural  Establishment,  Nos.  876  and  878 
Broadway,  New  York.  Nursery  and  Greenhouses,  Astoria,  L.  I. — Contains  a  very  good  assort- 
ment of  Dahlias,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Fuchsias,  Scarlet  Geraniums,  Slo.  The  collection  of  Her. 
baceous  Plants  is  particularly  choice  and  full. 

. ,  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit-Trees,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
cultivated  and  for  sale  by  Hubbard  and  Davis,  Detroit,  Michigan. — Compact  and  good. 

New  List  of  Colored  Plates  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  &c.,  (over  50  new  plates  added,)  published 
and  sold  by  D.  M.  Dewey,  Agent,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — We  have  never  seen  these  plates,  and  can 
not  speak  of  their  merits. 

List  of  valuable  Ornamental  Plants,  cultivated  by  Negley  &,  Co.,  Horticulturists,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.— Comprises  a  very  choice  assortment  of  Bedding  Plants,  including  the  best  new 
kinds.    Also,  Phloxes,  Fuchsias,  Dahlias,  &c.,  in  good  variety. 

New  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit,  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  etc.,  cultivated  and  for  sale 
by  Cary,  Peter,  &.  Cary,  at  the  Beargrass  Nurseries,  seven  miles  south-east  of  Louisville, 
near  the  Bardstown  Turnpike,  Kentucky. — Select,  and  neatly  printed. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Grape-Vines,  Ever- 
greens, Roses,  Dahlias,  Verbenas,  and  other  Bedding  Plants,  &«.,  for  sale  at  the  Columbus 
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Narsery,  by  M.  B.  Batem&D  &,  Co.,  Colambm,  Ohio.— Avery  fine  and  fall  collection  of  Trees, 
Shrubs,  &c. 

Swift*8  Improved  Lawn  Mowing  Machine.  H.  N.  Swift,  Wiccapee  Machine  Works,  Fish- 
kill  Landing,  Dutchess  Co.,  K.  T. — We  have  had  several  inquiries  about  Lawn  Mowers. 
This  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Sargent  and  others,  and  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  use.  The  prices 
vary  from  f  38  to  $125. 

Hansemond  Sweet  Potato  Plants,  for  sale  by  C.  B.  Murray,  Foster's  Crossings,  Warren 
County,  Ohio. — This  is  among  the  best  of  Sweet  Potatoes  for  northern  planting,  and  has  given 
much  satisfaction. 

Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Hamilton,  C.  W.,  Horticultural  Society,  established  A.  D. 
J  850,  incorporated  A.  D.  1858,  with  the  Tenth  Annual  Report,  and  the  Prize  Lists  for  I860.— 
We  judge  from  this  that  our  Canadian  brethren  are  progressing  finely.  We  wish  them  every 
success. 

Introductory  Lecture  to  the  Class  of  the  Female  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  de- 
livered at  the  Opening  of  the  Tenth  Annual  Session,  Oct.  19,  1859,  by  Ann  Preston,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  Published  by  the  Lady  Managers. — Woman  has  no 
equal  in  the  sick-room,  and  there  is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  fitting  her  more  fully,  by  education, 
for  ita  duties,  and  in  making  her,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  a  physician. 

The  Journal  of  Rational  Medicine.— Edited  by  C.  H.  Cleaveland,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati. 
Terms,  fl  per  year. 
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The  Maxatawny  Grape.— We  last  month  published  a  description  of  this  new  Grape  by 
Dr.  Brinckld  We  have  just  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Berckmans,  which  con- 
tains some  interesting  particulars  in  addition  to  those  already  published : 

In  the  January  number  of  this  year,  you  mention  the  Mazatawny  grape,  and  you  ask  if  some- 
body can  give  you  any  information  about  that  variety.  I  had  supposed  that  some  amateurs  of 
Pennsylvania,  acquainted  with  that  fruit  for  the  past  three  or  four  years,  would  have  replied  to 
your  inquiry  ;  but  as  I  find  no  answer  to  the  question  in  your  just  received  number  of  this 
month.  I  venture  to  give  you  the  little  information  I  possess,  by  one  year's  experience ;  I  do  it 
because  I  think  it  the  duty  of  every  amateur  of  fruits  to  make  known,  as  soon  as  possible,— that 
is,  as  soon  as  anything  certain  and  reliable  can  be  stated, — any  variety  that  can  add  something  to 
our  pomological  luxuries. 

I  tasted  the  fruit  last  season  for  the  first  time,  and,  through  the  kindness  of  a  Philadelphia 
friend,  I  received  a  young  vine  in  the  same  year,  (1859). 

I  will  first  tell  you  about  the  vine  before  I  mention  the  firuit,  as  I  had  that  vine  under  my  ob- 
servation for  a  long  time  before  I  knew  anything  about  the  grape. 

The  layer  I  received  was  planted  on  high  ground,  not  rich,  but  well  sub-soiled,  and  started 
fairly  about  the  middle  of  March.  All  the  summer  it  grew  with  great  vigor,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  season  I  believe  that  the  different  vines  from  that  single  small  layer  measured  in  extent  over 
60  feet ;  indeed,  it  took  hold  of  all  things  standing  within  six  feet  distance,  and  overshadowed 
everything  with  its  broad  and  profuse  foliage.  I  consider  it  equal  in  vigor  to  our  best  southern 
growers,  if  not  superior.  Another  summer  will  no  doubt  develop  its  full  power  of  vegetation, 
the  vine  just  out  the  ground  being  now  four  inches  in  circumference,  strong  and  sound  as  a  wild 
vine. 

The  foliage  is  very  large,  the  outlines  showing  a  foreign  origin,  while  its  dovniy  cover  under- 
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neath  bears  the  nninUtakable  itamp  of  the  American  family.     It  is  evidenUy  a  Hybrid  from 
the  Malaga,  and,  as  such,  giving  promise  of  hardiness  and  adaptednees  to  oar  climate. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  excellent  fruit  will  prove  a  first-rate  grape  for  transportation. 
The  Malaga  grapes  are  sent  all  over  Europe  with  perfect  security.  They  are  sold  at  exorbitant 
prices  in  St.  P^tersburgh,  Bussia,  and  are  always  kept,  for  a  protracted  season,  in  the  best  fruit 
stores  of  the  large  European  cities. 

I  must  think,  and  I  am  almost  sure,  that  my  vine  is  the  first  that  has  g^wn  the  other  side  of 
the  so-called  Southern  dirision  line ;  and  I  feel  confident  that  I  shall  be  able  to  tost  its  merits 
fully  in  the  coming  season,  when  I  shall  also  be  able  to  send  yon  the  fruit  as  a  test  of  its  quali- 
ties and  adaptedness  for  distant  transportation. 

I  refer  to  my  son  for  an  accurate  and  technical  description  of  leaves  and  firuit,as  he  haa  taken 
special  notice  of  the  growing  vine  and  of  the  fruit  sent  to  us  in  the  latter  part  of  September, 
1859.  He  has  deemed  it  worthy  of  large  propagation,  and  I  believe  has  potted  every  eye  of 
the  vines. 

Bunches  were  received  Sept.  38,  1859.  Bunch  medium,  loose.  Berries  medium,  oblong, 
greenish  yellow,  and  transparent ;  have  much  water  and  some  pulp ;  skin  thin ;  flavor  sweet, 
and  parteking  strongly  of  the  Muscat  grapes.  Seeds  large,  and  generally  one  in  a  berry.  Its 
analogy  with  the  Malaga  le  gros  or  jar  grape  of  commerce,  is  very  palpable,  nearly  the  same 
fruit  and  same  qualities  for  drying,  as  the  berries  will  shrivel  up,  but  will  not  rot.  The  wood 
i»,  however,  very  different,  aa  its  characters  are  unmistakably  native.    Yours,  Slc, 

L.  E.  Berckmans. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  BorHcuUnHd  : 

Sir  : — Upon  reading  the  description  and  recommendation  of  Orchard  Houses,  by  Mr.  Rivers^ 
in  the  June,  July,  and  August  numbers  of  the  Horticulturist  for  1859, 1  felt  a  desire  to 
attempt  something  of  the  kind  for  myself,  although  couRcious  of  ignorance,  and  fearful  that  the 
production  of  fruit  from  trees  grown  in  flower-pote  would  prove  scarcely  practicable  in  unskilled 
hands.  Taking  the  estimate  of  cost,  as  g^ven  by  Mr.  Rivers,  and  Americanized  by  Mr.  Smith, 
I  proposed  to  a  builder  with  whom  I  had  previously  had  some  dealings,  to  erect  for  me  an 
Orchard  House,  of  the  moderate  dimensions  given  as  a  standard,  which  he  agreed  to  do  at  the 
estimated  cost,  except  as  to  the  posts,  which  I  was  to  furnish,  to  make  up  for  the  greater  cost 
of  glass  in  this  country.  (I  had  supposed  that  glass  of  the  kind  required  i^ould  be  cheaper  ia 
this  country  than  in  England,  but  found  the  contrary  to  be  the  case.) 

I  preferred  the  lean-to  form,  wishing  to  place  the  house  against  the  south  wall  of  a  stable, 
which  would  afford  important  protection  against  the  cold  in  winter  and  early  spring.  The 
arrangement  of  the  building,  and  the  composition  of  the  borders,  were,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
those  recommended  by  Mr.  Rivers ;  and  about  the  first  of  November  I  procured  the  trees  and 
vines,  to  the  number  of  about  thirty,  (for  a  house  thirty  by  twelve  and  a  half  feet,)  not  placing 
them  in  pots  exactiy,  but  principally  in  boxes  and  kegs,  by  the  advice  of  a  horticultoral  friend. 
After  the  thorough  soaking  prescribed  by  Mr.  Rivers,  I  left  the  trees  to  themselves,  as  directed — 
not  a  leaf  to  be  seen,  of  course.  When  the  severe  frosts  came,  I  began  to  remember  how  much 
more  inclement  our  climate  is  than  that  of  England,  and  forthwith  had  the  trees  set  close 
together,  and  well- covered  with  salt  hay,  by  way  of  mulch.  But  thus  far  there  has  been  abso- 
lutely no  frost  in  the  Orchard  House ;  no  cold  or  snow  that  we  have  yet  had  having  brought  the 
temperature  down  much  below  40^.  On  the  contrary,  the  thermometer  there  is  so  often 
above  60°,  that  I  sometimes  fear  the  trees  will  think  it  spring,  and  burst  out  prematurely  into 
bud. 

My  object  in  mentioning  this  my  first  attempt,  is,  to  ask  information  as  to  American  experience 
of  Orchard  Houses,  since,  considering  the  differences  of  climate,  English  plans  and  successes  are 
hardly  satisfactory  to  beginners  as  unpractised  as  myself.    If  any  of  your  subscribers,  who  have 

itually  raised  fine  fruit  on  dwarf  trees  in  an  Orchard  House,  would  kindly  describe  methods 
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and  resalts  in  your  pages,  it  wonid  bo  a  favor  to  me,  and  doubtless  many  others  of  your 
readers. 

I  am  encouraged  to  ask  this  by  the  sudden  and  wide-spread  celebrity  into  which  the  Orchard 
House  has  sprung  of  late.  We  meet  it  everywhere;  and  even  the  London  Quarterly  Review  has 
thought  it  worth  while  to  recommend  to  its  readers,  what  it  calls  the  raising  of  "  fruit  fur  the 
million/'  at  small  cost  of  money  or  trouble. 

It  is,  of  course,  more  important  in  England  to  learn  special  modes  of  brining  delicate  fruits 
to  perfection,  than  in  our  country,  where  glowing  suns  do  so  much  work  for  us  with  such  suc- 
cess. But  the  experience  of  late  years  shows  that  the  early  warmth  and  late  frosts  of  our 
springs,  together  with  the  premature  frosts  of  early  autumn,  disappoint,  in  too  many  cases, 
our  best  endeavors  and  highest  hopes.  It  is  to  remedy  these  evils  that  we  want  Orchard 
Houses ;  and  if  protection  can  be  thus  cheaply  afforded,  assuring  us  always  otsome  peaches  fresh 
from  the  tree,  some  unstung  apricots  and  nectarines,  and  a  few  well-grown  figs,  to  say  nothing 
of  winter  pears  and  sweet  grapes,  we  may  consider  ourselves  amply  rewarded.  But  In  truth 
this,  like  other  horticultural  attempts,  brings  with  it  its  own  reward,  in  health  and  pleasure. 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.  Yours,  Leafring. 

[Can  any  of  our  readers  give  Leafring  the  desired  information  T  We  feel  confident  that  the 
management  of  Orchard  Houses  in  this  country  must  be  varied  from  that  recommended  by 
River«  for  England,  and  those  building  Orchard  Houses  would  do  well  to  bear  this  in  mind. 
Leafring  seems  to  have  taken  hold  of  the  subject  with  so  much  intelligence  and  spirit,  that  we 
are  fain  to  believe  that  he  will  be  among  the  first  to  give  the  information  for  which  he  himself 
now  asks.  We  sincerely  wbh  we  could  help  him.  We  can  give  him  suggestions,  but  we  have 
nothing  in  the  way  of  experience  on  this  subject  to  offer  him.— Ed.] 


Ed.  op  the  Horticulturist  : — In  your  March  number  there  is  a  very  interesting  article 
on  Heating  Apparatus  for  Horticultural  buildings.  Short,  practical,  common-sense  remarks  of 
this  kind  have  a  great  influence  on  the  advancement  of  Horticulture.  Presuming  th^y  are 
chiefly  intended  for  amateurs  and  those  without  experience  in  such  matters,  great  care  should 
be  taken  by  the  authors  not  to  be  too  sanguine  until  public  opinion  justifies  presumption,  and 
new  inventions  have  stood  the  test  of  time.  On  that  account  I  would  invite  you,  as  part  of  your 
editorial  duties,  to  call  upon  all  those  who  have  had  practical  experience  during  the  past  winter, 
to  state /icto  as  to  the  working  of  the  combined  Saddle  and  Conical  Boiler;  and  whether  it  has 
always  been  found  what  he  claims  it  to  be  when  compared  with  the  improved  conical  boiler.  I 
have  myself  in  use  a  number  5  conical  boiler,  heating  thoroughly  little  short  of  900  feet  of 
4-inch  pipe,  which,  for  steady  action,  economy  in  fuel,  and  easy  management,  will  be  hard  to 
beat  Now  let  us  hear  from  all  others  interested,  by  a  general  call,  through  your  flourishing 
magazine,  that  we  may  be  fully  convinced  which  is  the  best  Nobody. 

["Nobody"  is  right  on  the  '* boiler  subject,"  which  the  reader  can  take  as  a  double  entendre 
or  not,  as  be  pleases;  at  all  events,  let  us  now  hear  what  **  everybody*'  has  to  say.  Being  ap- 
pealed to  on  the  score  of  duty,  we  call  upon  our  readers  to  "  steam  up,"  and  put  their  boilers 
in  order  for  a  thorough  test.  The  subject  is  a  warm  one,  but  we  hope  our  friends  will  keep 
cool  and  give  us  an  impartial  record.  Our  remark  last  month  referred  to  the  old  Cone  Boiler, 
and  not  to  the  one  figured,  as  we  have  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  that     We  mean,  however, 

toexamine  them  all.— Ed.]       '  

Detroit,  March  12,  1860. 

EoiT.^  Horticulturist  :— My  Grapery  is  15  by  20  feet.  In  the  illustration,  No.  7  should 
be  supports  and  braces.  I  have  had  several  letters  inquiring  as  to  size  of  house,  and  would  be 
obliged  if  you  would  give  it  for  the  infonnation  of  those  interested.  A  house,  constructed  after 
this  plan,  30  feet  in  length,  could  be  built  for  five  dollars  per  running  foot.  This  house  answers 
very  well,  but  I  would  prefer  to  have  it  a  little  higher,  and  would  put  a  tier  of  glass— say  10 


15~under  the  plates  opoo  each  lide,  and  dispenae  with  the  glaxing  around  the  north  end.  Yonr 
auggestion  of  Kyanizing  the  timber  ia  a  good  one.  In  Boaton  they  Bumettize  the  timbera  uaed 
in  conatnictinii^  horse  railroada.  They  uae  aprace  timber,  and  aay,  thaa  prepared,  it  will  laat 
fifty  years.  The  February  number  of  the  Hortieultnriat  waa  not  received  here  until  laat  week. 
I  am  very  glad  you  deaign  making  it  more  jfraetieal ;  it  will  benefit  a  larger  claaa,  and  I  think 
increase  the  circulation.     ReapectfuUy  youra,  d&c,  A.  C.  Hubbard. 

[We  print  Mr.  Habbard'a  letter  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  readers  who  deaire  information 
in  regard  to  hia  plan  of  a  greenhouae.  We  do  not  know  why  you  got  the  February  number  ao 
late.  We  have  received  a  good  many  complain ta  from  Detroit,  and  the  magazine  haa  been 
sent  to  many  of  our  aubaoribera  there  three  aeveral  timea  without  having  reached  ita  deatination. 
Can  the  poatmaater  at  Detroit  ahed  any  light  on  thia  dark  subject  T — £d.  ] 


;  j  A  Walk  through  Dr.  Grant's  Pear  Orchard.— We  have  received  from  Solon  Robin- 
1 1  aon,  Esq. ,  aome  very  interesting  and  instructive  notes  of  a  visit  to  lona,  the  residence  of  Dr. 
Grant.  On  acconnt  of  their  length  we  have  been  compelled  to  divide  them.  The  portion  now 
given  contains  Dr.  Grant's  opinion  of  what  he  esteems  the  best  twenty  varieties  of  Pears,  which 
will  be  useful  and  interesting  to  such  of  our  readers  aa  are  about  making  aelectiona.  We  begin 
with  a  "  good  idea." 

"That  ia  a  good  idea.  Can  you  walk,  talk,  write,  and  hear  me,  all  at  once T  If  you  can, 
take  your  pencil  and  make  notea  aa  we  go  along.  We  will  take  them  aomewhat  in  the  order 
of  their  time  of  ripening." 

A  LIST  OF  TWK>nY  PEARS  FOR  CULTIVATIOV— THE  CHOICE  OF  ONE  HUNDRED. 

First-rate  early  summer  pears  are  scarce.  £rhard*s  Seedling,  which  the  Tribune  named  the 
'^Ravenswood  Pear/'  gives  excellent  promise,  but  it  is  not  yet  disseminated  and  proved  in 
various  localities,  so  we  cannot  now  head  the  list  with  it.  The  only  bearing  tree  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  Charles  F.  Erhard,  Ravenswood,  L.  I.,  having  been  found  by  him  in  the  woods,  and 
brought  home  and  planted  in  the  garden ;  the  fruit  proves  one  of  the  earliest  pears  known,  and 
is  as  delicious  as  the  Seckel.  In  time  we  shall  hear  more  of  this  chance  seedling.  But  now  we 
will  proceed  with  Dr.  Grant's  list  of  twenty  standard  pears  for  general  cultivation. 

Ko.  1.  Doyenni  tTEU  is  a  well-known  early  pear,  ripening  in  wheat- harvest,  and  earlier  than 
the  Madeleine.    It  is  extra  beautiful;  color,  crimson  and  orange,  upon  yellow  ground. 

No.  2.  Beurri  Giffard. — This  follows  closely  upon  No.  1,  and  is  larger,  and  everyway  superior. 
In  fact,  it  is  an  excellent  pear,  of  medium  size,  and  in  color  beautifal,  being  crimson  shaded 
upon  green  and  yellow  ground. 

No.  3.  The  Tyson  i'«ir.— This  ripens  a  little  later  than  No.  2,  and  proves  here  at  five  years 
after  planting  an  abundant  bearer.  The  tree  is  very  vigorous  and  healthy,  and  its  general  ap- 
pearance would  be  highly  ornamental  if  it  bore  no  firuit,  but,  as  it  does,  it  must  be  a  very  valu- 
able variety.  The  fruit  is  of  medium  to  large  size,  sugary  and  delicious,  colored  crimson  on  an 
orange  cheek. 

No.  4.  The  BartUtt  Pear. -^Thiu  is  a  large- aized  pear,  of  the  true  pear  shspe.  Those  now  at 
hand  measure  three  to  four  inches  long  and  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  through,  and  this  is 
about  the  fair  average.  The  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  a  dark  green,  with  some  brown  spots.  It 
should  then  be  picked  from  the  tree,  and  as  it  is  hard,  may  be  l^arrelled,  and  will  bear  transpor- 
tation well.  When  mature  it  is  pale  yellow,  and  is  very  juicy  and  sweet,  and  much  esteemed 
by  the  mass  of  people,  though  it  is  not  considered  by  fruit  counoiseurs  a  pear  of  first-rate  flavor. 
We  consider  it  one  of  the  very  best  for  general  cultivation.  The  tree  grows  rapidly,  bears  early, 
and  its  tendency  is  to  overbear,  which  must  be  guarded  against  by  picking  off  the  young  pears. 
The  Bartlett  is  a  general  favorite  as  a  market  pear,  and  sells  wholesale  at  ten  to  fifteen  dollars 
;  barrel.    It  matures  early  in  September. 

5.  Flenwh  Ssoufy.— This  ripens  next  in  succession  to  the  Bartiett,  and  is  one  of  the 
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beautiful  trees  in  frnit  that  ever  grew.  Its  growth  is  very  vigorous  and  healthy,  and  it  is  a 
great  bearer;  fruit  large,  greenish,  often  with  red  and  crimson  blush,  yellowing  when  mature, 
which  is  from  September  1  to  October  1.  It  is  almost  equal  in  flavor  to  the  old  Yergouleuse — 
rather  more  aromatic,  and  universally  esteemed. 

No.  6.  Dot/mnS  Boussodt. — This  follows  No.  5  in  ripening,  and  is  in  every  way  excellent ;  the 
fruit  large  and  beautiful,  being  the  old  Yergouleuse  twice  magnified.  The  tree  grows  rapidly, 
vigorous  and  healthy,  and  is  one  that  every  one  can  afford  to  plant,  and  will  delight  to  see  grow 
and  bear. 

No.  7.  Bewrrk  Bote, — ^This  is  a  magnificent  pear,  ripening  the  last  of  September ;  color  beau- 
tiful cinnamon  russet,  always  producing  a  good  fair  crop,  but  is  not  disposed  to  overbear. 

No.  8.  Bloodgood.—T!\i\%  is  a  small-sized  pear,  of  fine  aromatic  flavor,  and  in  point  of  ripening 
it  might  have  been  placed  next  to  No.  2.  The  tree  is  not  a  very  vigorous  grower,  nor  is  it  an 
early  bearer,  but  a  good  one  in  making  up  an  assortment. 

No.  9.  Dearhom*B  SeedUng. — This  also  ripens  about  with  No.  8,  or  a  little  later,  and  of  late 
years,  in  some  localities,  has  not  been  as  healthy  as  formerly,  and  therefore  not  as  much  in  favor. 
The  fruit,  however,  is  delicious,  has  a  very  refreshing  vinous  flavor,  is  of  small  size,  but  the 
frees  in  good  condition  aro  very  productive. 

No.  10.  RoaUezer, — ^This  also  follows  close  upon  No.  2  in  maturing,  and  is  very  high-flavored, 
juicy,  small  size,  though  larger  than  the  Seckel,  and  not  unlike  that  pear,  which  by  many  is 
considered  the  standard  of  excellence.  The  Bostiezer  is  mora  vinous  and  less  musky,  and 
many  prefer  it  to  the  Seckel. 

No.  11.  Paradiae  d'Aidamne, — ^Those  who  desire  to  produce  table-pears  of  a  fine,  rich,  vinous 
character,  will  find  this  exactly  what  they  want.  It  is  juicy,  melting,  sugary,  vinous,  aromatic, 
and  ripens  in  September.  Color  beautiful  cinnamon  russet.  Trees  oft«n  come  from  the  nurse- 
ry rather  small,  and  it  is  considered  a  hard  kind  to  propagate,  but  hardy  when  full-grown. 

No.  12.  Buffwn.—Thia  is  nearly  a  substitute  for  the  old  Yergouleuse,  which,  without  some  im- 
mediate remedy,  is  destined  to  extinction.  This  is  not  quite  equal  in  texture  to  that  old  stand- 
ard of  excellence,  yet  the  fruit  is  very  high-flavored,  of  medium  size,  and  when  mature  of  a 
deep,  rich  golden  color,  shaded  with  crimson.  As  an  ornamental  tree  the  Buffum  is  unequalled 
by  any  of  the  pear  family. 

No.  13.  Stevens' a  Oeneaee. — This  is  another  fair  representative  of  the  Yergouleuse;  though  its 
texture  is  coarser,  it  is  probably  a  seedlmg  of  that,  and  produces  large-sized,  beautiful  fruit,  of 
excellent  flavor.    The  trees  grow  vigorously  and  healthy,  and  are  generally  much  esteemed. 

No.  14.  UrbanisU,-'1hin  pear  ripens  in  October,  and  may,  with  a  little  cave,  be  kept  till 
winter,  and  is  often  thought  better  than  the  Yergouleuse.  It  is  counted  a  tardy  bearer,  only  pro- 
ducing at  six  or  eight  years  old,  and  often  not  till  twelve.  The  fruit  is  large,  often  crimson  and 
reddish  shaded  on  rich  yellow  ground,  so  that  it  is  truly  beautiful. 

No.  15.  The  Seckel, — ^This  is  generally  esteemed  one  of  the  most  delicious  pears  that  grows. 
It  is  high-flavored,  juicy,  vinous,  and  through  October  and  November,  when  in  perfection,  gives 
intense  satisfaction  to  those  who  appreciate  good  fruit  The  tree  is  hardy,  an  abundant  bearer;, 
fruit  small,  dark  green,  with  a  mingling  of  iron  rust  and  brown ;  sometimes  beautifully  shaded, 
with  crimson  and  orange. 

No.  16.  Oneego  Beurri.—ThiB  pear  ripens  in  November,  and  will  keep  till  January,  and  when 
perfectly  matured  is  a  most  excellent  variety;  is  sufficiently  sugary,  rich,  vinous,  and  meltibg. 
The  fruit  is  small,  and  so  apple-shaped  as  sometimes  to  be  mistaken.  On  the  tree,. the  fruit,  has 
a  singular  appearance,  often  hanging  in  ropes,  not  unlike  bunches  of  onions. 

No.  17.  Lawrence.— Thit  is  another  November  to  January  pear,  of  medium  size  and  beautiful 
appearance,  of  fine  lemon-color,  and  often  a  crimson  and  orange  cheek  when  mature.  It  is  rich 
in  sweetness,  sufldciently  vinous,  and  very  distinctly  aromatic  in  flavor.  The  troe  is  not  remark- 
ably vigorous,  though  a  fine  healthy  grower,  and  generally  productive. 
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No.  18.  Beurri  CVatr^Mu.— Thii  is  an  early  winter  pear;  the  frait  ia  very  attractive  in  appear- 
ance, being  of  large  size,  aweet,  bntterj,  Ttnoaa,  thoogh  not  always  melting.  It  is  richly 
shaded  crimson  and  fawn,  upon  a  beantiful  light  orange  ground. 

No.  19.  Lewis, — This  is  another  first-rate  winter  pear,  when  grown  upon  aged  trees,  and 
always  produotiyOi  but  upon  young  trees  the  fruit  is  often  woody,  and  so  is  condemned  without 
a  fair  trial.    It  is  of  medium  size,  and  a  good  keeper. 

No.  20.  Winter  iVe^u.— This  may  be  considered  the  standard  of  winter  pears,  and  is  perfect  in 
January,  when  it  is  rich,  sugary,  vinous,  and  unsurpassed  by  any  other  at  that  season.  The 
tree  is  a  slow  grower,  and  does  not  appear  very  vigorous ;  naturally  low,  with  drooping,  wiry 
branches;  always  productive. 

As  a  substitute  for  either  of  the  late  autumn  varieties  named,  we  would  recommend  Bdle 
Lueratioe,  as  it  combines  a  rare  assemblage  of  excellent  qualities ;  in  fact,  some  think  it  is  un- 
equalled. It  has  a  rich,  sugary  flavor,  and  ripens  in  October;  and  the  tree  is  vigorous  and 
healthy,  and  if  not  suffered  to  oyerbear,  always  productive. 

The  above  are  all  standards,  and  not  recommended  for  dwarfs,  of  which  we  give  a  list,  as  fol- 
lows, of  six  of  the  best  sorts. 

A  UST  OF  SIX  DWARF  PEARS. 

Ko.  1.  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey. — Amateurs  need  not  be  frightened  at  this  long  French  name, 
as  they  can  drop  all  but  the  Louise,  which  they  will  find  *'  bon,"  whether  of  Jersey  or  any  other 
island.  It  is  always  good,  and  often  excellent  and  beautiful,  of  large  rize,  ripening  late  in 
autumn  and  keeping  in  winter.  It  is  esteemed  as  a  profitable  market-pear,  and  the  tree  grows 
vigorously  and  bears  profusely. 

No.  2.  Duehesse  cTAngoulime. — Tbi?  tree  is  vigorous  and  productive,  the  fruit  large  and  fine 
flavored — probably  the  highest  of  all  the  large  pears.  The  quality  is  so  much  esteemed  that  its 
ordinary  market-price  is  $12  to  $15  a  hundred.  It  is  one  of  the  sorts  that  should  be  m  every 
gentleman's  garden. 

No.  3.  Buerri  />/«/.— This,  in  size  and  quality,  is  almost  equal  to  No.  2,  and  is  often  more 
rich  and  highly  aromatic  in  its  flavor,  but  not  generally  as  productive. 

No.  4.  The  Kirtland.^-Th\n  excellent  pear  originated  in  Ohio,  and  was  named  in  honor  of 
Prof  Kirtland,  of  Cleveland.  It  mal-ies  a  vigorous,  healthy  tree,  and  the  fruit  is  in  perfection 
through  September  ;  often  ripe  by  August  20.  It  is  of  good  size ;  bergamot  shape ;  cinnamon 
russet  color  all  over ;  is  rich  and  refreshing  to  the  taste ;  nearly  melting ;  vinous  and  sugary 
enough  to  suit  all  lovers  of  sweet,  rich  pears. 

No.  5.  Vicar  of  Winkfidd.— This  pear  is  in  high  favor  at  Boston,  and  it  certainly  grows  vigor- 
ously here,  and  makes  a  beautiful,  productive  tree.  The  fruit  is  called  good,  or  very  good,  and 
as  it  matures  at  a  time  when  good  pears  are  most  wanted,  is  esteemed  a  valuable  sort  for  garden 
culture. 

No.  6.  Easter  BuerrL — The  vigor  and  productiveness  of  this  tree  is  not  so  fully  ascertained  as 
some  that  we  have  recommended,  and  until  w*e  find  a  sort  that  can  equal  or  surpass  it  in  its 
first-rate  quality,  both  for  late  keeping  and  good  eating,  it  must  hold  its  first  rank.  At  present 
it  is  difficult  to  name  a  substitute  for  it. 

There,  we  think  we  have  made  a  list  that  we  don't  chum  to  be  perfect,  but  one  that  will  be 
very  valuable  to  a  great  many  people  who  desire  to  make  a  good  selection,  but  have  not  any- 
thing to  judge  from  that  is  reliable,  and  free  from  self-interest  that  sometimes  governs  nursery- 
men, which  induces  them  to  recommend  such  sorts  as  they  have  in  greatest  abundance. 

If  any  object  that  our  descriptions  are  not  scientifically  or  pomologically  worded  "according 
to  the  book,"  we  reply,  we  had  no  book  to  word  from.  What  we  have  written  is  made  up  from 
notes  taken  in  the  orchard,  and  from  recollection  of  familiar  conversations  with  one  of  the  best 
pomologists  in  the  country,  and  from  a  little  knowledge  of  our  ovm,  particularly  in  Judging  of 
the  vigor  and  productiveness  of  the  trees ;  and  ^  ith  such  as  were  in  perfection  at  the  times 
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have  yisited  Doctor  (grant's  orchard,  we  have  given  our  own  impresrion  of  the  effect  upon  the 
palate.  Of  others,  recommended  by  the  doctor,  we  have  the  fullest  confidence,  because  he 
knew  that  we  intended  to  wqte  out  and  print  our  notes,  and  we  are  sure  that  he  would  not 
willingly  say  a  word  to  deceive.  He  is  an  enthusiast  upon  fruit  culture ,  and  it  would  be  his 
greatest  delight  to  see  it  so  extended  that  every  family  in  the  country  could  have  at  least  as  good 
an  assortment  of  pears  as  we  have  here  recommended. 

An  account  of  his  success  in  propagating  grapes  we  must  defer  to  another  article,  which  we 
trust  will  be  very  instructive  and  interesting.  Solon  Robinson. 


Grafting  Gr ape-Vines.— At  this  time,  when  the  subject  of  the  g^aflinfi^  of  grape-vines  is 
commencing  to  attract  so  much  attention,  and  when  the  old  process  of  inarching  is  being  revived 
by  our  gardeners  and  amateurs,  it  becomes  of  consequence  to  the  operator  to  know  which  sort 
of  stock  is  best  to  graft  upon,  or  to  inarch  upon,  with  the  scions  of  his  valuable  new  varieties, 
whether  under  glass  or  out  of  doors. 

The  influence  of  the  stock  upon  the  growth  and  fertility  of  the  scion  engrafted  upon  it,  has 
been  a  subject  so  freely  discussed,  that  perhaps  my  experience  may  seem  commonplace  enough 
to  your  readers.  It  is  well  enough  known,  that  engrafted  upon  mountain  ash  stock,  the  pear 
ripens  its  fruit  much  earlier ;  that  upon  Paradise  stock  the  apple  is  both  earlier  ripened  and 
higher  colored  than  when  upon  its  own  roots.  All  the  modes  and  effects  of  tree  grafting  are 
getting  to  be  pretty  thoroughly  understood  by  our  more  practical  nurserymen. 

That  the  grapevine  should  be  simiUrly  affected  in  its  growth,  or  productiveness,  or  earliness 
of  ripening,  is  rather  to  be  expected,  and  I  hope  that  other  gardeners  will  (,dve  their  own  ex- 
perience in  similar  cases,  that  we  may  compare  notes,  and  learn  to  emulate  the  success  of  some 
while  avoiding  the  mistakes  of  others. 

In  the  forcing-house  and  grapery  which  John  Chorlton  is  managing  for  Joseph  Hall,  Esq., 
of  Bochester,  N.  Y.,  it  was  decided  to  engraft  upon  one  of  the  old  stocks,  a  scion  of  the  beauti 
ful  Bowood  Muscat  grape-vines,  imported  and  grown  by  Messrs.  Bissell  &  Salter.  After  free  dis- 
cussion as  to  which  stock  it  was  most  advisable  to  use,  the  Prince  Albert  was  chosen,  and  the 
result  has  shown  the  wisdom  of  the  choice.'  The  Prince  Albert  is  a  very  free  grower,  and  the 
growth  of  the  scion  partook  of  the  strong  growth  of  the  stock.  '  The  scion  was  inserted  13th 
March,  and  on  9th  August  the  Bowood  Muscat  vme,  at  six  inches  from  the  graft  and  midway 
between  two  buds,  was  two  and  five-eighths  inches  in  circumference.  The  scion  had  been  twice 
stopped  in  its  growth,  and  now  stands  fully  fifteen  feet  of  fine  bearing  wood. 

By  grafting  on  Prince  Albert,  or  kindred  stocks,  we  get  a  much  stronger  growth  than  upon 
any  of  the  Sweetwater ;  and  we  repeat,  that  the  selection  of  the  stock  is  a  very  important 
matter  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  havinfi^  early  and  fine  specimens  of  those  new  English  grapes 
the  Muscat  Hamburgh,  Bowood  Muscat,  and  Golden  Hamburgh.  P. 

£14  p  »>  y^m  ^Q^  elsewhere  in  our  present  number  a  very  interesting  article  on  grafting  the 
Grape.  We  hope  others  of  our  readers,  as  suggested  by  P.,  will  furnish  the  results  of  their 
•experience  on  this  important  subject,  which  should  be  much  better  known  than  it  is,  compara- 
tively few  being  even  yet  aware  that  the  grape  can  be  grafted  at  all.  The  case  mentioned 
above  shows  strikingly  its  advantages.— Ed.] 


Dwarf  Pears— Deep  Planting.— The  article  under  this  caption.  Mr.  Editor,  in  your 
February  number,  would,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  inculcate  a  doctrine  greatly  at  variance  with 
the  practice  of  the  most  scientific  and  successful  cultivators  in  the  country,  but,  as  I  will 
endeavor  to  explain,  you  admit,  in  effect,  the  correctness  of  the  theorpt  and,  as  I  understand  you, 
object  to  the  practice  itsdf  in  peculiar  cases  only. 

Tou  admit  that  '*  the  true  theory  in  planting  Dwarf  Pears  is,  to  set  them  up  to  the  point  of 
unction  whm  the  trees  are  tporked  low,  but  otherwise  to  plant  them  as  they  stood  in  the  nursery. 
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Permit  me  to  examine  the  premiiei  upon  which  jou  foond  the  latter  clause  of  your  recommen- 
dation. 

Deep  planting,  in  the  ahstraot,  is.  without  doubt,  one  of  the  moat  serious,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  the  most  common  evils  with  which  transplanted  trees  are  forced  to  contend ;  and 
with  your  remarlis  upon  this  point  in  regard  to  trees  in  general,  I  fully  concur.  All  reason  is 
contrary  to  the  practice,  yet  it  is  so  much  less  trouble  to  set  a  tree  upon  the  bottom  of  a  hole 
prepared  for  it,  without  regard  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  than  to  make  the  calculation  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  tree  to  its  proper  level  afler  the  earth  has  settled,  that  I  have  found  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  inducing  even  good  and  careful  worltmen  to  plant  trees  as  I  wished,  with- 
out personally  superintending  the  operation ;  and  I  have  even,  in  some  cases,  obliged  them  to 
take  up  and  re-plant  trees  which  were  too  deeply  set,  before  I  succeeded  in  having  them  placed 
as  I  directed.  , 

The  principle,  in  general,  is  too  well  established  to  require  argument :  respecting  Dwsrf  Pears 
in  particular,  I  think  tbat  the  nmeprmdple  holds  good,  but  the  practice  requires,  in  some  cases, 
slight  modification. 

Your  opinion.  Mr.  Editor,  would  appear  to  be  chiefly  grounded  upon  your  experience  with 
trees  obtained  "  many  years  ago,"  and  *'  worked  from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  high."  I  see 
nothing  remarkable,  or  adverse  to  the  usual  practice  of  planting  *'up  to  the  junction  of  the 
Quince  and  Pear,"  in  the  fact,  that  these  trees,  when  so  planted,  refused  to  live  and  grow.  I 
should  consider  it  more  wonderful  if  they  had  consented  to  do  so.  What  tree  toould  live  for  any 
length  of  time  with  twenty  inches  of  its  stem  below  the  surface  T  No  fruit-tree,  certainly,  that 
I  am  conversant  with.  I  have  observed  several  instances  in  this  city,  where  a  large  proportion 
of  the  streets  are  planted  with  maples  and  elms,  in  which  even  these  hardy  trees^well 
established,  and  frequently  of  large  size — have  been  destroyed  by  the  "filling-in"  rendered 
necessary  by  an  alteration  in  the  grade  of  the  streets.  And  I  had  the  satisfaction,  a  few  years 
since,  of  rescuing  a  fine  oak,  of  considerable  size,  from  a  like  fate,  by  recommending  to  its  pro- 
prietor the  expediency  of  removing  a  portion  of  the  mass  of  earth  which  had  been  placed  upon 
its  roots,  which  he  did,  in  the  form  of  a  large  concavity,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  his  small 
inclosure,  but  the  preservation  of  his  valuable  tree. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  simply,  that  a  Dwarf  Pear  *'  worked  at  twenty  inches"  from  the 
ground  is  totally  unfit  for  planting  in  any  manner,  or  under  any  circumstances,  unless^  indeed,  it 
were  the  last  of  its  race;  and  I  am  very  much  mistaken  if  any  "  leading  nurseryman"  would, 
nowadays,  acknowledge  tbat  he  grew  any  such  trees.  '*When  we  first  planted  Dwarf  Pears" 
the  case  was  very  different,  and  their  culture  and  propagation  were  alike  misunderstood.  In- 
stances are  not  yet  extinct  of  the  practice,  then  quite  common,  of  growing  dwarf  trees  in  standard 
form,  all  the  lower  branches  being  persistently  pruned  away. 

I  was  once  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  interested  in  a  lot  of  imported  trees,  of  the  greater  part  of 
which  the  heads  were  as  high  as  my  own— some,  indeed,  higher.  The  worst  of  the  matter  was* 
that  most  of  them  being  double- worked  at  standard  height,  pruning  them  down  was  an  impos- 
sibility. And  these  trees  were  exported  not  many  years  since  either,  by  a  nurseryman  who  has 
undoubtedly  sent  more  trees  to  this  country  than  any  other  in  France. 

Now  that  dwarf  culture  is  better  understood,  the  stocks  are  worked  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
ground,  rarely  exceeding  six  inches  aliove  it.  (Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  work  a  Quince 
stock  of  the  usual  size  at  twenty  inches.)  Worked  in  this  manner,  the  practice  of  planting  at 
the  junction  is  unquestionably  the  correct  one.  The  Quince  has  been  proved  to  possess  a  pecu- 
liar aptitude  for  emitting  roots  from  the  few  inches  of  stem  which  was  formerly  above  the  suriace ; 
and  it  being  generally  a  plant  of  but  three  or  four  years*  growth  from  the  cutting,  the  reasons 
which  are  in  general  valid  against  planting  a  tree  more  deeply  than  it  formerly  stood,  do  not  in 
this  case  apply  with  equal  force. 

A  dwarf  of  proper  age  for  removal  will  usually  be  found  well  furnished  with  roots,  especially 
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near  the  surface.  If  not  previously  root-pruned,  there  may,  very  probably,  be  from  ten  to  twelve 
incbes— possibly  more — of  stem,  constituting  the  lower  end  of  the  cutting  below  the  surface* 
A  portion  of  this  is  worse  than  useless  to  the  tree  in  the  end,  even  if  it  is  of  some  slight  present 
benefit.  Beinji^  so  fiir  below  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  atmosphere,  as  they  necessarily  will 
if  the  tree  is  planted  properly  in  other  respects,  the  lower  roots,  if  not  in  a  peculiarly  dry  soil, 
will  shortly  decay,  (as  you  found  to  be  the  case,  Mr.  Editor,  with  your  own  trees,)  and  endanger, 
if  not  destroy,  the  life  of  the  tree. 

By  amputating  the  stem  at  six  or  eij^ht  inches  below  the  surface,  a  sufficient  number  of  roots 
will  generally  be  left  to  support  the  tree,  if  the  branches  have  been  properly  reduced ;  and  if 
then  planted  at  the  junction,  new  roots  will  almost  invariably  be  emitted  up  to  that  point.  In 
this  way  the  roots  are  kept  near  the  surface,  where  they  are  most  needed,  the  health  of  the  tree 
is  enhanced,  and  any  subsequent  removal  rendered  much  more  feasible. 

A  by  no  means  unimportant  point  in  thus  burying  the  stock,  is  its  protection  by  that  means 
from  the  borer,  which,  if  ever  so  little  of  the  Quince  is  above  ground,  will  be  very  apt,  and  in 
some  locations  quite  certain,  to  discover  the  fact,  and  effect  a  lodgment.  Many  failures  which 
are  attributed  to  other  causes  are  undoubtedly  owing,  in  reality,  to  the  depredations  of  this  insect; 
foTt  having  once  effected  an  entrance,  he  labors  in  safety  from  any  but  the  most  careful  exami- 
nation,  the  perforations,  when  near  the  surface,  and  the  inconsiderable  excretions,  being,  per- 
haps, concealed  from  a  passing  glance,  by  the  swelling  commonly  arising  at  the  union  of  the 
Pear  and  Quince. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that,  while  the  insect  rarely  perforates  the  bark  of  the  Pear,  he  is  by 
no  means  ayerse  to  preying  upon  its  tpood,  after  he  has  safely  reached  the  interior  of  the  stem 
through  the  Quince.  Working  directly  upward,  he,  in  some  cases,  as  I  have  discovered  in  am- 
putating in  order  to  graft,  reaches  a  point  five  feet  or  more  from  the  ground.  How  are  we  to 
attack  an  enemy  thus  securely  entrenched  7  I  scarcely  think  that  either  the  "  barbed  wire,*' 
which  is  frequently  effectual,  or  any  other  generally  known  remedy,  would  apply  to  such  a 
case.  JNO.  B.  Eaton. 

[We  are  glad  Mr.  Eaton  took  a  second  sight  at  our  Pear  article,  and  got  at  our  real  meaning, 
for  we  should  be  sorry  to  be  classed  among  any  but  those  who  go  in  for  improved  culture.  In 
most  respects  he  confirms  the  points  we  made.  We  regard  deep  planting  in  the  abstract  and 
in  all  respects  a  great  evil,  and  can  not  perceive  why  an  exception  should  be  made  in  favor  of 
the  Dwarf  Pear.  If  there  is  any  good  reason  for  it,  we  have  yet  to  be  convinced.  We  know 
that  the  Quince  will  throw  out  roots  from  the  stock  when  buried  in  the  ground,  and  so  stated ; 
but  this  can  hardly  be  used  as  a  legitimate  argument  in  favor  of  deep  planting,  when  we  know 
that  while  these  new  roots  are  being  made,  the  tree  often  becomes  diseased  and  dies. 

Mr.  Eaton  is  quite  mistaken  in  supposing  our  opinions  are  chiefly  based  upon  our  experience 
with  trees  obtained  "  many  years  ago.''  We  cited  that  case  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  but 
stated  that  we  had  frequently  seen  it  verified  since;  and  though  he  wonders  at  it,  he  almost  im- 
mediately cites  an  analogous  case  himself.  Now  we  will  state,  for  Mr.  Eaton^s  information,  that 
since  "many  years  ago,"  we  have  planted  many  hundreds  of  Dwarf  Pears,  and  have  seen 
thousands  more  on  the  grounds  of  our  friends ;  we  have  been  a  somewhat  close  observer,  and 
have  seen  very  many  such  cases  as  we  speak  of  in  our  Pear  article.  From  experiments  which 
we  have  made  with  some  of  these,  we  have  no  doubt  at  all  that,  in  the  majority  "of  cases,  deep 
planting  v(ras  the  chief  cause  of  the  diseased  condition  of  the  trees.  We  have  already  stated 
that  we  prefer  to  plant  up  to  the  '*  junction"  when  it  can  be  properly  done,  because  we  think 
the  Dwarf  Pear  is  longer  lived  when  thus  planted ;  but  we  can  not  ignore  the  fact,  that  the 
Dwarf  Pear  will  grow  vigorously  and  produce  abundant  crops  of  fine  fruit  with  the  quince  stock 
several  inches  out  of  ground.  The  pears  that  for  several  years  past  have  taken  most  of  the 
first  prizes  for  specimens  at  our  Horticultural  exhibitions  in  New  York,  were  grown  on 
trees  vnth  from  two  to  six  inches  of  the  quince  stock  above  ground ;  and  this  is  not  a  singu- 
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lar  instance.  We  lay  nothing  here  »boat  eulture;  we  simply  Bllode  to  &cti  within  our 
knowledfi^e ;  and  it  is  becaose  of  such  facts  that  we  recommend  Dwarf  Pears  to  l>e  planted  as 
they  stood  in  the  nursery  when  they  are  worked  too  high  to  be  pmpedy  planted  np  to  the 
"junction."    In  deep  planting,  the  chance  of  success  decreases  with  the  age  of  the  tree. 

Mr.  Eaton  seems  to  think  that  high-worked  trees  are  not  now  to  be  found ;  but  in  this  he  is 
wrong.  We  already  have  an  acknowledgment  from  one  larj^e  grower,  that  he  is  *'  convinced 
he  works  his  trees  too  high.'*  We  do  not  say,  or  intimate  In  any  way  whatever,  that  leading 
and  intelligent  nurserymen  now  work  their  trees  fifteen  or  twenty  inches  high ;  we  know  many 
of  them,  and  are  familiar  with  their  stock,  and  readily  adroit  that  their  Pears  are  mostly  worked 
at  what  may  be  called  a  reasonable  height;  but  we  do  say,  of  our  own  peraonal  knowledge, 
broadly,  flatly,  and  emphatically,  that  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  trees,  worked  from  six  to 
twelve  inches  high,  are  annually  sold ;  they  are  planted  deep,  often  fail,  and  throw  discredit  on 
Dwarf  Pear  culture.  That  is  all  plain  enough  to  us ;  and  we  can  not  help  thinking,  in  view 
of  our  own  experience,  and  all  we  have  heard  on  the  subject  pro  and  em^  that  the  success  of 
Dwarf  Pear  culture  would  ha?e  been  immensely  greater  if  trees  had  nerer  been  worked  more 
than  two  or  three  inches  high ;  reasonable  success,  however,  ought  to  be  met  with  when  they 
are  worked  even  four  or  five.  In  our  second  article  on  Dwarf  Pears,  we  have  named  five 
inches  as  the  maximum  height ;  we  at  first  wrote  it  lower,  aud  are  almost  sorry  we  altered 
it.  What  we  wish  is  simply  this :  that  in  recommending  the  planting  of  Dwarf  Pears,  a  caution 
shall  be  added  in  the  case  of  high-worked  trees.  This  we  conceive  to  be  reasonable  and  proper. 
It  may  not  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Eaton  or  the  Editor  of  the  Horticoltubist,  but 
it  is  in  the  cases  of  thousands  of  others. — Ed.] 


Important  Sale  op  Plants  at  Cooper's  Hill,  Enqlefield  Green.— The  first  portion 
of  a  magnificent  collection  of  Axaleas,  and  other  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  viras  recently  brought 
to  the  hammer  here  by  Mr.  Stevens.  Of  Azaleas,  Olory  of  Sunning  Hill,  3  feet  6  inches  high, 
and  as  much  through,  fetched  Ml. ;  Murrayana,  9/. ;  Perryana,  11.  10«.;  optima,  6/.  10s. ;  GleS- 
stanesi,  52.  15*. ;  variegata,  5/. ;  lateritia,  5/.  6f . ;  alba  magna,  52.  159. ;  sinensis,  5/. ;  and  other 
lots  from  22.  &.  to  32. 10«.  Of  other  plants,  Acrophyllum  venosum,  3  feet  high  and  about  as 
much  through,  fetched  72.  10«. ;  the  Willow-leaved  Ixora,  62. ;  Genetyllis  macrostegia,  52. 10*. ; 
Aphelexis  macrantha  rosea,  one  of  the  finest  plants  in  the  country,  02. ;  A.  m.  purpurea,  52.  lOs. ; 
A.  m.  grandiflora,  4/.  15*. ;  Roudeletia  speciosa,  42. 10«. ;  Tetratheca  ericoides,  32.  7«.  Qd. ;  Erica 
Jubata,  22. 4«. ;  Maranta  sebrina,  22.  lOf. ;  Pandanus  javanlcus  variegatus,  32.  10«. ;  Epacris  mini- 
ata  grandiflora,  32.  lOt.;  E.  m.  splendens,  32. 6f. ;  Pimelea  mirabilis,  22. ;  P.  Hendersoni,  22.  fis. ; 
Eriostemon  buxifolium,  22.  2«. ;  and  Adenaudra  speciosa,  22.  6a.  Other  lots,  of  which  there  were 
in  all  202,  fetched  from  10<.  to  304.  per  lot ;  and  the  produce  of  the  whole  sale  amounted  to 
upwards  of  3002.— Cetto^  Gardener.  

Ransome's  Patent  Stone. — It  is  said  that  specimens  of  this  material  have  been  exposed 
to  the  weather  for  twelve  years  without  the  least  appearance  of  decay  or  deterioration.  From 
what  has  been  stated  it  will  be  evident  that  the  patentee,  by  varying  the  fineness  or  coarseness 
of  his  sand,  has  the  po^ver  of  producing  all  varieties  of  artificial  stone,  from  fine  sandstone  to 
the  coarser  millstone  grit.  In  short,  the  uses  and  modes  of  applying  this  stone  are  endless. 
We  have  statuary  of  it,  vases  of  elegant  shape,  kerb  stones,  fountains,  and  a  variety  of  other 
objects,  all  of  an  ornamental  character,  for  which  it  is  well  suited.  Austin  d&  Seeley's  flower 
baskets,  tazzas,  and  vases  are  beautiful  works  of  art,  especially  the  former,  some  of  which  are 
of  unusual  size.  Having  been  filled  with  flowers  and  nlaoed  on  one  of  the  broad  gravel  walks, 
they  produced  a  singularly  rich  effect.  One  or  two  light-looking  handsome  vases,  and  other 
decorative  objects  made  of  cast-iron  painted  oream-color,  are  in  use. 
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Horticnltnral  ^geiicy. 

TO  LADIES  AND  GCNTLKttltK,  NURSERTHEN  AND  AHATEUBS  OEKBRALLY. 

The  Subscriber  will  receive  orders  ap  to  Kay  ISCh,  for  all  the  Hew  and  Bare  Oreen  and  Hot- 
houM  PlanU,  Bedding-oat  Plants,  Roses,  Choice  Heeds,  with  erer^r  article  pertaining  to  a 
(Hrden,  which  will  be  selected  by  oorselTes  in  England,  France  and  Belgium  during  the  en- 
suing summer,  and  packed  in  oar  improved  self-ventilating  glased  cases,  and  taken  chaige 
of  from  Europe  to  this  country. 

Full  particttlan  upon  application.    All  letters  of  Inquiry,  to  receive  attention,  most  encloee 

a  3-ceot  stamp.  , 

DANIEL  BARKER, 

Box  747.  Hartford,  Conn. 

AprtI,  H*7. 

HONOLULU  NECTARINE  SQUASH. 

Seeds  of  this  remarkable  Vine  Fruit — ^unequalled  in  the  strength  and  parity  of  its  taocha- 
rine  in  the  entire  Squash  family — oan  be  obtained  of  the  subscriber  only.  We  will  send  to 
any  applicant  a  sample  of  the  dried  Nectar,  by  mail,  free,  and  seeds  from  3  to  any  desired 
number,  at  $1  per  dosen,  to  any  address  in  the  United  States  or  Canadas,  poet  paid. 

We  have  also  introduced  another  new  variety,  from  Mexico,  and  named  it  '*  Pine-apple," 
from  its  shape.  This  Squash  is  prolific,  early,  delicate  cream  color.  Skin  tender  as  an  apple, 
and  is  equity  good  for  summer  or  for  winter  use,  making  a  delicious  dish  in  all  stages  of  its 
growth  to  perfect  maturity. 

And  yet  another  summer  variety,  which  we  call  "  Snow  Ball,"  very  prolific,  and  in  bearing 
till  frost.  We  had  over  one  hundred  ripe  specimens  from  a  single  plant,  and  numerous  un- 
ripe ones.  Seeds  of  these  two  varieties  we  will  mail,  as  above,  at  50  cents  per  doz. ;  or  for 
One  Dollar  we  will  send  a  package  of  each,  and  one  of  the  celebrated  Hubbard  Squash,  or 
some  other  rare  seeds  of  our  own  selection.    Address, 

J.  V7.  Bftzaas, 

April  West  Macedon,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Large  Standard  Pears, 

Mostly  10  to  15  feet  high,  8  to  10  years  grafted,  embracing  Bartlett  and  all  the  leading 
varieties,  at  $1  60  to  $3. 

PTBAMID  AND  DWARF  PEABS,  of  large  siae,  in  a  bearing  state,  comprising  all  the 
leading  varieties,  at  $1  25  to  $1  50 ;  Trees  3  to  4  years  $88  per  100,  and  6  years  76cts.  to  $1. 

APPLES,  of  all  the  varieties,  12  to  14  ft.,  8  years  grafted,  at  50  cents. 

PLUMS,  extra  large,  $1. 

PEACHES,  NECTTARINES  and  APRICOTS  in  a  bearing  sUte. 

CHERRIES,  extra  large  Standards  and  Dwarib,  50  cents  to  75  cents. 

^prt^  WB.  R.  PRINCE  k  CO.,  nnsUng,  N.  T. 


H^RDIH' jy^TIJ^E  CfK^JPJSS. 

The  ONTARIO  is  the  largest  and  best  Native  Qrape  in  America.    Bunches  and  Berries 
enormously  large  ;  flavor  best.    Price,  single  plants  (one  year  old),  $8 ;  $35  per  docen. 

We  are  prepared  to  flimish  most  of  the  New  Grapes  (true  to  name) ;  also,  Hop  Trees  from 
8  to  4  yean  old.    Send  stamp  for  Price  list  of  150  varieties  of  Grapes. 

Address, 

A.  W.  rOS«a&  4l  00., 

GrapelAWB  ff ■ncriM,  Iba^wleaTille,  Orlemis  €••,  If.  Y. 


OFFICE    OF 

GDTTA  PERCHA  AND  GLASS  ROOFING  CO.. 

28  CEDAR  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


ti   ^  •  »    <f 


The  rapid  increase  of  building  in  this  country  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  many 
different  forms  of  Roofing.  Slate,  shingle,  and  metal  roofs,  do  not  give  perfect 
satisfaction ;  it  has  been  requisite  to  invent  an  article,  that  should  be  at  once 
water-proof,  elastic,  cheap,  and  durable.  This  Cotnpany  furnish  a  Roofing  which 
combines  all  these  requisites.  This  is  manufactured  and  sent  in  rolls,  which  are 
to  be  nailed  on  the  roof-boards :  it  is  itself  water-proof,  but  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  liquid  cement  is  sent  with  it,  to  cover  it  with  a  final  coat :  this  is  usually  sanded 
as  it  is  applied,  and  this  finishes  a  perfect  roof,  as  durable  as  the  building  it  covers. 

The  cloth  is  the  thickest  and  strongest  woven  material  ever  used  in  roofing ;  but 
the  weight  of  the  finished  roof  is  not  more  than  about  1  lb.  to  the  square  foot  of 
surface.    These  roofs  can  be  steep  or  flat,  or  of  any  required  inclination. 

This  Roofing  is  furnished  to  those  who  sell  again,  at  so  low  a  price,  that  they 
make  an  unusual  profit,  and  yet,  the  cost  to  the  consumer  is  about  half  that  of 
tin,  and  far  less  than  slate,  shingles,  or  any  other  roofing  material.  As  an  extra- 
ordinary profit  is  afforded  to  dealers,  as  the  labor  of  putting  on  the  roofing  is  very 
slight,  and  as  the  roo&  are  in  every  respect  satisfactory,  it  is  found  that  wherever 
these  materiab  are  introduced,  they  very  soon  come  into  general  use. 

The  Company  also  furnish  Liquid  Gutta  Psrcha  Comknt,  which  is  found  pref- 
erable to  paint  (as  it  lasts  ten  times  as  long)  to  cover  tin  roofs,  protecting  them 
for  many  years  against  rust,  and  rendering  them  perfectly  water-tight.  Thb  arti- 
cle gives  a  heavy  profit  to  the  dealer,  and  is  very  cheap  to  the  consumer. 

The  RoorxHO  and  the  Cxmbnt  have  stood  the  test  of  time.  Most  of  the  parties 
who  were  first  engaged  in  this  enterprise  (and  from  whom  this  company  bought 
the  patents  under  which  it  now  operates)  have  manufactured,  sold  and  applied 
these  materials  dunng  many  years :  the  roofs  become  firmer  and  more  solid 
every  year,  and  any  number  of  testimonials  can  be  furnished  as  to  their  merits. 

Any  party  interested  in  roofing,  and  addressing  a  line  to  the  office  of  this  com- 
pany, will  receive  a  list  of  prices  and  terms,  samples  of  materials,  and  any  de- 
sirable information  sent  as  directed. 

AUentian  is  caUed  to  the  Benwoal  ofwr  Office  to  No.  23  CEDAR  STREET. 

LOatta  Perdha  and  Glass  Roofing  Co., 
WM,  C.  WTOZOPP,  See, 
— : — 


HEAP  BEDDING  PLANTS 


NEaLEY  &   CO., 

Offer  a  TAloable  utortnent  of  Omuneotal  Planti  and  Flower  Seeds  at  lowest  rates^  Hie 
deeeriptloos  and  prices  giren  In  our  Spring  Gatalogae.  Amongst  the  manj  noTelties  will  be 
foond  the  following  gems,  ▼!■. : 

PHLOZBS.—Blanehe,  Jolia  Roossell,  La  Yolnpte,  M me.  Gntraon,  Trinrnphe  de  Beantj, 
Eli»  Fontaine,  Soarenlr  de  80  Octobre,  Admiral  Dondas,  Cssl.  of  Home,  Ac. 

GBRTBARTHBMaHB.— ICassaniello,  Sunset,  Qoeen  of  Beauties,  Miss  Ibweis,  Magic 
Flnte,  Kenilworth,  St.  Jostia  Satinello,  Hiss  Dix,  Qolden  Qaeen,  Prince  AlbeH,  Brilliant, 
Thetis,  Prougne,  Versailles,  Ac.,  Ac. 

FUCHSIAS.— X^own  Jewel,  Isa  Crafg,  Stradella,  ftc. 

OBRAHIUBKS.— President  and  Mrs.  Negle^. 

DABXiIAS.— Sebastopdl,  Boyal  Scarlet,  Qneen  of  Boses,  Charles  Perry,  Forget-Me-ITot, 
Prince  Albert,  King  of  Yellows,  Qneen  of  Tyre,  Ac 

ROSB8.— Adelaide  Fontaine,  Pauline  lanseaeor,  Dake  of  Cambridge,  P.  Moss,  Mme.  Ed. 
d'Ory.ftc,  ftc  

HBZJOTROPBB.— Mme.  Cassenare,  Eftoile  de  Venns,  Jean  Mesmer,  General  Valhnbert, 
Splendldam,  Empress  Engenie,  Florence  Nlghtlogale,  Ne  plos  Ultra,  Bol  les  Heliotropes,  Ac. 

OIkADIOXhA  BRBWCHIaBlfHWSTfl    gotgeons  TenulUlon. 

BAIaVIA  SOnCBXTT— Dwarf,  dasxllng  scarlet 

AKTIRRUIN  UMB— Napoleon  and  Eva,  extra  fine. 

DEXiPHXNIUM  FORMOBUM— rerj  cheap. 

PJJTUNIA.— AUeghanj  (J.  Ferguson )~Bright  crimson  purple,  with  a  bold,  defined. 

Sure  white  broad  band  or  margin,  extending  in  depth  on  the  points  of  the  petals ;  large 
ower,  good  substance,  and  free  flowering.  This  interesting  and  remarkable  norelty  Is  now 
sent  out  for  the  first  time,  and  is  recommended  as  a  great  aoquisition.  Single  plants,  60 
cents;  $4  60 per  dosen. 

VBRBHWAS.— Etoile  des  Jardines— Rich  satin  rose,  with  a  large  bright,  yellow  eye  im- 
mense flower  and  truss ;  one  of  the  largest  and  most  showy  rarietles  in  cnltiraiion. 

Oloire  de  Belle  Yue— Vivid  maroon  crimson,  large,  white  eye,  ftcie  flower  and  truss,  excel- 
lent habit ;  the  best  Verbena  of  its  elass. 

Brtella— Reddish  crimson,  distinct  white  eye,  flowers  singularly  cupped ;  showy  and  distinct 

Belle  d'Orleans— Surpasses  the  beautiful  Erening  Star,  deeper  crimson,  larger  white  eye, 
and  stronger  habit ;  rery  fine. 

La  Farorite— Light  purple,  large  white  eye,  rather  dwarf  habit ;  rery  constant  and  free 
flowering  variety. 

Emperor  Napoleon— Rose  shaded  with  cherry,  conspicuous  eye,  large  truss  and  strong 
habit 

Ines— Deep  rose  centre,  shaded  with  velvet  crimson,  large  flower  and  truss. 

Fragrantissima— White  with  a  slight  shade  of  violet,  quite  firagrant,  and  looks  well  in 

Carnation— White  with  a  shade  of  pink,  centre  purple  crimson  ;  a  showy  variety. 

Ruby  Qoeen^Llght  carmine,  large  white  eye,  flowers  profuse ;  an  exquisite  Tariety. 

Lily— Light  lilac,  extra  large  truss,  and  strong  habit. 

Qneen  Victoria— Rosy  purple,  large  distinct  yellow  eye,  flne  flower  and  truss. 

Etonia— Rich  Indigo  purple,  laige  pure  white  eye,  good  habit,  flower  and  truss  with  pro- 
fuse bloom  ;  retains  Its  color  In  idl  weather  ;  am  extra  fint  hMing  varidy. 

Gold  Striped  Defiance— A  distinctly  variegated  leaved  plant,  being  rieh  blotched  and 
striped  with  golden  yellow  ;  a  beautiful  bedding  plant. 

FLOWER   SEEDS. 

Selection  of  a  few  norel,  distinct,  and  really  useful  favorites,  adapted  for  erery  garden. 
The  seeds  have  been  freshly  Imported  fh>m  the  most  extensive  seed  establishment  in  Prussia, 
and  may  be  relied  upon  ss  Rood.  The  list  is  eonflned  to  those  rarietles  we  have  tested  our* 
selves,  which  will  sare  the  inexperienced  useless  expense,  which  is  the  case  in  nearly  erery 
purchase  of  flower  seeds.  First  quality  seeds  art  always  high  priced,  therefore  the  packets 
are  of  reasonable  sise. 
Pnrebasen  will  And  oar  Balsam,  Aster,  and  B&dlan  link  Seed  unsurpassed  In  excellence, 
ipr.     • 


JANES,  FOWLER,  KIRTLAND  &  CO, 

Late  J  AXES,  BEEBE  &  CO., 

see  Bi?.oA.D-w-A."5r,  iste-w  yor-ic. 

Have  now  ready  for  Inspection  an  TTnnsnal 

Variety  of  Articles  of  their  own 

Manufacture) 

FOB  THE 

EMBELLISHMENT  OF  COUNTRY   RESIDENCES, 


CHEAP,  BEAUTIFUL,  AND  IMPERISHABLE. 


CATALOGUES   SENT  BY  MAIL. 


Persons  visiting  the  city  are  Invited  to  call  and 

examine  the  Articles,  whether  they  Pur^ 

chase  or  not. 

JANES,  FOWLER,  KIRTLAND  &  CO., 

366  Broadway,  New  York 


Aptn  IC^y*  *  'QBA. 


New  and  Choice  Flower  Seeds 


HOVEY  &  CO., 

Y  ]IIEB€BL41f T8'  WtO'W,  BOSTOlf, 

Hare  receiyed  from  their  oorrespondenta  in  London  and  on  the  Continent, « large  and  epkn- 
did  asaortment  of  Flower  Seeds,  among  which,  of  apedal  Sntereet,  are  the  following  novel 
and  beaatifnl  kinds : 

DIANTEtUS  HEDDEWIGL  A  splendid  and  brilliant-flowered  Pink  from  Japan,  of  neat, 
dwarf,  compact  habit,  with  nnmerons  large,  OTen-margined  blossoma,  neariy  three  incbee  In 
diameter ;  of  Tarions  shades  of  rose,  carmine,  crimson  violet  and  rich  maroon,  some  self- 
colored,  others  finely  marbled  with  white,  and  bloom  profoselj  from  Jnne  to  October.  Per 
packet,  60  cents. 

DIAKTHUS  LACINIATUS.  Also  introduced  from  Japan.  This  rery  remarkable  and 
splendid  yarietj  forms  a  taller  plant  than  the  preceding,  nearly  two  feet  in  height,  with  mag- 
nificent large  flowers,  elegantly  fringed,  and  of  the  richest  and  most  diyenified  colors,  from 
pure  white,  pink  and  bright  rose,  to  the  most  brilliant  shades  of  red,  carmine,  violet,  purple^ 
and  maroon,  many  of  them  beantifally  striped  and  spotted.  Flowers  throughont  the  summer 
and  antnmn.    60  cents. 

DIAKTHUS  HEDDEWI6I OI6ANTBA.  Another  variety  raised  by  the  same  grower,  and 
producing  colossal  sized  flowers,  of  similar  brilliant  colon  and  shades.    60  cents. 

CLAKKIA  PULUHERRIMA.  A  splendid  new  variety  of  Clarkia  palchella,  with  large 
bright  crimson  flowers,  blooming  profusely  for  a  long  period.    26  cents. 

GLABKIA  PULCHELLA,  var.  integripetala.  Another  new  and  distinct  variety,  with 
entire  lobed,  rosy  violet  blossoms,  nearly  double  the  sbse  of  C.  pulchella,  and  much  more 
brilliant  in  color.    26  cents. 

HELIOPHILLA  STRICTA.  A  new  and  very  handsome  annual,  with  fine  rich  blue  flowers. 
26  cents. 

SCHIZAinTlUS  GRANDIFLORUS  OCULATUS,  fine  large  purple  flowers,  beautifully 
marked  with  a  dense  dark  blotch— a  great  improvement  in  sine  of  flower  and  brilliancy  of 
color  on  the  old  varieties.    26  cents. 

KIGELLA  HISPANICA  ATROPUBPUREA.  A  new  variety,  of  erect  and  compact  haUt, 
and  clear  rich  purple  flowers,  recommended  as  being  fine.    26  cents. 

CALLIRHOE  PEDATA  AND  BIGITATA  (Nuttalia.)  Two  new  and  beautiful  summer 
flowering  plants,  2  to  3  feet  high,  with  rich  crimson  cup-shaped  blossoms,  very  attractive 
throughout  the  season.    26  cents. 

8ILENE  BARBATA.  A  new  variety  of  these  favorite  and  free  blooming  plants,  with  fine 
heads  of  rich  pink  flowers.  Silene  pseudo-atocion,  another  very  handsome  spedes,  produo- 
Ing  rich  rosy  nowers  iu  profusion— very  fine  for  masses  or  groups.    25  cents. 

CLARK'S  NEW  HYBRID  SWEETT  PEA.  Upper  petals  of  the  flowen  dear  rose^solor,  and 
the  lower  ones  white,  margined  with  blue.    25  cents. 

6TATICE  BONDUELLI.  One  of  the  most  distinct  and  pretty  of  these  admired  plants  ;  of 
compact  habit,  with  a  profusion  of  bright  sulphur  yellow  flowers,  and  remaining  in  bloom 
several  months.    25  cents. 

SPRAGUEA  UliBELLATA.  A  new  and  very  beauUfiil  dwarf  plant  of  Calendrina>like 
habits  with  umbels  of  small,  rich,  purple  violet  blossoms.  It  is  suited  for  pot  or  border 
culture.    25  cents. 

ANAQALLIS  GRANDIFLORA,  var.  Eugenie  and  Napoleon  III.  Two  beautiful  varieties 
of  this  pretty  favorite,  with  large,  rich,  blue  and  crimson  flowers,  finely  adapted  for  vasei^ 
ornamental  baskets,  rock  work,  &o.    26  oents. 

IPOMEA  UMBATA  ELEQANTISSIMA.  A  beautiful  new  variety,  the  flowers  intense 
violet  blue,  margined  with  pure  white.    25  cents. 

IPOMEA  HEDERACEA  GRANDIFLORA.  Flowers  brilliant  sky  blue,  with  white  margin, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  annual  climbing  planta.    26  oents. 

TROP^^LUM,  Tom  Thumb  Scarlet,  Tom  Thumb  Yellow,  and  Tom  Thumb  Beauty.  These 
brilliant-flowered  dwarf  variotiesare  particularly  adapted  for  showy  groups,  or  for  growing 
in  pots  and  ornamental  vases,  forming  compact  round  tufts  and  flowering  in  great  profusion, 
until  cut  off  by  frost.    Each  variety  separate,  25  oents. 

{See  next  poj^.) 


ConsistiDg  of  the  Tcrj  choicest  yarieties,  derived  from  the  best  collections  in  England, 
France  and  Germany.  The  great  improvement  which  has  been  made  in  this  class  of  flowers, 
and  their  importance  for  greenhoose  and  garden  cnlture,  render  it  necessary  that  selections 
should  be  made  with  the  greatest  care,  that  their  reproduction  may  be  relied  upon.  The 
following  are  offered  as  of  this  descripUon : 

AURICULA,  from  the  very  finest  varieties, 25 

CALCEOLARIA,  herbaceous,  from  E.  O.  Henderson  &  Son's  unrivalled  collection, 

containing  the  richest  and  most  distinctly  marked  colors, 60 


.  Sbmbby,  from  the  same  collection, 

•  Herbaceous  and  Shrubby,  from  other  fine  collections,  each 


CARNATIONS,  saved  from  the  best  prijse  flowers, 
extra  fine  selection,  all  colors^ 


PIOOTEES,  from  the  veiy  finest  flowers,    . 
PERPETUAL  or  MONTHLY,  mixed  colors,  fine, 


50 
25 
50 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 


CINERAHIA,  from  the  very  finest  named  varieties, 
CHRYSANTHEMUM,  Laige-flowered,  from  fine  varieties,   .... 

Pompone,  from  the  best  varieties,  both  saved  in  the  South  of  Europe, 

DAHLIAS,  from  the  finest  English  and  French  fancy  flowers, 25 

liUlput,  unique  for  bedding,  with  very  small  Ranunculus-shaped  flowers,  25 

DAISIES,  extra  fine,  from  a  very  fine  collection, 25 

GERANIUM,  Show  Flowers,  from  the  best  exhibition  flowers, 25 

Fancy  Flowers,  extra  fine,  mixed  colors, 25 

-       •         25 

25 
25 
25 
25 


-  French  spotted,  beautiful, 

-  2k>aale,  or  horseshoe,  all  colors, 
•  variegated-leaved,  from  20  new  varieties, 


GLADIOLUS,  saved  from  our  own  collection  of  80  of  the  most  superb  varieties, 

HOLLYHOCKS,  from  the  best  prise  flowers, 

PANSY,  from  the  finest  exhibition  flowers, 25 

Fancy  flowers,  curious  colors  and  striped, 25 

French  blotched,  extra  fine,  blotched  and  striped 50 

PETUNIA,  extra  new  blotched,  spotted  and  striped, 25 

PINES,  from  a  superb  collection  of  named  flowers, 25 

POLYANTHUS,  from  the  finest  and  most  perfect  flowers,    ...*..  25 
PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRUTA,  saved  from  the  very  largest  and  most  beantlfui 
prize  flowers,  improved  by  careful  selection  of  the  best  varieties,  white  and 

crimson,  each, 25 

SNAPDRAGON,  from  the  most  beautiful  striped  flowers, 25 

VERBENA,  from  our  own  collection  of  150  of  the  finest  named  rarieties  In  cultivation  25 

from  the  best  European  collections, 25 

AN  VIVRIFAIiliBD  COIiliKCmOIf  OF 

FJE!01SrY-iniLiO"VSrE:FtE:r)    jft^STEIiS, 

Of  onr  own  ralsiqg,  far  surpassing  any  of  the  imported  varieties,  having  made  the  cultivation 

of  this  beautiful  flower  a  specialty. 

16  of  the  most  beautiful  varieties,  .        $1  25 

12      **  *'  "  "  ,  .  1  00 

S     "         **  *i  «*  .  *  .  75 

Ilf  COI^I^BCTIOlVSt 

Recdved  direct  from  one  of  the  most  celebrated  growers  of  these  beaatiful  flowers  in  Ger- 
many, and  which  have  heretofore  given  so  much  aatisfactlott« 
ASTERS,  8  var.  splendid  Large-flowered, 


8 
8 
8 
8 

4 
8 

4 
4 


TrnlTaut's  Pseony    do. 

new  tall  Chrysanthemum  flowered. 


new  Dwarf        do.  da 

new  tali  Ranunculus  da 

new   do.       do.  do. 

new  Imbricated  large  do. 

new  Crown  da 

new  Hedgehog  do. 

STOCKS,  16  var.  German,  extra  fine,  double, 

8    *•        do.  do.  do. 

BALSAMS,  12  var.  Double  Camellia  flowered,  extra  floe, 
12    "    new  Improved  Rose    do.       .  . 

Also,  a  great  variety  of  all  the  choicest  and  most  popular  FLOWER  SEEDS  in  cultivation, 
and  a  large  stoclc  of  the  best  VEGETABLE  SEBDS  ;  and  a  very  choice  assortment  of  Green- 
house and  Bedding  Plants,  including  the  newest  varieties  of  Verbenas,  double  and  single 
Petunias,  variegat^  and  scarlet  Geraniums,  Lantanas,  Hollyhocks,  &c.,  &c. 
Catalogues  gratis  on  application.  Apr. 


50 
50 
75 
50 
60 
25 
75 
25 
25 
00 
50 
75 
75 


GAS  FOR  THE  COUNml 

MAKUFACnnUCB  OF 

COATE'S  IMPROVED  PORTABLE  GAS  MACHINES, 

OFFICE,  If •.  19%  CElf TBE  ST^  If.  T., 


This  Apparatus  has  heen  in  saoceesful  operation  in  many  of  the  best  Residences  and  Fac- 
tories in  the  country,  and  recently  patented  improvements,  adapting  it  to  the  use  of  Crude 
Rosin,  or  Roiiin  Oil,  have  given  it  advantages  over  any  other  nuu^hine  in  use. 

C.  W008TER  is  also  prepared  to  erect  Coal  Gas  Works  of  the  most  approved  kind. 

For  Particulars  and  Descriptive  Pamphlet,  apply  by  letter  or  otherwise  at 

Ifo.  180  €E.^TBE,  NEW  TORK, 

Where  reference  to  numerous  parties  now  ueing  the  apparatus  will  be  given. 
JNh^  Hcb.  *  Apr« 


THE: 


With  Filter  and  Water-Cooler  Combined, 

I]|irTOI.TIIIO    inPORTANT    PBDVCIPIiES 

NEVER    BEFOBE     ATTAINED, 


Which  enables  Meats,  Fish,  Milk,  Vegetables,  Fruits,  &c.,  to  be  kept  Longer,  Dryer,  and 
Colder,  with  less  Ice,  than  can  be  done  with  any  other  Befrigerator  in  use. 

THE  AIR  TO  VENTILATE 

BARTLETT^S  PATENT  REFRIGERATOR 

Is  first  passed  through  the  Ice  ;  after  which,  it  enters  the  ProTision  Chambers,  where  it  is 
exposed  to  two  broad  Sheets  of  Corrugated  Zinc,  made  as  cold  as  it  is  possible  for  ice  and  ice 
water  to  make  them  ;  consequently,  whatever  Moisture  remains  in  the  air,  is  Lnmediately 
Condensed  upon  these  Frigerific  Sheets,  and  passed  off  through  the  Drain  Pipe.  Therefore, 
the  loe  and  Water  Box  acts  as  a  thorough  Desiccator  for  the  ProTision  Chambers.  The  loe 
Water  in  the  lower  angle  will  keep  the  Provisions  ten  degrees  colder  than  the  common  aJtmosphere 
twenlff-fimr  hours  after  the  ice  is  melted. 

A  dow  and  eonttanl  Change  cf  Atamosfhere  is  secured,  and  NO  one  artide  qf  food  wiU  impart  flavor 
to  another. 

Tliere  is  no  Drip,  or  moisture,  deposited  on  the  Sides,  Top,  Bottom,  or  Shelves. 

A  faucet  is  inserted,  so  that  water,  poured  into  the  lower  angle,  can  be  drawn  off  for  drink- 
ing or  culinary  purposes. 

THE  HIGHEST  PREMIX7MS  were  awarded  this  Refrigerator,  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute,  N.  Y.,  Charleston,  8.  C,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  N.  Y.  State  Faurs,  1860. 

All  Refrigerators  will  be  sold  for  Cash  and  at  Cash  Prices. 

BARTLETT  &  LESLEY,  Hanu&cturers, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Refrigerators.  Portable  Heaters.  Registers,  Ventilators,  Cast 
Iron  Cemetery  Urna  Vases,  Rotating  Ash-Shifters,  Condensing  Covers,  Old  Java  Coffee  Pots, 
and  Hotel  Coffee  Boilers. 


^^WUH/^H-J 


r  OB 

HA118,  GARDENS,  GONSERTiTOBIES.  FODN- 
TAIN8.  PneUC  (HI0IIND3,  kc. 

ALSO, 

CEMETERY  URNS, 

From  patterns  equal  to  the  finest  Italian. 

BARTLETTA  LESLEY, 

]£anafactiiren  and  Dealers  in 

Vases,  Urns,  Hitohing-Posts, 

BARTLETT'S 

Patent  Hot- Air  Fumaoes, 

Portable  Heaters,  Rotating 

Ash-Shifters,  Registers, 

Water-Coolers, 

AMD 

BARTLETT'S 

PATENT  POLAR  REFMGERATORS, 
No.  426  Broadway,  N.  T. 


sruBVDZD  ZiOXfDov  r&o&AXi  work; 

"THB  IlLUSTRATBD  BOHQUBT." 

GRO.  C.  THORBURIV,  IVewmrk,  N.  J^,,  begs  rMpeetftUlj  to  inform  the  Florlealtnna  pnblic«ipeel 
■Uj  the  ladles,  that  he  is  the  antborlzed  Amertcsn  Agent,  but,  st  the  saine  time,  would  be  very  glad  If  eveiy 
lorer  of  flowers  wonld  become  co-agents,  and  cireolate  so  charming  a  worlc  as  this  ralnable  and  nniqae  pablica- 
tion— wni^iM  on  account  of  Its  setting  forth,  in  natural  size,  true  coloni,  and  bigliest  style  of  art,  such  plants  as  are 
highly  esteemed  bv  amateors  and  coltiTaton.  and  which,  moreover,  are  tcUhin  roach.  The  eye  is  not  tempted  by 
a  splendid  group  of  Axaleaa,  Begonias,  CameUlas,  Roses,  Rhododendrons  or  Qeraninma,  which  are  only  in  i?oya/ 
collectlona,  and  conseqnently  **  Noll  mi  Tangere,^  or  in  the  hands  of  exclusire  florists  at  flibnlons  prleesj^bat  may 
be  immediately  imported,  at  moderate  prices,  flnom  E.  O.  HENDERSON  A  SON,  the  eminent  florists,  of  St  Jobn% 
Wood,  Loimoir,  who  are  also  the  projector*  and  proprietors  of  this  worlL  and  who  forward  their  orders  promptly 
through  the  American  Sjcpress  Company,  by  only  first  class  steamers,  ma  New  Torlc  and  Jersey  City ;  tahuibl^ 
becanso  the  most  accurate  and  plain  directions  for  the  in>door  or  out-door  culture  of  everr  plant  set  forth  in  the 
work  is  taWv  set  down,  free  from  embarrassing  technicalities.— the  magnificent  new  Rhododendrons,  Introduced  to 
Enrope  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  and  M.  Booth,  from  Sikkim  and  Bhotan ;  the  snperb  new  Oladlolus  of  France  and 
Belgiom.  which  sncoeed  so  well  in  our  climate;  the  brllliaDt  and  graoeftil  Fuchsias  of  Mr.  Banks,  of  Kent:  the 
Zonale  Qeranhimsand  Spotted  Pelargoniums  of  Culford  Hall  or  Mona.  Odier;  the  slngulariy  rariegated  new 
Petanlaa  or  lovely  Verbenas:  the  prodocdons  of  the  untiring  industry  and  skill  of  m»dem  florists  are  accu- 
rately delineated  (with  a  selection  of  the  best  sorts  stated  on  the  page),  In  the  most  finished  and  accurate  strle, 
from  original  drawings  taken  from  growing  planU.  The  slxe  of  the  work  is  imperial  qnarto,  issaed  at  foor 
periods  of  the  year.  As  the  plates  are  Intendea  to  form  bouquets  of  themselres,  they  will  be  frequently  illustrated 
by  groans  of  one  rariety  of^  flower,  as  In  Fuchsias,  Begonias,  Cyclamens,  Ac  The  subjects  represented  in  the 
work  wi  1  be  principally  new  plants,  together  with  such  other  rare  or  raluable  plants  a«  Buir  be  considered 
worthy  of  being  brought  into  farther  notice  fbr  cnltiTaUon.  In  short,  such  plants  only  will  be.olrered  as  are  of  an 
ornamental  character,  either  In  Jbliags  orjCocoer,  the  former  Including  the  highly  interesting  and  beantifiil  class 
of  Tariegated-leaved  plants  so  admirably  adapted  for  picturesque  efl'ect  throughout  the  year  (eepeclally  daring 
the  winter  months),  and  the  latter  as  they  appear  in  their  respectlTe  seasons  of  bloom,  blending  tlieir  more 
raried  and  transient  forms  of  beauty  and  sracerilneas  with  the  permanent  and  not  less  wonderfbl  combinations 
of  color  in  the  former— and  in  all  eases  only  such  snl^ects  admitted  Ibr  illustration  as  are  found  to  possess  those 
features  which  are  essential  for  decorative  eifects  in  the  English  gardens,  and  which,  with  a  trifling  rariatlon, 
are  equally  adapted  le  oars. 

Volume  1  is  ready,  price  $to ;  also  two  numbers  of  rolnrae  A,j>rice  $5. 

The  work  is  patronized  In  the  highest  ciroles  of  England  and  France,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  Princess  Mary 
of  Cambridge. 

A  specimen  of  the  work  on  view  at  the  Ofllce  of  the  "  Hostioultukibt,^  25  Park  Row,  New  York. 

Subscriptions  (In  advance)  may  be  forwarded  to  the  advertiser,  Box  498,  Newark  Post  Office,  who  will 
I  promptly  forward  to  any  section  of  the  Union  or  British  Provinces. 

AprU  4  May.« 
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ENCAirSTIC  TILES. 


ENCAITSTIO  TILES  FOE  FLOORS, 

Af  laid  by  luin  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  and  in  many 

ChnrcheS)  Banks,  Hotels  and  ]>wellings 

la  every  part  of  the  couotry. 

FJLVJtmERSP  JaJiTEXrMLSj 

ENGLISH  AND  AMEBICAN 

TDJELJk.XT>^   X^IX^ES, 

OABNEUIE  CHIMNET  TOPS,  &c.,  &o. 

FOB  SALE  B7 

MILLER  &  COATES, 

.  _  97«  Pevl  Street,  New  Twk. 

April,  May  cud  June. 


NANSEMOND  SWEET  POTATO 
PLANTS, 

FOR  NORTHERN  PLANTING- 

A  saperior  article,  packed  to  go  safely  long  distances — 400,  $1 ;  1,000,  $2 ;  6,000,  $9; 
10,000,  91^--^aring  May  and  June.  Plants  from  us  have  produced  fine  crops  in  the  North 
for  several  years— even  as  high  as  44^.  Circular  of  directions  in  culture,  and  statements 
from  our  Patrons  sent  for  a  stamp.  __ 

G.  B.  MUBBAT, 

(LaU  0. 8,  Murray  d  S<m;) 

F««ter»B  CroMinss,  fTBrren  C«SMty,  OU«« 

April  A  May. ___^ 

HYBRID  GLADIOLUS. 

Elegant  HYBRID  GLADIOLUS,  including  the  beautifUl  G.  BHINCKLEYENSIS,  for  descrlp- 
tion  of  which  see  March  number. 

F^mPUaiUM  GRANDE. 

An  elegant  foliage  Plant  from  Japan.    Strong  Plants,  fl  each* 

Also,  a  large  stock  of  the  VERBENAS,  at  $1  per  dozen;  together  with  HELIOTROPES, 
FUCHSIAS,  GERAiaUMS,  LIUUMS,  Ac.,  at  low  prices. 

Priced  List  on  application.  ^  ]l 

W.  H.  SPOONER,  Jr.     JV 

— :^>::wm 
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MEEHAN'S  DAHLIAS. 

Catalogues  on  applieation.  lliey  obtained  a  special  premiom  at  the  August  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Societj,  and  manj  of  the  chief  premiums  at  the  State  Fair  at 
Fowelton  in  September. 

Pfuon.—lst  Class,  my  own  seleeMon,  $8  per  dos ;  purohiti''  s  selection,  $4  per  doaen. 

Sd  Class,  $2  per  doxen  ;  porohatsr's  selection  $2  60  per  doaen. 


April. 


TH06.  HEEHAN, 

fitaraM■••>wl^  WIMmiMpUm. 


ft 


F.   A.    CANNON'S 


PATENT 

SMOOTHING 

AND 

POLISHING 
IRON. 


LABOR  SAVING. 

SUPERIOR 

TO  ANY 


NOW  IN  USE. 


This  IBON  has  two  faces.  It  revolves  in  the  handle,  and  can  be  used  on  either  side.  The 
Roller  side  is  intended  to  iron  starched  goods.   The  plain  side  to  be  used  for  unstarched  goods. 

By  the  aid  of  this  Roller  one-half  the  Labor  is  saved.  By  the  aid  of  this  Roller  one-half 
the  Time  issaved.  By  the  aid  of  this  Roller  a  high  satin  finish  is  pat  on  all  linens.  By  the 
aid  of  this  Roller  all  goods  are  re-finished  like  new.  By  the  aid  of  this  roller  the  Iron  is 
moved  with  great  ease.  By  the  aid  of  this  Roller  the  hand  and  wrist  are  not  strained.  By 
tiie  aid  of  this  Roller  the  work  is  converted  into  pleasure. 

There  Is  a  great  Saving  of  Labor,  Time,  and  Goods,  owing  to  the  less  fHction  required  to 
produce  the  desired  effect. 

This  Iron  is  solid,  with  aa  even  thtekness ;  consequently  is  heats  more  even,  and  holds 
heat  longer  than  others. 

Hereafter,  Gentlemen  oan  blame  only  themselves  (for  not  baying  this  Iron)  if  their  linen 
isnot  done  up  well. 

DiBSCTioNB.— Always  place  the  smooth  faoe  to  the  stave  ta  be  heated  (same  as  a  common 
Iron,)  then  you  preeerve  the  high  Polish,  and  ekemlmmf  of  the  roller  side  for  fine  work. 


fff*  A  liberal  discount  allowed  to  the  trade.    (One  dosen  packed  in  each  Case.) 

W.  A  GORBIERE,  Agent, 

Apr.  378  Bff««dlw«Vf  CMraer  •£  HTIiite  ■IreeC 

White  and  Yellow  Onion  Sets. 

WUITU  AND  TELLOW  ONION  SETS,  a  first  rate  sample,  by  the  Bushel  or 
Quart. 

HcILLVAIN  &  TOUNG, 

Apr. 
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Prize    jysblcil 


It  is  with  mndi  plearore  tbe  eabecriber  offers  hh 

SUPERB   OOLLECTION  OP  DAHLIAS^ 

Probablj  the  finest  ever  offered  in  this  oonntry,  and  tbe  same  for  which  the  celebrated  English 
Dahlia-grower,  C.  TURNER,  obtained  tbe  leading  prises  in  London  and  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land in  1869  and  1860,  the  roots  having  been  obtained  direct  from  him.  He  would  name  a 
few,  ria. : 

Amazon,  Chemb,  Colonel  Windham,  Deutche  Wlexde,  Dr.  Gully,  Elisabeth,  Harbinger, 
lAdy  Franklin,  lady  Popbam,  Lord  Bath,  Lord  Falmerston,  Lollipop,  Lord  Fieldiog,  Miss 
Presslej,  Miss  Watts,  Mrs.  Church,  Mrs.  Legge,  Mrs.  Turner,  Peerless,  Rachel  Rawlings, 
Royal  Scarlet,  Sidney  Herbert,  Sir  Jos.  P^azton,  Village  Gem,  Yellow  Beauty. 

FANCIES. —Amadis,  Baron  Alderson,  Carnation,  Cleopatra,  Comet,  Conqueror,  Dueheese 
de  Brabant,  Emperenr  de  Moroc,  Glorio  de  Kain,  Lady  Paxton,  La  Defi,  Maro  Antony,  Mrs. 
Hansard,  Triomphe  de  Roubaiz,  Yillage  Bride,  Ac.,  Ac.,  &c. 

Plants  in  small  pots,  in  May,  ready  for  planting  out,  $3  00  per  doaen ;  2  dozen  for  $6  00, 
packing  included. 

Descriptiye  Catalogues  mailed  on  application. 

JOHir  SAUL, 

Apr.  k  Hsy.  ITashiBgfMi  City,  0.  €• 


Flowering  Plants  for  the  Million. 


«•■#»»» 


»  VX.OWBBI1VO  PJLANTS,  AND  VOVWL  PI^ANTA  ,CK0RI«T01V'S  PROI.IFIC 
STBAITBBBBT,  FOB  TITO  BOI<I«AB9,  PACKAOB  INCI^IIBBD. 


On  and  after  the  first  of  April,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  send  to  any  part  of  the  country,  on 
receipt  of  TWO  DOLLARS^  the  following  unrivalled  collection  of  most  beautiful  and 
unexcelled  flowering  plants  for  the  garden  or  greenhouse,  and  pledge  my  credit  upon  the  per- 
fect health  and  previously  hardy  treatment  while  under  my  care.  The  collection  will  con- 
sist of  the  most  showy  and  best  varieties  of  Fuchsias.  Oenmiuats,  Pentstemons,  Cupheas, 
Lantanas,  Verbenas,  Calceolarias,  Petunias,  Perpetual  Carnations,  Salvias,  Heliotropes, 
GhryBanlhemums,  and  ether  plants,  best  adapted  for  Summer  and  Fall  flowering. 

I  have  also  a  large  quantity  of 

CHORLTON'S   PROLIFIC    STRAWBERRY, 
At  One  Dollar  per  Doaei),  or  Sis  Dollars  per  Hundred, 

And  will  furnish,  gratis,  Four  Plants  of  this  fine  variety  to  compensate  for  earriaga,  to  all 
those  who  may  favor  me  with  an  order  for  the  above  collection  of  Flowering  Plants. 

Special  Tkrhb  to  Clubs.— Six  collections  sent  to  one  address  will  receive  one  collection 
over  for  the  getter  up  of  the  club. 

Gash  must  invariably  accompany  the  etder^  • 

EDWARD  DECKER, 

IVaneriM,  IVew  BrIgktMt,  Statot  bla«4,  IV.  V. 
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TT^ni.  It.  Prince  &  Co., 

rM,usHMjr€t,  jr.  v,. 

Will  continae  to  redaoe  their  prices  for  Otap^u,  In  loooessire  Wboknle  Cataloguet,  every 
BIZ  monthB,  and  haTe  Just  Usoed  %  new  Wholesale  Sheet. 

NATIVE  QRAPES  AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

The  following  at  88  cents,  and  $4  00  per  docen  :~Aiezander,  Early  Amber,  Elsiobiirgh, 
Hartford  Prolific,  Minor  or  Venango,  Northern  M ascadhae. 

The  following  at  60  cents,  and  $4  60  per  dozen  :— Albino«  American  Hambnrgh,  Baldwin, 
Blackstone,  Brinckle,  Caoby's  Angost  or  York  Madeira,  Cassldy,  Concord,  Diana,  Bmily, 
Franklin,  Garrlgnes.  Halifax,  Herbemont,  KiWington,  Kiogsessing,  Lenoir,  Loaisa,  Marion 
Port,  Mary  Ann,  MisBouri,  Norton's  Virginia,  Ohio  or  Jack,  Ohio  Prolific,  Raabe,  Bebeoca, 
St.  Oatharlne,  Banmer  Black,  Vine  Arbor,  Winslow. 

The  following  60  to  75  cents  each,  and  |6  to  $8  per  dozen  :— Bland,  Canadian  Chief,  Childs* 
Superb,  Clara,  Ozark,  8  varieties.  To  Kalon,  Union  Village. 

The  following  75  cents  each,  and  $8  per  doaen :— Baltimore,  Black  King,  Coleman's  White, 
Early  Hudson,  Hensel's  White,  Holmes  or  Old  Colony,  Large  Marion  (true),  Manhattan 
White,  Monteith  Cluster,  Mustang,  Napoleon,  Pond's  Seedling,  Potter's  Catawba,  Pnrdy's 
Prolific,  Ramsdel,  Scuppemong,  3  yarieties,  Secord's  White,  Someryille,  Troy  Hamburgh, 
Wine  Home. 

The  following  75  cents  to  $1  each  :~Anna,  Catawissa,  Ive's  Seedling,  liong,  Longworth*s 
Catawba,  Miles,  Offer,  White  King  or  Golden  Clinton,  Pauline,  Perkins,  Saluda,  Warren. 

The  following  at  $1  r^Augnst  Coral  (true),  Braddock,  Carter's  Favorite,  Early  Isabella, 
Empire,  £1  PasBO,  Graham,  Gridley,  Hyde's  Eliza  (true).  White  Isabella,  White  Shonga. 

The  following  $1  to  $1  60 :— Allen's  Hybrid,  Cuyahoga,  Delaware  (often  called  Native,) 
Logan,  Taylor  or  Bullitt,  Ontario,  Purple  Catawba.  Also  in  the  spring,  Mazatawny,  Blue 
Favorite,  and  Wilmington. 

Isabella  and  Catawba  $1  60  per  dozen,  $4  to  $6  per  100. 

Clinton  $2  per  dozen,  $8  to  $10  per  100.    Bebecoa,  $35  per  100. 

Concord,  Diana,  and  Hartford  Prolific  $26  to  $30  per  100. 

FORBXOH  OBAPS8--A11  the  nsnal  varieOet  50  cents,  and  $A  per  dozen. 
Da  New  Varieties,  at  reduced  rates. 

BZaACKBBRRIEEI— 26,000  New  Bochelle  and  Dorchester. 

XtASPBERRZBEl— 40,000  Bed  Antwerp,  Brinckle' s  Orange,  Allen,  and  all  others. 

CURRAIVTS— 50,000  Versailles,  Cauease,  Cherry,  White  (}rape,  White  Province,  Fertile 
d' Angers,  Ac. 

RHOBARB— 12,000' Linneus,  Victoria,  &c. 

0^  We  ask  special  reference  to  our  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Grapes,  comprising  over 
400  Varieties. 

Apr. 


VERBENAS. 


TO    DEALERS    AND  THE   TRADE. 


40,000  VmUUINAS,  healthy  young  Plants,  perfectly  ^e  from  disease,  embracing  all 
the  leading  Borts,  large  proportions  of  Whites  and  Blues,  and  other  scarce  varieties. 
Catalogue  of  Prices  on  application. 


Jerm^iXif,  if./., 


PETER  HENBEBSOir 


AmA  •#•!«  atnei,  lV«w  TmH. 
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NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN  VINES 

Bowning^B  Everbearing  Mulberry  and  Magnolias. 

The  fourth  edition  of  descriptiTO  catalogae  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants 
who  enclose  for  it  two  three-cent  stamps.  It  contains  an  accurate  description  of  all  the  vala- 
able  native  varieties  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  that  are  in  marlcet,  with  full  directions  for 
planting,  pruning  and  training,  both  for  garden  and  vineyard,  so  dearly  illustrated  by  en- 
gravings ^at  no  room  is  left  for  nisapprebension.  FuU  directions  are  also  ffiven  for  the 
preparation  of  the  soil  and  for  the  general  managea&ent  of  the  vine. 

All  vines  purchased  of  me,  and  treated  according  to  directions  which  are  simple,  and  the 
reason  of  them  obvious  to  common  sense,  will  be  warranted  to  live  and  thrive  satisfactorily, 
each  according  to  its  grade ;  and  all  who  order  by  express,  with  clear,  legible  directions,  will 
be  assured  of  the  reception  of  the  plants  in  perfect  order. 

Having  arrangements  for  propagation  unequalled,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  claim  unequalled 
excellence  for  my  plants,  and  the  DBIaAWARB  VjlnuS^  grown  from  single  eyes,  both 
under  glass  and  in  open  air,  commend  themselves  to  the  attention  of  purchasers  by  their 
special  vigorous  health.  But  the  fine  large  layers  will  still  be  preferred  by  those  who  desire 
to  obtain  the  best  possible  plants. 

Of  laARGB  DIANA  LATERS  my  stock  is  now  limited,  but  of  surpass  quali^  .na 
the  vines  will  give  fhiit  the  first  season. 

Of  ANNA,  also,  the  stock  is  small,  but  the  plants  are  of  the  best  quality,  consisting  chiefly 
of  large  layers.  

I  am,  this  season,  able  to  offer  for  the  first  time  very  large  HBRBBMONT  ImA.TBRB, 
ready  for  immediate  bearing,  and  recommend  it  as  very  valuable  for  all  gardens  with  a  suit- 
able exposure  not  more  than  one  degree  north  of  New  York.  Lovers  of  foreign  grapes  will 
find  in  it  an  unexceptionable  frnit,  specially  suited  to  their  taste. 

The  stock  of  IiARQB  CONCORD  LAYERS  is  the  best  ever  offered.  I  have  also 
smaller  plants  of  this  variety  at  low  prices,  and  particularly  fitted  for  vineyard  planting. 

O.  W.  G-RANT, 

Aprfi.  lONAy  near  FeekskiU^  Westchester  County^  Ni  Y. 

Meehan's  Substitute  for  Box  Edging. 

After  a  two  years^  test  of  its  hardiness  and  fitness, 

THOMA-S    MEEHA-lSr 

confidently  recommends  the 
BVBRORXISN     BHRITBBT     CAND  TTXTFT, 

As  the  best  substitute  for  Box  edging  ever  introduced.    It  always  remains  at  about  six  inches 
high,  bean  pruning  well,  and  flowers  freely,  notwithstanding. 
Plants  in  tin  boxes  free  by  mail  after  Hay  1st,  $6  per  doxen,  or  $1  each. 


April. 


600  for 

STRAWBERRY   PLANTS. 

Wilson*!  Albany,  Hooker,  Peabody,  Hovey,  and  Largo  Bariy  Scarlet. 

100  of  each  of  the  above  leading  and  excellent  varieties  for  Market  and  family  nae,  strong 
and  rigorous,  true  to  name,  securely  paeked  for  any  distance  for  $6. 
Send  for  a  Catalogue.  ^  Other  Tarieties  substituted  at  Catalogue  Prices. 

EDWIN  MABCT/VU, 

PMi||hk«epato  ItmrnmHrn,  PMighke^ate,  ft,  t. 
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Beautiful  New  Arbor  Vitee. 
HOVEY  &  CO. 

Have  great  plewiire  in  being  enabled  to  offer  to  loven  of  fine  Gonifem,  a  new  and  remark- 
able seedling  variety  of  onr  well-known  hardy  and  native  Arbor  Tito,  the 

THUJA  HOVETI, 

which  !b,  without  donbt,  the  most  beaotifal  of  the  whole  gronp.  It  forms  a  moderate  used 
tree,  pyramidal  shaped,  with  very  erect  and  compact  branches,  and  leaves  and  growth  ss  deli- 
cate as  the  Tbiga  aarea,  holding  its  color,  which  is  of  a  bright  cheerful  green,  better  than  any 
other  kind,  not  excepting  the  well-luiown  Siberica,  being  of  rich  verdure  in  midwinter.  It 
is  the  hardiest  of  all  the  Arbor  Vito,  having  stood  out  the  last  four  years,  entirely  unprotected, 
without  injury  to  a  single  branch. 

It  is  an  entirely  new,  distfaiot,  and  beantiful  tree,  and  will  prove  one  of  the  greatest  aoqui- 
ritions.  As  single  specimens  oo  the  lawn,  or  for  forming  groups  in  limited  grounds,  its  mod- 
erate sive  will  render  it  especially  desirable. 

All  who  have  seen  it  pronounce  it  superior  in  beauty  to  the  Aurea,  while  its  undoubted 
harcUnees  most  give  it  a  claim  over  that  variety,  which  is  too  tender  for  our  Northern  climate. 

H.  W.  Saboiht,  Esq.,  of  Flsbkill,  the  author  of  the  new  edition  of  Downing's  Landscape 
Gardening,  thus  speaks  of  this  seedling,  after  having  examined  the  specimens : — 

I  hardly  know  what  to  say  about  your  Arbor  Vito,  beyond  my  account  of  it  in  my  Supple- 
ment to  Downing's  Landscape  Gardening.  I  was  much  struck  with  it  when  in  your  grounds, 
thinking,  when  I  first  saw  it  at  a  distance,  it  was  the  T.  aurea,  and  wondering  how  you  got  so 
fine  a  stock.  It  seemed  to  me  to  possess  all  the  close  compact  habit  of  that  most  charming  of 
Arbor  Vitaes,  with  the  additional  merit  of  preserving  its  color  better.  I  should  suppose  it  the 
most  valuable  of  its  class,  being  very  ornamental  and  strikiog  when  planted  as  single  qpeci- 
mena. 

^.  W.  8ABaiNT, 
TTodbMOe,  mMtiA  Lmiimg,  FAmmy,  1860. 


J.  J.  SMrrH,  Esq.,  late  Editor  of  the  Horticulturist,  thus  speaks  of  it  (vol.  xii)  after  seeing 
the  plants:— 

Messrs.  Hovev  &  Co.  have  a  new  Arbor  Vito,  somewhat  like  aurea,  but  which  promises  to 
be  more  valuable. 

Having  raised  a  moderate  stock  of  this  fine  variety,  all  beautiful  specimens,  about  8  feet 
high,  they  will  be  offered  for  sale  on  the  first  of  Hay  next,  provided  onb  hundukd  subscribers 
are  obtained,  or  that  number  of  plants  ordered. 

HovKT  ft  Co.  also  offer  for  sale,  fine  thrifty  plants  of  the  rare  and  beautiful 


Thi^jopsis  borealis, 


Which  has  proved  entirely  hardy,  having  stood  out  at  Wellesley  and  in  our  own  grounds  the 
past  winter.  It  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  exquisite  trees,  equalling  in  gracefulness 
the  hemlock.    It  grows  rapidly,  and  proves  a  fine  tree.    Plants,  $1,  2,  8,  and  $5  each. 


Cupressus  Lawsoniana, 


Another  perfectly  hardy  Tree,  firom  the  moimtaina  of  Orcigon,  resembling  in  beauty  the  Thn- 
Jopsis  borealis,  with  similar  foliage,  but  of  a  deeper  green,  and  more  dense  in  its  branching 
habit     Plants,  $3  each. 

Catalogue  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Greenhouse  Plants,  Fruit,  &c.,  sent  to  Applicants  on  the 
\  receipt  of  a  stamp. 

Address 

HOVEY  &  CO., 
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Lawnsi 

1^  stock 


Evergreens, 
Shade  Trees, 
Flowering  Shrubs, 
Fruit  Trees, 

Vines,  Roots,  &c., 

For 

Cemeteriesj  Parks,  Avenues,  Orchards,  Gardenss  &c. 

for  Narserymcn,  Dealers,  Landscape  Gardeners,  &c. 

r  Public  iDstitations  furnished  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

ly  Priced  list  and  Descrfptive  Catalogue  famished  on  application. 

DAVQ)  J.  GBISGOM, 

Evergreen  Nur$ery^ 


2d  Month, 
Fe1».8t 


'60. 


•arr,  New  Jersey. 


C3r  XJ -5L  3xr  o . 

»»    m  %•    *%  ^ 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  Guano  Dealers,  Planters  and  Farmers  to  the  article  which 
Forty  per  cent,  less  tban  Peruvian  Guano, 

and  which  we  claim  to  be  superior  to  anT  Guano  or  fertilizer  ever  imported  or  manufactured 
in  this  country.  This  Guano  is  imported  by  WM.  H.  WEBB,  of  New  Yorls,  from  Jarvis'  and 
Bakers*  Islands,  in  the  "South  Pacific  Ocean,"  and  is  sold  genuine  and  pure  as  imported. 
It  has  been  satiFfaetorily  tested  by  many  of  our  prominent  Farmers,  and  analyzed  by  the 
most  eminent  and  popular  Agricultural  Chemists,  and  found  to  contain  (as  will  be  seen  by 
oar  circulars)  a  laige  per  centage  of 

Bone  Phosphate  of  Ume  and  Phosphoric  AcM, 

and  other  animal  organic  matter,  yielding  ammonia  sufficient  to  produce  immediate  abundant 
crops,  besides  substantially  enriching  the  soil.  It  can  be  freely  used  without  danger  of  burn- 
ing the  seed  or  plant  by  coming  in  contact  with  it,  as  is  the  case  with  some  other  fertilizers ; 
retaining  a  great  degree  of  moisture  it  causes  the  plant  to  grow  in  a  healthy  condition,  and 
as  experience  has  proved 

Free  of  Insects. 

For  orders  in  any  quantity  (which  will  be  promptly  attended  to)  or  pamphlets  containing 
fhll  particulars  of  analyses  and  test«  of  farmers, 


APPLY  fO 


Jan.  IMO.—l  y«ar. 


JOHN  B.  SABDY,  Agent, 

Ne.  58  Seatk  St.,  center  ef  ITall  SC,  New  Terk  City. 


SAWnrOS  and  OBOmfD  BOVE,  for  fertilizing  purposes. 
CEVSHED  BOHE,  ezprcasly  for  Graperies. 
TUBHIVGB,  for  Cafle-Hardening  and  Feeding. 

FOESALEBY  CHRISTIAN  SCHWARTZ, 

FacMrr,  Baat  S34  St.— i 


n 


SIDNEY  &  ADAMS, 

LAUDSOAPE  GAEDENERS  AND  RURAL  AROHITEOTS, 

520  WALNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Plans  HiaAe  for  Conntry  Seats,  Gciaeteries,  *c.,  an4  work  cxc- 
cntcd  by  contract  11  drslred. 

SepL  Itmo. 


GEOBGE  E.  WOOBWABD, 

Architect,  Civil  &  Landscape  Engineer, 

335  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

Coantry  Seats,  Public  and  Private  Parks,  Rural  Cemeteries,  Roads,  fto.,  artisticallj'  laid  out 
and  superintended,  and  surveys,  levels,  grades,  curves,  and  working  maps  and  plans  for  im- 
provements of  every  character.    Topographical  surveys  and  maps,  and  drawings  of  every  de- 
criptioo  handsomely  executed.     Plans  and  levels  for  drainage  of  all  kinds. 
Feb.  6  moiL  * 

New  and  Rare  Flower  Seeds,  &Cs 
JOHN  SAUL, 

NURSERYMAN,  SEED-GROWER,  AND  IMPORTER, 

896-7  SevenCta  Street,  IV^astainfftoii  Citj,  O.  €•« 

Having  saved  with  care  a  supply  of  Seed  from  his  unrivalled  ooIleeUon  of  Perennial  Phloxes, 
offers  the  same  in  papers  at  25  cents  each. 

The  collection  of  Annual  and  Perennial  Flower  Seeds,  is  most  extensive,  embracing  all  the 
novelties  of  real  merit,  among  which  he  would  name  Abronia  Uml)ellata,  Alonsoa  Warsce- 
wiczii,  Acroclinium  Roseum,  Chrysanthemum  Burridgiaoum,  Delphiuium  Formosum, 
Eschscholtzia,  Tenuifolia,  Linnm  Grandiflorum  Coccineum,  New  Marbled  China  Hnk, 
(Eoothera  Bistorta  Vettchiana,  Phlox  Drummondii  Oculata,  Leapoldiana.  Emperor  Napoleon 
and  Queen  Victoria,  Thunbergias,  Veronica  Syriaca,  Whitlaria  Orandiflora;  with  rich 
collections  of  Asters,  Balsams,  Coxcombs,  CamatioDS^  Digitalis,  Immortelle,  German  Stocks, 
Hollyhocks,  Larkspurs,  Wallflowers,  Zinnias,  &c.  Many  of  the  above,  retailiug  at  from  10 
to  26  cts.  per  paper,  will  be  included  in  the  following  collection.  Each  collection  will  also 
contain  a  paper  of  Perennial  Phlox,  pre-paid,  by  mail,  (my  selection). 

25  Papers,  choice  new  and  rare  varieties  of  Annual  and  Perennial  Flower  Seeds 

selected  for  any  latitude  in  the  Union, $1  00 

60  do.  do.        very  fine, 2  00 

100  do.  do.        the  finest, 4  00 

Calceolaria,  fine  new  spotted  varieties,  per  paper,  ...        26  cts. 

k  Cineraria,  new  beautiful  varieties,  do 26  cts. 

Heartsease,  or  Pansy,  from  English  prize  flowers,  per  paper,      .        .        26  cts. 

Hollyhock,  Paul's  superb  varieties,  per  paper,        *        ....    26  cts. 

Primula  Flmbriata,  Alba  and  Rubra,  each,  per  paper,        ...        26  cts. 

Ttee  Seeds. — ^Austrian  Pine,  $3  per  lb.  ;  Piniisters,  $1  per  lb. ;  Scotch  Pine,  $1  60  per 

lb. ;  European  Silver  Fir,  $1  per  lb. ;  Norway  Spruce,  76  cents  per  lb. ;  European  Larch,  $1  60 

per  lb. 

Gteurden  and  Held  Betda  in  great  variety,  comprising  all  the  staple  articles  of  domestic 
growth,  with  every  variety  of  value,  from  England,  France  and  Germany,  all  guaranteed  as 
to  accuracy — warranted. 

Prices  as  low  as  any  respectable  House  in  the  Trade. 

Veb.fllarehaDd  April. 

: ^ 
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WEATHERED  &  CHEREVOY, 

PATENT 


MMh 


AND  IMPROVED 

HOT   WATER   APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

Public  Buildings,  Private  Dwellings,  Greenhouses, 
Graperies,  Forcing  Pits,  Drying  Rooms,  &c., 

AlfD  FOR  KEATING  IVATBR  FOR  BATHS, 

between  Green  and  Wooster  Streets, 


Fig.  1. 


FIg.2. 


The  SnbMribera  most  respeefcfhny  eall  the  attention  of  Oardenen,  FlorlBta,  Nnnerymen,  and  the  pnblle  In 
ceaoral  to  their  new  and  improved  Boiler  for  the  above  purpoaef  for  which  letters  patent  have  been  granted. 
The  eats  show  the  appearance  of  the  Boiler.  Fig.  1  is  an  oatside  view.  Fig.  S  is  a  vertical  section  throogb  the 
centre. 

The  arrows  indicate  the  course  of  the  flame  and  represent  the  he«t  passing  between  the  two  water  chambers 
on  its  paasage  to  the  fine.  There  is  iio  briek  work  whAtever  to  the  boiler,  the  stand  which  forms  the  ash  pit 
being  made  of  cast  iron,  with  a  ventilator  in  the  door  to  regulate  the  draft  to  the  ilre.  It  will  be  seen  fh>m  the 
above  cats  that  the  boiler  is  two  double  casings,  having  two  water  chambers,  connected  together  at  the  bottom 
and  top  by  pipes ;  the  heat  radiating  ft>om  the  fire  having  nothing  to  obstruct  it,  strikes  with  great  force  against 
the  whole  interior  suHSmo  of  the  ^ller,  thus  preventing  any  accnmuiaUon  of  soot  or  dust.  There  being  no 
ontlet  at  the  top  of  the  inner  dome  for  the  gases  to  escape,  they  descend,  to  arise  between  the  two  water  cham- 
bers on  their  passage  to  the  flue,  and  are  again  brought  in  contact  with  the  lire ;  by  this  means  the  fhel  Is  econo- 
mized, and  a  rapid  circnlAtlon  of  the  water  U  obtained  with  a  very  small  amount  of  fuel. 

The  Poller  presents  almost  double  the  amount  of  heating  surflMse  to  the  fire,  in  proportion  to  its  grates,  over 
any  other  boiler  yet  made  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  form  of  the  boiler  is  such,  ihat  the  heat  becomes 
absorbed  and  transmitted  to  the.water  previous  to  its  escape  to  the  flue,  thus  avoiding  the  great  defects  that  all 
other  boilen  are  subject  to.  The  fire  box  is  also  large  enoush  to  receive  a  sufficiency  of  fbel  to  last  twenty-four 
boors;  this  Is  an  advantage  which  practical  men  aoonsComed  to  the  use  of  Hot  Water  Apparatuses  will  flilly 
aopredate.  Beferences  will  be  given  as  regards  its  superiority  over  all  other  boiler^  by  applying  to  the  under- 
fliinied. 

Messn.  W.  it  G.  having  had  several  years'  practical  experience  in  the  manufseture  and  construction  of  Hot 
,  Water  Apparatuses,  feel  Jastifled  in  stating  that  fbr  eUTectiveness,  durability,  with  economy  of  fliel  combined,  , 
that  these  Boilera  cannot  be  equaled  by  any  other  boiler  now  in  use. 


TH09.  W.  WEATHBBED, ) 
E.  R  CHXBKVOT.      f 


WEATHERED  &  GHEBEVOT, 

117  PBINOB  STBBBT,  New  T*rk. 
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STODART  PIANO  FORTES 


yM'^4. 


STODART  &  MORRIS, 

No.    501   BRO^D'W^Y,  ISTE^V  YORK, 

MAKUFACTUBERS  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

STODART  PIANO  FORTES, 
Square,  Grand  &  Piccolo  or  Cottage  Piano  Fortes, 

III  PI.AIN  AND  OBNAISENTAIi  GASES. 


In  addition  to  the  peculiar  merits  that  have  won  for  tbera  instromenU  their  enviable  repu- 
tation, thej  comprise  all  the 

Possessioir  any  real  merits. 

For  PcBTTT  OF  Tons,  Dklicact  of  Touch,  Dubabilitt,  and  their  capacity  for  enduring  the 
ravages  of  Skverb  Cldcatu,  the  STODARl'  PIANO  FORTE  stands  unrivalled. 

The  Pianos  of  the  above  manufacture  have  stood  the  test  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

For  the  superiority  of  these  celebrated  instruments,  the  manufacturers  are  at  liberty  to 
refer  to  over 

FIFTEEN    THOUSAND 

fiunilies  who  have  them  in  use,  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  civilized  world. 

THE  STODABT  PIANO  FORTE  is,  in  ail  respects,  a  perfect  inotrumsht.  The  "action" 
of  all  their  Pianos  is  equally  good.  The  difference  in  price  is  in  the  number  of  ocfotws,  and  the 
tize  and  tlyU  of  the  case.    Our  tariff  of  prices  will  be  found  in  every  way  satisfactory. 

Parties  abroad  favoring  us  with  their  orders  can  rely  upon  being  as  well  served  as  if  they 
were  to  make  a  selection  in  person. 

All  orders  promptly  executed. 


STODABT  &  MORRIS, 
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.  JOHN  W.    ADAMS, 

7r  PORTLAND,    MAINE, 

Continues  to  forward  ARBOB  YTTJE,   HEMLOCK,   PINE,    SPRUCE,   FIR,  LARCH,  and 
SUGAR  MAPLE,  at  very  low  prices.    Assisted  by  men  of  expsrience,  lie  will  endeavor  to 
fill  all  orders  with  promptness  and  fidelity.    Catalogues  now  ready. 
Fetx  Mar.  di  Apr. 

CATAWBA  &  ISABELLA  aRAPE  ROOTS. 

160,000  one  year  old,  selected,  strong  growth  Orape  Roots. 

PRICES. 
One-year  old,  Catawba  Roots,  $15  per  1000.  |  Cuttings  of  Catawbas,       •        -        $2  per  1000. 
Two       '*  **  $25  per  1000.  j  One- year  old,  Isabella  Roots,  $26  &  $30  per  1000. 

150  varietieB  of  Native  and  Foreign  Grapes.   Also,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 
and  ShmlM,  on  the  best  terms. 

sahduskt  citt,  Ohio.  J.  P.  MEREIAM,  Agent, 

Mandi,  April  A  May.  tf  1  l!IclN»n»M«fc  Steeet. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 

MR.  MUNN  offers  his  seryioes  to  Oentlemen  in  the  laying  out,  and  in  the  improvement  of 
Ornamental  Pleasure  Grounds.  Plans  made  to  a  scale  so  that  they  may  be  carried  out  by 
the  Gardener ;  or  if  desired,  planted  by  contract  by  the  Advertiser. 

References  given  to  gentlemen  in  all  the  Middle  and  Northern  States. 

Address  Box  8292,  Poet  OflBce,  New  York,  or  care  of 

Mch,  April  41  icay.  C.  M.  SAZTON,  26  Park  Bow,  Hew  York. 

LAWTOir  BLACEBEBRT  PLANTS. 

To  obtain  the  original  variety  for  garden  or  field  culture  ;  or  circulars,  with  directions, 
Address  WILLIAM  .LAWTON,  New  RocheUe,  N.  T. 

Oct.  If. 

OP  SAIf  FEAXCISCO,  ABE  OUR  AGENTS  FOB  CAUfOBNU. 
167  CI<AY  STREET. 

FARFUGIUM  GRANDII. 

ISAAC  BUCHANAN  would  call  special  attention  to  this  magnificent  leaved  Plant,  from 
Japan,  that  will  withstand  our  most  vigorous  winters  without  protection,  and  make  a  very 
desirable  object  in  the  flower  border  during  the  summer  months.  The  leaves  are  large,  deep 
green,  covered  with  bright  yellow  spots  and  blotches,  and  will  not  fade  from  the  effects  of  a 
Wght  sun.    FINE  STRONG-ROOTED  PLANTS,  at  $1  each. 

Also  the  very  desirable  plants  TR1T01£A  UYARIA,  do.  BURCHELII,  at  75  cents  each. 

ISAAC  BUCHANAN,  Florist, 

HsKh  ft  April.  9  WEST  17th  BTBBBT,  NEW  TOBflu 


WANTED,  the  back  Numbers  of  Horticulturist,  from  July,  1846,  to  January,  1864. 

Address  C.  H.  6AXT0N,  Pububbib. 
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UEEN'S  SEEDSMEN. 


PETER  LAWSON  &  SON, 

EDZNBXTRC^H,  1  George  IV  Bridge ; 

LONDOir,  27  Great  George  Street,  ^yestmlnnter,  B.  "W. 

On  AoconDt  of  the  nninerous  applications  which  have  heen  made  to  Peter  Lawsou  &  Son 
to  send  their  Urt  of  Seeds  and  Nursery  Prodaoe  to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  they  beg  to 
inform  the  Trade  in  America  that  they  are  prepared  to  furnish  them  with 

PRIOE -LISTS, 

and  to  assure  them  that  any  orders  they  may  he  favored  with  will  receive  tbeir  best  attention. 

All  orders  mast  he  accompanied  by  Cash,  satisfactory  references  in  England,  or  may 
be  forwarded  through 


lich.AApri]. 


CRAIO  &  NICAL,  No.  6  Bowling  Oroen,  New  York. 


AMJ2RICAN  GUANO. 

TO    FARMERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    GUANO. 


This  Guano  f^om  Janris  Island,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  containing  80  per  cent  of  Phosphates, 
and  Sulphates  of  Lime,  and  the  most  valuable  fertilizer  known,  is  offered  for  sale  in  large  or 
small  quantities  at  two-thirds  the  price  of  Peruvian.  For  full  information  and  particulars, 
address 


March  12  times. 


C.  8.  MARSHALL, 

President  of  the  American  Otcano  Company^ 

66  IVUllAai  Street*  New  Terk. 


NEW  VEEBENAS. 

The  Ibllowing  Terbeiuu,  Seedlings,  and  Importations  of  1809,  bare  all  been  proved  In  onr  gronndl  daring  last 
leaaon.  and  were  pronounoed  br  hundreds  to  oe  snperior  to  anything  of  the  olaas  yet  introduced. 

BrilliaBt— Clear  Bose,  with  rich  scarlet  eye,  large  and  fine  form. 

Orinaaen  tfreoa^In  every  respect  slmtlair  to  **  Bosy  Oem,*^  except  in  color,  which  Is  of  the  richest  crimson. 

B  thiepf  an—Deep  porpllsh  bine,  with  clear  white  eye,  large,  line  form,  fragrant 

SlidBiBlit— Color  dkrk  porplish  maroon,  similar  to  **  Madam  Abdt,**  bat  much  darker,  with  larger  truss. 

JiiM»--Clear  waxv  white,  with  cherry  eye,  very  distinct  and  fine.  . 

Sir*.  Field— Color  of  the  richest  scarlet  crimson,  with  pale  rose  oentrs,  tmsa  of  the  largest  sise— was  the 
IkTorlte  of  over  100  varietlea  in  onr  colleotion  last  season. 

Censpte  de  Hecellar— Brilliant  crimson,  yellow  eye,  very  strikingand  distinct 
Price  of  the  above  SO  cents  eaoh,  or  the  set  of  Bight  for  $8. 

Onr  ffeneral  collection  eomprises  over  100  yarletiea,  of  which  we  have  upwards  of  40,000  tine  healthy  plants 
grown  Dy  onr  peculiar  method  of  extra  smidl  pots,  which  in  this,  as  well  as  all  our  other  beddiiag  plants,  is  a 
great  convenienoe  to  the  purchaser  in  lightness  of  carriage.    Price  $1  per  dosen,  $6  per  100. 

General  Catalogue  on  application. 


PETEB  HENDERSOX, 

Agents,  McILLVAIN  A  YOUNG,  9  John  Street,  2f.  Y. 

Uch.  *  Apr. 

HOWARD  DANIELS, 

Architect  and  Iiandacape  Gardener, 

<e  337   BBOADWAT,   NBW  TOBK. 
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NEW  AND  CHOICE  PLANTS 
Bedding  Oeranium,  Pride  of  the  Parlor. 

The  luhflcriber  has  the  entire  stock  of  this  superior  seedling,  raised  bj  Prof.  C.  6.  Paob,  of  < 
Washington,  D.  C.  Its  fine  habits,  immense  truss  of  perfect-shaped  flowers  of  great  sub- 
stance, and  vermilion  scarlet  color,  have  given  it  rank  as  the  best  Zonale  yet  grown.  Its 
perfect  dome  of  compact  richly-marked  foliage,  and  noble  balls  of  flowers,  well  above,  make 
it  very  conspicuous.    Price,  75  cents ;  4  sent  for  $3. 

Variegated  Daisy. 

This  beautiful  Seedling  has  a  fine,  large,  bright  rose  flower,  with  remarkably  beautiful 
variegated  foliage,  much  resembling  the  Acuba  Japonica.  Leaves  large,  glossy,  and  of  great 
substance.     A  decided  acquisition.    Price,  50  cents. 

Tritoma  TTvaria. 

A  most  desirable  plant  for  the  open  border,  or  for  forcing.  Its  curious  foliage  is  very  orna- 
mental, and  its  whorl ed-spike  of  flowers  rising  on  a  three-feet  stem  is  very  conspicuous.  '*  A 
most  remarkable  and  very  showy  plant,  .  .  .  every  way  desirable,  and  a  great  acquisition.*' 
Report  of  Flower  Committee  of  Massachusetts  Horticultaral  Society,  in  which  is  a  full  des- 
cription.    Price,  50  cents. 

Verbena  Cambridge  Belle} 

Which  received  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  as  the  best 
seedling  for  1859 ;  also,  Columbia  and  Bosette,  two  other  seedlings  raised  by  Mr.  James 
Wdbh.    Price  for  the  three,  50  cento.  Also,  every  good  Verbena  known,  at  $1  per  dozen. 

Hollyhocks. 

Superb  new  kinds.    Twelve  best  named  varieties  at  $5.    Twenty-four  distinct  kinds,  $6. 

Fuchsias. 

All  the  best  new  and  standard  varieties. 

Show  Geraniums. 

The  stock  is  not  surpassed  in  quantity  or  quality  by  any  in  the  country.  Good  Standard 
kinds  at  $3.    Best  New  at  $5  per  dozen. 

Gloxinias. 

This  plant  has  been  so  much  changed  by  hybridizing  that  no  other  now  exceeds  it,  either  for 
winter  forcmg  or  for  summer  show.  The  new  kinds  are  truly  magnificent.  As  exhibited  last 
season,  they  excited  the  admiration  of  all.    Price  $5  per  dozen. 

Every  variety  of  Bedding  Plants  at  $1  to  $2  per  dozen. 

Also,  Fruit  Trees  of  all  kinds ;  Pears  of  extra  size  and  superior  form  ]  New  Qrapes,  includ- 
ing Allen's  Hybrid,  Koger^s  Seedling,  Delaware,  Rebecca,  I)iana,  Concord,  Ac. 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  every  description. 

New  European  and  American  Boses  of  1859. 

Catalogues. are  now  ready. 

Address,  W.  C.  STRONG, 

Heh.ftApr.  lV«B«Btaai  Hill,  Brithtoa,  SIus. 

SAELTZER  &  VALK, 

A-RCHITECTS 

Of  New  York  Academy  of  music*  Astor  Ubrary,  ftc. 

Soecesa  of  the  New  American  style  for  Cottages  and  Villas,  being  now  adopted  by  all  gen- 
tlemen who  have  seen  our  examples;  no  other  style  as  beautiful  or  so  economical  in  construction; 
all  the  comforts  required  for  any  latitude  are  combined  ;  and  we  call  upon  all,  no  matter  how 
little  their  house  is  to  cost,  to  examine  our  designs  before  choosing  any  other  foreign  style. 

For  Terms,  and  an  example,  enclose  stamp  and  send  for  circular. 

Office— Bible  Hoose,  Astor  Place,  New  Torl£. 

<.— — . — — . — 
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ALBANY  TILE  WORKS, 

Comer  of  Clinton  Avenue  and  Knox  Street,  Albany,  N.  T. 

Thb  subtjtcribers  being  tbemostezteDsiremanafActareraof  DRAJNINQ  TILE  ia  the  United 
States,  have  on  hand,  in  large  or  small  quantities,  for  Land  Draining,  Roand,  Sole,  und  Horf«- 
Shoe  Tile,  warranted  superior  to  any  made  in  this  country  ;  hard-burned  and  over  one  foot 
in  length. 

ROUND  TILE. 
Inches  diam.     Per  thousand  feet. 

U $  8  00 

24  12  00 

^ 40  00 

SOLE  TILE. 
Inches  rise.    Per  thousand  feet. 

2 flOOO 

8 16  00 

4 90  00 

5 50  00 

6 80  00 

9 200  00 

HOR8E45HOE  TILE. 

21  inches  rise, $10  00  per  1000  feet 

3}      "      •*      ....  15  00  "  *• 

....  18  00  ••  " 

....  35  00  **  •* 

....  56  00  ••  ** 

....  76  00  " 


Orders  solicited.    Terms,  Cash. 


Oct.  12t. 


G*  ft  W.  McGAMinOlir,  Albany,  N.  T. 


200,000  PLUM-TREES 

Grown  on  a  vigorous  and  Hardy  Plum  Stock,  of  which  we  hare  the  monopoly. 

Per  100       Per  1000 

80,000  two  year  old,  4  to  6  feet,  $36  00      $226  00 

100,000  one  year  old,  8  to  4  feet,  20  00        190  00 

20,000  Dwarf,  8  yean  old,  ...  8000        26000 

▲LflO, 

APPLES,  PEAAS,  CHEBSIES,  GBAPES,  KASPBEBAIES,  8TEAWBE££IE8, 
ORNAMENTAL  ETEBGREENS,  and  stodoi  for  Nnnerymen. 

ffiT  Catalogues  ent  gratis. 

C.  REAGLE8  &  SON, 

Feb.  Mareh  A  April  SchcaectrndT,  N.  T • 

THE  NEWARK  NURSERY, 

Having  disposed  of  some  200  acren  of  their  grounds  to  a  Company,  for  a  permanent  **  Fair 
Ghroond,"  are  obliged  to  remove  the  Trees  from  those  grounds  during  the  coming  Fall  and 
Spring. 

An  immense  number  of 

Fruit  and  Omamental  Trees,  Shmbs,  Yines,  etc^  etc., 

wni  be  sold  at  very  low  rates.  A  large  number  of  the  Evergreens  and  other  Ornamental 
Treeflk  are  of  extra  size,  and  remarkably  well  shaped,  and  of  thrifty  growth. 

Orders  addressed  to  OUSTIN  k  PITMAN,   NuRSBRnnEN,  Nbwabk,  Nkw  Jkbskt,  or  to 
Messrs.  J.  M.  Thorbubm  &  Co.,  16  John  Stbkbt,  Nkw  York,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

, »- 
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ALLEN  RASPBERRY, 

Wilson's  Albany   Strawberry, 

Lawton  Blackberry,  &c. 

Another  year's  trial  has  proved  the  AUalSN  RASPBERRT  not  only  perfecUy  hardy,  but 
more  prod  active  than  any  other  Raspberry  we  raise.  They  have  given  perfect  satisfaction, 
80  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  to  growers  in  New  England,  New  Jersey,  and  other  locali- 
ties where  the  Hudson  River  Antwerp  has  proved  worthless.  The  frnit  is  large,  firm,  and  of 
superior  quality. 

Price,  $1  per  dozen  ;  $6  per  hundred  ;  $40  per  thousand  plants. 
ALSO, 

HUDSON  RUnSR  ANTWBRP,  $2  per  100,  $16  per  1000. 

FASTOLF,  75  cents  per  dozen;  $4  per  100. 

laAWTON  BLACKBBRRT.  $1  per  dozen.  $8^  per  50.  $6  per  100. 

'WH.SON  ALBAN7  STRA'WBERRT— J^ra  Strong  /*2a»/«— $10  per  1000,  $70  per 
10,000. 

IiARGB  EARIi7  SCARLET,  $1  per  100,  $8  per  1000 

M07AMENSING,  (Late)  $1  per  100,  $8  per  1000. 

LONaWORTH*S  PROLIFIC.  $1.60  per  100.  $10  per  1000. 

RIVERS'  ELIZA,  $1.60  per  lOO,  $10  per  1000. 

RED  DUTCH  CURRAlfTS,  good  one  year  old  plants.  $4  per  100,  $30  per  1000. 
Do.,  2  aod  3  vear  old  plants,  $6  per  100,  $40  per  $1000. 

BLACK  NAPLES,  Do.,  $1  per  dozen.'  $8  per  1000. 

Also,  strong  1  year  old  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  $10  per  1000. 

H.  &  J.  GABPENTER, 

Mch.  ft  Apr.  P«ashkeep»i«,  N.  T. 

Five  Splendid  Strawberries. 

HOOKER,— Very  productive ;  large,  beautiful,  and  of  UNEQUALLED  QUALITY. 

"Wilson's  Albany,— Exceedingly  productive  ;  FINE  FOK  MARKETT. 

Triomphe  de  Qrand,— IMMENSE  SIZE ;  splendid  appearance,  and  kighflaioor. 

Pyramidal  Chilian,— Very  handsome ;  productive,  hardy,  tkuA  good  fiaoor, 

Iiarge  Early  Scarlet,— THE  EARLIEST  ;  productive,  and  exceileni. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  secure  all  the  excellencies  of  this  most  popular  fruit  tit  one  variUy,  we 
offer  the  above  as  comprising,  in  five  sorts,  the  various  points  desirable. 

"  We  again  confidently  RECOMMEND  the  HOOKER  as  by  far  the  best  for  family  use,  if 
only  one  sort  is  to  be  planted — combining  a  greater  number  of  excellencies  than  any  other 
variety." 

/^"  All  of  the  above  have  perfect  flowers,  and  will  produce  excellent  crops,  if  planted  singly 
or  together. 

PRICE,— (Securely  packed  to  be  forwarded  by  express  :) 
Per  100  plants  of  any  of  the  above  varieties  $2  00    Per  500  plants,  100  of  each  variety  $7  60 

"   100  plants,  20  of  each  variety  3  00     '*  1000  plants  of  the  Hooker  10  00 

H.  E.  HOOKER  ft  CO., 

eittl  If  ■nericsy  Rochester,  N.  ¥• 


The  following  are  some  of  the  distinguishing  points  of  the  *'  Hooksr,*'  which  originated  in 
our  Nurseries: 

The  plant  is  very  vigorous  and  hardy; 

It  14  extremely  productive ; 

It  is  of  the  largest  size  ; 

It  is  very  dark-colored  ;  flesh,  also,  deeply  colored  ■, 

It  is  the  only  large  and  productive  Strawberry,  which  has  also  high  flavor  and  quality  ;  It  is 
for  the  combination  of  these  points  that  we  clnim  its  superiority ; 

It  is  excellent  for  preserving— re^omtn^  its  high,  rich  color  when  preserved  ; 

It  has  perfect  flowers— and  consequently  requires  no  other  variety  planted  near  to  fertilize  it. 

Our  Nurseries  were  established  in  1830 ;  and  rank  now  among  Uie  most  extensive  in  the 
United  States — occupying  two  hundred  acres.  They  are  planted  exclusively  with  Nursery 
productions,  embracing  every  variety  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Small  Fruits, 
Roses,  &C. ,  &C.  Meh.  St  Apr. 
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IMPROVED  HOT  WATER  APPARATUS, 

FOR  WABHIIVO 

CONSBRTATORIBS,  GRAPERIES,  FORriNG  PITS,  PUBLIC  BDIL!  INGS,  BATHS,  DWELLINGS. 

This  Boiler  is  a  new  combination  of  the  tubular  and  cylinder  principle,  is  made  of  heavy 
wrought  and  cast-iron,  is  porfectlysafe  against  cracking  and  breaking,  and  is  the  most.EFFI 
CIENT,  ECONOMICAI^  AKD  SIMPLE  HEATER  yet  offered  to  the  pubUo. 

Graperies  and  Qreenboases  Furniehed  and  Fitted  up  at  the  shortest  notice. 

WILSON  &  CO.,  182  Centre  St.,  corner  of  Better  St.,  near  Canal,  New  York. 

9"  PlilTHIBINO  IN  Alili  ITS  IllftANOHBS. 

[From  the  Arekiiects*  and  Meehania*  Journal,'] 

Of  all  plans  hitherto  adopted  for  warming  and  ventilating  buildings,  those  in  which  water 
is  employed  to  convey  the  heat  from  the  fire  to  the  air,  are,  in  principle  and  in  effect,  superior 
and  to  be  preferred.  That  eoft,  even  temperature  of  the  air,  with  all  its  moisture  and 
vitality  retained,  which  is  so  essential  to  health  and  buoyancy  of  spirit,  and  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  proper  growth  of  p'ants,  in  greenhouses,  can  be  obtamed  in  no  other  way  so 
perfectly,  and  at  so  small  an  expense. 

Quite  a  number  of  styles  of  heaters  have  been  proposed  and  used  for  the  purpose.  One  of 
the  latest,  and  probably  the  best  of  which,  is  represented  by  the  annexed  figure.  The  large 
drawing  in  the  centre  represents  it  as  applied  to  a  grapery  or  greenhouse.  Fig.  1  is  a  ver- 
tical section  of  the  heater,  and  Fig.  2  a  perspective  view.  The  beater  consists  of  two  cylin- 
ders, one  within  the  other,  the  inner  one  forming  the  fire-chamber,  while  the  space  between 
the  two  is  filled  with  water,  the  whole  being  pla^  on  a  cast-iron  base,  forming  the  ash-pit. 
From  one  side  of  the  fire-chamber  an  exit  pipe  is  affixed  for  the  escape  of  the  gases  of  com- 
bustion. The  water-jacket  has  two  openings — one  at  or  near  the  bottom,  and  one  at  the  top. 
Inside  the  fire-chamber  are  a  series  of  bent  tubes,  terminating  at  one  end  in  the  water-jacket 
at  the  sides  just  above  the  fire,  and  at  the  other  end,  in  the  top  of  the  fire-chamber.  There 
are  twenty  of  these  tubes  arranged  in  two  circles,  thus  securing  a  large  amount  of  heating 
surface  in  a  small  compass.  The  water  enters  at  the  lower  opening,  as  shown  by  the  arrows, 
passes  through  the  tnbes,  is  heated,  and  passes  out  at  the  upper  opening  into  the  room  to  be 
warmed,  whence  it  returns,  after  parting  with  its  caloric,  to  the  heater  again ;  thus  keeping 
up  a  constant  circulation,  the  rapidity  of  which  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  heating  tubes.  This  boiler  may  be  made  entirely  of  cast-iron,  packed  at  the  joints,  and 
held  together  by  bolts  in  such  a  manner  that  should  it  become  necessary  it  can  be  taken  in 
pieces  and  put  together  again  in  an  hour's  time,  thereby  giving  great  facilities  for  repair. 

We  understand  that  one  of  these  heaters  Is  now  belnff  erected  In  the  large  grapery  of  Mr.  Armr'SOKO,  at  , 
Bergen,  N.  J.,  calenlated  to  sopply  seven  hoadred  feet  of  »ar  Inch  pipe.  Measures  nave  been  taken  to  secure  a 
pstont  for  the  Improvement 

Jan.,  1  year. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

The  Proprietors  would  respectfally  invite  the  attention  of  Planters  to  their  well  assorted 
stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  comprising 
Apples — Standard 

Do.     — Dwarf,  pruned  low,  and  nicely  branched. 
PeaXS— Standard. 

Do.  — Dwarf. 

Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries,  Standard  and  Dwarf,  Apricots,  Nectarines,  QuiQces,  Sec. 

SMALL  FRUITS— Houghton's  Seedling  Gooseberries,  in  large  o 

small  quantities.  Currants,  several  varieties,  by  the  dozen,  hundred,  or  thousand. 
StraT^berrieS— Albany,  Hoolter,  Peabody,  Proliflc  Hautbois,  Hovey's,  Early  Scarlet,  at 
$1  per  100,  $4.50  per  500,  $8  per  1000,  with  80  other  sorts,  by  the  dozen,  at  low  prices. 

Lawton  Blackberries—ss  per  lOo,  $60  per  looo. 
Downing's  Everbearing  Mulberry— strong  plants  of  this  luscious  new  fruit 

(true),  price  $2  each.  G-rapes— an  extensive  collection,  comprising  about  70  kinds,  and 
including  the  best,  both  Native  and  Foreign. 

Ornamental  Trees— several  species  of  Maples,  Lindens,  Ashes,  Elms.  Larches,  Lo- 
custs, Beeches,  Willows,  Pawlonias,  Magnolias,  &c.,  ^.  Also,  all  the  best  Weeping,  Double" 
Flowtrmg^  Variegated  and  Cut-leaved  "fi-ees  for  Lawns,  Cemeteries,  Parks,  Ac.,  &c.  With  a 
great  variety  of  Evergreens,  including  a  large  assortment  of  the  rarer  kinds. 

Our  list  of  Shrubbery  and  Boses,  having  been  greatly  enriched  by  annual  importations 
from  Europe,  we  can  now  confidently  recommend  them  both  to  dealers  and  the  retail  trade. 

A  descriptive  Catalogue  sent  free  to  all  applicants.    Freight  paid  to  Philadelphia. 


HOOFES  &  BRO.,  Proprietors, 


Feb.,  Mch.  A  April. 


Cherry  HIU  If  aracries.  West  Oheetery  Pa. 


t^tm:.  reid 


Offers  for  sale  this  Spring ,  at  his 

NURSERIES, 

E!  LIZ  A.BETHITO'VSriSr,    N.    J., 

A  general  assortment  of  Fruit,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c.  The  collection  of  Fruits 
includes  nearly  all  the  new  varieties  of  late  introduction,  as  well  as  those  in  general  cul- 
tivation. 

The  collection  of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  is  also  extensive,  and  comprises  nearly  all 
the  hardy  Trees  and  Shrnbs  suitable  for  Park  and  Lawn  planting ;  and  when  large  quantities 
are  ordered,  the  prices  will  be  greatly  reduced. 

Also,  a  large  stock  of 

irOR^^AT  SPB.VOB,  SOOTOB  PZIVB,  Ac, 

of  all  sizes  suitable  for  planthig  Belts,  Parks,  Screens,  and  Hedges.  Having  a  larger  stock 
of  these  than  I  require,  will,  when  a  quantity  is  taken,  sett  them  fifty  per  cent,  less  than  the 
usual  price. 

For  a  list  of  New  and  Rare  Evergreens,  &c  ,  see  general  Catalogue,  which  will  be  forwarded 
on  application. 

Trees  securely  packed  and  forwarded  to  all  parts  of  the  Uaited  States. 
Orders  by  mail,  or  left  at  the  Naisery,  will  receive  prompt  attention, 
.ft  Apr. 
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SPLENDID  VERBENAS  for  1860. 


OEXTEB   SNOir,   TEBBEMA   ORG  WEB,  CHICOPEE,   IS  ASS., 

Would  respectfully  eolicit  the 
AlUtTitioD  of  those  desiroiu 
<»f  Rimrinff  a  choice  lot  of 
YcrlHiiaa  the  coming  seaBon, 
to  hU  nnrivalled  collection 
of  3iH)  named  varieties,  in- 
cluding all  the  recent  ones 
Cf(  niiU)^  together  with  entire 
I  new  ones  now  offered  for  the 
'  Hrnt  time.  Among  the  latter 
jN^f^tuae  and  Snow's  Purple, 
'  are  ('Mj^ecially  fine ;  the  former 
th«  U  -Hi  rich  dark  maroon  yet 
out,  11 30  latter  a  very  fine  pur- 
p^e^  jiiiperior  in  every  respect 
AuHMi^tbe  best  of  the  recent 
ODeH  ^^re, — Prima  Donna,  the 
Iftrgcb I  Verbena  in  cultivation, 
uikI  a  good  bedder ;  Bedding 
Titrf  iU>  one  of  the  very  best  for 
berlrJiiig  purposes;  Topsy,  a 
rkh  marooD  crimson,  bright, 
Ebow}  eye,  ex  ;  Bacchus, very 
diirk  tnaroon  ;  Etonian,  good 
pyrplf.  light  eye;  Capt.  E.  Pat- 
tinger.  rich  damask  scarlet, 
beuutir'ul  flower  ;  Mrs.  Turner, 
imy  pink,  darker  centre,  very 
neat  and  pretty ;  Sir  J.  Out- 
^^  ram ,  ^:ood  purple,  light  eye  ; 

1^^  Ije villi iian,  blue  purple,  very 

\KFgo  ^Jiitc  eye  ;  Benttty  tif  Castilpj  i^  rich  vlntet  mso  or  anmrjmth,  omi  of  the  very  best;  Mrs. 
J.  M.  MacKay,  bright,  rosy  crimson,  white  eye,  very  large  and  sbowv,  and  should  be  in  every 
collection  ;  Prince  Frederick  William ;  Vesta,  white,  striped  with  lavender,  pink  eye ; 
Cynthia,  rich  ruby  crimson,  large  flower  ;  Reine  de  Amasone,  pure  white,  dense  violet  eye ; 
Emperor,  bright  crimson,  violet  centre,  large  and  very  flne  ;  Mulberry  superb,  Fall  Mulberry, 
bright  lemon  eye  ;  Phoebus,  Eclipse,  Mrs.  Cyrus  W.  Field,  Pactole,  Bioolor,  Gen.  Havelock, 
Miss  Hanner,  Euterpe,  Julia  de  Couroelle,  Jean  Bard,  Madame  Chaure,  Indigo,  Madame  Mo- 
aeries,  Lady  Seymour,  Mrs.  Ferguson,  Cherub,  Penthee,  Madame  Matras,  Fire  Ball,  &c 
Prices  per  package,  as  follows : 

Paxjkage  No.  1,^12  distinct  first-class  varieties  -      -      -      -  $1  00 
Package  No.  2, 24  "  "  "      -      ...         2  00 

Package  No.  3, 60  varieties,  including  all  the  new  seedlings, 

and  nearly  all  of  the  recent  ones  named  above,    -      -      -      5  00 

If  ordered  previous  to  April  1st,  {Ouh  aocompanyhig  the  order,)  a  package  of  choice  mixed 
Verbena  Seed  will  be  Included  with  each  of  the  smaller  packages,— and  with  each  No.  8 
package,  two  packages  of  Verbena  Seed.  The  above  prices  are  for  strong,  established  plants, 
well  packed,  and  delivered  at  the  Ezpreas  Office,  without  extra  charge  for  either  Bex, 
Packing  or  Cartage. 

Plants  can  also  be  forwarded  in  good  condition,  hundreds  of  miles  by  mail,  if  ordered  In 
March,  or  at  farthest,  April  15th.     Prices  for  mailed  packages,  as  follows : 

Package  No.  1,  by  mail,  post  paid,       -         -        -         -         -   $1  12 

Package  No.  2,    "         "         ^ 2  25 

Package  No.  3,    «         «         " 5  50 

The  plante  thus  forwarded  are  strong  and  well  rooted,  each  correctly  labelled,  and  put  up 
in  such  manner  as  not  to  harm  a  leaf.  If  procured  in  March,  and  repotted  into  pint  or  quart 
pots,  and  phiceddn  a  hotbed  or  greenhouse,  they  will  make  extra  large  plants  for  bedding 
out  in  May  ;  they  should  then  be  planted  out  in  new  ground,  or  where  they  have  not  been 
grown  before,  as  the  Verbena  does  far  better  with  a  change  of  soil  every  other  year. 

The  subscriber  strictly  adheres  to  the  exclusive  culture  of  the  Verbena,  and  is  the  only  special 
grower  in  the  world.  Descriptive  Catalogues  forwarded  on  application.  All  orders  enclos- 
ing Ocuk  promptly  and  faithfully  attended  to. 

.   .t1f"l'\    .    DEXTER  SNOW,  Chicopee,  Mass. 

Jul,  Feb,  March  ud  Ipril.  ' 
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iP*^  TO  FARMERS  ^^ 

THE  SUBSCRIBERS  OFFER  FOR  SALE, 

60,000  Barrels  of  Poudrette, 

Made  by  fhe  Lodi  Manufacturing  Co.,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers. 

This  article  is  in  the  twentieth  year  of  its  introduction  into  this  country,  and  hasoatlived 
fertilizers  of  every  description,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

Ist.  It  is  made  from  the  night  soil  of  the  City  of  New  York,  by  the  Lodi  Manufacturing 
Ck>mpany,  who  have  a  capital  of  over  $100,000  invested  in  the  business,  which  is  at  risk 
should  they  make  a  bad  article. 

2d.  For  corn  and  vegetables  it  Is  the  cheapest,  neatest,  and  handiest  manure  in  the  world ; 
it  can  be  placed  in  direct  contact  with  the  seed,  forces  and  ripens  vegetation  two  weeks 
earlier,  prevents  the  cut  worm,  doubles  the  crop,  and  is  without  disaorbbablb  odob.  Three 
Dollars'  worth,  or  two  barrels,  is  all  sufficient  to  manure  an  acre  of  corn  in  the  hill. 

Price— 1  bbl.  $2;  2  bbls.  $8  60;  5  bbls.  $8  ;  and  over  6  bbls.  $1  50  per  bbl.,  delivered 
free  of  cartage,  to  vessel  or  railroad  in  New  York  city. 

A  pamphlet  containing  every  information,  and  certificates  from  farmers  all  over  the  United 
States,  who  have  used  it  from  two  to  seventeen  years,  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  applying 
for  the  same. 


GRIFFING  BROTHERS  &  Co., 


]lti^AprilAH•y. 


«0  Cortland  Street,  New  York. 


1860.       GARDEN    SEEDS.      1860. 

New  England  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store. 

The  subscribers  have  the  most  extern  A]b  collection  of  dkoiee  Garden  Steds  of  their  own 
growth  or  importation,  which  they  offer  with  full  confidence  to  those  who  want  JS^seda  that 
are  true  to  their  names,  and  of  ajpure  and  rdiabiU  quality. 

We  try  Seeds  of  every  variety  m  our  ffoihouaei  at  Brifhton  before  offering  them  for  sale, 
and  allow  none  to  go  out  from  our  store  until  we  are  fully  assured  that  they  will  germinate 
freely. 

Below  is  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  principal  varieties,  but  for  full  particulars  and  description, 
see  catalogues,  which  may  be  had  gratis  upon  application. 


Daniel  0*ltourke, 
Prince  Albert, ' 
Hill's  Early, 
Cliampion  of  ISngland, 
Dwarf  Blue  Imperial, 
DiRrarf  Bine  Mammoth. 


Cedo  NulU, 
Kent's  Early, 
Early  Warwick, 
Fairbeard's  Defiance, 

and  Nonpareil, 
Missonri  Dwarf , 

and  all  other  vaxieUea  that  are  worth  cultivating. 

Adams'  Early,  |     Early  Winningstadt, 

BhllUngH'  Early,  I  (very  superior) 

Early  Tork,  I     Early  and  Late  Dromhead, 

Early  Premium  Dutch,      |     Savoy, 

Early  Curled  EUlesta,  (extra  curled,)  Royal  Cape,  Cabbage'Imperial,  Tennisball,  and 
all  the  varieties  of  the  Goes  Iiettnces. 

Melon,  Onion,  Parsnip,  Pepper,  Pumpkin,  Radish,  Rhubarb,  Squash,  Tomato,  and 
Turnip  Seeds  of  every  l&ind  known. 

FLOW^Sl  SEEDS  of  all  kinds,  comprising  more  than  m  hundred  varieties,  including 
epUndid  aatorimtnU  of  Astebs,  Baisaxs,  Stocks,  Larksfubs,  Holltbocks,  Ipomeas,  etc.,  etc. 


Early  ^Vashington, 
Earliest  Dwarf  and  every 

variety  of  Early  Pea. 
Marrowfat, 
Xiarge  Late  do., 
Black  Eyed  do., 


Red  Dutch, 
Sugar  Loaf, 
and  many  other  kinds 
of  Cabbage 


JOSEPH  BBECE  &  SON, 


ffl   «c   ff9   NOBTU   IflARMBT    ST.,  BMtoi 
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NOVELTIES  FOR  1860. 


The  sabficriber  would  call  attention  to  the  following  new  and  choice  plants  and  seeds,  now 
for  the  flret  time  sent  out : 

NEW  DOUBLE-FLOWERED  PETUNIAS. 

These  are  elected  from  a  large  namber  of  seedlings  of  my  own  raising,  and  have  been  pro- 
nounced by  all  judges  who  hare  seen  them,  to  be  superior  to  any  yet  received  from  Europe, 
llicy  took  fini'dan  prizet  last  fall  at  the  exhibitions  ai  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  Elizabeth, 
and  are  tbc  PetuQia«alluded  to  by  the  editor  of  the  Horticulturist  in  the  January  number. 
They  partake  of  two  characters  :  those  with  large  flowers  resemble  the  double  Hollyhock,  and 
measure  tbne  or  four  inches  in  diameter;  tho^e  with  n?edium-sized  flowers  are  much  in 
the  style  of  a  Carnation  Pink.  Tliey  are  all  of  compact  habit,  free  bloomers,  good  for  bedding 
purposes,  and  roost  of  them  fragrant. 

1  Isaao  Buchanan,  (medium,)  carmine  rose,  distinctly  vemed  with  deep  crimson ;  very 
distinct. 

2  Van  Vooratii,  (large,)  creamy  white,  very  large,  fragrant,  and  double. 

3  Atropurpnxea,  (medium)  deep  purple,  profu9e  bloomer. 

4  Panlmierii,  (large,)  blush  white,  tinged  with  purple,  and  very  sweet ;  does  wellin  pots. 

5  Dr.  Kniglit,  (medium,)  beautiful  rosy  blush,  well  up  in  the  centre ;  fine  habit,  and 
fragrant. 

6  BCr.  Baker,  (medium,)  palelilae,  deeply  yeined  in  the  centre. 

7  Ck>xa  Zi.  Barton,  (very  largp,)  flesh-color,  tinted  with  deep  purple,  and  extremely 
fragrant. 

8  Rosalie,  rosy  parple,  compact  and  doable. 

NEW    SINGLE-FLOWERED    PETUNIAS    (SEEDLING-S 

OF  1859.) 

1  Mrs.  Buchanan,  crimson,  hcaatifully  striped  with  pure  white  ;  fine-shaped  flower. 

2  Chinchilla,  dark  maroon  centre,  changing  to  crimson,  varied  in  the  form  of  a  star. 
8  Flora  Temple,  deep  blush  purple,  striped  and  blotched  with  pure  white. 

4  Princess,  light  rose,  striped  and  mottled  itrifh  white. 

5  Attraction,  purple  ground,  finely  striped  ;  good  shape. 

6  Crimson  Perfection,  handsome  large  crimson,  dark  eye  ;  good  shaped  flower. 
Strong  plants  of  the  whole  set  of  double  and  single,  $6,  including  packing,  delivered  at 

8teamix)at  or  express.  The  plants  can  also  be  sent  by  mail  to  a  great  distance  at  an  additional 
cost  of  fifty  cents  postage  for  the  set.  Plants  thns  received  should  be  carefully  repotted, 
well  watered,  and  placed  in  a  frame  or  greenhouse  for  a  few  days  to  recover,  before  planting 
in  the  open  ground. 

Plants  of  the  above  Petunias  50  cents  each,  or  Sis  Dollars  for  the  set  of  14. 

Also  for  sale,  ail  the  best  imported  Petunias,  and  a  fine  collection  of  Bedding  plants. 

RARE  AND  CHOICE  BEEDS. 

Gladiolus  seed,  from  65  varieties  of  Qandavensls,  25  cents  for  40  seeds. 

Petunia  seed,  from  the  finest  striped  varieties.  25  cents  per  paper. 

Madrsia  Radish,  very  choice  ;  fine  solid  pods  for  pickling  or  salad ;  the  pods  may  also  be 
eaten  as  the  common  Radish  ;  25  cents  for  40  seeds. 

A  selection  of  Balsams,  Asters,  Everlasting,  Phlox  Drummondii,  Verbenas,  Convolvnlos 
minor,  Amaranthus  tricolor,  Thunbergia,  &c.,  embracing  20  varieties,  aUextra^  the  growth  of 
1859,  and  warranted  to  grow ;  sent  free  by  mail  for  $1. 

All  orders  inclosing  cash  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

Address,  ISAAG  BUGHAKAH, 

Feb.i  Mob.  &  Apr.  nb.  9  'Wett  Seventeenth  Street,  New  Tork. 
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SMALL    FRUITS. 

Having  for  roanj  jeare  paid  special  attention  to  the  caltivation  of  email  fruits,  we  are  now 
prepared  to  furnish,  in  small  or  large  quantities,  the  following  valuable  varieties: 

STBAWBERBIES. 

Over  one  hundred  varieties,  embracing  nearly  all  the  native  and  foreign  kinds  of  any 
repute.    The  most  universally  popular  of  these  is  undoubtedly  the 

■W^ILSOIST'S    A.3L.B^lSr^5r    SEEUDLHSTGh. 
of  which  we  have  on  hand  the  largest  stock  in  exihtence,  which  we  offer  at  25  cents  per 
dozen,  $1  per  100.  $6  per  1000,  and  $50  per  10,000. 

Other  varieties  proportionately  low,  and  great  inducements  offered  to  those  wanting  large 
quantities. 

RASPBERRIES. 

Brinckle's  Orange  fl.GG  per  dozen,  $7  per  100;  Fastolf,  Rivers'  Large  Fruited  Monthly, 
Knevett's  Giant,  lied  and  Yellow  Antwerp,  $1  per  dozen,  $5  per  100. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

IX&w  RocheUe.  or  Lawton,  II  per  dozen,  $5  per  100,  and  $40  per  1000. 
Dorchester  and  Newman's  Thcrnless,  $3  per  100,  $2&<f>er  1000. 
Wholesale  purchasers  and  dealers  allowed  a  liberal  discount. 

PLANTS    BY   MAIL. 

For  $1  we  will  send  to  any  PostOffice  in  the  country,  except  Oregon  and  California,  post- 
paid, and  carefully  put  up  in  cotton  and  oiled  silk  so  as  to  carry  safely,  40  Wilson's  Albany 
Seedling  Strawberry  Plants ;  or  the  same  number  of  plants  of  any  other  variety  in  our  cata- 
logue offered  at  25  cents  per  dozen  ;  those  at  60  cents  per  dozen  half  the  number.  For  $1  we 
wfll  also  send  Six  New  Rochelle  Blackberry  Plants. 

Printed  instructions  for  cultivation  will  accompany  plants. 

Catalogues  sent  on  application,  enclosirtg  stamp. 

J.  KNOX, 

Mch.  Jb  Apr.  Mmx  478,  Pitubars,  Pa. 

NEALLEY  BROTHERS  &  BOCK'S 
NURSERIES, 

BXJR,LIlSrGhT02Sr,    lO'VST-A.. 

The  proprietors  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  Nurserymen,  Dealers  and  Planters  gen- 
erally, to  th«rir  large  and  excellent  ntock,  which  will  be  sold  at  price**  to  suit  the  times. 

STANDARD  FRUIT-THBBS.  for  Orchards,  embracinK  all  the  best  varictios  of 
Apples.  Pears.  Cherries,  Peaches.  Plums,  Apricots.  Nectarines,  Ac. 

DWARF  TRGBS,  for  Gardens*  embraiiug  all  the  most  popular  sorte  of  Apples,  Pears, 
Cherries,  Peaches.  Plums,  Apricots.  Nect  riiies  and  Quinces. 

ORAPB-VINES,  emJinicingall  the  most  popular  hardy  varieties,  new  and  old. 

SMAIiL  FRUITS,  embracing  all  the  most  popular  varivties  of  Blackberries,  Goose- 
berries, Currants.  Raspberri^'s,  Strawberries,  &c. 

MISCDLLANEOUS  FRUITS,  embracing  Chestnuts,  Mull>erries,  Filberts,  Berber- 
ries,  Ac. 

RHUBARB  OR  PIB-PLANT,  embracing  all  the  largest  and  finest  varieties,  as 
Downing's  Colossal,  Victoria.  Linnaius,  Cahoon,  &c. 

Embracing  all  the  choice  hardy  varieties  of  Evergreens,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees. 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Vines  and  Climbers,  Roses,  Poonies,  Dahlias,  Phloxes,  Fuchsias,  and  all 
other  popular  or  desirable  Greenhouse  and  Hardy  Flowering  Plants  worthy  of  Cultivation  in 
the  West.  j  o 

f^  For  further  Information  and  prices,  see  the  following  Catalogues,  which  will  be  sent 
gratis  to  all  who  apply  for  them. 

First.  Our  general  Depcriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines, 
Roses,  Greenhouse  and  Hardy  Flowering  Plants. 

Second,  Our  Wholesale  Catalogue  for  Nurserymen  and  Dealers,  or  others  who  purchase 
largely.  

NEALLET  BROTHERS  &  BOCK, 
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NEW  HOT  WATER  FURNACE. 


»i  *  •  »  «< 


LEEDS'  PATENT,  FOR 
WARMING  AND   VENTILATING 

rVBLXO 

BUILDINGS, 

DWELLINGS. 

Stores,  Hotels 

AND 

FACTORIES. 


HOUSES, 

GRAPERIES, 

Forcing  Pits, 

ETC.,  ETC. 


After  a  thoroagb  test  of  oar  Hot  Water  Furnace,  in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  the  past 
three  winters,  we  confidently  offer  it  to  the  public  as  possessing  the  following  advantages 
(among  many)  over  Hot  Air  Furnaces,  long  circuitous  coils  of  Steam  Pipes,  or  Radiators  : 

i^rjf— This  Hot  Water  Furnacb  warms  a  large  volume  of  FVesh  Air  from  the  outside,  by 
passing  it  over  a  radiating  surface,  and  through  Hexagonal  Pipes,  entirely  surrounded  by  hot 
water f  not  exceeding  a  temperature  of  212  degrees ;  thus  introducing  into  the  apartments,  an 
atmosphere,  with  all  its  moisture  and  vUalUyj  aqfi,  agreeable,  and  mvi^oralmff. 

Seoond—li  affords  the  only  means  of  correct  and  complete  ventilation,  which  consists  in  dis- 
placing the  vitiated  or  foul  air,  by  the  Introduction  of  a  large  quantity  of  fresh  air,  warmed 
to  a  proper  temperature,  and  passing  through  each  apartment  at  short  intervals.  ^ 

Third — It  furnishes  an  atmosphere  erUirdy  free  from  tkut  and  noxious  gases^  and  has  operated  a 
a  preventive  and  cure  to  diseases  of  the  throat,  lungs  and  chests,  as  we  have  abundant  testi 
mony  to  show. 

'  Fouik — It  is  eoonomieal  and  effident,  consuming  less  fuel  to  heat  properly  the  same  number 
of  cubic  feet  of  air,  in  a  given  time.  T^is  is  accomplished  by  the  compact  form  of  the  chest, 
causing  a  shcrt  and  rapid  dreulation  of  the  water  which  brings  it  often  in  contact  with  the  fire 
surface,  and  presenting  to  the  air,  by  the  hexagonal  form  of  the  tubes,  with  their  divisionst 
so  large  an  amount  of  radiating  surface. 

lyih — It  is  duirabUj  has  few  toaier  joints^  DOB)  not  leak,  needs  no  repairs,  is  easily  managed,  re- 
quiring fuel  bat  twice  in  twenty  four  hours,  does  not  shrink  nor  injure  the  furniture  and  the  wood- 
work  qfthe  building,  and  can  never  set  tbem  on  fire. 

Sixth— li  is  the  only  apparatus  yet  Introduced,  by  which  Conservatories,  Green  Houses,  Forcing 
Pits,  &c.,  can  be  kept  with  little  care,  at  an  even  temperature,  and,  at  the  same  time,  admit  of 
ventilation,  which  will  furnish  an  atmosphere  as  pure  and  fresh  inside  as  outside:  so  that  /Vutto, 
Plants,  &c.,  may  l>e  grown  as  high  colored  and  v>ell  flavored  as  in  the  open  air. 

iS'eren^— This  Hot  Water  Furnace  has  been  in  suecesrfut  operation,  and  gives  perfect  and  entire 
sat^factkn.  We  refer  to  the  many  testimonials  received,  and  solicit  an  examination  of  our  ap- 
paratus. Full  estimates  and  plans  given,  and  all  work  executed /yromp^fy,  and  personal  aften- 
tion  given  to  the  same,  by  the  proprietor 

GEORGE  li.  CANNON, 


8S 


Dee.  186»,  Itmoa. 


84  Bnat  IStk  Strcv*,  New  X*rk. 


BRIGHrS  NEW  BOOK  ON  THE  GRAPE 


.WILLIAM    BRIQHT, 

of  Philadelphia,  having  returned  from  England,  respectfully  informs  Pomelogists 
and  the  Public  at  large,  that  his  New  Work  on  the  Culture  of  the  Grape  is  now 
ready  for  delivery.    It  is  entitled, 

firight's  Single  Stem,  Dwarf  and  Benewal  Syvtem  of  Grape  Culture, 

Adapted  to  the  Vineyard,  the  Grapery,  and  the  Fruiting  of  Vines  in  Pots,  on  Trellises, 

Arbors,  &c. 

lo  this  work  Full  Directions  are  given  for  Cultivating  and  Fruiting  Pot  Vines ;  a  new 
System  of  Pnming  for  the  Vineyard  ;  New  Method  of  Making  Vine  Forders  ;  New  Manage- 
ment of  Cold  Grapery  ;  New  Views  on  Fertilizinic  the  Grape. 

This  is  not  a  compilation  of  old  matter  respecting  the  Vine,  but  ▲  purely  original  work, 
full  of  new  suggestions  for  planting,  pruning,  training,  and  fruiting  the  Grape,  under  all 
kinds  of  culture  ;  drawn  from  peisoual  experience,  and  recently  confirmed  by  the  opinions  of 
the  best  Grape-growers  in  England. 

/air  Price  of  the  work  FIFTY  CENTS  per  single  copy.  Sent  by  mall  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Postage  stamps  received  in 
payment 

f^  A  Liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade.    Address, 

WILLIAM  BRiaHT, 

62T  Market  St.,  PhUa.,  Pa. 
C.  M,  8AXT0N,  BARKER  &  Co., 

Wholesale  Agents,  25  Park  Row,  New  York. 

April,  May  and  Jane. 


"W^M.    R.    PRII^OE    &    CO., 
FLUSHING,   N.  Y., 

Will  sell  their  surplus  Strawberries  at  Reduced  Rates.    25,000  Prince's  Scarlet  Ifagnate,  the 
largest,  and  most  firm  of  all  for  market,  $10  per  1,000. 

The  following  varieties^  assorted  by  vs,  each  at  $5  to  tl  per  1,000  : 

Alpine  Wood  fRed  &  White),  Boston  Pine,  Burr's  Pine,  Crimson  Cone,  Dundee,  Early  Scarlet, 
Genesee,  Hooker,  Uovey,  Hudson,  Iowa,  Jenny  Lind,  Moyam^sing,  Orange  Proliflc, 
Prolific  Hautbois,  Rival  Hudson,  i^carlet  Cone,  Walker's  Seedling,  Wilson's  Albany. 

The  following  varieties  at  |10  per  1,000 : 

Alpine  Monthly  (Red  and  White),  Green  Pine,  Jesse  Read,  Longworth's  Prolific,  McAvoy's 
No.  1,  McAvoy's  Superior,  Peabody,  Read's  Black  Pine,  Read's  Qolden-aeeded,  Scarlet 
Melting,  Trollope's  Victoria,  Western  Queen. 

The  folhwing  varieties  at  $12  per  1,000  : 

Charles'  Favorite,  Cornucopia,  Diadem,  Eclipse,  Globose  Scarlet,  Imperial  Scarlet,  Ladies' 
Pine,  Malvina,  Myatt's  Prolifle,  Prinate,  Triumphant  Scarlet. 
K.  B.— By  reference  io  the  Report  of  the  Pooologlcal  CooveDtion,  it  will  be  aoun  that  all 
Bngilab,  French,  and  Belgian  Varieties  are  rejected  as  valueless. 

'  We  ask  especial  reference  to  oar  DescripUye  Strawberry  Oatalogoe,  oonprising  140 
TsiietieB. 
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New^  Japstn  Pinks 


Dianthos  Chinensifl  Heddewigii,  Price  25  cents  e«ch ;  $2  CO  per  dozen. 

**  '<         LaoiDiatuB,  Price  $1  each ;  $10  per  dozen. 

Tile  above  are  the  most  splendid  noTeltles  of  the  season  ;  fine  healtbjr  plants  of  each  will 
be  sent  out  on  and  after  20th  March.    For  description,  see  general  Catalogue. 


PETER  HENDERSON, 


jrSHSBT  CITT,  New  Jener. 

Affents,  McILVAIN  &  YOUNG,  Seedsmen,  9  John  Street,  New  York. 

1860.    American  Stock  Journal.  1860. 

The  great  success  which  has  attended  the  publication  of  the  First  Volame  of  the  AMERI- 
CAN ^nOCK  JOURNAL,  has  induced  the  Proprietor  to  undertake  several  improvements  for 
the  Volume  commencing  January,  1860,  and  he  now  offers  it  to  the  public  with  the  assurance 
that  its  present  high  character  will  be  fully  sustained,  and  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  render 
the  paper  an  indispensable  necessity  to  all  iotercfited  in  the  Breeding  and  Management  of  our 
Domestic  Animals. 

The  VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT  will  be  under  the  editorial  direction  of  Doctor  GEO. 
H.  DADD,  the  distinguished  Veterinary  Surgeon,  and  late  Editor  and  Proprietor  of  the 
American  Vderinary  Journal. 

Each  Number  of  the  paper  contains  32  large  octavo  pages,  and  is  handsomely  illustrated. 
It  is  published  monthly  at  25  Park  Row,  Nzw  Yoer.  Terms  f  1  00  per  year,  inwiriiAlg  m 
advaneet  with  a  liberal  disconnt  to  clubs. 

0r  Specimen  copies  gratis.    Money  may  be  sent  at  publisher's  risk,  in  registered  letters. 

C.  M.  BAXTON,  BASKES  &  Co.,  Agents, 

N«.  9a  PABK  HOW,  IfBW  TOBK. 

GISHURST'S  PATENT  COMPOUND 

For  Preventing  and  Destroying 

Bed  Spider,  Mealy  Bngi  Mildew.  Thripi  Scale,  Green  and  Brown 
Fly,  American  Blight,  Ants,  Ac.,  Ac. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  GARDENING  PRESS. 
Ertrad  from  the  Gardener's  Chronicle. 

'*  That  it  really  kills  Red  Spider,  Aphides,  Mealy  Bug,  Thrips  and  Scale,  it  is  impcssible  to 
doubt,  in  the  face  of  reports  of  Practical  men,  among  whom  we  may  mention  Mr.  Rivers,  Sir 
William  Hooker,  Mr.  Judd.  Gardener  to  Earl  Spencer ;  Mr.  ColCt  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Silver ; 
Mr.  Fox,  Ghurdener  to  Lord  Kingsdown  ;  Mr.  CoUinson,  Gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Westmin- 
ster; Messrs.  Lane  and  Son,  Mr.  J.  Yeitcb,  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  and  many  others  too 
numerous  to  mention." 

**For  the  Oldiam,  or  any  other  kind  of  Mildew  on  Vines,  the  Gishurst  Compound  is  a  per^ 
feet  remedy.  "—Mb.  Rimui. 

'*  I  find  it  effectually  to  kill  Mealy  Bug  at  the  strength  of  half  a  pound  to  the  gallon  of 
water  ;  at  the  strength  of  two  ozs.  to  the  gallon  it  is  sudden  death  to  Green  Fly  and  Thrips, 
wherever  it  comes  in  contact  with  them.*' — Mb.  Judd. 

**  It  certainly  is  the  best  article  sent  out  for  the  purpose  retommended.'' — ^Mb.  Kxabskt. 

'<  We  can  confidently  recommend  it  to  our  customers  as  a  first-rate  article.**— Austin  A 
M'Asuk. 

Sold  hi  Boxes,  at  $1,  $2,  $4  each,  with  printed  dirsotions  for  using. 

Fw  Sale  at  ITffllam  EUtoU's  Seed  Stere,  St  Jehn  Street,  nr.  T. 

W.  E.  has  also  on  hand  a  choice  assortment  of  Garden,  Farm,  and  Flower  Seeds,  Including 
all  the  varieties  worthy  of  notice,  which  he  oiEBrs  for  sale  at  moderate  prices. 

Meed  Catalogues  furnished  on  application. 

Orders  ftom  the  country  puactoally  attended  to. 

MandiAApra  W.  ELLIOTT,  Seedsman,  31  John  St,  N.  Y. 
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NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 


Ji.  E.  HITCHMJVGS,  late  of  250  Canal  Street, 
BtTCHMjyGS  »  MJjyO,  late  of  Buffalo,  JT.  IT. 

Respictfdixt  inform  their  fVieuds  and  customers,  that  they  have  removed  from  their  late 
places  of  basiness,  to  176  Centre  Street,  New  York,  four  doors  above  Canal  Street,  where 
they  continue  the  Manufacture  of  their  PATENT  BOIIiERS  and  IMPROYIO)  HOT 
WATER  APPARATUS^  for  "WARMINa  BUILDINrGS  of  every  DESCRIPTION. 
With  the  advantages  of  fifteen  years'  experience  in  the  business,  increased  facilities,  and  stiict 
personal  attention,  they  trust  to  merit  a  continuance  of  past  favors. 

CHA8.  F.  HITCHINGS.  i  HITCHINGS     &     CO., 

T.  U.  KING.  )  irS  €BIirTBB  8TRKBT, 

F«iir  do«n  North  of  Gaaal  Street,  IV.  T. 


HOT  WATER  HEATING  APPARA.US, 

HITCHINGS  &  CO.,  175  Centre  Street,  New  York, 

(Four  doom  North  of  Canal.) 

HITCHINaS'  PATBNT  BOILERS,  HOT  "WATER  APPARATUS^  AND  FXTR- 

NACES  FOR  "WARMINa  AND  VENTIIiATINa  DTTV^BIaUNaa^  QREEN- 

HOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  ORAPERIES,  FORCINa  PITS,  &c. 


Exterior  front  view. 


Sectfon  tbrongfa  the  centre 
from  right  to  left. 


Section  through  the  centre 
from  front  to  back. 


(NEW  PATTERNS,  ENLARGED  FIRE  CHAMBER.) 

The  above  cats  serve  to  illnstrate  the  constraction  of  the  Boiler.  The  recent  Improvements  ren- 
der them  the  most  Powerful  and  Economical  Boilers  in  tue,  easily  managed^  and  not  liable  to  get 
out  of  order.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Fire  Chamber  is  completely  surrounded  with  water ;  the 
water  also  circulates  through  the  flat  cooe,  which  extends  down  to  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  fire :  this  cone  not  ooly  increases  the  surface  exposed,  it  also  divides  the  beat  rising  from 
the  Are,  and  causes  it  to  strike  with  increased  force  against  the  cones.  The  whole  interior  of 
the  Boiler  being  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  fire,  keeps  perfectly  clean,  and  in  the  best 
possible  condition  to  receive  and  transmit  the  heat,  causing  a  rapid  circulation  of  the  leater. 
The  form  of  boiler  is  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  soot  or  dust  accumulating, 
thus  avoiding  the  great  defect  of  other  forms. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  many  leading  men  in  diflerent  parts  of  the 
coontry,  who  have  these  apparatus  in  use,  and  to  whom  we  have  permission  to  refer. 

A.  E.  HITCHINGS,  ) 
CHAS.  P.  HITCHINGS,  V 
T.  H.  KINO.  J 


HITGHIN6S&  CO., 

175  €BIVTBK  STBBBT,  New  T«rk. 


Heens.  Ellwakoer  &  Barrt,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  T. 

Messrs.  Parsons  &  Co.,  Flushing  Nurseries,  near  New  York. 

Ibaac  Buchanan,  Florist,  No.  7  West  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York. 

A.  Bridobman,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  878  Broadway,  Kew  York. 

Lews  Ellsworth  &  Co.,  Da  PagB  Connty  NnrBeriefl,  Kapierrille,  Illinois. 
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Steam  the  most  proper  agent  for  creatmg  Artificial  WarmtL 

Am  Intpvremkemt  orcr  the  mhmukkmmhle  Hot  Air  Famacc,  BBdi  the  mlmg§fmhf^  tecfl- 
cleat  Wmrwm  Water  AnHMratas. 

HUMAN  PLANTS  OF  GREATEB  IMPOKTANCE  THAN  INANIMATE  NATUBR 


The  Qlant  Agent,  Bteam,  elmplilled  end  domeetkated  for  Wanning  ud  YeatfUiefng  Prirate  DwelHngi,  Orett- 
hoiuei,^,^ 

8AFK,  SIJIIPI^B,  KFFICIBNT,  B€OIfOm€AI«,  ]N;RAMI<B. 

PImm  pall  and  •zamine,  or  send  for  a  DeaoriptiTe  Pamphlet 

BAKER  &  SMITH,  Office  36  Howard  St,  N.  T. 


^.A. 


8« 


NOTICE 


Tm  copartnerahip  heretofore  existiog  under  the  firm  of  A.  Saul  &  Go.  having  expired  hy 
its  own  llmitatioD,  the  underdgned  will  continue  the  business  on  bis  own  account  from  this 
date. 

A.  SAUL. 

HlGHLlND  KUBSERISS,  NBWBUaOH,  April  Istf  1859. 


Highland  Nurseries,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

A.  SAT7L,  suooeeaor  to  the  late  A.  J.  Downing  &  Co.,  has  the  pleasure  of  announcing  to 
the  patrons  of  tbis  establishm  nt,  and  the  public  in  general,  that  he  has  now  on  hand,  for 
the  ensuing  spring  trade,  a  complete  stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  <bc.,  &c., 
comprising  as  follows,  viz. : 

APPLB-TRZIBS,  Standard,  2  to  4  years  from  the  buds,  all  the  leading  varieties. 
"  *'  "         1  to  2  years,  the  new  and  rarer  kinds. 

**  **         Dwarf,     1  to  2  years,  best  selection  of  leading  varieties. 

PBAR-TREBS,  Standard  and  Dwarf,  1  to  8  years,  all  the  leading  varieties. 

CHBRR7-TRXIES,  Standard  and  on  Mahaleb,  1  to  3  years,  all  the  leading  varieties. 

PLUM,  PBACH,  APRICOT,  NECTARINIS  AND  QXTINCETREES,  1  to  2 
years,  of  all  the  leading  varieties. 

GRAPB-VINES,  Native  and  Foreign,  a  full  collection. 

GOOSEBERRIES,  CXTRRANTS,  RASPBERRIES,  BULCKBERRIES  AND 
STRAWBERRIES,  all  the  best  new  and  old  proved  varieties.  Also  RHUBARB  AND 
A8PARAQX7S  ROOTS. 

WALNUTS,  CHESTNUTS,  FILBERTS  AND  ALMONDS. 

Ornamental  Trees^  Shrubs^  Boses^  &c.^  &c. 

EVERGREEN  TREES,  a  very  large  stock  of  Norway  Spruce,  from  1  to  5  feet. 
*'  "         Babam  Fir  and  European  Silver  Fir,      **      1  to  8  feet. 

**"  "         Scoteh,  Austrian  and  White  Pine,  "      1  to  5  feet 

*'  "  Hemlock  and  American  Spruce,  Arbor  Yi tie  and  Junipers  of 

all  sorts,  and  a  great  variety  of  the  new  Conifers. 

DECIDUOUS  TREES,  of  extra  sise,  for  streets,  and  giving  immediate  effect  to  parks, 
lawns,  cemeteries,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  usual  sizes  and  smaller,  at  lower  rates,  viz. :  Maples 
(8  varieties),  Elms  (10  varieties).  Ash  (8  varieties).  Oaks  (6  varieties),  Horse-chetnnts,  Ailan- 
thns.  Alders,  Beeches,  Birches,  Catalpa,  Celtis  Cordata,  Larch,  Kentucky  Coffee,  Tulip- tree, 
Magnolia's  Negundo,  Abele,  Mountain  Ash,  Locust^  Weeping  Willows,  Deciduous  Cypress, 
American  and  European  Linden,  &c.,  Ac. 

FLOWERING  G(HRUBS,  over  60  choice  species  and  varieties. 

ROSES,  Hybrid  Perpetual,  French,  and  Moss,  Bourbon,  China,  and  Tea,  a  large  collec- 
tion of  them. 

WEEPING  TREES,  6  different  kinds,  besides  a  large  collection  of  Dahlias,  Peonies, 
Hardy  Herbaceous  and  Bedding-out  plants,  a  large  assortment. 

HEDGE  PLANTS,  100,000  Osage  Orange  plante,  1  to  3  years  old. 
''  *'  American  Arbor  Yitte  for  Screens,  &c. 

The  above  stotsk  is  all  of  the  best  quality  and  growth,  and,  with  many  other  things  not  herein 
enumerated,  will  be  sold,  according  to  size  and  quality,  at  as  reasonable  rates  as  can  be 
obtained  at  any  respectable  establishment  in  the  country. 

A  new  edition  of  our  catalogues  will  be  ready  about  the  middle  of  March,  which  will  be 
sent  to  applicants  on  enclosiog  a  post-office  stamp  to  pre-pay  the  same. 

The  undersigned,  in  assuming  the  business  OH  his  own  account,  solicits  a  continuance  of 
the  liberal  patronage  heretofore  given  this  old  establishment ;  his  connection  with  it  for  the 
lui  tweniy-ane  yearBf  he  flatters  himself,  is  the  best  guarantee  for  the  fftithful  and  careful 
manner  in  which  the  business  will  be  conducted. 

A.  SAUL. 

Highland  Nubssribs,  Nbwburoh,  Feb.  20^,  1860.  Mch.  A  Apr. 
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HAEEISON'S 

IMPROVED 

EUROPEAN 


These  RangeB,  adapted  to  the  nee  of  Families  and  Hotels,  are  confidently  offered  to  the 
public  as  far  superior  to  any  ever  before  in  market.  For  ECONOMY  of  FUEL,  DURABILITY 
and  GENERAIi  EFFICIENCY,  THEY  CANNOT  BE  SURPASSED. 


BRAMHALL^  HEDGE  &  CO.^ 


HAIfrPACTVHBRS,  449  Wirmmd^mj,  New  T«rk. 
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PUBLISHED    BY 

AND  BROTHERS 

FEANEUN  SaiTABE,  NEW  TORE. 

tST  Sent  hy  Mail,  Posta§re  paid,  on  Receipt  of  Price. 

»i  •  •  »  H . 


The  American  Home  Garden. 

Being  Principles  and  Rales  for  the  Cultnre 
of  Vegetables,  Frnits,  Flowers,  and  Shrub- 
berj.  To  which  are  added  brief  Notes  on 
Farm  Crops,  with  a  Table  of  their  Average 
Product  and  Chemical  Constituents.  By 
Alexandbb  Watson.  With  several  Bmdred 
ElmstratioM.    12mo,  Muslin,  -    -    •  $1  50 

Idfs  of  Horth  American  Imiects. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  drawn  from 
Specimens  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Author. 
By  Professor   Jakobb,  assisted  by  H.  C. 
PBBnoN,  M.  D.    12mo,  Muslin,  -    -    1  20 

Chaptal's  Chemiitry 

Applied  to  Agriculture.  With  a  Prelimina- 
ry Chapter  on  the  Organization,  Structure, 
ic.,  of  Plants,  by  Sir  Humphret  Dayt  ;  an 
Essay  on  the  Use  of  Lime  as  a  Manure,  by 
M.  PuYis  ;  with  Introductory  observations 
to  the  same,  by  Professor  Rbnwiok.  Trans- 
lated and  Edited  by  Rev.  Wiluax  P.  Page. 
18mo,  Half  Sheep, 60 

Gardner's  Farmer's  Dictionary. 
A  Yoeabulary  of  the  Technical  Terms  re- 
cently introduced  into  Agriculture  and  Hor- 
ticulture from  various  Sciences,  and  also  a 
Compendium  of  Practical  Farming:  the 
latter  from  the  Works  of  the  Rev.  W.  M. 
Rham,  Loudon,  Low  and  Youatt,  and  the 
most  eminent  American  Authors.  With 
nnmerous  Illastrations.  l^mo,  Muelin, 
$1  50;  Sheep,  extra, 1  75 

A  Treatise  on  Agriculture; 
Comprising  a  concise  History  of  its  Origin 
and  Progress ;  the  present  Condition  of  the 
Art,  Abroad  and  at  Home;,  and  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Husbandry.  By  John  Arm- 
9TBONO.  With  Notes,  by  Jkbsi  Bcel.  To 
which  is  added  a  Dissertation  on  the 
Kitchen  and  Fruit  Garden.  ISmo^  Half 
Sheep,    ----- 60 

American  Husbandry; 

Being  a  Series  of  Essays,  &c.,  designed  for 

its  Improvement.   By  Wiujs  Oatloed  and 

LotHBB  Tccus.     2  volumes  18mo^  Half 

1  00 


The  American  Ponlterer's  Compamon 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Breeding,  Rear- 
ing, Fattening,  and  general  Management  of 
the  various  Species  of  Domestic  Poultry. 
By  G.  N.  BsicBNT.  With  accurate  and  beau- 
tiful Illustrations,  and  Portraits  of  Fowls 
taken  from  life.    12mo,  Muslin,     -  $1  25 

The  Trees  of  America. 

Native  and  Foreign,  Pictorially  and  Botani- 
cally  Delineated,  and  Scientifically  and 
Popularly  Described;  being  considered  prin- 
cipally with  reference  to  their  Geography 
and  History ;  Soil  and  Situation  ;  Propaga- 
tion and  Culture ;  Accidents  and  Diseases ; 
Properties  and  Uses;  Economy  in  the  Arts; 
Introduction  into  Commerce;  and  their 
Application  in  Useful  and  Ornamental  Plan- 
tations. ByD.  J.  Brownb.  Illustrated  by 
numerous  Engravings.   8vo,  Muslin,    4  50 

The  Farmer's  Instmctor. 

Consisting  of  Essays,  Practical  Directions, 
and  Hints  for  the  Management  of  the  Farm 
and  the  Garden.  By  the  late  Judge  Busl. 
2  vols.  ISmo,  Half  Sheep,  -    -    -    .     1  00 

The  Farmer's  Companion ; 
Or,  Essays  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
American  Husbandry.  With  the  Address 
prepared  to  be  delivered  before  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  Societies  of  New 
Haven  County,  Connecticut.  And  an  Ap- 
pendix, containing  Tables,  and  other  Mat- 
ter useful  to  the  Farmer.  By  the  late  Judge 
Buel.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Eulogy 
on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Buel,  by 
Amos  Dean.    12mo,  Muslin,   ...        75 

Beck's  Botany  of  the  United  States. 

The  Botany  of  the  United  States,  North  of 
Ya. ;  comprising  Descriptions  of  Flowering 
and  fern-like  Plants  hitherto  found  in  those 
States,  arranged  according  to  the  Natural 
System.  With  a  SyndpsLs  of  the  Genera 
according  to  the  Linnnan  System,  a  Sketch 
of  the  Rudiments  of  Botany, &c.  By  Lewis 
C.  Beox.  12mo,  Mas.,  (|1  25 ;  Sheep,  1  50 
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THE 
NEW   SEEDLING  ROSE 

DR.   K^TsTE. 

Having  determined  to  lend  oat  mj  New  Seedling  Rose  Dr.  Kani,  the  following  ipring  bj 
BnbecriptioD,  I  am  now  prepared  to  receive  sabacriptioiia  for  the  same. 

The  Dr.  Kane  is  a  very  LABOE  SULPHUR  YELLOW  ROSE, 
of  most  exquisite  Fragrance,  and  most  constant  Bloom. 

Being  in  bloom  from  June  until  frost  it  is  also  a  much  hardier  rose  than  Solfatare. 

The  Petals  of  this  rose  are  of  great  nibetanoe  and  depth,  forming  an  uncommonljr  large 
and  very  donble  flower,  which  continues  for  a  long  time. 

I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  at  this  time  to  oifar  certificates  from  others,  with  regard  to  it, 
although  I  might  fill  two  pages  of  this  advertisement  with  them  ;  I  shall  tend  it  out  upon  my 
own  responsibility,  believing  from  the  many  flattering  notices  that  I  have  received  fh>m  so 
many  that  got  the  "  George  Peabody  Rose*'  last  spring,  (with  whom  it  has  succeeded,  for 
which  see  circulars  now  ready,)  that  the  same  parties  will  have  confidence  in  me,  when  I 
sta^  that  it  is  entirely 

Distizict  and  a  most  Attraotire  Hose,  and  one  that 
will,  when  known,  become  a  Great  Favorite. 

One  gentleman  (well  qualified  to  judge)  made  the  remark  to  me  two  years  ago,  *'  that  it 
was  the  best  rose  I  had  upon  my  premises."  I  sent  blooms  of  it  last  spring  to  the  Editor  of 
the  HoRnccLTUBiBT,  and  would  refer  to  his  remarks  on  page  290  of  the  June  number  af  the 

HOSTICDLTUBIST. 

The  rose  will  be  ready  for  delivery  from  the  middle  of  March,  and  I  will  send  to  all  sub- 
scribers, in  strict  rotation,  a  good  strong  plant  ai  leeui  OR0  ff^ar  M  and  grown  «|mr  Ut  own  reoU, 
at  the  following  price : 

For  Single  Plant, $1  50 

6    Plants, 7  60 

"         12  or  more, 1  each. 

I  will  also  send  one  plant  of  the  Dr.  Kane,  and  one  plant  of  the  George  Peabody  to  one 
address  for  $2  60. 

Very  many  have  already  ordered  the  Rose,  and  the  orders  will  be  booked  as  received,  and 
the  plants  sent  in  strict  rotation. 

Early  orders  solicited,  as  the  number  of  plants  is  limited,  and- 1  shall  send  out  none  except 
as  above  stated. 

N.B. — ^I  have  also  on  hand  an  extensive  assortment  of  all  the  choice  leading  varieties  of 

Boses,  Ghreenhotise  and  Bedding  Plants,  worthy  of  Ctdtivation. 

Catalogues  for  1860  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  on  application. 

Addre.  JAMES  PENTLAND, 

in^  fab^  Ibnh  *  Apilk  BAI^TiniOBB,  HABrii AITD. 
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New  Plants!    New  Plants!! 


BARNES  &  WASHBURN 
Seedsmen  and  Florists, 

HARBI80IV  S4IVARB  (NBAS  BOSTON),  REASS., 

Beg  to  inform  th«  public  that  their  Catalogue,  Na  2,  for  Spring  of  1860,  is  now  ready, 
containing  a  Deseriptwe  wnd  Priced  LiU  qf  New  and  Rare  Plants ^  which  are  now  offered  to  the 
puhlio  for  the  first  time  in  this  country.  Among  them  are  NEW  BOUVARDIAS,  NEW 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  NEW  GERANIUMS,  NEW  GLADIOLUS.  NEW  FUCHSIAS,  NEW 
HELIOTROPES.  NEW  VERBENAS.  NEW  PHLOXES.  NEW  DOUBLE  PETUNIAS ;  an 
unrivalled  collection  of  upwards  of  60  yarietics  of  NEW  DAHLIAS,  comprising  all  the  New 
Prue  yarietiee  exhibited  in  England  and  France  in  1869. 

To  which  is  added  a  general  descriptiye  list  of  all  the  most  desirable  and  popular  plants 
now  in  cultiyatlon,  with  directions  for  their  culture.  This  Catalogue  cannot  fall  to  interest 
all  loyers  of  Beautiful  Plants. 

1^  Catalogues  forwarded  to  alf  applicants,  (post-paid,)  on  receipt  of  a  three-cent  stamp. 

Plants  packed  in  good  order,  so  as  to  bear  transportation  to  any  part  of  the  country,  will 
be  deliyered  in  Boston,  free  of  expense,  and  forwarded  according  to  directions. 

Address,  BARNES  &  WASHBURN, 

Meh.,  Apr.  A  May.  HarrlaoM  S^aarei  HasB. 

The  Rural  A.iiiixial 

AND 

HORTICULTURAL  DIRECTORY, 

mOE.   I860. 

THE  FIFTH  VOLUME  of  The  Rural  Aitkual  and  Hobticultubal  Dibbctoby  is  now 
published.  It  contains  One  Hundred  and  Seven  'lUutlraiioni.  It  is  unquestionably  the  hand- 
somest work  of  the  kind  yet  published  in  this  oountry.  It  contains  Onb  Hundbed  and 
TWBNTT  Pages,  abounding  in  useful  and  interesting  information. 

No  Fanner  or  Fruit-Grower  should  be  without  a  Copy. 

Among  the  Contents  will  be  found  articles 
On  Plantang  and  Bffanagement  of  Fruit  Trees. 

On  Insects  li^uiious  and  Beneficial  to  the  Farmer  and  Fxvdt  Grower— 76  Illustrations 
On  Dwaif  Pears,  Apples,  Plums,  and  Cherries— 6  Illustrations. 
On  the  Cultivation  of  the  American  Black  Raspberry— 1  Hlustration. 
On  the  Manac^ement  and  Varieties  of  Pigeons— 14  Illustrations. 
On  Planting  Evergreens.- 2  Illustrations. 
On  Ornamental  Deciduous  Trees — 7  Illustrations. 
On  the  Diseases  of  Animals— Remedies,  etc. 

The  Illustrations  have  been  obtained  at  a  great  expense,  and  are  superior  to  anything  of 
the  kind  yet  published  in  this  countrr. 

Let  every  one  interested  in  the  Culture  of  the  Soil,  or  in  the  improTement  of  Rural  Taste, 
■end  for  a  copy.  ONLY  TWENTT-FIVE  CENTS! 

Sent  pre-paid,  by  mail,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  the  money  in  three  cent  postage  stamps. 

^'^  C.  M.  SAZTON,  BARKER  &  CO., 

NBW  TOHK. 


BT  The  bound  yolumes  for  1856,  '7,  '8  and  0,  can  be  had  at  26  cents  each,  postage  paid. 
Jan. 

1^ — . — ^ 
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Ne-w  Plants  for  I860 


We  take  much  pleasare  in  offering  to  the  public  the  following  collection  of  Plants,  roceWed 
during  the  past  geasoo  from  several  of  the  most  celebrated  European  Florists,  which  we  can 
confidently  recommend. 

Str^nv  PlanU  will  be  ready  for  dellvenr  April  Ist. 


BEAUTY  OF  DENTON  (Breeae),  rose,  with  a  yellow  eye,  fine  form,  free  haWt,  very 

gay  and  effective.  .  .         $0  25 

BISHOP'S  PURPLE  (Breeze),  violet-shaded  purple,  well  contrasted  with  a  white  eye, 

a  fine  habit,  free  trnsser,  excellent  color  and  stylo  for  bedding,  extra  fine,  .        60 

DOMVILLIANA  (Breeze),  color  of  Standard  Bearer  (rich  bluish  purple),  admirably 
contrasted  with  the  laigest  white  Auricula-like  eye  yet  offered,  large  truss  and  pip, 
bold  and  effective,  extra  fine,  .......        60 

MISS  BRBGZB  (Breeze),  fine  violet,  purple  or  crimson,  with  yellow  eye,     .  50 

LILIAN  MART  (Breeze),  bright  cerise  scarlet,  with  yellow  eye,  free  bloomer,  medium- 
sized  truss,  gay  and  effective,  .......        25 

SUNSHINE,  ruby,  shading  off  to  roie,  white  eye,  good  flower  and  free  trusser,  50 

SOUVENIR  (Edmonds),  rosy  lilac,  lemon  eye,  large  tmes,  ....        25 

RACHEL  (Chauviere),  beautiful,  dear,  violet,  fine,  .  ....  25 

EASTERN  BEAUTY  (Edmonds),  rich  deep  salmon  rose,  lemon  eye,  fine,  25 

The  above  collection  of  nine  varieties.  .  .     $3  00 

The  same  by  mail,  prepaid,  3  50 

The  following  varieties,  of  our  own  nUsing,  are  selected  from  a  large  number  of  seedlings, 
as  possessing  qualifications  entitling  them  to  a  prominent  position  among  the  many  varieties 
of  this  universal  favorite : 

HOPE  LESLIE,  cherry  scarlet,  large  lemon  eye,  good  truss,  fine  for  bedding,  fragrant,  25 

MAG  A  Wise  A,  bright  rose,  vellow  eye,  large  truss,  good  habit,  very  desirable,  25 

ROCK  RIMMON,  purple,  white  eye,  fine  truss  and  pip,         ...  .  25 

MASSASOrr,  bright,  deep  carmine,  large  lemon  eye,  profuse  bloomer,  excellent,  25 

ONECO,  light  purple  self,  large  pip,  full  truss,  good  habit,  ...  25 

The  entire  collection  of  fourteen  varieties,  .     $4  00 

The  same  by  mail,  prepaid,  .    .  .  .  .  4  75 

anaw  fifohuas. 

VAUI STIES  WITH  DOUBLE  COBOLLA. 

AUGUSTE  GEVAERT  (Coene),  recommended  as  beiog  one  of  the  finest  double  vari- 

eties  in  cultivation,  .  .      '      .  .  .  .  .75 

CHEIRANTHIFLOBA  flore  pleno  (Dubus),  tube  and  sepals  rose,  corolla  dark  red,  very 

large,  ..........        50 

DIANTHIFLORA,  flore  pleno  (Demouveanx),  double,  large  corolla,  almost  black,  and 

opening  fine,  .........        50 

GORONATA,  flore  pleno  (Dubus),  sepals  brick  red,  corolla  deep  indigo  blue,  extra 

double,  ..........        50 

INCOMPARABLE  (Baudinot),  sepals  light  red,  corolla  purplish  carmine,  .  50 

SIR  COUN  CAMPBELL.    The   most  beautiful  double  Fuohsis,  flower  very   laige, 
tube  and  sepals  dark  scarlet,  corolla  very  prominent,  large,  full  and  regular,  of  a 
beautiful  purple  color,  ........        75 

The  collection  of  six  double  varieties,  $3  00 

AGNES  SOREL  (Demouveanx),  tube  and  sepals  white,  corolla  cerise  amaranth,  50 

COUNTESS  (Bollinson),  tube  and  sepals  white,  light  violet  corolla,  .  50 

BEATRICE  (RoUinson),  tube  and  sepals  white,  red  corolla,        ....        50 

CROWN  JEWEL  (Banks).    The  darkest  black-violet  corolla  yet  offered,  finely  con- 
trasted with  rich  crimson  sepals,  combined  with  a  good  habit  of  growth , 
FLOWER  OF  FRANCE,  white  sepals,  with  rich  violet  bine  corolU,  good  bloomer,  free 
habit,  a  striking  flpwer,  ........ 

[See  nexipage, 
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FASCINATION  (Smith),  tube  and  eepals  crimson,  large,  pure  white  corolla,  .         $0  50  ] 

GOLDEN  PLOVER  (Smith),  similar  to  Souvenir  de  Cbiswick,  with  the  addition  of 

beautiful  golden-colored  foliage,  veined  with  purple  lake, 
ISA  CRAIG  (Banks),  a  fine,  large-flowered  variety,  with  long  crimson  sepals,  and 

similarly  formed  corolla,  of  distinct  habit  and  ornamental  outline, 
LA  CRINOLINE  (Banks),  a  large  blue  corolla  of  wonderful  expansion,  with  crimson 
sepals,  beautiful  and  effective,  ....... 

LEOLINE  (Banks),  a  dwarf,  free-flowering  variety,  with  bright  crimson  pepals,  charm- 
ingly contrasted  with  a  rich  violet-blue  corolla,       .....        50 

MADAME  MIELIJ2  (Dubus),  pale  bluBh,  corolla  blnish  lilac,         ...  60 

SCIPIO  (Smith),  coral-red  sepals,  violet  purple  corolla,  great  improvement  on  all  the 

Globosa  varieties,       .........        50 

PERICLES  (Smith),  broad  crimson-scarlet  eepals,  well  reflexed,  corolla  violet  purple,  60 

TRICOLOR  (Dubus),  scarlet  tube,  sepals  white,  violet  corolla,    -  ...        60 

WILTSHIRE  LASS  (Wheeler),  tube  and  sepals  waxy  white,  rich,  dark  puce  corolla,  60 

The  above  fifteen  varieties  for  .  .  .  .    $7  00 

The  entire  collection  of  twenty-one  varieties,    .  .  8  60 

V&ZTOMA    (KXR^PBOrZA)   WA&ZA. 

TRITOMA  UVARIA  GLAUCESCENS,  the  earliest  flowering  variety,  in  flower  from  the 

middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of  September,  .  .  .100 

TRITOMA  UVARIA  SEROllNA,  similar  in  some  respects  to  the  above,  bat  of  more 

robust,  spreading  growth,  in  flower  daring  the  month  of  September,  *        1  00 

VBTimZAS. 

^AZORA,  neat  purplish  rose,  good  full  habit  of  growth  and  bloom. 

^HESPERUS,  fine  purplish  lavender  rose,  distinct  ehade,  full,  compact  flower. 

oiMPERIALIS  PURPUREA  PLENISSIMA,  brilliant  carmine. 

LOUIS  VAN  HOUTTE,  rich  carmine  rose,  with  white  throat,  fine  form. 

©MADAME  LOUIS  THIBAUT,  well  formed,  white,  tinged  with  rose. 

OMAID  OF  KILDARE,  pure  white,  good  form,  free  bloomer. 

OMURILLO,  crimson  lilac,  good  shape. 

ROSE  MARIE,  fine  rosy  carmine  striped  with  white,  extra. 

©REVEILLE,  fine  white  with  rosy  blush. 

©GENERAL  HA  VELOCK,  double,  light,  rosy  purple,  well  filled  with  a  bold  outer  guard  petal. 

WHITE  PERFECTION,  pure  white. 

MADAME  JOSEPHINE  DE  GRIEGES,  rosy  violet,  shaded  with  white,  very  beautifiil.  ' 

OAUGUSI A  CAUCHOIS,  rosy  white,  with  violet  stripes. 

©MADAME  PFFIZER,  rosy  violet,  iork  centre,  very  large. 

Price,  25  cents  each.    The  collection  of  fourteen  varieties  $3  00. 

*  Those  mirked  with  an  Mterlak  (^)  are  doable  flowen. 

TRIOMPHE  DE  TWICKEL.  We  have  received,  from  a  celebrated  Belgian  florist,  a 
fine  stock  of  this  new  and  beautiful  Phlox,  which  he  describes  as  follows  :  "  Car- 
mi  oe,  regularly  bordered  and  striped  with  pure  white,  form  perfect,  a  most 
abundant  bloomer,  very  hardy  and  vigorous,  one  of  the  most  phowy  varieties  in 
cultivation," $1  00 

Also  many  other  novelties  from  the  celebrated  collections  of  Fontaine  and  Lierval,  a  list  of 
which  will  appear  in  April  (Catalogue. 

New  varieties  of  1859,  75  cents  each,  $6  00  per  dos. 

Best        '•       "  1858,     .  .  .      50  '*  4  00        " 

Good  old  varieties,     ...  25  "  2  00        "         . 

We  shall  also  ofier  several  other  novelties  In  the  way  of  Heliotropes,  Lantanas,  Monthly 
Carnations,  Crassula,  Bedding  Geraniums,  Dahlias,  Chryeanthemams,  Hollyhocks,  &c.,  &o., 
a  descriptive  list  of  which  will  appear  in  our  new  Plant  Catalogue,  published  April  1st,  and 
mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing  a  three-cent  postage  stamp. 


March  and  April. 
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B.   K.   BLISS, 

Springfield,  lllass. 


NEW  FLOWER-SEEDS  FOR    1860. 


Barnes  and  Washburn's  Priced  Catalogue  of  Flower-seeds,  containing  all  the  novelties  of 
the  season,  is  now  ready,  being  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  of  any  ever  sent  out  in 
this  country.  Being  aware  of  the  embarrasBment  experienced  by  amateurs  in  raakinu'  their 
selections  from  the  catalogues  heretofore  sent  out  by  seedsmen,  we  have,  in  addition  to  our 
general  descriptive  list  of  about  600  varieties  in  tabular  form,  prepared  a  special  lit^t  of 
upwards  of  200  of  the  newest  and  most  popular  sorts,  giving  a  detailed  description  of  each, 
and  explicit  directions  for  their  cultivation.  Also,  hints,  advice,  and  directions  for  the  culti- 
vation of  flowers  in  general.  All  those  who  are  about  to  purchase  flower-seed^  will  And  it  for 
their  interest  to  first  consult  this  catalogue. 

Flower-seed  forwarded  by  mail,  post-paid,  to  any  part  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

Catalogues  forwarded,  post-piUd,  on  receipt  of  a  three  cent  postage  stamp,  to  all  appH 
cantp.    Address,  , 


Feb.  4 1 


B  AENES  &  WASHB^B^^  Seedsmen  and  Florists, 

Harriiwa  S^aare  (near  ]!••«•■),  BI«« 


ALBANY    NURSERY. 


U^  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shmbi  and  Flowers  of  every  Description. 

WILSON'S  ALBANY  STRAWBERRY 

Claims  to  he  the  best  in  cultivation ;  has  been  proven  the  most  productive,  and  by  all 
tiie  most  profitable  Strawberry  introduced. 

Plants  from  the  Original  Stock,  and  Guaranteed  the  Genuine  article. 

This  Strawberry  originated  on  the  grounds  of  the  subscriber. 
PBIC&— $40  per  6000 ;  $10  per  1000,  or  $1  60  per  100,  packing  included. 


Address, 


Kuch*  April. 


JOHN  WHiSON, 

AI.BAIVS'  NUBSKBT,  Albaay.  IV.  T. 


OAKLAND  NUilSERY, 
Throg's  Neck,  West  Chester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  subscriber  offers  for  sale  a  General  Assortment  of 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL   TREES,   SHRUBS,    VINES,   &c. 

The  Stock  of  Evergreens  is  large,  of  vigorous  growth,  and  embraces  some  of  the  Newer  and 
more  Rare  Kinds  and  the  Leading  Sorts,  viz. :  Norway  Firs,  White  Pine,  Scotch  Fir,  Silver 
Fir,  American  Balsam  Fir,  Black  Spruce  Fir,  Cerulea  Fir,  Austrian  Pine.  Arbor  Vitas,  &c. ; 
most  of  these  varieties  can  be  furnished  of  extra  large,  medium,  andsmall  size,  well  adapted 
for  planting  singly,  on  lawns,  or  in  belts  and  masses  for  the  prod  notion  of  secluston  or  shelter 
in  exposed  situations. 

Deciduous  Trees  of  large  and  medium  sise. 

Standard  and  Dwarf  Pears  of  the  leading  proved  sorts,  and  most  varieties  of  recent  intro" 
duction.    Extra  large  size  Standard  Pears  of  these  sorts,  as  well  as  medium  size,  are  for  sale. 

NORTHUMBERLAND  FILLBASKET  RASPBERRY— A  new  and  choice  English  variety, 
of  vigorous  growth,  more  hardy  than  the  Fastolf  or  Red  Antwerp,  very  productive  and  fine ; 
recently  imported,  and  will  be  sold  at  $1  60  per  doz.  or  $8  per  hundred. 

W.  L.  FERRIS. 
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April,  May  A  Jane. 


6S0VES  &  BAKER'S 

OBLIBRATBD 


495  Broadway,  Ne^v-Yol•k. 

18  Summer  Street,  Boston. 
730  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
137   Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore. 
68  West  Fourth  Street,  Cmcinnati. 

I3r  Agenci«»  in  all  1h«  principal  cIUm  aud  vOlagct 

in  (ha  United  Stale: 

A  5BW  8TTIS-FSICE,  t50. 

Tsnc  Machines  sew  from  two  ppools,  and  form  a  leam 

of  ancqaalled  »trenfftli,  bcautj,  and  elasticity,  which  wiU 

»OT  rip,  eren  if  trtry  foorth  stitch  be  cut.    They  are  on- 

«QSitSonab|y  tba  b«st  In  ths  roarlcet  for  family  nae. 

igrsxsD  FOR  a  circclaa. 


OPINIONS   OJ*   THS  PBBSS. 


Orover  k  Bak«r*B  is  the  best.— ^m«r.  AffricuUuHsL 

To  aU  of  which  the  THbuns  says,  Amvn.— TH&iMta. 

It  IS  aU  that  it  claims  to  ht.—Indep0nd0nL 

IXJInithei  its  own  worlE— others  do  not.— ffonu  Jomr. 

We  gtre  it  the  preference.—^ffMrlean  BapHgl, 

It  needs  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.— PAr»f».  Jomr. 

Adapted  for  woolens,  linen,  or  cotton.— .im«r.  Manikly, 

We  like  Groyer  A  Baker's  be8t.—La<2iM'  Wreath, 

••  Which  Is  the  bestr»    Grorer  k  Bakw'B^JHtipaieh, 

Snperlor  to  all  others.— Jfiyrotiry. 

We  hare  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it.— JBeprMa 

It  requires  no  re-spoolIng.— .ffM»n^«Mi€. 

for  family  use  they  are  unriralled.- 2>(iay  JfetM. 

They  sew  a  seam  that  will  not  rip.—  Gmrier. 

It  performs  nobly  and  expeditiously.— JTaMim^iiM* 

Rcnnarkable  for  firmness  of  seam.— ^cim^. 

Adapted  to  all  kinds  of  family  sewina .— 0&««rr4r. 

Best  adapted  for  family  use.— i><iy  Book. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  lU—^roniels. 

It  sews  strongly,  and  does  not  rip.— Z^s  lUuMraUd. 

The  prince  of  inrentions.- /Volw  Chwchman. 

It  is  woman's  best  (iriend.—  Weekly  Newe, 

We  glre  our  preference  to  Grorer  k  Baker*s.— >lfiMf<*R£ 

The  most  blessed  inrention.— JfotA«r'«  Maija»ine. 

It  makes  pteasore  of  XoW.—thening  Po9t. 

The  farorite  for  family  ut.— Brooklyn  Star. 

We  highly  appreciate  their  rtilne.^American  JfUi. 

It  sews  a  seam  that  wUl  not  rlpv-  Wa«K  Union. 

Cannot  be  too  highly  recommended.— 7>»n.  Baptitt. 

Grower  k  Baker's  is  the  best.— J^tmMn^Am  Journal 

The  best  in  uM.—JHiUton  Journal. 

Not  liable  to  get  out  of  order.—  We9tche»ier  Jeff. 

The  most  conrenient  in  v*^— Chicago  A'ews  Letter. 

The  cheapest  and  hteL—JSaston  WMg. 

The  most  successful  inrention.— ^ini^Aom^on  Bep. 

Is  easily  managed  and  understood.— ^ori  Plains  Beit 

Grover  k  Baker's  is  the  best.— <?<M^n  BemooraL 

Has  given  entire  satisfaction.- a»<afe<tf  Bto/iminer. 

Grorer  A  Baker's  is  easily  managed.— .^TttsA.  Thne». 

Purchase  a  Chrorer  k  Baker.— Mlmira  Gaa^stte. 

Will  do  most  beautlfU  sewing.— ^Oen^oiMi  Bern. 

It  wUl  not  get  oat  of  order.— Auburn  American. 

Commend  us  to  Grorer  A  Bakex'B.—Slprinadeld  Jfonp. 

It  Is  a  deed  of  emancipation  to  woman.— iCMsa^^  Jotir 

WUl  do  betur  sewing  then  by  hnnd.—Oeneva  Courier ' 

Will  do  all  (he  sewing  of  a  taanSj.^OetDeffo  Palladium, 
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America. — a  hardy  climbing  Noisette.  Strong  plants  of  this  beautiful  Rofc  will  be  ready 
for  delivery  after  the  first  of  November,  1859. 

Cinderella,  or  the  Fairy  Climber ;  a  hardy  climbing  Noisette  of  delicious  fragrance. 
Price  of  America  $3  00,  Cinderella  $1  50  ;  one  of  each  $4  00.  A  few  extra  fized  plants 
of  America,  five  to  six  feet  high,  with  good-sized  branches  $5  00  ;  extra  sized  Cinderellas 


$2  50. 


Nov.  tf. 


Address 


THOMAS  0.  WABP, 

Box  980,  IVashingtony  D.  €• 


RURAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


The  subscriber  devotes  his  attention  exclusively  to  the  improvement  of  Countrjr  Residences, 
Parks,  Cemeteries,  &c.  His  designs  are  drawn  up  so  as  to  be  practically  applicable  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  intended ;  the  position  of  every  tree  and  shrub  carefully  indicated, 
with  accompanying  references  and  remarks  explanatory  of  the  particular  features  to  be 
developed,  and  a  list  of  the  kind  and  quantity  of  plants  required  for  their  completion.  •  • 

References  furnished  if  required. 


OEBIOLAIVTOirN,  Pa* 


WILLIAM  SAUNDERS,       1 

'OWN,  Pa*       mk 
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Wheeler  &  Wilson's  Sewing  Machines. 

The  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Sewing  Machine  Company  has  prepared 
tables  showing  by  actaal  experiment  of  four  different  workers, 
the  time  required  to  stitch  each  part  of  a  garment  by  hand,  and 
with  their  Siewing  Machine.  The  snperiorlty  of  the  work  done 
by  the  Machine  and  the  health  (illness  of  the  employment,  are 
advantages  quite  as  fipreat  as  the  saving  of  time.  Subjoined  is  a 
summary  of  several  of  the  tables : — 

BY  MACHINE.  BY  HAND. 

BovBt.       Munrrae.  hottsb.  Mnrum. 

Gentlemen's  Shlrta, 1                6  18  81 

FroekCoats 8               88  16  85 

BsdnYerti 1               14  7  19 

Linen    **    48  0  14 

Cloth  Panto 01  6  10 

Bnoioier  Panto 88  2  60 

-p>    .     .           -.-           Bilkl>reaa. 1                 18  10  29 

^                                      Merino  Dr«« 14  8  27 

CaUoo      "     67  6  87 

Seams  of  any  considerable  length  arc  stitched  ordinarily  at  the  nite  of  a  yard  a  minute. 

This  great  Economizer  of  Time,  and  Preserver  of  Health,  has  won  the  highest  Premiums 
at  the  Fair  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society— at  the  SUitc  Fairs  of  Maine — Vermont 
— Connecticut — New  York — New  Jersey — Pennsy I  vni>iH-  Virginia— Mississippi— Missouri — 
Ohio— Indiana— Illinois — Kentucky— Michigan— WiFconKin-C'ulifuinia — and  at  the  Fairs  of 
the  American  Institute,  New  York — Mechanics'  Association.  Boston— Franklin  Institute, 
Philadelphia— Mechanics'  Institute,  Baltimore — Metropolitan  Mechanics'  Institute,  Washing- 
ton—Mechanics' Association,  Cincinnati — Kentucky  Institute,  Louisville— Mechanical  Asso- 
ciation, St  Louis— Mechanics'  Institute,  San  Francisco — and  at  hundreds  of  County  Fairs. 

The  Lock  Stitch  made  bj  this  Machine  Is  the  only  stitch  that  cannot  be  rarelled,  and  that  preeeoto  the  same 
apjpearance  npon  each  aide  of  the  seam.  It  to  made  with  two  threads,  one  upon  each  side  of  the  ftbric,  and 
interlocked  In  the  centre  of  it 

Mrvodist  Book  Cokobbh,  900  Mulberry  Street,  New  York. 

Being  In  constant  receipt  of  inqoiriea  from  onr  brethren  respecting  Sswnro  MAoannts,  with  reqneato  to 
recommend  and  pnrchase,  we  hare.  In  ooi^nnctlon  with  some  lany  Mends,  careftiUy  and  thoroughly  examined 
the  various  machines  of  practical  ralne  for  fiunlly  sewing,  and  find  those  made  by  the  Whulsb  A  Wiusov 
MANTJPAcrnniiKO  Compakt,  No.  &0ft  Broadway,  New  York,  to  folly  combine  the  essentials  of  a  good  instmment, 
and  each  as  we  can  confidently  recommend. 

Having  seen  so  favorable  resalto  from  their  use,  in  onr  own  and  the  hooseholds  of  onr  friends,  we  are  deetrona 
that  their  beneflto  should  be  shared  by  all  our  brethren,  and  hence  we  have  interested  ourselves  in  their  behatt. 

With  best  wishes,  your  brethren, 
Absl  Sravsm,  Jamsb  Floy,  DumL  Wmai  Davib  TaiaT, 

Thos.  Cabltok,  J.  PoBTSB,  J.  BsM/.  Edwabds,  Wm.  a.  Cos. 

SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR.  OFFICE  Wo.  505  RROADIVAT,  W.  Y. 


New  and  Rare  Flower  Seeds. 

Per  Packet. 

Callirhoe  pedata, 25  cts. 

Acroclinium  rosetim, 10" 

Alonsoa  Warscewiosii, 10" 

New  Auricularflowered  Sweet  William,  -         -  25   " 

Dianthus  Chinensis  Heddewigii,  -         -        -         -  50   " 

Dianthus  Chinensis  laclniatus,  -         -        -         -  50   " 

O-uttiemezia  gymnospermoides, ^^   [[ 

Ipomoea  tricolor, 10" 

With  hundreds  of  other  new  varieties,  for  which  sec  our  Flower  and  Seed  Catalogue. 

Also  oMsortmenU  containing 

5  Beautiftil  varieties  Phlox  Drummondii,  for       -         -         40 
7  "  "      Portulaca,for  .         -         -         -     35 

J.  M.  THORBUBN  &  Co.,  15  John  Street,  New  York. 

N,  B.— Spergula  pilifera,  per  packet,  50  cents.  -^p^- 
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BRIDGEMAN'S 
Nursery  &  Greenhouse  Department^ 

878  BROj^ID^\^A.Y,  ISrE^V\^  YORK. 


The  subscriber,  wiBhing  to  clear  a  portion  of  bis  grounds,  offers  to  the  Trade  and  those 
planting  in  large  quantities,  the  following  Shrubs,  &c.,  at  reduced  prices  : 


Weigela  rosea,  large  size,  per  hundred, 

SptrsBa  Beeyesii,  "  ** 

"            **      fl.  pleno,  large,  "^  ** 

"      salicifolia,              •*  **  '  " 

••      callosa,  »•  " 

Syringa  vulgaris  "  ** 

**      persica,  *'  •* 

Hibiscus  syriacus,  6  ft.  high,  **  ** 

i»              u         8  f^     i»  (I  It 

Forsythia  viridissima,  large,  '*  ** 

Deutzia  gracilis,              "  **  " 

**       scabra.  **  ** 

Tamarix  germanica,  **  " 

Climbing  Rose,  large  size,  6  var.,   '*  '' 

Lonicera,                   "        4    «i  «i  u 

Blgnonia  radicans,  ex.  large,  "  " 


116  00 
15  00 
20  00 
15  00 
20  00 
15  00 
15  00 
25  00 
15  00 
15  00 
20  00 
20  00 
15  00 
25  00 
20  00 
25  00 


Besides  the  aboye,  a  large  assortment  of  Flowering  Shrubs  and  Vines,  at  the  usual  market 
prices. 

The  attention  of  Purchasers  is  also  called  to  the  following: 

Orapes— Delaware,  Rebecca,  Diana,  and  other  best  hardy  varieties,  as  well  as  an  apsort- 

ment  of  Foreign  Grapes. 

Blackberries-^New  Rochelle  and  Newman's  Thomlcss. 

Cnmmts — All  the  most  valuable  sorts ;  a  large  quantity  of  Red  Dutch,  at  6  dollars  per 
hundred. 

Baspberries— Bagley*s  Perpetual,  Red  Antwerps,  Briokle's  Orange,  and  other  popular 
sorts. 

Strawberries — All  the  favorite  kinds 

Bhnbarb— Myatt's  Linnaeus,  Victoria  and  Giant. 

Aspara§^S— One,  two  and  three  years  old. 

Herbaceous  Plants— A  large  collection. 

Beddlnif  Plants — Such  as  Dahlias,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Fuehsins,  Geraniums,  and  mis- 
cellaneous Bedding  Plants,  in  great  variety. 

Boses— Standard,  Dwarf,  and  on  own  roots,  best  selected  kind.*.  For  particulars  see  Cata- 
l(^nie  No.  6. 

French  Hybrid  Oladiotas— Fifty-six  new  varieties  of  this  splendid  flower.  A 
special  Descriptive  and  Priced  List  cf  thcFc  and  other  summer-blooming  Bulbs  is  now 
ready. 

HT  AH  orders  by  mail  will  be  attended  to  with  promptness  and  liheralUy, 


A»D&BW    B&ZDOSMAINr. 


4T 


NORTH    RIVER 

AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE 


AND 


©eed.    ©tore, 

OO   OoartlAX&d.  Mtxroott  XO'oxir  "Voirls.  Olty. 


AGRICULTURAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

THE  LATEST  IMPROVED. 

FIELD    ^ISTD    G^REfElSr    SEEDS, 

iable  Growerii,  Warranted  Pure. 

Our  Stock  of  Fertilicars  consists  of 

NO.  1  PERUVIAN  .aUAJrO,  BOmS  BCANX7RS, 

SUPISR-PHOSPHATI]  OF  UMB,  LAIYD  PIiASTER, 

BLOOD  AND  WOOL  MANURB,  POUDRBTTB,  &o. 

All  of  which  we  Warrant  Pare  and  Unadulterated. 

GRIFFING,  BROTHER  &  CO., 

Proprietors. 

Mch.,  Apr.  dE  Maj. 

STEARNS  &  MARVIN'S 

SALAMANDER  SAFES, 

T7VITH  R-iOH's  i]wcf>r.ovem:h:nt, 

SECUKED  BT  THE  CELEBRATED 

LA  BELLE  POWDER  <&  BURGLAR  PROOF  LOOK, 

WHICH  IS  AliSO  SUITABliE  FOR  STORES,  DWEliUMOS,  Ac 

No.  40  raURRAT  STREET,  New  Tork. 

And  67  GRAVIER  STREET,  New  Orleans. 

aREAT  FIRE  IN  COLUMBUS,  Gku 

mcMn.  8TBARN8  &  fllARTIN,  Cbltifiiftlff,  JiiiM  ]5lA,  1869. 

No.  40  MuR&AT  Strbkt,  Nkw  Yobk. 

Gkntlembn-— Inclosed  I  hand  yon  a  slip  from  the  Daily  Newt,  published  in  this  city,  giving 
an  account  of  the  fire  that  bnmed  the  Alabama  Warehouse.  King,  Allen  &  Carmak  had  one 
of  your  Large  Sm  Safe$,  'Wllder's  Patent  with  folding  doors,  in  which  were  their  valuable 
books  and  papers.  It  stood  on  a  brick  column  14  feet  high,  which  pnt  it  on  a  level  with  our 
office  floor.  Under  the  floor  was  cotton  in  bales  (several  hundred)  stored  up  to  the  floor ;  the 
heat  of  Four  Thoosand  Balesi  the  Barnixig  of  the  Floor,  and  the  Falling  in  of  tbm 
Roof  upon  the  Safe,  made  an  intense  heat.  After  the  front  wall  fell  in,  the  Safe  was  wen 
by  thousands,  standing  in  its  place  Red  Hot  for  6  Hours.  Two  davs  after  we  succeeded 
in  getting  to  it,  and  on  opening  it,  we  found  Bverythlng  "All  Ris^t.**  The  varnish  bad 
stained  a  few  looBe  papers  only,  very  slightly.  I  write  this  supposing  you  would  feel  an  interest 
in  knowing  what  Lad  l>eoome  of  one  of  your  best  Iron  Safes. 

Sept.  i2mo.  Yonrs,  respectfully,  JOHN  W.  Kllf  O. 
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ROSE^  TBEBEN:A;S,  DATflJAS,  &c. 

The  Sutwcriber  oifers  for  sale : 
8,000  ROSES,  '<ln  potg.)  In  great  variety,  from  $Z  to  $6  per  dozen. 
6»000  EOSFiS  (from  the  ground,)  in  great  variety,  from  $1  50  to  $3  per  dozen. 
40,000  y^aBKiSwembneiiig  «ver  100  sorts,  c&fefally  selected,  $1  per  dozen  ;  $6  per  100. 
4,000  DAHLIAS,  in  thamb-pot«,  from  $1  60  to  $5  per  dozen,  according  to  variety. 
1,000  DAHLIA  ROOTS,  sprouted  in  moss,  snitaible  to  send  to  a  distance,  $1  60  to  $3  per 
dozen. 
5,  OUO  CARNATIONS,  PICOTiffiS,  and  PINKS,  $i  M  per  dtoseeo. 
6,000  PANSIES  or  HEARTSEASE,  75c.  per  dozen ;  $5  per  100. 
10,000  DOUBLE  TUBEEOSES,  76c.  per  dozen  ;  $3  per  100. 

IM>UBLH  TUBEROSES  started  in  pots  for  early  flowering,  $1  60  per  dozen. 
1,500  GEBA1iri(JHS,  (over  60  sorts,)  splendid  plants,  from  $3  to  $5  per  dozen,  ^M^cofdinpto 

size.  -  

1,000  FUCHSIAS,  embraiing  30  sorts,  extra  fine  plaii*t»'from  $9'to  $3  pflfdoiOB. 
1.500  SALVlA^rLEND»NS,$l  50 per  dezen.-  ~        '         '  .... 

600  MONTHLY  or  TREE  CARNATIONS,  $1  60  to  $3  per  dozen.     .  , 
Together  with  proportionate  quantities  of  the  usual  assortment  of  plants  for  eammer  flowers. 
A  llMral  reductipQ  vHlbe  samle  whee  tm)^ gii|ai|ltie»!«kre'iQ|rtieT«a.   '2h> ehftv^es i^  boxes 
or  paokinf'tM)  bii^ef  #§  aud-upwards,  and  plants  pres^ted  to  compeosafo  for  freight. 
Catalogues  mailed  om  application.  

PETER  HENDERSON, 

:  ^  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

AGENTS— McIltain  &  Youno,  Seedsmen,  9  John  Street,  New  York,^  where  samples  of 
everything  offered  are  daily  on  hand  from  the  Greenhouses  in  Jersey  City. 
April  dEMsy. 

E1^I=>IR,E    K[E-A.TER,    "W^OI^KIS, 

4ffO  BH0ADWAV,  NJBW  TORK. 


B.  No. 


'i?hh«j:r  rtzes 


S7o.  7  bSi  etetit  7  hMh  twoalfin-'two  low  orent,  ^ch  12?C13  A  IS  in.  d.  ep.'  Length  hifiamge  8  feet  11  Indies. 
»»    8       »•        8       "  "       "  **      18X18*20      •*  '•  -       4  feet  8  iDohet. 

"O**^**  "'*,  •*     14X14*  W     *•  "  "       4  feet  7iDohes 

(FOB  COAL  02  WOOD.) 
TEN    QOOU    REASONS    FOR    BUYING    IT! 

Isti  Yon  can  Beist  If  eat  and  P«B]try  befwe  aa  mm&  flf  •»>  iHsfead  of  taakteg  it  in  thft  oreia.       td.  Yq«  ean  * 
Broil  Bteak,  Hara,  *e.,  instead  of  frying  them.       8d.  Yon  can  Bake  Bread,  Bltcull^Fieii  *q.,  in  both  o?ana^ 
"ktoaeanl * ^^'  "    ~ 


and  have  them  done  brown.      dlh. 


I  Boil  la  ^iffbt  different  yeieela  all  at  the  same  time.     5tli.  Yon  can 


Toast  Bread  without  burning  yoar  ftce  and  bands.  6th.  Yon  hare  as  roach  Hot  Water  as  yon  want  7th. 
You  can  disconnect  the  wat^  bade  wltbont  the  aid  ofa  plumber.  8tlL  Yoa  eaa  use  it  aa  a  eommon  stoTe 
without  setting  in  masonry.  9th.  It  has  Tery  large  orens  and  small  fire  box.  lOtb.  It  has  very  tililek  plates  and 
seldom  nefis  repairing. 
AUrr  Atay  IsC,  1860,  at  419  Brosuiway, 


BmPIBB  HBATER  WOBpU^ 

V.  &OW9  Proprietor,  450  Broadway. 


^ 
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RABE  AXD  BEATJimrL  XBEHCH  ASD  BELCHAH  ETBBISB. 

A  splendid  oolleotion  of  ibis  nagnifloeui  tribe  of  FUdU  Just  receiirod  hj  the  Sobflcriber. 
embracing  upwards  of  ninety  yarieties,  among  which  are  many  novelties  never  before  olTered 
in  this  country. 

Their  robust,  erect,  iris-like  growth,  with  green,  sword-diaped  leaTee,  and  magnifioent 
flower  scapes,  rising  from  three  to  Ave  feet  in  height,  with  long  raoemcs  of  spreading,  lobed, 
salYer-like  blowoms  of  the  richest  conceivable  colors,  are  grand  in  effect,  as  seen  towering  in 
spilics  of  "  glittering  sheen"  from  the  intervening  spaces  of  evergreen  shrubs,  throughout  the 
autumn  mouths. 

They  are  nf  the  easiest  culture,  thriving  well  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  and  deserve  a  place  In 
every  collection.  Prioes  from  6  cts.  to  $1  50  each.  A  diMcriptlve  Catalogue,  with  full  direo- 
tions  for  culture,  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants, 

B.  K  BLISS, 

April  sad  Kaj. 


Erhard's  Ravenswood  Pear. 

A  limited  number  of  TBEES  of  this  excellent  new  native 
Is  now  offered  for  sale  by 

C.  F.  EBHABD, 

Bavensw*«4,  JL#Bg  Island* 

N.  a— Send  for  a  Circular. 


Queen  of  Fontenay  Raspberry. 

BOOT-CUmNGS  with  SPROOTB  (Sackers  that  have  not  yet  appeared  above  ground)  of 
this  delicioaserer-beariog 


!      Produce  fruit  the  first  year.    Sold  at  $8  per  thonsaud,  or  300  for  one  dollar,  by 

CHARLES  F.  EBHABD, 


Mmr^MMwdf  Ij«Bg  lalaad. 


PREMIUM   STRAWBERRIES. 

WM.   R.    PRINCE   &   CO., 

FLUSHING,     IV.     T., 


Offer  their  unrivalled  coUection  of  140  varieties  of  aSTRAWBBRRZBB  at  the  reduced 
prices  named  in  their  Descriptive  Catalogue,  and  aieo  pablished  in  this  paper  last  autumn, 
being  the  lowest  rates  ever  priced  by  any  one.  f 

They  Koarantee  tha  aoonracy  of  every  yaziety. 

Orders  will  always  be  executed  at  the  lowest  rates  advertised  by  any  one. 
April 
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CHEAP 

TREES,  SHRUBS,  PIE-PLANTS,  &c. 

p^  Wisfaibg  to  clear  off  a  piece  of  ground  tbts  spring,  the  STOCK  upon  it  I  will  sell  at  a 
bargain. 

Oherrj-Trees,  Asparagiu  Boots,  Linnsiu  and  Prince  Albert  Pie-nant,  Hedge- 
Plants,  a  variety  of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shmbs,  Small  Nnisery  Stock,  &c«  fto 

CatalogueB  gratis,  on  application. 

GEO.  B.  EIMBER, 

NnnciTfliWi,  and  Dealer  ia  alt  kiadcef  Trees*  Plaaie,  &c. 

FuoHXNO,  3d  mo.,  15tb,  1860. 
April  and  May. 

A    RARE    OFFER. 


IHE 


iial  Sttttuiil  mi  %nSXm\iws\ 


DIRECTORY. 

Tliis  Work  was  started  in  1856,  and  a  new  volume  is  published  each  year.  There  are  now 
fiveTolumes,  via.:  1856,  1857,  1858.  1859,  and  1860.  A  few  sets  of  tbe  work  still  remain, 
and  the  whole  seriea  of  Five  Volumes  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  by  mail  to  any  address  for 

These  Five  Volomes  contain  a  fund  of  valnable  informatioa  on  all  Horticnltural  and  Agri- 
cultnral  subjects  to  be  obtained  in  no  other  form  for  double  the  money.  The  articles  have  all 
been  written  expressly  for  the  work.    It  is  Illustrated  with 

Three  Hundred  and  Ninety-Two  Engravings! 

And  there  is  scarcely  a  subject  in  the  whole  range  of  Horticulture  on  which  valuable  and 
practical  information  will  not  be  l»utid  io  tiiia  work ;  while  there  is  much  that  will  Interest 
the  Farmer  and  Stock-r^ser.  The  able  treatises  on  Poultry,  Docks,  Geese,  Swans,  Pigeons, 
etc.,  are  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  wudL  It  contains,  also,  a  number  of  original  and 
useful  Domestic  Receipts,  and  is  altogether  such  a  work  aa  should  be  in  the  library  or  on  the 
toble  of  tvery  one  interested  in  rural  affiitra  It  will  be  found  invaluable  as  a  book  of 
>  reference. 

Only  dne  Dollar  for  Five   Volumes! 


^gr  Sent  the  same  day  the  money  is  recuived.    Money  may  be  sent  at  my  risk. 


Address 


JOSEPH  HAfiBB, 


Pabliskerof  the  <*OcBMce  Faraicr"  aad  ••Rural  Aaaanl.'» 

ROCUESTKB,   N.  Y. 
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BRIDG^MAN'S  B 

Hbrtioiiltiiral  Efttablishment,  I 


SEEDS!    SEEDS[  SEEDS!  SEEDS! 

The  SutMcriber  has  now  on  hand  a  full  supply  of  GRASS,  VEGETABZiE,  BBRB 
and  FZ^OWSR  SEBDS,  embraciog  the  old  faTorites,  and  iBcIndlog  several  new  varietiefi 
of  superior  excellence.  For  sale)  at  tho  lowest  market  price, -Ibr  quality  and  quantity,  or 
in  packages  for  retail  trade. 

New  Catalogues  fumtsbed  on  appMcatfon. 

Also,  ao  assortment  of  Horti«ttltiiral  Impleiiients,  A^cnlSnsal  and  B^lttealtiQxal 
Books. 

AU  orders  attended  to  promptly,  aoi  with  exactnew. 

ALFRED  BRIDGhEMAN. 

April  and  May. 


PeBfillilPtil  MiLL-FBitT  IQItlBY. 


Strawberry  Plants. 

WILSON'S  ALBANY.  HOOKER,  PEABODY,  McAVOY'S  SUPEfilOR,  and  all  the  lead- 

inR  choice  varieties  at  50  cents  per  dozen,  f  1  per  100,  $8  per  lOOU. 
TRIOMPHE  DE  GAND,  TKOLLOPES  VICTORIA,  RIVERS'    ELIZA,  SIR   HARRY, 

BWAINSTONE,  and  all  the  leading  choice  foreign  varieties  at  76  cento  per  dosen,  $1  60 

to  $2  per  100. 
Feast's  new  FILLMORE  Strawberry,  alTfS  per  doaea. 

Raapberries. 
ALLEN,  hardy.  $1  per  dosen,  $5  per  100. 
BRINCKLE^S  ORANGE,  choice,  $1  per  dozen,  $7  per  100. 
HORNETTE  and  IMPERIALE  ;  new  French  varieties,  very  fine,  08  per  doaen. 
FASTOLF,  FRENCH,  BELIiE  DB  FONTENAY,  &c. 

Blaokbexiias. 

LAWTON,  DORCHESTER,  NEWMAN'S  TH0RNLES8,  01  per  dozen,  $8  per  100. 

Cozrants^ 

RED  DUTCH,  very  strong,  2  years,  $1  per  dozen,  $5  per  100. 

WHITE    "  01        ••  07 

WHITE  GRArE,  t2;  VICTORIA,  #1  60;  CHERRY,  02  per  dozen. 
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6BAPEBIE8  FOB  AMATEUBS. 


/HERE  is  probably  not  an  individual  in  the  horticultural 
I  community  whose  feelings  at  this  moment  are  not  more 
or  less  imbued  with  the  enthusiasm  prevalent  on 
^^  m  the  subject  of  Grapes  ;  it  amounts,  in  fact,  almost 
to  a  furor,  and  is  by  no  means  confined  to  those 
who  make  Grape  culture  a  specialty.  All  classes 
i^etni  to  be  setting  in  with  the  general  current,  and  we  are 
ghd  that  it  is  so.  We  can  perceive  wherein  much  good 
will  result  from  it,  not  the  least  important  of  which  will  be 
a  higher  standard  of  excellence  in  the  Grape  itself,  improv- 
ed modes  of  culture,  and  a  vast  improvement  in  the  pub- 
lic taste.  Old  varieties  will  give  place  to  new  and  better 
ones,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  few  whose  minds  can  con- 
ceive of  nothing  more  refined  than  a**  fox,"  will  be  swept 
away  like  straws.  Thus  far,  we  can  see  no  occasion  for  say- 
ing one  word  to  check  this  spreading  enthusiasm  ;  it  is 
doing  a  good  work,  and,  up  to  a  certain  point,  we  mean  to  encourage  it. 
When  that  point  is  reached,  we  shall  have  something  to  say. 

Our  present  object,  however,  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  prevalent  enthu- 
siasm, and  direct  a  portion  of  it  to  a  particular  point,  and  open  up  a  source 
of  enjoyment  to  the  amateur,  which  has  hitherto  been  thought  to  be  beyond 
his  reach.  We  here  use  the  word  amateur  as  meaning  one  who,  without 
reference  to  riches  or  the  want  of  them,  mainly  cultivates  his  plants  with  his 
own  hands  ;  and  this  is  the  only  meaning  the  word  ever  should  have  among 
horticulturists.  When  we  say,  therefore,  with  this  definition  before  us,  that 
we  propose  to  open  up  a  source  of  enjoyment  to  the  amateur  which  has 
hitherto  been  thought  to  be  beyond  his  reach,  we  simply  mean  ,that  in  the 
one  case  the  cost  has  been  thought  to  be  beyond  the  means  of  a  man  ia 
moderate  circumstances,  and  in  the  other  the  labor  greater  than  a  rich  man 
would  be  willing  to  undertake.  Both  these  positions  involve  palpable  falla- 
cies, as  will  presently  be  seen.  Let  us  state,  however,  more  particularly,, 
the  classes  whom  we  would  include  in  our  remarks.  There  are  men  in  vMd^ 
erate  circumstances  who  can  not  afford  to  keep  a  gardener,  but  who  wo«ld 
g]adly  indulge  their  taste  in  this  way,  provided  it  could  be  done  at  a  mode- 
rate cost.  There  are  men  of  considerable  wealth,  on  the  other  hand,  who. 
need  physical  recreation  and  amusement,  and  who  would  seek  it  in  this  way^ 
provided  it  were  not  too  exacting  and  laborious.  These  are  the  persons  to 
whom  we  would  chiefly  address  our  remarks,  though  there  are  others  on  the 
confines  of  both  classes  to  whom  they  would  be  quite  as  applicable.  We  have 
no  desire  to  indulge  in  imaginary  speculations,  or  to  mislead  by  placing  too 
low  an  estimate  on  the  labor  and  expense  necessary  to  secure  a  fair  and 
reasonable  success  ;  we  have  not,  therefore,  depended  entirely  upon  our  own 
experience,  but  have  sought  information  among  our  amateur  friends,  all 
going,  however,  to  confirm  the  conclusions  at  which  we  had  already  arrived. 
We  are  thus  enabled  to  state,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  desire  to  embark 
in  the  culture  of  grapes  under  glass,  with  the  views  before  indicated,  that 
they  may  freely  do  so  without  any  misgivings  as  to  the  amount  of  labor  and 
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cost,  or  the  degree  of  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  it.  Among  those  thns 
engaged,  there  is  a  great  unanimity  of  opinion  on  all  these  points.  To  be  a 
little  more  precise,  let  us  take  the  example  of  a  house  10  by  30  feet.  A  plain, 
substantial  house  of  these  dimensions,  if  erected  against  another  building, 
can  be  built  for  about  $150  ;  and  it  will  be  as  good,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, as  one  costing  $500.  A  man  who  has  the  means  can  make  a  grapery 
cost  almost  any  sum  he  pleases,  and  the  cost  is  often  increased  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  real  utility.  The  beauty  of  a  glass  structure  of  any  kind  should  con- 
sist mainly  in  the  objects  which  are  grown  in  it,  and  not  in  mere  external 
ornamentation  ;  an  excess  of  the  latter,  indeed,  often  renders  the  former 
wholly  unattainable.  But  to  return  to  details.  A  large  item  in  the  w^ay  of 
expense  can  be  saved  by  making  the  borders  on  the  inside  of  the  house  ; 
and  this  plan  should  be  adopted,  not  alone  because  it  is  cheaper,  but  because 
it  is  also  better  than  an  outside  border.  We  have  tried  it  for  many  j-ears, 
and  know  it  to  be  so.  It  has  the  advantage,  too,  of  enabling  us  to  erect 
graperies  in  positions  where  otherwise  we  could  not  have  them  ;  and  if  the 
plan  were  generally  adopted,  there  is  no  reason  why  graperies  should  not 
become  as  common  in  the  midst  of  our  great  cities  as  they  now  are  in  our 
suburbs. 

But  we  shall  probably  be  told  that  the  great  demand  of  time  and  labor 
incident  to  the  care  of  a  grapery,  involving,  as  it  does,  no  inconsiderable 
knowledge  and  study,  will  prove  a  fatal  drawback  to  the  amateur,  even 
though  we  should  reduce  the  item  of  expense  within  his  means.  The  objec- 
tion has  force,  and  we  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  underrate  it ;  but  we 
know  that  it  has  been  very  much  over-estimated.  Many  amateurs  already 
have  sufficient  knowledge  to  insure  to  them  a  good  degree  of  success,  and 
the  intelligence  and  good  sense  generally  possessed  by  this  class  of  persons, 
render  the  attainment  of  knowledge  on  this  subject  both  an  easy  and 
a  pleasant  undertaking.  This  knowledge  once  attained,  the  labor  of  taking 
care  of  a  small  grapery  is  reduced  within  moderate  limits.  Let  us,  for 
example,  take  a  house  of  the  size  above  named,  and  include  all  the  opera- 
tions incident  to  growing  u  crop  of  grapes,  such  as  watering,  pruning, 
thinning,  Ac.,  Ac.  If  the  growing  season  be  taken,  the  average  time 
required  will  not  exceed  one  hour  a  day;  and  this  one  hour  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  given  all  at  one  time,  but  may  be  divided  between  morning  and 
night.  Now  there  are  very  few  persons  who  can  not  spare  this  small  amount 
of  time  from  their  necessary  business  avocations,  and  who,  in  fact,  do  not 
daily  waste  much  more  in  a  manner  which  affords  them  neither  pleasure  nor 
profit.  The  work  to  be  done,  with  the  single  exception  of  watering,  is  not 
laborious,  but,  on  the  contrary,  mostly  light  and  pleasant  With  the  help 
of  a  man  at  the  pump,  the  labor  of  watering  becomes  comparatively  easy  ; 
».nd  with  the  accessory  of  an  elevated  tank,  or  where  a  supply  like  the 
Oroton  can  be  had,  it  is  reduced  to  mere  play. 

The  above  are  the  chief  obstacles  to  be  encountered  by  the  amateur  grape- 
grower,  and  his  intelligence  will  place  them  under  easy  control.  We  shall 
probably  be  told  of  the  importance  of  ventilation,  and  that  this  can  not  be 
attended  to  white  one  is  absent  at  his  business.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  a 
good  deal  too  much  ventilation  is  done  in  graperies  ;  the  little  attention 
that  may  at  limes  be  needed  during  mid-day  can  easily  be  rendered  by  al- 
most any  naeaaber  of  the  family.  The  ventilators  can  be  so  set  in  the  morning 
as  to  seldom  aeed  alteration  during  the  day,  as  we  shall  fully  explain  here- 
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after,  when  preBenting  our  plans.  The  chief  point  is  moisture,  and  this  is 
the  great  desideratum  which  the  amateur  will  have  to  provide  for.  But  this 
also  is  within  his  control,  and  thus  there  is  no  real  obstacle  to  the  amateur 
indulging  his  taste  to  the  utmost  of  his  time  and  means. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the  care  of  a 
grapery,  but  we  must  here  confess  that  this  very  thing  was  our  chief 
inducement  in  writing  this  article.  What  we  have  enjoyed  in  that  way  we 
would  gladly  place  within  the  reach  of  all  our  readers.  We  love  a  fine 
lawn ;  we  love  stately  trees  and  flowering  shrubs  ;  we  love  a  beautiful 
flower-garden  ;  so  also  we  love  a  choice  orchard  of  apples  and  pears  ;  and 
we  love  all  these  things  more  than  most  people  love  them  ;  but  if,  unhappily, 
we  were  compelled  to  confine  our  attention  to  one  thing,  our  present 
impression  is,  that  one  would  be  a  grapery.  And  thus  our  readers  can 
judge  in  what  estimation  we  hold  it  as  a  source  of  unmixed  enjoyment.  Let 
us  hope,  therefore,  that  more  of  our  amateurs  will  betake  themselves  to  this 
elegant  and  profitable  amusement.  We  shall  do  whsit  we  can  in  the  way  of 
plans  to  assist  them. 
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When  man  is  left  to  do  his  own  talking  and  writing,  Mr.  Editor,  it  is  gen- 
erally the  free,  spontaneous  evolutions  of  the  mind,  and  that,  too,  which  lies 
nearest  the  heart;  so  with  gardeners.  The  plants  or  fruits  they  love  best, 
they  are  sure  to  talk  about.  We  have  "  pets,"  sir,  in  our  greenhouses  and 
fruit-gardens  that  we  prize,  love,  and  cherish  as  dearly  as  does  the  banker  his 
auriferous  coffers.  The  Azalea  is  a  pet  of  our6,  Mr.  Editor,  and  we  would 
like  to  tax  your  patience  a  little  while  we  try  to  talk  about  it. 

It  so  happened,  in  the  course  of  our  life,  that  we  lived  among  a  very  large 
family  of  these  plants,  and  the  constant  paternal  care  of  the  bead  of  this 
family  over  the  *'  Haing  generation,''^  was  the  means  of  fully  developing  the 
peculiar  characters,  qualifications,  and  properties  of  each  individual,  and 
we  should  also  say  the  power  of  each;  for  plants  have  power  as  well  as 
men.  Now,  it  is  about  this  ^^power^'*  or  capacity  to  grow,  which  we  are 
just  now  going  to  call  the  attention  of  plant  amateurs  to.  The  Azalea,  as 
it  is  most  generally  met  with  in  the  plant  collections  of  the  da^j",  is  a  hard- 
wooded,  scrubby  bush — little  and  old.  Its  age  may  be  traced  for  years 
gone  by,  by  the  succession  of  *^jump  ups^^  it  has  taken  every  year  from  the 
base  of  its  flower-buds.  My  neighbor,  when  he  happens  to  flower  a  plant  whose 
head  somewhat  resembles  the  '* flat-headed'*'*  bouquets  they  sell  in  New  York, 
thinks  he  has  got  a  beautiful  specimen.  He  tells  you  so;  says  it's  a  hard- 
wooded  plant,  and  takes  some  years  to  grow  into  a  large  specimen;  says 
all  the  wood  it  will  make  comes  from  and  around  the  flower-buds;  and  when 
there  are  no  flower-buds,  it  comes  from  the  point  of  the  shoots,  near  the 
place  where  the  flower  aught  to  have  been.  But  still  it  is  beautiful;  yes, 
beautiful  and  wonderful.  Wonderful,  because  our  comprehension  can  not 
conceive  the  possibility  of  the  plant  making  or  producing  even  this  small 
amount  of  wood  under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed.  What  cir- 
cumstances have  you  reference  to  ?    I  mean  the  Chinese  dwarfing,  stump 
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ing,  scrubbing  system.  The  system  that  ascertains  how  long  it  is  possible 
for  a  plant  to  exist  in  a  three-  or  four-inch  flower-pot  without  a  shift,  and 
live.  The  system  that  proves  to  us  how  long  it  is  possible  for  a  plant  to 
live  and  eke  out  a  miserable  existence  without  supplying  to  the  root  the 
constituent  elements  of  its  nature.  That  system  which  makes,  or  tries  to 
make,  '^  air-plants  ^^  of  all  terrestrial  vegetation.  You  tell  me  you  are  ''ffraw- 
ing^^  Azaleas,  sir?  Nonsense  I  You  are  jesting  with  me;  you  are  deliber- 
ately watching  them  die;  and  your  heart  must  be  as  hard  as  that  black-baked^ 
hard  flower-pot  in  which  your  poor  Azalea  is  now  dying.  Its  life  to  save! 
Too  late  I  Its  constitution,  if  it  ever  bad  any,  is  lost,  broken,  starved  to 
death.  Think  you,  Mr.  Amateur,  you  ever  allowed  that  plant  to  develop  its 
power  ?  that  you  ever  beheld  the  exquisite  form  of  its  flowers,  the  puritj' 
of  its  colors,  or  that  the  petals  ever  developed  their  proper  substance? — 
the  spotting  or  striping,  its  vividness,  or  the  beautiful  foliage,  its  ade- 
quate texture  ?  Never,  sir.  The  sight  of  one  well  and  good  grown  plant 
in  bloom,  would  make  that  hard  heart  of  yours  leap  with  joy,  and  you 
would  never  forget  the  sight.  We  have  seen  them  grown  as  pyramids  six 
feet  high,  and  nearly  as  much  in  diameter  at  the  base,  frotn  a  cutting  in 
three  years'*  time.  We  will  tell  you  the  secret,  and  how  to  do  it,  if  you  will 
only  promise  not  to  tell  any  one  else.  You  go  to  a  nurseryman  and  make 
your  selection  of  sorts.  Well,  you  have  the  sorts,  and  that's  all  you  can 
expect  from  that  quarter.  They  don't  spend  their  time  in  training  plants; 
so  they  are  not  shaped  right  to  begin  with — for  we  form  them  pyramidal. 
We  stump  these  plants  in  pretty  closely,  for  the  reason  that  we  require 
young  soft  wood  for  cuttings.  These  cuttings  we  take  off  when  about  an 
inch  or  so  long — (we  never  let  them  get  hard)  ;  we  then  place  them  in  a 
cutting  pot.  (Description  given  by  Mr.  Saunders,  for  preparing  the  pots,  is 
the  "  modus  operandi.^)  The  pots  are  plunged  in  a  good  strong  bottom 
heat  (dung-bed) ;  and  in  about  two  or  three  weeks  they  are  finely  rooted. 
They  are  potted  into  small  pots,  and  replaced  in  bottom  heat;  very  shortly 
you  will  see  them  starting  to  grow;  and  when  the  young  plants  are  about 
six  inches  long,  nip  out  the  point.  This  makes  it  break  three  or  four  shoots. 
As  soon  as  the  young  shoots  appear,  re-pot  into  a  five-inch,  training  up,  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  eligible  shoot  as  the  main  stem  of  the  plant.  You 
must  now  keep  your  eye  narrowly  on  your  plant,  and  watch  it.  You  will 
perceive  these  young  shoots  swelling — getting  thicker.  This  indicates  that 
the  roots  are  getting  hold  of  the  compost  in  the  second  potting.  This  is 
the  time  to  nip  out  the  points  again;  and  do  not  forget  the  form  the  plant 
is  destined  to  be  when  full  grown.  This  must  be  made  as  you  go  along. 
You  must  also  watch  the  roots  :  so  soon  as  you  see  the  young  white  threads 
getting  round  the  pot,  into  another  at  once;  and  so  continue.  Now,  re- 
member, as  long  as  you  continue  to  practise  the  "stopping,*^  so  long  will  the 
plant  contintie  toj/roto;/  and  as  soon  as  r/ou  stop,  the  plant  will  endeavor  to 
ripen  the  wood;  and  if  it  achieves  the  latter,  there  is  an  end  to  the  specimen. 
They  must  be  treated  as  stove  plants,  and  grown  in  heat;  treated  with  the 
sytrngo  as  you  would  vines.  The  latter  process  keeps  them  free  from  all 
insects.    They  then  live  in  a  high  moist  temperature. 

The  stopping  process  is  the  means  by  which  the  branches  are  produced 
and  symmetry  given  to  the  plant;  and  this  is  not  all.  It  also  forces  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  roots;  increases  the  capacity  in  the  roots  to  doubly  collect 
strength  and  energy  from  the  soil,  and  manifest  itself  by  its  renewed  vigor 
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in  the  yoang  branches.  The  first  season  the  cutting  is  grown  to  a  large 
size — often  four  feet  by  three — ^but  without  a  flower-bud  on  it.  How  is 
this  ?  Because  the  stopping  process  never  allows  the  wood  to  ripen.  In 
this  way  we  continue  until  the  size  is  attained  that  may  be  required ;  and, 
when  this  is  perfected,  discontimte  the  stopping:  the  wood  becomes  ripe, 
and  the  flower-buds  are  formed  at  the  terminals.     Our  next  attention  is  re- 

Suircd  when  they  are  coming  into  flower.  You  will  perceive  around  the 
owers  these  young  shoots  coming  into  growth  that  were  spoke  of  in  the 
commencement  of  these  observations.  These  shoots  must  be  all  pinched 
out,  or  plucked  out;  for  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain,  they  deteriorate  the 
size  and  brilliancy  of  the  flowers.  There  should  be  no  wood  ffrowth  allowed 
so  long  as  the  plant  continues  in  flower;  but  as  soon  as  it  is  out  of  flower, 
take  a  hedge-shears  and  clip  it  evenly  all  over  ;  put  it  into  a  good  moist 
heat,  and  let  it  remain  there  till  the  wood  is  ripe,  and  the  flowers  set  and 
plumply  developed.  Then  they  can  be  placed  in  any  cool  situation  till  they 
are  required  for  blooming.  We  must  say  a  few  words  about  the  com- 
post; and  the  rest  we  must  leave  in  the  hands  and  heads  of  the  intelligent 
amateur. 

Compost,  from  first  to  last,  equal  portions  of  thoroughly  decomposed  cow 
manure,  rough,  sharp  sand,  leaf-mold,  peat,  and  light  open  loam,  pots 
thoroughly  drained,  and  water  often  with  guano  water. 

We  should  like  to  see  some  of  our  amateur  plantsmen  turn  their  attention 
to  a  few  varieties,  such  as  Exquisita,  Variegata,  Beauty  of  Europe,  Ivery- 
ana,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Fielder's  White,  &c.>  and  place  a  few  such  speci- 
mens as  above  alluded  to  on  the  tables  of  some  of  our  floral  exhibitions. 
The  financial  department  of  these  societies  would  then  very  soon  feel  its 
influence;  for  they  would  soon  be  enabled  to  double  their  premiums,  and  the 
^*  almighty  doUar^^  would  soon  work  wonders  on  the  feelings  and  brains  of 
men  that  can  not  see  beauty  in  plant-growing,  unless  every  individual  plant 
is  similar  to  the  wonderful  ANiEcrocHiLus  setaceus,  filled  with  channels  of 
gold,  running  through  every  pore  and  tissue,  dazzling  their  eyes,  and  mad- 
dening their  senses. 

[Here  our  amateurs  and  plant-growers  have  the  best  article  on  growing 
the  Azalea  which  we  have  yet  seen.  We  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
members  of  Horticultural  Societies  generally.  Let  them  grow  such  speci- 
mens, and  place  them  on  their  exhibition  tables,  and  the  results  predicted 
above  will  in  the  end  follow,  for  no  man  or  woman  with  a  soul  can  long  re- 
sist such  a  sight. — Ed.] 


BRANDYWINE   GRAPE. 

BY  W.  D.  BRINKl6,  K.  D.,  OF  OROVEVILLE,  N.  J. 

SsvERiL  bunches  of  this  luscious  grape  were  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Henry  F. 
Askew,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  in  1859.  They  were  taken  from  the  vine 
on  the  14th  of  September. 

jBeny  rather  large,  one  inch  in  its  longitudinal,  and  five-eighths  of  an  yich 
in  its  transverse  diameter  ;  form  oval ;  color  greenish  white. 

JBunch  large«  six  inches  long  by  three  broad,  sometimes  shouldered  and 
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rather  compact  in  its  structure  ;  jUih  tender ;  flavor  saccharine  and 
delicious  ;  qiiality  "  best ;"  maturity  the  middle  of  September. 

This  exceedinfi^lj  fine  grape  originated  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  J.  Robinson, 
in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  about  the  year  1840  ;  and  is  an  accidental  seed- 
ling, probably  of  the  Malaga.  After  having  fruited  two  years  in  Mr.  Robin- 
son's garden,  and  as  he  was  about  to  remove  to  Baltimore,  the  original 
vine  was  taken  up  and  transplanted  on  the  premises  of  his  brother-in-law. 
Dr.  H.  F.  Askew,  of  the  same  city,  to  whose  kindness  I  am  indebted  for  its 
interesting  history.  The  removal  proved  fatal  to  the  original  vine.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  a  cutting  from  it  had  previously  been  taken  by  Mr.  James 
Hollings worth,  of  Wilmington,  which  grew  and  prospered,  until  it  became 
necessary  to  use  the  ground  on  which  it  stood  for  building  purposes.  This 
vino  was  then  removed  to  Dr.  Askew's  farm,  near  Wilmington,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, did  not  survive  the  change  in  its  locality.  Before  its  removal  to  Dr. 
Askew's  farm,  cuttings  were  taken  by  the  person  on  whose  property  the 
vine  which  fruited  the  specimens  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Askew  now  stands,  and 
has  been  fruiting  for  several  years 

[We  are  obliged  to  Dr.  Brinckl6  for  his  description  of  this  new  grape. 
We  presume  it  is  the  one  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Norris  in  our  February  number. 
We  should  be  glad  to  see  the  fruit  in  its  season. — Ed.] 
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DESIGNS  IN  RURAL  ARCHITECTURE.— No.  II. 

AN  ORXAMRXrAL  ELIZABETHAN  COTTAGE. 
BT  6.  E.  HARNEY,  LYNN,  MASS. 

A  PERSON  fond  of  poetry  and  old  legendary  associations,  would  naturally 
look  with  some  degree  of  pleasure  upon  an  architectural  design,  in  the  com- 
position of  which  those  sentiments  were  embodied  and  carried  out ;  and  we 
know  of  no  period  in  the  history  of  architecture  which  will  furnish  us  with 
more  striking  examples  of  the  picturesque  and  ornamental,  as  applied  to 
domestic  buildings,  or  more  display  of  fancy  and  imagination,  than  that 
part  of  the  Tudor  era  during  which  the  "good  Queen  Bess"  was  occupant 
of  the  English  throne. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  Gothic  architecture  had  reached  the  per- 
fection of  its  beauty,  and  it  became  necessary  to  bring  about  some  change  of 
style  and  ornament  ;  accordingly,  architects  and  others  who  had  extended 
their  travels  into  the  southern  countries  and  studied  art  in  those  countries, 
introduced  on  returning  some  of  the  principal  features  of  the  Italian  and 
Florentine  schools  of  architecture. 

Hence  we  see  the  prevailing  architecture  of  this  period  to  consist  of  com- 
positions of  all  sorts  of  odd  fancies  and  grotesque  designs,  queer  mixtures 
of  Gothic  and  Grecian,  though  producing,  when  judiciously  applied,  what  to 
our  mind  are  the  coziest,  sunniest,  snuggest  little  cottages  that  we  know  of. 
Here  we  find  warm,  sheltered  nooks,  and  large,  cheerful  fire-places  ;  broad 
windows  and  oriels  which  court  the  sun,  and  steep  roofs  to  shed  the  snows  in 
winter  ;  heavy  verge  boards  topped  with  carved  finials  ;  round  and  pointed 
arches  supported  on  twisted  columns  of  Italian  verandas  ;  ornamented 
nies   and  highly-wrought  chimney-tops  ;   in   fact,  almost  everything 
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in  tlie  way  of  ornament  which  the  fancy  could  suggest  was  used  by  the 
architects  of  that  period,  with  but  little  regard  to  severe  architectural  style 
as  practised  by  their  predecessors. 

With  these  remarks  we  present  a  design  which  shows  some  of  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  the  Elizabethan  style,  llie  plan  comprises,  first,  a 
vestibule,  A^  opening  by  glazed  doors  into  the  main  hall,  J?,  which  measures 
14  feet  by  10,  contains  two  cloak  closets,  and  is  lighted  by  two  long  case- 
ment windows  opening  upon  the  verandas,  C  G.  Out  of  this  hall  we  pass 
on  the  left  into  the  parlor,  (?,  14  by  18  feet,  and  on  the  right  to  the  stair- 
case hall,  K  Directly  fronting  the  main  entrance  is  an  arched  recess  filled 
with  seats,  and  communicating  by  means  of  double  stained  glass  doors 
with  the  dining-room,  D  :  on  each  side  of  this  recess  is  a  good-sized  china 


closet.  The  dining-room  measures  14  feet  by  17,  and  is  lighted  by  a  broad 
mullioned  window,  which  overlooks  a  pavilion,  J^  in  the  rear.  The  library, 
JS,  measures  12  feet  by  18,  besides  the  additional  width  of  the  bay  window 
which  projects  from  its  side.  The  back  entry,  JT*,  is  4  feet  wide,  and  opens 
into  the  dining-room,  2>,  kitchen  ij  water-closet,  K^  and  out  upon  the 
pavilion,  J,  The  kitchen,  I^  is  14  feet  square,  and  contains  cooking-range 
and  water  apparatus.  A  pantry,  i,  and  storeroom,  JfJ  open  from  it.  In 
the  cellar  may  be  found  the  usual  kitchen  offices.  The  second  floor  contains  five 
chambers,  A,  J?,  C,  2>,  E.  The  front  room  has  a  recessed  window  opening 
upon  a  balcony  over  the  entrance  door.  All  other  chambers  have  closets, 
and  a  large  clothes-press  or  cedar  closet,  E,  opens  from  the  corridor,  H, 

This  cottage  should  be  built  of  stone,  with  the  ornamental  portions  of 
,  wood.  Great  care  should  be  taken  in  building  to  have  these  ornamental 
^trimmings  made  in  a  solid,  substantial  manner,  and  of  very  heavy  stock  ; 
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for  if  they  have  the  least  appearance  of  flimsiness,  the  effect  of  the  whole 
design  will  be  spoiled,  and  it  will  be  sure  to  meet  the  censare  of  those  who 
so  justly  condemn  **  gingerbread  cottages.''    The  interior  finish  should  be  of 


the  same  general  style  as  the  exterior  ;  we  should  prefer  some  hard  wood 
simply  oiled,  showing  the  natural  color  and  grain.  The  halls  and  vestibule 
might  be  wainscotted  to  the  height  of  2^  feet  all  around,  and  the  walls 
brown  finished.  Height  of  first  story  11  feet  6  inches  in  clear.  The  cost 
of  the  cottage  would  be  about  $2,500  to  $3,000. 
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GIRDLING  THE  VINE. 


BT   ANDREW   S.    FULLER. 


About  1746,  Col.  Buchott,  of  Metz,  in  France,  invented,  or  claimed  to  have 
invented,  the  plan  of  girdling,  or,  as  the  French  call  it,  the  annular  incision 
of  the  vine.  For  this,  he  was  awarded  a  premium  by  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Prance. 

It  was  claimed  that  the  invention  would  be  of  great  value  in  hastening 
the  maturing  of  the  grape,  as  well  as  improving  the  quality.  The  latter 
point  has  been  one  in  dispute  among  grape-growers  from  that  time  down  to 
the  present. 

Thiebaut  de  Bernaud,  in  his  Manual  on  the  Vine,  which  was  published  in 
New  York  in  18^9,  says,  "  Girdling  is  a  means  of  forcing  the  ripening  of 
the  grape,  and  increasing  its  size  and  quality.  By  the  oldest  records  we 
have»  it  appears  that  it  is  a  process  that  has  been  long  and  well  known,  and 
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was  used  to  prevent  the  blighting  of  the  vine.  All  writers  on  agriculture, 
from  Theophrastes  and  Pliny  down  to  Julius  Hjgin,  speak  of  it  in  the  most 
unequivocal  terms  as  a  practice  in  use  among  all  the  gardeners  and  vine- 
dressers of  their  time." 

Wm.B.  Prince,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  vine  in  1830,  makes  similar  remarks 
when  speaking  of  this  subject.  As  the  author  of  the  latter  work  is  yet 
among  us,  we  hope,  for  the  benefit  of  others  as  well  as  ourself,  that  he  will 
point  out  the  chapter  wherein  we  may  find  this  subject  treated  in  the  works 
of  the  ancient  authors  mentioned.  We  do  not  say  it  is  not  mentioned  by 
them,  but  simply  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  it  in  any  edition  of 
their  works  which  we  possess. 

The  Agricultural  Society  of  France,  which  awarded  Buchott  a  premium 
for  his  invention,  was  composed  of  men  who  had  read  the  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  writings  of  the  ancients  ;  and,  without  doubt,  knew  what 
they  contained  in  relation  to  the  vine.  This  seems  to  preclude  the  idea  that 
it  was  an  old  and  well-known  practice  in  the  days  of  Pliny,  Theophrastes, 
Columella,  and  other  writers  of  their  time,  as  has  been  claimed. 

Strabo  speaks  of  girdling  layers  of  the  vine  before  burying  them,  as  it 
compelled  them  to  form  roots  more  abundantly  than  if  buried  without.  This 
is  well  known  at  the  present  time;  but  it  had  no  reference  to  the  fruit,  as  is 
claimed  by  the  authors  referred  to. 

Torsion,  or  bending  of  the  shoots,  is  much  practised  in  France  upon 
fruit-trees,  as  well  as  upon  the  vine ;  and  it  produces  similar  results,  by 
hastening  the  maturing  of  the  fruit,  without  being  so  injurious  to  the  plant. 
This  operation  was  well  known  to  the  ancients. 

Du  Breul,  in  the  Revue  Horticole,  p.  86, 1857,  says  in  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject, that  *'Lancry,  in  1776,  exhibited  to  the  Society  of  Paris  a  branch  of 
plums  on  which  the  operation  had  been  performed,  by  which  the  size  of  the 
fruit  had  been  very  much  increased;  so  much  so,  that  the  success  of  the 
operation  was  fully  proved." 

Wlien  speaking  of  girdling  the  pear,  he  says  there  have  been  many  reasons 
given  why  it  increases  the  size  of  the  fruit,  but  none  were  satisfactory'. 

M.  Bourgeoise,  in  the  Revue  Horticole  of  May,  1858,  says,  "  Last  season, 
I  had  the  honor  of  presenting  the  Society  of  Agriculture  of  Paris  some 
branches  of  the  vine  upon  which  had  been  performed  the  *  annular  incision,' 
by  which  operation  the  ripening  of  the  grapes  had  been  hastened  fifteen 
days,  and  at  the  same  time  the  berries  were  much  larger  and  more  beautiful." 

Upon  this  representation,  a  commission  was  appointed  by  the  Socfety,  of 
which  M.  Pepin  was  the  reporter,  to  examine  the  experiments  in  his  garden 
at  Peray.  With  his  report,  he  placed  upon  the  Bureau  of  the  President 
some  remarkable  specimens,  showing  the  following  results  : 

1st.  A  branch  with  two  bunches  in  the  normal  state. 

2d.  A  branch  upon  which  the  incision  had  been  practised  under  the  best 
conditions. 

3d.  A  branch  upon  which  a  ligature  had  been  placed  instead  of  the  incision, 

4th.  A  branch  taken  from  a  branch  of  a  stock  which  had  received  the 
incision  upon  the  old  wood. 

He  says,  further,  that  he  had  repeated  the  experiment  upon  a  branch, 
leaving  three  bunches,  upon  which  was  practised  two  inci»ons.  The  same 
phenomena  were  exactly  reproduced.  The  bunch  below  the  first  incision 
remained  in  the  normal  condition.    The  bunch  above  the  second  incision 


became  much  enlarged  and  more  beautifal,  as  well  as  advanced  in  ripening. 
The  bnnch  between  the  "incision"  was  only  of  half-matnred  size,  and  did 
not  ripen  at  all. 

The  final  result  appears  to  be,  that  it  is  useful  for  every  country  or  cli- 
mate* but  particularly  for  those  of  so  low  temperature  as  not  to  permit  the 
grape  generally  to  ripen,  enabling  them  to  produce  grapes  for  the  table  of 
first  quality,  and  equal  to  the  celebrated  Chasselas  of  Fontainebleau. 

Some  of  the  writers  upon  grape-culture  have  recommended  girdling  as  of 
the  greatest  importance,  while  others  have  denounced  it  as  injurious  to  the 
vine,  and  only  adding  size  and  beauty  in  appearance  to  the  fruit,  besides 
depriving  it  of  the  power  of  acquiring  the  real  excellence  which  it  would 
acquire  if  ripened  in  the  natural  way.  Still  another  class  of  writers  have 
taken  a  medium  course,  and  recommend  its  use  only  in  particular  seasons, 
such  as  cold,  damp,  or  late  seasons,  when  blight  may  bo  expected,  and  a 
failure  of  the  crop  is  certain  unless  some  means  are  used  to  hasten  its 
maturity.  Without  doubt,  the  real  value  of  the  invention  is  this  :  it  gives 
us  an  opportunity  of  getting  a  tolerable  grape  in  unfavorable  seasons,  in- 
stead of  getting  none. 

Wine  made  from  grapes  grown  on  girdled  vines  is  always  inferior  to  that 
from  those  well  ripened  in  the  natural  way,  and  its  keeping  qualities  are 
very  much  inferior.  If  practised  extensively  upon  the  same  vine  for  several 
years  in  succession,  it  weakens  the  plant,  if  it  does  nol  entirely  destroy  it. 
In  some  parts  of  Europe,  it  has  been  practised  in  the  same  vineyard  for  half 
a  century,  and  yet  the  vines  are  thriving  ;  but  they  only  girdle  a  por- 
tion of  the  vine  each  year,  always  allowing  a  free  circulation  between  a 
suflScient  number  of  leaves  and  the  roots  to  keep  the  plant  healthy. 

We  have  often  seen  what  were  apparently  remarkable  results  from  its 
practice  upon  the  Isabella  and  Catawba  vines  in  this  vicinity;  and,  from  the 
large  and  beautiful  appearance  of  the  bunches,  many  a  premium  has  been 
awarded  at  our  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Fairs  for  grapes  produced  in 
this  way,  although  the  quality/  of  such  fruit  was  very  inferior  to  other  speci- 
mens exhibited  in  competition  of  less  size,  because  these  were  in  their  nor- 
mal state. 

A  friend  of  ours,  who  lives  in  an  adjoining  State,  where  the  Catawba  does 
not  fully  ripen  in  the  open  air,  stated  to  us  not  long  since  that  he  had  taken 
premiums  on  his  dropsical  Catawbas  for  several  years  in  succession  over  all 
competitors,  because  of  their  fine  appearance,  which  was  produced  by 
girdling. 

Girdling  may  be  said  to  be  useful  in  unfavorable  seasons  in  three  ways  : 

Ist.  To  prevent  blighting  of  the  blossoms. 

2d.  To  hasten  the  maturing  of  the  fruit. 

3d.  To  increase  the  size. 

To  accomplish  all  of  these,  we  must  perform  the  operation  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  fiowers  expand;  but  if  the  season  is  favorable,  and  the  fruit  sets,  it 
can  be  performed  any  time  until  the  fruit  is  fully  grown,  only  the  sooner 
it  is  done  after  the  fruit  is  set  the  better  the  results. 

The  mode  of  operation  is  to  cut  a  ring  of  the  bark  clean  to  the  true  wood. 
The  size  of  the  ring  should  be  from  one-eighth  to  one-half  an  inch  in  breadth. 
It  can  be  performed  on  the*  old  as  well  as  new  wood;  but  the  last  year's 
growth  is  preferred.  Do  it  only  on  that  which  you  intend  to  throw  away  at 
the  next  season's  pruning. 
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THE  PELARGONIUM, 

BT  JAMK8  H.  FBT,  NEW  BRIGHTON,  8.  I. 

Having  noticed  in  the  February  number  an  article  on  the  Pelargonium,  I 
think  the  author's  practice  and  mine  somewhat  differ  ;  but  I  will  leave  that 
to  be  decided  by  those  interested.  This  being  one  of  our  many  attractive 
summer  blooming  plants,  too  much  can  not  be  said  in  its  praise  ;  no  matter 
whether  seen  in  the  show-room  or  upon  the  greenhouse  stage,  it  will  be  sure 
to  gain  the  admiration  of  all  lovers  of  Horticulture,  not  only  for  its  flowering 
propensities,  but  for  its  varied  colors  and  beautiful  habit.  There  are  some 
known  as  Fancy  Pelargoniums,  with  much  smaller  flowers  and  foliage,  and 
also  of  a  much  dwarfer  habit,  but  none  the  less  beautiful ;  in  many  cases 
they  are  preferred  to  the  larger  growing  sorts,  for,  as  a  general  thing,  they 
bloom  more  freely.  In  Great  Britain,  where  there  is  a  greater  demand  for 
them,  they  are  propagated  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  as  a  general  thing 
in  the  fall. 

In  this  country,  where  so  many  things  have  to  be  done  in  a  short  space  of 
time,  the  best  and  surest  way  of  propagating  and  growing  the  Pelargonium 
in  a  limited  time  must  be  adopted.  For  my  part,  I  would  never  use  bottom 
heat,  for  there  is  too  much  trouble  and  care  attached  to  it  compared  with 
the  easy  method  I  adopt.  Although  not  a  new  one,  (for  I  suppose  it  is  well 
known  to  the  practical  gardener),  yet  for  the  benefit  of  amateurs  and  those 
interested  I  will  repeat  it.  In  the  first  place,  we  will  suppose  you  to  have 
some  plants  in  bloom,  or  nearly  so  ;  as  soon  as  they  have  done  flowering, 
which  will  be  in  June  or  July,  cut  them  down,  leaving  only  two  or  three 
joints  of  this  season's  growth  ;  this  done,  take  the  plants  outside  and  lay 
them  down  on  the  side  of  the  pot,  so  that  they  shall  not  receive  any  water 
whatever  until  they  commence  to  break,  which  will  be  in  a  week  or  two  ; 
then  set  them  up  and  water  them.  When  the  shoots  have  grown  an  inch  or 
so,  shake  them  well  out,  and  re-pot  them  into  much  smaller  pots  than  those 
which  they  were  taken  from,  well  drained,  using  rich  sandy  loam  ;  put  them 
upon  a  plank  to  keep  the  worms  out  of  the  pots,  and  keep  them  fully  ex- 
posed ;  water  them  regularly,  and  they  will  soon  fill  the  pots  with  roots,  and 
make  nice  short-jointed  wood.  When  the  shoots  are  two  or  three  inches 
long,  pinch  them  back  and  make  them  break  again.  The  object  is  to  get  as 
much  growth  as  possible  in  the  fall,  and  likewise  to  keep  them  bushy,  and 
form  the  base  of  handsome  plants  for  next  season.  Before  taking  them  into 
their  winter  quarters  they  will  require  to  be  shifted  into  a  larger  pot  (the 
one  that  they  will  be  intended  to  bloom  in) ;  well  drain  them,  and  cover  the 
drainage  with  a  little  moss  to  keep  it  from  getting  choked  up  with  the  soil. 
Follow  these  directions,  and  depend  upon  it  you  will  get  specimen  plants 
worthy  of  the  name. 

In  arranging  a  stage  of  Pelargoniums,  we  require  plants  of  different 
sizes;  well,  we  will  suppose  the  plants  alluded  to  above  to  be  the  largest, 
and  the  ones  we  are  going  to  propagate  to  be  the  smaller  ones ;  select  from 
the  branches  the  softest  and  best  shoots,  cutting  Uiem  into  pieces  with  three 
or  four  joints  ;  make  a  clean  straight  cut  close  under  the  joint  to  be 
inserted,  also  cutting  off  the  leaf  at  that  joint,  leaving  the  others  on.  This 
done,  prepare  a  small  frame,  such  as  is  used  for  melons,  with  sifted  soil  ; 
cover  it  with  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  sand,  put  the  cuttings  in  two  inches  apart 


each  way,  and  water  them.  They  will  not  require  any  glass  over  them,  but 
simply  shaded  with  a  piece  of  muslin  in  the  daytime,  taking  it  off  at  night : 
in  two  or  three  weeks,  if  attended  to,  they  will  be  rooted,  and  fit  for  putting 
into  small  pots.  Put  them  into  a  cold-frame,  and  keep  close  for  eight 
or  ten  days  ;  pinch  them  back  and  repot  them  before  taking  them  into  the 
greenhouse  for  the  winter,  where  they  should  be  kept  as  near  the  glass  as 
possible.  In  growing  Pelargoniums  for  exhibition,  shape  as  well  as  quality 
is  admired.  By  tying  a  piece  of  twine  around  the  pot  close  under  the 
rim,  and  then  tying  the  branches  down,  you  do  away  with  poking  sticks 
andpeys  into  the  pot^  whereby  the  roots  are  injured;  and  not  only  that,  but 
you  can  get  your  plants  low  and  bushy.  When  tying  them  down,  the 
plants  should  be  dry,  for  the  branches  will  give  more  readily,  and  not  be  so 
liable  to  break.  Let  your  own  judgment  guide  you  when  you  are  stopping 
or  pinching  them  back  ;  get  the  rim  of  the  pot  well  covered  ;  the  centre 
will  take  care  of  itself.  When  they  are  in  bloom  the  strings  can  bo  taken 
away,  so  that  you  can  show  them  without  sticks  or  support  of  any  kind. 
During  the  winter  season  they  require  frequent  fumigating  with  tobacco  to 
keep  down  green  fly,  using  water  very  sparingly. 

[Mr.  Pry  probably  alludes  to  an  article  in  the  February  number  for  1859. 
We  esteem  his  plan  a  much  better  one.  He  is  hardly  explicit  enough  on 
some  points  to  satisfy  amateurs  ;  for  instance,  they  will  scarcely  be  able  to 
judge  at  what  time  he  prefers  to  put  down  cuttings  for  his  small  plants.  If 
they  select  the  early  part  of  September,  they  can  hardly  go  amiss. — Ed.] 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  KING  APPLE. 

BY  JAMES  M.  KATTISON,  JACKSONVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Having  given  the  subject  a  pretty  thorough  investigation,  I  present  the 
fullowing  as  the  true  history  of  the  King  Apple  of  Tompkins  County  : 

About  fifty-six  years  ago,  Jacob  Wycoff  brought  it  from  Warren  Co.,  N.  J. 
Mr.  WycoflF  moved  to  this  county  about  sixty  years  ago,  and  finding  the 
art  of  grafting  practised  here,  procured  the  grafts  while  on  a  visit  fifty-six 
years  ago.  Mr.  Wycoff  is  now  dead,  but  always  claimed  it  to  be  a  seedling, 
and  it  was  named  by  him  King.  The  Congress  of  Pruit-Growers  at  Roches- 
ter added  Tompkins  County  to  it,  to  distinguish  it  from  another  of  the  same 
name. 

On  a  visit  this  winter  I  undertook  to  trace  out  its  origin,  and  went 
to  the  place  where  it  is  said  to  have  originated.  This  is  about  one  and  a  half 
to  two  miles  from  Washington,  Warren  County,  N.  J.  I  found  very  old 
trees  that  had  been  grafted  ;  they  seemed  to  be  over  fifty  years  old  ;  two 
aged  men,  Daniel  Fleet  and  William  Crivling,  near  Asbury,  were  both 
acquainted  with  it  from  boyhood.  It  originated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Musconetcong  mountain,  about  one  mile  from  where  these  gentlemen  live. 
Mr.  Jesse  Weller  says  he  knew  one  very  old  tree  on  his  farm  forty  years 
ago  ;  it  has  been  dead  several  years.  They  call  the  apple  Toma  Red 
throughout  that  section.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  much  disseminated, 
being  confined  to  a  small  locality.  I  brought  some  of  the  apples  with  me, 
and  compared  them  with  mine.     I  also  gave  them  some  that  were  raised  in 
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my  own  orchard.    They  are  not  quite  as  high  flavored  in  New  Jersey  as 
they  are  here  between  the  lakes. 

The  tree  is  entirely  distinct  in  growth.  When  I  was  in  New  Jersey  I 
pointed  out  trees  as  I  was  going  along  the  road,  and  inquired  if  they 
were  not  what  we  call  the  Ring  of  Tompkins  County,  and  they  said  they 
were.  The  limbs  grow  so  very  horizontal  that  the  tree  needs  scarcely  any 
pruning,  and  one  of  its  good  qualities  is,  it  is  a  regular  bearer  every  year, 
and  a  fine,  thrifty  grower.  Hundreds  of  barrels  have  been  sold  from  this 
vicinity  this  year,  and  we  are  all  of  one  mind,  that  it  is  the  most  productive, 
and  will  sell  for  the  largest  price  per  barrel  of  any  market  apple  that  is  raised 
in  this  vicinity.  Dealers  realized  four  and  five  dollars  per  barrel  last  fall. 
The  apple  is  one  of  those  crimson  red  with  yellow  ground  that  attract  the 
eye,  and*  its  color  will  not  disappoint  you  when  you  come  to  eat  it.  Its 
very  agreeable  perfumed  flavor  is  equal  to  the  Swaar.  It  wants  gathering 
ten  to  fifteen  days  before  the  Baldwin  or  Greening,  and  if  carefully  done, 
will  keep  good  until  the  1st  of  May. 

[We  think  Mr.  ^Mattison  has  made  out  a  pretty  good  case  for  the  King 
Apple.  Its  origin,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  never  before  been  traced  to 
any  particular  locality ;  but  the  facts  given  above  would  seem  to  put  us  in 
the  way  of  clearing  up  much  of  the  obscurity  which  has  hitherto  surrounded 
the  subject.    Can  any  of  our  friends  in  Warren  County  give  us  additional 


facts? — Ed.] 


IOWA  PRAIRIE  SKETQHES— No.  8. 

BY    "MINNIE." 

The  unnumbered  swells  of  a  rolling  prairie,  covered  with  tall  grass,  and 
waved  by  the  wind,  have  been,  by  many,  likened  to  a  view  of  the  sea  with 
her  swelling  tides.  But  there  is  another  feature  in  which  there  is  a  resem- 
blance ;  for,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  each  swell  is  so  pearly  the /ac 
simiie  of  a  thousand  more,  on  every  hand,  that  you  might  as  well  fix  the  eye 
on  one  of  ocean's  waves,  and  say,  this  shall  be  a  mark  to  guide  me  in  my 
course.  In  fact,  the  umettM  prairie  is  without  a  landmark — save  one — and 
the  traveller  soon  becomes  bewildered  and  lost-sunless,  like  the  mariner  on 
old  ocean's  bosom,  he  is  provided  with  a  compass — until  he  discovers  this 
one  tnarkt  Nature's  own  compass,  guide,  or  finger-board,  to  show  the  wan- 
dering stranger  which  way  to  go. 

This  wonderful  provision  of  Providence  is  the  SUphium  Ictciniatum^  of  the 
natural  order  Compositfe  ;  known  to  the  people  by  the  common  name,  "  Rosin- 
weed,"  and  which  is  sought  by  the  school-boy  in  autumn,  that  he  may  obtain 
,the  resin  which  exudes  from  it  in  abundance. 

The  S,  laciniatum  can  not  long  remain  i47inoticed  by  the  observing 
traveller,  although  his  attention  is  not  attracted  to  it  by  any  beauty  which 
the  coarse,  rough  weed  possesses  ;  but  by  its  radical^  sitmate-lobed  leaves^ 
several  of  which  spring  from  each  root,  and  generally  overtop  the  grass  by 
a  few  inches  ;  their  lobes  all  point  the  same  toay,  which  soon  strikes  the  eye 
as  something  peculiar ^  he  stops  to  examine,  and  soon  discovers  that  the 
lobes  of  all  these  leaves  always  point  exactly  north  and  south. 
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From  tho  centre  of  these  arises  the  tall  flower-stalk,  bearing  rough,  pin- 
nately  parted  or  almost  entire  leaves  ;  opposite  at  or  near  the  top,  alternate 
lower  down,  and  pointing,  not,  like  the  radicals,  always  north  and  south,  but 
toward  every  point  of  the  compass. 

The  flowers  are  yellow,  much  resembling,  in  general  appearan^se,  small 
sun-flowers,  and,  like  them,  turning  their  faceSf  while  young,  to  follow  the 
sun. 

The  height  of  the  stalk  is  from  six  to  twelve  feet  Tlie  radical  leaves, 
with  their  long  petioles,  attain  a  length  of  two  to  three  feet,  probably  even 
longer  in  very  high  grass. 

The  caulescent  leaves  are  much  smaller,  and  nearly  or  quite  sessile. 

This  plant  does  not  seem  inclined  to  grow  where  the  ground  is  broken  up 
and  cultivated,  and  probably  it  is  destined,  like  the  poor  Indian  who  was 
formerly  guided  by  it,  (as  he  followed  the  bufialo  in  the  chase,  or  hunted  the 
deer  and  prairie-chicken  to  obtain  food,)  to  disqppearf  as  the  white  man,  with 
his  plow,  shall  take  full  possession  of  the  soil. 

[We  regret  to  hear  that  you  have  been  ill,  Minnie,  and  gladly  welcome 
you  back  to  health  and  to  the  pages  of  the  Horticulturist.  We  hope  to  hear 
from  you  often  about  the  flowers  you  so  dearly  love. — Ed.] 
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INSIDE,  DETACHED,  AND  DIVIDED  VINE  BORDERS. 

PREVENTION    OF    MILPEW    ON    THE    GRAPE. 
BY  WM.  BRIGHT,  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  editorial  article  in  the  last  number  of  the  Horticulturist,  on  the  "New 
Metliod  of  Constructing  Vineries,"  afforded  me  much  gratification.  I  esteem 
it  a  high  compliment  to  find  my  plan  of  inside  borders  commended  by  the 
acute  and  discriminating  conductor  of  this  journal ;  and  I  am  pleased  to 
learn  that  borders,  embodying  the  leading  feature  of  my  plan,  have  been 
proved,  by  years  of  trial,  practically  successful,  and  in  many  important 
respects  a  great  improvement  upon  the  common  borders.  I  first  constructed 
borders  upon  the  plan  in  question  about  one  year  ago,  and  when  I  published 
my  description  of  the  "  inside,  detached,  and  divided  border,''  I  supposed 
that  I  was  the  first,  either  in  England  or  America,  to  adopt  this  improve- 
ment. When  I  was  in  England  last  winter,  I  described  my  plan  to  several 
of  the  leading  grape-growers  in  the  first  establishments  in  that  country,  and 
all  acknowledged  that  it  was  new  and  promised  good  results.  Neither 
the  ^'  Book  of  the  Garden,"  by  Mackintosh,  nor  any  other  English  work  or 
journal,  has,  to  my  knowledge,  described  or  suggested  an  inside  divided 
vine  border,  detached  from  the  front  wall,  and  drained  and  ventilated  as  I 
proposed.  Bat  it  seems  that  you,  Mr.  Editor,  penetrated  this  field  of 
improvement  eleven  years  or  more  ago,  and  constructed  a  border  embracing 
the  leading  features  and  principles  of  my  plan  *  I  cheerfully  yield  to  you  the 
credit  due  to  your  ingenuity,  originality,  and  judgment,  and  am  right  glad 
that  I  have  found  so  able  and  intelligent  an  ally  in  the  advocacy  of  the  new 
border. 

With  your  permission,  I  will  state  briefly  wherein  I  think  my  inside  border, 
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detached  from  the  front  wall  by  an  air  chamber  four  inches  wide,  is  superior 
to  a  border  resting  against  a  front  wall,  even  if  made  follow  so  as  to  con- 
tain a  body  of  air.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  cheaper  than  a  wall  four  or  five 
feet  thick,  made  hollow.  My  front  wall  is  only  nine  inches  thick,  and 
the  front  wall  of  my  border  is  only  four  inches.  Secondly,  any  wall, 
even  if  made  hollow,  in  very  cold  weather  conducts  heat  away  from  the 
border.  But  chiefly  I  prefer  the  detached  border  because  the  open  air  cham- 
ber between  the  front  wall  and  the  border  furnishes  a  passage  through 
which  the  air  of  the  house  may  be  carried  down  front,  and  (by  means  of 
proper  tubes  or  flues)  entirely  under  the  border.  My  object  is  to  keep  the 
whole  border,  at  all  times,  as  near  as  possible  of  the  same  temperature 
throughout  (top  and  bottom)  as  the  atmosphere  of  the  house.  It  is  true  that 
the  under  side  of  the  border  and  the  air  tubes  will  always  be  a  little  cooler 
than  the  house,  but  this  only  serves  to  condense  the  moisture  in  the  air,  and 
hence  a  current  passing  through  these  tubes  must  always  become  highly 
cliargcd  with  humidity. 

This  new  border,  entirely  inside  the  house,  detached  from  it,  divided  into 
sections  or  huge  pots,  and  thoroughly  ventilated  on  the  sides  and  under- 
neath, and  extra  drained,  is  now  under  full  trial  in  several  houses  besides 
my  own,  near  Philadelphia,  and  we  shall  soon  find  all  the  objections  to  it,  if 
there  be  any. 

The  method  of  cultivating  the  vine,  described  in  my  recent  work  on 
the  Grape,  viz.,  the  single-stem  system,  growing  a  cane  one  year  and 
fruiting  it  the  next,  and  then  cutting  it  down  and  growing  a  new  cane 
before  fruiting  again,  I  think  will  be  found  a  plan  well  suited  to  all  kinds  of 
culture,  in  doors  and  out,  but  especially  to  the  inside  and  divided  border. 
The  plan  mentioned  by  the  editor  of  the  HoKTicuiiTURisT,  of  growing  a  new 
shoot  from  a  grape  root  while  fruiting  a  cane  from  the  same  root,  (practised 
also  by  the  German  vine-growers  in  Ohio,)  I  do  not  think  will  ever  meet 
with  the  most  perfect  success.  You  can  not  easily  grow  wood  and  fruit  at 
the  same  time.  Either  the  fruit  or  the  new  cane  must  suffer.  This  is  my 
decided  opinion.    But  let  the  profession  test  the  matter  and  decide. 

There  is  one  subject  connected  with  the  management  of  vineries,  not 
noticed  in  my  work  on  grape  culture,  upon  which  I  feel  like  saying  a  word, 
and  that  is,  the  prevention  of  mildew,  I  am  quite  convinced  that  a  compara- 
tively shallow,  not  very  rich,  inside  border,  well  ventilated  and  well  drained* 
will  do  much  towards  keeping  the  vines  in  forcing-houses,  and  cold-vineries, 
in  a  healthy,  hardy  condition,  so  that  they  will  be  better  able  to  resist  mildew, 
than  they  are  under  the  old  system  of  deep,  over-rich,  sodden  borders,  partly 
outside.  But  there  are  still  other  means  of  preventing  mildew  which  I  desire 
to  notice. 

What  are  the  chief  direct  causes  of  mildew  on  the  Grape  in  the  forcing- 
house  ?  In  my  opinion,  they  are,  eaccessive  moisture  with  deficient  light  and 
heat,  or  excessive  dryness  with  light  and  heat.  The  chief  requisites  for  suc- 
cessful grape  growing,  after  you  get  healthy  plants  into  a  proper  border,  are, 
1st,  light ;  2d,  heat ;  3d,  moisture  ;  4th,  air :  upon  the  judicious  manage- 
ment of  these  four  great  agents  the  whole  result  depends.  A  high  degree 
of  heat  in  a  very  dry,  ill- ventilated  house,  even  with  light,  will  produce 
mildew.  Cold,  damp  air,  with  light  or  without  it,  will  have  the  same  effect 
as  hot,  dry  air.  In  the  absence  of  sunlight,  the  tendency  to  mildew  is 
always  greater  than  in  bright,  clear  weather,  no  matter  what  the  other 
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circumstances  may  be.  Excess  of  hamidity  in  a  cold,  dark,  damp  day  is 
almost  sare  to  produce  mildew.  The  right  management  of  the  moisture  of  a 
house,  in  my  opinion,  is  of  far  more  consequence,  and  far  more  difficult,  than 
that  of  air.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  heat  the  vine  will  bear,  without 
injury,  if  you  have  plenty  of  moisture,  plenty  of  light,  and  a  little  fresh  air. 
With  the  condition  just  named,  no  matter  how  hot  the  house  may  be,  if  you 
don't  boil  the  leaves,  no  mildew  will  be  produced.  When  there  is  but  little 
clear  sun-light,  the  heat  and  humidity  of  the  house  tend  rapidly  to  produce 
mildew.  In  a  damp,  warm,  cloudy  day,  with  little  sun-light,  and  no  wind, 
there  is  no  danger  in  "  airing  freely."  There  are  such  days,  when  it  would 
do  no  harm  to  remove  all  the  sash  from  a  hothouse,  while  warm,  genial 
showers  are  falling,  and  let  the  •  vines  and  border  receive  a  copious 
natural  watering.  But  free  ventilation  is  not  so  much  needed  in  clear, 
light,  brilliant  days,  as  is  generally  supposed.  On  such  days,  if  you  have 
plenty  of  moisture,  four  inches  of  air,  equally  applied,  along  the  top  of  each 
side  of  a  span-roofed  house,  is  amply  sufficient.  As  I  have  said  before,  no 
matter  what  the  heat  may  be,  that  of  212^,  when  you  have  got  abundance 
of  moisture  and  plenty  of  light,  in  a  clear,  brilliant  day,  and  but  little  air  is 
needed.  When  the  atmosphere  is  charged  with  humidity  in  a  very  warm, 
cloudy,  muggy  day,  then  beware  of  excessive  humidity  in  the  house,  with- 
out free  ventilation.  So,  also,  excessive  humidity,  in  cold,  dark,  damp 
weather,  is  almost  sure  to  create  mildew. 

I  recommend,  as  a  preventive  of  mildew,  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
these  facts,  and  especially  to  the  management  of  Moisture.  To  this  end,  I 
place  in  my  vineries  large  shallow  Evaporating  Troughs^  sixteen  or  eighteen 
inches  wide  and  four  inches  deep,  running  the  whole  length  of  the  border, 
and  resting  upon  it.  These  troughs  are  so  contrived  that  the  water  can  be 
pumped  into  them  and  let  off  at  pleasure.  In  hot,  light,  dry,  clear  weather, 
these  troughs  are  kept  constantly  filled  with  water,  and  the  evaporation 
from  such  a  surface  of  shallow  water  is  immense,  and  serves  to  keep  up 
an  even  and  healthful  degree  of  humidity  without  constantly  sprinkling  and 
syringing  the  house  with  the  temperature  at  100° ;  the  evaporation  from  the 
troughs  is  so  great  that  there  is  very  little  necessity  for  syringing,  except 
to  cleanse  the  foliage  of  the  vines,  and  thus  a  vast  saving  of  labor  is 
effected  at  small  expense.  When  the  weather  is  cloudy,  damp,  and  cold,  then 
the  water  may  be  let  off  from  the  troughs,  as  a  dryer  atmosphere  will  be  re- 
quired to  prevent  mildew ;  and  this  is  very  readily  done,  returning  the  water 
to  the  cistern  for  future  use.  I  think  if  gardeners  will  try  these  large  evapo- 
rating troughs,  for  producing  humidity  in  forcing-houses  and  cold-vineries, 
they  will  be  highly  pleased  with  their  effect  Remember  the  principle,  that  hot^ 
dry  air  will  produce  mildew  as  effectually  as  cold,  damp  air,  and  ventilation 
without  humidity  will  not  save  you.  If  you  have  light,  heat,  and  plenty  of 
humidity,  the  vines  will  thrive  in  very  littfe  air,  and  will  not  mildew. 

[We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Bright  for  his  excellent  article  on  a  subject  so 
interesting  to  all  grape-growers.  We  endorse  his  plan  of  inside  borders 
cheerfully  and  confidently,  because  many  years'  experience  has  convinced 
us  that  its  decided  advantages  over  th^  old  system  can  hardly  be  over-esti- 
mated. There  can  be  no  impropriety  in  stating  our  belief  that  we  were  the 
first  to  introduce  the  subject  and  test  its  value ;  we  had  never  seen  a  line 
on  the  subject  when  we  wrote  our  first  article,  which  was  several  years 
after  we  had  fully  tested  the  plan.    The  reasoning  which  led  us  to  adopt  the 
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plan  was  so  natural  that  we  felt  no  surprise  that  somebody  else  had 
arrived  at  the  Rame  conclusions.  When,  therefore,  we  saw  Mr.  Bright's 
article  in  the  February  number  of  the  Gardener^s  Monthly,  we  did  not 
hesitate  to  give  his  plan  a  full  and  cordial  endorsement.  We  have  since 
received  his  work,  which  we  notice  elsewhere.  We  shall  now  briefly  notice 
two  or  three  points  in  Mr.  B.'s  article  ;  and  first,  we  must  candidly  own  that  his 
detached  inside  wall  is  more  perfect  than  our  single  hollow  wall.  In  theory, 
a  hollow  wall  is  a  perfect  non-conductor  ;  in  practice^  it  is  several  removes 
from  that  condition  ;  and  that  is  just  the  difference  between  the  two.  We 
have  never  seen  a  mason  who  could  build  a  perfect  hollow  wall,  though  all 
profess  their  ability  to  do  so.  When  such  a  roan  can  be  found,  a  wall  need 
not  necessarily  be  more  than  fifteen  inches  thick.  We  mentioned  the  case 
of  one  cane  being  fruited  the  full  length  of  the  rafter,  at  the  same  time  that 
another  was  laid  in  for  fruiting  the  next  season,  to  show  the  vigor  of  vines 
eight  years  old  in  a  narrow  inside  border.  Though  far  from  being  perfect, 
it  is  a  great  advance  upon  the  old  spur  system.  M.  B.'s  plan,  of  giving  the 
whole  energies  of  the  vine  to  the  production  of  either  fruit  or  wood,  will, 
undoubtedly,  yield  far  more  satisfactory  results. 

There  are  three  other  points  alluded  to  by  Mr.  B.,  viz.,  light,  moisture, 
and  heat,  which  are  very  imperfectly  understood,  but  which  are  of  peculiar 
significance  in  grape*culture.  We  hope  his  remarks  on  these  points  will 
be  read  attentively.  We  have  elsewhere  stated,  that  with  a  proper  degree  of 
light  and  moisture,  no  evil  will  result  if  the  thermometer  should  rise  to  175^; 
and  Mr.  Bright  considers  himself  safe  within  212°.  We  will  here  lay  down 
the  proposition,  that,  under  proper  conditions,  the  thermometer  may  be 
allowed  to  range,  during  the  day,  from  100°  to  115°  with  decided  benefit. 
What  those  conditions  are,  we  shall  explain  fully  on  another  occasion.  In 
the  mean  time  let  our  readers  examine  the  proposition  carefully,  and  con- 
trovert it  if  they  can.  We  hope  this  first  contribution  from  Mr.  Bright  will 
by  no  means  be  his  last. — Eo.] 
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BUILT  BT  OR.  GEO.  PEPPER  NORRIS,  NEAR  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

The  house  is  a  lean-to,  40  feet  long  by  13  wide,  8  feet  high  at  the  back 
and  3  feet  in  the  front,  with  a  walk  2  feet  wide  and  18  inches  deep  in  the 
centre,  and  a  door  in  each  end.  The  house  points  south  south-east ;  the 
back,  front,  and  north  sides  are  made  by  setting  cedar  posts  three  feet  in  the 
ground  and  squaring  them  on  one  side,  to  which  are  nailed  one-inch 
plowed  and  grooved  fioor-boards,  making  the  back  and  north  side  tight 
enough  to  exclude  frost,  but  sufiSciently  open  to  admit  some  air  through  the 
joints  in  the  boards,  which  I  think  advantageous.  The  roof  and  other  end 
are  made  of  hemlock,  3  by  4  rafters,  between  which  are  one-inch  pine  strips 
grooved  to  let  in  the  glass,  which  is  10  by  12  size,  4th  quality  ;  4  two  feet 
square  and  2  fourTect  square  ventilators  in  the  roof;  and  4  two  feet  wide 
and  10  feet  long  ventilating  sash  hung  on  the  front  plate,  together  with  the 
two  sash  doors,  complete  the  ventilation. 

The  top  ventilators  are  raised  and  lowered  at  pleasure  by  means  of  an 
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iron  rod  shown  in  the  sketch,  which  at  its  lower  part  is  pierced  with  holes 
and  fastened  by  means  of  a  nail  to  the  back  posts.  Tlie  border  is  20  feet 
wide,  running  under  the  entire  house,  and  extending  3  feet  3  inches  beyond 
the  front  and  back,  except  at  one  end  of  the  house,  where  the  soil  is  simply 
incorporated  with  wood  ashes  for  the  purpose  of  experiment. 

The  border  is  three  feet  deep,  under-drained  with  rough  stones,  on  top  of 
which  are  layers  of  oyster  shells,  50  bushels  of  boues»  several  cart-loads 
of  coach-makers'  trimmings,  leather  straps,  (thus  getting  the  old  horse 
devoid  of  the  putrid  carcass;)  the  top  strata  consists  of  the  old  soil  of  an 
adjacent  pasture  field  thoroughly  incorporated  with  well-rotted  manure,  wood 
ashes,  sand,  charcoal,  and  leaf-mold,  the  whole  of  which  had  been  prepared 
a  year  previously  and  suffered  to  be  thoroughly  intermingled.  The  border 
was  prepared  last  autumn.    At  each  end  of  the  house  are  oil  hogsheads, 
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(200  gallons,)  from  which  the  rain-water  is  conducted  into  the  interior 
tanks,  thus  having  always  a  supply  of  soft  warm  water. 

The  rough  cost  was,  lumber,  $40  ;  labor,  $50 ;  glass,  $22  ;  hardware, 
putty,  hinges,  nails,  &c.,  $8  ;  making  a  cost  of  $120,  exclusive  of  border 
and  vines.  It  might  have  been  constructed  cheaper  by  avoiding  the  plane  ; 
but  being  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  dwelling,  this  was  undesirable. 
40  vines  are  planted  in  this  house,  32  of  the  40  being  Black  Hamburghs,  2 
West  St.  Peter's,  2  White  Frontignan,  1  Black  Frontignan,  1  White  Nice, 
1  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  1  Golden  Hamburgh.  The  front  row  are  planted 
18  inches  from  the  front  posts,  and  intended  to  be  trained  up  14  inches  from 
the  glass,  with  the  intention  of  stopping  them  when  they  have  proceeded 
half  way  up  the  rafters. 

The  front  row  will  be  pruned  on  the  long  rod  renewal  system,  L  e., 
having  two  canes,  alloAving  one  to  bear  a  full  crop,  then  cutting  it  down  to  a 
single  eye,  staking  the  crop  the  next  year  from  the  other  rod,  thus  getting 
the  fruit  from  the  new  rod  each  year. 
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The  back  row  will  be  trained  up  on  vines  one  foot  from  the  back  posts, 
on  the  spur  system  ;  the  front  vines  bein^  kept  in  check,  and  the  length  of 
rafter  given  will  prevent  shading.  This  season  it  is  expected  to  fruit 
fifteen  pot  vines,  which  are  now  standing  on  the  front  border,  as  shown  in  the 
sketch,  with  the  expectation  of  removal  to  back  border  when  the  front  per- 
manent vines  may  be  encroaching,  and  there  allowed  to  ripen  their  fruit 
To  many,  this  would  be  an  agreeable  feature,  as  the  characteristic  of  the 
American  is  to  have  the  fruit  the  first  year.  This  plan  of  house  is  well 
calculated  for  pot  trees  or  vines,  and  was  partly  erected  on  account  of  its 
correspondence  with  a  proposed  house  exclusively  for  orchard  culture.  The 
interior  has  had  several  coats  of  white-wash,  with  which  sulphur  had  been 
intermingled  ;  this  and  the  cost  of  the  posts,  which  were  got  out  of  the 
woods  during  winter,  are  not  included  in  the  estimate.  A  wooden  lattice- 
work is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  walk.  The  house,  as  far  as  tried, 
works  admirably  ;  the  advantage  of  the  two  sized  ventilators  is  perceived, 
as  in  cool  clear  days  the  small  ventilators  only  may  be  opened,  and  as  the 
heat  increases  the  larger  ones  may  be  raised.  Should  more  ventilation  be 
thought  necessary,  sliding  doors  may  be  cut  in  the  back  walk  :  for  an 
orchard  house  this  would  be  required.  The  house  presents  a  very  good 
appearance  ;  and  were  another  to  be  erected,  no  change  would  be  made.  To 
some  the  pitch  of  the  roof  will  appear  too  low;  but  as  we  expect  during  the 
heated  term  to  keep  the  glass  clouded  either  by  white  washing  externally, 
or  b}"^  the  painting  to  resemble  frosted  glass  internally,  we  have  no  fears  of 
the  vines  burning.  The  glass  is  all  4th  quality,  10  by  12,  and  is  remark- 
ably good  for  the  price ;  no  better  would  be  desired.  A  tank  for  liquid 
manure  water  will  be  an  indispensable  adjunct,  and  has  been  already  pro- 
vided for.  The  vines  came  fropi  Ferguson's  and  Bright's,  Philadelphia, 
were  carefully  planted,  and  are  starting  beautifully.    More  anon. 

[The  above  is  a  good  and  cheap  plan,  and  within  the  means  of  a  good 
many  who  ought  to  have  graperies.  We  should  put  in  fewer  ventilators 
rather  than  more,  and  are  far  from  regarding  the  roof  as  being  too  flat. 
With  a  proper  degree  of  moisture  in  the  house,  (a  condition  not  consistent 
with  free  ventilation,)  there  is  no  danger  of  burning  the  vine,  even  with  the 
thermometer  at  175°;  a  proposition  which  may  startle  some  of  our  friends, 
but  which  we  know  to  be  true. — Ed.] 
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Wk  have  lately  had  a  number  of  inquiries  in  relation  to  the  Spergula  pilif- 
era^  and  present  the  following  from  the  French,  as  containing,  in  a  brief 
compass,  about  all  that  is  known  of  its  adaptability  to  ornamental  purposes. 
We  also  present  a  drawing  of  the  plant,  which  gives  a  good  idea  of  its 
general  appearance,  except  that  it  is  much  more  compact  as  we  saw  it.  Mr. 
Sargeant,  we  believe,  has  had  it  out  during  the  past  winter,  and  we  may 
therefore  soon  expect  to  hear  something  specific  in  regard  to  its  hardiness. 

**  The  Spergula  pilifera  is  a  very  pretty  miniature  plant,  not  exceeding  two 
inches  in  height  (including  the  flowers)  ;  its  numerous  small  stems,  which 
are  hidden  in  a  mass  of  fine  acicular,  very  short  leaves,  form  a  compact,  vel- 
vety turf,  of  the  most  beautiful  green,  and  quite  similar  to  moss. 
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*'  Prom  the  midst  of  the  leaves,  the  flowers  show  themselves  during  nearly 
the  whole  of  summer  and  autumn.  Small,  starry,  very  white,  and  slightly 
fragrant,  they  succeed  each  other  in  great  quantities,  and  in  fading  leave 
no  disagreeable  traces. 

"  Of  very  rapid  growth,  the  smallest  portion,  planted  in  the  spring,  forms 
during  the  current  year  a  tuft  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter  ;  it  con- 
sequently covers  the  ground  rapidly,  and  appears  perfectly  adapted  for 
forming  edgings,  turf  walks,  or  lawns,  of  the  most  pleasing  effect.  It  can 
also  probably  be  used  advantageously  in  ornamenting  rock-work,  &c.  It 
grows  well  in  the  shade,  and  experiments  already  made  lead  to  the  belief, 
that  it  will  thrive  equally  when  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  preserving  its  ver- 
dure and  remarkable  freshness  of  appearance. 

"  A  mossy  rural  turf,  requiring  no  mowing  or  cutting  of  any  kind,  which 
may,  indeed,  be  said  to  need  no  care,  requires  no  eulogy,  and  by  these 
qualities  alone  recommends  itself  to  amateurs. 
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**  Its  propagation  is  very  easy,  either  by  seed  or  by  the  division  of  the 
stands,  which  may  be  separated  almost  infinitely  ;  a  small  package  of  the 
seeds,  or  a  few  tufts  of  the  plant,  are  therefore  sufficient  for  a  stock.  The 
sowing  should  be  in  tlie  open  air,  whether  in  pots  or  in  the  ground.  The 
seed  being  very  small,  should  be  very  slightly  covered,  or  it  is  sufficient  to 
leave  it  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  which  case  it  should  be  kept  in  the 
shade.  The  young  plants  should  be  pricked  out  into  the  open  ground,  where 
they  are  to  remain,  at  a  later  period.  If  it  is  intended  to  form  an  edging, 
the  plants  should  be  placed  at  a  distance  of  from  eight  to  ten  inches  apart.  If 
a  turf  walk  or  a  lawn  is  to  be  made,  the  plants  should  be  placed  checker- 
wise,  at  distances  of  six  or  eight  inches.  The  spread  of  the  plants  is  so 
rapid  that  they  will  soon  form  a  continuous  carpet,  compact  and  inimitable. 

"As  to  the  quality  of  soil  required,  this  plant  does  not  appear  to  be 
difficult,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  will  thrive  almost  any  w^iere  in  a  soil  some- 
what compact,  provided  there  are  a  few  inches  of  vegetable  mold.  If  the 
soil  is  not  naturally  compact,  it  should  be  made  so  by  using  the  roller. 

"Mr.  Lucien  Georges,  to  whom  is  due  the  initiative  of  employing  this 
plant  in  the  ornamentation  of  gardens,  gave  it  the  name  of  Sagina  aciai- 
laris  in  distributing  it  in  France  and  England.  In  England  it  was  supposed 
to  be  the  Spergxda  pilifera^  and  it  is  by  this  name  that  it  has  been 
announced  in  the  catalogues  and  brought  forward  in  the  horticultural 
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nals,  which  have  eulogized  it  very  highly.  In  consequence  of  this  name 
being  that  under  which  it  appeared  in  the  horticultural  world,  we  preserve 
it ;  it  is  proper  to  say,  however,  that  it  is  neither  Sagina  acinUaria  nor 
^pergyla  pUifera^  but  rather,  according  to  Professor  Decaisne,  Spergula  or 
Juaffina  9ubul€Uaj  an  indigenous  species  in  several  parts  of  France.*^ 
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ROTATION    IN    PLANTING. 

BT  ARCHIBALD  VBITCH,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

The  opinion  that  trees,  vegetables,  and  cereal  grains  do  not  succeed 
when  planted  more  than  once  on  the  same  piece  of  land  in  immediate 
succession,  has  its  foundation  in  experience  ;  and  the  advantages  derived 
from  a  close  adherence  to  the  rotation  system,  whether  in  the  garden  or  on 
the  farm,  is  so  evident  as  to  need  no  defence  ;  and  when  it  is  not  in  some 
measure  fallowed,  failure  and  disappointment  are  the  inevitable  results. 
But  while  this  is  true,  it  seems  as  if  the  injurious  effects  which  flow  from 
pursuing  an  opposite  course,  had  in  some  instances  been  overstated,  and 
reasons  assigned  which,  to  say  the  least,  are  unsatisfactory. 

It  lias  been  affirmed,  for  example,  that  *^  wheat  will  not  succeed  after 
wheat,  dahlias  after  dahlias,  even  by  manuring  the  ground ;"  whereas 
wheat  has  been  often  grown  in  this  way  without  disappointment;  and 
dahlias  have  been  planted  on  the  same  land  four  years  in  immediate  succes- 
sion, and,  what  is  noteworthy,  they  grew  better  and  produced  finer  flowers 
the  last  year  than  they  did  the  first.  Every  gardener  knows  thait  onions 
can  be  grown  on  the  same  land  for  a  series  of  years  without  any  sensible 
diminution  of  crop.  Still  it  is  admitted  such  examples  may  be  exceptional, 
and  insufficient  to  prevent  any  one  from  following  the  alternate  method  of 
raising  crops. 

What  is  true  of  the  Garden  and  the  Farm,  is  also  true  of  Fruit  and  Forest 
Trees,  and  abundant  evidence  could  be  adduced  to  show  that  by  planting 
any  of  those  in  immediate  succession,  they  do  not  succeed  well.  One 
remarkable  instance  of  this  came  under  my  observation  some  years  ago.  A 
gentleman  in  the  neighborhood  of  where  I  lived  owned  an  extensive  planta- 
tion of  old  trees,  consisting  chiefly  of  Scotch  Fir  and  Norway  Spruce  ;  these 
were  cut  down,  and  shortly  after  the  land  was  again  planted,  as  well  as  an 
additional  breadth  which  had  previously  been  under  wood.  The  conse- 
quences were,  the  young  trees  on  the  site  of  the  old  plantation  died  by  the 
thousand,  while  those  on  the  additional  piece  did  as  well  as  could  be  wished. 
At  the  time  the  old  trees  were  cut,  they  were  mostly  sound  and  growing 
rapidly,  and  many  bidding  fair  to  equal  those  famed  of  old, 

'*  Hewn  on  Norwegian  hilli,  to  be  the  maita 
Of  tome  great  admiral'* 

Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum-trees  have  often  failed  when  planted  in  a  similar 
way,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  cause  or  causes,  in  every  instance, 
had  been  the  same. 
How  to  account  for  such  failures  seems  no  easy  task,  and  yet  some  facts 
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can  be  stated  which  tend  in  some  measure  to  remove  the  difficulties  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  rightly  understanding  their  cause. 

The  opinion  is  entertained  by  some,  and,  indeed,  such  a  one  was  expressed 
by  an  eminent  fruit-grower  before  the  Scientific  Convention  in  this  city 
some  time  ago.  It  was  stated  that  "the  Apple  and  the  Pear  did  not  succeed 
after  the  Apple  and  the  Pear,  because  the  first  time  had  exhausted  the  land 
of  those  elements  necessary  for  their  growth.''  Now  there  can  not  be  a 
doubt  but  that  all  trees  exhaust  the  land  in  which  they  grow  to  a  certain 
extent ;  but  do  they  exhaust  it  so  much  as  to  account  for  the  succession 
trees  refusing  to  grow  at  all,  or,  in  some  instances,  lingering  in  a  weak 
and  diseased  condition  ?  That  such  a  proposition  is  insufficient  to  account 
for  the  failure  of  the  forest  trees  stated  above,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
they  were  in  the  high  noon  of  their  prime,  and  certainly  taxing  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  soil  greatly  more  than  what  the  saplings,  their  successors,  did  or 
could  do.  If  the  land  was  incapable  of  supporting  the  young  trees,  how 
account  for  its  ability  to  sustain  the  old  ?  For  the  sake  of  illustration,  take 
the  case  of  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon.  Speaking  of  those  trees,  M.  Lamartine, 
in  1832,  says,  *•  These  trees  diminish  in  every  succeeding  age.  Travellers 
formerly  counted  thirty  or  forty  ;  more  recently  seventeen  ;  more  recently 
still,  only  twelve.  There  are  now  but  seven.  These,  however,  from  their 
size  and  general  appearance,  may  be  fairly  presumed  to  have  existed  in 
Biblical  times.''  It  is  according  to  analogy  to  suppose  that  had  those  trees 
been  cut  down  any  time  during  the  last  thousand  years,  and  the  same  sort, 
or  any  of  their  congeners,  planted  instead,  they  would  not  have  succeeded 
any  more  than  those  already  referred  to  ;  and,  besides,  if  such  failures  are 
attributable  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  then  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  takes  a  Cedar  tree  more  than  a  thousand  years  to  accomplish  that 
which  a  Turnip  or  a  Beet  can  do  in  one. 

The  only  rational  way  of  accounting  for  such  phenomena  is,  to  refer  to  the 
agency  of  fungous  matter  in  the  ground  consequent  upon  the  decomposing 
roots  and  old  tree  stumps.  That  such  matter  is  present  in  cases  of  failure 
is  exceedingly  probable,  and  the  roots  of  the  young  trees  in  its  neighbor- 
hood, or  in  immediate  contact  with  it,  are  likely  to  become  diseased  and 
finally  perish.  Should  there  be  any  doubts  about  fungi  in  the  first  stage  of 
development  poisoning  the  roots  of  trees,  there  can  not  be  any  when  in  more 
advanced  stages  ;  as  the  mycelium  or  spawn,  which  consists  of  elongated 
cells,  often  tangled  and  web-like,  can  be  seen  without  the  aid  of  glass  or 
microscope,  spreading  over  and  destroying  the  roots  of  growing  plants. 
The  opinion  seems  to  be  generally  entertained  that  such  fungi  grows  only 
upon  putrescent  substances  and  the  tissues  of  decaying  roots.  In  its  nor- 
mal condition  it  may  be  so  ;  still  it  is  not  singular  to  see  the  mycelium 
attached  to  roots  still  alive.  The  observing  gardener  may  see  many  of 
the  injurious  effects  of  those  subterranean  enemies  of  vegetation,  as  they 
affect  many  of  the  crops  under  his  care.  Its  blighting  influence  may 
especially  be  seen  in  strawberry-beds,  when  by  mistake  they  have  been 
mulched  with  spent  tanner's  bark,  saw-dust,  or  chips  of  wood. 

To  be  practical,  as  regards  the  planting  of  young  trees  on  the  site  of  old 
orchards,  the  only  remedy  which  can  be  recommended  is,  that  care  should 
be  taken  to  remove  every  old  root  ;  and  that  can  be  done  only  by  trenching 
the  land  as  deep  as  the  roots  of  the  old  trees  had  descended  ;  or,  as  a  matter 
of  economy,  it  may  be  trench-plowed.     Whichsoever  method  is  adopted,  it 
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oaght  to  be  thoroughly  done.  The  roots,  as  they  are  gathered,  as  well  as 
the  branches  of  the  old  trees,  should  be  preserved  for  the  purpose  of  burning 
on  the  land :  and  while  doing  this,  as  much  of  the  land  itself  should  be 
burnt  as  can  conveniently  be  done.  This,  with  the  ashes  of  the  wood,  and 
bits  of  charcoal,  make  an  excellent  compost,  which  should  be  thoroughly 
worked  into  the  ground  as  deep  as  it  has  been  plowed  or  trenched,  as 
well  as  a  snflBcient  quantity  of  well-rotted  manure.  Should  these  conditions 
be  complied  with,  the  consequences  would  be,  the  land,  which  some  might 
consider  exhausted^  would  be  restored  to  its  pristine  purity  and  productive- 
ness. 

[The  above  is  an  interesting  topic  ;  and  while  we  agree  with  Mr.  V.  in 
regard  to  the  mode  of  overcoming  the  evil,  the  common  theory  on  the  subject 
by  no  means  accords  with  our  own  views. — Ed.] 
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"  That  is  a  fine  piece  of  Oak,"  remarked  an  experienced  and  very  intelli- 
gent person  the  other  day  while  looking  at  the  section  of  one  of  the  old 
principals  of  the  chapel  roof  of  Hampton  Court ;  "  how  fast  it  grew  on  thk 
SOUTH  8IDB 1 "  "  How  do  you  know  that  to  have  been  the  south  side  ?  "  was 
the  reply.  "  Oh  1  you  will  always  find  that  it  is  the  south  side  of  an  Oak 
tree  which  grows  fastest."  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  such  an  assertion 
had  met  our  ears  ;  but  we  had  imagined  the  opinion  to  be  confined  to  a  few 
very  old-fashioned  gardeners  and  woodmen  ;  in  this  we  were  mistaken.  Let 
us  then  endeavor  to  disabuse  the  horticultural  and  arboricultural  mind  of 
what  is  surely  a  great  error. 

Timber  is  formed  by  the  action  of  leaves,  and  in  no  other  possible  manner. 
That  is  a  law  to  which  there  is  no  exception  ;  and  there  we  take  our  stand. 
The  quantity  of  timber  will  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  area  of  leaves  ; 
that  is  to  say,  six  leaves  having  a  surface  of  twelve  square  inches  will  have 
as  much  timber-forming  power  as  twelve  leaves  having  the  same  surface. 
Such  being  the  case,  to  say  that  a  tree  has  always  most  timber  on  the  south 
side  is  the  same  as  saying  that  a  tree  has  most  leaves  or  a  greater  area  of 
foliage  on  the  south  than  on  any  other  side.     Is  that  true  ?    Certainly  not. 

A  tree  grows  near  the  north  wall  of  a  high  house  ;  on  the  side  next  the 
house,  namely,  the  south  side  of  the  tree,  there  is  least  timber,  while  on  the 
opposite  or  north  side  there  is  most.  The  following  figure  represents  a 
circular  wood,  with  four  trees  standing  on  its  circumference  at  the  cardinal 
points,  the  interior  of  the  wood  being  crowded.  At  N  the  principal  forma- 
tion of  timber  will  be  on  the  north  side  of  the  tree  ;  at  W  on  its  west  side, 
and  at  E  on  its  east  side.  If  a  tree  grows  singly,  without  any  hindrance  to 
its  regular  development,  it  will  have  the  same  quantity  of  foliage  on  each 
side,  and  the  production  of  timber  will  be  as  uniformly  concentrical  as  could 
be  represented  by  successive  circles  drawn  by  a  pair  of  compasses.  In  all 
these  cases  the  excess  of  timber  on  the  south  side  does  not  take  place  ;  no 
doubt  at  the  point  S  on  the  circle,  which  represents  the  south,  most  timber 
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will  be  formed  on  the  south  side,  but  without  any  greater  difference  than 
will  be  found  at  E,  N,  and  W.  Now  this  we  take  to  be  an  exact  statement 
of  what  happens  in  the  cases  supposed  ;  and  if  so,  the  popular  notion  to 
which  we  have  alluded  is  disposed  of. 

The  reason  why  there  is  most  timber  at  N,  E,  W,  and  S  on  the  above 
circle  is,  not  that  trees  are  exposed  to  one  point  of  the  compass  more  than 
another,  but  that  the  letters  represent  the  outside  of  the  wood.  On  that 
side  branches  form  most  abundantly,  leaves  are  larger,  and  the  roots  have 
more  space  than  they  can  have  on  the  side  next  the  interior  of  the  wood. 
Most  wood  is  formed  at  S  because  there  is  most  timber-forming  power  in 
action  there,  not  because  it  faces  the  south  ;  as,  indeed,  is  plainly  shown  at 


N,  which  has  least  timber  on  the  south  side.  Let  any  one  living  on  the 
south  coast  examine  the  trees  that  first  catch  the  sea  spray,  and  we  will 
engage  that  he  will  find,  without  an  exception— unless  the  sea  spray  is  in- 
operative, as  happens  to  Pinasters,  Evergreen  Oaks,  and  some  others — that 
the  smallest  quantity  of  timber  is  on  the  south  side.  For  there  the  branches 
are  broken  by  gales,  the  buds  are  nipped  by  salt,  and  the  leaves  are 
perpetually  perishing  under  the  influence  of  oceanic  action. 

Doubtless  it  often  happens  that  the  south  side  of  a  tree  has  most  timber, 
owing  to  a  variety  of  local  causes,  especially  exposure  to  cold,  cutting 
northerly  winds  acting  during  the  spring  upon  their  side.  But  it  is  evident 
that  the  excess  of  timber  in  such  a  case  is  not  due  to  the  aspect  being  south- 
ern, but  to  the  impossibility  of  timber  being  formed  on  the  northern  side, 
owing  to  injury  arising  out  of  the  causes  we  have  mentioned.  Were  the 
injurious  influences  to  proceed  from  the  southward,  then  there  would  be 
most  timber  on  the  north  side. 

To  some  this  little  explanation  may  seem  trifling  ;  but  even  if  the  matter 
itself  deserved  to  be  so  considered,  that  can  never  be  a  waste  of  time  which 
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establishes  the  minutest  point  of  troth.  In  gardening  most  especially, 
where  false  inferences  are  so  common  and  injorioas,  it  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  seize  upon  every  opportunity  of  showing  the  difference  between 
what  is  termed  post  hoc  and  propter  hoc;  that  is  to  say,  between  an  ac- 
cidental occurrence    and    a  necessary  consequence. — Juondon  Oardener^s 
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NEW   YORK    PIPPIN    APPLE. 

BT  D.  L.  ADAIB,  HAWB8VILLE,  KT. 

The  best  apple  we  have  in  southwestern  Kentucky,  southern  Indiana, 
and  Illinois,  I  think,  is,  without  doubt,  the  apple  generally  bearing  the  name 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  name  is,  no  doubt,  a  synonym,  and 
Western  pomologists  have  puzzled  themselves  no  little  to  give  it  a  proper 
one.  In  some  nursery  catalogues  it  is  represented  as  identical  with  Mon- 
mouth Pippin,  a  New  Jersey  apple,  smaller,  and  only  second  or  third-rate, 
and  not  near  so  good  a  keeper.  Some  make  it  identical  with  Newark  Pippin, 
a  smaller,  but  first-rate  yellowish  green  apple,  which  is  dissimilar  in  almost 
every  respect,  and  which  is  here  a  fall  or  early  winter  apple.  I  first 
received  the  New  York  Pippin  under  the  name  of  Funkhouser,  which  name 
it  received  from  a  German  gentlemen  of  that  name  in  Illinois,  who,  it  is 
said,  first  introduced  it  there;  and  I  notice  that  at  the  late  session  of  the 
Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society,  after  mature  deliberation,  they  voted 
that  it  should  be  henceforth  known  as  the  Carolina,  Against  this  I  beg  to 
enter  my  protest,  as  we  have  here,  along  the  Ohio  Valley,  an  apple  bearing 
that  name  which  is  very  popular  and  very  good,  but  quite  unlike  the  fruit 
under  consideration.  The  Carolina  is  a  deep  red  apple,  regularly  conical, 
and  not  so  large.  The  trees  are  as  dissimilar  as  the  fruit.  The  wood  of  the 
Carolina  is  a  very  light  yellow,  while  that  of  the  N.  Y.  Pippin  is  very  dark, 
and  at  the  forks  of  the  young  shoots,  and  where  the  spurs  put  out,  there  are 
enlargemen,ts  on  the  wood,  sometimes  as  large  as  a  boy's  marble,  while  the 
Carolina  has  nothing  of  the  sort  on  it. 

I  am  told  that  there  is  no  apple  by  that  name  known  in  New  York,  and, 
so  far  as  I  know,  it  is  not  described  in  any  fruit  book ;  but  as  it  is  our  best 
winter  apple,  I  should  like  to  know  its  true  name.  I  therefore  send  you  a 
drawing  of  it,  and  the  following  description  : 

FruU  roundish,  flattened,  often  conical,  irregular,  one-sided,  angular, 
with  one  or  more  prominent  ribs,  large  to  very  large  ;  the  specimen  from 
which  the  drawing  was  made  weighed  seventeen  ounces — weight  generally 
eight  to  seventeen  ounces  ; — color  greenish  yellow,  almost  entirely  over- 
spread with  light  red,  and  over  that  irregular  deep  red  stripes,  often  break- 
ing into  blotches  and  dashes  at  the  base  ;  brownish  green  specks  at 
intervals  of  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  all  over  the  fruit ; — stem  medium, 
rather  slender  ; — cavity  deep,  generally  triangular,  irregular,  greenish 
russety  to  the  surface  ; — calyx  large,  open  ; — basin  wide,  deep,  furrowed  ; — 
flesh  white,  slightly  tinged  with  yellow,  tender,  subacid,  aromatic  ; — shin 
thick,  tough,  and  leathery  ; — seeds  large,  dark  brown,  plump,  with  an 
enlargement  on  one  side  of  the  small  end  ; — quality  "  very  good  '*  to  **best ;" 
I, — season^  October  to  June. 
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It  i8  the  best  bearer  I  know  of,  not  excepting  the  Jennetting  ;  it  seldom  or 
never  fails  to  bear  a  good  crop,  which  is  owing  to  its  having  a  peculiarity 
that  I  have  never  noticed  in  any  other  apple,  which  is  thfs  :  in  the  spring 
it  sets  large  clusters  of  bloom  buds,  but  only  the  outer  circle  expand  while 
the  others  remain  dormant,  and  in  case  the  first  bloom  set  fruit  and  escape 
frosts,  those  reserve  buds  wither  and  fall  off;  but  in  case  of  any  fatal  acci- 
dent to  the  first  bloom  another  circle  expands,  and  even  though  the  bloom 
be  destroyed  twice  ox  tlirice,  there  is  still  a  chance  for  fruit 
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[We  do  not  remember  any  apple  around  New  York  answering  to  Mr. 
Aaair's  description.  At  first  we  thought  it  might  be  the  Twenty  Ounce,  but 
the  description  will  not  answer.  The  description  and  drawing  both  answer 
more  nearly  to  the  Monmouth  Pippin,  which  is  here  a  large  and  fine  apple. 
We  should  be  better  able  to  judge  if  Mr.  Adair  would  send  us  a  specimen 
in  its  season.  Mr.  A.  gives  good  reasons  why  it  should  not  be  called 
Carolina,  and  we  hope  they  will  be  heeded. — Ed.] 
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THE  NEQLEY  PEAR. 

(See  frontispiece.) 
BY    JAMES    8.   NEOLEY,    PITrSBURGH,   PA. 

Upwards  of  fifty  years  aj^o  my  grandfather  leased  a  lot  in  East  Liberty, 
to  a  man  by  the  name  of  Wolff,  who,  at  that  early  period,  was  noted  for  his 
skill  and  taste  in  Horticulture.  He  soon  covered  his  lot  with  fruit-trees, 
which  was  quite  an  undertaking  at  that  time  ;  but  he  did  not  remain  to  en- 
joy the  fruit,  but  sold  his  lease  to  another  person.  The  pear-tree  in  question 
stood  near  the  house,  and  thus  escaped  the  accidents  which  destroyed  many 
of  the  other  trees.  It  still  remains,  a  fine  old  healthy  tree,  never  failing  to 
produce  a  crop  of  its  delicious  fruit.  As  to  its  origin,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
it  is  a  seedling  ;  this  is  substantiated  by  the  opinion  of  those  persons  who 
were  familiar  with  the  trees  when  planted.  Another  very  strong  evidence 
is  the  fact  that  there  are  no  other  trees  of  a  similar  age  of  the  same  variety 
in  the  neighborhood.  My  grandfatlier  had  over  fifty  acres  in  orchard  at  that 
time,  containing  every  variety  of  fruit  which  could  be  obtained,  among 
which  was  every  other  variety  of  fruit  in  Wolff's  garden,  except  this  pear. 
Now,  if  its  quality  had  been  known,  or  it  had  been  a  grafted  tree,  he  would 
have  had  it,  or  it  would  have  found  its  way  into  some  of  the  old  pear 
orchards  of  the  neighborhood.  But  it  remained  in  its  isolated  position,  little 
known,  until  within  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  although  grafts  had  been  taken 
off  as  early,  perhaps,  as  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  tree  which  produced 
the  specimens  sent  to  Mr.  John  Jay  Smith  last  summer,  grows  in  my  uncle's 
garden,  in  rather  an  unfavorable  situation  for  the  pear.  It  was  the  only 
variety  out  of  fifty  which  bore  last  season.  It  has  not  failed  to  produce  a 
crop  since  it  commenced  to  bear,  though  I  fear  we  have  injured  it  this 
season  by  removing  all  the  young  wood  for  buds  and  grafts.  The  following 
brief  description  of  the  tree  and  fruit  may  be  interesting  : 

TVee  vigorous,  upright,  pyramidal,  and  very  symmetrical  in  growth  ; 
comes  early  into  bearing  ;  grows  free  on  both  pear  and  quince  stock. 

Wood  very  clean  reddish  brown,  stout,  and  short-jointed  ;  fruit-buds  very 
abundant,  sometimes  covering  all  the  young  wood. 

Foliage  abundant,  of  a  rich  reddish  green ;  remains  on  the  tree  until  late 
in  autumn. 

Flowers  large,  not  always  in  compact  clusters.  Fruit  above  medium, 
though  some  seasons  very  large,  obtusely  obovate,  nearly  regular,  sometimes 
a  perfect  pyriform.  Skin  a  rich  lemon,  shaded  with  bright  crimson,  quite 
free  from  specks  or  imperfections.  Flesh  white,  tender,  moderately  melting, 
very  juicy,  but  firm.  Flavor  rich  saccharine,  sprightly,  vinous,  highly  per- 
fumed, and  delicious.  Core  of  medium  size.  Hangs  a  long  time  on  the 
tree  ;  does  not  rot  prematurely  ;  is  in  season  from  last  of  August  to  the  end 
of  September.  It  commands  a  higher  price  than  any  other  pear  in  this 
market  of  its  season. 

This  pear  was  exhibited  by  me  at  the  Ohio  Pomological  Congress,  when 
held  in  Cincinnati.  The  president,  Mr.  Ernst,  mistook  it  for  the  Flemish 
Beauty,  until  he  had  tasted  it.  It  was  named  the  Negley  Pear  by  the  Fruit 
Committee  of  the  Pittsburgh  Horticultural  Society  the  season  before  ;  it 
then  obtained  a  special  premium,  and  last  season  was  considered  by  the 
Fruit  Committee  of  the  Agricultural  Society  as  the  best  pear  on  exhibition. 
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Mr.  Chas.  Downing  wrote  me  in  September,  saying  that  it  was  the  most 
beantiful  pear  he  ever  saw,  but  did  not  think  the  flesh  as  melting  as  could 
be  desired,  which  was,  no  doubt,  the  case  with  those  sent  him,  as  they  were 
pulled  before  being  ripe,  and  they  lose  flavor  if  ripened  off  the  tree.  I 
would  hesitate  to  recommend  this  pear  so  highly,  for  fear  of  having  my  mo- 
tives questioned,  were  it  not  so  highly  esteemed  in  this  neighborhood,  and 
the  character  given  by  mc  so  easily  sustained  by  reference. 


LOVE  OP  HOME— RURAL  EMBELLISHMENTS. 

BT   C.   N.    BBMBNT. 

Therb  are  few  things  better  calculated  to  attach  us  to  our  homes — where 
the  social  virtues  love  to  congregate,  and  to  dispense  their  blessings — than 
rural  embellishments.  This  is  true  whether  we  apply  the  term  to  our 
neighborhood,  or  individual  abode.  The  public  grounds  about  the  great 
cities  of  Europe,  some  of  which  comprise  an  area  uf  five  hundred  acres,  are 
the  theme  of  general  admiration,  the  theatres  of  healthful  exercise  and 
recreation,  and  the  sources  of  high  intellectual  enjoyment.  The  lesser  towns, 
villages,  and  cities,  even  of  our  own  country,  owe  more  of  their  charm  and 
interest  to  the  trees  and  plants  which  embellish  their  squares,  streets,  and 
grounds,  in  the  eye  of  a  man  of  taste,  than  to  any  ostentatious  show  of 
brick  and  mortar  ;  more  to  the  beauties  of  nature  than  to  the  works  of  man. 
Nay,  the  highest  efforts  of  human  intellect  are  in  vain  put  in  requisition  to 
imitate  the  handiwork  of  the  Creator.  And  when  we  come  down  to  sub- 
urban residences,  and  even  to  the  unostentatious  abode  of  the  farmer,  how 
are  their  beauties  heightened,  and  their  value  enhanced,  by  a  screen  of 
ornamental  trees  and  a  well-kept  garden. 

Loudon  informs  us,  that  in  travelling  trom  Strasburg  to  Munich,  he 
passed  through  a  continued  avenue  of  fruit  and  forest  trees,  planted  on  both 
sides  of  the  highway,  for  more  than  one  hundred  miles.  Who  that  has 
visited  our  beautiful  city  of  Poughkeepsie,  or  that  has  passed  through  New 
England  in  summer,  has  not  admired  in  some  of  the  villages  the  beautiful 
trees  with  which  they  are  in  a  measure  enshrouded. 

As  to  the  effect  of  planting  upon  the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  the  late 
Mr.  A.  J.  Downing,  in  a  well-written  article  upon  this  subject,  justly  re- 
marks :  "  Many  a  dreary  and  barren  prospect  may  be  rendered  interesting, 
many  a  natural  or  artificial  deformity  hidden,  and  the  effects  of  almost  every 
landscape  improved,  simply  by  the  judicious  employment  of  trees.  The 
most  fertile  country  would  appear  but  a  desert  without  them,  and  the  most 
picturesque  scenery  in  every  part  of  the  globe  has  owed  to  them  its  brightest 
charm.  Added  to  this,  by  recent  improvements  in  the  art  of  transplanting, 
the  ornamental  planter  of  the  present  day  may  realize,  almost  immediately, 
what  was  formerly  the  slow  and  regular  production  of  years." 

As  to  the  effect  of  planting  and  gardening  upon  the  body  and  mind  of 
those  who  engage  in  these  pursuits,  we  offer  tlie  following  extracts  from 
Loudon's  Suburban  Gardener;  and  we  recommend  them  to  the  special  notice 
of  all  gentlemen  who  are  troubled  with  dyspeptic  or  hypochondriac  affec- 
tions. 

<*  There  is,"  says  our  author,  *'  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from 
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performing  the  operations  of  gardening,  independently  of  the  health  re- 
sulting from  this  kind  of  exercise.  To  labor  for  the  sake  of  arriving  at  a 
result,  and  to  be  successful  in  attaining  it,  as  cause  and  effect,  is  attended  by 
a  certain  degree  of  satisfaction  to  the  mind,  however  simple  or  rude  the 
labor  may  be,  and  however  unimportant  the  result  obtained.  To  be  con- 
vinced of  this,  we  have  only  to  imagine  ourselves  to  be  employed  in  any 
labor  from  which  no  result  ensues,  but  that  of  fatiguing  the  body,  or 
wearying  the  mind  ;  the  turning  a  wlM?el,  for  example,  that  is  connected 
with  no  machinery,  or  if  connected,  effects  no  useful  purpose  ;  the  carrying 
a  weight  from  one  point  to  another  and  back  again  ;  or  the  taking  a  walk 
without  any  object  in  view,  but  the  negative  one  of  pursuing  health.  Thus 
it  is  not  only  a  condition  of  our  nature,  that  in  order  to  secure  health  we 
must  labor  ;  but  we  must  also  labor  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  something 
useful  or  agreeable.  Now,  of  the  different  kinds  of  useful  things  produced 
by  labor,  those  things  surely  which  are  living  beings,  and  which  grow  and 
undergo  changes  before  our  eyes,  must  be  more  productive  of  enjoyment 
than  such  as  are  mere  brute  matter, — the  kind  of  labor  and  other  circum- 
stances being  the  same.  Hence  a  man  who  plants  a  tree,  a  hedge,  or  sows 
a  grass-plat  in  bis  garden,  lays  a  more  certain  foundation  for  enjoyment, 
than  he  who  builds  a  wall  or  lays  down  a  gravel  walk;  and  hence  the  en- 
joyment of  a  citizen  whose  recreation  is  at  his  suburban  garden,  must  be 
higher  in  the  scale  than  that  of  him  who  amuses  himself  in  the  plat  round 
his  bouse,  with  shooting  at  a  mark,  or  playing  at  bowles. 

"  One  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  resources  of  enjoyment  resulting  from 
the  possession  of  a  garden,"  continues  our  author,  *•  is  the  endless  variety 
which  it  produces,  either  by  the  perpetual  progress  of  vegetation  which  is 
going  forward  in  it  to  maturity,  dormancy,  or  decay,  or  by  the  almost  im- 
measurable kinds  of  plants  which  may  be  raised  even  in  the  smallest  gar- 
den. Even  the  same  trees,  grown  in  the  same  garden,  are  undergoing 
perpetual  changes  throughout  the  year  ;  and  trees  also  change  in  every 
succeeding  year  relatively  to  that  which  is  past;  because  they  become 
larger  and  larger  as  they  advance  in  age,  and  acquire  more  and  more  their 
characteristic  and  mature  form.  Independently  of  the  variety  of  change 
resulting  from  the  variety  of  plants  cultivated,  every  month  throughout  the 
year  has  its  particular  operations  and  its  products;  nay,  it  would  not  be  too 
much  to  say,  that  during  six  months  of  the  year,  a  change  takes  place,  and 
is  perceptible  in  the  plants  of  a  garden  every  day;  and  every  day  has  in 
consequence  its  operations  and  its  products." 

In  conclusion  :  A  bountiful  Providence  has  given  the  vegetable  kingdom 
for  our  sustenance,  employment,  and  highest  intellectual  enjoyment;  and 
has  scattered  these  elements  of  happiness,  with  a  profuse  hand,  everywhere 
within  our  reach.  It  is  left  with  us  to  enjoy  them  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  as  we  learn  to  appreciate  their  value,  and  exert  ourselves  to  apply 
them  to  their  proper  use.  The  brute  is  content  to  satisfy  its  wants.  Man, 
the  lord  of  creation,  should  have  a  higher  aim — because  he  has  higher 
sources  of  enjoyment  than  the  brute,  and  higher  duties  to  perform  ;  he  is 
the  husbandman  appointed  to  take  care  of  and  nurture  the  great  vineyard, 
and  to  carry  out  the  wise  purposes  of  the  all-bountiful  Giver. 

A  taste  for  flowers,  and  the  external  rural  embellishments  of  the  houses 
and  grounds,  we  are  happy  to  say,  is  everywhere  springing  up.  Besides,  its 
strong  tendency  to  multiply  attachments  to  home  is  among  the  best  safe- 
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guards  of  virtne,   and,  furnishing  sources  of   delightful  recreation,  it  is 
highly  conducive  to  intellectual  and  moral  improvement 

Our  advice  to  the  youiig  is  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  rural  embellishment, 
as  a  preventive  of  bad  habits,  and  as  the  source  of  substantial  and  inno- 
cent pleasures. 
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THE     PANSY.     . 

BY  J.  H.  FRY,  NEW   BRIGHTON,   STATKN   ISLAND. 

The  beauty  of  this  plant  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  when  seen  under 
good  cultivation  ;  for  the  Pansy,  above  all  other  plants,  mitst  have  a  rich, 
light  soil  to  develop  its  good  qualities,  both  as  regards  size  of  flower  and 
depth  of  color.  Experience  shows  that  to  grow  Pansies  in  what  might  be 
called  good  soil  for  other  plants,  but  too  loamy  for  this,  only  produces  small 
flowers  and  thin  petals.  Having  seen  the  same  variety  under  both  treat- 
ments, I  am  convinced  of  the  fact.  Half  a  dozen  good  varieties  are  plenty 
to  start  with.  Plant  them  out  in  a  situation  not  exposed  to  the  mid-day 
sun  ;  save  seed  from  the  largest  and  most  distinct  flowers  as  early  in  the 
season  as  possible.  Although  there  are  a  great  many  varieties  under  this 
name,  yet  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  keep  them  through  the  summer  season. 
The  best  method  for  obtaining  a  good  crop  of  plants  and  flowers  in  the 
spring  is,  by  sowing  seed  at  the  proper  time,  and  relying  entirely  upon  seed- 
lings every  season  ;  for,  depend  upon  it,  you  will  get  from  young,  vigorous 
plants  finer  and  a  much  larger  quantity  of  blooms,  than  from  old  stunted 
plants  that  are  kept  from  year  to  year  ;  and  as  variety  is  charming,  that  you 
will  obtain  also.  If  seed  are  sown  the  latter  part  of  July,  or  beginning  of 
August,  in  a  frame,  good  plants  will  be  produced  by  October.  Prepare 
another  frame  with  well-rotted  manure  and  leaf-mold,  press  it  well,  and  fill 
to  within  six  inches  of  the  glass.  Set  the  plants  out  six  or  eight  inches 
apart  each  way.  In  November  they  will  commence  to  bloom,  and  keep  on 
through  the  winter  if  well  protected  from  the  frost  In  March  and  April 
they  will  flower  very  freely.  As  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit,  plant  them 
out  in  a  half-shady  situation,  and  during  the  months  of  May  and  June  they 
will  be  interesting  objects. 

The  best  plan  for  obtaining  seed  for  another  season  is  by  leaving  a  few 
plants  of  the  largest  and  most  distinctly  marked  flowers  in  the  frame,  where 
3^on  can  bestow  a  little  extra  care  on  them  by  watering  when  necessary,  and 
also  for  gathering  the  seed;  for,  if  left  too  long,  the  capsules  will  burst,  and 
you  will  be  likely  to  lose  most  of  it.  Even  if  grown  as  a  frame-flower  only, 
like  the  Neapolitan  violet,  the  Pansy  will  pay  for  the  trouble. 

[With  his  communication,  Mr.  Pry  sent  us  some  specimens  of  his  flowers, 
which  were  good  evidence  of  his  skill  and  the  value  of  his  mode  of  growing 
the  Pansy.-— Ed.] 
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Communications,  Letters,  Catalogues,  Periodicals,  &c.,  intended  for  the 
perusal  of  the  Editor,  and  packages  by  Expres.^,  should  be  directed  to  the 
'care  of  C.  M.  Saxton,  25  Park  Row,  New  York.     Exclianges  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  *'  The  Horticultcrist." 


We  are  fearful  that  Bome  of  our  friends  will  think  that  we  have  neglected  them ;  but  the 
simple  fact  is  that  we  have  lately  been  subjected  to  so  great  a  pressure  that  we  have  been 
unable  to  do  what  we  could  wish.  Hereafter,  however,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  do  better.  We 
have  received  the  proceedings  of  several  Horticultural  Societies,  and  thank  our  friends  for  send- 
ing tbem.  We  shall  in  the  future  endeavor  to  make  room  for  such  matters  promptly,  when- 
ever they  are  of  general  interest. 

Mr.  Bright*8  New  Book.— Bright's  Single  Stem,  Dwarf,  and  Renewal  System  of  Grape- 
Culture,  adapted  to  the  Vineyard,  the  Grapery,  and  the  Fruiting  of  Vines  in  Pots,  on  Trellises, 
Arbors,  Slc. — We  have  read  Mr.  Bright's  book  with  peculiar  interest,  as  setting  forth,  on  the 
subject  of  '*  inside  borders,*'  a  principle  which  we  have  thoroughly  tested  for  many  years,  and 
know  to  be  sound.  We  have  already  so  fully  endorsed  it  elsewhere,  that  it  would  seem  to 
be  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  further  here.  We  have  experienced  no  small  difficulty  in 
getting  a  good  hollow  wall  built,  and  are  therefore  inclined  to  regard  Mr.  Bright's  detachment 
an  improvement,  since  it  secures  the  border  from  external  influences  under  all  circumstances. 
In  his  article  in  our  present  number,  Mr.  Bright  has  supplied  what  is  a  defect  in  bis  book,  viz., 
an  abundant  supply  of  water  in  tanks  which  shall  be  entirely  under  control.  Another  new  feature 
in  Mr.  Bright's  work  is  the  ''  single  stem  renewal  system.''  This,  to  us,  is  entirely  new,  and  is 
enforced  with  so  many  good  arguments,  that  we  bespeak  for  it  a  fair  and  thorough  trial.  Bj 
confining  the  energies  of  the  vine  to  the  production  of  one  thing  at  a  time,  we  should  naturally 
expect  to  obtain  that  thing  in  perfection,  whether  it  be  wood  or  fruit ;  and  this  is  what  Mr. 
Bright  proposes  to  do.  There  is  one  particular,  however,  in  which  our  practice  would  differ 
from  Mr.  Bright's.  We  do  not  like  vines  from  layers,  and  we  should  therefore  prepare  plants 
from  eyes  or  cuttings,  and  with  these  replace  the  old  vines  as  circumstances  should  demand. 
Before  replacing  any  vines,  however,  we  should  cut  the  old  ones  down  to  within  a  foot  of  the 
ground,  and  rely  upon  forcing  a  dormant  bud ;  and  we  should  expect  to  succeed  in  so  doing  in 
a  large  proportion  of  cases,  and  get  a  good  growth.  If  wo  failed  to  do  this  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  we  should  then  resort  to  replanting.  But  this  is  a  matter  which  does  not  detract  from 
the  merit  of  Mr.  Bright's  '*  single  stem  renewal  system,"  the  great  point  which  he  here  makes 
being  the  production  of  more  and  better  grapes  than  can  be  obtained  by  any  of  the  systems  now 
io  use.  We  hope  that  this  renewal  system,  whether  applied  to  graperies  or  vineyards,  and  also 
the  inside  borders  for  graperie8,^will  meet  with  a  fair  and  impartial  trial. 
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RoESSLE's  Celery  Book.— How  to  Caltivate  and  Preserve  Celery.  Bj  Theopbilus 
Roessle,  of  the  Delavan  House,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Edited,  with  a  Pre&ce,  by  Henry  S.  Olcott. — 
Mr.  Roessle  has  for  tome  years  been  known  as  a  successful  fi^rower  of  Celery,  and  the  present 
▼olume  gives  us  the  details  of  his  practice.  In  some  respects  we  should  be  loath  to  follow  it. 
For  example,  he  says  Celery  seed  should  be  sown  an  inch  deep.  We  d<»ubt  whether  one  seed 
in  a  hundred  will  vegetate  at  that  depth  ;  certainly  not  very  speedily.  The  better  and  more  usual 
plan  is  to  sow  the  seed  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  His  manner  of  treating  the  plants  in 
the  hotbed  we  consider  defective.  It  is  a  good  plan,  as  he  recommends,  to  let  the  weeds  first 
come  up ;  but  he  greatly  errs  in  spading  over  the  beds  after  destroying  them,  for  he  thereby 
insures  the  (irrowth  of  a  second  crop,  and  his  bed  is  no  better  than  at  the  beginning.  We 
have  tried  this  too  often  not  to  be  familiar  with  the  result  Our  practice  is  to  disturb  the  soil 
as  little  as  possible  in  destroying  the  weeds :  the  celery  (or  whatever  seed  may  be  sown)  then 
eomes  up  comparatively  clean.  The  system  of  blanching  by  two  earthings  is  quite  common 
among  gardeners  ;  those,  however,  who  wish  to  produce  extra  large  and  fine  heads,  repeat  the 
earthing  a  number  of  times ;  but  this  repeated  earthing  Mr.  Roessle  condemns.  There  must" 
be  some  merit  in  a  plan,  however,  which  produces  fine,  crisp,  solid  heads  weighing  from  seven  to 
nine  pounds  each.  The  plan  recommended  for  preserving  the  plants  is  a  good  one,  and  has 
been  very  successful  in  the  hands  of  the  author.  The  secret  of  his  success,  however,  in  Celery 
gn)wing,  consists,  in  our  opinion,  in  the  thorough  manner  in  which  his  trenches  are  prepared  ; 
and  his  views  on  this  point  should  be  carefully  read.  The  volume  is  handsomely  printed  in 
large  type,  and  the  editor's  finished  pen  is  manifest  on  every  page.  The  work  is  published 
by  the  author,  but  may  be  had  of  Saxton,  Barker,  Sc  Co.,  25  Park  Row,  New  York,  for  $1. 


Old  Jata  Coppee-Pot. — Some  considerate  friend  has  placed  on  our  table  (a  good  place 
for  it,  by-the-by)  an  **  Old  Java  Coffee-Pot"  We  mean  to  put  the  cofiee  through  according  to 
directions,  and  expect  to  be  able  to  report "  flavor"  in  our  next.  In  the  mean  time,  Bartlett 
and  Lesley  will  continue  to  manufacture  it  at  426  Broadway,  New  York. 


New  Seedling  Camellia.— We  have  received  from  Mr.  Buchanan  a  very  fine  Seedling 
Camellia,  named  Mrt.  Budianan,  which  we  shall  hereafter  describe  with  a  drawing. 


DioscoREA  Batatis. — Mr.  Chorlton  has  sent  us  some  very  fine  roots  of  the  Diosoorea, 
weighing  two  and  a  half  pounds  each.    We  have  eaten  nothing  better  in  this  way. 


Isabella  Wine.— We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Bartholmew,  of  Westfield,  Chatauque  Co., 
N.  Y.,  for  samples  of  Isabella  and  Blackberry  Wines,  the  latter  being  very  good  of  its  kind. 
The  Isabella  is  a  real  wine,  without  any  foreign  addition  whatever,  is  as  clear  as  a  cr>-stal,  with  a 
fine  aroma,  and  comes  fully  up  to  the  mark  of  a  first-rate  article. 


The  Human  Voice  ;  its  right  Management  in  Speaking,  Reading,  and  Debating,  including 
the  Principles  of  true  Eloquence,  together  with  the  Functions  of  the  Vocal  Organs :  the 
Motion  of  the  Letters  of  the  Alphabet ;  the  Cultivation  of  the  Ear ;  the  Disorders  of  the 
Vocal  and  Articulating  Organs;  Origin  and  Construction  of  the  English  Language;  proper 
Methods  of  Delivery ;  remedial  Effects  of  Reading  and  Speaking,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  W.  W. 
Cazalet,  A.  M.,  Cantab.  New  York,  Fowler  and  Wells,  308  Broadway.— This  is  by  no  means 
the  least  meritorious  of  the  useful  and  popular  works  issued  by  the  Messrs.  Fowler  and  Wells. 
While  dissenting  from  some  of  the  views  of  the  author,  we  find  so  much  that  is  useful,  and  that 
ought  to  be  more  generally  known  and  understood,  that  we  give  the  work  a  hearty  commenda- 
tion. Though  it  seems  to  have  been  written  mainly  tr>  meet  the  wants  of  special  cases, 
we  know  of  no  class  of  readers  who  would  not  be  greatly  benefited  by  giving  it  a  careful 
perusal. 


Address  delivered  before  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  at  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing, Albany,  February  9,  I860,  by  Abraham  B.  Conger. — We  are  indebted  to  Secretary 
Johnson  for  n  copy  of  the  above  Address,  received  too  late,  however,  for  notice  in  our  present 
number.    We  shall  read  it  hereafter. 

The  Historical  Magazine,  and  Notes  and  Q.uerie.s  concerning  the  AntiqultieB,  History, 
and  Biography  of  America.  April,  1860. — An  able  publication,  devoted  exclusively  to  our 
domestic  history  and  antiquities,  and  Embracing  among  its  contributors  the  beat  historical 
writers  of  the  day.  

Brooklyn  Horticultural  Society.— The  Spring  Exhibition  of  this  society  was  held  at 
the  Atheneum  on  the  1 1th,  12th,  and  13th  of  April.  The  exhibition  will  take  its  place  among  the 
best  which  the  Society  has  held,  and  in  a  pecuniary  point  was  successful  beyond  what  was 
anticipated.  Had  the  result,  in  this  respect,  been  otherwise,  the  citizens  of  Brookljrn  woiild, 
for  some  years  at  least,  have  been  deprived  of  a  means  of  enjoyment  which  they  have  been 
quite  too  tardy  in  appreciating. 

In  all  floral  exhibitions  there  is  some  one  feature  which  gives  character  to  the  scene,  and  on 
this  occasion  it  was  the  Azalea.  Large,  skilfully. grown,  well  covered  vrith  bloom,  diversified 
in  their  colors,  they  doubtless  met  the  requirements  of  the  most  fastidious  taste ;  and  while  we 
have  no  fault  to  find  in  these  respects,  we  should  be  glad  if  hereafter  some  of  our  Azalea 
growers' would  abandon  the  low.  flat,  spreading  form  now  almost  universal,  and  adopt  a  shape 
somewhat  approaching  a  pyramid  or  a  shaft.  It  would  give  greater  diversity  of  form,  and  thus 
add  vastly  to  the  interest  of  the  exhibition,  while  at  the  same  time  it  would  give  additional 
scope  to  the  gardener's  skill.  Among  the  "  solid  men''  of  the  exhibition  may  be  mentioned 
Messrs.  Van  Voorst,  Langley,  Menand,  Hoyt,  Patrick,  Bogers,  Low,  &c.,  represented  by  their 
respective  gardeners.  Of  the  specialties  of  these  gentlemen  we  shall  have  something  to  say 
on  another  occasion.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  the  President,  J.  W. 
Degrauw,  Esq.,  to  whose  unflagging  energies  and  enthusiasm  the  public  are  indebted  for  these 
beautiful  floral  exhibitions. 

Mr.  Fleming,  gardener  to  C.  Van  Voorst,  Esq.,  of  Jersey  City,  exhibited  a  rare  collection  of 
plants,  and  their  fine  condition  showed  him  to  be  a  careful  and  skilful  man.  Among  the  moat 
noteworthy,  we  may  mention  a  number  of  variegated  leaved  Begonias ;  six  Caladiuma,  the  ^nest 
being  Cbantinii  and  argyrites;  Medinella  magnifica ;  Rudgea  leucocepbala,  a  new  plant  with 
large  clusters  of  white  flowera  like  a  tuberose;  five  Orchids  in  bloom,  viz.,  Oncidium  lucidnm 
guttatam,  Dendrobium  aggregatum,  D.  Orifiithii,  Odontoglossum  cordatum,  and  Cattleya 
MoBsiee, the  last  a  splendid  plant;  Bhapala  corcovadensis,  a  splendid  evergreen  plant,  and 
believed  to  be  the  largest  in  the  country ;  Guzmannia  picta,  Maranta  vittata,  Aralia  reticuhita, 
Ananaasa  sativa  variegata,  Dracaena  indivisa,  several  fine  Epacrisand  Azaleas,  and  an  Ancactoch- 
ilus  setaceus,  the  last,  in  our  opinion,  the  finest  plant  in  the  room. 

Mr.  Menand,  of  Albany,  exhibited  a  large  collection  of  plants,  embracing  a  number  of  rare 
and  finely  grown  specimens,  among  which  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  Dammara  Brownii, 
a  new  plant  from  Australia ;  Caladium  Cbantinii,  Maranta  eximia,  M.  vittata,  and  M.  regulis ; 
Rogiera  cordata,  Blumen  crataliense.  Viburnum  nitidum,  a  splendid  specimen  nearly  eight  feet 
high,  and  covered  with  bloom ;  Acacia  pubescens  hybrida ;  several  beautiful  Ericas ;  Andoninia 
capitata ;  Melaleuca  fulgens ;  Pimelea  decusaata  and  P.  Hendersonii,  beautiful  specimens ; 
Medinella  magnifica;  Tradescantia  discolor  vittata;  Dendrobium  nobile;  a  large  number  of 
Ferns,  and  many  other  fine  and  rare  plants. 

From  Mr.  Gordon,  gardener  to  £.  Hoyt,  Esq.,  Astoria,  a  splendid  collection  of  large  and  well 
grown  Azaleas,  such  as  Iveryana,  extranii,  optima,  amoana,  Beauty  of  Europe,  Slc.  ;  Epaoris 
eampannlata  rubra  grand iflora;  Erioatemon  buxifolia  andE.  intermedia;  Aphelexis  purpurea 
maerantha;  Boronia  tetrandra  and  B.  MoUinit;  four  beautiful  Ericas,  including  ventrieosa 
oorusceDB  and  eocoinea  minor ;  Burchella  capensis,  and  other  fiue  things. 
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From  Mr.  Murray,  ^rdener  to  J.  Patriek,  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  a  collection  of  finely  grown 
planta, embracing  several  beautiful  Azaleas;  Eriostemon  intermedia;  Lacbenaultia  formosa, 
TropoBoInm  tricolor,  Cborosema  Hencbmanniii  one  of  the  best  grown  plants  in  the  room,  and 
very  pretty  ;  Boronia  pinnata,  and  a  namber  of  otber  good  things. 

From  Mr.  Hamlyn,  gardener  to  W.  C.  Langley,  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  a  very  choice  collection  of 
plants,  among  which  were  Marantas,  Crotons,  Lycopodiams,  Ferns  in  great  variety,  Azaleas, 
Begonia  ricinfolia  maculata,  Phoenix  dactyllfera,  B^hmeria  argentea,  Tradescantia  discolor 
argentia,  Pitcaimia  punicea,  Ciesus  discolor,  Rhapala  corcovadensis,  Farfugium  grande,  some 
very  beautiful  Ericas,  and  a  number  of  other  plants. 

The  other  collections  contained  mostly  the  same  kinds  of  plants,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
repeat  the  names.  Mr.  Rauch  showed  a  large  collection  of  plants,  including  Roses,  Azaleas, 
Camellia  A.  J.  Downing,  (very  fine.)  Begonias,  Ericas,  Aralia  quinqnifolia,  Aspedistria  elatior 
variegata,  Boronia  crenulata,  iSelaginella  paradoxa,  Bilbergias,  and  many  other  pretty  things. 

Mr.  Dailledouze  exhibited  a  fine  lot  of  Monthly  Carnations,  some  of  the  best  being  La  Paon, 
Indispensable  White,  La  Pur^t^,  De  Beranger,  Grenadier,  Haten,  Le  Grandeur,  Variegata. 
Also  a  fine  bloom  of  the  new  Rose  America,  and  the  best  collection  of  Pansies  we  have  ever 
seen. 

Mr.  Hudson  presented  a  very  good  design  for  a  small  garden,  in  working  order. 

Mr.  Weir  exhibited  Pot  Plants,  Bouquets,  dtc,  and  several  pots  of  Spergula  piltfera,  a 
beautiful  moss-like  plant  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  grass  on  lawns. 

From  Messrs.  Poynter  &  Foddy,  cut  flowers,  Roses,  Ac.  From  Mr.  Templeton,  very  fine 
Cinerarias  ;  some  good  ones  also  from  Mr.  Egan.  From  Mr.  Park,  a  pair  of  Hand  Bouquets. 
From  Mr.  Zeh,  a  basket  and  collection  of  fine  pot  plants.  From  Mr.  Egan,  a  plate  of  Snap 
Beans.     From  Mr.  Schmeig,  Lettuce  and  Radishes.     From  Mr.  Jones,  some  Hothouse  Grapes. 

Mr.  Hochstein  exhibited  a  finely  executed  design  for  a  Diploma  in  water  colors,  very  appro- 
priate for  a  society  of  this  kind.  We  append  a  list  of  the  succensful  competitors,  which  must 
complete  our  remarks  for  the  present,  with  the  announcement  that  the  Society  will  give  another 
exhibition  about  the  second  week  in  June. 

Mr.  Menand  took  first  prizes  for  the  best  collection  of  plants,  f  18 ;  for  best  Cacti,  ^ ;  best 
specimen  plant,  $4 ;  best  Ericas,  $4.  Second  prizes  for  Greenhouse  plants,  $8 ;  for  Labeling,  $1. 

Mr.  Fleming  took  firtl  prizes  for  best  four  Stove  Plants,  f8;  best  six  variegated 
leaved  plants.  $6;  best  single  do.,  f3;  best  two  Orchids,  f5;  best  single  do.,  f3;  best  cut 
Camellias,  f  3 ;  special  prizes  for  ornamental  leafed  plant,  f2,  and  Caladiums,and  Begonias,  $2. 

Mr.  Ranch  took  ^m  prizes  for  best  six  Roses,  $5;  best  Labeling,  f2.  Second  prixes  for 
collection  of  plants,  f  10 ;  for  Flower  Basket,  $3 ;  for  three  Azaleas,  $8. 

Mr.  Hamlyn  took  Jirtt  prizes  for  best  Ferns,  f  8  ;  best  four  Ericas,  $8;  best  two  Ericas,  $5 ; 
best  four  Gloxinias,  |4 ;  best  6  Pinks,  $3.  Second  prizes  for  variegated  leaved  plant,  $2;  for 
single  Azalea,  $2. 

Mr.  Gordon  took  firti  prizes  for  best  eight  Greenhouse  plants,  $12 ;  best  six  Azaleas,  $10 ; 
best  single  Azalea,  $4.    Second  prizes  for  four  Ericas,  $6. 

Mr.  Murray  took  firU  prizes  for  best  three  Azaleas,  $5 ;  best  single  Rose,  $3.  Second  prizes 
for  four  Greenhouse  plants,  $5;  for  single  Erica,  $2;  six  cut  Camellias,  $2. 

Mr.  Weir  took  first  prizes  for  best  Parlor  Bouquet,  $5.     Second^  for  two  Greenhouse  plants,  $3. 

Mr.  Zeh  took  first  prizes  for  best  two  Greenhouse  plants,  $5;  best  Chinese  Primrose,  $1. 
Third,  for  Hand  Bouquets,  $2 ;  and  Basket,  $2. 

Mr.  Reddy  took  first  prizes  for  beet  three  Scarlet  Geraniums,  f4 ;  best  single  Fuchsia,  $2. 

Mr.  Jones  took  first  prize  for  best  two  bunches  of  Grapes^  $6.  Serond,  for  specimen 
phint,  $2. 

Mr.  Templeton  took  first  prizes  for  best  four  Cinerarias,  f  4  ;  best  cut  flowers,  $5.    Second^ 
Azaleas,  $6 ;  for  three  Scarlet  Geraniums,  $2. 
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Mr.  Tanner  took  first  prizes  for  be«t  tliree  Fuchsias,  $4 ;  best  six  Hyacinths,  $3 ;  best 
Annual,  f  1 ;  best  six  heads  of  Lettuce,  $1 ;  Bush  Beans,  $1. 

Mr.  Schmeig  took  first  prizes  for  best  double  Chinese  Primrose,  ^1 ;  best  six  stalks  of 
Rhubarb,  $1 ;  best  Radishes,  $1. 

Messns.  Dailledouze  &  Tellar  took  firsi  prizes  for  best  four  Auriculas,  $3 ;  best  four  Monthly 
Carnations,  $3. 

Messrs.  Pointer  &  Toddy  took  fimt  prizes  for  best  twelve  Pansies,  $1;  best  Flower 
Basket,  $5. 

Mr.  Walter  Park  took^r^  prize  for  best  Hand  Bouquets,  $4. 

Mr.  Hudson  took  second  prize  for  Hand  Bouquets,  $3. 

Mr.  Egan  took>ira^  prize  fur  best  Sea-kale,  $1. 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  awarded  a  special  prize  for  his  fine  seedling  Camellia,  Mrs.  Buchanan. 

In  conclusion,  we  congratulate  the  members  of  the  Society  upon  their  happy  succese,  and 
hope  it  may  act  as  a  stimulus  for  increased  exertion  for  the  future.  We  would  suggest  that 
hereafter  the  names  of  the  exhibitors  be  attached  to  their  plants.  We  have  endeavored  to 
credit  the  proper  owners,  but  doubtless  have  made  some  errors  because  of  this  absence  of 
names. 

The  Austin  Strawberry.— Mr.  Carpenter  has  shown  us  some  plants  of  this  new  Straw- 
berry, which  are  stout  enough  to  bear  berries  of  almost  any  size.  We  know  Mr.  Carpenter  so 
well,  that  we  do  not  believe  he  would  have  anything  to  do  with  it  unless  he  knew  it  to  be  what 
it  is  represented.  Plants  will  be  sent  to  our  office  when  in  fruit,  where  it  may  be  seen ;  and 
we  shall  then  tell  our  readers  just  what  it  is  in  plain  English. 


Death  op  Mr.  Ernst. — The  death  of  this  well-known  Horticulturist  is  announced  in  our 
Western  exchanges.     Can  any  of  our  readers  furnish  us  with  a  brief  notice  of  his  life  ? 


New  Plants. — ^Mr.  Buchanan,  of  New  York,  has  recently  received  an  accession  of  new 
plants,  a  list  and  description  of  which  we  are  now  preparing. 


Patent  Office  Seed.— We  learn  that  no  more  seed  (at  least  for  the  present)  will  be  issued 
from  the  Patent  Office.  We  hope  that  this  condition  of  things  will  continue  until  a  wiser 
policy  is  adopted  than  that  which  has  heretofore  marked  the  distribution  of  seed  by  the  govern- 
ment at  Washington. 


Everbearing  Mulberries.— A.  F.  can  safely  plant  Downing's  Everbearing.  It  is  a  very 
fine  fruit,  and  hardy  around  New  York  and  along  the  Hudson.  We  have  never  seen  the  fruit 
of  the  othern  alluded  to,  and  therefore  cannot  speak  of  them  from  personal  knowledge. 


Death  of  Hon.  B.  V.  French.— We  regret  to  learn  that  this  distinguished  Horticul- 
turist died  at  his  residence  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  on  the  10th  inst,  aged  68.  He  was  one  of 
the  prominent  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and  for  many  years  has 
been  known  as  an  enthusiastic  promoter  of  horticulture. 


A  good  mattress  is  so  important  an  accessory  to  sound  sleep,  the  beat  restorer  of  tired 
nature,  that  a  good  one  within  the  means  of  the  mass  of  people  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a 
blessing.  Something  of  this  kind  is  manufactured  by  Mr.  Kittle,  476  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  at  a 
very  reasonable  price ;  and  we  feel  convinced  that  those  who  have  once  used  it  would  not  wil- 
lingly be  a  night  without  one.  If  any  class  are  entitled  to  the  blessing  of  good  sound  sleep,  it 
18  certainly  those  who  delve  in  the  ground.  Articles  of  this  kind  should  be  more  commonly 
advertised  in  Horticultural  magazines. 
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The  Belle  Lucrative  PEAR.^Mr.  Wright,  wriUng  from  Oberlin,  uyt,  '<  I  aee  in  the  last 
number  Solon  Robinnou  mentions  Dr.  Grant's  fist  of  the  best  twenty  varieties  of  Pears,  in  which 
list  the  Belle  LucnitiTe,  decidedly  the  richest  IVar  we  know  of  in  this  excellent  Pear  region,  is 
not  mentioned.  How  U  this?"  Though  not  mentioned  in  the  list  itself,  it  is  added  at  the  end  as 
a  good  substitute  for  either  of  thn  autumn  Tarietiee.  We  think  so  highly  of  it  as  a  dwarf,  that  in 
selecting  a  list  of  three  kinds  we  should  make  Belle  Lucratire  one  of  them. 


The  Young  Farmer's  Manual. ^Messrs.  Saxton,  Barker,  Sl  Co.  have  in  press  a  large 
12mo  volume,  with  this  title.  It  details,  in  a  plain  and  intelligible  manner,  those  operations 
most  essential  to  the  success  of  the  young  farmer,  giving  full  instructions  for  the  erection  of 
buildings,  fences,  gates.  &c.  An  important  feature  is  the  "  Farmer's  Workshop,"  with  ample 
directions  for  the  selection,  use,  and  care  of  implements,  all  of  them  much  neglected  subjects. 
The  work  will  be  abundantly  illustrated.  The  author  is  Mr.  8.  E.  Todd,  on^  of  our  most  in- 
telligent and  successful  farmers,  who  understands  what  he  is  about.  We  shall  notice  the  book 
more  fully  hereafter.  

In  Mr.  Eaton's  article  on  Grnpe- Houses,  p.  173.  line  17  from  bottom,  a  sentence  should  begin 
with  the  words,  **  In  windy  weather,''  &c.,  and  end  with  the  word  "  control.'*  On  p.  171,  line 
6  from  top,  **  out "  should  be  "  cut"  ' 

Fruit-Qro WERS'  Society  of  Delaware.  —At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  in 
Wilmington,  on  March  21,  1860,  the  following  named  gentlemen  were  elected  officers  for 
one  year: 

President,  H.  F.  Askew,  M.  D.  Vtee-Presldeni^  Samuel  Canby.  Corrttponding  and  Recording 
Seerdarif,  Dr.  Geo.  Pepper  Xorris. 

Fruit-Growers'  Society  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania.— We  have  received  the  following 
circular  from  this  association,  and  would  call  special  attention  to  it.  The  matters  it  treats  of 
are  of  general  interest,  and  we  hope  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed  will  respond  to  it  heartily. 
Mr.  John  Butter,  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  is  General  Chairman. 

The  committee  for  the  County  of  Philadelphia  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  Frait-Gmwers 
to  the  existence  of  this  Society,  the  objects  of  which  are  to  foster  and  encourage  the  introduction 
of  new  and  desirable  varieties  of  fruits,  to  give  a  correct  and  impartial  description  of  them,  and 
to  aid  in  their  dissemination. 

In  order  to  carry  out  these  praiseworthy  objects,  we  respectfully  urge  on  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  this  subject,  the  importance  of  carefully  conducted  experiments  in  hybridising  our 
native  with  foreign  sorts,  and  the  production  of  seedlings  from  such  hybrids,  as  well  as  from  our 
well-known  sorts,  both  foreign  and  native. 

Beside  the  production  of  new  sorts,  there  are  doubtless  many  really  desirable  fruits  already 
in  existence  which  deserve  to  be  better  known ;  all  such  will  be  accurately  described  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Society,  if  well-ripened  specimens  are  forwarded  to  the  committee  at  the 
proper  season. 

We  therefore  respectfully  request  all  lovers  of  fine  fruits  to  aid  us  in  furthering  the  objects  of 
this  Society,  by  imparting  such  information  as  they  may  possess  in  reference  to  new  fruits,  or 
the  improvement  or  deterioration  of  the  older  sorts,  as  well  as  the  results  (successful  or  other- 
wise) of  any  experiments  they  may  have  in  reference  to  this  object,  such  as  peculiar  modes  of 
culture,  the  application  of  special  manures,  diseases,  pruningf  the  destruction  of  icyurious  insects, 
or  the  preservation  of  fruits;  and  if  these  suggestions  are  carried  out  we  may  confidently 
anticipate  the  happiest  results  from  the  operations  of  this  Society,  not  only  in  the  dissemination 
of  new  and  desirable  fruits,  but  in  preventing  the  dissemination  of  worthless  sorts. 

J.  £.  Mitchell,  CAatri/ian,  No.  310  York  Avenue,  Phila. 
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Hartfobd  County  (Conn.)  Horticultural  SociETV.~At  the  annual  meeting  held  April 
7tb,  J860,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensaing  year: 

PrwdaU,  Garden  W.  Russel,  M.  D.  Vke-PrtsidetUs,  J.  S.  Butler,  M.  D.,  Edward  BoUes, 
A.  W.  Birge,  Hartford ;  H.  W.  Mygatt,  Farmington ;  N.  W.  Stanley,  New  Britain ;  Norman 
Porter,  Berlin;  Sheldon  Moore,  Kensington;  Salmon  Lyman,  Manchester;  E.  A.  Halcomb, 
Granby;  H.  A.  Grant,  M.  D.,  Enfield;  S.  D.  Case,  Canton;  T.  C.  Austin,  Suffield;  H.  S. 
Collini,  Collinsrille :  B.  F.  Seward,  Southington ;  B.  H.  Phelps,  Windsor;  Sherman' Steele, 
West  Hartford ;  Wm.  G.  Comstock.  East  Hartford ;  Josiah  Atwood,Newington.  Corresponding 
Secretary,  D.  S.  Dewey,  Hartford.  Recording  Secretary,  Mason  C.  Weld.  Treasurer,  P.D.  Still- 
inao.    AudU<»',  S.  H.  Clark. 

CATALOGUES,  &c.,  RECEIVED. 

Pomona  Garden  and  Nursery  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  and  Plants, 
cnltivated  and  for  sale  by  William  Parry,  Cinnaminsou,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.— A  good  ooUee- 
tion  of  plants,  but  the  printer  certainly  was  no  pomologist 

Dennison's  Tree  and  Plant  Labels,  in  wood  and  zinc. — ^These  would  seem  to  be  a  good  aiiicle, 
and  are  offered  at  a  moderate  price. 

Geo.  F.  Needham*s  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Annual,  Biennial,  and  Perennial  Flower  Seeds, 
embracing  the  choicest  American,  English,  French,  and  German  yarietiea.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.— A 
small  but  choice  catalogue. 

Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  dtc.,  for  sale  at  the  Cheltenham 
Nurseries,  on  Oak  Lane.  Haines  &  Hacker,  Cheltenham  P.  O.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.-*A 
nice  little  catalogue. 

Annual  Rep({rt  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  New  Jersey  for  the  Year  1859.— We  have  not 
yet  had  time  to  read  it,  but  will  notice  it  in  our  next. 

First  Annual  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Greenhouse  and  Bedding-out  Plants,  Florists'  Flowers, 
Ac.  Also,  Foreign  Grapes,  Strawberries,  Lawton  and  New  Rochelle  Blackberry,  Flower 
Seeds,  Vegetable  Seeds,  and  Plants,  cultivated  and  for  sale  by  John  Davies,  at  the  East  Hill 
Greenhouse  and  Flower  Gardens,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.— A  choice  collection,  embracing  the  novelties 
of  the  season. 

Catalogue  of  Hardy  Grape-Vines  and  other  small  Fruits,  Ornamental  and  Fruit-Trees, 
Shrubs,  &,c.,  cultivated  and  for  sale  by  George  Davenport,  Dedham,  Mass.— Very  neat  and 
choice. 

Horticultural  Aoencv.— Mr.  Daniel  Barker  has  opened  a  Horticultural  Agency  at 
Hartford,  Conn.    He  is  a  reliable  man,  and  we  hope  will  be  duly  encouraged. 

Hamilton  County  Fruit  Gardens,  College  Hill,  Ohio,  A.  H.  Bailey,  Proprietor. *-A  circular 
of  wholesale  prices. 


The  Belle  de  Choisy  Cherry.— We  have  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Downing, 
explaining  the  omission  of  this  Cherry  from  the  revised  edition  of  the  "  Fruits  and  Fruit- 
Trees  of  America."  The  difficulty  of  making  a  complete  catalogue  is  so  great,  that  we  wonder 
there  are  not  more  omissions. 

*'Your  correspondent,  T.  E.  M.,  of  Chillicothe,  O.,  notices  the  omission  of  the  Belle  de 
Choisy  Cherry  in  the  revised  edition  of  the  *'  Fruits  and  Fruit-Trees."  I  can  only  say  that  it 
was  not  intentional,  and  I  can  not  account  for  it.  It  was  either  an  oversight  of  my  own  or  of 
the  printer.    If  another  corrected  edition  should  be  issued  the  Belle  de  Choisy  will  have  its 
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Editor  Horticulturist:  When  a  useful  inTention  is  infcroduoed  into  domestic  life, 
it  very  often  happens  that  its  merits  are  not  always  understood,  and  sooner  or  later  we  are 
apprised  of  some  defect,  or  we  are  informed  that  there  is  another  and  a  more  useful  article  in 
the  market,  to  serve  the  same  or  a  better  purpose :  in  such  cases  ventilation  is  always  useful. 

Thus  it  is  in  regard  to  the  Saddle  and  Conical  Boiler,  recently  invented  for  the  purpose  of 
heating  with  hot  water ;  touching  the  merits  of  which  I  have  read  two  articles  in  the  March 
and  April  numbers  of  the  Horticulturist. 

Having  had  some  opportunity  of  seeing  that  apparatus  at  work  in  several  places  during  the 
past  winter,  and  being  the  owner  of  three  boilers  of  a  different  pattern,  now  in  active  use,  I 
ask  leave  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  it  in  the  Horticulturist. 


place,  ns  it  is  the  neplut  ttltra  of  cherries  as  to  flavor,  although  a  poor  bearer,  and  will  not  be    j 
grown  generally,  except  by  amateun ;   yet  I  have  known  a  few  instances  where  it  produced 
abundantly.    Coe's  Transparent  being  a  great  bearer  and  nearly  equal  to  it  in  quality,  will  in  a 
great  measure  supersede  it.  Chas.  Downing. 

Dwarf  Pears— Drep  Planting.— Jfr.  iSlttor .—Your  leader,  p.  57,58.  I  have  carefully 
read,  and  the  second  time  ran  over  it  to  have  it  ftvsh  in  my  mtnd.  Being  one  of  the  earliest 
Dwarf  Pear  growers  in  Mississippi,  and  an  advocate  of  the  Dwarf,  and  having  to  leaiH  all  about 
it  from  a  dear-bought  experience,  I  must,  though  in  sincerity,  reluctantly  differ  with  you,  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  I  acknowledge  the  truth  of  all  you  say.  This  is  "  rather  blowing  hot  and  cold.'' 
But  let  me  explain.  I  would  plant  the  Dwarf  Pear  one  to  three  inches  below  the  union, 
depending  upon  the  quality  of  land ;  yet  I  would  prefer  to  plant  no  deeper  than  they  grow  in 
nurseries,  ifthf.y  were  grown  right.  Just  as  well  to  have  the  Dwarfs  die  off  from  too  deep  planting, 
as  live  standing  and  do  no  good.  I  have  had  Dwarfs  budded,  or  grafted,  six  to  ten  inches  above 
earth,  planted  as  my  experience  and  as  you  direct ;  after  remaining  two  ^r  three  years,  some  died, 
some  broke  off  at  junction,  and  many  made  no  growth.  I  found  those  did  best  which  had  been 
worked  low,  particularly  a  lot  I  got  from  Hovey,  so  worked  as  to  admit  the  junction  to  be,  say 
one  inch  in  earth.  I  then  took  up  all  others  and  put  them  deeper,  so  as  to  hide  the  Quince  entire. 
I  lost  some,  but  on  the  whole  I  succeeded  better.  Since  that  time  I  have  planted  all  below 
surface— meaning  the  junction.  I  have  trees  not  over  ten  to  twelve  feet  high,  from  which 
I  have  gathered  some  three  to  five  bushels  of  pears,  others  of  similar  age  not  near  as  high,  nor 
as  thrifty ;  the  D'Angoul^me  being  the  best  bearer,  though  not  any  larger  than  others. 

I  have  tried  to  insert  the  pear  graft  on  (he  Quince  euUing  before  putting  out,  thinking  I  might 
save  time  and  get  my  tree  lower  worked.  I  succeeded  with  the  only  one  t  tried  last  fall, 
though  it  was  put  out  under  the  north  side  of  a  fence  and  thus  protected  from  the  sun.  I  have 
some  2,000  cuttings  put  out,  and  will  iu  a  few  days  insert  grafts  on  side  of  cutting  without 
removing,  (a  little  more  trouble,)  but  it  will  not  prevent  the  quince  from  growing,  and  if  I 
succeed  it  may  save  one  year.  I  am  desirous  of  putting  into  orchard  several  hundred  Pear 
Dwarfs,  and  will  keep  myself  out  of  mischief  by  working  them  myself. 

I  insist  that  nurserymen  should  work  Dwarfs  so  that  they  can  be  planted  correctly,  (as 
they  grow  in  the  nursery.)  which  I  think  will  remedy  much  complaint;  for  really  my  experience 
is  against  Dwarfs  while  the  Quince  is  above  ground.        Yours  with  respect, 

Edwardt,  Miss.  M.  W.  PHILIPS. 

[We  must  put  Mr.  Philips  down  for  a  good-tempered  man.  who  can  discuss  a  point  of  differ- 
ence without  losing  his  patience.  Since  ho  agrees  with  us  in  the  most  essential  points 
we  made,  we  will  consent,  with  him,  to  throw  away  the  badly-worked  trees,  as  being  the  most 
speedy  method  of  disposing  of  the  evil.  Trees  ought  by  all  means  to  be  properly  prepared  in 
the  nursery :  this  can  not  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon.  We  hope  he  will  continue  his  experi- 
ment of  preparing  the  stock  before  planting,  and  let  us  know  the  result— £d.], 
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The  principlea  upon  which  hot  water  boilerB  should  necessarily  be  constructed  are  few  and 
simple,  yet  they  seem  not  to  be  well  understoodi  and  are  rarely  attended  to  by  practical  gardeners. 

To  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  heat  from  a  given  quantity  of  fueU  and  to  retain  that  heat 
when  obtained  within  the  boiler,  by  retarding  its  rapid  ascent  through  the  smoke  pipe  and 
chimney,  are  matters  of  the  first  importance  in  every  heating  apparatus  of  this  description. 
For  example,  the  slightest  examination  will  show  that  a  judicious  combustion  of  fuel  is  not 
always  obtained  in  the  grate  and  chimney  process  of  heating  our  dwellings,  and  by  applying  the 
hand  to  the  flues  they  will  be  found  to  be  infinitely  hotter  than  any  part  of  the  house  intended 
to  be  heated,  thus  carrying  away  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  heat  produced,  without  afiiirding 
much  benefit  to  the  house,  or  its  inmates ;  hence  the  necessity  of  stoves. 

Count  Bumford's  improvements  in  the  construction  of  chimneys  did  little  towards  economy 
in  the  combustion  of  fiiel,  and  nothing  at  all  towards  retaining  the  heat  when  produced.  His 
whole  aim  was  to  make  a  chimney  draw  well ;  and  this,  in  many  cases,  and  especially  in 
boilers  for  horticultural  purposes,  is  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 

Economy  suggests  to  the  gardener  and  horticulturist  some  means  and  manner  of  heating  their 
plant-bouses  other  than  the  old  brick  flue  system,  at  the  rate  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  tons  of 
coal  during  six  months  of  the  year. 

Oxygen,  that  great  supporter  of  all  animal  and  vegetable  life,  is  the  prime  element  in  the  com- 
bustion of  fuel.  In  the  construction  of  the  boiler,  its  introduction  should  be  carefully  provided 
for,  through  the  grate  bars  of  course ;  the  area  of  which  should  be  in  proportion  to  the 
maximum  extent  of  pipes  to  be  heated,  and  directly  from  the  atmosphere. 

It  is  held  by  learned  chemists  and  men  of  science  who  have  elaborately  investigated  the 
subject,  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  necessary  to  effect  complete  combustion,  so  as  to  produce 
the  best  results,  should  be  in  due  proportion ;  that  too  much  is  as  bad  as  too  little,— too  much 
consuming  the  fuel  too  rapidly,  and  driving  off  the  heat — too  little  producing  imperfect  combus- 
tion, and  great  quantities  of  smoke. 

The  Argand  Lamp  affords  a  good  example  of  complete  combustion,  and  the  principle  it 
elucidates  should  not  be  forgotten  in  the  construction  of  a  heating  apparatus.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty Argand  obviated  by  his  invention,  was  in  producing  complete  combustion  of  the  oil,  so  as 
to  keep  the  flame  from  smoking ;  this  he  effected  by  making  the  wick  in  the  form  of  a  ring, 
instead  of  the  round  cotton  wick  used  in  the  old  form  of  lamp,  which  was  always  attended  with 
smoke  and  smell,  because  of  its  small  extent  of  surface  to  the  air.  By  A.*8  invention  the  flame 
became  a  hollow  cylinder,  with  a  current  of  air  ascending  through  the  indde,  so  that  its  burning 
surface  was  more  than  doubled,  and  by  means  of  a  glass  cylinder  over  the  flame,  a  draught  was 
created— sufficient  oxygen  supplied — complete  combustion  obtained — and  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  light  yielded. 

Rogers'  Conical  Boiler,  introduced  in  England  many  years  ago,  gave  satisfaction  for  a  long 
time,  but  like  the  chimneys  of  our  bouses,  the  smoke-pipe  and  flue  being  in  direct  connection 
with  the  fire,  a  great  quantity  of  heat  was  uselessly  carried  away.  In  addition  to  this  defect 
in  boilers  of  a  larger  size,  the  higher  portion  of  the  boiler  was  too  remote  from  the  fire  to 
produce  the  best  result;  hence  it  is,  that  the  smallest  boiler  of  this  pattern  has  proportion- 
ately greater  power  than  the  larger  size.  The  reason  of  this  is  the  well-known  fact,  that  the 
relative  effect  of  heat  upon  substances  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  squares  of  their  distances 
from  the  fire ;  for  instance,  A  and  B  are  sitting  at  a  fire  ;  A  is  two  feet  distant  from  it,  and  B 
is  four;  the  square  of  B.*s  distance  is  four  times  the  square  of  A.^s  distance ;  therefore  A  is  four 
times  hotter  than  B,  though  only  half  the  distance  from  the  fire. 

The  improvement  in  the  Saddle  and  Conical  Boiler  under  consideration,  is  the  introduction  of 
the  saddle  within  the  cone,  or  rather  one  cone  within  another,  each  holding  water,  and 
connected  together  by  small  pipes,  with  sufficient  space  within  the  cones  to  allow  the  escape  of 
smoke. 


t. 
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Now  the  advantage  here  ii,  the  iuner  cone  being  completely  cloted  at  the  top,  holds  in  suspen- 
sion the  light  floating  particles  of  unconsumed  fuel  which  would  otherwise  rush  up  the 
chimney,  until  its  combustion  is  completed,  assuming  that  a  due  quantity  of  oxygen  is  admitted  : 
and  a  further  and  most  valuable  advantage  secured  is,  this  inner  cone,  at  all  times  during 
action,  is  a  cap  full  of  intense  heat  which  it  retains,  and  retards  in  its  ascent  up  the  chimney. 

Sufficient  heat— slow  combustion — requiring  little  attention— with  little  smoke,  are  the  objects 
to  be  attained  in  the  construction  of  every  heating  apparatus  for  horticultural  purposes. 

The  Saddle  and  Conical  Boiler  referred  to  combines  these  qualities  in  a  greater  degree  than 
any  other  boiler  I  have  seen  in  use. 

Brooklyn,  April  18,  I860.  B. 

[We  have  several  articles  on  the  '*  boiler  subject,"  which  we  shall  print  from  time  to  time. 
Thus  far  they  are  written  with  good  temper,  and  this  we  shall  insist  upon  as  a  condition. —£d.] 


Notes  on  the  growth  of  different  varieties  of  the  Pear  on  Quince  stock.— 
Last  summer,  in  looking  over  a  small  <»rchard  of  Dwarf  Pear-trees  planted  in  the  spring  of 
1857, 1  made  the  following  hasty  notes  in  regard  to  the  vigor  and  general  appearance  of  the 
different  varieties.  From  the  trees  having  had  only  three  seasons'  growth  since  planting,  and 
there  being  in  most  cases  but  two  or  three  of  each  variety,  these  notes  must  possess  much  less 
value  than  were  it  otherwise ;  and  the  future  will  no  donbt  show  that  some  kinds  which  are  now 
growing  beautifully  and  promise  to  be  perfectly  successful  on  the  Quince,  are  not  to  be  relied 
upon  for  permanent  trees ;  for  it  is  now  very  well  known  that  many  kinds  of  the  Pear  will  grow 
on  the  Quince  as  well  as  could  be  desired  a  number  of  years,  and  then,  for  some  unaccountable 
reason,  cease  to  thrive,  and  in  a  year  or  two,  despite  all  the  care  of  the  most  experienced  culti- 
vator *'  go  the  way  of  all  the  earth."  It  is,  indeed,  this  fact,  as  well  as  planting  on  improper 
soil,  negligent  pruning,  and  want  of  cultivation  which  has  so  frequeotiy  caused  those  who  have 
not  had  sufficient  experience  in  the  matter,  to  raise  the  cry  of  **  humbug"  against  Dwarf  Pear- 
trees.  We  have  now  a  short  list  of  varieties  which  have  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  proven  to 
be  perfectly  adapted  to  the  quince  stock ;  and  no  person  who  has  a  proper  soil  need  fear  failure 
in  planting  these  kinds,  if  he  will  only  give  them  the  necessary  attention  afterwards.  Dwarf 
Pear-trees  have  become  altogether  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  gardens  and  affections  of  almost  all 
intelligent  horticulturists  of  this  country  to  need  any  defence  from  me  against  the  attacks  of 
those  few  who  may  have  failed  to  be  successful  with  them  from  local  causes,  their  own  ignorance, 
or  neglect.  I  think  that  the  most  convincing  proof  of  their  value  is  to  be  obtained  by  visiting 
any  of  the  fruit-gardens  of  this  country  where  they  have  been  introduced  and  carefully  cultiva- 
ted—looking at  the  beautiful  **  pyramids  "  loaded  with  fruit — generally  fairer  and  better  than 
can  be  grown  on  the  "  standard  "—and  then  going  to  the  nurseries,  and  seeing  to  what  an  extent 
the  dwarf  trees  aro  propagated  there  in  order  to  meet  the  rapidly  increasing  demand.  One 
can  not  then  fiul  to  be  convinced  that  dwarf  trees  are  something  of  an  *'  institution  '*  after 
all. 

I  did  not  intend,  when  I  commenced  this  article,  to  say  anything  which  wight  look  like  an 
attempt  to  reopen  the  **  Dwarf  Pear  War,"  but  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  say  a  few 
words  for  dear  favorites  of  ndne  which  I  have  sometimes  seen  most  shamefully  slandered. 

Haying  myself  often  felt  the  want  of  information  in  regard  to  the  growth  of  different  varie- 
ties •f  the  Pear  on  Quince  stock,  I  am  led  to  make  the  following  imperfect  notes  on  the  subject 
public,  hoping  in  that  way  to  induce  others  also  to  give  their  experience ;  so  that  in  a  short 
time  we  may  have  reliable  information  in  regard  to  the  habit  of  growth,  and  success  or  failure 
on  quince,  of  almost  every  variety  cultivated  in  the  country.  Such  information  would  certainly 
"be  very  valuable,  especially  to  those  who  may  be  planting  large  specimen  orchards,  and  of 
course  desire  to  know  what  varieties  to  set  on  quince  and  what  on  pear  stock. 

We  need  very  much  a  list  of  the  pears  cultivated  in  this  country,  classified  under  the  heads  of 
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**  those  which  do  remarkably  well  on  quince/'  "  those  which  thrire  moderately,"  and  '*  those 
which  should  not  be  dwarfed  unless  double-worked."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  "  Horticultural 
Societies  "  will  take  this  matter  in  hand,  and  give  us  a  complete  list  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  following  are  the  notes  as  taken  last  summer.  1  he  ground  on  which  these  trees  are 
planted  is  a  strong  clayey  loam,  with  a  clay  subsoil ;  it  is  quite  moist,  though  drained  so  that 
water  does  not  stand  about  the  roots.  Before  planting  it  was  deeply  plowed  with  a  three- 
horse  plow  ;  never  has  been  subsoiled,  though  probably  it  would  have  been  much  better  for  it. 
The  trees  were  carefully  planted,  and  had  a  heavy  mulching  of  long  manure,  which  has  been 
renewed  every  year  since.  The  ground  about  them  has  been  kept  free  from  weeds  and  grass 
with  the  cultivator  and  hoe,  and  the  trees  have  had  a  systematic  pruning  every  spring,  and  some 
slight,  though  very  little,  "pinching  in  "  during  the  summer.  It  will  be  seen  that  of  66  varie- 
ties, 78  are  now  doing  well.    The  general  appearance  of  the  orchard  is  very  encouraging. 

Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey. — This  variety  is  probably  unrivalled  for  dwarfing.  It  invariably 
fl^rows  vigorously,  making  a  strong,  healthy  tree,  and  producing  great  crops  of  very  fair  fruit 
The  upper  shoots  should  be  shortened  severely,  particularly  while  the  tree  is  young,  as  it  is 
inclined  to  run  up,  and  not  develop  the  side  branches  sufficiently.  Of  over  one  hundred  trees  of 
this  kind,  there  is  not  one  which  is  not  perfectly  vigorous  and  healthy. 

DueJusse  tTAngoulime. — This  is  another  of  those  kinds  which  seem  perfectly  at  home  on 
the  quince ;  always  grows  freely,  forms  a  handsome  tree,  and  produces  great  crops  of  very 
large  and  handsome  pears,  which  are  of  much  better  quality  than  those  of  the  same  variety 
on  the  standard.     Every  tree  of  this  variety  is  doing  well. 

Bcurrk  Diet. — Another  of  the  best  varieties  for  the  quince,  equal  in  almost  every  respect 
to  the  preceding.    Trees  all  growing  finely.    A  few  specimens  produced  this  year. 

White  Doyenne. — This  old  favorite  is  one  of  the  best,  where  the  fruit  does  not  crack; 
though,  unfortunately,  it  is  getting  to  be  very  uncertain  in  that  respect  even  in  the  favored 
"valley  of  the  Genesee."  It  makes  a  very  symmetrical  pyramid  with  about  as  little 
care  as  any  other  variety.    Trees  of  this  all  doing  well. 

FraU  seems  to  be  well  suited  to  the  quince.  Trees  growing  vigorously,  and  forming 
handsome  heads. 

Jalousie  de  Fontenay.—Qf  three  trees  planted,  two  are  looking  yellow  and  making  little  or 
no  growth ;  one  is  doing  well. 

Church.— Doing  remarkably  well  so  far ;  making  handsome  and  thrifty  trees ;  none  better. 

BartUtL—Th'iB  universal  favorite  is  rather  uncertain  on  the  quince,  unless  double-worked. 
Some  trees  will  do  as  well  as  one  could  wish,  growing  and  fruiting  finely,  while  others  with 
the  same  treatment  can  not  be  made  to  thrive.  It  is  also  very  liable  to  be  broken  off  at  the 
junction  of  the  pear  with  the  quince  stock.  Of  two  planted  in  this  orchard,  both  grew  finely  ; 
one  was  blown  off  by  the  wind  this  season,  the  other  is  as  thrifty  as  could  be  desired. 

Bmrrk  Oens, — Growing  thriftily.    Makes  a  beautiful  pyramid. 

Baron  de  Mdlo. — Ope  of  the  most  thrifty.  Makes  a  handsome,  symmetrical  tree.  Fruited 
this  year. 

Beurri  de  Waterloo,— Tvfo  trees  planted ;  both  died  out  the  second  and  third  season.  Said 
by  some  to  succeed  on  the  quince. 

Beurri  Ckurffeau.— Doing  very  well.    Fruited  this  year. 

Summer  Franc  iZozZ.— This  variety  always  does  well.  The  trees  are  thrifty  and  form  sym- 
metrical heads. 

Lawrence. — Two  trees  planted,  and  both  of  them  doing  as  well  as  any  on  the  ground.  Said 
not  to  be  reliable  on  the  quince. 

Beurri  dAnjou.—Tyro  trees  planted,  both  of  which  grew  well.  One  of  them  was  broken 
off  this  season  -,  the  other  is  very  thrifty. 

OAoM^t  Summer.— Growing  well.    Makes  a  handsome  tree. 
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MaddoM. — Growing  well,  bat  rather  looiely.  Reqoires  cloie  pruniDg  to  keep  it  in  good  shape. 

Eaiter  Bmrri. — ^Tbis  is  rather  an  irregular  grower,  sending  out  strong  shoots  at  random,  as 
it  were,  making  it  difficult  to  get  a  well-formed  tree.  It  b  a  peculiarity  of  this  kind  to  grow 
slowly  for  the  first  year  or  two,  after  which  it  is  as  vigorous  as  most  Tarieties.  Trees  of  this 
all  doing  well. 

Woodstock.— One  of  the  most  thrifty.    Makes  a  symmetrical  pyramid.     Fruited  this  year. 

Stevens' $  Gemetee. — Doin^  well. 

Josephine  de  Jfa/tnef.— Quite  thrifty. 

Ftear  <>f  TFtn^./Md.— As  usual,  one  of  the  most  vigorous.  This  variety  always  grows  and 
bears  remarkably  well  on  the  quince.    It  is  one  of  the  best  for  market  purposes. 

QUmt  iforeeau.— Another  remarkably  fine  variety  for  dwarfing,  making  a  most  beautiful  and 
vigorous  pyramid,  with  very  little  care.     Does  not  fruit  well  until  the  trees  have  attained  con-    | 
siderable  age. 

SwanU  Orange. — A  veiy  strong  grower.    Makes  a  fine  pyramid. 

Brat^dywme. — Qrowing  exceedingly  well.     One  of  the  best  on  quince. 

Doyennk  iflSr^.— Doing  finely.     Fruits  eariy. 

BeurrB  Giffard. — A  loose,  open  grower.  Requires  close  pruning  to  keep  it  in  shape.  Trees 
all  doing  well. 

Boitiezer.^A,  very  rampant,  straggling  grower.    Requires  close  pruning  to  keep  it  filled  up. 

Doyennk.  dPHiver  d'AUngon. — Growing  finely,  and  making  a  beautiful  pyramid. 

Beurri  d"  Hardenpont. — Growing  well. 

CbmU  de  Lomy.— ^Quite  thrifty. 

RoimdH  SttUi^H.  —Very  thrifty.    Hakes  a  beautiful  tree. 

Marie  Louue. — ^A  crooked,  straggling  grower,  but  doing  well. 

Brown  Beurri  has  not  grown  well. 

0 olden  Beurrk  of  Bi/6oa.— Growing  finely.    Makes  a  handsome  tree. 

Seekd. — Doing  very  well.    Makes  a  well-proportioned  tree. 

Oswego  Bfiirr^.— Flourishing  finely.    Seems  to  gain  in  vigor  as  the  tree  increases  in  age. 

Beurrk  Goubalt.—A  remarkably  strong  grower. 

Oabot  has  not  done  well  Of  two  trees,  one  is  dead,  and  the  other  making  but  a  feeble 
growth. 

Canandaigua,^(imte  thrifty. 

JTosen  Shenck.— Doing  well.    Shoots  long  and  slender. 

Oneida.— Yery  thrifty.    Forms  a  well-proportioned  tree. 

Ananas,— Very  vigorous. 

Jnr/faii<£— Growing  thriftily,  and  making  a  very  handsome  tree. 

Beurri  Oapiaumont.  —Remarkable  for  its  thrifty  and  symmetrical  growth. 

Ananas  d'JEti—I>omg  only  moderately  well 

J>es  Nones.— 'Does  not  appear  to  succeed  very  well. 

Btoodgood.—Qroyting  well. 

Bergatnotle  rf*  Esperine. — Flourishing  finely,  apd  making  a  good  pyramid. 

Beurri  d^ ATemberg.-'On\j  moderately  thrifty. 

Beurri  d'Amalis. — A  vigorous,  though  rather  crooked  grower. 

JSbtMU.— One  of  the  best  growers.    Makes  a  handsome  tree. 

Kingsesstng.—Yery  thrifty  indeed.    Makes  a  fine  pyramid. 

Beurri  DiUer.— "Doing  moderately  well. 

Triomphe  de  Jodoigne.—A  remarkably  vigorous  grower  on  quince. 

Doyenni  ^t«u/2c.— Growing  well,  and  forming  a  handsome  tree. 

Fondants  de  Malines, — Doing  moderately  welL 

Parsofuye.— Growing  well. 
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Jieurri  Superjin. — Moderately  thrifty. 

Beurri  Ko9suth,—^oi  very  vigorous. 

Theodore  Van  Mons.-^Yery  flourisbiD^r. 

Van  Afons*  Leon  U  C^c.—Growing  very  finely.  One  of  the  most  symmetrical  trees  in  the 
orchard. 

i^<?refle.— Very  thrifty. 

Enghxh,  Jargofntlie^^oX  doing  well. 

T)^ce%  <i'Har<fen/>on/.~Succeeding  very  well  indeed. 

Vant  Colmar. — One  of  the  most  vigorous. 

Urbamslc—Yery  thrifty.     Forms  a  beautiful  head. 

Xouveau  PoUeau. — Growing  very  rapidly.    Makes  a  very  symmetrical  tree. 

Pennsylvania. — Doing  well. 

Van  Assache. — Growing  moderately. 

BeH  de  Mantigny.—Y ery  thrifty. 

BergamoUe  CflieMe.  —  Flourishing  finely. 

i^inneo.— Growing  Aoderately  well. 

Bimne  de  Z«».— Quite  thrifty. 

Pirn  Mnth.—Yery  successful. 

Zepherine  Gregorie. — A  very  thrifty  tree.    Forms  a  fine  pyramid. 

Lodge. — Doing  well. 

iSif.  Michael  Arehange. — Very  fine. 

TSfson. — ^Not  succeeding  well. 

Long  Green,— Odq  of  the  most  vigorous.    Makes  a  handsome  tree. 

Soldat  Laboreur. — ^Doing  very  well  indeed. 

Dogenni  GoubaU. — A  remarkably  vigorous  grower. 

Buffum. — One  of  the  most  vigorous.    Forms  a  handsome  head. 

Sterling. — Growing  moderately. 

Beurrk  Langlier. — Very  thrifty  indeed. 

Among  the  varieties  which  have  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  may  always  be  relied  upon  for 
thrifty  and  productive  trees,  are  Brandywine,  Belle  Lucrative,  Beurri  d'Amalis,  Buffum,  Beurre 
Langlier,  Beurre  Diel,  Duchesse  d' Angouleme,  Doyenn^  SieuUe,  Easter  Beurri,  Glout  Morcean, 
Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Nouveau  Poiteau,  Pound,  Urbaniste,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  and  White 
Doyenne  where  it  does  not  crack. 

The  following  varieties  are  pretty  generally  known  to  be  successftil  on  the  quince,  but 
perhaps  it  will  do  no  harm  to  mention  them  again.  Some  of  them  will  occasionally  flourish 
finely,  but  they  can  not  be  relied  upon  for  permanent  trees.  Beurri  Bosc,  Beurri  Ranee,  Dix, 
Flemish  Beauty,  Gansel's  Bergamot,  Marie  Louise,  Paradise  d'Automne,  Sheldon,  Winter 
Nelis.  CM.  Hooker. 


Mr.  Editor  :— Will  you  give  a  novice  some  information  how  to  construct  something  small 
and  cheap  on  the  south  side  of  a  dwelling,  to  be  heated  by  some  hot  water  apparatus,  in  which 
he  can  propagate  grape-vines,  &c.,  &c.,in  pots? 

I  should  be  greatly  your  debtor  if  you  could  spare  the  space  to  give  me  directions  so  plain  that 
I  (who  live  away  back  in  the  country,  and  never  saw  anything  of  the  kind)  could  go  to  work 
and  make  one. 

If  this  is  asking  too  much,  can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get  the  Requisite  knowledge  7 

Uanliut,  Ontario  Co.,  y.  Y.         .  Yours  truly,  A  Subscriber. 

[We  find  a  great  many  in  want  of  just  such  information  as  *'  A  Subscriber  *'  asks  for.  He 
will  find  in  the  February  number,  and  also  in  the  present  one,  something  to  the  purpose ;  and 
in  our  next  we  hope  he  will  find  some  plans  just  suited  to  his  particular  case.— Ed.] 
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Ed.  Horticulturist  :— The  past  winter  has  been  extremely  variable  in  this  locality ;  the 
greatest  degree  of  cold  indicated  by  the  thermometer  was  two  degrees  below  zero;  not- 
withstanding vegetation  has  sufiered  very  much.  I  am  cultivating  the  New  Rochelle,  Dor- 
chester, and  our  local  variety  of  the  blackberry,  and  find  them  all  three  entirely  killed  down  to  the 
ground.  Such  a  thing  has  never  occurred  with  me  since  cultivating  them  before.  In  future  I 
will  adopt  the  same  system  with  them  that  I  hare  pursued  with  the  tenderer  rnBpberrieB,6Uch 
as  Brinckle*s  Orange,  Fastolf,  &t,\  that  is,  lay  them  down  and  cover  with  soil.  Young 
grape-vines  of  the  Delaware  and  Rebecca  (two  years  planted)  are  iigured  a  little  in  tlieir 
extremities  only ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  Cassady.  Kilvington,  Brincklc,  llaabe,  Lenoir, 
Bland,  and  some  other  sorts  I  find  killed  and  dry  down  to  earth  line. 

Hary  Ann,  To  Kalon,  Canby's  August,  York  Madeira,  Qarrigues,  Concord,  Hartford  Prolific, 
Ohio,  Diana,  &c.,  are  entirely  uninjured,  with  their  buds  green  and  fresh  to  their  extremities 

Red  lAon^  Dd,  Yours  truly,  John  Diehl. 

[Information  like  the  above  poa^esses  a  peculiar  interest  in  reference  to  the  hardiness  of  par- 
ticular kinds  of  fruits  in  different  localities,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  hav%  more  of  it.  We  can 
by  and  by  make  up  an  interesting  chapter  of  comments  from  it— £d.] 


Ed.  Horticulturist: -While  writing  I  may  as  well  add  a  few  words  that  I  have 
wanted  for  long  to  send  you  in  regard  to  shipping  perishable  fruits  to  a  distance.  A  year  or 
more  ago,  the  Horticulturist  contained  a  wood  cut  of  a  **  fruit  proteetur, '  a  patented 
article,  designed  to  guard  soft  fruits  against  the  jarring  of  railroad  transportaticni.  The  chest 
contuning  the  fruit  was  suspended  by  India-rubber  straps.  Last  summer  I  used  a  much 
simpler  and  more  effectual  contrivance  for  the  transportation  of  strawberries  from  thU  place  to 
Chicago,  474  miles  by  railroad.  The  result  was  entirely  satisfactory,  the  fruit  arriving  in  per- 
fect condition ;  time  thirty  hours.  The  fruit  was  picked  very  carefully  into  pint  tin  cups,  the  depth 
of  which  was  equal  to  the  diameter.  These  cups  were  placed,  not  on  the  bottom  of  the  chest, 
but  on  a  false  bottom,  which  played  freely  in  the  chest,  and  rested  on  four  or  six  spiral  wire 
springs,  such  as  are  used  for  making  spring  mattresses,  and  costing  a  dollar  per  dozen.  The 
number  of  springs  was  varied  according  to  the  weight  of  fruit  .packed  in.  The  chests  were 
made  of  such  dimensions  as  to  receive  just  so  many  cups  each  way,  so  as  to  allow  barely  a  free 
play,  with  no  extra  room  for  jostling:  on  the  top  of  the  first  tier  of  cups,  narrow  and  thin  strips 
of  wood  were  laid,  and  another  tier  piled  thereon,  so  in  succession  for  four  or  6ve  tiers.  On 
top  of  the  whole  rests  a  vessel  or  box  for  holding  ice,  four  inches  deep,  and  of  the  same  length 
and  vridth  as  the  false  bottom.  This  is  made  of  wood,  except  the  bottom,  which  is  of  common 
stove-pipe  iron,  nailed  to  the  wood  and  secured  against  leaking  by  white  lead.  In  the  top  is  a 
hole  for  introducing  the  ice,  with  a  close-fitting  cover.  This  box,  with  its  charge  of  ice,  rests 
on  the  tctpmost  tier  of  cups,  and  rides  with  them  on  the  springs.  A  lid,  with  hasp  and  padlock, 
shuts  down  over  the  whole.  To  prevent  rude  handling,  stout  trunk  handles  are  placed  on  the 
ends  of  the  chest  A  better  arrangement  than  this  could  not  be  desired.  The  whole  load 
danced  to  every  touch,  and  the  fruit  was  relieved  from  all  jolting.  No  air-holes  were  found  neces- 
sary ;  but  appeared  rather  to  be  injurious  on  trial.  If  the  cops  would  bear  covering  with  a  tin 
cap,  like  a  mustard  box,  or  a  blacking  box,  it  would  better  guard  against  any  accidental  over- 
turning of  the  chest  Mr.  Peabody  says  the  fruit  will  speedily  spoil,  if  thus  confined.  With 
ice  I  do  not  believe  it  will ;  but  this  remains  to  be  tried.  The  liability  to  loss  by  careless 
handling,  tilting,  and  upsetting  the  chests  was  the  only  difficulty  experienced. 

Jackson,  Tenn,  Yours  truly,  ChaRLES  8.  DOD. 

[We  should  think  the  above  arrangement  would  insure  the  safe  carriage  of  fruits  for  a  long 
distance,  and  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.    But  are  tin  cups  the  best  that  can  be 
—Ed.] 
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Mr.  Editor  : — ^Having  seen  a  commanication  in  your  valuable  journal  for  March,  from  Mr. 
Bizzell,  respecting  a  new  mode  of  pruning  the  Grape-Tine,  I  beg  leave  to  state  that  I  have 
pursued  the  same  system  with  success  on  Grape-vines  under  glass,  with  the  exception  of  leav- 
ing but  two  clusters  on  a  shoot.  I  also  practise  a  modification  of  it  by  sometimes  cutting  back 
the  shoots, to  four  eyes,  when  they  have  failed  to  produce  fruit  in  the  first  instance,  and  I  sel- 
dom fail  to  get  one  bunch  from  some  of  them,  in  which  case  I  rub  off  the  remainder. 

The  Vines  are  grown  on  the  double-spur  system,  by  which  means  the  wood  for  bearing 
during  the  ensuing  season  b  carefully  laid  in,  and  pinched  at  the  proper  time. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  no  danger  of  injuring  the  vine ;  in  fact,  it  has  a  tendency  to 
strengthen  next  year's  bearing  wood.  It  can  also  be  practised  on  the  long  rod  system,  when 
unproductive,  as  the  buds  are  generally  double,  when  both  may  be  allowed  to  grow,  and.  if 
neither  show  fruit,  one  can  be  operated  on  as  above.  I  have  never  observed  the  vines  to  bleed 
to  any  excess  from  this  pruning,  nor  is  there  any  such  danger  after  the  leaves  are  fully  de- 
veloped, which  is  the  proper  time  to  cut  back  the  shoots.  It  may  naturally  be  inferred  that 
the  fruit  produced  by  cutting  back  must  ripen  considerably  later  than  that  first  set ;  but  with 
some  kinds,  such  as  Muscat  Alexandria,  when  in  a  cold  house,  this  will  be  found  an  advantage, 
as  at  that  period  the  weather  will  be  warm,  and,  in  consequence,  the  fruit  better  set.  The 
bunches  will  not  be  as  large  as  those  first  set,  but  there  will  be  no  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
berries.  Yours,  respectfully,  John  Egan. 

Ntw  Brighton,  S.  /.,  Aprils  1860. 

[We  are  glad  to  learn  that  this  system  of  pruning  has  already  been  applied  to  grapes  under 
[rlass,  the  only  place,  we  suspect,  where  it  can  be  of  any  use  to  us  at  the  North.  It  would  seem, 
from  Mr.  Egan's  statement,  that  the  process  is  not  especially  injurious  to  the  vine ;  and  as  it 
helps  to  prolong  the  grape  soapon,  it  will  doubtless  prove  to  be  of  advantage,  when  applied  to 
the  Grapery.— Ed.] 


City  Life  compared  to  that  in  the  Country.— Edward  Everett  lately  delivered  an 
Address  before  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  at  Buffalo,  from  which  we  make  the 
following  too  true  extract.    It  deserves  to  be  carefully  read  and  preserved  : 

"In  acknowledging,  as  I  do  most  cheerfully,  the  important  relations  of  city  life  and  com- 
mercial pursuits  to  the  entire  social  system  of  the  country,  I  leave  of  course  out  of  the  account 
— I  have  no  words  but  of  abhorrence — for  the  organized  conspiracies,  swindling,  and  plundering 
which  exist  side  by  side  with  the  legitimate  transactions  of  the  stock  exchange.  It  is  not  one  of 
the  least  perplexing  anomalies  of  modem  life  and  manners,  that  while  avowed  and  thus  far  honest 
gambling  (if  I  may  connect  those  words)  is  driven  by  public  opinion  and  the  law,  to  seclude 
itself  from  observation  within  carefully  tyled  doors,  there  to  fool  away  its  hundreds,  perhaps  its 
thousands,  in  secret— discredited,  infamous — blasted  by  the  anathemas  of  deserted,  heart-broken 
wives  and  beggared  children— subject  at  all  times  to  the  fell  swoop  of  the  police— the  licensed 
gambling  of  the  broker's  board  is  carried  on  in  the  face  of  day ;  its  pretended  sales  of  what  it 
does  not  own,  its  pretended  purchases  of  what  it  does  not  expect  to  pay  for,  are  chronicled  in 
the  public  prints  to  the  extent  of  millions  in  the  course  of  a  season,  for  the  cruel  and  dishonest 
purpose  of  frightening  innocent  third  parties  into  the  ruinous  sacrifice  o(  bona  fide  property,  and 
thus  making  a  guilty  profit  out  of  the  public  distress  and  the  ruin  of  thousands. 

*'  I  do  not  claim  for  agricultural  life  in  modern  times  the  Arcadian  simplicity  of  the  heroic 
ages ;  but  it  is  capable,  with  the  aid  of  popular  education  and  the  facilities  of  inter-communication, 
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of  being  made  a  pursuit  more  favorable  than  city  life  to  that  average  degree  of  virtue  and  happi- 
DCM  to  which  we  majr  reaaooably  nipire  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  being.  For  the  tame 
reason  that  our  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  are  urged  to  the  highest  point  of  culture  by  the 
intense  competition  of  the  large  towns,  the  contagion  of  vice  and  crime  produces  in  a  crowded 
population  a  depravity  of  character,  from  which  the  more  thinly  inhabited  country,  though  fkr 
enough  from  being  immaculate,  is  comparatively  free.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  tenure  on 
which  the  land  is  owned  and  tilled — that  Is,  the  averap^e  condition  of  the  agricultural  masses — 
decides  the  character  of  a  people.  It  is  true  that  the  compact  organization,  the  control  of  capital, 
the  concentrated  popular  talent,  the  vigorous  press,  the  agitable  temperament  of  the  larg^e 
towns,  give  them  an  influence  out  of  proportion  to  numbers ;  but  this  is  far  less  the  case  in  the 
United  States  than  in  most  foreign  countries,  where  the  land  is  held  in  large  masses  by  a  few 
powerful  landholders.  Divided  as  it  is  in  this  country  into  small  or  moderate-sized  farms,  own- 
ed, for  the  most  part,  and  tilled  by  a  class  of  fairly  educated,  independent,  and  intelligent 
proprietors,  the  direct  influence  of  large  towns  on  the  entire  population  is  far  less  considerable 
than  in  Europe.  Paris  can  at  all  times  make  a  revttlution  in  France  ;  but  not  even  your  imperial 
metropolis  could  make  a  revolution  in  the  United  States.  What  the  public  character  loses  in 
concentration  and  energy  by  this  want  of  metnipolitan  centralization,  is  more  than  gained, 
by  the  country,  in  the  virtuous  mediocrity,  the  decent  frugality,  the  healthfulness,  the  social  tran- 
quillity, of  private  life.  I  trust  I  do  full  justice  to  the  elegant  refinements,  the  liberal  institutions, 
the  noble  charities,  the  creative,  industrious,  the  world-encompassing  energy,  of  the  cities ;  but 
the  profuse  expenditure  of  the  prosperous,  the  unfathomed  wretchedness  of  the  destitute, 
the  heaven-defying  profligacy  of  the  corrupt,  the  insane  spirit  of  speculation,  the  frantic 
haste  to  become  rich,  the  heartless  dissipations  of  fashionable  life,  the  growing  ferocity  and 
recklessness  of  a  portion  of  the  public  press,  the  prevailing  worldliness  of  the  larg^  towns,  make 
me  tremble  for  the  future.  It  appears  to  me  that  our  great  dependence,  under  Providence, 
must  be  more  and  more  on  the  healthy  tone  of  the  population  scattered  over  the  country, 
strangers  to  the  excitements,  the  temptations,  the  revulsions  of  trade,  and  placed  in  that  happy 
middle  condition  of  human  fortune,  which  is  equidistant  from  the  giddy  heights  of  affluence, 
power,  and  fame,  and  the  pinching  straits  of  poverty,  and  as  such  most  favorable  to  human  virtue 
and  happiness." 


.v^m^mm^^M'^u^'^M^^^^ 


jvt^ir,  iseo. 
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THE  RURAL  CYCLOPEDIA; 

Or  ft  General  Dictionary  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  Arts,  Scieuces,  Instruments,  and  Practice, 
necessary  to  the  Farmer,  Stoclc-Farmer,  ChiTdener,  Farrier,  Ac.,  Ac.,  Dlustrated  with  numeroda 
plates  and  cuts  (many  of  tbem  colored)  of  Animals,  Insccta,  Fmita,  Flowers,  Implements, 
&c,  &c    4  Yds.,  Royal  Octavo,  half  calf.    Price  S20. 

For  8aie  at  the  Office  of  the  HortUMitmrid  by 


G.  M.  SA2T0N,  BABEER  &  Co. 


DIOSCOBEA  BATATAS,  OR 

Chinese  Potatoes. 


Hie  experienoQ  of  Jadldont  growen  In  ibe  cultivation  of  (ho  Chinese  potatoes  confinnf  all 
that  has  been  said  In  their  faTor.  Wherever  thej  bare  reeeived  the  cam  neoesssry  to  their 
fall  development,  the  result  has  been  entirely  satisfactory  in  every  req>ect. 

Tubers  by  Hail,  Post  Paid,  at  26  oenU  per  doaen,  $1 M  per  100,  $10  par  1000. 

fff*  Send  for  our  catalogues. 

J.  M.  THORBUBir  ft  Co.,  15  John  Street}  New  York. 


NEW  VALUABLE  SQUASH  SEEDS. 

By  Mailj  Post  Paid. 

White  Leghorn, per  packet,   25  cents. 

Mammoth  Cuba, **  25     ** 

Mammoth  Chili, "  26      " 

Imported  Lima  Marrow,        ...            **  26     ** 

Sandwich  Island, "  25      "* 

Fine  Hubbard,  per  lb.,  $1.50.   Peroz.,   .     .  20     ** 

Pine  Seven-year  Pumpkin,       ...          "  25      " 

Japan  Apple-Pie  Melon         ....         "  26     ** 

Send  for  our  catalogues. 


^       J.  M.  THOBBU&N  ft  Co.,  15  John  Street  New  Texk. 

• 

NEW    GRAPES. 

OOLDBN  RAMBUBaH.— A  Orst  aian  fmit  of  rich  amber  color.     $2.00  ench. 

BOWOOD  MXrSCAT.— Similar  to  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  |>o»:^cssing  the  desimble 
advantage  of  setting  well,  and  being  soperior  in  the  form  of  the  imnch,  whioh  is  more  oom- 
paot    $2.00  each. 

XIBW  BLACK  MUSCAT  HAMBURGH,  $3.00  each.  Does  not  require  more  heat  to 
grow  and  ripen  than  tlie  BUck  Hamburgh,  a  very  abundant  boamr,  l^ndsoma,  fine  shouldered 
banehes,  fleih  meltings  very  cieh  in  flavor,  vilh  ahigh  nuiseat  peifut»e. 

TRBNTHAM  BItACC,  $8.00  each.  A  black  grape  of  most  excellcut  quality,  flei^h  tender, 
Juicy,  and  remarkably  rich  and  sugary,  earlier  than  the  Black  Hamburgh,  and  having  the 
valuable  property  of  hanging  late  without  shrivelling. 

JAMES  WEIR. 
«v*       NvnexTBUui  ani  Slottot,  Bajrid^d,  Long  Island,  H.  Y. 

•. ^ — — ^ 

is 


WINSHIP'S      . 

HEFRICERATOBS. 


/fk  .     •    ti 


Polar  brc€2e8  constaDtly  circulate  through  these  Refrigerators,  which 
are  warranted  te  keep  Fiih,  ¥\eth,  and  Fruits,  each  article  retaining  its  pe- 
culiar flavor.  In  fact,  it  is  the  ofily  perfect  preserver.  Made,  and  for  sale 
^t  wholesale  and  retail,  by 


BRAMHATiL,  HEDGE  &  CO., 


44»  BBOADWAT,  NEW  TOBK. 


Weathered  &  Chereyoy's 

PATENT  BOILERS  i  IBPROVED  HOT  WATER  APPARATUS. 


For  Wwmuig  aad  YeatUaMn^  PiAdlo  BnUdings,  Pxtvate 
Dwellings,  Oraenhouses,  OraperiM,   Forcing- 
Pits,  DTying  Booms,  &c. 

After  a  tboroagh  test  of  this  Boiler  during  the  past  wauon,  we  woald  most  renpectfnlljr  call 
the  atteatiao  of  OacdeiKiv,  Floristo,  Md  llie  Public  in  gpeneral  to  the  following  extracts  from 
letters  receifed  by  us : 

Messrs.  Wkatukkkd  &  Chcrktot  : 

Your  little  boiler  does  it«  work  to  perfection,  and  with  great  economy  of  coal ;  it  is  the 
best  boiler,  in  my  judgment,  which  has  yet  bees  tried.     Yours, 

WH.  C.  STRONG,  Florist. 

lUuniw,  S,  C,  Aforvh  12, 1860. 
Messrs.  Wiatubbsd  &  Chsbmtot: 

I  have  fdvcn  your  boiler  a  fair  and  thorough  trial.  I  hare  tested  ft  through  our  coldest 
weather— 4^  below  Zero  (unusually  cold  for  N.  C.)--and  And  it  everything  I  coold  desire;  it 
is  easily  managed,  and  bums  rery  little  fuel.  I  wlU  cheerfully  aofwer  any  reference  you  may 
make  to  me.    Yours,  THOMAS  CARTEB,  Nuroeryman. 

Kbwpobt,  R.  I.,  AprU  6, 1860. 
Messrs.  Wxathebkd  &  C&bbstot  : 

Your  boiler  more  than  answen  my  expectations.  From  the  large  amount  of  pipes,  and 
sreat  quantity  of  water  in  the  wooden  tanks,  it  is  surprising  how  quick  it  heats  up  with  a 
little  fuel.  We  generally  make  our  fire  up  about  five  o'clock  at  night,  and  we  can  always 
find  a  good  fire  and  steady  heat  the  next  morning.  Having  used  on  this  place  a  boiler  of  a 
different  construction  to  yours,  I  can  speak  confidently  as  to  the  superiority  of  yours ;  it 
will  heat  up  four  times  the  quantity  of  pipe  with  less  fuel  than  the  one  taken  out  by  you. 

Yours,  ALFR£D  C.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

FlBBXiLL  Lanvimo,  March  16, 1860. 
Gkrtlbven  : 

Having  two  hollers  In  use-— one  made  by  you  and  one  made  by  another  manufacturer— I 
have  had  a  good  chance  to  test  their  respective  qualities.  Youn  has  sixty-seven  more  feet  of 
pipe  upon  it,  but  it  will  heat  up  the  water  in  about  half  the  time,  and  does  not  consume  more 
than  one  half  the  fuel.  Yours  is  the  best  beating  apparatus  I  have  seen  or  used— that  is,  for 
quickness  in  heating  and  small  amount  of  fuel  used. — Yours. 

JOHN  PEATTIE, 

Gardener  to  Judob  Ke5T. 

South  Otstxb  Bat,  L.  L,  Mark  17,  I860. 
Messrs.  Weatherxd  k  Crxiotot  : 

Your  boiler  is  easily  managed,  burns  little  fuel ;  it  heats  the  water  very  Fapi<11y,  requires 
little  attention,  and  from  the  ezperieoce  I  have  had.  It  is  the  best  that  has  ever  l>een  under 
my  charge.— Yours,  JOHN  McOORMICK, 

Gardener  to  Jnnoi  Bxownbon. 

ISLir,  L.  I.,irarcA20, 1860. 
Messrs.  Wkathirkd  &  Chebkvot: 

Your  boiler  has  given  great  satisfaction  ;  it  does  far  beyond  what  you  specified  in  your  con> 
tract.  There  is  no  trouble  whatever  with  it ;  it  is  the  quickest  in  operation,  and  bums  less 
fuel  than  any  other  boiler  I  have  ever  nsed  or  seen. — Yours, 

JOHN  ELLIOTT. 
GoAener  to  Brabish  Johhwht,  Esq. 

MATTAlTAli,  DOT(W»  Co.,  ST.  Y.,  F§k  6,  I860* 

GbHTLEMB!!  S 

I  am  now  able  to  write  you  in  reference  to  your  boiler,  having  folly  tried  ft.  tt  requires 
careful  attention,  from  its  ^reat  power,  yet  is  easily  managed,  and  folly  answers  my  expect- 
ations.   I  think  it  if  eapBbie  of  heating  four  times  tjie  quantity  of  pipe  now  upon  it 

Yours,  R.  B.  ANDREWS, 

Vv<  Gardener  to  Josbfh  Howlakp,  Esq. 


W^EATHEfeED  <fe  CHERfeVOY, 

AND  IMPROVED 

HOT  WATEft  APPARATUS, 

FOR  WAR!llNG  AND  VENTILATING 

Publie  Btiildings,  Private  Dwellings,  Q-reenhonses, 
Grai)eries,  Forcing  Pits,  Drying.  Rooms,  &c., 

AlVB  FOB  BBATIN O  WATBB  BBB  BATBUi, 

Between  Gheen  and  Wooster  Streets. 


\l 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 

'rtke  Snbicrlben  most  reepectftilly  call  the  attention  of  Gardeners,  Flbiists,  Nnneiymen,  and  the  pnKlIc  In 
general  to  their  new  and  ImproTed  Bollef  for  the  above  purpoee,  tor  which  letters  patent  h«?e  been  graot*^ 
The  cafil  sb4W  the  appearance  of  the  Boiler.  Fig.  1  i»  an  oatslde  view.  Fig.  2  la  a  vertical  section  throogb  the 
centre. 

The  arrows  Indicate  the  course  of  the  flame  and  represent  the  heat  passing  between  the  two  water  chambers 
on  Its  passage  to  tlie  floe.  There  is  iio  briok  work  wnatever  to  the  boiler,  the  stand  which  forms  the  ash  pit 
being  made  of  cast  Iron,  with  a  ventilator  In  the  door  to  regulate  the  draft  to  the  fire.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
above  euta  that  the  boiler  b  two  double  caaiAgs,  bsTliig  two  water  chambers,  connected  tooether  at  the.bottom 
and  top  by  pipes ;  the  heat  radiating  from  the  fire  havhig  nothing  to  obstruct  It,  strikes  with  great  force  against 
the  whole  interior  surfkce  of  the  boiler,  thus  preventing  any  accnmnlatlon  of  soot  or  dust.  There  being  ho 
oatlit  at  the  top  of  the  inner  dome  for  the  ga^es  to  escape,  they  deocend,  to  arise  between  the  two  water  cbim- 
ben  on  (heir  psnsgga  to  the  flue,  and  are  a^Un  brought  In  oootaot  wilh  the  fire ;  by  this  means  the  fhd  is  eoono* 
mixed,  and  a  rapid  drenlotlon  of  the  water  U  obtained  with  a  very  small  amount  of  fuel. 

The  I  oiler  presents  almost  double  the  amount  of  heating  surface  to  the  Are  In  prooortion  to  Its  grates,  over 
any  other  boiler  yet  made  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  fcrm  of  the  boiler  Is  snch,  that  the  heat  becomes 
absorbed  and  transmitted  to  the  water  previous  to  its  escape  to  the  flue,  thus  avoiding  the  great  defects  that  all 
other  boilers  are  st(bi0ct  toL  Tbo  fire  box  is  also  large  enough  to  recciva  a  sniBdelicy  t»f  fhel  to  last  twentv-four 
hours;  this  is  an  od^ntoge  which  practical  men  accustomed  to  the  use  of  Hot  Water  Af^aratuses  will  fhlly 
appreciate.    References  will  be  given  as  regards  Its  superiority  over  all  other  boilers,  by  applying  to  the  under* 

Messrs.  W.  A  C.  having  had  several  years' practical  experience  in  the  manufacture  and  cocstmction  of  Hot 
Water  Apparatuses,  feel  Jnstifled  in  stating  that  for  elTeetlveneea,  durability,  with  economy  of  ftoel  combined, 
that  these  Boilers  cannot  be  equaled  by  any  other  holler  now  in  use. 


TH09.  W.  WEATHERED,  I 
£.  &  OHBBBVOr.      f 


WEA.THEBED  &  GHESEVOT, 


117  PBINGB  ATBEET,  New  ITork, 


SKEPAMJy&   SEEDLING   PEAR 


Fruited  for  the  first  time  in  1851  lUeelf^l  n  SXBYSB  MBDAL  from  the  Ham.  Horticul- 
tural Society.  ViooBOUfl,  Hasdt  and  PaoLiFia— For  further  detcripUon^  eee  **Dowalng'f 
revised  edltton  of  Fmitt  aad  Fruit  TYeef  of  Al9erica ;''  HprlieultorisI,  toI.  7,  page  216.  A 
limited  namber  of  the  abore  trete  for  sale  bjr  the  stibtcrlbor,  packed  and  delivered  io  Boston, 
at  $8  eaoh.  Those  ordiiring  from  the  Kooth  or  Wesi,  will  pteais  iaelose  gold  or  stamps. 
Address 


Mv- 


L  W.  PUFFER, 
Korth  Bridg6wateri  Mass. 


THE  OLD  JAVA  COFFEE-POT. 

(Patented  April  6th,  1869,) 
18  UntCOXOLY  THE  BEST  COFVEE-POT  TH  tJSE. 

By  its  peculiar,  yet  simple  construction,  it  presenres  and 
distills  the  rich  aroma,  and  thus  secures  the  ftill  flavor  of  the 
Coffee,  thereby  making  better  Coffee  with  one-third  less.  It 
is  easily  managed,  and  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order ; 
and  it  Is  so  simple  that  an  ignorant  or  careless  cook  eannot 
fail  to  understand  and  manage  it  ^ 

THB  HIOHB8T  FRXOlCinM, 

A  Silver  Medal,  was  awarded  the  Old  Java  Coflbe-Pot, 

By  the  American  Inititiite,  1859. 
PRICES  FOR    TEA  OR  COFFEE: 


1  Quart, 

$100 

4  Quarts, 

$2  60 

li     " 

126 

6      " 

300 

2      " 

160 

10      " 

426 

8      *' 

2  00 

16      " 

6  76 

DIKEOriONS. 

P!a<»  the  handle  of  the  coW  water  cup  R  over  the  lower  one  II ;  then  pour  cold  water 
In  the  cup  B  until  it  overflows  at  F,  and  fills  the  lower  cap  1 1 ;  then  fill  the  ooflfee  pot  half 
or  two-thirds  full  of  hot  water,  put  in  the  coffee  (ground  course),  and  plaoe  the  ooiideBaing 

3  on  as  represented ;  then  plaoe  the  pot  on  the  stove  or  range  to  boil  five  minutes,  and  while 
ng  take  the  upper  cap  R  off,  and  pour  a  teacup  full  of  cold  water  into  the  eoffee,  to 
settle  It ;  then  place  the  cover  on,  and  take  the  whole  immediately  from  the  fire. 


BA^RTLJETT   &   LESLEY, 

Mannfactaren  and  Dealers  tn  Hot-Air  Furnaces,  Ventilating  StoTca,  Portable  Heaters,  Ho*. 
Air  Fipe,  BegUrteI^  Bortlett'c  Rotating  Ash-Siften,  and  Bartlett't  Patent  Polar  Refirigeratoia^ 

are  4a«  saoABurAT, 

(Between  OMial  tt>a  Howard  StreeU)  NEW  TORK. 
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I  The  Great  Austin  Shaker  | 

f        SEBDUNG  STEAWBEEET.         T 

This  remarkable  Seedling  originated  at  the  Shaker  Bettlement  in  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  foar 
jearB  ago.  and  having  proved  it  to  be  perfeetW  hardy,  a  great  bearer,  and  fine  flavored,  we 
now  offer  it  to  the  pa  bile,  feeling  confident  that  It  wili  give  satisfaction.  It  was  grown  beside 
the  Wnton's  Albany  Seedling  Isst  year,  sud  proved  to  be  quite  as  productive,  and  abovt  twice 
as  large.    The  Austin  Seedling  Is  believed  to  be 

The  Largest  Strawberry  in  the  World. 

The  following  Is  a  correct  description :  Plant  vigorous,  foliage  very  large ;  foot  stalks  long 
and  stout ;  fruit  very  large,  and  broadly  conical :  color,  bright  crimson  ;  'flesh  rather  firm, 
mildly  acid  with  a  rich  and  high  flavor ;  flowers  stamtnale ;  In  fall  bearing  about  the  25th 
of  June.    Some  of  the  berries  will  mearare  over  two  inches  in  diameter.    Twelve  pfeked  from 
a  bed  without  extra  selection  weighed  one  pound.    We  are  aware  that  many  new  seedling   ' 
strawberries  have  been  recently  offered  to  the  public  that  have  not  given  satisfaction.    We 
propose  to  exhibit  plants  of  the  Anstin  in  fUl  bearing,  in  pots,  and  berries  in  baskets,  from 
the  15th  of  June  to  the  4th  of  July,  at  the  following  plaees :  At  Wm.  S.  Carpenter's  office, 
463  Pearl  Street,  New  York ;  offlcc  of  Hovey's  Magaxme  </  Horii^ukun^  Boston ;  ofBce  of  i 
Hoore's  Bund  New  Yorker,  at  Rochester  ;  office  of  Country  OetUkmai^  Albany ;  Farmer's  Club 
of  American  Institute,  New  York,  and  at  Philiidelphla.    Thia  will  give  all  an  opportunity  to  ; 
tee  and  taste  this  remarkable  berry,  and  If  any  having  ordered  do  not  feel  satisOed  afiet  seeing 
for  themselves,  the  money  will  be  refunded,  if  desired,  before  the  plMits  are  deliveind.    The  ' 
plants  will  be  sold  for  $4  per  dosen,  or  $26  per  hundred.    Orders  received  immedlalely  for 
plants  to  be  delivered  after  July  in  rotation,  as  ordered.    Address  either 

CHAVNCT  MILLEB^  Albany,  Shaknr  Tnutee:  or,  - 
^        WM,  S.  CARPENTER,  468  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


THE  SWEET  POTATOE  CULTURIST, 

Giving  Practical  InStruetion*  for  lis  Cf^Uivatioii  a]i4Fre8«rvatUa  for  fsmily  use,  and  for 


By  the  Sweet  Potatoe  men  of  the  North-West. 

Containing  the  best  mode  of  Sprouting,  Planting,  Cultivating.  Digging  and  Storing  for 
winter,  with  direeiions  for  selecting  soU  and  vadetlsi,  by  which  they  can  be  successfully 
imised  aafar  North  as  St.  Paul* 

To  which  is  iij;)pea(fed  . 

The  Agrieuitural  and  Horticultural  AdvertiMr. 

For  sale  and  dfaMbotion  by  aarKfymen,  sweet  potatoe  men,  manufaoturers  and  their 
•gnitii,  dealertiH  sgrieuUmfal  and  horticultural  hooks,  implemeii(s^  &o.    Bvery  feraer  and 

gMrdener  should  have  a  copy.    Furnished  at  cost  by  the  quantity  to  all  that  want  them. 
Single  copies  wetiipod  paid  by  mail  on  receipt  of  25  cents  in  stamps. 


J.  W.  TENBROOE,  RpckvUle,  Ixid. 


SAWnrOS  and  dBDimD  BOVE,  for  rertiUzlsg  pvpoaes. 
CEIJSHED  BONE,  expreeslj  for  Graperies. 
lOSXXBaS,  for  C«K*IIard0bing  ana^Fe^diog. 

TOK  8ALBBY  CHHISTIAN  SCHWABTZ, 


The  follotf  !ng  New  Dahlia,  now  offered  for  iale  for  the  firet  time  in  thle  country  were  In 
most  of  the  prise  sUnda  at  exhihition  In  Britain  lart  eearon :  j 

AU3e  Downie    Keynes,)  first  rate  white.  i 

Ohainnaa,  (Turnar),  pale  buff,  tot-oto  ahow-aower.  i 

D'lexaiEdi,  (Noel,)  orange  acarlet,  fine  form.  | 

Dr.  LiviagBtoa,  (BawliagS,)  crimBon.  fine  form. 

Exnperor,  (FeUoweS,)  crimson,  deep  fall  show-flower.  . 

Chxajul  Master,  (Keyaes^  yeUow  and  crimson.  , 

Krs.  Eesmes,  (Keynee,)  roey  Wae,  fine  show-flower. 
Piooolomini,  fTmner,)  French  white  tipped,  cxira  fine. 
Pioneer,  (Turner,)  bright  crimson,  extra  show-flower. 
Sir  O.  Campbell,  deep  maroon,  flna. 

SirH.  Havelook,  Pellowee)  iigbt  scarlet,  extra. 

Bacchus,  (lirheeler,)  ^ite.  tipped  porifle. 
.     Fulgene  picta,  (Vorisenon^  fiwy  orange.  Upped,  fine. 

Kean,  (Dodds,)  crimson,  tipped  with  white,  extra  fine. 

Lady  Hulse,  (Keynes,)  niac.  striped  with  maroon,  fine. 

Lord  Stanley,  (Dodds,)  striped  with  crimson,  fine. 
Leonard  (Wheeler,)  bright  orange,  Hp^  with  white,  ftie. 

The  riirt,  (Holmes,)  rose,  striiied  with  purple. 

Frt««i,«eCMite«*efc  I  •»»«*•■•   Srt  •€«•!•»•  • 

The  plante  are  strong  and  healthy,  and  in  small  pots ;  they  therefore  can  be  sent  mMf  to 
any  part  of  the  country,  and  at  little  expenso. 
Orders  by  mail  will  receive  immediate  attention. 

BOBERT  VEITCH,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


May. 

^^!^  ■ ■ — 

8 


PRIZE  FLOWER  SEEDS.  i 

To  early  appMoante*  inoloein^  me  Okb  Dollar.  I  will  eend,  prepaid.  <'^^^^^^^     \ 
following  verV  choice  FLOWER  SHEDS,  than  which  nooefineijiavebeen^^^^^ 
America ;  via  :  the  rery  ihiest  CAMBU-IA BAMAlffB ;  »«™^ ^^mSTT 
ORAHDIFLORA.  new,  kr^e  and  be«itifal ;  splandid  douWa  CHINA  ASTERS  in  ra- 
rietiea,  and  SUPERB  doublQ  CHINA  PINKS«  *.*^  n«*.i«.rm- fcr 

Also  20  packetfl  select  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  One  Dollar.    Desoriptire  Cataiogocs  mr- 

nished  gratis.  Address  ^ 

G,  F.  N£EDHAM,  Florist  and  Seedwmn. 

BiTFFAto,  K.  T.,  April  20,  1800. 


»l   •  ■  •  l< 


.  We  would  call  the  attention  of  Guano  Dealer^,  Plantere  and  Farmers  to  the  article  which 
we  have  on  hand,  and  for  sale  at 

Forty  per  cent*  less  tban  Peravlan  Onano, 

and  vhicb  wc  claim  to  be  raperior  to  any  Qnnno  or  fertilizer  ever  imported  or  manufactared 
in  this  country.  This  Guano  is  Importea  by  WM.  H.  "WEBB,  of  New  York,  from  Jarvis'  and 
Bakers'  lelandB.  In  the  "Boutb  Pacific  Ocean,"  and  Is  told  genuine  and  pure  as  impofted. 
It  hoB  been  mtiKfactorily  tested  by  many  of  our  prominent  Fanners,  and  analysed  by  the 
most  eminent  and  pop«2ar  Agricttltmsl  CbamlirtB,  and  found  to  owitaftQ  (as  will  be  iMa  by 
our  circulars)  a  large  per  cf  ntage  of 

Boae  PlMsptaate  ^T  Ume  and  Pliosphoric  Acid, 

and  other  animal  organic  matter,  yielding  ammonia  sufficient  to  produce  immediate  abundant 
crops,  besides  Fufaftantially  enriching  the  (oil.  It  can  be  iVeely  used  without  danger  of  burn- 
ing tbc  seed  or  pfant  by  coming  in  contact  with  it,  as  is  the  case  with  some  other  fertilizers ; 
retaining  a  grpat  degree  of  moisture  It  causes  the  plant  to  grow  in  a  healthy  condition,  and 
as  experience  has  proved 

Free  mf  laseets. 

For  orders  in  any  quantity  (which  will  be  promptly  attended  to)  or  pamphlets  contiUnIng 
foil  particulars  of  analyses  and  tests  of  farmers, 

JOHN  B.  SABDY,  Agent, 

Oct.  ISM  ^1  year.  If ••  ftS  8««tk  St.,  CM«e»  •€  Wall  nUf  If ew  Yovfc  Ciff* 

No.  1194  Broadwaf ,  BTew  Tork. 


STATUARY,   OHNAMENTS, 

ARTISTIO  DECORATIONS 

FOB  KXTEBIOB  AHD  JNTEBIOB. 

Specialty  of  Groups  for  Fountains. 

.  FIGURES,  LIONS,  DOGS,  AND  YASES. 

All  kinds  of  Gkuxlen,  Building,  and  Church  Ornament  Work,  Lin- 
tels, Cornices,  Capitals,  Balusters,  Pediments,  &c., 
executed  in  a  superior  style. 

AMBROISE  TELLIER, 

If ••  1  tIMl  Br««dwa]r,  ketween  STlli  um4  38tb  lltrecis.  If  ew  T«rk. 

•     MantLfactxirer  of  Fire  Brick  of  all  Shapes  and  Sizes, 

FOB  BAKEBS'  OVENS,  AND  GREENHOUSES,  TILES,  BLOCKS,  AND  SLABa    ORATE 

AND  STOVE  FIXTURES. 


Articles  of  every  description  made  to  order  at  moderate  prices,  and  at  short  notice. 


NEW  &  RARE  FLOWER  SEEDS 

BT  MAIL,  POST  PAID. 

The  followlog  Doveltieii  have  been  selected,  ezpreMlj  for  the  snbeoriber,  from  Bevenl  of  the 
most  extenslre  KuropeAO  collectiooa,  and  oao  be  confidently  reoammended ;  many  of  them 
are  now  offered  for  ike  flrafc  tkM  in  thk  ooootry : 

AQfiRATUM  HBXICANUM  ALBIFIiORDM  NANUlf— A  rmj  mefht  Tarietr  for  pot 
culture  or  beddiog ;  grows  but  aboai  six  inches  high ;  fr«e  flowering  plants  S6 

ACROCLINIUM  ROtWlf  AiaUV-A  poTO  while  vftrMy  <tf  tUa  faTorite  aTirlasting, 

forming  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  A,  roteutm,  also  with  the  following,  25 

ACEOCLINXUM  ATRO>BOSEUM~A  dark  roee-oolored  variety  of  the  preoedlns.  We 
would  call  particular  attention  to  the  value  of  these  beautiful  annuals  for  dry 
winter  bouquets,  .........     25 

ASTER,  NEW  GIANT  EMPEROR— A  great  novelty  among  asters  r  flowers  of  great 
siae.  measoring  from  ten  to  twelve  tnobes  ta  dfreamference,  very  doable,  and  of  fine 
form ;  color  lavender  Uoe  ;  style  of  growth  distinct  and  unique,  •25 

ASTERS,  TRUFFAUT'S  NEW  FRENCH  PEONY  FLOWERED--CuUivated  by  Truffaut, 
a  celebrated  florist  in  Versaillei,  France.  In  size  of  flovrere,  briHiaocy  of  color,  and 
haUt  of  growth,  stirpassiog  all  sorts  hitherto  grown— in  twenty  distinct  colors 
mixed,  iu  paokets  of  one  hundred  seeds  each,  .  .25 

BALSAMS,  CAUELLIA-FLOWKRED,  QLENNT  &  SMITR'S  PRIZE-^Espeela]  attention 
is  called  to  these  splendid  varieties,  which  cannot  be  surpassed,  and  are  warranted 
to  yield  a  large  portion  of  the  perfect  double  flowers,  the  petals  of  which  are  imbri- 
Cited  ia  a  r^^ilarmaniier,  aain  tla»  best  double  Ctenellia;  lA  separata  packets,  each    25 

GALLIRHOE  PEDATA-*-A  very  el«^nt  plap^  strongly  resembling  the  scarlet  linum, 
oolor  rich  violet  purple  with  white  eye,  height  from  two  to  three  feet ;  commences  to 
bloom  when  abaoi  six  incbaa  h^,  and  presents  a  mtmoi  flowaia  dnriqg  the  entire 
summer,  ..........    25 

CAPTAIN  CLARKE'S  NEW  HYBRID  SWEET  PEA— This  beantiftil  variety  is  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  Parted  Lady  and  Purple  Sweet  P»a,  nisad  by  Capt  Trevor 
Gierke,  F.  H.  6,  well  known  to  the  floricultoral  worid  as  a  suocessfol  hybridizer  of 
plants ;  the  upper  petals  are  of  a  delicate  rose  oolor,  and  the  lower  while  with  a 
deep  blue  edge,  .  .  .   ,       .    25 

CASTOR  OIL  BEAN,  NEW  WGAKTIC  {Pakm  CkritM  »7i»r)-A  very  atatdy  growing 
plant ;  will  attain,  with  good  culture,  a  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  with  highly 
ornamented  palm-like  leaves  of  oriental  aspect ;  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection,    10 

CLARKIA  PULCHELLA  VAR.  INTBGRIPETALA— This  is  the  fint  of  what  might 
almost  be  called  an  entire  new  class  of  Clarklas,  described  as  a  great  improvement  on 
the  older  kind«,  in  respect  to  its  ornamental  qualities,  .  .25 

COSMIDIUM  BURBlBOn— The  handsomest  of  the  sboiry  tribe  of  Coreopsis ;  the  blos- 
soms are  large,  and  the  oolor  a  deep  crimson  copper,  with  a  broad  margin  of  gold,        10 

BtATDRA  CARTHAGENIBNSIB-Pore  white,  from  Grenada ;  desoribed  as  free  flower- 
ing, with  trumpet-shaped  blossoms  of  large  size,  exquisitely  beantirnl  and  fragrant,     25 

DATURA  HUMILIS  FLORE  PLENO~A  magnifloant  plant,  prodocing  a  profusion  of  deep 
golden  yellow  flowers,  very  large,  double,  and  sweet  scented,  oontintting  in  bloom 
till  the  frost  setsln  ;  one  of  the  glreaAest  noyelUea  of  the  season,  .25 

OIANTHUS  CHINMsn  EfiDDtWlQll  (2V^«r<^a  INjdk>--nia  most  beautiful  novelty 
of  annuals  lately  introduced,  .  .  .50 

DIGITALIS  6L0XINI0IDE3— A  new  and  meet  desirable  improvement  in  this  showy 
perennial,  ..........    10 

DIANTHUS  VEITCHI— A  new  oerennial  of  erect  growth,  with  large  trusses  of  bloom  in 
long  snceession ;  eolor  ohieliy  scarlet  and  white,  but  ff  raised  from  seed  varying  to 
deep  pink,  and  occasionally  white  ;  leaves  light  green ;  babit  resembling  the  Sweet 
William  {DiafUhut  barbatut).  A  very  beautiful  and  much  admired  plant,  .    10 

10. 


aAIU<4JBplA.HXBBI9A  <iB4KWL0&4-^'QiiA  tx^  mirao^ont  hardy  herbaoeoat 
pirei^iaU  theteJuR  of  a  ftybrt&izalian  between  OfcUirdfe  ^ristath  and  picta,  hav- 
iJOg  tfle  robust  babii  of  the  fonner,  witb  the  brilliaiii  color  of  the  latter ;  the  flowers 
are  nearly  doable  the  size  of  the  old  picta,  and  the  plant  is  \^ithout  doubt  the  finest 
(rf  its  class, 

OOITRD,  NEW  MINIATURE  STRIPED— A  remarkably  handsome  miniature  species  of 
the  old  Botlte  GoQv4  faittokrly  adapted  for  oraaiBeatal  tiellie-work  er  the  eon- 
perratory^  .  ' .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .10 

HELIPl'ERUM  ANTUii3fOIDES— A  new  everlaeting  flower  from  the  Swan  river ;  from 
nine  incbee  to  one  foot  higb<  of  the  same  eiaa  and  shape  of  flowers  as  AcrooHnlam,  but 
more  delicate ;  flowers  of  a  pure  white,  .25 

HOLLYHOCKS  {cdtFafint  mixad)— From  our  own  collection  of  seventy^ve  English  aamed 
varieties.    Thte  highly  (»rnainentel  plant  is  now  rieiog  more  than  ever  into  repute  as 
a  florist's  flower ;  it  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  hollyhock  seed  saved  from  the   ■ 
lut  doMe  wtriduM  proves  very  true  to  color  and  form.    The  quality  of  this  seed  can- 
not be  surpassed,  .  .  .  .  *  ...  ^.    25 

HUMEA  ELKGANS^Thls  ie  one  of  the  most  beaatiful  of  all  plants  for  deooiation  in 
extensive  gardens  and  pleasure  groands,  .10 

IPOMEA  UMBATA  ELEONATISSIMA-^A  new  hvbrid  from  "limbata/'  and  is  ex- 
tremely beaatiful ;  its  flowers  are  similarly  shaped  to  tbose  of  the  generality  of 
Ipomeas,  but  each  has  a  five-pointed  star  of  an  intense  violet  bine,  the  intermediate 
spaces  losing  of  pure  white  ;  the  blossoms  most  profuse;  one  of  the  most  showy  of 
tMllBtefeelii|fgcl4fli(9fplaitta(106e6di},  «      ^   ,  .25 

jftKliiKA  HEOEltLAGKA  SUPERBA  GEANDIFLORA— Itfirge,  sky-blue,  ]vi«b  broad, 
white  border,  very  free  flowering ;  a  splendid  plant;  encoeeds  m  Ihe  greenfaouee  or 
in  the  open  air,  if  planted  out  in  June  in  a  warm  situation,     .  .  '25 

NASTURTIUMS.  TOM  THUMB.  TOM  THUMB  YELLOW,  TOM  THUMB  BEAUTY—     . 
Highly  recommended  for  bedding ;  they  flower  in  great  profusion,  and  continue  in 
bloom  dm-fng  the  whole  season ;  they  are  admirably  adapted  for  pots  or  vases;  in 
separate  packets,  each,  ......    26 

PINK  CARNATION— Raised  by  an  amateur  in  Sardinia,  of  first-rate  ability,  and  believed 
to  be  superior  to  any  before  ofiered  (25  seeds),  .60 

PINK  PICOTEE— From  the  same  grower  (25  seeds),    .....         50 
Do.    TEEE,  or  perpetual  ilbwefing,  do.        do.,  .  .  .50 

0a    CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE— From  a  oelebrftted  CNHrman  Colleeti6n,  50 

SOLANUM  CAPSICASTRUM— A  very  pretty  greenbouse  shrub,  of  a  neat,  compact, 
branching  habi^  from  twelve  to  eighteen  incnes  in  height,  with  small  foliage,  nchly 
contrasted  with  a  profusion  of  orange-scarlet  cherry -like  fruit  throughout  the  winter 
and  spring  months ;  a  valuable  plant  for  decoration.  .  .  .25 

SPERGUiiA  PILIFERA— A  perfect  substitute  for  Lawn  Grass,  does  not  require  any  mow- 
ing, and  is  particularly  adapted  for  edging  flower  beds,  slopes,  terraces,  &c.,  .25 

STOCK,  INTERMEDIATE  WHITE  {Lmdm  market)— k  superb  variety,  .  .  25 

Do.  do.  SCARLET,  do.        do.      A  fine  contrast  to  the  preceding,   .    25 

(Two  of  the  most  desirable  varieties  in  cultivation,  eithec:.for  pol  cultnre  or  the  open  border.) 

8WEET  WILLIAM  (iraii<'«)~From  the  collection  of  an  English  amateur,  who  has  made 
this  plant  a  specialty  for  several  years  past  This  seed  is  saved  from  his  best-named 
varieties,  and  can  be  confidently  recommended  as  far  superior  to  anything  ever  before 
offered  in  this  country,  .........    26 

TROP^OLUM  LOBBII— Varieties.  These  are  among  the  handsomest  additions  that 
have  been  made  to  the  class  of  balfhaidy  dunben  for  many  yean ;  the  colors  are 
most  varied  and  brilliant,  and  the  blossoms  most  profuse  ;  can  also  highly  recommend 
them  as  being  exceedingly  ornamental  to  greenhouses  or  conservatories,  .    25 

TRYCHOSANTHUS  COLUBRINA— True  {aerptmi  fruU),  very  singular  and  ornamental ; 
frnit  of  brlllUoit  carmine  cMor  wbeiii  matme,  rare,  .25 

Thoee  who  order  the  above  eollection  tntin  will  be  allowed  a  discount  of  twenty  per  cent,  from 
Oie  prices  named.    Gash  must  accompany  all  orders. 

He  mtoo  ofRirs  maay  ol&er  deiimble  varieties— too  nnmeroue  to  specify  in  an  advertisement — 
for  a  list  of  which  see  hie  Clatalogae,  which  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing  a  three- 
cent  stamp.— Addrees, 

Springfield,  Mass. 
'■ -^ 


TO  LANDSCAPE  GARDENERS 

AND 

COUNTRY  GENTLEMEN, 

AND  ALL  INTERESTED  IN 

f  uiMing  ^ifttm^tim  to  ^mn  mA  €mntt^. 

NOW  PUBLISHING  WEEKLY-BEAUITFULLy  ILLUSTRATED. 

AlCIITIGTS'  AHlWciJillCS'  JBOllilL. 

FOB 

Arcluteots,  Bnilders,  Carpenters^  Landsoai>e  Gktr- 
deners,  Decorators,  Constructors^ 

AND 

Real  Estate   O^wmers. 

Tbe  Abchitccts'  and  Mkchakicb*  Joitbkai.,  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  published  in  Ameri- 
ca, and  from  its  articles  And  illastratioDS,  the  only  one  of  real  practical  utility  in  the  United 
States  and  Canadas.  The  best  literary  and  artistic  talent  is  employed  on  its  UlustratlonB 
and  leading  articles,  and  in  that  respect  a  comparison  with  any  other  foreign  journal  is 
challenged. 

A  New  Volume,  enlarged  size,  commenced  April  7,  along  with  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles      i 
And  lliostrations  on  | 

CONSTRUCTIVE  ARCHITECTURE, 

of  great  value. 
On  April  28  another  series  of  articles  commenoed  with  iHustrations  of  '  J 

CONSERVATORIES, 

Greenhouses,  HothooMS,  etc.,  with  pUuis  and  eltfrations,  seetlons,  and  sqgg^B^ons  as  to  their 
oonstruction  and  ammgement.  | 


The  leading  journals  of  America  and  England  proBoaaoa  U  tbe  beat  paper  of  the  kind  ever 
published. 


Pablished  Weekly,  f  9  a  year  mailea  $  or  f  9  ffH  liy  carrter. 

Sample  copies  tent  five  free^  on  rtteijA  of^  eenti  in  tlan^. 
PUBLISHER  AND  PROPMETOB, 

ALEXANDER  HARTHILL, 

nr*.  ra  nmm 
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FLOWER  SEEDS  BY  MAIL,     g 

t]  OUR  OWN   SELECTION  OF  W   O 

3   25  Varieties  for $1  00  *^  S 

.     2   50         "  " 2  00  w  S 

g  S  100         •'  " 4  00  p 

S    Ki       Pc^i^oDB  ordering  either  of  the  ahoy«  anortments  may  rely  upon  a  |\    CU 
JT     p<  beautiful  ooUe'ction.  Jj    CD 

^  n  X  M.  THORBUBN  &  Co.,    T  g. 

(Z|  May.  15  Jvkn  StviM^,  New  York.  QQ 

Evergreen  Tree  and  Shrnb 

SEEDS. 

Norway  Spruce,   .      .      .      .      .      .      •      •      .   per  lb.,  $0  76 

Balsam  Fir, "  3  00 

Blaok  Austrian  Pine,  . "         3  00 

Cembra  Pine, .      .   **         2  00 

Stone  Pine, "  1  60 

Weymouth,  Pine, *'         3  00 

Pitch  Pine, "  3  00 

Scotch  Fir "  150 

Chinese  Arbor  Titse, "  3  00 

American  Bald  Cypress, per  qr't,     30 

Strawberry  Tree,  (Arbutus  tJnedo),     .      .      .  per  oz.,      26 

Buckthorn,  Seed, per  lb.,  1  00 

Osage  Orange per  q'rt,     76 

Honey  Locust  for  Hedges, per  lb.,       76 

Yellow  Locust  for  Timber, "  76 

VirgeliaLutea,  (very  rare,) perp'k't,    26 

gr  SEND  FOB  OUR  CATALOGUE. 

J,  M.  THORBTJRN  &  Co.,  16  John  St.,  New  York 
B  RIDGEMAN'S 

Horticultural  EBtablishment, 

1VM.9T6  *  9T9  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


SEEDS!    SEEDS!    SEEDS!  SEEDS! 

Tbe  Sqfewcriber  hag  now  on  hand  a  full  supply  of  ORA88,  VBOBTABLE,  BBUB 
and  FliOWBR  fifflBDS,  embracing  the  old  favorites,  and  inclndiog  pereral  new  varieties 
of  superior  excellence.    For  salci  at  the  lowest  market  price,  for  quality  and  quantity,  or 
in  paekages  for  retail  trade. 

New  Catalogues  fnmished  on  application. 

Also,  ao  aaortment  of  Hortteultana  ImplemeiitB,  Agrlovltaral  and  Hoxticiiltiznd  \ 
looks.  •^ 

All  orden  attended  to  prtvptly,  and  with  exactness. 

ALFRED  BRIDGH3MAN. 

April  tad  lUj. 

18  • 


Harvesting  Machine  Manufitctuitog:  Co., 


CK.XSON^rNG 


Office,  92  Broadway,  opposite  Trinity  Church,  New  York. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Clow's  Patent  Combined  Reaper  &  Mower, 

Which  is  now  offered  to  the  public  as  superior  to  any  now  in  use.  Possessing  the  adraniages  of 
simplicity  of  constmctiun,  and  operation  of  Light  Draught,  and  sold  at  a  much  less  price  than  any 
machine  now  doing  the  same  work.  The  entire  weight  is  not  more  tlian  about  five  hundred  lbs., 
which  is  about  oue-half  that  of  any  other  now  in  use. 

The  alwvc  Maohines  are  constructed  in  the  best  manner,  of  tbel)ept  mnterial,  and  warranted  to  per- 
form all  the  work  done  by  the  best  machine  ever  made,  within  less  time.and  with  one-half  the  powtr. 

The  foUowiag  are  a  few  of  theTestimoaiale,  te  whioh  the  publie  are  at  liberty  to  refer : 

Mr.  John  Sparling,  of  Janesville,  Wisconsin,  says  : 

**  The  reaper  and  mower  of  Daniel  Clow  surpasses  all  others.  It  is  the  lightest  draught  raachiuc 
ever  made,  and  perfectly  simple  in  construction  Two  small  horses  can  work  it  day  in  and  daiy  out, 
and  I  am  sure  one  horse  can  propel  it  with  ease,  day  After  day  ;  for  Ols  a  test  of  the  litlle  p«war 
required),  with  the  aid  of  another  man,  I  drew  it  through  ten  or  flf  tren  rod$  of  heavy  oats,  witli  a  man 
on  the  platform  pitching  off  the  graiu.  I  have  run  the  machine  In  places  where  there  were  wheat, 
grass,  and  hedge  brush,  )net  as  thick  as  they  could  stand  together,  attd  where  such  a  machine  wouUl 
be  sure  to  clog,  if  ever,  and  it  has  never  clogged  ooce  ;  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  its  clogging.  1 
speak  of  this  machine,  not  only  as  m  fianner,  bat  as  a  practical  meohanic* 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Janesville,  says  : 

*^  I  have  used  the  combined  reader  and  mower  of  Daniel  Clow,  through  my  harvest,  and  coasider 
it  a  great  Improvement  over  all  others,  and  I  have  used  Piilmer's,  and  Williams',  and  Lowe's,  isc. 
I  nm  confident  that  I  can  do  more  business  with  Clow's  reaper,  with  one-half  the  Urength  qfteam,  than 
can  be  done  with  any  other  that  I  know  of ;  I  can  average  from  15  to  20  acres  per  day,  and  fully 
believe  that  this  reaper  and  mower  will  supersede  all  others  inuse." 

Testimonials  of  the  above  eharaoter  might  be  mnltlplied  to  the  entire  number  of  machine*  yet 
eonstructed,  which  were  used  for  the  first  time  in  the  harvest  of  1859  ;  but  the  above  will  suflte.  In 
introducing  the  above  Machines,  the  Company  rely  wholly  on  its  merits,  and  invite  *  earefol  ex- 
aalnation  from  the  public.     For  farther  particulars,  please  send  for  a  Descriptive  Circalar. 

fg'  A  W»etaleammi8ticnnttdt9  99mi/t. 

All  orders  should  be  ftddressed  to  the  Company's  office,  No.  92  BROADWAY. 

X^r  .      .         .  A.  «.  FI9HBB,  l^t^rmimwf^ 


Steam  the  most  piop^  agent  for  creating  Mtficial  Wannth, 

t  jLlr  ViMBiace,  i|pA  the  rfwgpiili 
t«r  il.p|>Mra<afl« 

TANCE  THAN  INANIMATE  NATUEEL 


I  H«t  JLlr  ViMBiace,  i|pA  the  rfwgfiih, 
cient  W«n»  water  AppMrataa. 

BUMAN  PLANTS  OF  GBfiATEE  IMPORTANCE  THAN  INANIMATE  NATUEEL 


•  AMiH^IVl*    ##•  ft.  •• 


¥ 


Tb«  Gbmt  Agnit,  8tcsm,  simpUfled  tad  domesticated  for  Wanning  and  Tanttlattng  Prirate  Dwelllnga,  Giwn-  ,   . 

8APB»  Mmvi^S,  BFFIOlKIfT,  BC*I«OfllICAI«,  MTRABfaV.  w  * 

PI«aaa  call  and  «xainSaa,  or  Mbd  for  a  Datcrtptif «  Pampldat.  i' 

^^  BAKER,  SMITH  ft  Co.,  Hanufaotory,  H  < 

jLAd  OAee  189  Ceatre  Street,  IVew  Terk 


%' 
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PTJBLISEtiaD   BY 

HARPER  AlTD  BROTHERS 


FEANKUN  SQITABE,  NEW  T02UL 

0^  Sent  hy  Mall,  Fostaire  p«ld^  oa  VectlpC  •f  Price. 


BRsJ 


The  American  Home  Ckupdn. 

Being  Principles  und  Rules  for  the  Ctiltiwe 
of  Vegetables,  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Shrub- 
bery. To  which  are  added  brief  Notes  on 
Farm  Crops,  with  a  Table  of  their  Average 
Product  and  Chemical  Gonstitnente.  By 
Alkxandhi  Watsox.  With  teverml  Umndred 
Ulu9trati(m$.     12ido,  Muslin,  -    •    •  $1  60 

lift  of  North  American  Iniects. 

With  numerous  niustrations  drawn  from 
Hpecimeni  ia  the  Cabinet  of  the  Author. 
By  Professor  Jakobb,  assisted  by  H.  C. 
Pbbwn,  M.  D.     r2mo,  Muslin,  •    -    1  2C 

Chaptal's  Chemintrr 

Applied  to  Agriculture.  With  a  Frelimlna. 
ry  Chapter  on  the  Organisation,  Structure, 
Ac,  of  Plants,  by  Sir  Humphwy  Davt  ;  an 
Essay  on  the  Uee  of  Lime  as  a  Manure,  by 
M.  Povis  ;  with  Introductory  observations 
to  the  same,  by  Professor  Rbnwigk.  Traas- 
lated  and  Edited  by  Bev.  WnxiAM  P.  Page. 
18mo,  Half  Sheep, 60 

Oardner's  Fanner's  Dictionary. 

A  Vocabulary  of  the  Technical  Terms  re- 
cently introduced  Into  Agriculture  and  Hor- 
ticulture from  various  Sciences,  and  also  a 
Compendium  of  Practical  Farming:  the 
latter  from  the  Works  of  the  Rcr.  W.  M. 
Rham,  Loudoji,  Low  and  Youatt,  and  the 
moat  eminent  American  Authors.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  12mo,  Muslin. 
$1  50;  Sheep,  extra, 176 

A  Treatise  on  Af^icnltnre; 

Comprising  a  concise  Hit^tory  of  its  Origin 
and  Progress ;  the  present  Condition  of  the 
Art,  Abroad  and  at  Home ;  and  the  Tlieory 
and  Practice  of  Husbandry.  By  Joux  Arm- 
BTR03IO.  With  Notes,  by  Jessb  Bobl.  To 
which  is  added  a  Dissertation  on  the 
Kitchen  and  Fruit  Garden.  18roo,  Half 
Sheep, 60 

American  Husbandry; 
Being  a  SeHes  of  Essays,  Ac*,  dettgnedior 
its  Improvement.    By  WiLue  Oatu>B0  and 
LcTHSB  Tucsm.     2  roltnaes  ISmo^  Half 
Slwep, 1  00 


He  American  Potdterer's  Gompanion. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Breeding,  Rear- 
ing,  Fattening,  ^d  general  Management  of 
th«  various  Bpecies  of  Domestic  Ponllry. 
By  C.  N.  BsftsKT.  With  accurate  and  lieau- 
tiful  niastrationa  and  Portraits  of  Fowls 
taken  from  Life.    12mo,  Muslin,     -$126 

The  Trees  of  America. 

Native  and  Foreign,  Pictorially  and  Botani- 
cally  Delineated,  and  Scientifically  and 
Popularly  Described;  being  considered  prin- 
cipally with  reference  to  their  Geography 
and  History ;  Soil  and  Situation  ;  Propnga- 
tion  and  Culture ;  Acddonls  and  Dieeaset ; 
Properties  and  Uses;  Economy  in  the  Arts; 
Introduction  into  Commerce;  and  thehr 
Application  in  Useful  and  Ornamental  Plan- 
tations. By  D.  J.  BnoirNiL  IlluFtrated  by 
nnmerout  Engravings.   8v0,  Muslin,  >  4  50 

The  Farmer's  lastmetor, 

Con«isting  of  Essays,  Practical  Directions, 
and  Hints  for  the  Management  of  the  Farm 
and  the  Garden.  By  the  llite  Judge  Bukl. 
2  vols.  18mo,  Half  Sheep,  ....     1  00 

The  Farmer's  Companion ; 

Or,  Essays  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
American  Husbandry.  With  the  Addreps 
prepared  to  be  delivered  before  the  Agri 
cnltnral  and  Horticultural  SocietieH  of  New 
Haven  County,  Connecticut.  And  an  Ap* 
pendtx.  containing  Tables,  and  other  Mat- 
ter oteful  to  the  Farmer.  By  the  late  Jud;;e 
BuBL.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Eulogy 
on  the  life  and  Character  of  BnicLf  by 
Amos  Dbak.    12mo,  Muslio,   -    -    -        7^ 

Beck's  BMany  of  the  United  States. 

The  Botany  of  the  United  State?,  North  of 
Va. ;  comprising  L-oscrlptlons  of  Flowering 
and  fern-like  Plants  hitlysrto  found  in  tho«e 
States,  arranged  according  to  the  Natural 
System.  With  a  Synopsis  of  the  Genera 
aoeeiding  to  the  Linnaaan  System,  a  Sketch 
of  the  Budittents  of  Botany,&c.  By  Ltwia 
C.  BaoK.   12mo,  Mns.,  f  1  25  ;  Sheep,  i  60 
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i     ALBANT  TILE  WORKS, 

A  Comer  of  Clinton  Avenue  and  Knox  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

^*  'nis  snbecribeTB  befng  the  most  extensive  mannfactnrers  of  DRAINING  IILE  in  the  United 
States,  have  on  hand,  in  large  or  small  quantities,  for  Land  Draining,  Round,  Sole,  and  Horse- 
Shoe  Tile,  warnuifted  mperiw  to  rnnf  ma(|e  la  this  country  ;  hard-barned  and  over  one  foot 
in  length. 

ROUND  TILE. 
Inchos  diam.     Per  thousand  feet. 

U  S  8  00 

24  12  00 

3^ 40  00 

SOLE  TILE. 
Inches  rise.    Per  thousand  feet. 

2 $10  00 

3 16  00 

4 30  00 

5 60  00 

6 80  00 

9  200  00 

HORSESHOE  TILE. 

2 J  inches  rise, $10  00  per  1000  feet. 

"       »*      ....  15  00        *'  *• 

**      ••      18  00        •*  " 

•'       **      85  00        **  ** 

**      **      ...     56  00        "  ** 

"      •*      .*...  76  00        •»  •* 


[^  Orders  solicited. 
Oct.  12t 


Terms,  Cash. 

€•  A  W.  IVcCAIIEIflONy  Albanx,  IV.  T. 


TO  FAR-MERS 

THE  SUBSCRIBERS  OFFER  FOR  SALE, 

60,000  Barrels  of  Poudrette, 

Hade  by  the  lodi  Manufacturing  Co.,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers. 

Thill  article  is  in  the  twentieth. year  of  its  introduction  into  this  country,  and  has  outlived 
fertStaers  of  every  de«cr!ption,  tor  the  following  reasons : 

Ut.  It  k  nade  from  the  nigkt  toil  of  Ihe  City  of  New  Torlc,  by  the  Lodi  Manufacturing 
Comj;»any,  who  have  a  oa|>ital  of  over  $100,000  invested  in  the  business,  which  is  at  risk 
should  they  moke  a  bad  article. 

2d.  For  com  and  vegetables  it  is  the  cheapest,  neatest,  and  handiest  manure  in  the  world ; 
it  can  be  placed  la  direct  contact  wHh  the  seed,  forces  and  ripens  vegetation  two  weeks 
earlier,  prevents  the  out  worm,  doubles  the  orpp,  and  is  without  disagrebabli  odob.  Thne 
Dollars*  worth,  or  two  barrels,  is  all  sufficient  to  manure  an  acre  of  com  in  the  hill. 

Prick— 1  bbl.  $2;  2  bbls.  $3  50;  6  bbls.  $8 ;  and  over  6  bbls.  $1  50  per  bbl.,  delivered 
^ree  of  cartage,  to  vessel  or  railroad  in  New  York  city.  , 

A  pamphlet  containing  every  information,  and  certificates  from  farmers  all  over  the  United 
States,  who  have  used  it  from  two  to  seventeen  years,  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  applying 
for  the  same. 


OBIFFEfG  BROTHERS  &  Ck>., 


Hek,ApfO*MV. 


6«  Csraaad  SttcM,  New  T«rk. 


IT 


OFFICE    OF 

GUTTA  PERCHA  AND  GLASS  ROOFING 

28  CEDAR  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


The  rapid  inorease  of  building  in  this  oountry  has  led  to  the  adopUoii  of  manj 
different  forms  of  Roofing.  Slate,  shingle,  and  metal  roofs,  do  not  give  perfect 
satisfaction ;  it  has  been  requbite  to  invent  an  article,  that  should  be  at  onoe 
water-proof,  elastic,  cheap,  and  durable.  Thi9  Company  fumkh  a  Roofing  whicb 
combines  all  these  requisites.  This  is  manufactured  and  sent  in  rolls,  which  are 
to  be  nailed  on  the  roof>boards :  it  is  itself  water-proof,  but  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  liquid  cement  is  sent  with  it,  to  cover  it  with  a  final  coat :  this  is  usually  sanded 
as  it  is  applied,  and  this  finishes  a  perfect  roof,  as  durable  as  the  building  it  covers. 

The  cloth  is  the  thickest  and  strongest  woven  material  ever  used  in  roofing ;  but 
the  weight  of  the  finished  roof  is  not  more  than  about  1  lb.  to  the  square  foot  of 
surface.    These  roofs  can  be  steep  or  flat,  or  of  any  required  inclination. 

This  Roofing  is  furnished  to  those  who  sell  again,  at  so  low  a  price,  that  they 
make  an  unusual  profit,  and  yet,  the  cost  to  the  consumer  is  about  half  that  of 
tin,  and  far  less  than  slate,  shingles,  or  any  other  roofing  material.  As  an  extra- 
ordinary profit  is  afforded  to  dealers,  ^  the  labor  of  putting  on  the  roofing  is  very 
slight,  and  as  the  roofs  are  in  every  respect  satisfactory,  it  is  found  that  wherever 
these  materials  are  introduced,  they  very  soon  oome  into  general  use. 

The  Company  also  furnish  Liquid  Gdita  Percha  Csmbstt,  which  is  found  pref- 
erable to  paint  (as  it  lasts  ten  times  as  long)  to  cover  tin  roofs,  protecting  them 
for  many  years  against  rust,  and  renderiog  tb^m  perfectly  water-tight.  This  arti- 
cle gives  a  heavy  profit  to  the  dealer,  and  is  very  cheap  to  the  consumer. 

The  RooFiico  and  the  Cbmbnt  have  stood  the  test  of  time.  Most  of  the  parties 
who  were  first  engaged  in  this  enterprise  (and  from  whom  this  company  bought 
the  patents  under  which  it  now  operates)  have  maaofactured,  sold  and  applied 
these  materials  during  many  years :  the  roofs  become  firmer  and  more  solid 
every  year,  and  any  number  of  testimonials  can  be  furnished  as  to  their  merits. 

Any  party  interested  in  roofing,  and  addressfaig  a  line  to  the  office  of  this  com- 
pany, will  receive  a  list  of  prices  and  terms,  samples  of  materials,  and  any  de- 
sirable information  sent  as  directed. 

AtXenXi<m  is  catted  to  the  Bemoval  of  our  Office  to  No.  23  CEDAR  STREET. 

LOatta  Peroha  and  Qlasi  Roofing  Co., 
WM.  O.  WYC3KOFP,  Sec. 
T. 


P-- 
r£Jl  ^  BAXEB'8 
OILBBEATBD 


4:95  Broadway,  Ne^w-York. 

18  Snmmer  Street,  Boston. 
730  Chestnat  8tre«t,  Philadelphia. 
137  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore. 
68  Weet  Fourth  Street,  Cmoizmati. 

nr  AffmeUt  4h  allths  principal  olUm  aud  vittoffM 
la  Od  UniUd  SlatM, 
A  KBW  STTLB-PBIOB,  §60. 
Tmi  If m^inet  mw  from  two  ipooto,  and  form  a  §mm 

of  aneqoalled  •trengtK  beaoty.  ud  elasUdty,  which  wUl 

""■*«-»*My  tho  best  in  the  market  for  familj  ate. 
~"8t»D  lOR  A  asCCLAS. 


'  opiBioJsrs  or  thjd  pjsbss. 


S^T?'  ?  ^}?l  to  the  be.t.-ilm«r.  iltprfaaMarlil 

To  aU  of  which  the  Dributu  Mjt,  Ameo.~2W»««i«. 

It  IS  aU  that  It  olalmi  to  be.— Auf  4p«)t<ten<. 

IxjhUthm  Itf  own  work-otbera  do  not.— iTbwM  Jbar. 

We  fire  It  the  preterence.— ilaMrtem  BapUtL 

It  needs  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.— i>Ar«a.  Jbiir. 

AdMied  fof  WQolMf.  Iteen,  or  cotton.— ilm«r.  JToaO^b 

W%flkeOro^p«r«m«%bett.-£dMUM'  rr««tfA[       ^ 

•«WUehtothebestr»   Ororer  *  Baker*8w— /MmotaA. 

Baperior  to  all  others.— Jftfrmiry. 

Wo  hare  ao  besitaMon  in  reoonuneadtaf  lU^ElMtr0k 

It  reqalias  no  re.«»oOllnf  .— JPPoa^eMiC 

Pot  fomlly  nse  ther  are  uDrlralled.- Daily  JTmet, 

Thcj  sew  a  seam  that  wUl  not  r\p.-0&uHer. 

It  performs  noblj  and  ezpedttloasiy.— /jBOiaiiMr 

Remarkable  for  Arraness  of  -^-tt     ffiTffrffi. 

Adapted  to  all  kinds  of  family  sewing.— ORsstpt. 

Best  adapted  for  fimilj  %at.—Day  Moot, 

We  do  not  hesitote  to  reoonaeiMl  \tf-CkrimieU, 

It  sows  strooclT,  and  does  n«t  rip— £4^  /Uutti^ted, 

The  prince  of  innnitions^— /¥ol  OhMrrAmam. 

It  to  woman's  best  (Hend.«^  ITseMy  Ifntm. 

We  fire  oar  preference  to  O^over  M  ffskrf's     fParfsat 

The  most  blessed  InTention.— •iMUer's  ifcyaviae. 

It  makes  pleasure  of  toil.— JSIreiiiiuj  PotL 

The  fkTorite  for  family  }ia».^Jf/vaUyn  Slar. 

We  hiffhiy  appreciate  their  T^Iue.— ^nuHcaa  Min, 

It  sews  a  seam  that  will  not  rif^-^  Wa*K  UiUoti^ 

Cannot  be  too  highly  recommended,— Tlma,  BapUgi, 

CkoTcr  k  Baker^s  to  the  best.- ^anM«u»(^  t^oarnaJL 

Thebestinuse.-7Htt«toaJimm<ilL    ^        .rt^-rTu.. 

Not  liable  to  get  oat  of  order.—  W^tUihMUr  J^, 

The  most  coarenient  in  use.— CSUco^o  i^etM  LUUr. 

The  cheapest  and  best— ^osfMt  Whig. 

The  most  successAal  inTcntion.- JB^Atfmtoa  JSm. 

Is  eaiUy  managed  and  understood.- #brf  PiainsIUo. 

Grorer  k  Baker's  to  the  best.— &oe4«a  Dmnotfrak 

Has  giren  enth^  satisfaction.- OKeJfcO/  Ebaminer 

Orow  k  B^er*s  to  eMlly  man«ged.-.Wua*.  limit. 

Purchase  a  GroTer  k  Baker.— JK&iWra  Oa^itt, 

Wm  do  moot  bWLotlM  sewing.- illiinftNM  Ptm, 

It  will  not  get  oat  of  order.-<-^tt^«m  ^Imerioois. 

Coaunead  us  to  GroTer  A^aker*a— 4>r<ti(n(el(|  JTono. 

It  is  a  deed  of  emancipation  to  wonuo.— JTMsoMA  JbMr 

wm  do  better  sewing  then  by  hand.— ^Tmmmi  OmHsr* 

WiU  do  aU  thoaewinff  of  a  fiaDl«y.--<?toWi9oi~  ^^^^' 


THE 


America^— A  hardy  climbing  Noisette.  Strong  plants  of  this  beautiful  Rose  will  be  ready 
for  delivery  after  the  first  of  November,  1869. 

Cinderella^  or  the  Fairy  Climber ;  a  hardy  climbing  Noisette  of  deliciooii  fragraneei. 
Price  of  America  $3  00,  Cinderella  $1  60 ;  one  of  each  $i  00.  A  few  extia  sised  plftntfl 
of  America,  five  to  six  feet  high,  with  good-siied  bratochea  $6  00 ;  extn^  sUed  CHnderelkui 
$2  6a  Addres 

THOMAS  G.  WABD, 

Nov.  it  Box  380,  Washf ttfftan,  B.  C 


RURAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


The  subseriber  devotes  his  attention  exclnsively  to  the  improvement  of  Conntrr  Residences, 
Parks,  Cemeteries,  &c.  His  desigoa  are  drawn  up  so  as  to  be  pmotiCftlly  applicable  to  Ihe 
purposes  for  which  tbey  are  ifltenqed ;  the  position  of  every  tree  and  shrub  earefuUy  indicated, 
with  accompanying  references  and  remarks  explanatory  of  the  particular  features  to  be 
devolopad,  and  t  list  of  the  kind  and  quantity  of  plants  required  for  their  completion. 

Beferencea  furnished  if  required. 


WHUAM  SAUNDERS, 


OBBHAirVVWlf ,  Pa. 
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NEW  HOT  WATER  FURNACE 


»»    ^  m  m    >t 


LEEDS'  PATENT,  FOR 
WARMING  AND   YENTILATINQ 


FVB&ZO 

BUILDINGS, 

DWELLINGS. 

Stores,  Hotels 

AMD 

FACTOBIES. 


HOUSES, 

GRAPERIES. 

Forcing  Pits, 

ETC.,  ETC. 


After  a  tboroagb  tent  of  oar  Hot  Water  Fomace,  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  Union,  the  past 
three  winters,  we  confidently  offer  it  to  tbo  pablic  as  popsessiug  the  following  advantages 
(among  mnj)  over  Hot  Air  Pnmaces,  long  circuitoos  coils  of  Steam  Pipes,  or  Radiators : 

ilri^— This  Hot  Water  Furkack  warms  a  Jnrge  volame  of  Fresh  Air  f^om  the  outaide,  by 
passing  it  orer  a  radiatiri^  surface,  and  through  Hexagonal  Pipes,  entirely  surrounded  by  hU 
flpofer,  not  exceeding  a  temperature  of  212  degrees ;  thus  introducing  into  the  apartments,  an 
atmoipliere,  with  all  its  mouhtre  and  vUaUty,  tqfi,  agreeahU,  and  ifwigorating, 

Seamd^M  affords  the  only  means  of  correct  and  complete  Tentilation,  which  consists  in  dis- 
placing the  vitiated  or  foul  air,  by  the  introduction  of  a  large  quantity  of  fresh  air,  warmed 
to  a  proper  temperature,  and  passing  through  each  apartment  at  short  intervaU. 

Third-^li  fhmlshee  an  atmosph^^re  mtirdy  /wm  /mm  dud  and  noxiout  gtmm,  and  has  operated  at 
a  preventive  and  cure  to»diseases  of  the  throat,  lungs  and  chests,  as  we  have  abundant  teeti- 
mony  to  show. 

Fmith—li  is  soonofiMoaZ  and  effidaU,  consuming  lees  fuel  to  beat  properly  the  same  number 
of  cubic  f^t  of  air,  in  a  given  time.  This  is  aooompHshcd  by  the  compact  form  of  the  chesty 
oaasing  a  ahorimnd  rapid  dreidaiion  of  the  water  which  brings  it  often  in  contact  with  the  fire 
saHkoe,  and  preaentiDg  to  the  air,  by  the  hexagonal  form  of  the  tubes,  with  their  division^ 
BO  large  an  amount  of  radiating  surface. 

Fifth—It  la  darobUi  htm  few  fMtter  JoittU,  oom  not  lkak,  needs  norqxnrs,  is  easily  managed,  re- 
quiring fuel  bat  twice  in  twenty -foor  hours,  does  not  shrink  nor  vy'tin  ihefwrmture  artd  the  wood- 
work qf  the  bmlding^ASD  can  neyib  ssr  tiirm  on  firs. 

Sixth-— It  is  the  only  apparatus  yet  iatcoduoed,  bf  which  Qmtervatmet,  Oreen  Bouses,  Fi/ning 
Pits,  &c.,  can  bo  kept  witli  little  oare,  at  an  even  temperature,  and,  at  the  same  time,  admit  of 
ventilation,  which  will  fiimish  an  atmosphere  m pure  and  fresh  irmde  as  outside:  so  that  ISruito, 
Plants,  &c.,  may  be  grown  ai  high  eotared and  wdl  fiaooroi  as  in  the  open  air. 

AMfitA— Thia  Hot  Watbi  Fotwaob  has  been  in  mom^/W  (fwrofiofi,  amd  gives  pafed  and  en&rt 
salufadtixm.  We  refer  to  tbe  many  testimonials  received,  and  solicit  an  examination  of  our  ap- 
paratus. Full  estimates  and  plans  given,  and  all  work  executed /wva^pC^,  and  penooal  aHen- 
tion  given  to  the  same,  by  the  proprietor 


OBORGE  L.  CANNON, 


SM-ian^i 


•^  B«M  tS«li  Mreet,  New  T*vk. 
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Kew  Plants!    New  Plants!! 


BARNES  &  WASHBURN, 

Seedsmen  and  Florists, 

HABBISON  SQrAHE  (NJBAB  BOSVOIf ),  aiASS., 

Beg  to  inform  the  public  that  their  Catalogue,  No.  2,  for  Spring  of  1860,  is  now  ready, 
containing  a  Deieriptive  and  Priced  Lift  of  Nod  and  Rare  Plants,  which  are  now  offered  to  the 
public  for  the  first  time  in  thl«  country.  Among  them  are  NEW  BOUVAKDIAS,  NEW 
CHRyBANtflEMUMS,  NEW  GEBANIUMS,  NEW  GLADIOLUS,  NEW  FUCHSIAS,  NEW 
HELIOTROPES.  NEW  VERBENAS.  NEW  PHLOXES,  NEW  DOUBI.E  PETUNIAS;  an 
unrivalled  collection  of  upwards  of  60  varieticis  of  NEW  DAHLIAS,  comprising  all  the  New 
Prize  varieties  exhibited  in  England  and  France  in  1859. 

To  which  is  Added  a  general  descriptive  list  of  all  the  most  desirable  and  ponulvr  plants 
DOW  in  cultivation,  with  directions  for  their  cultare.  This  Catalogue  cannot  nil  to  Interest 
all  lovers  of  Beautiful  Piauts. 

0Sr  Catalogues  forwarded  to  all  applicants,  (post-paid,)  on  receipt  of  «  three-cent  stamp. 

Plants  packed  in  good  order,  so  as  to  bear  transportation  to  any  part  of  the  country,  will 
be  delivered  in  Boston,  free  of  expense,  and  forwarded  according  to  directions. 

AddnMs,  BARNES  &  WASHBURN, 

Mck,  Apr.  A  Ifiy.  MenrHmmm  9«««r«t  Wkmm. 

The  E/Hral  ^ninaal 

AND 

HORTICULTURAL  DIRECTORY, 

THE  FIBTH  V0LUM6  of  Tas  Bueal  Ahxual  and  HoRntoLTUBAL  Direotort  is  now 
pnbllsbed.  It  contains  One  Hundred  and  Seven  lUuMiratifme,  It  is  unquestionably  the  hand- 
somest work  of  the  kind  yet  published  in  this  country.  It  contsins  0N£  HukdrRd  and 
TwcNTY  Paorb,  abounding  in  useful  and  interesting  information. 

No  Fanner  or  Fruit-Orower  dionld  be  without  a  Copy. 

Among  the  Contents  will  bo  fonnd  articles 
On  Planting  and  Management  of  Fruit  Trees. 

On  loaeots  Xx^iuriooa  and  Benefioial  to  the  Fanner  and  Fmit  Grower— 75  lUustnitloiis 
On  Dwarf  Fears,  Apples,  Flmns,  and  Cherrles~6  Illustrations. 
On  the  Cultivation  of  tne  American  Blaok  Raspberry— 1  Illustration. 
On  the  Bffanagement  and  Varietftes  of  Pigeons— 14  Illm|ration8. 
On  Planting  BtrergreeiUk— 2  lUustrations.  * 

On  Omasieatcd  Deciduous  Trees— 7  Illustrations. 
On  the  Diseases  of  Animals— Remedies,  etc. 

The  Illustrations  have  been  obtained  at  a  groat  expense,  and  are  superior  to  anything  of 
the  kind  yet  published  in  this  country. 

Let  every  one  interested  in  the  Culture  of  the  Soil,  or  in  the  improvement  of  Rural  Taste, 
send  for  a  copy.  QNLY  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS! 

Sent  pre-paid,  by  mail,  to  any  atddreos^  on  receipt  s^  the  money  In  three  oent  pottage  stamps. 

Ad^eo,  c.  M.  SAXTON,  BARKER  &  CO., 

NJBW  YORK. 


ty  The  bonnd  volumes  for  1856,  '1,  *&  and  9,  can  be  bad  at  25  cents  each,  postage  paid. 
inn. 

Si^^I^  >" — — — — 

ai 


WORTH    RIVER 

AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE 

Seed.   Store, 

eo  OoY^lmsxci.  filtxro^ti  XQTot^v  TlTorSs.  Olty. 


AGRICDLTDRAL  AND  HORTICDLTDRAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

THE  LATEST  IMPROVED. 

FIELD   ^ND   Oj^RIDElSr   SEEI>S, 

from  the  moBt  reliable  Growers,  Warranted  Pure. 
Our  Stock  of  Fertillsera  oonsfsts  of  ^ 

no.  1  PBRUvzAir  auAsxo,  bons  mahubb, 

SUPBR-POOSPHATB  OF  IIMB,  XiAHD  TTmABTBR, 

BliOOD  AND  WOOL  MAZHTRB,  POX7DRSTTB,  &c. 

All  of  which  we  Warrant  Pare  and  Unadulterated. 

GBIFFEf  0,  BBOTHEB  &  G0.| 

JPrmprieiors. 

Me]l.,Apr.*MAr. 

STEARNS  &  MARVIN'S 
wiuiinit  VASiimp 

SALAMANDER  SAFES, 

-WITH    RICH'S    I^ffPRO-VE^rffHJlSrT, 
SEGDBXSBT  THE  OBLXBBATED 

LA  BELLE  POWDEE  &  BTJBGLAR  PROOF  LOCK, 

WHICH  IS  AliSO  SnTAllIJB  FOB  SVOBE8,  DWXIXIIIOS,  &€. 

No.  40  MURRAY  STREET,  New  York. 

And  67  G-RAVIEB  STREET,  New  Orleans, 

GhREAT  PIRE  IN  COLUMBTTS,  CShu 

m^mrm,  8TKABIV8  Sc  MARTIN,  MumhuM,  June  IM,  W69. 

No.  40  MiTBBAT  Strut,  Nbw  Tobx. 

ChorTLBMiK — Inc1o«ed  I  hand  yon  a  slip  from  the  Daily  Nem,  publifihed  In  thtg  city,  glrlng 
an  account  of  the  fire  that  burned  the  Alabama  Warehouse.  King,  Allen  &  Carmak  had  one 
of  your  Large  Size  Safe»,  Wildar*^  Patent  with  folding  doors,  in  which  were  their  raluebie 
boolES  and  papers.  It  stood  on  a  brick  colunin  14  feet  bight  which  put  it  on  a  level  with  our 
office  floor.  Under  the  floor  was  cotton  in  bales  (several  hundred)  stored  up  to  the  floor ;  the 
hM*  of  Foot  ThooMmd  Balei^  the  'Bmnta^  of  }Sbm  Floor,  and  tlM  FaUliig  la  of  the 
Roof  upon  the  Safe,  made  an  intense  heat.  After  the  front  wall  fell  in,  the  Safe  was  seen 
by  thousands,  standing  in  its  place  Red  Hot  for  6  Hours.  Two  days  after  we  suooeeded 
in  getting  to  It,  and  on  opening  tt,  we  found  Bverythini;  "All  Right.'*  The  varnish  had 
stained  a  few  lotmvtqiert  only,  very  slightly.  I  write  this  supposing  you  would  feel  an  interest 
in  knowing  what  had  l>eoome  of  one  of  your  best  Iron  Safes. 

^m-  i«n».  Youn,  respectfully,  JTOHlf  W.  KIIIO. 

^22  ' 


BirOAVSTIO  TILES. 


ENCAUSTIC  THiES  FOR  FLOORS, 

Am  Uld  by  OS  in  the  Capitol  at  Waabfnf^n,  and  in  many 

Cliiirches,  Banks,  Hotels  and  BweUiUgs 

In  every  part  of  the  country. 
FE^UJtMBEttSP  JIMJiTEMMMLS, 

SNGUBH  AND  AMERICAN 

.A.iixr 

GARITKISE  CHIMNET  TOPS,  &c.,  ftc. 

FOB  SALE  BT 

HULER  &  COATES, 

979  PMurl  Sm«l,  New  T«rk. 

AprD,  lity  and  Jane. 


NANSEMOND  SWEET  POTATO 
PLANTS, 

FOR  NORTHERN  PLANTING. 

^  A  CTiperior  article,  packed  to  go  safely  long distanoee— 400.  $1 ;  1,000,  $2 ;  5,000.  $9; 
lo'^OOO,  915— dariog  May  and  June.  Plants  from  us  ba?e  produced  fine  erope  in  the  North 
for  several  years— even  as  high  as  iV*.  Circular  of  directions  in  culture,  and  statements 
from  our  Patrons  sent  for  a  stamp.  .«_«^ 

G.  B.  MUBBAT, 

(Late  O.  &  Murray  <*  /Son,) 

AprfIAM>y. __^ 

HYBRID  GLADIOLUS. 

Elegant  HYBRID  GLADIOIiHS,  inclading  the  beautlfUl  G.  BRINQKLEYENSIB,  for  deecrip- 
Hon  of  which  see  March  number. 

An  elegant  foliage  Plant  from  Japan.    Strong  Plants,  %\  each. 

Also,  a  larfre  stock  of    VERBENAS,  at  $1  per  dosen;  together  with  HELIOTROPES, 
FUCHSIAS,  GERANIUMS,  UUUMS,  A«.,  at  low  prices. 

Priced  List  on  application,  _..^ 

w.  h.  spooner, 
— •■^^^phk 


R,  Jr.    )i 


tt 


BRIG-flfS  NEW  BOOK  ON  THE  GRAPE. 


WILLIAM    BRiaHT, 

of  Philadelphia,  liavlng  returned  from  England,  respectfully  informs  Fbmologistfl 
and  the  Public  at  large,  that  his  New  Work  on  the  CalUre  of  the  Grape  is  new 
ready  for  delivery.    It  is  entitled, 

Bright's  Bmgk  Stem,  Dwarf  and  Xanewal  Byitem  of  Grape  Coltue, 

Adapted  to  the  Vioeyard,  the  Grapery,  and  the  Fruitlhg  of  TiueH  m  Pots,  oo  Trelll<tea, 

Arbors,  &c. 

In  this  work  Full  Directions  are  glTen  for  Cultivating  and  Fruiting  Pot  Vines ;  a  new 
System  of  Pruning  for  the  Vineyard  ;  New  Method  of  Making  Vine  borders  ;  New  Manage- 
ment of  Cold  Grapery  ;  New  Views  on  FertiliainK  the  Grape. 

This  is  not  a  compilation  of  old  matter  respecting  the  Vine,  but  a  pfbsi.t  origixal  work. 
fnll  of  new  suggestions  for  planting,  pruning,  training,  and  fruiting  the  Grape,  under  all 
kinds  of  culture  ;  drawn  from  personal  experience,  and  recently  confirmed  b}-  the  opinions  of 
the  best  Gnipe-eiowem  in  Knfi^nd.  ^ 

^m*  Priee  of  the  work  FIFTY  CENTS  per  single  eopy.  Sent  hy  mall  to  alt  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Postage  stamps  received  in 
payment. 

^&^  A  Uberal  Discount  to  the  Trade.    Address, 

WILLIAH  BRIGHT, 

627  Market  St,  Phila.,  Pa. 

C.  HE.  8AXT0N,  BARKER  &  Ce^ 

Wholesale  Agents,  25  Park  Row^  New  York. 

April,  M^  snd  JuBSw 


Offers  for  sale  this  Spring, at  his 

NURSERIES, 

E3riIZ  A-BETHTO-VSriSr,    N.    J.^ 

A  general  nssoriment  of  Vt^h,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrahe,  &c.  The  collection  of  Fruits 
includes  nearly  all  the  new  varieties  of  late  introdncUon,  a&  well  as^  those  in  general 'cul- 
tivatioo. 

The  collection  of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shmbs  is  also  extensive,  and  oomprises  nearly  all 
the  hardy  'iVees  and  Shrubs  suitable  for  Park  and  Lawn  planting  ;  and  when  large  quantities 
m  ordered,  Ibe  prices  will  be  gceaUy  reduoed. 

Also,  a  large  stock  of 

aro&WAT  wTKUom,  seovov  nin,  ac^ 

of  all  sizes  suitable  for  planting  Belts,  Parks,  Scieens,  and  Hedges.  Having  a  large?  stock 
of  these  than  I  require,  will,  when  a  quantity  is  taken,  sell  them  fifly  per  cent,  less  than  the 
usual  priee. 

For  a  list  of  New  and  Rare  Evergreens,  Ac  ,  see  general  Catalegne,  whSoa  wtll  be  forwarded 
on  application. 

Trees  securely  packed  and  forwarded  to  all  parts  of  the  Uoited  States. 

Orders  by  mail,  or  left  at  the  Nursery,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Meh.AA9r« 


u 


IMPROVED  HOT  WATER  APPARATUS, 

FOB  WABHinO 

CONSERVATORIES,  GRAPERIES,  FORCING  FITS,  PDBLIC  BiniDINGS,  BATHS,  DWELLINGS. 

This  Boiler  is  a  new  comliihation  of  tbe  iiAuUr  and  cylinder  principle,  is  made  of  heavy 
wroaght  and  cast-iron,  is  perfectly  safe  af^ainst  cracking  and  breaking,  and  is  the  most  BFFf  ■ 
CIENT,  ECONOMICAI^  AND  BIMPLE  HEATER  yet  ofifered  to  the  public. 

Graperies  and  GreenlioiiMa  Forniahed  and  Fitted  up  at  the  shortest  notice. 

WILSON  ft  Co.,  21  Centre  Streeti  New  Tork. 

V  PliinilBINO  lit  AIil4  ITS  BHAIVCHBS. 

[From  the  ArehiUcts  and  Muhanici*  JommalJ] 
Of  all  plans  hitherto  adopted  for  warming  and  ventilating  bnildings,  those  in  which  water 
is  employed  to  convey  the  heat  from  the  fire  to  the  air,  are,  in  principle  and  in  effect,  superior 
sad  to  be  preferred.  That  soft,  even  temperature  of  the  air,  with  all  its  moisture  and 
Titolity  retained,  which  Is  so  essential  to  health  and  bnoyancy  of  spirit,  and  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  proper  growth  of  p  ants,  in  greenhouses,  can  iSg  obtained  in  no  other  way  so 
perfectly,  and  at  so  small  an  expense. 

Quite  a  number  of  styles  of  heaters  have  been  proposed  and  used  for  the  purpose.  One  of 
the  latest,  and  probably  the  best  of  which,  is  represented  by  the  annexed  figure.  The  large 
drawing  in  the  centre  represents  it  as  applied  to  a  grapery  or  greeahauae.  Fig.  1  is  a  ver- 
tical eectloD  of  the  heater,  and  Fig.  2  a  perspective  view.  The  heater  consists  of  two  cylin- 
ders, one  within  the  other,  the  inner  one  forming  the  fire-chamber,  while  the  space  between 
the  two  is  filled  with  water,  the  whole  being  placed  on  a  cast-Iron  base,  forming  the  ash-pit. 
From  one  side  of  the  fire-chamber  an  exit  pipe  is  affixed  for  the  escape  of  the  gases  of  com- 
bustion. Tlie  watei'-jacket  has  two  openings— one  at  or  near  the  bottom,  aad  one  at  the  top. 
Bisfde  the  fire-chamber  are  a  series  of  bent  tubes,  terminating  at  one  end  in  the  water-jacket 
at  the  sides  just  above  the  fire,  and  at  the  other  end,  in  the  top  of  the  fire-chamber.  There 
are  twenty  of  the.^  tubei  armgod  in  two  ciioles,  thus  securUig  a  large  amount  of  heating 
surface  in  a  small  compass.  The  water  enters  at  the  lower  opening,  as  shown  by  the  arrows, 
passes  through  the  tubes,  is  heated,  and  passes  out  at  tha  upper  opening  into  the  room  to  be 
warmed,  whence  it  returns,  after  parting  with  it^  caloric,  to  the  heater  again ;  thus  keeping 
up  a  constant  circulation,  the  rapidity  of  which  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  faeatlDg  tubes.  This  boilef  nsay  b«  made  entirely  of  cast-iron,  packed  at  the  joints,  and 
held  together  by  bolts  in  such  a  manner  that  should  it  become  necessary  U  can  be  taken  in 
pieces  and  put  together  again  in  an  bourns  time,  thereby  giving  great  facilities  for  repair. 

W •  oaientMid  that  «&•  of  those  h«a|t«n  b  sow  belnc  erected  In  the  Isryt  graperj  of  Mr.  Aavaraoire,  tt  < 
Beii^n,  N.  J.,  calculated  to  sapplj  teveo  h<nidred  feet  of  four  Inch  pipe.    Mearares  have  been  taken  to  aecoie  a 
patent  fbr  the  improvement 

Jan.,  1  jmr. 


JAKES,  FOWLER,  KIRTLAND  &  CO, 

/  late  JANES,  BEEBE  &  CO., 

see  bk.o-a.id-WjA.y,  ne"w  york. 

Have  now  ready  for  Inspection  an  Vnnsaal 

Yariety  of  Articles  of  their  own 

Mannfactnre, 

FOB  THE 

EMBELLISHMENT  OF  COUNTRY   RESIDENCES, 
€iJUISH  YA5S6. 

ssf  TSfis,  capias,  s¥€.. 


CHEAP,  BETUTIFUL,  AND  IMPERISHABLE. 


CATALOGUES  SENT  BY  MAIL. 


Persons  visiting  the  city  are  Inyited  to  call  and 
examine  the  Articles,  whether  they  Pur- 
chase or  not 

JANES,  FOWLER,  KIRTLAND  &  CO., 

306  Broadway,  New  York 


VERBENAS. 

DEALERS    AND  THE  TRADE. 


40,000  VBRBBNAS,  healthy  yoang  Plants,  perfectly  free  from  disease,  emhracing  all 
the  leading  sorts,  large  proportions  of  Whites  and  Bines,  and  other  scarce  varieties. 

Catalogue  of  rrices  on  application.  ' 

PETER  HENDERSON, 

JeneyCity,  if.  J., 

April  &  May.  Aad  9  JT^hn  Strcet,  New  T«rk. 

■  ■■      ■  ■  I      J  .    ^  . —  ■ '  "» 

NEW  FLOWER-SEEDS  FOR   1860. 


I  and  Waihbnra's  Prioed  Catalogne  of  Flower-seeds,  eontainfng  all  the  novelties  of 
the  season,  is  now  re«dgr«  heiog  the  most  oomplateaod  comprebeniiTe  of  any  ever  sent  out  In 
this  country.  Being  aware  of  the  embarrasBment  experienced  by  amateurs  in  making  their 
selections  from  the  catalogues  heretofore  sent  out  by  seedsmen,  we  have,  in  addition  to  our 
general  descriptive  list  of  about  600  varieties  in  tabular  form,  prepared  a  special  list  of 
upwards  of  200  of  the  newest  and  most  popular  sorts,  giving  a  detailed  description  of  each, 
aoA  eiplidt  direetitna  im  «h«ir  euHlvwIleii.  AlsO)  bints,  advice,  and  directions  for  the  culti« 
vatioo  of  flowers  In  general.  All  those  who  are  about  to  purchase  flower-seeds  will  find  it  for 
their  interest  to  first  oonsult  this  catalogue. 

Flower-seed  forwarded  by  mail,  post-paid,  to  any  part  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

Catalogues  forwarded,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  a  three  cent  postage  stamp,  to  all  appli- 
cant?.   Address, 

BARNES  ft  WASHBTTBN',  Seedsmen  and  Florists, 

^eh.  4 1  narrUoa  S^«re  (near  B«at#n),  lllaM. 

OAKLAND  NURSERY, 

Throg's  Neck,  West  Chester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  subscriber  ofifen  for  sale  a  Qeneral  Assortment  of 

FRUIT  AND   ORNAMENTAL   TREES,   SHRUBS,   VINES,   &c. 

The  Stock  of  Evergreens  is  large,  of  vigorous  growth,  and  embraces  some  of  the  Newer  and 
more  Rare  Kinds  and  the  Leading  Sorts,  viz. :  Norway  Firs,  White  Pine,  Scotch  Fir,  Silver 
Fir,  Ameriean  Balsam  Fir,  Bliw:k  Spruoe  Fir,  Oerulea  Fir,  Aostrian  Pine,  Arbor  Vile,  &c. ; 
most  of  these  varieties  can  be  furolshed  of  extra  lai^,  medium,  and  small  size,  well  adapted 
for  planting  singly  on  lawns,  or  in  belts  and  masses  for  the  production  of  seclusion  or  shelter 
in  ex(M08ed  situations. 

Deciduous  Trees  of  large  and  medium  size. 

Standard  and  Dwarf  Pears  of  the  leading  proved  sorts,  and  most  varieties  of  recent  intro- 
duction.   Extra  large  size  Standard  Pears  of  these  sorts,  as  well  as  medium  si'  \  are  for  sale. 

NORTHUMBKaLAKD  FILLUASKIiTr  RASPBERRY— A  new  and  choice  English  vsdety, 
of  vigorous  growth,  more  hardy  than  the  Fastolf  or  Red  Antwerp,  very  productive  and  floe; 
recently  imported,  and  will  be  sold  at  $1  50  per  dos.  or  $8  per  hundi-od.  • 

W.  L.  FERRIS. 

April,  Kay  A  Jonflu 


s? 


500  lor  I 

STRAWBEEEY   PLANTS,. 

Wilson's  jabmyt  Hooker,  Peabody,  Hovey,  and  Large  Bady  Starlet 

100  of  each  of  the  above  leading  and  exoelleni  Tarieties  for  Market  and  family  use,  strong 
and  vigorous,  true  to  name,  BCcureJy  packed  for  any  distance  for  $5. 
Bend  for  a  Catalogue.  Other  varieties  suhetituted  at  Catalogue  Prices. 

EDWDT  lEABSHAIX, 

April  &  Mftj 

CHEAP 

TREES,  SHRUBS,  PIE-PLANTS,  &c. 

GT  Wishing  Co  clear  off  a  piece  of  groimd.thia  apring,  the  STOCK  iip<m  it  I  will  eell  at  a 
baigain. 

Cherry-TreoB,  Aq^aragui  Boots,  Lmasiis  and  Friiioo  Albert  PirPlaat«  Hedge- 
Plants,  a  vmriety  of  Omameiital  Trees  and  Bfarabs,  Small  Hanery  ttook,  fta  te 

Catalogues  gratis,  on  application.  _ 

GEO.  D.  KTMBEK, 

Brwncv7«am  «■«  DmUot  i«  all  hMm^mt  Twwm,  PlaaSi,  Jkc 

Flusbino,  3d  mo.,  15th,  1860. 
April  and  Hay. 

■r&BHBiB  Xiomioar  rft«aA&  woak, 

"TIB  ItLUSfRlTBD  BOUQCBT." 

OKO.  €.  THOBBURIf ,  If  ewark,  If.  J.,  b««s  rospeotfullj  to  inform  tfaa  Floricaltaral  pnbllo,  eapec- 
all7  the  ladies,  tbat  be  is  the  antborked  AiiMrtsBa  Agent,  but,  at  the  fame  tlpif,  vould  be  very  glad  if  every 


a  Sttlendid  group  of  Aaaleaa  Beapnlaa,  CaraeUlaa,  lUwea,  Bbododendront  or  OemntaBia,  wbleh  are  only  to  Bayat 
Qollectiona,  and  coaseqaantfy  **  HoU  ml  Tangera,"^  or  in  the  bands  of  ezclualTo  Sortets  at  &bnk>iis  prioea.  but  mav 
be  immediately  imported,  at  moderate  prices,  from  S.  O.  HENDERSON  &  SON,  tbe  eminent  florists,  of  St.  John  s 
Wood,  LoHDOM,  who  are  also  the  projectors  and  proprietors  of  this  work,  and  wlw  forward  their  orders  promptly 
through  the  American  Express  i  ompany,  by  only  first  elasa  steamaia,  «<a  New  Toik  and  JeneyOity ;  wUydil', 
becanse  the  most  aoeatate  and  plidn  directions  for  the  in-door  or  oat-door  cultnrs  of  everr  plant  set  forth  In  ths 
work  is  fully  set  down.  fVee  from  embarrassing  technicalities. — the  magnlflocnt  new  Bhodooendrons,  introduced  to 
Europe  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  and  U.  Booth,  from  SIkkim  and  Bhotan ;  the  saperb  new  Oladtolos  of  France  and 
Belgium,  which  succeed  so  well  in  our  climate ;  tbo  brilliant  and  graceful  Fuchsias  of  Mr.  Banks,  of  Kent:  the 
Zonalo  Geraniums  and  Spotted  Pelargonlams  of  Culford  Hall  or  Mens.  Odler;  the  singularly  Tsriegated  new 
Petunias,  or  lovely  Verbenas:  the  productions  of  the  vntirinff  industry  and  akili  of  modem  florists  are  aecn- 
rakety  delineated  (with  a  selection  of  tbe  best  sorts  sUted  on  the  page\  in  the  most  finished  and  accurate  s^le, 
tnm  original  dnwiofataisn  /iwn  ffroieing  planU.  The  size  of  the  work  is  imperial  quarto,  issued  at  four 
periods  of  the  year.  As  ttaa  platit  are  tateaded  f  tmn  bouquets  of  themselves,  they  wifi  be  frequently  fl'ustrated 
by  groups  of  ono  variety  of  flower,  as  in  Fvehsias,  Begonbia,  Cyolamena.dM.  The  sul^ects  reprasantod  in  tha 
work  wi  1  be  principally  now  plants,  together  with  such  other  rare  or  valuable  plants  as  mar  be  considered 
worthy  of  being  brought  Into  farther  notice  for  cuHivation.  In  short,  such  plants  only  will  be  offered  as  are  of  an 
ornamental  character,  either  in /Mage  or  JUwer^  the  former  Inoludtag  the  highly  interssthig  and  beautlfhl  dasa 
of  variegated-leaved  plants  so  admirably  adapted  for  picturesque  effect  throughout  the  yaar  (eMMdaliy  during 
the  winter  months),  and  the  latter  as  they  appear  in  their  respeotivo  S4MhBODS  of  bloom*  blending  their  more 
varied  and  transient  forms  or  beauty  and  graceTiIness  with  the  permanent  and  not  less  wonderful  combinations 
ef  oolor  in  tlie  formei^-and  in  all  oases  only  such  subjects  admitted  for  illustration  as  ai«  found  to  possess  thoss 
limtures  which  ars  eaaentlal  for  deoorativa  effecU  In  the  EnglUh  gardens,  and  which,  with  s  trifling  varisHon, 
are  eoually  adapted  is  onia. 

Volume  1  is  ready,  pHos  $10 ;  also  two  numbers  of  volume  S,  price  $9.  .     -.  «. 

The  work  U  patronUed  in  the  highest  circles  of  England  and  France,  and  Is  dedicated  to  the  Princess  Hsry 
of  Cambridge. 

A  spsdmen  of  the  work  on  view  at  the  Oflloe  of  the  "  Hostiovltuiist,**  M  Park  Bow.New  York. 

Bubsoriptions  (in  sdvaiice)  may  be  forwarded  to  the  advertlsar.  Box  4M,  Hewsrk  Post  Ofllee,  who  wlU 
promptly  forward  to  any  sectioB  of  the  Union  or  British  ProTiaoes. 

April  ds  May.* 


ROSES,  VERBENAS,  DAHLIAS,  &c. 

Tie  Sabicribey  oCtanfor  bhIo: 
8,000  KOSES,  (in  pots,)  in  greiit  varietj,  from  $3  to  $6  per  dozen. 
6,000  R0SE)8  (from  the  groundf)  in  great  variety,  from  $1  50  to  $3  per  dozen. 
40,000  VERBENAS,  embracing  over  100  sorts,  carefully  selected,  $1  per  dozen  ;  $6  per  100. 
4,000  DAHLIAS,  in  tbamb-potn,  from         0  to  $5  per  dozen,  accordiag  to  variety. 
1,000  DAHLIA  HOOTS,  sproatcd  in  moss,  suitable  to  send  to  a  distance,  $1  50  to  $3  per 

dozen. 
6.000  -CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES.  and  PINKS,  $1  60  per  dozen. 
6,000  PANSIES  or  HEARTSEASE,  ISc.^er  dozen ;  $5  per  100. 
10,000  DOUBLE  TOBEROSES,  75c.  per  dozen  ;  $5  per  100. 

DOUBLE  TUBEROSES  started  in  pots  for  early  flowering,  $1  50  per  dozen. 
1,500  GERANIUMS,  (over  50  aort^,)  splendid  plants,  from  $3  to  $5  per  dozen,  according  to 

size. 
1,000  FUCHSIAS,  embracing  30  sorts,  extra  fine  plants,  from  $2  to  $3  per  dozen. 
1,600  SALVIA  SPX.ENDEKS,  $1  6i  per  dosen. 
600  KOKTHLTor  TREE  CARNATIONS,  $1  50  to  $3  per  dozen. 
Together  with  proportionate  quantities  of  the  uanal  assortment  of  plants  for  sammer  flowers. 
A  liberal  redaction  will  be  made  when  large  quantities  are  ordered.     No  charges  for  boxes 
«r  packing  on  bills  of  $5  and  upwards,  and  plants  presented  to  compensate  for  freight. 
Catalogues  mailed  on  application. 

PETER  HENDERSON, 

J^erftey  City,  N.  J^* 

AGENTS— McIlvain  &  Youxo,  Seedsmen,  9  John  Street,  New  York,  where  samples  of 
everythini^  offered  are  dully  on  hand  from  the  Greenhouses  in  Jersey  City. 
April  di  May. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 

MR.  MUNN  offers  kis  servioee  to  Gentlemen  in  the  laying  out,  and  in  the  Improvement  of 
Ornamental  Pleasure  Grounds,  Plans  made  to  a  scale  so  that  they  may  be  carried  out  by 
the  Gardener  ;  or  if  desired,  planted  by  contract  by  the  Advertiser. 

References  given  to  gentlemen  in  all  the  Middle  and  Northern  States. 

Address  Box  8292,  Post  OIBce,  New  York,  or  caie  of 

Hob,  April  A  Miy.  a  M.  SAXTOK.  25  Park  Bow.  Few  York 

LAWTON  BLAGEBERRT  PLANTS. 

To  obtain  the  original  variety  for  garden  or  field  culture  ;  or  circulars,  with  directions, 
Addreas  WILLIAM  LAWTON,  New  RocheUe,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  If. 

^WA.RRE3Sr    &   OA.RPENTEK, 

OP  8AN  FRANCISCO,  ARE  OUR  AGENTS  FOR  CALIPORNU. 

167  ct«Av  irrsieBT* 


HOWARD  DANIELS, 

Architect  aad  Landscape  Gardeneri 

937  BmOAAWATy   I«W  YOWK. 


WANTED,  tlM  back  Nambers  of  Horticulturist,  from  July,  1846,  to  January,  1854. 
♦  Addren  C.  M.SAXTON,| 
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RARE  ABS  BBAUTDniL  nUSMH  AID  WTiftTATI  HTBRISB. 

A  splendid  collection  of  this  manilflcent  tribe  of  Plants  ]nst  receWed  by  the  Subscriber, 
embracing  u|fwarde  of  ninety  varieties,  among  which  are  many  novelties  never  before  offered 
in  this  conn  try. 

Their  robust,  ereet,  iris-like  growth,  with  green,  sword-shaped  leaves,  and  magnificent 
flower  scapes,  rising  from  three  to  five  feet  in  height,  with  loog  racemes  of  spreading,  lobed, 
Salver-lilie  bloMoms  of  the  richest  conceivable  colors,  are  grand  in  effect,  as  seen  towering  in 
spilies  of  "  glittering  sheen"  from  the  interveniog  spaces  of  evergreen  shrubs,  throogboat  the 
autumn  months. 

They  are  of  the  easiest  culture,  thriving  well  in  ordinary  garden  toil,  and  deserve  a  nlaoe  In 
every  collection.  Prices  from  6  cts.  to  $1  50  each.  A  descriptive  Catalogue,  with  full  direc- 
tions for  culture,  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants. 

B.  K  BLISS, 

April  snd  Uftj.  SpriacHeld,  JIIaM* 


Erhaurd's  Raveii8wX>od  Fear. 

A  limited  number  of  TREEB  of  this  excellent  new  native 
Is  BOW  oflfered  for  sale  by 

C.  F.  EBHABB, 

N.  B.~Scnd  for  a  Circular. 


Queen  of  Fontenay  Raspberry. 

ROOT-CUTTINGS  with  SPROUTS  (Snckers  that  have  not  yet  appeared  above  ground)  of 
this  delicioas  ever-bearing 


Produce  fhiit  the  first  year.    Sold  at  $8  per  th^iMudi  or  SOd  for  oii«  dolhr,  by 

GHABLES  F.  EBHABD, 

CATAWBA  &  ISABELLA  QRAPE  ROOTS. 

160,000  one  year  old,  selected,  strong  giovth  Oiafe  B4»ots. 

PRICES. 
One-year  old,  Catawba  Boota,  $15  per  1000.  |  Qittlngs  of  Oatawbas,      •  $2  per  1000. 

Two       **  "  $25  per  1000.  |  One-year  old,  Isabella  Boots,  $25  lr$30  per  1000. 

IN  yarietieB  of  Hatiye  and  Foreign  Grapes.   Also,  Fmit  and  Ornamental  Tnn 
Md  Slmibs^  <m  the  iMst  terns. 


Sahduskt  Crrr,  Ohio.  J,  P.  MEBBIAMt  Ageilt« 
Harcb,  April  A;  Xaj.  51^cB«BMigh  StMet. 

■• •■■ 
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Wheeler  &  Wilson's  Sewing  Machines. 

Th«  Wheeler  &  Wilsoii  Sewing  MacMne  Company  hu  prepared 
tables  showing  by  actaal  experiment  of  four  different  workers, 
the  time  required  to  stitch  each  part  of  a  garment  by  hand,  and 
with  tbeir  Sewing  Machine.  The  superiority  of  the  work  done 
by  the  Machine  and  the  heallhfuloesa  of  the  emploTinei»t«  are 
advantages  quit«  as  great  as  the  saving  of  time.  Subjoined  is  a 
somiiiary  of  severai  of  the  tables:— 

BY  MACHIKE.  BY  HAND. 

_     .                           BDints.      Munms.  Boim.  mvm. 

Gentlemen^  Shirts, 1                6  18  81 

Frock  GMta S               88  16  8ft 

SsCtaTflfits 1               14  7  19 

Linen    **    48  5  U 

Cloth  Ptoto 61  5  10 

Bammer  Pasta *    88  2  60 

SilkDreas 1               18  10  'iS 

Marino  Draaa 14  8  £7 

CaUoo      -     67  8  87 

Seams  of  any  considerable  leog^  are  stitched  ordinarily  at  the  rate  of  a  yard  a  minute. 

This  great  Economicer  of  Time,  and  Preserver  of  Health,  has  wcm  the  highest  Premiums 
at  the  Fair  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society— at  the  State  Fairs  of  Maine— Vermont 
—Connecticut— New  York— New  Jersey— Pen osyl vania— Virginia— Mississippi— Missouri— 
Ohio — Indiana— niinois— Kentucky— Michigan— WiEConsin— California — and  at  the  Fairs  of 
the  American  Institute,  New  York— Mechanics'  AsBodatlon.  Boston— Franklin  Institute, 
Philadelphia- Mechanics'  Institute,  Baltimore— Metropolitan  Mechanics'  Institute,  Washing- 
ton—Mechanics' Association,  Cinclnnati-^Ken lucky  Institute,  Louisville— Mechanical  Asso- 
ciation, St  Louis— Mechanics'  Institute,  San  Frandsco— and  at  hundreds  of  County  Fairs. 

The  Lock  Stitch  roada  by  this  Maclilne  is  the  only  atlteh  that  oannot  be  ravaOed,  and  ttmt  preaaata  tha  aama 
avpcafaace  upon  each  slda  of  tba  seam.  It  la  made  with  two  threada,  one  upon  each  aide  of  the  fiibric,  and 
Interlocked  in  the  oantia  of  it 

MnnoDiaT  Book  Conoxsir,  800  Malbany  Street,  New  Yoik. 

Balag  in  eoasteit  reoetpk  of  taqntrlea  from  our  brethren  respecting  Sawuro  MACHnraa*  with  reqoeata  to 
recommend  and  purchase,  we  have,  i»  oos^nnction  with  aome  lady  friends,  carelblly  and  thoroughly  examined 
the  Tarlona  machlnea  of  practical  ralae  for  fiunily  sewing,  and  find  those  made  by  the  Wbxsijbb  A  J¥naoir 
tLkwawAcnwaQ  Coxpaiit,  No.  606  Broadway,  Naw  Yorl^  to  fully  combine  the  eaaenllala  of  a  good  Insfrument, 
aad  sadi  aa  we  can  confidently  recommend. 

Uavlng  aeen  s^fkrorable  results  firom  their  nse,  in  our  own  and  the  honsehotds  of  our  Mends,  we  are  desiroua 
that  their  benefits  should  be  shared  by  aU  our  brethren,  and  heooe  we  have  Intarealad  oataetrea  In  their  behalt 

With  beat  wishes,  your  brethren, 
Absl  Brarxm,  James  Flot,  Dajhel  Wibb,  J>avw  ^bbbt, 

TBoa.  Casltov,  J.  Poetbb,  J.  Beh/.  EDWASsi^  Wm.  A  Ooi; 

SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR.  OFFICE  If  o.  505  BBC  ABIT  AT,  HT.  T. 

SIDNEY  &  ADAMS^ 

landscah:  gardenees  and  rural  arohiteots, 

620  WALNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 

PUuM  made  for  Comrtiy  Scats,  CenKteiies,  Jcc^  aad  work  exe> 
cated  by  contract  U  4pstre4> 

SepLiaoM. 

GEOReE  E.  WOODWABJD, 
ArcMtect,  Civil  &  Landscape  Engineer, 

29  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

Country  Seats,  Public  and  Private  Barks,  Ratal  Cemeteries,  Roads,  fto.,  artistically  laid  out 
and  saperintended,  and  surveys,  levels,  grades,  curves,  and  working  maps  and  plans  for  im- 
provemenfto  of  every  obaracter.  Topographical  surveys  and  maps,  and  drawings  of  every  de- 
orlption  handsomely  executed.    FUm  and  levels  for  drainage  of  all  kinds. 

Feb.  •  moti  ^ 
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HortioTiltnral  Agency. 

TO  LADIES  AMD  GEHTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN  AND  AMATEURS  GENERALLY. 

The  Subscriber  will  receire  orden  ap  to  Majr  liMh,  for  ftll  the  New  and  Rare  Greeo  and  Hot- 
houe  Plants.  Bedding-oot  PUnts,  RoMfl^  Choice  Reeds,  with  every  article  pertaining  to  a 
Garden,  wbich  will  be  selected  bj  oureelres  in  England,  France,  and  Bdginm  during  the  en^ 
tning  B  immer,  and  packed  In  our  improved  aolf-ventilating  glased  casee,  and  taken  charge 
of  from  Europe  to  this  country. 

Full  partioulara  upon  appUoatlon.  All  letters  of  Inquiry,  to  receive  attention,  must  enclose 
a  3-cent  stamp. 

DANIEL   BARKER, 

Box  747.  Hartford,  Cona. 

April,  M»7. 


Prize    Dahlias. 

It  Is  with  much  pleasure  the  subscriber  offers  his 

SUPERB  COLLECTION  OF  DAIJLIAS, 

Probftbly  ibe  finest  ever  offered  in  tftis  country,  and  the  same  for  which  the  oelebrated  English 
Dahlia-grower,  C.  TURNER,  obtained  the  leading  prizes  in  London  and  other  parts  of  Eng^ 
land  in  1859  and  1860,  the  roots  having  been  obtained  direct  from  him.  He  would  naose  a 
few,  vw. ; 

Amason,  Cherub,  Colonel  Windham,  Deutcbe  Wlerde,  Dr.  Gully,  Elisabeth,  Harbinger, 
Lady  Franklin,  Lady  Popham,  Lord  Bath,  Lord  Palmerston,  Lollipop,  Lord  -Fielding,  Miss 
Pressley,  Miss  Watts,  Mrs.  Church,  Mrs.  Legge,  Mrs.  Turner,  Peerless,  Rachel  RawUngs, 
Royal  Scarlet,  Sidney  Herbert,  Sir  Jos.  Paxton,  YHIage  Gem,  Tellow  Beauty. 

FANCfBB. — Amadis,  Baron  Aldereon,  Carnation,  Cleopatra,  Comet,  Conqueror,  Duchesse 
de  Brabant,  Empereur  &e  Moroc,  Glorie  de  Kain,  Lady  Paxton,  La  Defl,  Marc  Antony,  Mrs. 
Hansard,  Triompbe  doBouhaU,  Villago  Bride,  Ac,  fta,  &c. 

Plants  in  small  pots,  in  May,  ready  for  planting  out,  $3  00  per  dosea ;  2  dozen  for  $5  CD, 
packing  included. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  mailed  on  application. 

JOHN  SAUL, 
AMERICAN  aUANO. 

TO    FARMERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    GUANO. 


This  Ouano  from  Jarvis  IMand,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  oostalnlqgSQ  per  cent  of  Phospb*teit 
and  Sulphates  of  Lime,  and  the  most  valuable  Airtitizer  known, fs  offered  for  sale  in  large  or 
small  quantities  at  two-thirds  the  price  of  Peruvian.  For  full  iolormation  and  parUculan, 
address 

0.  S.  MABHHALT^ 

President  of  the  American  Guano  Company ^ 

••  WUUftm  Street,  New  V«rk« 
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HIT  OHIN'O-S'    PA.TENT    BOILEIiS, 

AND  IMPROVED 

HOT   WATBR   APPARATUS, 

FeB  WABMINO  AUD  VENTILATING 

Public  Btiildlzigs,  Dwellings.  Stores^ 
SCHOOLt:?, 
OBBBWBOVBBS, 

CONSERVATOniES, 

(iRAPERlEy, 

FORCING-PITS, 

ETC.,  ETC. 


K^l 


The  cuts  illustrate  the  eeneral  appearance  of  the  BoUers.  They  are  Simple,  Com- 
AOt,  and  Xhirable,  and  £e  miequalled  for  Bfficient  Heating  Power,  Economy  in 
Bl,  Steady  Action ,  and  Easy  BCanagement 

They  can  be  tafely  loft  withont  attention  10  or  12  hourt,  during  the  coldest  weather,  and 
do  not  require  icraping  and  cleaniDg  to  make  them  effective,  there  being  no  down  drafts  or 
narrow  passages  to  choke  np. 

¥ig  1.  represents  the  Improved  Conical  Boiler,  so  favorably  known.  It  has  stood  the 
test  of  time  and  competition,  and  proved  to  be  the  most  reliable  Boiler  in  use. 

Fig.  2.  represents  the  Comtahiation  Conical  and  Flue  BoUer.  It  combines  all  tbe  ad- 
vantages of  the  conical  fire  chamber  and  Inside  cone,  with  nearly  double  the  amount  of  heat- 
ing snrHsce.  The  flame  and  heated  gases  escaping  from  the  fire  chamber,  pass  through  the 
water  jacketed  flae,  which  is  carried  round  the  boiler,  and  the  heat  that  woold  otherwise  pass 
up  the  chimney  is  absorbed  and  transmitted  to  the  water,  making  this  the  most  economical 
BoUer  ever  offered  to  the  public.         REFEKKNCES: 


Isaac  BxrcBAVAK,  Florist,  Xo.  9  W.  17th  at.,  N.  Y. 

A.  BuDaxMAir,  Florist,  ST8  Broadwrny,  K.  T. 

Pamoxs  *  Co.,  FlaAhiae,  N.  T. 

SLLWAseBB  *  Baxxt,  Bocta«st«r,  N.  T. 

a  W.  eBABT,  Ion»  NarMnr,  PeelukilL  N.  T. 

T.  C.  Mazwbll  *  BboSm  Cfcneva,  N.  T. 

JoHX  Slus,  Fox  Meadow,  Hart's  Coniar,  N.  T. 

Lawis Bluwobth  A Co.«N^>ienriIl«,  IIL 

J.  T.  Baxsrt,  Gaatleton  KurMriea,  Staten  Island. 

A.  G.  HowAmn,  Florist,  Utiea,  N.  T. 

B.  H.  1CA01^  SS4.,  Nawbnrgh,  N.  T. 
D.  BxiKcnsaorp,  Esq.,  Fishkill.  N.  T. 
A.  P.  OuMDifla,  Esq.,  Mamaroiieek,  N.  T. 
Jaxm  Fuamo,  Florist,  Torontot  C  W. 


J.  Bkowh,  Esq.,  Hamilton,  C  W. 

Tbos.  B.  MxxEiiTjBsq.,  Bt  Catharine's,  C  W. 

£.  0.  Bfavldimo,  J£sq.,  Buffklo,  N.  T. 

B.  CoBinvo,  Esq.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

E.  P.  Puhtios,  £sq.,  Albany,  N.  V. 

JoDH  Babd,  Esq.,  BaiTYtown,  N.  Y. 

W.  KxLLT,  Esq.,  Bhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

J.  "G.  BKNKnT,  Esq.,  Fort  Washington,  N.  T. 

J.  T.  Boimn,  Esq.,  Astoria,  N.  Y. 

C.  QieKBUZ,  Esq..  Btaten  Islmnd,  N.  Y. 
J.  BiBHOP,  £sq.^ew  Brunswlek,  N.  J. 
T.  0.  DuxAicr,  Esq.,  BrtxAlyn,  N.  Y. 
O.  BmmeTT,  Esq., ».  FraminKbam,  Mass. 
J.  B.  BoBBT,  Esq.,  New  YodL 


Send  for  a  Descriptive  Circular  with  extended  list  of  reference  to  those  having  the  Heaters  in  use. 

HITCHINOS  &  CO.,  175  Centre  Street,  N.  Y., 

ApK  iWmmr  IBpmn  VImtth  •€  €«■■!  At.) 

A.  X.  Haranaaa,  Okas,  F.  HnfpKOs, 
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Tnoe.  H.  Kiira. 


With  Invalid  and  Bolster  Attachment 


'  Saving  of  from  II 0  to  120  in  a  Bed. 


Win.     •— Crti'*i»i    HrrlifHii,  «r  f*IiiB 


Fi«.  9. 


The  Best  and  Cheapest  Mattress  ever  made. 

Manufactured  in  the  the  most  approved  mantier  and  of  the  best  tncUerial,  and 
having  DOUBLE  the  nuxber  of  spbikos  commonly  used,  and  provided  with  a 
Doyble  Brace  Spring  Border^  to  which  all  the  Springs  are  secured  by  a  per- 
fect network  of  cording^  which  makes  this  not  only  the  most  elastic,  but  the 
BiLSiBST  and 

MOST  DURABLE  BED  KNOWN. 

By  the  increased  number  and  improved  quality  of  our 
Springs  we  can  produce  a  better  Bedy  which  much  less  hair, 
thereby 

8 AVIN O  FEOin  SIO  TO  SM, 

Besides  S3  to  $5  in  the  expense  of  a  bolster,  {b  Fig.  1.) 
The  Invalid  Attachmenti  too,  is  invaludble  in  many 
cases.  (See  ft,  Fig.  2.)  It  is  neatly  covered  with  Ticking^ 
and  ^ 

And  it  can  be  rolled  up  like«  and  is  about  the  weight  of,  a  Sair  Mattress, 
(see  FHg.  3,)  which  makes  it  convenient  to  adjust,  nova,  or  transport.  There 
are  hundreds  of  these  Mattresses  now  in  use  by  the  first  families,  and  tliey 
are  sold  by  many  of  the  largest  and  best  dealers,  giving  universal  satisfaction. 
Sold  at  the  following  very  low  prices  : 

54  iochM  widtf,  *  .        «11  90 

60      •*        **        -  -  -    12  00 

2d  quantity,  4  less,    Hftir  tOp,  doab^. 

Bedsteads,  and  other  Mattresses  constantly  on  hand. 

Mer  maaaAictMrcd  exdwiiTelr  by  th«  lareator.  '^i 

a  p.  KITTIiE,  476  Broadway,  New  York, 


36  inches  wide, 
42      "        *« 
48      *♦        *♦ 


$8  00 

900 

10,00 
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O.  M.  SAXTON,  BARKER  &  CO., 

99  FABK  saw,  NBW  YOBK, 

HATS  JUST  VTJBUSBXD  THX 

A  WBUi  PRINTED  AND  RULED  BLANK  VOLUME, 

Of  150  quarto  pogea,  with  an  ezplanatorj  iatzodnctlon  and  a  aerlea  of  oarafUlT  prepared 
headlnga,  arraaged  for  enteiiog  eyery-date  and  erent  uaeftil  ftir  reibrenoe  upon  uie  flum— 
the  raault  of  eaoa  partleolar  erop,  and  of  each  field,  and  ereiy  item  oieftQ  ftw  cecord  and 
TMereaoe  conoarntng  domestle  anlmalis  etc.,  eta 
This  Book  la  ruled  and  arraBged  for  entering  the  reeults  of  twentf -fire  fears 

firom  1860  to  1884inolaslTe, 
and  will  snpplx  ereiy  want,  aa  to  the  means  of  arrlylng  at  a  direct  and  intelligent  nnder- 
staadiog  of  the  profit  and  loaa  of  the  rariona  departments  of  hnshandry. 

Prepared  by  Dr.  B.  F.  HOUO-H,  of  Albany, 

avraaxxrrsirDBMT  of  tkb  kbw  tobx  btasb  oaiitus. 

A  MOBK  USEFUL  BOOK  FOB  THE  FABMEB  HAS  NEYEB  BEEN  MADE. 

Price,  THaxi  Doix^as. 

THE 

PATIENTS'  &  PHYSICIANS'  AIR, 

A  new  and  ralnable  woilc,  which  teUs  how  to  Preaenre  Health;  What  to  do  fa  Sudden 


Attadka  of  Diaeaae,  and  how  beat  to  profit  bj  the  directiona  of  the  Pbnidaa.  It  ia  wiltea 
bj  aa  experienced  Practitioner,  and  girea  fast  the  information  needed  in  r        *     " 
19mo.    Price  Oxa  Doujia. 


THE  OBCHABD  HOUSE. 

BY  THOMAS  BIVEBS. 

A  practical  work,  giving  fall  directions  for  the  anoceasftil  cnltiTatlon  of  all  kinds  of 
hardy  sad  tropical  IraSta  under  glass,  with  numefous  fflustiatlona  of  Plans  of  Building; 
with  estimatea  of  cost,  etc.  Also,  Directiona  for  Orowlng  Treea  and  Tines  in  Orehard 
Honaea.  By  William  SAUXDuaa,  Landscape  Chodener,  Gennantown,  Pa.  Paper,  8to. 
Price,  40  cents.  

YALE  AGRICTJIiTUEAL  LECTUBES, 

Reported  bj  HnruT  B.  Olcott,  'with  an  introdnction  bj  Prot  Jiro.  A.  Poaraa,  of  New 
HsTon.   Paper,  18ma   Prioe,t5eeBt9.   dbth,  W  cents. 


THE  YOUNG  FARMER'S  MANUAL. 

IHtafllag  the  aunlpulations  of  the  Farm  la  aplaln  and  intelUKlble manner,  with  Prae- 
Ueal  Directiona  for  laying  oat  a  Farm,  and  erectuig  Boildlngs,  FeneeSi  and  Farm  Gates. 
The  book  will  also  embrace 

THE  YOUNQ  FARMER'8  WORK8HOP, 

Giving  ftdl  directions  for  the  selection  of  good  Fsnn  and  Shop  Toola,  their  roanoiSMtare 
and  uae,  with  numerous  original  illustrations  of  Fences,  Gatea,  Toola,  and  the  manner  of 
performing  nearly  erery  branch  of  ftnniag  opantloas. 

BY   S.   EDWARDS   TODD. 

The  Woik  is  a  huve  ISmo  rolnme  uf  al)out  400  Jtagea,  and  contains  nesriy  900 
niustmtlona.    Price,  $1  85.  

A  fhll  supply  of  works  on  Agrfcnltnre,  Horttculture,  Architecture,  Rural  Art,  and 
Domestle  Economy,  oonatantly  on  hand.  Books  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price.  Full 
flKoi^tfTi  rsishjiiiia  iki  liMisil  giails 

G.  U.  aAZTON,  BARKER  dt  00.,  25  Pabk  Bow,  Ksw  You. 

Agricultural  Bock  PuhlisherSy  and  Proprietors  of  the  HorHeuHwriet, 

nfitfffiftMfffffyy»ffyffrfff>f?fFffyffMiffffifi»ft>>f>ft>fffffffffifif>' 
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POUGHKBEPSIE  SMALL-FRUIT  NURSERY 


8I&AWBKBET  ILAITB. 

Over  one  hundred  varieties  in  cultivation* 

waSOlTS    ALBANY,    HOOKER,    FEABODT,     McATOrS    8UPEHI0R,     HOVEY, 

PBINCE8'   IMPERIAL  SCARLET,  SCARLET  MAGNATE,  Ac.,  and  all  the  leading 

ohoioe  Tarietlefl  at  38  cents  per  dozen,  $1  per  100,  $8  per  1000. 
TRIOMPHB  PE  OAND,  TBOLLOPE'S  VICTORIA,  RIYEBS'    ELIZA,  SIR   HABRT, 

8WAIN8TONE,  and  all  the  rery  choicest  foreign  varieties  at  60  cents  per  dozen,  $1  60 

to  $2per  100. 
These  Tarieties  are  of  the  very  Largest  Size,  most  excellent  flavor,  and  well  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  Amateurs  and  others  wishing  superior  fruit  for  family  ose. 

Hew  Tarietiai. 

Feast's  new  Fllmore  Strawberry,  very  prolific,  excellent  size  and  flavor,  sent  free,  $3  perdos. 
Downer's  Prolific  **       largest  size^  saperior  flavor,  jrery  productive,  **         6 

Chorlton's  Prolific  ' '        early,  largest  size,  melting  and  sweet,  **         1  50  " 

ALLEN,  very  hardy,  requires  no  winter  protection,  fine  ftuit,  $1  per  doien,  $6  per  100. 

BRINdKLE'S  ORANQE,  best  of  all  for  family  use,  .       1        •'  8       ' 

HORNEITE  and  IMPERIALE ;  new  French  varieties,  very  superior,  3 

BELLE  DE  FONTENAT,  very  fine  autumnal-hearing  Raspberry,       1  60  '* 

FRENCH,  new  hardy,  bears  two  annual  crops,  fine  fhiit,  .  1        "  6      *^ 

HXfDSON  RIVER.  ANTWERP  (true),  PASTOU',  FBANOONIA,  Aa,  at  low  prices. 

HT^  A  flirmCTtH.T1tl| 

LAWTON,  D0RCHB6TER,  and  NEWMAN'S  TH0RNLE6S,  $1  per  dozen,  $7  per  100. 

CnBRAXTB. 

Rffl)  DUTCH,  very  strong,  2  and  3  years,  $1  per  dozen,  $5  per  100,  $40  per  1,000. 
WHITE  GRAPE,  $2;    CHERRY,  $2;  and  VICTORIA,  $1  60  per  dozen. 

GOOSEBEBBIBS. 

HOUGHTON'S  SEEDLING,  never  mUdews,  $1  60  per  dozen,  $8  per  100. 

AMERICAN  '*  <*  1  60        <«  8 

Bert  Eoglieh  Sorts,  strong  plants ;  Crown  Bob,  Whiteemith,  Warrington,  Ac,  |S  per  dos. 

0&AFB8. 

DELAWARE,  strong,  1  year  old,  true,  f  1  50. 

REBECCA,  76  cente. 

DIANA,    CONCORD,   HARTFORD    PROLIFIC,   60  eeote. 

.    SHUBABB. 

UNN^US  (the  best),  grown  from  roots,  at  $1  60  per  dozen,  98  per  100. 

Hie  undersigned,  devoting  his  personal  attention  to  the  ezelwlve  cultivation  of  tanll 
firuitB,  is  enabled  to  oflbr  strong  plants,  true  to  nazM,  and  at  low  prieea  Catalogues  gratis. 
Plants  packed  with  great  care  for  any  distance. 

EDWIN  MABSHALL, 
•  rovcntKBBPaiB,  n.v. 
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IRON    WORKS 


OF 


522  BROx\DWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

(Opposite  St.  Nlcbolu  Hotol.) 

Iron  Work  for  the  Country,  Fountains,  Vases, 
Settees,  Chairs,  Summer-Houses,  Rustic 
Seats,  Arbors,  Trellises,  &c.. 
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PLAIN    AND   ORNAMENTAL 


me 


AIU 


SUITABLE  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE. 

Cheap  Sailing  to  enclose  Farms  and  Gardens. 

Eailings  for  Cemetery  Lots,  Door-Yards,  &c. 
Hay- Hacks  and  Mangers,  Feed  Trough.s  for  Hogs  and 

Poultry. 


522  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


AprU,  May  A  June. 


OPPOSITE    ST.  NICHOLAS  liOTEI^. 


ORANGE  CARROT 


Acknowledged  by  all  Cultivators  to  be  Die  most  valuable  Root  Crops  now  m 
Cultivation. 

Wc  have  a  limited  supply  of  Seed  raised  from  the  finest  stock  in  the 
world. 

Price  per  pound  $1  ;  or  at  reduced  rates  in  large  quantities. 

ALSO. 

PER  La 

Large  White  Siigar  Beet,  -  -  $0  60 
Long  Bed  Mangel  Wurtzel,  -  -  50 
Yellow  aiobe  do.        -      -  50 

Long  Blood  Beet,      -      -      -      -  75 

Long  Smooth  Blood  Beet,    -      -  75 

Premium  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage,  -  2  50 
Extra  Fine  Large  Drumhead  Cabbage,  2  50 
Fine  White  Spined  Cucumber,  -  75 
Improved  Dwarf  Okra,  -  -  -  76 
Large  Red  and  White  Onion,  each  1  00 
Large  White  Onion,  -  -  -  -  1  60 
Turnips,  Long  White  French,  and  20 

other  sorts,  each,  -  -  -  -  76 
Dioscorea  Batatas,  (Tubers,)  or  Chinese 

Potatoes,  26  cents  per  doz.,  $1  60  per 

hundred,  $10  per  1000. 

i^-  SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUES. 

J.  M.  THOBBTJRlir  &  Co., 

«»>  16  John  Street,  New  York. 
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THE  HORTICULTURIST, 

AND    JOURNAL    OP    RURAL    ART, 

IS  PUBLISHED   MONTHIiY,  BY 

0.  M.  SAXTON,  BARKER  &  CO.,  25  Park  Row,  New  York. 


TERMS: 

Ono  copy,  one  year,  payable  In  advance,       -•......-.-     Two  DoLUiBa 

Four  oopiea  mallod  to  one  address,  one  year,    ••..•-••-.•  Bix  Doxxabs. 

The  BdlU«M  wilh  €«Urcd  IPlnum. 

One  copy,  ono  year,  payable  In  advance,       .------.-        •-    Five  Dolla-BS. 

Foar  copiea,  one  yo»^  mailed  to  ono  address.  •-•--..-•  Fiptbbx  Dollam. 

Single  numbers,  plain  edition,  18  cents.    Single  numbers,  colore  I  edition,  43  centa. 

Specimen  num2)cr8  mailed  upon  receipt  of  tbeir  price. 

volames  commence  with  the  January  number,  are  indexed  accordingly,  and  we  send  from  that  number  unless 
otlierwiso  ordered,  bat  anbsoriptions  may  commence  irith  any  number  at  the  option  of  the  subscriber. 

^P*  New  hubscribers  will  be  ftimtsbed  with  the  volumes  for  18&&,  *&e,*57,  *09  and  '59,  bound  In  doth  for  $10. 
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OBCHABD  HOUSES. 


®rt|[ari  'j^ansts. 


be  effectual  in  keeping  him 
and  once  he  has  effected  a 


RCHARD  HOUSES,  in  certain  quarters,  con- 
stitute a  subject  which  is  now  attracting  no 
small  measure  of  attention.  We  can  not 
perceive  the  same  necessity  for  them  here 
which  may  be  supposed  to  exist  in  some 
other  countries,  nor  do  we  believe  that  they 
will  ever  become  leading  objects  in  horti- 
culture, except  among  amateurs.  One  of 
the  chief  arguments  urged  in  favor  of  this 
mode  of  growing  fruit-trees,  especially  the 
plum,  the  peach,  and  the  nectarine,  is  the 
immunity  thus  afforded  against  the  attacks 
of  the  curculio.  This  argument,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  is  a  sound  one,  and  with  many 
will  be  sufficient  to  outweigh  all  considera- 
tions of  labor  and  expense  ;  and  that  the 
ends  of  science  may  be  furthered,  it  is  well 
that  it  should  be  so.  It  is  certain  to  our 
apprehension,  however,  that  the  "little 
Turk"  will  not  be  so  easily  turned  off.  Nei- 
ther glass,  nor  bars,  nor  wire  netting  will 
out  so  long  as  there  is  a  door  to  be  opened  ; 
lodgment  within,  he  will  be  sure  to  make  his 
appearance  just  at  the  inopportune  moment  he  is  least  wanted,  whether  it 
be  in  January  or  March.  This  may  not  take  place  in  an  orchard  house  for 
several  years ;  but  that  it  will  take  place,  we  have  not  the  least  doubt 
All  analogy  is  in  favor  of  it ;  and  thus,  in  our  plans  for  an  orchard  house, 
we  must  not  forget  to  make  provision  for  the  companionship  of  this  little 
pest 

Our  position  is,  that  as  orchard  houses  become  established,  the  curculio 
will  take  up  its  quarters  in  them,  in  greatly  lessened  numbers  to  bo  sure, 
and  under  easy  control,  but  still  there.  Those  who  go  into  orchard-house 
culture  must  not  suppose  that  they  will  thereby  escape  the  annoyance  of 
insects.  There  will  be  fewer  of  them,  and  they  will  be  more  readily  de- 
stroyed ;  and  this  will  be  a  great  point  gained.  We  wish  to  do  away  the 
impression  which  we  know  to  have  been  produced  upon  the  minds  of  many, 
that  by  growing  fruit-trees  under  glass,  in  pots,  they  will  escape  all  the 
annoyances  of  insects,  and  half  the  labor  incidental  to  growing  trees  in 
the  open  air.  We  could  scarcely  have  believed  this,  if  the  fact  had  not 
come  under  our  personal  observation.  We  desire  to  see  orchard  houses 
fairly  started,  and  without  false  impressions  so  far  as  we  can  correct  them ; 
and  we  therefore  say  to  those  who  purpose  embarking  in  this  interesting 
experiment,  that  looking  after  insects,  pruning,  watering,  and  other  matters 
necessary  to  the  greatest  success  in  growing  fruit-trees  in  pots,  will  require 
no  inconsiderable  labor  and  expense. 

Opinion  seems  to  be  divided  in  regard  to  the  best  mode  of  constructing 
orchard  houses  for  our  hot  climate,  and  also  as  to  whether  it  is  better  to 
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keep  the  pots  under  glass  all  snminer,  or  to  remove  them  to  the  open  air 
soon  after  the  fruit  is  well  formed.  With  our  warm  climate  and  clear  sun, 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  necessity  at  all  for  growing  plums*  &c.,  under 
glass,  except  as  a  matter  of  amusement  for  the  wealthy  ;  but  here  we  are 
confronted  with  the  **  little  Turk^  again,  who  is  always  an  unseemly  in- 
truder whenever  the  subject  is  mentioned  ;  but  we  have  some  doubts  lurk- 
ing in  our  mind,  whether,  if  we  perseveringly  bestowed  upon  trees  in  the 
open  air  the  same  amount  of  labor  which  will  be  necessary  to  insure  suc- 
cess in  the  orchard  house,  we  could  not  secure  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
plum  crop  of  the  entire  Union.  We  do  not  see  any  reason  to  hope,  however, 
for  any  such  persevering  application  of  labor,  and  we  therefore  return  to 
the  orchard  house. 

So  far  as  the  construction  is  concerned,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  should 
be  on  the  continuous  roof  principle,  and  as  flat  as  is  consistent  with 
strength.  Provision  should  be  made  for  an  abundant  supply  of  moisture  by 
evaporation,  in  such  manner  as  to  be  easily  controlled.  We  need  scarcely 
say  anything  about  providing  for  ventilation  ;  for  of  this,  in  our  opinion, 
there  is  generally  a  good  deal  too  much.  There  will  always  be  plenty  of 
that,  if  nothing  else.  If  the  trees  are  to  remain  under  glass  all  summer, 
(and  what  is  the  use  of  a  special  orchard  house  if  they  are  not  ?)  we  would 
call  attention  to  the  plan  recommended  by  Mr.  Saunders,  of  placing  them  in 
a  border  divided  by  brick-work  into  compartments  of  the  size  of  large  pots. 
This  plan  affords  sufficient  facilities  for  root  pruning,  and  greatly  lessens 
the  labor  of  watering.  We  have  grown  grapes  in  this  way  in  a  very  satis- 
factory manner,  and  can  not  perceive  why  pears  and  plums  could  not  be 
grown  so  too.  The  only  doubt  in  our  mind  is,  whether  these  trees  will 
bear  the  same  amount  of  heat  that  is  congenial  to  the  grape,  provided  a 
sufficient  amount  of  moisture  is  supplied  to  the  atmosphere.  If  these  fruits 
will  not  bear  the  heat,  it  will  be  necessary  to  shade  the  glass  ;  and  then 
the  question  arises,  whether  they  will  mature  kindly  and  in  perfection  with- 
out the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  All  these  points  must  finally  be  settled  by 
experience. 

If,  however,  the  trees  are  not  to  remain  under  glass  during  the  summer, 
there  can  be  no  necessity  for  building  a  special  orchard  house,  unless  under 
some  peculiar  circumstances  ;  for  they  can  just  as  well  be  started  in 
February  or  March  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  or  grapery,  and  removed  to 
the  open  air  about  the  last  of  June.  In  this  mode  of  growing  fruit-trees  in 
pots,  we  have  had  some  experience  ;  and  as  information  on  this  subject, 
however  meagre,  is  now  eagerly  sought,  we  will  state  concisely  how  we 
grew  them.  The  first  dwarf  ajpples  and  nears  we  ever  gprew,  we  grew  in 
pots,  not  from  choice,  but  necessity ;  and  all  the  happy  hours  we  have  since 
enjoyed  among  our  plants  and  trees  have  not  been  sufficient  to  obscure  the 
pleasure  we  took  in  growing  those  miniatures  in  pots.  Our  success  was 
limited  at  first,  in  consequence  of  beginning  with  large  trees :  a  cause 
which,  we  suspect,  will  produce  many  failures  in  orchard-house  culture.  We 
finally  selected  maiden  trees,  put  them  into  the  smallest  pots  in  which  we 
could  conveniently  get  them,  and  cut  th^n  down  to  about  six  buds.  If  the 
leader  erew  too  vigorously,  we  pinched  it  out  when  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  long,  and  the  laterals  we  pinched  frequently  and  unsparingly  to 
induce  the  setting  of  fruit-spurs  :  an  operation  which  required  close  watch- 
ing and  a  nice  judgment,  to  prevent  the  spurs  from  running  into  wood. 
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WateriDg  was  carefully  attended  to,  and  the  trees  frequently  syringed  over- 
head. To  prevent  undue  evaporation,  the  sides  of  the  pots  were  protected 
by  boards  or  hay,  which  we  found  to  be  especially  serviceable.  This  treat- 
ment was  continued  till  fall,  at  which  time  the  supply  of  water  was  gradu- 
ally lessened,  but  the  leaves  never  allowed  to  flag.  When  the  frost  had 
stripped  off  the  leaves,  and  the  wood  was  thoroughly  ripened,  the  leader 
was  cut  in  to  eight  buds,  and  the  laterals  to  four.  The  trees  were  then 
shifted  into  larger  pots,  and  placed  in  the  cellar  for  the  winter.  They  were 
examined  occasionally,  and  water  given  when  needed,  which  was  not 
often. 

The  first  season  the  plants  were  grown  entirely  in  the  open  air,  but  the 
next  they  were  placed  in  the  greenhouse  during  February  and  March. 
The  same  system  of  pinching  was  pursued  during  the  second  and  subse- 
quent years.  In  potting  in  the  fall  of  the  second  year,  some  of  tlie  old 
earth  was  shaken  from  the  sides  of  the  ball,  and  portions  of  the  old  roots 
pruned  off ;  and  the  trees  at  no  time  were  put  in  pots  measuring  over  four- 
teen inches  in  diameter.  In  the  second  year  we  generally  had  two  or  three 
fine  specimens  on  each  tree.  When  the  fruit  was  well  formed,  the  pots  were 
put  outside,  and  protected  as  before  described. 

In  re-potting  after  the  second  year,  the  sides,  top,  and  bottom  of  the  ball 
of  earth  were  pared  away,  and  a  portion  of  the  old  roots  removed.  Liquid 
manure  was  occasionally  at)plied,  and  at  long  intervals  lime-water.  The 
trees  were  not  allowed  to  overbear,  ripening  too  much  fruit  having  proved 
even  more  injurious  to  trees  in  pots  than  to  those  in  the  open  ground  ;  but 
a  uniform  crop  was  easily  obtained  every  year.  The  trees  were  examined 
daily  for  insects  during  the  early  part  of  the  season  ;  the  surface  soil  was 
frequently  stirred  with  a  blunted  stick  ;  and  the  outside  of  the  pots  was 
kept  clean  by  being  occasionally  washed,  for  we  had  an  idea  at  the  time 
that  a  clean  pot  was  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  tree,  and  we  have  seen 
no  reason  to  abandon  it  since.  Such,  in  few  words,  constituted  our  treat- 
ment of  the  pear  ;  that  of  the  apple  and  nectarine  was,  of  course,  somewhat 
different 

The  reader  will  probably  be  glad  to  know  of  what  our  compost  consisted. 
Two  things  we  considered  indispensable,  and  still  consider  bo,  namely, 
charcoal  dust  and  black  vegetable  mould  from  the  woods.  We  used  to  have 
a  heap  of  rotted  sod,  a  heap  of  fine  old  manure  protected  from  the  weather, 
some  bone  dust,  charcoal  dust,  mould,  lime,  ashes,  &c,  ;  and  we  do  not  like 
to  be  without  them  now.  The  basis  of  the  compost  was  decayed  sod,  this, 
however,  being  light ;  to  this  we  added  one  part  of  vegetable  mould,  one  part 
of  fine  manure,  one  part  of  charcoal  dust,  and  a  sprinkling  of  bone  dust  and 
ashes.  The  drainage  consisted  of  about  one  inch  of  charcoal,  the  size  of 
hickory  nuts,  which  we  consider  the  best  drainage  that  can  be  used.  The 
ingredients  of  the  compost  were  thoroughly  mixed,  and  frequently'  turned 
before  being  used.  With  such  a  compost  and  the  treatment  above  described, 
very  fine  pears,  plums,  nectarines,  &c.,  can  be  grown  in  pots  by  anybody 
who  has  a  greenhouse  or  grapeiy  and  a  good  cellar,  or  even  the  latter 
alone.  Such  trees,  in  pots,  are  beautiful  objects  placed  on  the  side  of  walks 
or  on  the  lawn  ;  and  the  pleasure  of  growing  them  will  be  a  rich  compensa* 
tion  for  the  labor  and  time  bestowed.  If  any  of  our  readers  desire  further 
information  in  regard  to  this  manner  of  growing  fruit-trees  in  pots,  we  shall 
be  happy  to  give  it. 
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THE  PANSY. 

BY  DANIEL   BARKER,  8PRIN0FIBLD,  MASS. 

The  natural  order  Vtolacem  comprises  a  very  beautiful  genus  of  small  but 
very  pretty  and  desirable  plants,  embracing  not  only  the  well-known  winter- 
flowering  Neapolitan  and  Russian  Violets,  but  those  great  favorites  of  every 
lover  of  spring-flowering  plants,  the  Pafm/^  which  is  a  flower  universally 
admired,  and  perhaps  without  a  rival  in  the  extent  to  which  it  is  grown. 
We  have  found  it  in  the  garden  of  the  mansion  and  the  cottage  throughout  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  States,  and  have  sent  them  to  every  State  of  the  Union. 
Twenty-five  years  since  it  was  a  mere  weed  compared  to  the  highly  improved 
and  highly  prized  varieties  of  the  present  day.  The  advance  that  has  been 
made  in  it  has  been  such  as  to  induce  thousands  of  ladies  and  gardeners  to 
procure  and  grow  it.  But  there  are  many  who  complain  that  they  can  not 
grow  Pansies  ;  to  help  these  is  now  my  object ;  and  if  the  few  remarks 
which  I  have  to  offer  may  tend  to  promote  the  culture  of  this  beautiful  plant, 
I  shall  be  highly  gratified. 

April,  May,  and  June  are  the  months  when  the  Pansy  is  in  perfection  ;  the 
object  of  the  cultivator  must  therefore  be  to  have  his  plants  in  good,  healthy 
condition  for  flowering  at  that  period.  Cuttings  may  be  taken  from  the  mid- 
dle of  August  to  the  end  of  September,  or  later ;  for  this  purpose  select  the 
side-shoots,  as  they  almost  invariably  make  the  best  plants,  and  root  much 
sooner  than  the  flowering  shoots,  which  are  not  unfrequently  hollow  and 
quite  unfit  for  making  good  plants.  Never  use  any  kind  of  glass  for  cover- 
ing over  the  cuttings,  but  put  them  in  the  open  border,  shading  them  from 
the  sun  and  watering  them  freely  during  dry  weather,  until  they  are  suffi- 
ciently rooted.  The  surface-soil  should  be  frequently  stirred,  and  no  weeds 
be  allowed  to  grow  among  them. 

Soon  as  well  rooted,  commence  to  pot  them  in  two-  or  three-inch  pots,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  roots,  using  a  compost  of  good  loam,  leaf-mould,  and 
very  rotten  manure,  with  a  portion  of  good,  sharp  river-sand,  and  an  inch  of 
broken  bones,  or  small  pieces  of  charcoal,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots  for  drain- 
age. After  they  are  potted,  place  them  in  a  cold  frame,  shading  them  during 
the  warmest  part  of  the  day  until  sufficiently  established,  which  will  be  in 
about  ten  days.  In  this  situation  they  may  remain  during  the  winter,  giving 
them  as  much  air  as  possible  during  fine  weather,  and  protecting  them 
from  severe  frosts  by  banking  up  round  the  frames,  and  covering  the  sash 
with  mats  or  straw. 

About  the  first  week  in  March  repot  some  of  the  strongest  and  best  varie- 
ties into  six-inch  pots,  using  the  same  kind  of  compost  as  before,  with  plenty 
of  drainage  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots.  In  repotting  it  will  be  well  to  remove 
some  of  the  soil  from  the  ball,  but  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  any  injury  to 
the  delicate  fibres.  When  potted,  place  them  again  in  the  frame,  raising 
them  to  within  six  inches  of  the  glass.  Admit  air  as  previously,  and  to 
make  good-shaped  plants  the  pots  should  be  turned  round  frequently,  and 
the  son  stirred  upon  the  surface  ;  by  this  means  the  plants  become  stiff  and 
well  formed. 

To  secure  a  succession  of  bloom  through  the  summer  months,  plants 
should  be  planted  out  in  a  shady  border  about  the  first  week  in  May  and  the 
last  of  June,  in  a  compost  the  same  as  recommended  for  potting. 
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In  planting,  place  the  plants  not  nearer  each  other  than  eighteen  inches, 
and  never  allow  them  to  become  too  bushy,  or  the  flowers  will  deteriorate 
in  size.  Liquid  manure  may  be  liberally  given  them,  keeping  the  plants 
about  three  main  stems.  During  heavy  storms  the  flowers  will  require 
protecting,  which  can  be  done  by  placing  a  roll  of  canvas  over  the  bed, 
which  should  be  fixed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  roof  up  and  down  at  an  angle 
of  45  degrees,  which  will  not  only  protect  them  from  storms,  but  likewise 
from  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun.  Injury  from  this  cause  not  unfrequently 
disappoints  the  hopes  of  those  who  cultivate  the  Pansy,  more  particularly 
when  they  are  cultivated  in  the  open  border. 

I  would  strongly  urge  the  advantage  of  growing  this  beautiful  plant  in 
pots,  which  will  render  the  grower  independent  of  the  weather,  as  well  as 
of  unnatural  soil,  &c. 

[It  will  be  perceived  that  Mr.  Barker's  plan  of  growing  the  Pansy  differs 
from  that  of  Mr.  Fry,  published  last  month.  The  latter  prefers  to  resort  to 
seed  each  year  ;  and  when  the  seed  is  carefully  saved  from  choice  kinds,  a 
fair  proportion  of  good  varieties  may  be  looked  for.  Mr.  Barker,  however, 
prefers  to  make  sure  of  his  choice  kinds  by  propagating  them  from  cuttings, 
the  only  way  in  wlilch  the  object  can  be  certainly  secured.  The  amateur 
can  try  both  metlmils,  but  he  must  be  careful  to  secure  good  seed,  or  he  will 
be  doomed  to  dirtuppuintment.  With  his  article  Mr.  Barker  sent  us  some 
specimens  of  his  Panaies,  and  they  were  certainly  fine. — Ed.] 
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BY  MYRON   B.    BENTON,   AMENIA,    K.   Y. 

This  design  is  calculated  to  embrace  some  of  the  elegancies  that  are  sup- 
posed to  belong  more  appropriately  to  the  villa,  in  a  smaller  edifice  than 
usually  obtains  that  name,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  attempted  to  render 
the  interior  accommodations  convenient.  Though  a  conservatory  and 
verandas  are  included  in  the  design,  the  inconvenience  and  unpleasantness 
of  a  dining-room  and  kitchen  in  the  cellar  are  avoided. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  house  is  from  a  veranda,  through  an 
octagonal  hall,  which  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  tower.  From  this  open 
the  parlor,  library,  a  cloak-closet,  and  the  side  wall.  The  latter  contains 
the  stairway,  and  opens  at  the  opposite  end  upon  a  smaller  and  more  retired 
veranda.  This  veranda  should  overlook  the  flower-garden,  or  some  other 
pleasant  feature  of  the  grounds.  It  communicates  with  the  parlor  by  a 
door,  and  with  the  library  by  the  windows,  which  open  to  the  floor.  The 
parlor  should  be  connected  with  the  bay-window  by  an  arch.  Were  the 
ceiling  of  the  bay-window  of  the  same  height,  and  if  the  cornice  of  the  room 
were  to  extend  around  both,  unbroken  by  any  such  division,  it  would  be  apt 
to  give  an  apartment  of  this  form  an  appearance  of  irregularity  in  shape  ; 
though  this  plan  is  often  adopted  with  good  effect  in  rooms  of  the  ordinary 
rectangular  form.  A  case  of  shelves  for  a  cabinet  might  be  fitted  at  each 
side  of  the  bay  in  the  niches. 

The  dining-room  opens  from  the  side  hall,  and  connects  with  the  con- 
servatory and  veranda  by  windows  opening  down  to  the  floor.    A  recess  is 
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ipSens  «r  his  l'i««ies,  and  they  were  certainly  flne.-Ep.] 
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:r'a'diui«g.roam  -J^^^^'^- '"..^^..'ir  ^  f/Vo^t^veranda,  through  aa 

The   principal   entrance   to  ^^e    "^u^*- js  '^^"  From  this  open 

r>etasomil  httU.  which  occupies  the  l"'^*^'^  Pf --t  ^J  "^^,i     -fhe  latter  contains 

,f..it«re  of  the  gr.mnd,.     It  ^;--";;-S-„,,:;;ft.,      e'S  The 

with  the  library  by  Ihe  wmdows,  which  op^"  »*'  "'^  "'„  '      .j 

SLS  'he  counectid  with  the  ^^^^^ J'^^^^;,  ,S Urn 

of  the  buy.w  ndow  of  ho  «a^^^^^  E'f  J'^  c  .  <  iShi  il  -ould  be  apt 

I  extend  around  both  imUroKtn  "y  ■^  >  .  j^rcn-nlarity  in  nhape  ; 


ttfiirw 


R> 


DESIGN  FOB  ▲  SMALL  YILLA. 


made  for  the  sideboard.  Upon  one  side  of  it  is  a  china  closet,  and  npou  the 
other  a  door  communicating  with  the  pantry.  This  place  for  a  door  con- 
necting the  pantry  with  the  dining-room  is  deemed  preferable.    Should  it 


open  more  directly  into  it,  at  one  side  of  the  fire-place,  a  full  view  would 
thus  be  given,  whenever  the  door  was  opened,  not  only  of  the  whole  pantry, 
but  through  that  of  the  kitchen.    This  inconvenience  is  too  often  overlooked 


by  builders.    A  house  should  be  so  arranged  that  these  views  would  be  cut 
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off.  I  have  in  mind  more  than  one 
house,  in  which  one  may  stand — espe- 
cially in  the  summer,  when  doors  are 
not  kept  carefully  closed — at  the  front 
doorway,  and  see,  through  hall,  parlor, 
and  dining-room,  what  is  transpiring 
in  the  back  kitchen. 

The  chamber  accommodations  in- 
clude six  bed-rooms,  with  convenient 
closets — ^two  of  them  open  upon  the 
balcony  over  the  conservatory,  and 
two  others  connect  with  the  covered 
balcony,  or  upper  veranda.  From  the 
bed-room  over  the  kitchen  the  attic 
stairway  opens,  and  a  flight  of  wind- 
ing stairs  in  the  tower  leads  up  to  the 
observatory. 

The  cost  of  constructing  such  a 
house,  with  plain  finish,  would  proba- 
bly be  about  $3,000. 


THE  NEGLEY  PEAR. 

BT   WILLIAM   HBAVKR,    CINCINNATI. 

Iv  your  May  number  the  frontispiece  is  an  engraving  of  the  above-named 
fruit,  and  accompanied  with  a  historical  tradition  of  its  history  and  ori- 
gin, so  far  as  known  to  the  writer,  all  of  which  is  interesting  matter,  and 
which  your  correspondent  would  very  willingly  let  pass,  did  he  not  honestly 
believe  that  the  high  eulogium  on,  and  the  glowing  description  of,  the  above- 
named  fruit  were  likely  to  mislead  and  disappoint  many  of  the  readers  of  the 
HorticuUuriat  who  are  accustomed  to  rely  on  your  journal  as  first-rate  au- 
thoriiy  in  Pomological  matters. 

As  a  member  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, having  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  and  testing  the  merits  of  the 
above-named  variety  last  fall,  I  will,  as  near  as  I  can,  give  you  the  charac- 
ter of  the  fruit  as  it  appeared  to  us,  (with  a  desire  nothing  to  extenuate  nor 
to  set  down  aught  in  malice.)  The  specimens  were  sent  by  Mr.  Negley  ex- 
pressly for  the  inspection  and  examination  of  the  Fruit  Committee  at  the 
fall  exhibition  of  our  Horticultural  Society,  accompanied  with  a  laudatory 
communication  from  Mr.  N.  Of  course,  inferior  specimens  would  not  be  se- 
lected for  such  an  occasion  ;  and  as  we  had  at  the  time  over  one  hundred 
varieties  of  Pears  on  exhibition,  we  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  judging  the 
merits  of  the  Negley  Pear  by  comparison.  The  opinion  of  the  Committee 
was,  that  it  scarcely  deserved  to  be  classed  as  second  quality. 

In  appearance  it  so  nearly  resembles  the  Cumberland,  that  the  impression 
of  the  Committee  was,  that  it  is  identical  with  that  variety,  although  in 
quality  the  specimens  sent  were  not  equal  to  some  of  the  Cumberland  tested 
with  them  ;  this,  however,  might  result  from  the  same  cause  as  affected 
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those  sent  to  Mr.  Chas.  Downing  ;  but  whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  is  provedi 
that  travelling  JSast  or  West  it  does  not  sustain  the  high  character  for  qual- 
ity claimed  for  it  by  our  Pittsburg  pomological  friend. 

That  the  late  Mr.  Ernst  should  nave  mistaken  some  specimens  for  the 
Flemish  Beauty  would  be  somewhat  surprising,  did  not  the  writer  ingen- 
uously admit  that .  his  testing  it  dispelled  the  illusion.  If  any  of  your 
readers  may  imagine  that  the  JSTegUy  Peaty  from  the  writer's  connection  of 
the  names,  bears  in  quality  any  similarity  to  the  Flemish  Beauty,  they  will 
find  themselves  most  egregiously  disappointed.  It  is  certainly  desirable 
that  new  varieties  of  fruits  sliould  have  their  good  qualities  well  ascertained 
before  such  extensive  prominence  is  given  to  them  as  is  accorded  the  Neg- 
ley  Pear  in  the  last  number  of  the  SbrticulturisL 

The  Peabody  Strawberry  is  a  strong  instance  of  the  necessity  of  caution 
and  discrimination  in  recommending  new  varieties  of  fruits  for  general  cul- 
tivation. The  writer  is  not  by  any  means  opposed  to  the  introduction  of 
new  varieties,  but  disposed  to  encourage  the  desire  to  raise  new  varieties 
from  seed  ;  and  had  he  not  had  the  opportunity  of  judging  the  merits  of  the 
variety  under  consideration,  reading  the  article  would  have  prompted  him 
to  possess  it  the  coming  season  ;  but  as  the  case  stands,  will  be  content  to 
remain  without  it,  already  possessing  the  Cumberland,  of  which  he  will  be 
happy  to  furnish  the  editor  specimens  next  fall,  for  comparison  with  the 
Negley,  should  Mr.  N.  and  the  editor  desire  it. 

[We  give  place  to  Mr.  Heaver's  strictures  on  the  Negley  Pear,  and  i*egret, 
of  course,  that  there  should  be  any  necessity  for  them.  We  trust  that  oth- 
ers, who  have  had  opportunities  of  testing  the  quality  of  the  Pear,  will  give 
us  their  opinion  fairly.  We  do  not  imagine  that  Mr.  Negley  has  stated  more 
than  he  honestly  believes.  We  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  Pear, 
and  can  therefore  give  no  opinion  of  its  merits.  The  engraving  was  pre- 
pared by  our  predecessor,  and  we  took  it  for  granted  that  he  had  fully  satis- 
fied himself  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  Pear.  Specimens  were  sent  to  him, 
and  we  hope  he  will  tell  us  what  he  thought  of  them.  Mr.  Heaver  may 
send  us  the  Cumberland,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Negley  will  send 
us  his  seedling,  and  we  shall  then  be  able  to  tell  our  readers  what,  in  our 
opinion,  the  Negley  really  is. — Ed.] 


GISHURST'S   COMPOUND. 

BY   W.,  WASHINGTON   HEIGHTS,  N.  Y. 

An  allusion  to  the  above-named  article,  by  yourself,  or  one  of  your  contrib- 
utors, in  the  April  number  of  your  Magazine,  has  induced  me  to  solicit  a 
small  space  in  one  of  your  next  issues,  to  add  my  mite  of  testimony  to  its 
merits. 

For  some  time  past  I  have  observed  in  the  Oardener'*s  Chronicle  and  oth- 
er English  gardening  periodicals,  numerous  and  various  attestations  of  its 
potency  in  annihilating  the  numberless  entomological  pests  with  which  gar- 
deners have  to  contend ;  consequently,  as  soon  as  I  discovered  that  it  was 
in  the  market  here,  I  purchased  a  box  of  it  of  Mr.  Alfred  Bridgeman,  and  took 
it  home  to  experiment  with. 

After  reading  the  directions,  which  accompany  the  box,  I  concluded  I 
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would  commence,  as  it  is  said  the  majority  of  the  most  successfal  business 
men  who  have  reached  the  top  round  of  the  ladder  have  commenced,  viz.,  by 
beginning  the  ascent  at  the  bottom  round  first. 

Acting  on  this  principle,  I  took  the  smallest  quantity  recommended,  viz., 
2  oz.  to  I  gallon  of  water,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  I  weighed  3  oz.  of  the 
compound,  and  put  it  into  a  pail  with  6  quarts  of  soft  water  :  after  remain- 
ing there  for  6  or  8  hours,  it  was  thoroughly  dissolved  and  fit  for  use. 

I  then  looked  around  for  a  favorable,  or,  rather,  an  unfavorable  subject 
to  experiment  upon.  I  soon  found  a  Bourbon  Queen  rose,  with  the  lower 
leaves  thickly  peppered  with  red  spider,  and  the  young  growth  at  the  top 
as  thickly  covered  with  mildew  and  green  fly.  I  must  admit  that  this  is  not 
a  very  creditable  confession  for  a  gardener  to  make,,  but  assuredly  this  was 
the  precise  condition  in  which  I  found  her  majesty  the  Queen  of  the  Bour- 
bons, whom  1  politely  escorted  and  introduced  to  the  new  element, "  Gishurst^s 
Compound,"  and  then  and  there  gave  her  a  good  sousing  over  head  and 
shoulders  for  ten  or  fifteen  seconds.  Eather  rough  usage  for  a  Queen,  I  admit, 
but  more  humane  than  decapitation,  after  all.  I  replaced  her  on  her  throne ; 
and  the  next  day,  in  medico-professional  style,  paid  my  patient  a  visit,  when 
I  found  her  as  free  from  her  enemies  as  were  the  Israelites  of  old  after 
crossing  the  ]Red  Sea. 

The  green  fly  was  perfectly  black,  the  mildew  had  disappeared,  and  the 
spider,  if  not  quite  defunct,  was  in  a  perfect  state  of  quiescence.  I  may  as 
well  remark  here,  however,  that  in  about  a  week  the  spider  made  his  appear- 
ance again  ;  for  that  reason  I  would  suggest  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
make  the  solution  a  little  stronger  for  that  gentleman,  say  3  oz.  to  the  gallon; 
but  for  the  green  fly  and  mildew,  2  oz.  are  suflScient,  as  I  have  repeatedly 
tried  it  on  Roses,  Pelargoniums,  etc.  As  regards  mealy  bug  and  scale,  I 
can  not  speak  experimentally,  as,  fortunately,  I  have  very  few  to  experi- 
ment upon,  but  these  I  am  satisfied  it  will  destroy  by  applying  from  6  to  8 
oz.  per  gallon  of  water. 

This  compound  will  be  found  an  excellent  substitute  for  sulphur  in  vine- 
ries :  instead  of  scattering  sulphur  broadcast  over  floor,  leaves,  pipes,  and 
flues,  (which  is  very  unsightly,)  take  2  gallons  of  this  mixture,  if  mildew 
appears,  and  just  draw  the  syringe  over  the  affected  foliage,  and  there  will 
be  an  end  of  it.  If  it  appear  again,  in  a  week  or  two,  "repeat  the  dose," 
as  the  disciples  of  Galen  say. 

And  now,  Mr,  Editor,  what  think  you  of  some  of  our  pomological  enthusi- 
asts investing  five  dollars  in  this  article  to  give  it  a  fair  trial  on  that  mer- 
ciless rascal,  the  plum  curculio  ?  My  impression  is,  that  two  good  ap- 
plications of  it,  at  the  right  time,  would,  as  Mr.  Toodles  says,  "  squelch 
him." 

In  this  city  and  Brooklyn  conservatories  attached  to  the  dwelling  are 
becoming  very  numerous,  and  the  gardeners,  I  know,  often  have  trouble  in 
obtaining  permission  of  the  ladies  of  the  mansion  to  "  smoke  the  greenhouse," 
in  consequence  of  the  disagreeable  smell  which  pervades  the  whole  house 
whenever  this  operation  has  to  be  performed;  and  frequently,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered necessary  to  smoke,  especially  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter,  there 
are,  in  fact,  but  few  plants  that  require  it,  and  yet  the  whole  house  must  be 
filled  with  smoke  to  get  rid  of  them. 

When  this  is  the  case,  dissolve  4  oz.  of  the  compound  in  2  gallons  of  wa- 
ter, and  dip  the  plants  in  it,  as  I  described  in  my  No.  1  trial ;  and  by  fol- 
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lowing  this  up,  this  tobacco  smoke  nuisance  may  be  at  least  partially  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  liquid,  I  find,  will  keep  good  and  fresh  for  three  or  four  weeks. 

[We  are  obliged  to  W.  for  this  lively  description  of  his  experiments  with 
Oishurst's  Oompound.  There  is  no  person  more  competent  to  make  such 
experiments,  and  none  whose  testimony  may  be  more  implicitly  relied  upon. 
We  have  no  doubt  the  **  Queen "  will  ever  hereafter  consider  him  a  most 
faithful  and  loving  subject  for  having  so  summarily  disposed  of  her  enemies. 
The  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  **  little  Turk "  is  a  good  one.  He  has  no 
business  here,  and  ought  to  be  driven  from  this  continent  at  least.  Who 
will  go  a  "  V  "  on  the  "  Turk  V  In  the  mean  time,  W.,  let  us  hear  from  you 
again. — En.] 


BARTRAM  PEAR. 

BT   W.  D.  BRINCKLi,  X.  D.,  OF  OBOVEVULLB,  N.  J. 

SpEcncENs  of  this  desirable  Pear  were  received  by  me  from  Mr.  Harmer 
on  the  2l8t  of  September,  1859.  A  dish  of  them  was  exhibited  at  the  same 
time  by  Mr.  Harmer,  at  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horti- 
cultural Society. 

Size  of  thjiit^  rather  large,  two  inches  and  thirteen-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
long,  by  two  and  five-eighths  wide  ;  Form^  obovate  ;  Skitiy  green,  becoming 
yellow,  with  numerous  russet  dots  and  occasionally  markings  of  rasset  on 
the  side  ;  Stem,  one  inch  and  an  eighth  long,  by  three-sixteenths  thick,  in- 
serted in  a  rather  fiat  surface  with  little  or  no  depression  ;  Basing  shallow, 
slightly  plaited  ;  Calyx,  medium,  segments  nearly  erect ;  Core,  medium  ; 
Seedy  rather  small,  dark  brown,  with  an  angle  at  the  inner  side  of  the  blunt 
end;  Flesh,  greenish-yellow, fine  texture,  buttery;  Flavor y  saccharine,  with  a 
delicate  aroma  ;  Quality^ "  very  good  ;"  Maturity,  the  specimens  sent  to  me 
were  eaten  on  the  22d  of  September,  but  it  is  said  to  begin  to  ripen  the 
last  of  August ;  Wood,  olive-brown  ;  Zeaf,  of  ordinary  size,  glossy,  folded, 
accuminate,  with  crenate  serratures  ;  Growth,  rather  straggling. 

The  Bartram  is  an  accidental  seedling  that  originated  near  the  old  Bar- 
tram  Garden,  on  the  premises  9f  the  late  Miss  Ann  Bartram,  grand-daughter 
of  the  elder  Bartram.  She  resided  on  the  road  leading  from  the  railway 
bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  at  Grey's  Ferry  to  the  Darby  Road,  being  now 
embraced  within  the  incorporated  limits  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

My  attention  was  first  directed  to  this  variety  in  1853,  by  the  veteran 
nomologist,  Col.  Robert  Carr.  He  described  it  to  me  as  a  very  fine  variety, 
larger  than  the  Petre,  and  eminently  worthy  of  being  propagated.  I  there- 
fore called  on  Miss  Bartram  to  see  the  fruit ;  but  it  was  ripe  and  gone.  I 
obtained  its  history,  however,  from  the  kind  old  lady,  (who  was  then  living.) 
She  informed  me  that  it  originated  on  a  part  of  her  grounds  remote  from  her 
dwelling.  When  it  came  into  bearing,  she  was  so  much  pleased  with  the 
size  and  quality  of  the  fruit,  that  she  determined  to  transplant  the  tree  to  a 
more  suitable  and  convenient  locality.  The  removal  was  accomplished,  but 
proved  fatal  to  the  original  tree.  Pour  small  suckers,  however,  which  had 
sprung  up  from  the  root,  survived,  and  were  planted  in  the  corners  of  a 
quadrangle  near  the  mansion  house.  These  suckers  commenced  fruiting 
in  1850. 


ABOUT  THB  DAIIBBLION. 


The  neighborhood  of  this  valuable  Pear  is  renowned  as  having  been  the 
birth-place  of  the  far-famed  Seckel,  the  Petre,  Kingsessing,  Jones,  and 
Lodge  ;  the  original  trees  of  all  but  the  last  of  these  varieties  are  still  stand- 
ing in  their  respective  native  localities. 

[We  are  obliged  to  Dr.  Brincklfi  for  his  interesting  contribution.  His  de- 
scriptions are  always  concise  and  intelligible.  We  should  be  glad  to  have 
Mr.  Harmer  send  us  specimens  of  the  fruit  next  falL — ^Ed.] 


ABOUT   THE  DANDELION. 

BT  J.  STAUFFEB,  LANCASTER,  FA. 

Tbib  very  common  plant,  that  adorns  our  grass  plats  and  pasture  grounds^ 
with  its  bright,  golden-colored  flowers,  from  the  first  opening  of  spring  un- 
til late  in  September,  grows  spontaneously  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe; 
from  near  the  poles  to  beneath  the  equator  ;  on  the  margin  of  rivers  and 
streams,  as  well  as  on  sterile  rocks ;  has  various  qualities  that  are  sel- 
dom met  together  in  any  description,  if  ever  heretofore  combined  in  one. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  describe  this  very  common  and  well-known  plant. 


▲BOUT  THB  DAHDXUOK. 


Dr.  Gray,  in  his  late  Manual  of  Botany,  reversoB  the  old  name,  "  Liconto- 
don  taraxacum/'  no  doabt  for  sufficient  reason,  to  that  of  Taraxacum  dens- 
leonis. 

Our  common  English  name,  "  Dandelion,"  is  a  corruption  from  the  French 
name,  **  Dent-de-lion,"  which,  like  the  German  name,  '^  Ldwenzahn,"  and  the 
old  Greek  name,  "  Leontodon,"  has  its  allusion,  from  the  runcinately-toothed 
leaves,  to  the  tooth  or  teeth  of  a  lion.  Our  other  common  name  of  "  Piss- 
abed"  is  also  after  the  French  name  '^  Le  piss-enlit,"  derived  from  its  diuretic 
qualities.  The  other  German  names  of  "  PfaffenrOhrlein"  and  **  Dotterbluh- 
men*'  are  not  so  clear.    Thus  much  as  to  its  name.    Next  its  properties. 

Medicinallt. — The  pharmacopoeias  recognize  only  the  root,  as  being  by 
far  the  most  efficacious  part.  It  should  not  be  employed  till  full  grown,  when 
the  aqueous  juices  have  become  milky  and  bitter,  in  the  months  of  July  to 
September,  and  either  used  fresh  or  when  (fttrefuUy  dried. 

It  yields  its  active  qualities  to  water  by  boiling,  and  is  used  in  the  form 
of  decoction,  extract,  or  simple  infusion.  A  crystallizable  principle  has  been 
extracted  from  the  juice  of  the  root  called  laraxacin.  It  is  bitter  and  some- 
what acrid.  The  root  is  slightly  tonic,  diuretic,  and  aperient,  and  seems  to 
have  a  specific  action  upon  the  liver,  exciting  it  when  languid  to  secretion, 
and  resolving  its  chronic  engorgements,  and  is  a  popular  remedy  with  many 
practitioners  in  this  country  and  in  Germany  particularly,  in  derangement 
of  the  hepatic  apparatus,  and  of  the  digestive  organs  generally.  Bitartrate 
of  potassa  added  to  the  decoction  improves  its  aperient  effect,  and  aromatics 
correct  a  tendency  to  griping  or  flatulence.  This  is  a  brief  statement  of  its 
leading  m€</ica^  qualities.    Then  as  a 

Culinary. — The  tender  leaves  in  spring,  used  in  compound  salads,  are 
equal  to  those  of  Endive  or  Succory.  The  fusiform  roots  are  eaten  raw  as 
salad  by  the  French,  and  boiled  by  the  Germans  like  salsify  or  scorzonera. 
Dried  and  ground  into  powder,  they  afford  a  substitute  for  coffee,  in  all  re- 
spects equal  to  that  of  chiccory  root.    As  a 

Weed,  it  is  difficult  to  extirpate,  because  every  inch  of  root,  according  to 
Loudon,  will  form  buds  and  fibres,  and  thus  constitute  a  new  plant ;  besides* 
myriads  of  seeds  are  annually  wafted  over  the  country  by  means  of  the 
pappus,  making  the  plant  more  abundant  than  welcome  to  the  farmer.    As 

FoDDBR,  swine  are  fond  of  it,  and  goats  will  eat  it,  but  sheep  and  cows 
dislike  it,  and  by  horses  it  is  refused.  By  way  of  conclusion  we  will  no- 
tice it  as  the 

Rustic  Oracle,  as  it  is  called  in  the  "  language  of  flowers."  After  blos- 
soming, the  inner  involucre  closes,  the  slender  beak  of  the  seeds  elongates 
and  raises  up  the  pappus  while  the  fruit  is  forming,  the  whole  involucre  be- 
comes refloxed,  displaying  the  pappus  in  a  globular  head  around  the  cen- 
tral disk,  forming  what  are  termed  "  puff-balls."  Who  is  there  that  has  not 
delighted  in  youth  to  scatter  these  feathered  seeds,  by  a  puff  of  the  breath, 
to  see  them  carried  off  like  miniature  parachutes,  and  sailing  over  the  green- 
sward or  meadow,  thus  wantonly  perhaps  aiding  their  distribution  ?  A 
custom  prevailed  among  rustic  swains,  when  separated  from  the  object 
of  their  love,  to  carefuly  pluck  one  of  those  feathered  spheres,  charge  each 
of  the  little  feathers  composing  it  with  a  tender  thought,  turn  towards  the 
abode  of  the  loved  one,  blow,  and  the  little  atrial  travellers  were  bidden 
faithfully  to  convey  the  secret  message  to  his  or  her  feet.  Did  they  desire 
to  know  whether  the  dear  one  thought  of  them,  they  would  blow  again,  and 
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if  a  single  egret  remained,  it  was  a  proof  they  were  not  forgotten.  But 
enough  of  this.  I  will  only  add  that  the  Dandelion  attracted  very  early 
attention.    Friend  Howitt  speaks  of  it  as 


Dandelion,  with  globe  of  down, 
The  schoolboy's  clock  in  every  town, 
Which  the  traant  paffs  amain, 
To  conjure  lost  hours  back  again. 


LANDSCAPE  ENGINEERING  AND   GARDENING. 

BY  OEORGB  E.  WOODWARD,  NEW  YORK. 

To  one  who  has  devoted  any  thought  or  attention  to  Landscape  Garden- 
ing, the  greatest  inconsistencies  must  be  apparent  between  its  theory  and 
practice,  while  it  is  universally  admitted  to  be  worthy  of  an  important  rank 
among  the  arts,  and  to  require  tastes  of  a  high  order  of  cultivation  and 
refinement.  Its  every-day  practitioners,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  advertising 
columns  of  the  newspaper,  unite  its  duties  with  those  of  the  coachman  and 
the  common  gardener  ;  both  stating  that,  in  connection  with  their  trade  or 
calling,  they  are  prepared  to  lay  out  grounds,  and  do  ornamental  planting. 

In  every  other  department  of  art,  we  are  unwilling  to  accept  or  admire 
any  production  from  those  of  inferior  taste  or  skill ;  not  only  do  we  employ 
the  first  order  of  talent,  but  insist  on  that  of  long-established  reputation. 
In  Landscape  Gardening,  this  is  reversed  ;  and  we  are  ready  to  admire  the 
work  of  inferior  minds,  no  matter  how  much  it  may  lack  the  principles  of 
beauty  or  taste. 

Now  there  must  be  a  woeful  ignorance  existing  on  what  is  true  beauty 
or  true  artistic  treatment  in  Landscape  Gardening,  or  else  a  liberal  disposi- 
tion to  spend  money  in  doing  and  undoing,  experimenting,  changing,  etc., 
to  find  out  in  the  most  costly  and  unsatisfactory  manner  what  is  pleasing  to 
our  tastes. 

If  we  take  the  ground  that  th^  taste  and  talent  which  shall  design  and 
superintend  our  landscape  improvements,  shall  be  equal  or  superior  to  the 
taste  that  is  to  appreciate  them,  we  shall  have  made  an  advance,  which' 
financially  will  be  attended  with  very  happy  results,  and  equally  as  much  so 
artistically  ;  but  if  wp  allow  ourselves  to  be  persuaded  and  guided  by 
minds  that  can  draw  no  distinction  between  Gardening  and  Landscape  Gar- 
dening, can  see  no  difierence  between  a  trade  and  an  art,  the  mechanical 
and  artistical,  the  practical  and  the  beautiful,  we  must  not  expect  much 
else  but  disappointment.  If  we  desire  the  love  of  country  life  to  increase, 
and  the  refined  and  elegant  enjoyments  of  it  to  be  pursued,  we  should  take 
the  same  plain,  common-sense  view  of  Landscape  Gardening  that  we  do  of 
the  arts ;  and  either  educate  ourselves  to  execute  and  appreciate  it,  or  look 
to  the  education,  tastes,  and  practical  abilities  of  those  who  make  it  a  pro- 
fession. In  spite  of  much  that  has  been  written  to  the  contrary,  we  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  principles  and  practice  of  Landscape  Gardening  are 
plainly  within  the  reach  of  all  who  have  any  desire  to  acquire  them,  and 
they,  with  the  kindred  arts  of  Rural  Architecture,  and  Landscape  and  Agri- 
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coltaral  Engineering,  should  bo  made  a  portion  of  a  finished  education. 
Downing  says,  that  "  Ignorance  is  not  bliss,  nor  is  it  economy  in  improving 
a  country  place  ;"  and  sooner  or  later,  experimental  ruralists  will  find  it  too 
true.  The  expense  of  rural  improvements  among  those  who  know,  has 
almost  become  a  proverb.  A  man  with  a  '*  weak  back''  had  better  not 
undertake  the  high  improvement  of  a  country  place,  especially  in  the  blind 
manner  in  which  such  improvements  are  generally  executed.  We  see  every 
day,  in  practical  Landscape  Gardening,  the  prosecution  of  work  without  a 
plan,  a  total  want  of  knowledge  of  the  result,  and  subject  to  tlie  whims 
and  notions  of  every  presuming  critic. 

There  are  otherwise  intelligent  men,  who  can  not  comprehend  the  possi- 
bility of  improving  a  country  seat  from  a  plan,  who  would  ridicule  the  idea 
of  measuring  earth-work,  or  tracing  a  curve  independent  of  its  centre,  form 
no  conception  of  the  beautiful  aerial  perspective  effects  of  color  in  trees,  and 
utterly  incapable  of  studying  an  improvement  in  the  abstract.  With  them, 
Landscape  Gardening  is,  and  always  will  be,  an  experiment^  which,  with 
constant  alterations,  never  ceases  to  be  an  experiment,  never  fulfils  their 
idea  of  what  is  beautiful,  is  never  pleasing,  but  always  suggestive  of  a 
hea^  expenditure.  Landscape  Gardening  may  be  properly  defined  as  the 
application  or  results  of  most  of  the  scientific  professions  ;  and  to  study 
Landscape  Gardening  without  a  knowledge  of  its  elements,  certainly  would 
require  one  to  have  extraordinary  natural  abilities,  and  herein  may  lie  the 
great  difficulty  in  acquiring  it  The  professional  expert  brings  to  his  aid, 
not  only  the  resources  of  a  finished  general  and  mathematical  education, 
but  a  thorough  knowledge  of  surveying,  civil  engineering,  architecture, 
drawing,  painting,  botany,  chemistry,  and  all  gardening  operations :  and 
these  are  essentially  necessary  for  a  rapid,  intelligent,  and  economical  exe- 
cution of  the  art. 

When  an  ordinary  gardener  undertakes  Landscape  Gardening,  it  becomes 
to  him  a  riddle  of  the  most  intricate  character  ;  and  with  the  impression 
that  it  is  a  part  of  his  trade,  he  works  out  by  guess-work  and  experiment  a 
result  that  can  only  be  successful  by  the  merest  chance.  Landscape  Gar- 
dening and  common  Gardening  bear  just  this  resemblance  to  each  other, 
that  Gardening  is  one  essential  element  of  Landscape  Gardening,  but  by 
no  means  qualifies  one  to  be  successful  in  its  pursuit,  until  there  is  added 
to  it  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  design  and  construction,  and  an 
educated  taste  and  ability. 

It  can  be  easily  demonstrated,  that  much  of  the  expense  of  landscape 
improvement  is  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  those  whq  undertake  it.  Experi- 
ments are .  costly  undertakings,  and  an  expensive  manner  of  studying 
Landscape  Gardening  ;  but  there  are  few  persons  who  will  admit  that  they 
can  not  build  a  house,  lay  out  a  country  seat,  or  construct  a  common  road, 
until  they  have  tried. 

[And  Mr.  W.  might  have  added,  "  not  even  then."  The  above  is  the  be- 
ginning of  a  series  of  articles  on  this  subject,  in  regard  to  which  a  great 
many  false  notions  are  still  prevalent — Ed.] 
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A  CHAPTER    ON    MULCHING. 

BY  W.  R.  COPPOCK,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Are  we  not  a  singular  people,  fond  of  extremes,  novelty,  and  innovation  ? 
Let  any  subject  strike  the  popular  ear,  and  it  is  ridden,  "  Gilpin^'  like,  with- 
out either  rhyme  or  reason  ;  when  the  fit  is  off,  as  suddenly  abandoned.  A 
case  in  point  is,  that  some  one  suddenly  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
mulching  trees  is  neither  useful  nor  proper  I  Shade  of  the  ever  lamented 
Downing  I  tell  it  not  I  let  it  pass  into  oblivion  still-bom  I  Let  not  so  truly  val- 
uable an  adjunct  to  the  tree-grower  be  slandered  into  bad  odor  thus  thought- 
lessly. No  I  no  I  for  all  time,  on  this  subject,  keep  facts  in  view.  Well, 
indeed,  may  the  ignorant  opposers  of  scientific  manipulations  eschew  treati- 
ses when  such  evanesqpntflickerings  are  treated  as  cool  reflections.  Because, 
forsooth  y  some  foolish  persons  choose  to  build  a  haystack  around  their  trees, 
where  bees  do  congregate,  and  hornets  build  their  nests,  does  it  follow  tiiat 
a  more  judicious  application  should  merit  the  malific  thrust  thus  given  7  The 
practice  itself  is  American  ;  the  English,  from  whom  we  are  prone  to  copy, 
need  no  such  special  mulch.  Their  climate  is  so  universally  moist,  that  a  dry, 
clear  day  to  them  is  an  exception.  With  us,  on  the  contrary,  our  summer 
months  are  generally  hot  and  dry.  The  soil,  unless  constantly  stirred,  becomes 
baked  and  hard.  The  occasional  showers  run  from  the  surface  without  pen- 
etrating any  useful  depth,  and  hence  vegetation,  especially  trees  recently 
planted,  suffer  greatly  during  that  portion  of  the  season  when  in  tf  uth 
moisture  is  most  needed  ;  the  plant  ripens  prematurely,  and  early  sheds  its 
leaves.  There  is  a  variety  of  loam  that  is  always  moist,  yet  never  wet,  and 
does  not  bake  or  crack.  But  such  soil  is  not  as  common  as  I  wish  it  were, 
and  hence  the  arboriculturist  must  exercise  his  skill  in  adapting  his  means 
to  a  desired  end.  But  let  me  record  my  dissent  to  this  vandalism,  and 
give  some  reasons  therefor.  All  observing,  practical  men  must  know  full 
well  that  too  rapid  evaporation  is  the  bane  to  be  guarded  against  in  remov- 
ing plants  of  any  kind  ;  that  shade,  synonymous  with  mulch,  is  highly  nec- 
essary in  clear  weather.  For  however  carefully  a  tree  may  be  taken  up,  the 
greater  part  of  its  feeders  are  destroyed.  Thousands  of  minute  fibres  thread 
the  soil,  and  in  most  instances  at  great  distances  and  depth,  which  can  not 
be  removed  with  the  plant.  The  tree  thus  deprived  of  its  ten  thousand  sue* 
tion  tubes  is  placed  in  a  new  medium,  and  the  losses  it  has  sustained  are 
attempted  ofttimes  to  be  replaced  by  artificial  watering.  Here  again  is  an 
error.  Practice  fully  proves  that  artificial  watering  at  such  times  does  not 
remedy  the  evil,  but  rather  hastens  the  death  of  most  plants  by  surfeit  and 
decay  at  the  roots.  A  pail  or  two  of  water,  perhaps  drawn  from  the  well, 
and  dashed  around  the  plant,  is  far  different  from  that  fluid  found  in  the  soil, 
which  has  become  chemically  charged  with  the  natural  pabulum  necessary 
to  nourish  a  living  tree.  But  mulch  it,  prevent  excessive  evaporation,  pre- 
serve the  tempered  moisture  of  the  soil,  by  the  appliance  of  some  light 
litter,  such  as  straw,  cut  grass,  chip  dirt,  etc.  ;  and  if  you  desire  to  make 
doubly  sure,  mulch  the  body  of  the  tree  also,  if  large,  with  hay,  or  straw 
bandings,  or  what  not ;  and  watch  then  the  sinre  result  Instance  street  shade 
trees — ^young  maples,  elms,  lindens,  &c. — what  rapid  and  splendid  growths 
they  frequently  make— their  roots,  one-half  buried  under  a  close  flagging, 
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while  the  balance  are  under  a  ten-inch  pavement  I  Is  the  mnlch  here 
prejudicial?  Some  nine  years  since,  I  planted  twenty-five  ten-year-old 
cherry  trees  ;  I  well  recollect  being  ridiculed  for  the  attempt  No  matter  ; 
I  wanted  cherries,  and  cherries  I  got.  I  superintended  their  lifting,  yet 
with  all  my  care  they  were  sadly  mutilated ;  fortunately,  it  was  a  rainy 
time.  They  were  carried  a  mile,  and  planted  in  holes  previously  prepared. 
"  I  know  hoto  to  plant  a  trec.^  All  were  mulched,  and  each  tree  was  wrapped 
with  a  hay  rope  from  the  collar  to  the  main  branches  ;  and  even  there,  as 
far  as  possible.  All  lived  ;  nay,  they  grew,  and  althoagh  I  paid  a  high 
price  for  them,  they  soon  repaid  me  in  fruit  and  pleasure  many  fold.  Since 
then,  I  have  transplanted  two  hundred  cherry-trees  five  years  old  ;  seventy 
of  them  I  mulched  with  pea  haulm^  and  lost  not  one.  The  balance  were  not 
mulched,  and  I  lost  (or  they  are  growing  feebly)  more  than  forty.  They 
were  all  equallv  well  planted  in  good  loamy  soil. 

Last  spring  t  decided  to  remove  a  dozen  beautiful  dwarf  pears  into  my 
lawn.  They  were  ten  years  old,  and  had  borne  well  for  years.  The  trees 
were  carefully  taken  up,  and  as  carefully  planted.  For  a  time  all  looked 
well  ;  but  soon,  alas  I  feebleness  was  plainly  visible  ;  a  portion  of  them 
shed  their  leaves  entirely,  and  the  knowing  ones  said  they  were  ^'  gone."  Not 
so,  however.  I  mulched  the  surface  of  the  ground  for  a  circumference  of  eight 
feet,  and  then  I  mulched  the  trees.  They  were  ten  feet  high.  Stakes  twelve 
feet  long  were  placed  around  each  tree  ;  the  branches  were  drawn  together, 
and  tied  with  listing,  and  then  a  cotton  sheet  was  wound  around  the  whole. 
Night  and  morning,  with  a  syringe,  the  branches  were  moistened  ;  no  water 
to  the  roots.  In  three  or  four  weeks  the  buds  began  to  swelU  and  at  mid- 
summer they  were  in  full  foliage  again.  The  sheet  was  gradually  removed, 
and  during  a  rainy  time  entirely  so.  Some  of  them  made  several  inches 
of  new  wood,  while  others  set  some  fruit,  which,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
was  taken  off.  Of  the  twelve,  eleven  have  entirely  recovered.  The  twelfth, 
during  severe  gales,  had  the  sheet  badly  torn,  and  so  left.  It  is  feeble,  and 
may  not  recover. 

Some  years  since  I  made  an  experiment  to  test  the  utility  of  mulching 
specifically.  I  took  up  two  dwarf  pears,  two  years  old,  trimmed  their  roots 
and  pruned  their  tops  alike,  and  replanted  within  ten  feet  of  each  other. 
One  I  mulched  three  inches  deep  with  tan-bark  ;  the  other  was  left  without 
anything.  In  the  fall  I  took  up  both  trees  for  examination.  The  mulched 
tree  showed  innumerable  new  rootlets,  while  the  other  had  no  visible  sign  of 
any  change,  other  than  the  granulation  of  the  cut.  The  mulched  tree  made 
plenty  of  new  wood  ;  the  unmulched  very  little — ^yet  both  seemed  in  good 
health. 

At  another  time  I  employed  a  man  to  take  up  some  fifty  pears,  four  years 
old,  (standard) ;  each  as  lifted  to  be  replaced  in  the  hole  and  slightly  cov- 
ered, intending  to  plant  them  some  days  hence.  Upon  taking  them  up  sub- 
sequently, I  found  the  rascal  had  cut  all  the  roots  off  close  to  the  stem,  so 
that  each  would  readily  go  into  a  half  bushel  measure.  Determined,  if 
possible,  to  save  them,  I  hit  upon  this  expedient :  a  load  of  tan-bark  was 
procured,  and  the  trees  buried  two  feet  deep,  save  a  portion  of  the  tops  ; 
there  they  lay  until  spring,  when  the  tan  was  removed  from  the  branches. 
The  15th  of  May  I  planted  them  on  the  north  side  of  a  fence  (shade),  for  a 
recuperative  period.  New  roots  had  put  forth  in  the  tan.  They  came  out 
fresh  ;  all  lived,  and  have  done  well. 
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Three  years  since  a  piece  of  land  came  into  my  possession,  having  at  a 
prominent  point  a  pear  wilding,  probably  fifteen  years  old.  At  first  I  con- 
cluded to  cut  it  down.  But  on  reflection — a  tree  being  easier  cut  down  than 
built  up — I  determined  to  make  an  experiment  with  it.  I  had  finished  graft- 
ing some  weeks  before,  and  had  thrown  a  small  bundle  of  Bartlett  scions  in 
the  wood-house.  Upon  the  12th  of  May  I  picked  up  those  dry  scions,  headed 
every  branch  of  the  tree,  excepting  one,  to  within  five  inches  of  flieir  base 
— cleft  grafted  them,  eight  in  number — one  in  each  branch,  the  branches 
being  about  an  inch  thick.  Six  of  the  scions  I  covered  entirely  with  dis- 
solved shellac.  The  other  two  were  left  as  usual.  The  six  grew  finely, 
while  the  two  died  out !  This  season  the  tree  bore  some  very  fine  specimens. 
Now,  it  may  be  said  this  case  is  irrelevant ;  but  not  so.  The  scions  were 
mulched — that  is,  evaporation  was  checked  so  long  as  needed. 

We  should  not  forget  the  fact,  that  all  our  popular  fruits  are  entirely  arti- 
ficial. The  normal  condition  of  the  plant  has  become  changed.  Their  tis- 
sues have  become  lax,  and  their  constitution  more  or  less  enfeebled.  The 
wilding  has  strong  and  vigorous  roots,  with  generally  a  long  tap-root. 
Their  wood  is  firmer,  of  closer  texture,  and  possesses  a  much  greater  vitality, 
and  hence  needs  not  those  aids  practice  finds  necessary  to  employ,  to  insure 
success  with  our  more  edible  fruits.  There  are  some  certain  varieties  of  our 
high-bred  fruits,  whose  peculiar  habits  enable  them  to  bear  much  better 
than  others  the  alternating  influence  of  drowth  and  moisture — the  Heart 
and  Bigarreau  cherries,  for  instance.  Their  roots  penetrate  deeply  into  the 
soil,  while  the  roots  of  the  Duke  and  Morello  varieties  are  horizontal  and 
near  the  surface,  and  especially  need  mulching.  But  of  all  fruit-trees,  none 
require  mulching  so  positive  as  the  dwarf  pear.  The  quince  roots  are  fibrous, 
and  lie  near  the  surface  ;  a  continuous  and  large  draft  of  properly  eliminated 
sap  is  demanded  by  a  vigorous  growing  top,  which  should  it  fail  only  tem- 
porally, growth  ceases,  and  a  stunt  is  the  result,  which  rarely  recovers  it- 
self. Tolerable  caro  in  planting,  with  a  suitable  mulch,  will  insure  the 
safety  of  at  least  eight  of  every  ten  ;  while  eight-tenths  die  or  fail  to  do 
well  without  it. 

In  transplanting  trees,  stones  of  all  sizes,  and  bricks,  whole  or  broken — 
not  rejecting  bones— I  have  an  especial  favor  for.  They  are  placed  in  suit- 
able position  among  the  roots.  They  are  called  "  rnvloherB^  and  have,  I 
conceive,  a  valuable  office  to  perform.  They  not  only  drain  the  soil,  but 
keep  it  moist  and  cool  at  midsummer.  They  are,  in  fact,  a  "  mulch"  of  the 
second  degree.  On  the  10th  of  September,  ult.,  I  planted  an  acre  of  straw- 
berries. The  weather  was  hot  and  very  dry  ;  the  soil  had  been  several 
times  plowed  in  July  and  August,  and  was  "oery  dry.  The  plants  as  taken 
up  were  carried  to  the  shade  of  a  tree,  where  they  were  trimmed,  that  is, 
part  of  the  leaves  were  cut  ofi*,  and  the  roots  shortened  one-half  with  a  pair 
of  scissors.  They  were  then  dipped  in  soft  mud,  and  carried  to  the  planter 
in  a  basket,  three  or  four  hundred  at  a  time.  A  German  woman  planted, 
while  another  followed  close  on  with  the  tan  cart,  and  dropped  flat  upon  the 
plant  about  two  or  three  quarts  of  wet  tan.  When  all  was  so  done,  the 
cultivator  was  run  lightly  through,  leaving  all  neat  and  smooth.  Had  some 
novice  seen  the  plat  at  this  time,  he  would  have  gazed  in  wonderment  at  the 
conical  heaps  of  tan  ;  rarely  any  of  the  leaves  were  visible.  Subsequent 
rains,  however,  partially  uncovered  them,  and  in  about  three  weeks  after  1 
sent  the  planter  with  some  score  of  plants  to  re-plant  misses.     She  brought 
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full  two-thirds  of  them  back,  as  not  required.  They  have  now,  November 
10th,  made  new  leaves,  and  are  strong  for  the  winter.  Pray  now,  what  am 
I  indebted  to  for  these  successes,  if  not  to  Mulching  T 

[The  above  has  been  on  hand  some  time,  but  has  lost  none  of  its  fresh- 
ness, and  is  now  in  season.  Mr.  G.  writes  warmly  ;  but  he  does  not  under- 
stand the  drift  of  the  discussion  at  the  meeting  of  the  Pomological  Society 
as  we  understood  it,  which  we  think  was  mainly  directed  against  excessive 
mulching.  We  have  not  tlie  proceedings  at  hand,  but  will  look  them  up, 
and  recur  to  the  subject  again. — ^Ed.] 


PLANTING    SHADE    TREES. 

BT   P.    R. 

Whkn  the  poet  Keats  was  lying  on  his  death-bed  in  Rome,  he  requested 
that  the  epitaph  on  his  tombstone  might  be,  ''  Here  lies  one  whose  name 
was  writ  in  water."  From  his  earliest  years  he  was  an  ardent  lover  of 
flowers,  and  many  of  his  happiest  hours  had  been  spent  in  watching  their 
growth  and  wonderful  unfolding.  A  few  days  before  he  entered  the  **  un- 
discovered country,*'  he  said,  "  1  feel  the  flowers  growing  over  me."  A  little 
headstone  marks  the  spot  where  his  ashes  lie,  on  which  are  rudely  carved, 
with  impatient  fingers,  his  name,  age,  and  the  epitaph  I  have  quoted.  No 
careful  hand  has  planted  tree,  or  shrub,  or  flower,  above  the  spot ;  but  the 
daisies  he  loved  so  well  crowd  in  profusion  the  little  mound  above  him,  and 
keep  tender  vigil  over  the  once  genial  and  palpitating  heart.  But,  although 
the  dust  of  the  desponding  poet  sleeps  not  by  the  side  of  his  illustrious 
confreres  in  Westminster,  his  name  is  not  "  writ  in  water,*'  but  in  the  hearts 
of  thousands  from  which  come  answering  echoes  to  the  sweet,  sad  strains  he 
sung.    His  love  for  flowers  found  frequent  expression  in  lines  of  liquid  melody. 

Few  are  the  men  who  would  not,  if  they  could,  leave  some  indication 
behind  them  of  a  passage  over  life's  ocean,  when  their  voyage  is  overpast  ; 
but  with  most  the  waves  close  up  behind,  leaving  no  track  nor  trace,  no 
vestige  of  foam  or  ripple,  to  tell  succeeding  voyageura  that  a  life  has  passed 
that  way  before  them.  A  few — men  of  genius,  or  unquestionable  ability — 
succeed  in  stamping  their  impress  on  all  coming  time  by  literary  labor,  or 
works  of  art,  or  political  wisdom,  or  military  power  ;  but  a  vast  majority 
make  their  exit,  leaving  at  best  but  a  faint  and  short-lived  shadow  behind — 
a  fine  dwelling,  perhaps,  or  more  likely  an  epitaph — *'  Sacred  to  the  memo- 
ry of ,  a  kind  father,  a  good  citizen,"  etc.,  etc.,  coldly  cut  on  some 

marble  slab  by  surviving  relatives.  Plenty  of  such  **  names  to  live"  may 
be  found  in  country  churchyards  and  our  more  imposing  city  cemeteries. 

But  no  one,  especially  in  the  country,  need  be  forgotten.  A  man  may 
perpetuate  his  memory,  and  establish  himself  impregnably  in  the  hearts  of 
thousands  yet  unborn,  by  planting  shade  trees.  There  is  no  danger  of  plant- 
ing too  many.  The  streets  of  every  city,  town,  and  village  in  the  land 
should  be  lined  with  these  green  and  grateful  sentinels,  so  that,  in  the  dim 
future,  the  traveller,  weary  and  foot-sore,  toiling  along  his  dusty  way  be- 
neath a  broiling  sun,  shall  look  up  and  say,  *'  Bless  the  man,  whoever  he 
was,  who  planted  these  beautiful  trees  I  May  he  be  resting  to-day  beneath 
the  green  foliage  of  those  on  the  banks  of  the  River  of  Life  I" 

Thoughts  like  these  were  passing  through  my  mind  not  long  since,  while 
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riding  through  some  of  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  of  New  Hampshire, 
towards  its  capital.  Many  of  those  village  streets  are  handsomely  supplied 
with  thrifty  shade  trees — sometimes  elm  and  sometimes  maple.  Although 
much  more  attention  is  paid  to  this  cheap  but  beautiful  ornamentation  of 
the  public  thoroughfares  now  than  formerly,  still  the  mass  of  the  people  are 
not  yet  awake.  Why  is  this  ?  Is  it  because  man's  innate  selfishness  argues, 
'*  I  shall  not  live  to  get  the  good  of  them,  and  so  what  is  the  use  of  putting 
one's  self  to  the  trouble  ?"  Shame  on  such  short-sightedness— such  folly  ! 
Will  men  never  learn  to  care  for  otherli  and  by  so  doing  care  for  themselves  ? 
Who  of  us  does  not  expect  to  be  here  ten  years  hence  ?  Yet  ten  years  will 
give  a  fine  growth  to  an  elm  or  a  maple  planted  in  1860.  And  besides, 
what  should  we  have  had  valuable  to-day  had  our  fathers  and  grandfathers 
done  as  we  are  doing  7  They  were  willing  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  the 
future  and  their  children  !  Let  indolence  and  selfishness  no  longer  triumph  ; 
let  us  reform,  and  let  us  begin  naio. 

As  I  approached  the  town — passing,  meanwhile,  the  granite  obelisk  that 
marks  the  spot  where  five  of  her  ancient  citizens  were  scalped  by  the  red 
men,  and  others  taken  captive — I  listened,  in  imagination,  for  the  whoop  of 
the  painted  savage  ;   but  only  sights  and  sounds  of  civilization  met  me. 
The  primeval  forests  were  gone,  and  the  curling  smoke  from  the  red  hunter's 
wigwam  had  long  since  disappeared  above  the  tree-tops.    Instead,  cultivated 
fields,  now  covered  with  snow,  and  white  men's  dwellings,  met  my  view. 
The  thermometer  stood  at  zero ;  the  clouds  were  feebly  shaking  the  snow  from 
their  shaggy  coats,  and  so  I  hurried  on.    When  I  reached  the  little  eminence 
that  overlooks,  and  yet  is  a  part  of,  this  gem  of  New  England  towns,  I 
stopped,  a  brief  space,  to  look  on  the  city  below.     For  two  miles  and  more 
in  length,  between  my  stand-point  and  the  broad  meadows  of  the  Merrimack, 
the  beautiful  city  lay  stretched  before  me — beautiful  in  its  long  and  wide 
streets  of  fine  residences — beautiful  in  its  quiets,  and  apparent  peacefulness, 
scarcely  permitting  a  thought  of  strife,  and  contention,  and  jostle,  among 
the  dwellers  below — and  especially  beautiful,  even  at  this  inclement  season, 
in  its  myriad  shade  trees,  whose  bare  arms  were  held  aloft,  high  above  the 
house-tops,  toward  the  great  Source  of  revivifying  power.    One  has  a  touch 
of  human  feeling  for  trees  in  winter,  with  their  limbs  all  unprotected,  es- 
pecially in  the  climate  of  northern  New  England,  and  would  fain  wrap 
around  them  some  warm  covering,  and  stanch  their  flowing  tears. 
**  Yon  naked  trees,  whose  sbadie  leaves  are  lost. 
Wherein  the  birds  were  wont  to  build  their  howre, 
And  now  are  clotbd  with  moese  and  hoarie  frost 
In  steede  of  bloeomes,  wherewith  your  buds  did  flowre  ; 
I  see  your  teares  that  from  your  boughes  do  raine, 
Whose  drops  in  drerie  ysicles  remaine.*' 

So  sang  old  Edmund  Spenser  three  hundred  years  ago  ;  and  if  the  trees 
rained  tears  then,  why  not  rain  them  now  ? 

Bat  often  have  I  stood  on  this  same  spot,  and  surveyed  the  scene  before 
me,  when 

'*  lolly  lune,  arrayd  all  In  greene  leaves," 

had  buried  the  city  almost  as  deep  in  its  wealth  of  foliage,  as  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii  were  in  the  lava  and  ashes  of  Vesuvius.  There  are  a  few 
towns  in  New  England  where  little  remains  to  be  desired  in  the  matter  of 
shade  trees — and  the  capital  of  New  Hampshire  is  one  of  them.  It  can 
3  boast  its  miles  on  miles  of  trees  ;  indeed,  from  any  point  overlooking  the 


town,  it  presents  the  aspect  of  a  "  grand  old  woods,"  with  here  and  there  a 
public  building,  a  church  spire,  or  a  spacious  dwelling  peering  through  the 
green.  The  trees  are  principally  maple  and  elm.  And  here  I  must  be 
allowed  to  digress,  and  say,  that  while  the  maple  is  a  remarkably  fine  shade 
tree,  and  of  rapid  growth,  in  my  humble  opinion  it  will  not  bear  comparison 
with  the  elm,  nor  can  any  other  of  our  forest  trees.  Among  them  all,  the 
oak,  perhaps,  is  monarch.  He  has  an  imperious  will,  a  kingly  bearing,  and 
he  scowls  defiance  at  his  foes.  He  wa3  born  to  rule,  and  he  has  "  ruled  in  the 
greenwood  long  ;"  there  let  him  remain,  our  boast,  our  pride,  and  the  subject 
of  our  song.  But  the  elm — the  noble,  dignified,  social,  parental,  cheerful, 
good-tempered  elm — let  him  come  almost  to  our  very  fireside,  our  door  ; 
throw  over  us  his  protecting  arms,  shade  us  from  the  noontide  sun,  shelter 
our  birds,  and,  in  concert  with  them,  sing  us  our  morning  and  our  evening 
songs.  Heaven  bless  the  elm,  and  bring  it  to  the  haunts  of  men  in  a  pro- 
fusion that  shall  know  no  end  1 

A  large  proportion  of  the  shade  trees  of  Concord  are  elm — trees  planted 
a  hundred  years  ago.  The  accompanying  engraving  represents  a  dwelling 
of  the  olden  time,  the  frame  of  which  is  one  of  the  most  venerable  in  the 
city.  It  was  originally  built  as  a  kind  of  fort  in  troublous  Indian  times, 
and  is  of  massive  oak.  Many  are  the  changes  it  has  undergone  since  then  ; 
but  while  decay  has  long  been  gnawing  at  its  vitals,  and  generation  after 
generation  has  come  and  gone  beneath  its  hospitable  roof,  the  old  veterans 
of  the  past,  that  have  smiled  and  wept  alternately  in  sympathy  with  those 
beneath  them  for  a  century  of  years,  still  live  to  mourn  the  demise  of  the 
hand  that  planted  them  ;  and  future  generations  will  admire  and  love  them. 
The  men  who  planted  those  trees  and  multitudes  like  them  there,  .though 
dead,  "  still  live."  Their  names  were  not  "  writ  in  water."  The  benedic- 
tions of  grateful  thousands  who  walk  those  streets,  follow  those  public- 
spirited,  noble,  unselfish  benefactors,  who  planted  for  posterity. 

Then  plant  shade  trees — plant  them  along  every  street  in  city,  town,  and 
village,  and  they  will  live  when  you  are  gone.  Children — ^your  own,  per- 
haps others' — what  matter  ? — will  play  beneath  their  swinging  branches  ; 
year  after  year  the  birds  will  build  their  nests  among  the  leaves,  and  whis- 
per to  each  other  their  little  loves;  many  aweary  wanderer  will  weave  a 
v/eb  of  happy  thoughts  as  he  looks  up  to  their  intertwining  boughs,  and, 
from  their  refreshing  shade,  gather  fresh  courage  for  a  continuance  of  his 
journey  to  that  "  better  country,"  where  there  is  **  no  burning  heat  b}*  day ;" 

and  all  this  when  "  Sacred  to  the  memory  of ^  shall  be  effaced  by  the 

rude  hand  of  Time  from  the  prostrate  and  broken  stone  that  once  marked 
your  burial-place. 

»*    ^  •  »    »4 

TOWNSEND    OR    SEAGER    APPLE. 

(Sfse  Froatiapiece.) 
BT   CHARLKS   DAVIS,   JR. 

HEREwrrH  I  send  you  a  drawing  of  an  apple  known  in  this  neighborhood 
as  the  Seager,  but  Downing  describes  one,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
very  nearly  agrees  with  the  characteristics  of  this  fruit,  under  the  name  of 
Townsend  ;  the  latter  will,  therefore,  probably  prove  to  be  the  proper  name. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  and  more  extended  cultivati 

The  inclosed  sketch  of  its  history  is  furnished  by  Charles  Sitgreaves, 
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who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  fruit,  and  he  considers  it  **'  the  best  early 
apple  grown." 

Tree  vigorous,  and  produces  good  crops.  Fruit  large,  roundish-oblate. 
Skin  smooth,  waxen,  greenish-yellow,  much  shaded  with  brownish-red. 
Stalk  slender,  about  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  smooth,  deep  cavity.  Calyx 
small,  closed,  set  in  a  moderately  deep  basin.  Flesh  white,  tender,  and 
juicy,  with  a  rich  and  pleasant  flavor.  Maturity  10th  of  August  to  beginning 
of  September. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Sitgreavc's  sketch  of  its  history  : 

The  original  tree  grew  on  a  tract  of  land  owned  by  Indians  near  Lumber- 
ville,  in  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  of  enormous  size  anterior  to 
the  Revolutionary  war,  when  the  tract  was  sold  by  the  Indians,  with  a 
reservation  *'  that  the  fruit  of  this  tree  should  be  free  to  all,  as  it  had  been 
to  them  and  to  their  fathers." 

The  trees  at  Philipsburgh,  New  Jersey,  derived  from  this  grandfather 
stock,  were  three  times  larger  than  the  average  size  of  apple-trees^  and  died 
of  old  age  some  years  since. 
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BY   SOLON   ROBINSON. 

About  three  miles  above  Peekskill,  and  prominent  among  (!m>  jutting 
promontories  that  slope  up  from  the  water  along  the  ten  miles  to  VV^est  Point, 
stands  one,  if  not  more  prominent,  more  noted  than  any  of  its  green-wood- 
ed fellows,  from  the  fact,  that  from  some  fancied  resemblance,  in  rock  or 
wooded  outline,  to  the  prominent  features  of  that  old  saint's  face,  it  was 
named  by  the  early  navigators  of  this  rock-bound  river,  *'St.  Anthony's 
Nose."  By  that  name  the  navigators  of  the  Hudson  still  know  it ;  and 
transient  passengers,  by  water,  who  have  read  its  early  Knickerbocker  his- 
tory, still  ask  to  have  it  pointed  out ;  but  the  passengers  along  the  rails, 
although  anxious  to  catch  a  view  of  so  prominent  a  historical  object,  are 
denied  the  opportunity ;  for  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  company  have  bored 
through  the  very  gristle  of  his  saintship's  nose,  and  at  the  very  time  pas- 
sengers might  desire  to  look  upon  its  outlines,  they  are  shut  up  with  dark- 
ness in  the  rocky,  tunnelled  chambers  through  the  nostrils. 

Directly  under  the  shadow  of  St.  Anthony's  Nose,  over  against  the  oppo- 
site shore,  lies  an  island,  long  known  by  a  corruption  of  the  former  owner's 
name,  but  now,  just  beginning  to  be  recognized  by  its  new  appellation  of 
lona.  This  name  was  given  to  it  by  the  present  proprietor,  or  rather  by 
his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Bevridge,  in  memory  of  a  Scottish  island  of  that  name, 
tho  seat  of  active  missionary  labors  to  the  neglected  inhabitants  of  the 
adjoining  mountains.  And  this  name  was  also  applied,  because  it  was  his 
intention,  besides  making  this  a  health-restoring  residence,  to  try  to  extend 
from  it  some  religious  and  educational  advantages  to  a  very  isolated  moun- 
tain population,  in  the  upper  corner  of  Rockland  County,  which  is  as  destitute 
of  such  advantages  as  ever  were  the  Highlanders  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Scottish  lona. 

''  What  is  this  lona,  and  what  do  all  these  singular  buildings  mean  ?'' 

That  question  we  intend  to  answer,  and  with  it  not  only  gratify  curiosity. 
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but  at  the  same  time  incidentally  give  the  reader  some  as  valuable  informa- 
tion as  we  have  ever  penned  ;  for  we  shall  tell  them  how  to  produce  two 
or  three  kinds  of  the  richest  fruits  grown  in  this  country,  upon  as  unforbid- 
ding  a  soil  as  any  of  them  happen  to  possess.  And  we  shall  tell  them, 
too,  of  the  vastest  propagating  houses  ever  erected  in  this  or  any  other 
country,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  growing  grape-vine  plants  under  glass,  as  a 
regular  nursery  business.  We  think  we  shall  astonish  some  old  hands  at 
the  business,  as  well  as  surprise  that  class  of  people  who  have  no  concep- 
tion of  the  power  of  man,  working  with  science — that  is,  with  reason  and 
common  sense,  aided  by  experience — to  multiply  valuable  plants  to  meet  a 
sudden,  pressing  demand. 

But  first,  of  lona.  It  is  an  island  of  300  acres,  about  two  and  a  half  miles 
from  Peekskill,  about  half  of  which,  next  the  mainland,  is  a  partially  salt 
marsh ;  the  rest  is  rocky.  On  the  side  next  the  mainland  is  a  narrow  creek 
dividing  it  from  the  shore.  Prom  this  point  is  a  very  circuitous  mountain 
path,  scarcely  ever  travelled,  but  over  which  a  team  may  be  driven  out  into 
a  civilized  region.  The  way  of  approach,  however,  for  all  visitors,  is  by 
row-boat. 

The  upland  of  the  island  is,  more  than  two-thirds  of  it,  a  rocky  woodland, 
thinly  covered  with  cedars  of  that  peculiar  form  often  noticed  in  this  region, 
and  never  seen,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  in  any  other.  They  are  not  only 
singular,  but  singularly  beautiful,  the  limbs  of  both  large  and  small  trees 
forming  perfect  symmetrical  cones,  sometimes  not  over  four  or  five  feet  in 
diameter,  in  trees  forty  feet  in  height. 

The  arable  portion  of  the  island  consists  of  about  forty  acres,  elevated,  at 
its  highest  point,  perhaps  forty  feet  above  the  water.  The  soil  is  composed 
principally  of  drift,  which  embraces  in  its  composition  almost  as  great  a 
proportion  of  pebbles  as  any  old  field  gravelly  knoll  in  the  State. 

Ten  years  ago  it  certainly  was  a  very  unpromising  spot  for  a  fine  vine- 
yard and  extensive  pear  orchard.  It  was  owned  by  a  man  whose  greatest 
wealth,  besides  the  land,  consisted  in  eighteen  sons  and  daughters;  but  their 
father  did  not  know  how  to  apply  these  hands  to  develop  the  richness  of  his 
lands,  and  his  chief  profit  came  from  the  crop  of  natural  marsh  hay.  This 
and  the  scanty  crops  of  the  poor  old  fields  were  iusufiScient  to  support  the 
family,  and  they  eked  out  a  living  by  fishing.  We  shall  see  presently  what 
the  present  crop  is;  and  how  many  the  island  now  supports,  without  either 
the  leisure  or  need  for  fishing.  • 

This  island  was  purchased  about  ten  years  ago,  for  $10,000,  by  Doctor  C. 
W.  Grant  and  Mr.  Bevridge,  his  father-in-law,  of  New  burgh,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  devoting  it  to  the  culture  of  grapes  and  pears  for  the  New  York 
market.  Mr.  Bevridge  at  once  took  possession,  and  the  Doctor  devoted  to  it 
all  the  time  he  could  spare  from  his  professional  practice  ;  but  it  is  only  about 
six  years  since  he  took  hold  in  earnest  to  see  what  could  be  made  of  this 
naturally  hard-featured  spot. 

Although  the  soil  would  appear  to  a  person  who  lived  on  a  rich  prairie,  a 
coarse  gravelly  mass,  it  is  really  in  a  high  state  of  fertility,  and  perfect  dis- 
integration, two  or  three  feet  deep.  But  a  small  portion  needed  draining  ; 
the  deep  trenching  was  sufficient ;  but  all  needed  high  manuring,  before  it 
could  be  expected  to  grow  such  vines  as  only  will  produce  fine  grapes,  or 
such  trees  as  can  alone  be  depended  upon  for  high-priced  pears. 
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At  first  mannrial  substances  of  various  kinds  were  imported,  but  enough 
to  suit  the  Doctor-s  notions  could  not  be  had  that  way. 

The  marshy  part  of  the  island,  upon  examination,  was  found  to  be  com- 
posed of  silt,  much  of  which  had  been  deposited  since  the  hiU-sides  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  river  have  been  annually  washed  of  their  richness,  loos- 
ened by  cultivation,  upon  which  a  great  mass  of  vegetable  growth  has 
accumulated.  Here,  then,  was  the  great  reservoir  out  of  which  to  draw  fer- 
tility for  the  upland ;  a  reservoir  so  great  that  it  is  inexhaustible  by  any 
ordinary  amount  of  human  labor.  It  is  better  than  a  mine  of  iron  ore,  for 
which  a  near-by  pile  of  rocks  has  long  held  a  high  value.  Yet  rich  as  this  mine 
is,  "  surface  diggings,'*  too,  at  that,  the  former  owner,  in  all  the  time  that  he 
had  lived  here  while  his  eighteen  children  were  growing  up  around  him,  had 
never  discovered  its  great  value,  though  he  sadly  needed  something  to  make 
his  gravelly  upland  more  productive. 

It  remained  for  the  present  owner  to  open  this  mine,  and  most  effectually 
he  has  done  it.  From  the  closest  figuring  of  the  amount  he  has  taken  year 
by  year,  and  the  quantity  applied  per  acre,  we  conclude  that  about  ten  thoth 
sand  cords  of  muck  have  been  taken  since  the  purchase  of  the  island  ten 
years  ago,  and  much  the  largest  portion  within  the  six  years  that  Doctor 
Grant  has  been  actively  operating. 

As  this  muck  is  not  in  good  condition  to  use  as  it  comes  from  the  marsh, 
the  following  plan  has  been  adopted  for  cheaply  making  a  most  valuable 
compost.  The  hay  of  the  marsh  is  carefully  saved  by  stacking  it  upon  plat- 
forms, on  the  soft  part,  until  the  frost  makes  a  bridge,  and  from  the  part 
where  a  team  can  travel  it  is  brought  at  once  to  the  barn  and  stacked.  A 
large  portion  of  that  cut  from  the  driest  part  is  excellent  hay,  from  a  jointed 
grass,  and  all  but  the  very  coarsest  is  greedily  eaten  by  cattle.  But  a  stock 
sufficient  for  its  consumption  cannot  be  kept  on  the  island,  but  it  can  be 
obtaiiibd  from  the  mountains  in  any  quantity,  to  board  five  months  at  $1  to 
$1  50  a  month,  and  so  some  60  or  70  head  of  young  cattle  are  taken  in  every 
winter  for  the  purpose,  not  so  much  for  disposing  of  the  hay,  as  for  obtaining 
a  cheap  solvent  for  the  muck,  which  their  droppings  furnish. 

From  the  driest  portion  of  the  marsh,  a  sufficient  portion  of  muck  is  dug 
in  summer  to  spread  a  foot  deep  or  more  over  the  extensive  barn-yard,  and 
this  being  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  coarse  grass  is  ready  for  the  winter. 
If  the  tramping  of  the  cattle  work  up  mud,  it  is  covered  up  with  more  waste 
hay,  so  that  the  animals  have  a  dry  bed  all  the  time,  and  here  the  portion 
that  are  not  stabled,  spend  the  winter,  water  being  provided  in  the  yard. 

Muck  is  also  spread  in  all  the  stables,  and  absorbs  all  liquids,  and  during 
the  winter  a  great  mass  of  it  is  dug  and  hauled  from  the  marsh  to  the  yards 
and  stables,  or  in  piles  for  future  use.  In  the  spring  the  contents  of  the 
yard,  some  two  or  three  feet  deep,  are  not  at  once  removed,  but  suffered  to 
remain  till  a  convenient  time  during  the  summer,  and  until  so  much  decayed 
as  to  make  the  work  of  handling  easier,  and  then  this  great  mass  of  rich 
manure  is  overhauled  and  carried  to  convenient  spots,  and  stacked  up  for 
future  application  to  the  land. 

Whoever  saw  this  place  in  the  occupancy  of  its  former  owner,  saw  that 
the  surface  had  been  slightly  scratched  over,  and  what  was  called  soil  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  produce  any  thing  but  the  scantiest  crops,  and  of  fruits 
it  had  next  to  none.  Below  the  soil  there  was  a  compact  mass  of  gravelly 
loam,  sufficiently  clayey  to  be  productive  if  allowed  a  chance,  and  suffi- 
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ciently  loose  when  broken  up,  to  require  very  little  under-draining.  Only  in 
one  spot  where  the  water-shed  brings  the  course  of  the  natural  drainage 
down  to  a  rock  dyke,  and  thus  to  the  surface,  has  tile  draining  been  found 
particularly  advantageous. 

Like  hundreds  of  other  farms,  in  all  these  hard-featured  granitic  counties 
of  Southern  New  York,  this  had  long  been  called  "  worn  out ;"  a  term  as 
inappropriate  when  applied  to  a  farm  as  it  would  be  to  the  walls  of  the  Pal- 
isades. This  is  evident  to  whoever  sees  it  now,  for  he  will  see  a  pulverulent 
soil  of  two  to  three  feet  deep  ;  the  sand,  gravel,  and  clay,  homogeneous  with 
an  abundance  of  vegetable  matters,  making  a  dark,  friable,  highly  produc- 
tive, and  easily  worked  soil,  requiring  very  little  annual  outlay  of  labor  or 
fertilization  to  keep  it  in  the  most  perfect  working  order.  It  is  now  in  a 
condition  to  give  back  a  profitable  return  upon  the  original  cost,  and  all  the 
expense  of  improvement,  and  the  labor  of  cultivation. 

And  this  has  mainly  been  effected  by  muck — nothing  but  muck,  just  like 
the  inexhaustible  supply  upon  half  the  farms  in  this  part  of  the  State.  It 
is  true,  that  at  the  commencement  of  operations,  sundry  sloop  loads  of  ani- 
mal manure,  salt,  lye,  lime,  plaster,  and  the  waste  of  manufactures  of  vari- 
ous things,  were  brought  to  the  island,  but  these  were  all  adjuncts  of  the 
muck,  to  aid  in  its  decomposition,  or  to  be  used  as  immediate  fertilizers 
while  that  was  preparing,  as  it  is  not  considered  profitable  to  apply  it  in 
its  raw  state  ;  but  after  it  has  lain  six  or  eight  months  in  the  cattle  yard, 
'and  has  then  been  piled  and  lain  some  months  longer,  the  whole  mass  is  con- 
sidered more  valuable  for  manure  than  it  would  be  if  composed  entirely  of 
cattle  droppings.  In  fact,  the  addition  of  any  animal  substance  to  muck, 
has  an  effect  not  unlike  the  addition  of  yeast  to  flour,  and  the  fermentation 
and  decomposition  is  hastened  by  such  an  addition  in  about  the  same 
proportion  as  the  fermentation  of  the  moistened  flour  by  the  yeast.  And 
as  bread  is  greatly  improved  by  the  process  of  kneading,  so  is  the  muck  by 
a  similar  process:  the  more  it  is  stirred,  the  better  it  becomes,  and  its  last- 
ing effects  in  the  soil  are  remarkable.  Its  effects  in  the  soil  of  this  once 
almost  sterile  island,  are  not  only  remarkable,  but  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
most  sceptical  farmer  that  its  use  would  be  profitable. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  purchase  of  the  island,  ten  acres  of  ground 
were  prepared  for  a  pear  orchard,  though  not  as  well  prepared  as  the  Doc- 
tor would  now  prepare  before  planting,  and  the  consequence  has  been,  that 
the  labor  of  deep  trenching  and  thoroughly  mixing  the  soil  and  compost  two  to 
three  feet  deep,  has  been  done  in  a  great  measure  since  the  trees  were  plant- 
ed, at  a  great  additional  cost  of  labor. 

"No  pear  orchard  should  be  planted,''  says  Doctor  Grant,  "until  the  land 
is  trenched  two  to  three  feet  deep,  and  thoroughly  worked  up  and  mixed 
with  compost ;  and  if  inclined  to  be  wet,  perfectly  tile-drained  ;  and  then 
there  is  not  the  least  difficulty  in  producing  great  crops  of  the  richest  kinds 
of  pears  grown  in  this  country." 

In  proof  of  this  we  witnessed  as  fine  a  display  of  fruit  as  we  ever  saw 
upon  so  young  an  orchard.  The  trees  not  only  hung  full — too  full  for  any 
but  land  in  the  very  best  condition— but  the  fruit  was  large  and  all  of  excel- 
lent appearance,  and  such  as  was  then  in  condition  for  eating,  we  can  attest 
was  excellent  in  flavor.  In  short,  its  richness  showed  the  high  state  of  culti- 
vation of  the  trees.    All  the  fruits  of  muck  and  deep  tillage. 

Beader,  have  you  ever  thought  that  you  can  not  produce  rich  fruit  upon 


poor  soil  ?  That  you  need  "  fat  pasture"  to  make  fat  pears,  just  as  much  as 
you  need  "  fat  pasture  to  make  fat  calves  T  " 

Doctor  Grant  has  now  in  bearing  upwards  of  a  hundred  kinds  of  pears, 
nearly  all  of  which  he  has  proved  worthy  of  cultivation,  either  as  standards 
or  dwarf,  and  some  of  them  as  both. 

"  But,  Doctor/'  we  said  to  him,  after  spending  some  hours  in  the  pear 
orchard,  *'  men  in  ordinary  circumstances  can  not,  or  at  least  will  not,  plant 
trees  of  a  hundred  sorts.  A  farmer  might  grow  five  ;  a  retired  citizen, 
with  a  taste  for  horticulture,  would  not  exceed  twenty  ;  and  if  one  could  get 
an  assortment  of  summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  by  planting  trees  of  twen- 
ty sorts,  the  probability  is  that  ten  would  grow  pears  where  one  would 
if  he  had  to  plant  a  hundred.  Now  let  us  make  up  such  a  list,  as  we  walk 
about  among  them,  with  a  few  notes  upon  the  character  of  each,  from  which 
an  amateur  can  judge  how  each  is  suited  to  his  particular  wants.  Such  a 
list,  that  can  be  depended  upon  better  than  some  nurseryman^s  recommend- 
ation, will  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  cultivation  of  this  valuable  fruit." 

[The  Doctor  and  Mr.  Robinson  continued  their  walk,  and  made  out  the 
proposed  list  of  pears,  which  we  have  already  given  to  our  readers.  One 
more  article  from  Mr.  R.  will  "  finish  up,"  we  suppose,  lona  Island.  We 
would  direct  special  attention  to  Dr.  Grant's  mode  of  using  muck.  A  bed 
of  this  material  is  as  valuable  as  a  mine  to  the  man  who  may  be  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  possess  it. — Ed.] 
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AN  AVIARY. 

BY  WILUAM   H.    WILLGOX. 

The  Aviary,  of  which  the  accompanying  drawings  are  illustrative,  is  now 
erecting  on  the  grounds  of  John  Anderson,  Esq.,  at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  It 
is  situated  on  a  finely  rounded  and  wooded  knoll,  in  full  view  from  the  house 
site,  and  borders  on  the  "  Drive."  Being  well  sheltered  on  the  north  by  a 
grove  of  healthy  and  luxuriant  pines,  interspersed  with  deciduous  trees,  and 
well  drained  and  cleared,  a  more  favorable  situation  could  not  possibly 
have  been  selected. 


The  structure  consists  of  two  towers,  connected  by  a  long  range  or  "  Run  " 
of  wire-work,  this  "Run"  being  46  feet  long,  12  feet  wide,  and  12  feet  high. 
The  towers  are  octagonal,  10  by  17  feet  inside  dimensions,  one  (marked  I  on 
plan)  arranged  for  the  reception  of  feed  bins,  and  one  for  nesting,  (3,)  and 
both  accommodated  to  roosts,  (4. ) 

In  the  centre  of  each  tower,  from  the  ceiling  upwards,  are  placed  venti- 
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lating  shafts,  which,  while  extracting  the  vitiated  air  and  keeping  the  rooms 
sweet,  yet  are  so  arranged  as  not  to  permit  the  communication  of  one 
family  with  another,  if  desired.  The  space  inclosed  by  the  lower  roof  is 
devoted  to  fancy  pigeons,  and  other  birds»  of  which  a  large  number  of  rare 
breeds  must  be  accommodated  ;  from  these,  openings  lead  into  the  "  Run.'' 
The  octagon  houses  over  these  chambers,  and  with  no  inner  means  of  com- 
munication, are  intended  for  the  lodgment  of  the  more  common  birds. 

The  "Run"  is  inclosed  all  over  with  diamond  wire-work  of  about  one 
inch  mesh,  and  small  wire  ;  it  is  secured  in  strong  frames  to  the  upright 
bars  and  rafters,  which  are  also  of  iron,  and  all  galvanized.  It  makes  a 
neat  and  airy  inclosure,  will  not  permit  the  birds  strolling  out,  and  precludes 
the  possibility  of  destructive  animals  entering  from  without;  ample  room, 
with  abundance  of  light  and  air,  is  thus  afforded.  It  is  being  erected  by 
the  well-known  house  of  Hutchinson  &  Wickersham  of  this  city,  who  manu- 
facture a  great  and  pleasing  variety  of  horticultural  articles  and  structures 
in  iron.  The  same  firm  are  now  making  a  Duck  inclosure  for  Mr.  Anderson, 
the  plans  of  which  it  will  afford  me  pleasure  to  place  before  your  numerous 
readers  in  a  future  number. 

Mr.  Anderson,  with  a  fine  feeling  and  taste,  has  skilfully  managed  his 
"  place,"  and  out  of  scant  thirty  acres,  will  soon  produce  a  perfect  Elysium, 
an  achievement  rare,  even  in  ten  times  the  size.  A  short  year  ago,  and  the 
site  was  a  rough  forest  growth,  with  no  associations  save  those  which  the 
genius  of  Irving  hallowed;  but  the  present  proprietor  has  seized  upon  its 
charms,  and  with  judgment,  cautiously  and  carefully  improved  and  height^ 
ened  its  natural  developments.  The  Drive,  particularly,  is  well  managed, 
and  conducted  through  the  most  pleasing  points  of  view  ;  and  alUiough  the 
openings  are  not  numerous,  this  is  rather  a  fault  on  the  right  side,  since  Mr. 
A.  has  only  just  commenced  operations,  and  to  hazard  destruction,  without 
calm  reflection,  is  to  engender  ultimate  regret.  In  another  number  I  may 
be  tempted  to  describe  this  fine  estate. 

[Mr.  Willcox's  modesty  probably  prevented  him  from  saying  that  the 
above  design  is  by  himself,  and  we  therefore  give  him  credit  for  it.  We 
have  seen  a  number  of  architectural  designs  by  him,  evincing  good  judg- 
ment and  taste,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  him  again.  We  have 
removed  his  post-office  address  from  his  signature,  and  append  it  here. 
Box  366,  N.  Y.  post-office.— Ed.] 


ORCHARD    HOUSES. 

BY   H.   W.    8ABOBNT,    "  WODENETHE,"   FI8HKILL   LANDING,    N.   Y. 

Lbafring,  in  your  April  issue,  asks  for  some  information  about  Orchard 
Houses.  As  I  have  had  some  experience  in  this  new  mode  of  culture  the 
past  three  or  four  years,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  answer  his  question. 

Leafring  should  not  have  planted  his  trees  in  November,  or  rather  the 
trees  should  not  have  been  put  into  the  house  at  this  time,  and  I  should  very 
much  question  the  advantage  of  getting  them  at  all  before  the  spring,  since 
a  tree  taken  from  the  ground  in  November,  and  put  into  a  pot,  would  hardly 
get  sufficient  root-hold  to  be  secure  enough  to  be  kept  back  in  a  cold  or  pit 
house  during  the  winter. 


In  the  first  place,  the  trees,  vines,  &c.,  should  be  planted  in  pots  (13  by  13,)  or 
one  size  less,  not  boxes.  Early  in  April,  if  not  in  good  shape,  they  should 
be  cut  back  to  three  or  four  buds,  and  then  brought  into  the  house.  Pre- 
suming that  Leafring  understands  their  subsequent  summer  treatment,  the 
proper  amount  of  watering,  syringing,  pinching,  &c.,  and  above  all,  the  great 
care  necessary  against  the  attacks  of  red  spider,  with  a  careful  ripening  off 
the  wood  in  the  autumn,  I  proceed  at  once  to  their  winter  treatment,  where 
I  think  he  has  made  two  principal  errors. 

In  our  extremely  cold  and  disagreeable  winter,  we  wish  our  wood  to  be 
entirely  ripened  off.  Leafring,  instead  of  giving  his  trees  **a  good  soaking," 
as  is  the  custom  in  the  entirely  different  English  climate,  should  have 
watered  his  plants,  after  October,  barely  enough  to  keep  them  alive,  and  ripen 
them  as  much  as  possible.  In  fact,  if  out  doors,  they  should  be  moved  under 
cover  at  the  sign  of  any  storm. 

In  the  second  place,  he  could  not  possibly  have  done  a  worse  thing  than 
to  put  them  into  his  house  at  the  beginning  of  winter,'  and  to  leave  them 
there,  subjected  to  the  tremendous  alternations  of  60  degrees  by  day,  and 
perhaps  zero,  or  a  little  above  it,  at  night.  He  is  very  much  mistaken,  or  I 
certainly  am,  if  he  thinks  his  thermometer  does  not  get  bekm  40°. 

I  think  there  were  nights  last  winter,  and  every  winter,  when  the  mer- 
cury in  any  glass-house  without  fire,  will  get  down  nearly  as  low  as  it  does 
outside,  in  the  same  way  as  a  powerful  January  or  February  sun  will  carry 
it  up  to  70°  or  80°  during  the  bright  hours. 

All  orchard-house  trees  in  pots,  in  this  country,  should  unquestionably  be 
removed  at  the  approach  of  winter,  to  some  cellar  or  pit,  where  they  get 
very  little  or  no  frost;  or,  if  necessary  to  be  kept  in  the  orchard-house,  they 
should  (in  their  pots)  be  heeled-in  pretty  deeply,  and  the  trees  above  ground 
shielded  as  much  as  possible  from  sun  by  mats  or  hurdles  platted  in  straw, 
or  even  boards  ;  but  no  sun  should  be  allowed  to  come  to  the  trees,  and  no, 
or  little  frost  to  the  root,  until  the  time  to  begin  to  force,  if  fire  heat  i8  used,  or 
until  it  is  safe  to  commence  without  fire,  say  20th  of  April  to  the  1st  of  May. 

In  either  case,  they  should  be  very  carefully  taken  up,  so  as  not  to  injure 
the  buds  ;  the  trees  and  pots  washed,  dressed  with  a  rich  mulching,  and 
syringed,  and  the  temperature  not  permitted  to  fall  below  50°  by  night,  with 
plenty  of  air  by  day. 

It  is  almost  impossible,  in  our  long,  dry  summers  and  intense  suns,  to 
keep  the  trees  from  red  spider ;  therefore  I  have  found  it  best  to  move  all 
my  pots  out  about  the  first  of  June,  sink  them  in  the  ground,  and  mulch  the 
surface.  In  this  way,  there  being  less  evaporation,  the  plants  require  less 
water  at  the  roots,  though  constant  syringing  in  very  bright,  dry  weather. 

By  adopting  this  process,  particularly  by  removing  all  the  plants  into  a 
cellar  during  the  winter,  and  keeping  them  very  dry,  and  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  you  choose  to  force,  (I  generally  begin  1st  March,)  moving  them 
back  again  until  1st  June,  I  have  succeeded  in  getting  the  finest  possible 
Truit,  and  in  the  greatest  abundance,  of  every  variety — Apples,  Grapes, 
Cherries,  Plums,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Peaches,  Figs,  etc.;  in  short,  with  a 
good  cellar  or  pit  from  November  to  March  or  April,  and  an  orchard-house 
from  April  to  June,  with  an  outside  bed  or  border  from  June  to  November, 
one  can  raise  any  variety  of  the  above-mentioned  fruits,  in  perfection.  In 
fact,*  in  our  climate  in  America,  I  believe  a  light,  airy  cellar,  free  from  much 
frost,  iis  alone  necessary  in  order  to  protect  the  plants  from  November  to 
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April,  when  the  pots  could  be  brought  out  and  sunk  in  the  ground.  This 
method  of  cultivation,  however,  would  not  advance  the  trees  much,  if  any, 
over  those  planted  in  the  ground  outside,  but  would  have  the  advantage 
only  of  winter  protection  under  cover.  The  fruit,  however,  would  be  as  fine 
as  if  started  in  an  orchard  house. 

The  great  and  (if  one  has  a  cellar  or  pit  for  the  trees  in  winter)  the  only 
use  of  an  orchard  house  in  this  country  is,  from  my  experience,  the  advan- 
tage of  introducing  fire  heat  during  March,  so  as  to  give  the  plants  one 
month's  gain  over  outsiders.  This  advantage  allows  the  fruit  to  become 
sufficiently  large  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  curculio,  when  the  weather  is 
warm  enough  to  require  the  ventilators  opened,  or  when  the  plants  themselves 
finally  are  moved  out. 

I  have,  at  this  moment.  Peaches  covered  with  fruit,  which  less  than  one 
year  ago  were  planted  in  a  13-inch  pot,  and  cut  back  to  a  naked  stem  (stick) 
f(ywr  inches  only  long, 

[Mr.  Sargent  has  probably  had  more  experience  with  the  "  Orchard  House" 
than  any  other  person  in  the  country,  and  Leafring,  in  common  with  others, 
will  thank  him  for  the  valuable  information  contained  in  his  article.  Mr. 
Sargent's  position,  that  the  only  use  of  an  orchard  house  in  this  country  is 
to  forward  the  fruit,  is  no  doubt  the  correct  one.  We  grew  fruits-trees  in 
pots  many  years  ago,  and  have  elsewhere  given  our  views  on  tha  subject. 
Leafring,  in  addition  to  the  error  of  placing  the  trees  in  large  tubs,  made 
another,  and  a  serious  one,  in  the  purchase  of  trees  of  large  size,  as  we  have 
had  occasion  to  say  to  Leafring  personally,  from  whom  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  a  call ;  and  we  may  just  as  well  say  here,  (and  we  blushed  not  a  little 
when  we  discovered  our  mistake,)  that  Leafring  is  not  a  man,  but  a  real 
woman,  whose  name  would  be  recognized  by  thousands  should  we  mention  it; 
but  that  we  shall  not  do  at  present.  The  joke  was  too  good  to  be  lost,  and 
so  we  have  preferred  to  let  Mr.  S.  also  call  her  "  him." — Ed.] 


FAIRIE'S  VENUS'  SLIPPER,  (CYPRIPEDIUM   FAIRIEANUM.) 

(From  the  Semu  BorUooU,) 

The  tropical  orchids  have  for  a  long  time  been  objects  of  intelligent  cul- 
ture, and  amateurs  have  not  feared  to  make  considerable  sacrifices  for  tlie 
acquisition  of  these  choice  plants.  It  is  desirable,  also,  that  we  should  have 
introduced  into  our  gardens  some  of  the  more  remarkable  kinds  of  native 
growth.  Why,  therefore,  have  we  not  hitherto  had  attempts  in  this  direc- 
tion with  our  indigenous  species  ?  Those  persons  who  are  familiar  with 
the  Opchis  fxisca^  militarise  ffoleata,  and  ustulata ;  the  Anacamptis  pyraan- 
idaiis^  and  the  OphrySy  the  charming  flowers  of  which  imitate  the  forms 
of  different  insects,  will  agree  with  us  that  these  species  would  be  a 
treasure  for  the  ornamentation  of  our  borders. 

This  omission  of  the  indigenous  orchids  arises  principally  among  us,  from 
the  fear  so  generally  felt  that  these  plants  do  not  without  difficulty  succeed 
under  cultivation.  But  if  we  are  to  credit  the  statements  of  persons  who 
have  experimented  upon  them  for  a  long  time,  this  fear  is  perhaps  exag- 
,  gerated.  Not  only  do  many  of  the  handsomest  kinds  succeed  without  much 
b trouble,  but  in  reference  to  others  an  intelligent  observation  of  their  consti 
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tution  and  of  the  surroundings  which  they  require,  can  furnish  valuable  in- 
formation as  to  the  course  to  follow  in  their  cultivation.  As  an  example  of 
this,  we  will  state  a  curious  fact  observed  several  years  since  by  M.  Aug. 
Riviere,  head  gardener  of  the  Luxembourg,  who  has  since  directed  so  skn- 
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fully,  in  connoctiwn  with  his  venerable  uncle,  M.  UHomme,  the  cultivation     [ 
of  the  garden  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  in  which  the  collection  of  Tropical  jlgo 
Orchids  is  one  ol'  the  most  complete  now  existing.  llg 
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M.  Rividre,  with  indefatigable  perseverance,  has  also  tried  the  colture  of 
indigenous  orchids.  For  a  long  time  he  was  baffled  by  several  speciesi  not- 
withstanding all  the  care  he  bestowed  upon  them.  Most  of  the  plants  died 
immediately ;  hardly  one  passed  the  second  vear  of  cultivation.  M. 
Riviere  then  conceived  the  idea,  that  perhaps  their  growth  or  existence 
required  that  they  should  be  in  company  with  other  plants.  The  experi- 
ments made  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  determining  this  question  had  not  at 
first  any  success.  The  grasses,  among  others,  which  he  supposctd  particu- 
larly favorable  to  the  orchids,  from  seeing  them  in  nearly  every  locality 
where  the  latter  were  growing,  were  found  to  overpower  them  by  the  rapid 
development  of  their  roots. 

One  day  he  observed  on  a  tuft  of  Iris  florentina  which  liad  been  thrown 
aside  a  small  orchid  germinating ;  he  separated  carefully  this  portion  of 
the  tuft,  placed  it  in  a  pot,  and,  to  his  great  astonishment,  saw  it  develop 
a  vigorous  plant  of  Spiranthes  aiUumnalis.  A  happy  chance  had  sown 
some  seeds  of  this  plant  among  the  Iris.  The  Spiranthes  was  just  one  of  the 
plants  which  had  up  to  this  time  most  obstinately  refused  to  adapt  itself  to 
cultivation  :  the  problem  was  therefore  solved.  He  had  at  last  found  a  com- 
panion acceptable  to  the  capricious  orchid.  Subsequently,  he  replaced  the 
Iris  florentina  by  the  Iris  nana,  more  in  conformity  with  the  orchids,  on 
account  of  its  smaller  growth,  and  from  this  time  his  Spiranthes,  far  from 
perishing*  took  a  development  and  a  condition  of  health  and  vigor,  superior 
to  any  thing  exhibited  by  them  in  their  natural  places  of  growth.  The  plants 
of  these  experiments  are  still  flourishing  in  the  garden  of  L'Ecole  de  Mede- 
cine,  after  eight  years'  cultivation,  while  experiments  in  cultivating  this 
species  by  itself  in  heath  mould,  sand,  and  virgin  earth,  have  constantly 
failed.  M.  Riviere  informs  us  that  he  has  also  associated  this  Iris  nana 
with  several  other  refractory  species,  and  that  they  find  themselves  quite  at 
home  and  thriving  in  this  society. 

This  interesting  fact  proves  in  an  evident  manner  how  much  an  intelligent 
observation  of  nature  is  useful  in  cultivation ;  it  teaches  us,  at  the  same 
time,  that  obstacles  supposed  to  be  insurmountable,  are  sometimes  overcome 
in  a  very  simple  manner.  If  then,  as  is  our  conviction,  we  should^  never 
forget  to  draw  the  ornaments  of  our  gardens  from  the  treasures  of  our  indig- 
enous flora,  we  believe  we  are  acting  in  the  interests  of  horticulture  in 
recommending  warmly  the  field  orchids  to  those  of  our  readers  who  admire 
not  only  rarity,  but  above  all  beauty  of  vegetation. 

After  this  long  digression,  inspired  by  our  constant  wish  to  place  in  view 
the  value  of  our  indigenous  flora,  let  us^  examine  the  charming  exotic  of 
which  we  now  give  a  representation,  drawn  from  a  plant  that  MM.  Thibault 
and  Keteleer,  with  their  habitual  complaisance,  have  allowed  us  to  use  for 
the  purpose  at  their  place.  The  Cypripedium  J^airieanum  (see  figure), 
originating  in  the  East  Indies,  probably  in  Assam,  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land nearly  two  years  ago.  The  species  was  established  by  Mr.  Lindley, 
and  was  named  jFhirieanum,  in  honor  of  Mr.  Fairie,  of  Liverpool.  It  has 
some  similarity  to  the  Cypripedium  insigne,  of  which,  however,  the  flowers 
are  smaller,  and  it  approaches  more  nearly  the  Cypripedium  svperbiens  of 
Riechenbach. 

It  is  an  acaulescent  plant,  of  which  the  distichous  leaves  are  close  to  the 

soil,  rather  broad,  pointed  at  the  summit*  and  carinate  at  their  base.    The 

I,  scapes,  each  bearing  one  flower,  have  a  length  nearly  double  that  of  the 
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leaves  ;  they  are  upright,  cylindrical,  green,  and  hairy.  The  large  and 
handsome  flowers  issue  from  a  bract,  ovate-lanceolate,  pointed  and  hairy  like 
the  scape.  This  bract  envelops  the  inferior  portion  of  the  ovary,  which  is 
elongated,  deep  purple,  and  covered  with  glandulous  hairs.  The  perianth  is 
much  spread.  The  large  superior  sepal  is  cordiform,  greenish  white,  veined 
with  stripes  of  dark  green  and  deep  purple  ;  its  summit  is  obtuse  or  some- 
what crenated,  the  edges  are  undulated.  The  two  inferior  sepals  adhere  in 
one,  of  an  oval  obtuse  form,  showing  also  at  the  base,  green  and  purple 
stripes.  The  two  lateral  sepals,  curved  in  a  singular  manner  like  the  horns 
of  a  buffalo,  are  undulated  on  the  edges,  white,  and  ornamented  with  purple 


and  green  stripes.  The  third  sepal,  or  labellum,  is  very  large,  of  a 
brownish  green,  reticulated  with  purple.  The  sterile  stamen  is  orbicular, 
crescent- shaped,  green,  purple,  and  white,  hairy,  and  has  in  the  middle,  be- 
tween the  horns  of  the  crescent,  a  downy  extension. 

The  Cypripedium  Fairieanum  flowers  with  Messrs.  Thibault  and  Keteleer 
in  September.  The  treatment  of  it  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  the 
other  species  of  the  same  gQnus. 
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THE    CAULIFLOWER. 

BY   8.   H.  FRY,  NEW  BRIGHTON,  STATBK  ISLAND. 

This  much-esteemed  vegetable  is  considered  by  many  rather  difficult  to 
obtain,  and  also  Home  what  expensive,  but,  with  a  little  judgment  and  fore- 
thought, Cauliflowers  can  be  successfully  grown,  and  with  but  a  trifling 
expense.  Where  Cauliflowers  are  needed  early  in  the  spring,  there  must  be 
the  conveniences  for  growing  them ;  that  is,  frames  with  two  sashes,  9  or 
12  feet  long  and  5  or  6  feet  wide.  You  can  have  three  successive  crops  in 
the  spring,  by  growing  the  third  in  the  open  ground,  trenched  or  spaded 
deep,  not  sparing  the  manure;  for,  remember,  you  can  not  manure  too  heavily 
for  Cauliflowers.  The  seed  for  these  crops  must  be  sown  in  September,  in 
the  open  ground,  and  the  plants  transplanted  into  a  frame  for  the  winter. 
Sow  the  seed  thin,  for  short  stout  plants  are  much  preferred,  and  plant  them 
two  or  three  inches  apart  each  way ;  protect  them  from  severe  frosts,  giving 
air  always  when  the  weather  will  permit ;  for,  if  kept  too  close,  they  will 
mildew  and  grow  weak.  In  the  mouth  of  February,  prepare  a  hotbed  for 
the  first  crop.  There  are  two  ways :  one,  by  putting  the  manure  into  a  hole 
or  pit  the  size  of  the  frame ;  the  other,  by  building  a  heap  on  the  level 
ground  one  foot  or  18  inches  larger  than  the  frame,  each  way,  so  as  to  bank 
the  manure  up  outside  the  frame.  Generally  this  method  is  adopted  where 
there  is  plenty  of  fresh  stable  manure  at  command. ,  In  making  a  hotbed,  it 
is  not  altogether  throwing  up  a  heap  of  manure  and  putting  a  frame  on  it, 
but  it  requires  to  be  thoroughly  shaken  out  and  well  packed.  When  the  bed 
becomes  heated,  cover  the  manure  inside  of  the  frame  with  6  or  8  inches  of 
turfy  loam,  allowing  the  first  6  or  8  da^^s  of  burning  beat  to  escape.  By  this 
time  the  bed  will  be  sufficiently  cooled  down  to  receive  the  plaAts.  Plant 
6  or  8  in  each  light,  at  equal  distances,  giving  air  day  and  night  at  the  top 
of  the  frame,  for  the  first  few  days  after,  moderating  it  according  to  the 
weather.  You  can  also  obtain  a  crop  of  Lettuce  or  Radishes  between  the 
Cauliflowers,  for  they  will  be  fit  for  use  before  the  Cauliflowers  are  large 
enough  to  occupy  the  whole  frame.  After  the  small  crop  is  taken  out,  fill  in 
between  the  Cauliflowers  with  short  manure,  say  2  or  3  inches,  and  raise  the 
frame  by  putting  bricks  or  blocks  of  wood  under  each  corner.  They  will  now 
require  plenty  of  water  and  to  be  closed  early  in  the  afternoon.  When  they 
commence  to  show  flower,  crack  two  or  three  leaves  down  over  them,  to  keep 
the  sun  from  them.  I  will  describe  the  method  I  adopt  to  produce  a  second 
crop  of  spring  Cauliflower.  The  most  part  of  this  is  done  in  the  fall;  when 
preparing  the  frames  for  winter  use,  I  choose  a  three-  or  four-light  frame,  and 
fill  to  within  six  inches  of  the  glass  with  good  rotten  manure,  and  a  covering 
of  good  soil ;  plant  that  full  of  Lettuce,  which  can  be  cut  during  the  winter. 
About  the  middle  of  March,  the  Lettuce  will  be  all  gone;  fork  the  bed  over 
lightly,  and  plant  out  the  Cauliflowers.  You  can  also  have  another  crop  of 
Lettuce  between  them.  When  they  get  up  to  the  glass,  raise  the  frame, 
and  fill  in  with  short  manure.  Generally  speaking,  this  crop  does  well,  and 
produces  fine  flowers. 
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Communications,  Letters,  Catalogues,  Periodicals,  &c.,  intended  for  the 
perusal  of  the  Editor,  and  packages  by  Express,  should  be  directed  to  the 
care  of  C.  M.  Saxton,  25  Park  Row,  New  York.  Exchanges  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  "  The  IIorticulturist." 


The  spring  has  been  an  exceedingly  antoward  one.  Manj  sections  of  coontry  have  suffered 
from  long-continoed  drought,  and  all  more  or  less  from  cold  and  frost.  We  gather  from  our  cor- 
respondence that  the  Peach  crop  will  be  a  small  one ;  in  many  places  it  has  been  entirely  de- 
stroyed. The  prospect  for  Apples  does  not,  on  the  whole,  seem  to  be  very  promising ;  but  of 
Pears  we  are  more  hopeful.  Let  us  be  thankful  for  what  we.  have  — In  our  notice  of  Mr. 
Bright's  book,  we  stated  that  the  single  cane  system  was  entirely  new  to  us ;  yet  at  the  time 
we  were  impressed  with  the  idea  that  we  had  somewhere  seen  something  on  the  subject ;  but 
being  ill,  and  away  from  our  books,  we  gave  Mr.  Bright  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  We  have 
since  given  some  attention  to  the  subject,  and  find  that  Mr.  Saunders,  on  p.  422  of  the  Horti- 
culturist for  1859,  recommends  the  single  stem  system,  or,  in  other  words,  close  planting,  and 
cutting  down  the  alternate  vines  each  year.  In  this,  and  all  other  matters,  we  simply  wish  to 
give  credit  where  credit  is  due.  We  also  have  an  impression  that  we  have  seen  something  else 
on  this  subject,  and  we  think  in  Mr.  Meehan's  Gardener's  Monthly ;  and  we  shall  find  it,  of 
course,  if  we  are  right.    It  may  be  that  Mr.  Bright  wrote  on  the  subject  in  the  Monthly. 


The  Seventeen  Tear  Locust. — As  predicted,  these  locusts  are  now  beginning  to  make 
their  appearance  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Recently,  in  New  Jersey,  we  saw  numbers 
of  them  dug  up.  They  are  about  sijc  inches  from  the  surface,  but  die  on  being  exposed  to  the 
sun,  owing  to  their  being  still  in  an  immature  stage  of  transformation.  Chickens  seem  to  be 
very  fond  of  them,  devouring  them  with  avidity.  Their  progress  and  habits  ought  to  be  closely 
studied. 

Black  Hamburgh  Grapes— We  are  indebted  to  Charles  Butler,  Esq.,  of  Hart's  Coraers, 
for  some  fine  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes.  Bunch  and  berry  of  good  size,  finely  ripened,  and 
covered  with  a  beautiful  bloom.     Mr.  Ellis,  his  gardener,  is  one  of  the  best  growers  we  have. 


We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  N.  Bement,  of  Poughkeepsie,  for  three  samples  of  native  wine, 
labelled  Catawba,  Isabella,  and  Claret,  which  he  assures  us  are  entirely  free  from  adulteration, 
and  we  do  not  doubt  it.  They  are  fair  samples  of  American  wine,  the  best  being,  in  our  opin- 
ion, the  Claret,  and  a  good  substitute  for  that  wine.  We  are  fast  becoming  a  wine- making 
people,  and  we  hope  our  wine  manufacturers  will  avoid  the  villainous  adulterations  now  so  com- 
mon with  imported  wines.  If  all  are  oonscientioas  men  like  Mr.  Bement  and  others,  we  shall 
have  nothing  to  fear. 
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Some  time  lince  we  received  the  circnlar  of  some  aMociation  for  improving  yillagei  by  plant- 
ing  trees,  or  Bomething  of  that  Itind.  It "  went'*  from  our  table  with  tome  other  matten,  but 
we  should  be  glad  to  have  another  copy,  since  the  subject  impressed  us  very  &vorabIy,  and  we 
intended  to  lay  it  before  our  readers. 

Nansemond  Sweet  Potato  Plants. ^We  have  received  a  box  of  these  plants  from 
Mr.  C.  B.  Murray,  of  Foster's  Crossings,  Warren  Co.,  Ohio.  They  were  in  fine  order  after  their 
long  travel,  and  will  be  well  cared  for.     

FRurr  Crop  in  Kentucky.— Mr.  Froitt,  writing  from  Hickory  Hills,  Ky.,  says:  *'Tbe 
prospect  for  fruit  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  very  flattering.  I  have  some  fruit  of  almost  all 
hinds."  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  some  of  our  Kentucky  friends  have  been  spared  by  Jack 
Frost.  Another  correspondent  writing  from  Virginia,  deplores  the  entire  loss  of  the  peach 
crop.  We  conclude,  from  all  we  can  hear,  that  those  who  eat  peaches  this  year  will  have  to 
"  pay"  for  them.  

The  Homestead. — We  learn  that  the  Homestead  has  again  passed  into  the  hands  of  our  good 
friend  Mr.  Weld,  as  publisher  and  editor.  He  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  commendation 
firom  us.     We  wish  him  all  manner  of  success. 


A  Park  in  BoxBURT.—The  city  fathers  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  have  appropriated  $70,000  for 
the  purposes  of  a  public  park.  We  presume  our  friend,  Mr.  Walker,  has  had  something  to  do 
with  this.  There  is  intelligence  enough  of  the  right  kind  in  Roxbury  to  secure  a  park  which 
shall  be  a  real  adornment  to  the  city,  if  it  is  only  rightly  directed,  which  we  trust  it  may  be. 


Swans  for  the  Central  Park.— The  swans  presented  by  the  city  of  Hamburgh  to  the 
Central  Park  Commissioners  are  now  on  their  way  here.  Water  birds  constitute  a  beantifiil 
feature  of  lake  scenery,  and  we  hope  they  will  be  freely  introduced  in  the  Central  Park. 


American  Pomolooical  Society.— We  learn  from  the  Gardener' t  Montklfft  that  the  im- 
mense building  of  the  Academy  of  Music  at  Philadelphia  has  been  secured  for  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Pomological  Society  on  the  11th  of  September  next. 


The  Weather.— There  has  prevailed  extensively  for  a  couple  of  months  past  a  severe 
drought,  which,  with  frost  and  snow,  has  been  productive  of  much  injury  to  fruit  in  various 
sections  of  the  country,  if  our  correspondence  is  to  be  relied  upon.  Mr.  Qarrett,  writing  from 
Calhoun,  Henry  Co.,  Mo.,  says,  *'  We  have  not  had  rain  enough  to  wet  the  ground  two  inches 
deep  for  two  months,  and  last  night  there  was  frost  sufficient  to  kill  the  com  and  potatoes  to  the 
ground;  and  the  leaves  on  some  of  the  peach-fcrees,  with  the  tender  branches,  are  killed.  Of 
course  the  tender  fruits  are  all  killed.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  disaster,  there  would  have 
been  an  abundance  of  fruit  in  this  country." 


The  Plow  Bot.— This  is  a  new  monthly  of  four  octavo  pages,  published  at  Buffalo  by  H. 
C.  White.     We  hope  the  "  Boy'*  may  soon  grow  up  to  the  stature  of  a  man. 


Weekly  Southern  Planter. — ^We  find  this  periodical  omitted  in  our  list.  It  is  a  folio 
of  eight  pages,  published  by  Power  and  Cadwallader  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  edited  by  Wilson 
A.  Purdom.    Terms,  f  2  per  annum.        

Tale  College  Lectures. — We  have  already  spoken  of  the  value  of  these  lectures.  They 
have  been  published  by  C.  M.  Saxton,  Barker,  &.  Co.,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Olcott,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Prof.  Porter.    Price  50  cents. 

The  Illustrated  Pear  Culturist.— This  is  a  beautifully  printed  volume,  containing  prac- 
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tieal  directioDS  for  preparing  the  ground,  planting,  pruning,  budding,  &o.,  and  a  descriptiye  list 
of  the  best  Yarietiet,  both  for  standarda  and  dwarfs.  The  engravings  are  colored,  and,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  well  done ;  the  outlines  are  particularly  good.  The  work  is  for  sale  by  C.  M. 
Sazton,  Barker,  &.  Co.,  No.  25  Park  Row,  New  York,  and  Starr  &  Co.,  No.  4  Main  Street, 
New  London,  Conn. 

Wine-Making. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Farmer's  Club,  some  interesting  facts  in  regard 
to  wine-making  were  elicited.  Mr.  Fuller  has  recently  been  to  Cincinnati  investigating  the  sub- 
ject of  grape-growing  and  wine-making,  and  from  his  account  we  make  the  following  interesting 
extracts : 

While  trying  some  wines  a  few  weeks  since  at  the  residence  of  J.  Q.  Schneike  of  Cincinnati, 
who  has  experimented  with  as  many  varieties  of  native  grapes  as  any  other  man  in  this  country, 
he  made  some  statements  which  may  be  interesting  to  the  members  of  the  Club. 

He  said  he  considered  the  following  the  best  six  wine  grapes  for  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati, 
and  should  rank  them  in  the  following  order:  Delaware,  Herbemont,  Minor's  Seedling,  Linoolo, 
Catawba,  Union  Village. 

With  the  Diana  he  had  had  but  littie  experience ;  but  from  the  wine  he  had  made  from  it,  he 
was  inclined  to  place  it  next  to  the  Delaware,  in  the  place  of  the  Herbemont,  as  that  had  been 
found  to  be  very  uncertain  in  its  crops,  as  the  vines  are  too  tender  for  that  climate. 

The  Delaware  wine  was  the  richest,  and  preserved  the  real  bouquet  of  the  grape,  and  it  im- 
proved by  age.    The  vintage  of  1859  contained  8^  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 

Herbemont  Ls  very  uncertain.  No  good  wine  was  made  from  it  from  1850  to  1859,  when  the 
crop  was  good.  The  wine  is  very  good,  quite  delicate,  and  will  not  bear  transporting  to  any 
great  distance.    Alcohol  5}  per  cent. 

Minor's  Seedling. — This  is  quite  foxy  in  flavor,  but  makes  a  fine  light-colored  wine.  Alcohol  6 
per  cent. 

Lincoln.— X  dark-colored  wine ;  resembles  the  finer  grades  of  claret,  but  is  much  better  than 
that  we  generally  import    Alcohol  4}  per  cent. 

CkUawba  of  1859. — Much  body  and  strength ;  light  amber  color.    Alcohol  8  per  cent. 

Union  Village. — A  beautiful  dark-colored  wine;  not  much  body  or  strength;  will  make  a 
fine,  light  summer  drink.    Alcohol  5}  per  cent. 

These  wines  were  all  made  from  the  grapes,  without  the  addition  of  sugar  or  any  other  sub- 
stance. The  grapes  are  gathered  when  very  ripe,  and  all  green,  broken,  and  decayed  berries  are 
picked  out  and  thrown  aside.  All  the  apparatus  that  belongs  to  wine-making  is  kept  in  perfect 
order,  and  cleanliness  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  vineyards  of  Messrs.  Mottier  and  Schneike, 
as  it  always  should  be  in  every  establishment  where  good  wine  is  expected  to  be  made.  The 
wines  of  Cincinuati  have  already  become  so  celebrated  that  they  sell  for  a  much  higher  price 
than  many  of  our  imported  wines.  Large  quantities  of  poor  Rhine  wines  have  been  imported  and 
taken  to  Cincinnati,  and  there  put  upon  the  lees  of  the  Catawba  and  fermented  with  them,  and 
then  sold  fur  Catawba  wine,  and  at  a  profit ;  for  Catawba  will  bring  $1  25  per  gallon,  and  cheap 
claret  can  be  had  for  50  cents,  after  paying  the  duty  which  has  been  imposed  on  such  wines  the 
year  past. 

To  show  that  our  pure  native  wines  are  not  so  strongly  alcoholic  as  many  of  our  common 
drinks,  we  will  give  the  amount  of  alcohol  that  some  of  these  beverages  contain.    Of  coarse  they  • 
vary  much  in  different  specimen^  but  this  list  will  show  nearly  the  average : 

Currant  wine,    -        -       20  per  cent.  Elderberry,     -        •        •        9   per  cent. 

Porter,  ...    23       "  Cider,         -        -        -        .    7J        « 

Champagne,  pure,     -       12       "  Ale,       -        ...       7         " 

Gooseberry,  -  -    12       **  The  lowest  fihine  wines,        4^        *' 


The  range  recentiy  introduced  by  Bramhall  and  Hedge  possesses  some  features  which  make 
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it  denrable  as  an  appendage  to  the  country  home,  more  eepecially  where  warm  water  it  m  de- 
mand, and  this  i«  generally  the  eaae.  The  contumption  of  fuel  in  actual  uie  ia  comparatively 
small,  and  this  is  a  matter  of  no  small  moment.  Inventors  of  ranges  should  more  frequently 
have  an  eye  to  the  wants  of  the  country. 


Kew  Jersey  State  Agricultural  BociETY.—The  fifth  annual  exhibition  of  this  Society 
will  be  held  at  Elizabeth  on  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  5th  of  October  next.  The  Prize  List  is  now 
ready  for  distribution.    Jerseymen  ought  to  give  the  managers  a  generous  support. 


Brooklyn  Horticultural  Society.— The  June  exhibition  of  this  Society  will  open  at 
the  Athensum  on  the  18th,  we  believe,  of  the  month.  Active  preparations  are  being  made  for 
a  large  show,  which  we  hope  may  be  entirely  successful. 


PouGHKEEPSiE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— There  Is  au  active  Society  at  this  place,  which 
holds  frequent  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  horticultursi  subjects,  and  seems  thereby  to  be  doing 
much  good.  We  had  their  proceedings,  but  they  were  mislaid.  We  should  be  glad  to  have 
them  again. 

St.  Akthoky's  Falls  (Minnesota)  Horticultural  Society.— Another  Horticultural 
Society  was  organized  in  this  far-distant  State  on  the  26th  of  March,  I860.  It  is  a  good  move- 
ment in  the  right  direction,  and  has  our  best  wishes.  The  constitution  adopted  was  very  brief, 
and  substantially  the  same  as  that  adopted  recently  by  the  St.  Paul  Society.  The  following 
officers  were  elected :  Presid'stU,  A.  £.  Ames ;  Vkt-Prttidmt,  B.  0.  Cutter ;  iSeeretanf,  C.  L. 
Anderson;  Oor.  Secretary,  J.  G.  Williams;  Treasurer,  R.  W.  Cummings.  The  following  stand- 
iug  committees  were  then  appointed  :  Flowen,  A.  E.  Ames,  Miss  Kimball,  Mrs.  At  water,  D. 
S.  B.  Johnston,  Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Williams,  Mrs.  L.  Bostwick,  and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Gariand.  Fruiu, 
A.  D.  Foster,  D.  Morrison,  Capt.  Rolina,  D.  M.  Coolhaugh,  Dr.  Chute,  D.  Huribut,  and  R. 
J.  Mendenhall.  VegetabUi,  C.  Hoag,  Capt,  Tapper,  O.  Reichard,  R.  P.  Russell,  S.  Barnes, 
Edward  Murphy,  and  Wyman  Elliot.  A  resolution  was  passed,  *'  That  all  editors  using  their 
papers  to  advance  the  interests  of  this  Society,  and  who  wish  it,  may  become  members  free  of 
expense."  The  Secretary  informs  us  that,  '*  After  visiting  and  admiring  the  beautiful  and  well- 
arranged  greenhouse  of  Dr.  Ames,  where  a  great  variety  of  rare  and  costly  flowers  were  in 
bloom,  the  Society  adjourned,  to  meet  at  the  same  place  on  Wednesday,  April  4th,  at  2  o'clock 
P.  M.  All  persons  wishing  to  become  memliers  can  either  be  present  or  send  in  their  names. 
Ladies  may  become  members,  and  they  are  respectfully  solicited  to  cooperate  with  the  Society. 
It  is  expected  that  the  persons  appointed  on  the  Committees  of  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables 
will  gather  all  the  information  within  their  reach,  pertaining  to  their  different  departments,  and 
report  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible  to  the  Society.  Steps  will  be  taken  to  publish  everything 
of  interest."    The  meetings  of  the  Society  will  be  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  each  month. 


St.  Paul  Horticultural  Society.— This  Society  has  made  some  alterations  in  its  Con- 
stitution, having  adopted  substantially  that  of  the  Cincinnati  Society.  They  have  also  made 
some  alterations  in  their  list  of  officers,  which  are  now  as  follows :  FrttidefU,  Alex.  Buchanan. 
Vke  Presidentf,  Alex.  Ramsey,  D.  A.  Robertson,  and  Henry  Acker.  Recording  Secretary,  Ste- 
phen Hewson.  Cbrresponding  Secretary,  L.  M.  Ford.  Trecuttrer,  J.  W.  McClung.  Librarian, 
E.  De  Mortimer.  Executive  Committee,  D.  C.  Greenleaf.  J.  W.  Selby,  Jno.  S.  Prince,  Mrs.  J. 
W.  Bond,  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Selby.  O/i  Fruits,  H-  F.  Masterson,  Henry  L.  Moss,N.  J.  T.  Dana, 
T.  M.  Newson,  and  John  W.  Nichols.  On  VegetabUe,  M.  D.  Clark,  J.  G.  Trevor,  C.  H.  Schur- 
meier,  L.  Harding,  and  Wm.  Wakefield. 

The  Executive  Committee  recommended  the  election  of  a  number  of  distinguished  horticul- 
>  turists  as  honorary  members ;  in  the  list  is  the  name  of  the  editor  of  this  magazine,  a  compliment 
P  which  he  will  be  very  happy  to  acknowledge  in  suitable  terms.     After  the  transaction  of  some 
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routine  busine^t,  the  society  adjourned  to  meet  in  April.     Mr.  Ford  exhibited  a  small  collection 
of  flowers,  which  we  hope  will  increase  in  size  at  each  succeeding  meetings. 


York  County  (Pa.)  Horticulturai*  Society.— At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Society, 
held  May  5th,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  President^  E.  Chapin, 
Esq.  Vice-PresiderUf  Samuel  Small.  Secretary,  Edward  J.  Evans.  Treasurer^  B.  H.  Weiser. 
ManagtrSf  Edward  Jessop,  Geo.  A.  Heokert,  Thos.  Williams. 


The  Useful  and  the  Ornamental:  a  Western  Manual  of  Practical  Rural  Affwrs ;  or  How 
to  Fence  the  Farm  and  Adorn  the  Home,  &c.  By  C.Thurston  Chase.  Chicago,  S.  C.  Griggs  d> 
Co.,  39  &  41  Lake  street.— This  is  No.  2  of  Chase's  Western  Rural  Hand-Books,  and  contains 
much  Tftluable  information  about  forming  and  cultivating  hedges,  ornamental  trees,  shrubbery, 
&,c.    A  hand-book  like  this  is  just  the  thing  for  the  West. 

CATALOGUES,  &c.,  RECEIVED, 

Catalogue  of  |Dahlias  and  Bedding  Plants,  for  spring  of  1860— John  Wilson,  Nurseryman 
and  Florist,  Albany  Nursery,  Albany,  N.  Y.— Embraces  a  choice  collection  of  Dahlias,  Fuchsias, 
Verbenas,  Phloxes,  &c.  

First  Annual  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Fruit-Growers'  Society  of  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania.— This  report  contains  much  valuable  information,  sud  we  are  glad  to  see  it  preserved  in 
permanent  form. 

Periodical  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants,  cultivated  at  the  Highland 
Nurseries,  Newburgh,  near  New  York.  By  A.  Saul,  successor  to  the  late  A.  J.  Downing  &  Co. 
— A  reliable,  well-printed  catalogue. 

Bliss's  Seed  Catalogue,  containing  a  choice  collection  of  Flower,  Vegetable,  and  Agricultural 
Seeds,  comprising  splendid  assortments  of  German  Asters,  Stocks,  Balsams,  Zinnias,  Carnations, 
Hollyhocks,  &c.,  besides  all  other  established  favorites,  and  many  new  and  rare  seeds.  Benja- 
min K.  Bliss,  Springfield,  Mass.  —A  very  extensive  and  choice  collection,  embracing  all  the  most 
recent  novelties. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  a  choice  collection  of  Dahlias,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Phloxes,  Car- 
nation and  Piccotee  Pinks,  Chrysanthemums,  Bedding  Geraniums,  and  sundry  other  plants. 
B.  K.  Bliss,  Springfield,  Mass. — Full  of  novelties  and  choice  things. 


Rose  Lawn  Nurseries,  Tickfaw,  La.  H.  A.  Swasey,  proprietor.— A  circular  setting  forth 
the  advantages  of  these  new  nurseries. 

Catalogue  of  Trees  and  Plants  cultivated  and  for  i<ale  by  John  W.  Adams,  Portland,  Maine. — 
A  short  title,  covering  a  fiue  collection  of  plants,  with  several  good  illustrations.  We  should 
like  to  see  illustrated  catalogues  more  common. 


The  Water  Cure  Monthly:  a  Magazine  for  Hydropathy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene.  James 
E.  Gross,  M.  D.,  editor.  Glen  Forest  Water  Cure:  Drs.  Gross  nnd  Seeley,  publishers,  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio.  

The  Prince  Edward  Island  Calendar  for  the  Year  of  our  Lord,  1860.  Charlottetown : 
Printed,  published,  and  sold  by  George  M.  Haszard,  south  side  Queen  Square. 


To  the  Vine-Grower8  op  the  United  States.- 
to  us,  with  a  request  that  we  would  give  a  synopsis  of  it. 


-The  following  circular-  has  been  sent 
The  subject  is  a  very  important  one, 
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and  we  hope  will  meet  with  the  attention  it  desenret,  etpecially  from  tboae  directly  interested 
in  it    We  have  no  doubt  the  Convention  will  be  Initnimental  of  much  good :  I 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  '*  Aiken  Horticultural  and  Vine-Growing  Anociatton,"  it  waa  re- 
solved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  open  a  correspondence  with  the  Tarious  Vine-  I 
Growing  AssociatioDS  in  the  United  States,  and  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  holding  a  Vine- 
Growing  Convention  in  Aiken  some  time  next  summer  ;  and  if  fonnd  practicable  and  expedient, 
that  the  committee  take  such  measures  to  tecure  this  object  as  they  may  think  proper,  and 
that  they  report  the  result  of  their  proceedings  to  this  Society  at  its  meeting  in  May  next.  i 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  the  committee :  Messrs.  A.  De  Caradeuc,  Chairman  ;    I 
McDonald,  Ravenel,  Redmond,  and  Wood.  I 

It  is  perhaps  proper  to  state  the  object  of  the  Association  in  proposing  such  a  Convention,  and    \ 
to  point  out  a  few  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it.    In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to 
come  to  some  understanding  about  the  names  of  the  grapes  now  under  cultivation,  as  it  is  evident 
that  great  confusion  exists  in  that  respect,  most  of  the  vines  being  known  in  different  places  by 
different  names :  the  Black  July,  for  instance,  having  five  synonyms.    Thus  it  often  happens    | 
that  a  vine  grower  reads  or  hears  great  praises  of  a  grape  whose  name  is  unknown  to  him,  and    i 
a  description  of  which  tallies  with  none  that  he  has ;  he  procures  it  at  great  expense,  cultivates    | 
it  with  care  for  two  or  three  years,  and  ultimately  discovers  it  is  identical  with  some  other  he    | 
has  had  a  long  time.    This  is  discouraging,  and  has  deterred  many  from  procuring  new  and    ' 
valuable  varieties,  which  it  would  have  been  advantageous  to  have  cultivated  more  or  less  ex- 
tensively.   This  difficulty  can  only  be  obviated  by  a  Convention  such  as  is  proposed,  the  best 
written  description  never  being  so  lucid  as  to  convey  an  exact  idea  of  a  fruit  | 

The  meeting  will  take  place  at  a  season  when  the  fruit  at  the  South  is  ripe ;  all  who  attend    | 
are  invited  and  requested  to  bring  samples  of  their  grapes,  ripe  if  possible,  and  green  if  other- 
wise, with  a  leaf  and  a  piece  of  the  wood,  and  names  and  synonyms  attached.    Those  who  can    I 
not  attend  are  requested  to  forward  samples  as  above.    Thus  if  we  are  assisted  by  the  good    i 
will  of  a  migority  of  vine-growers,  most  of  the  varieties  in  the  States  will  be  represented ;  their    I 
qualities,  names,  synonyms,  sizes,  degrees  of  maturity,  etc.,  will  be  compared,  and  a  vast    | 
amount  of  invaluable  information  derived.    Names  will  be  agreed  upon,  accepted,  or  rejected,    , 
with  good  authority.    Persons  will  also  be  requested  to  bring  or  send  samples  of  the  wild  grapes 
from  their  neighborhood  in  the  same  manner,  that  the  different  species  might  be  finally  deter-    ! 
mined  upon,  and  each  grape  properly  classed  under  its  own  head  or  type — an  object  of  great    i 
importance  to  the  botany  of  the  country,  and  perhaps  finally  to  the  making  of  wine  from  them.    I 
We  are  daily  getting  additions  to  our  list  of  natives,  and  unless  a  correct  nomenclature  and 
classification  be  at  once  made,  we  will  be  thrown  into  inextricable  confusion,  expensive  and 
troublesome  to  the  growers.    Another  object  of  the  Convention  is.  to  determine  upon  some  man- 
ner of  naming  the  different  wines.    The  present  way  of  calling  them  by  the  name  of  the  grape    | 
is  in  direct  contravention  to  the  established  rules  of  wine-growing  countries.    It  has  always  been    i 
customary  to  classify  wines  by  the  name  of  a  State,  province,  or  district,  with  the  different    ' 
brands  attached  to  them,  according  to  the  name  of  the  particular  locality.    Thus  the  general 
name,  ^*  wines  of  the  Khine,"  comprises  many  particular  brands,  such  as  Hockheimer,  Johannes- 
berg,  etc.,  etc.    Bordeaux  wines  include  Chateaux  Margaux,  St.  Julien,  La  Rose,  etc.    The 
reason  for  this  is  very  obvious :  the  same  grape  will  make  totally  different  wines  in  different 
places.    And,  again,  in  most  wine  countries  (and  we  will  no  doubt  adopt  the  same  course)  the 
grapes  are  mixed.    A  wine  made  from  a  mixture  of  Catawba,  Isabella,  and  Warren  could  not 
be  called  by  either  of  those  names. 

At  present  we  have  a  hundred  different  Catawba  wines,  no  two  of  them  alike ;  hence  the 
propriety  of  rejecting  the  name  of  the  fruit  in  favor  of  the  time-honored  custom  of  naming  after 
the  state,  district,  or  river,  with  brands  of  private  names  or  localities.  Purchasen  will  then 
kuow  at  once  what  they  are  buying,  and  will  not  be  prejudiced  against  Catawba  or  Warren 
wioe,  because  they  have  tasted  worthless  Catawba  or  Warren  wine. 
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Independently  of  the  foregoing,  the  amount  of  infonnation  exchanged  hy  persons  meeting  in 
such  a  ConTpntion  as  we  propose,  would  truly  be  worth  "  millions  to  the  nation,"  and  would 
tend  more  to  develop  that  rich  culture  than  all  that  could  be  written. 

We  call,  then,  upon  all  who  cultivate  the  grape,  whether  'for  the  table  or  for  wine,  or  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  success  of  its  culture,  to  assist  the  committee  in  securing  their  object — a 
convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  Tine-Growing  Associations  in  the  United  States,  and  of 
private  and  separate  vine-growers.  Let  all  who  can  come  determine  at  once  to  meet  at  Aiken, 
S.  C,  on  the  third  Tweaday  in  Augtui  next  (21st),  there  to  assist  in  the  good  work — to  compare 
their  fruit  and  exchange  their  views. 

Aiken  has  been  selected  as  being  easy  of  access  from  all  quarters— North,  South,  East,  and 
West — being  at  all  times  unexceptionable  as  to  health,  and  a  delightful  summer  resort  for  the 
neighboring  cities,  and  well  provided  with  ample  accommodations. 

Secretaries  of  the  different  associations  connected  with  the  vine-culture,  would  confer  a  favor 
by  forwarding  to  this  office,  or  to  either  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the  names  and 
localities  of  their  Societies,  and  all  other  information  they  may  think  proper. 

A.  DE  Caradeuc,  Chairman,  Woodward,  S.  C. 
Dr.  J.  C.  W.  McDoNMALD,  "  " 

H.  W.  Bavenel,  Aiken,  S.  C. 
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Ftifruary,  1860.  D.  Redmond,  Augusta,  Ga. 


Editor  op  the  Horticulturist  :— In  each  number  of  your  instructive  journal  I  observe 
you  are  much  troubled  by  novices  for  information  ss  to  the  culture  of  fruits,  and  seem  to  take 
it  all  patiently ;  so  much  so  that  I  am  encouraged  to  be  "  Epluribua  unum.** 

Having,  in  the  last  two  years,  planted  out  a  few  hundred  each  of  apple,  pear,  and  peach,  in 
mode  "  according  to  the  books,'*  which  was  to  me  as  the  Greek  grammar  is  to  the  urchin,  I  find 
myself,  as  him,  compelled  occasionally  to  **  go  up  "  to  the  school-master  to  "  ask  a  question.*' 

Ain't  it  stupid  to  sidle  up  and  say,  "  Mr.  Ichabod !  what*s  the  definition  of  '  heading  back,* 
*  cutting  back,'  '  shortening  in,'  *  training  low,'  and — and— a— and  *  pruning  1  *  " 

Now  to  the  last  query,  may-be,  I  might  venture  to  say,  it  means  cutting  off  sprouts,  defective 
limbs  and  branches,  and  cutting  out  some  when  there  are  too  many.  Go  up  head,  sir !  or  stay 
foot !  which  is  it  7    As  to  the  others,  I  give  it  up— if  I  never  get  playtime. 

Heading  back,  cutting  back,  shortening  in,  training  low.  Jingo!  what  stumpers,  when 
lumped;  one  at  a  time,  never  hearing  of  the  other  terms,  a  green  might  understand.  Bo,  Mr. 
Horticulturist,  in  the  name  of  all,  say  precisely,  succinctly,  distinctly,  and  seriatim,  what  is  the 
plain  English  of  each  of  these,  to  me,  vexed  terms. 

One  person— vide  88th  page  of  February  number  of  Horticulturist— says, "  Prune  so  as 
to  leave  no  2oiMr  limbs,  no  branches."  What!  leave  no  lower  branches,  and  yet  leave  any  f 
Indade,  indade,  sir,  ould  Ireland  is  among  you. 

Seriously,  Mr.  Editor,  please  give  me  your  rendering  of  all  these  terms,  and  when  and  how 
you  do  each.  Because,  as  some  of  my  trees  are  three  years  old,  some  only  one,  and  wanting 
the  knife,  (being  as  yet  innocent  thereof,)  I  must  hurry  about  it,  I  suppose. 

Figs  grow  very  well  in  this  latitude  as  standards,  with  a  light  covering  of  straw  in  winter ; 
can  you  recommend  a  variety  7  and  say  how  long  before  they  will  bear  after  planting.  We 
have  a  fine  clinoate  and  soil  for  fruits,  and  yet  have  precious  little,  though  the  subject  hi  more 
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in  our  minds  than  heretofore.    The  sentiment— and  a  false  one  it  is— prevails  with  us.  that  it  is 
a  tmall  business ;  and  besides,  though  beloved  of  many  of  you  North  men,  the  darkie  conscien- 
tiously reasons  that  anything  like  fruit  is  as  much  bis  as  his  master*s.  Just  as  he  does  his  mis- 
tress's eggs,  if  the  hens  are  foolish  enough  to  lay  outside  of  the  hen-house. 
A  truce  to  my  effasions.  and  believe  me,  Mr.  Editor,        Respectfully  yours, 
JCelwn  Ob,,  Va.  J.  J.  M. 

•[  We  owe  J.  J.  M.  an  apology  for  not  having  promptly  answered  his  quspries ;  but  bis  letter, 
witheeveral  others,  disappeared  from  our  **  Table,"  and  we  have  only  just  now  recovered  it. 
The  terms  he  alludes  to  are  generally  used  with  great  looseness.  We  will  try  to  explain  them 
briefly.  "  Heading  in  "  and  ''heading  back  ''  are  synonymous  terms;  so,  also,  "  cutting  back  " 
and  "  shortening  in  "  generally  mean  one  and  the  same  thing,  though  not  always.  Properly, 
*'  heading  in  "  is  a  generic  term,  relating  to  the  whole  tree  or  plant;  as,  to  "  head  in  '*  a  tree 
is  to  cut  off  a  portion  of  all  the  branches ;  '*  heading  in  "  is  most  usually  done  when  trees  are 
transplanted.  ^.  Shortening "  is  a  specific  term,  relating  to  one  or  more  branches ;  as,  to 
'*  ahort§n  '\a.branch  or  limb  is  to  cut  off  more  or  leu  of  it:  this  is  done  in  spring  and  fiill.  The 
tertt  ''ipruoiAg  "  ^vtll  cover  all  these  operations.  In  pruning  we  have  several  objects  in  view, 
some  of  which  you  have  mentioned,  and  may  '*  go  up  head ;"  but  primarily  we  *'  prune  "  to  give 
shape  or  form  to  a  tree  or  plant,  or  to  induce  and  promote  fruitfulness :  and  to  accomplish'these 
two  general  purposes,  we  often  prune  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  For  the  first,  pruning 
may  be  done  in  the  fall  or  early  in  spring ;  for  the  latter,  we  prefer,  generally,  the  month  of 
June;  but  where  trees  have  been  well  cared  for,  "  pinching"  alone  is  sufficient.  "  Pinching  " 
or  "  pinching  in  ''is. another  term  in  common  use  nut  alluded  to  by  J.  J.  M.  This  operation 
consists  in  taking  off  the  end  of  a  shoot  with  the  thumb  nail  and  forefinger,  and  is  always  per- 
formed during  the  growing  season,  while  the  branches  are  young  and  tender.  Its  object  is  to 
.check  the  growth  of  the  branch,  and  promote  the  formation  of  fruit  buds.  To  make  all  these 
.operations  perfectly  plain  would  require  a  number  of  engravings,  which  we  may  by-and-by  get 
up.  To  *'  prune  so  as. to  leave  no  lower  branches  '*  is  an  operation  analogous  to  cutting  off  a 
dog's  tail  close  behind  the  «ars.  We  now  hope  we  have  succeeded  in  giving  our  correspondent 
a  general  idea  of  the  proper  meaning  of  the  terms  above  mentioned,  and  he  may  therefore  "  go 
out  to  play;"  we  wish  we  could  have  a  good  time  with  him.  In  regard  to  Figs,  we  would 
recommend  the  Broinm  Turkey  and  Black  Ischia ;  you  ought  to  get  some  fruit  the  second  year. 
It  is  a  false  sentimeint  to  consider  fruit-growing  a  "  small  business ''  anywhere  where  fruit  will 
grow,  and  we  are  getting  **  bravely  over  it ''  here. — Ed.] 


Mr.  Editor  :— Id  your  lYbruary  number  I  find  the  American  Persimmon  called  the  '*  Amer- 
ican Medlar.'*  I  have  always  regarded  the  medlar  as  a  species  of  malus,  and^  like  other  trees 
of  that  genus,  as  hermaphrodite.  How  any  one  can  regard  the  persimmon  as  even  distinctly 
related  to  any  of  the  apple  figmiily  is  difficult  to  conceive.  The  persinmion  is  certainly  dicecious, 
and  the. arrangement  of  the  seeds  is  different  from  any  fruit  I  have  seen,  except  the  date.  Will 
not  you  .or  some  of  your  correspondents  give  us  information  respecting  the  botanical  character 
and  relaftens  of  both  of  the  above-named  fruits  7  Having  received  from  a  nurBer}'man  of  your 
State  several  j>eaches,  named  in  the  bill  and  on  the  label, "  Excelsior,"  I  was  surprised,  when 
they  put  forth  leaves,  to  find  a  part  of  them  exhibit  globose  glands,  and  apart  of  them  serrate 
leaves.  Having  written  to.him  on  the  subject,  he  informs  me  that  they  are  identically  the  same 
kind  of  peach,  "  one  bein^.a  scedlii^g  of  the  other."  Now  I  wish  to  be  informed,  through  your 
Able  periodical,  whotber  such  a  case  was  ever  known  as  that  serrated  peach-trees  were  exactiy 
like  others  with  glanda.  GRANDiEVUs. 

[Terms  are  .frequently  used  with  much  looseness,  particularly  in  their  popular  application 
The  Persimmon  and  Medlar  are  certainly  different,  and  yet  the  former  has  been  called  the 
American  Medlar  since  the  days  of  the  redoubtable  Captain  Smith.    A  reason  for  this  may 
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be  found  in  the  astringent  qnalitiet  common  to  both.  Another  name  for  the  Persimmon,  and  a 
more  appropriate  one,  it  the  Date  Plum.  The  Medlar  belongs  to  Pomaceae,  the  Persimmon  to 
£benacea!.  Their  botanieal  characters  may  be  summed  up  thus :  MespHus  (Medlar)— Icosandria, 
Bigynia.  Calyx  5  cleft,  superior ;  divisions  generally  foliaceous,  serrate ;  corolla  5  petalled  ; 
styles  2  to  5  ;  drupe  or  berry  with  from  2  to  5  bony  seeds.  Diospyroa  (Persimmon)— Dicecia, 
Octandria.  Staminate  Flower:  caJyz  4  to  6  cleft,  dilated  ;  corolla  pitcher  form,  4  to  6  cleft ; 
stamens  8,  16,  or  24  ;  often  2  anthers  on  a  filament.  Pistillate  flower :  calyx  and  corolla  like  the 
staminato  ;  stigmas  4  or  5;  beriy  8  to  12-seeded.  Varieties  are  sometimes  met  with  which  are 
seedless.  Your  peaches,  of  courite,  are  not  identical,  and  no  such  case  as  you  mention  has  ever 
been  known.— £d.] 

Mr.  Editor  :— I  have  been  looking  over  the  back  vols,  of  the  Horticulturist,  of  which 
I  am  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  complete  set,  where  I  find  almost  everything  I  want  information 
upon  except  the  cultivation  of  Sage.  Will  not  some  of  your  correspondents,  having  experience 
with  the  plant,  give  your  readers  the  best  mode  of  culture,  also  the  after-care  and  preparing 
for  market,  as  I  think  it  would  be  a  remunerative  crop  in  Ohio.  Mr.  Ghorlton,  in  some  of  the 
back  vols.,  gave  us  some  excellent  articles  upon  the  cultivation  of  several  kinds  of  vegetables ; 
perhaps  he  might  equally  as  well  interest  your  readers  with  an  article  upon  the  cultivation  of 
sage.  By-the-by,  all  who  have  not  already  obtained,  should  avail  themselves  of  your  proposal 
to  furnish  bound  vols,  from  1855  to  1859,  inclusive,  at  the  low  price  of  ten  dollars;  they  are 
cheap,  worth  double  the  money.  Wm.  Herdman. 

Eaton,  a.  May  4,  1860. 

[We  hope  Mr.  Chorlton,  or  some  other  correspondent,  will  respond  to  the  above  in  a  more 
elaborate  roannrir  than  we  can  indulge  in  at  this  moment.  Sage  is  propagated  by  seeds  and 
cuttings.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  spring,  in  drills,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  in  a 
carefully  prepared  border,  and  the  plants,  after  having  taken  on  a  few  leaves,  transplanted  into 
beds.  The  soil  should  be  warm,  well  pulverized,  and  enriched  pretty  liberally  with  old  nunure. 
Set  the  plants  two  feet  apart  in  rows,  and  the  rows  three  feet  apart;  but  if  not  hoed  by  hand, 
four  feet  will  be  necessary.  The  beds  must  be  kept  free  from  weeds  bj  an  occasional  hoeing. 
Cuttings  may  be  prepared  in  March,  or  before  the  plants  have  begun  to  grow ;  they  may  be 
from  four  to  six  inches  long,  and  should  be  cut  square  off*  close  beneath  an  eye  or  bud. 
Put  them  in  a  shady  border,  about  three  inches  deep,  and  water  occasionally  when  dry. 
After  they  have  become  well  rooted,  they  may  be  transplanted  as  directed  for  seedlings ;  but  it 
would  be  better  not  to  transplant  until  fall.  Cuttings  may  also  be  made  in  the  fall,  but  not  so 
well.  Sage  may  likewise  be  propagated  by  dividing  the  old  plants,  and  by  suckers.  In  the 
fall  or  early  in  spring  all  the  plants  should  be  nicely  trimmed  or  cut  in.  The  best  time  to 
gather  the  leaves  is  just  before  the  fiowers  have  expanded,  and  this  should  be  done  when  the 
weather  is  clear.  The  leaves  should  be  spread  out  on  a  floor  or  on  sheets  to  dry,  and  may 
afterwards  be  pulverized  or  not.  The  sage  is  a  perennial,  and  the  beds  may  be  kept  in  good 
condition  for  cutting  for  several  years. — £d.] 


"  Is  there  any  plan  by  which  a  small  greenhouse  can  be  heated  from  the  chimney  of  a  dwell- 
ing, by  means  of  pipes  ruunicg  back  of  the  grate  ?" — [We  know  of  no  means  by  which  a  small 
greenhouse  can  be  heated  in  a  satisfactory  manner  in  the  way  you  propose.  It  might  be  done 
by  means  of  a  water  back,  but  this  you  would  find  more  expensive  and  troublesome  than  an 
independent  heating  arrangement.  If  the  house  is  a  permanent  one,  we  would  advise  you  to 
put  in  a  small  boiler  and  pipes,  as  being  the  best,  and  in  the  end  the  cheapest — Ed.] 


Mr.  Editor  :<— I  notice  in  your  May  number  an  article  giving  the  writer's  opinion  of  the 
requirements  and  efficiency  of  Boilers,  with  your  promise  of  several  other  articles  on  the  same 
ibject.    Please  suggest  to  those  correspondents  who  are  willing  to  favor  us  with  their 
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rience  in  the  matter,  the  importance  of  giving  laota  and  figurei,  to  enable  na  to  eompare  their 
doioga  with  oar  own.  Let  them  give  the  ■jxe  and  height  of  the  houie  warmed,  number  of  feet 
mid  size  of  pipe,  diameter  or  area  of  the  fire-grate,  the  quantity  of  ooal  coaaumed  in  a  given 
time,  with  the  avenige  temperature  within  and  without  the  building  during  the  lame  time. 
Such  information  (with  joni  knowledge  of  the  writer  as  an  Asuranoe  of  its  reliability)  would  be 
of  great  benefit  to  your  readers,  and  to  practical  men,  worth  a  booh  filled  with  opinions. 
JDutchas  CbuRty,  Maff  16, 1860.  Yours  truly,  A  Reader. 

["A  Reader's  "  suggestion  is  to  the  point :  by  all  means  let  us  have  the  **  facts  and  fi^rures." 
We  find  a  couple  of  articles  on  hand  deficient  in  these  particulars,  and  shall  return  them  for 
amendment. — Ed.]  

Mr.  Editor  :— Dear  Sir,  I  give  to  you  my  experience  in  raising  grapes  in  the  way  Mr.  Biz- 
zell,  of  Clinton,  N.  C,  recommends.  Eight  years  ago  this  summer  I  tried  the  experiment  of 
pruning  the  Isabella,  shortening  in  after  three  or  four  bunches  had  formed ;  the  result  was  a  new 
crop,  as  stated  by  Mr.  B. ;  the  first  rotted,  the  second  did  not  rot,  but  ripened,  but  of  a  lighter 
color  than  the  first  crop  has  been  since  (as  before  that  I  had  not  had  any  to  get  ripe).  I  gath* 
ered  the  second  crop  on  the  day  of  the  Presidential  election  eight  years  since  this  coming  fall ; 
the  grapes  were  too  sour  for  any  use,  at  least  to  eat,  and  I  am  satisfied  nothing  can  be  gained 
by  the  discovery.  I  see  another  article  that  I  would  refer  to,  recommending  the  persimmon  as 
stocks  for  peach-trees.  I  have  tried  that ;  it  will  not  do,  and  your  readers  can  save  time  by  not 
trying  it;  no  good  would  result  from  it  if  it  would  answer,  for  the  reason  that  the  root  of  the 
persimmon  goes  too  straight  down  in  the  ground,  making  it  hard  to  got  op,  and  not  likely  to 
live  after  being  removed.  Yours,  Hugh  McLean. 

Beriei  Creek,  Harnet  Co.,  N.  C 

I  did  not  understand  the  pruning  of  the  Scuppernong  as  Mr.  B.  did,  but  simply  that  the  vines 
would  bear  pruning,  (which  up  to  that  time  had  not  been  agreed  to  by  cultivators  of  that  fine 
grape,)  and  without  pruning  it  could  not  be  got  on  an  arbor.  It  requires  but  little  pruning,  but 
will  bear  it  as  well  as  other  vines  after  the  leaves  have  grovni  to  fiiU  size ;  earlier  it  will  bleed 
or  run,  and  after  the  leaf  falls  will  do  the  same.  H.  McL. 

[The  above  contains  additional  testimony  in  regard  to  Mr.  Bizzeirs  mode  of  pruning  vines, 
and  it  would  seem  to  be  little  in  favor  of  its  out-door  application,  even  at  the  South.  We  should 
like,  however,  to  hear  firom  others  who  have  tried  it.  Of  course  the  persimmon  vnll  not  do  for 
stock  for  the  peach ;  we  so  stated  quite  distmctly,  though  in  a  playful  manner.— Ed.] 


Mr.  Editor  :— I  was  rather  astonished  to  see  Belle  de  Choisy  set  down  as  a  poor  bearer  in 
your  last  number.  With  me  it  bears  prodigious  crops,  beating,  in  this  respect,  the  May  Duke, 
which  is  notorious  as  a  bearer.  I  am  convinced  that  locality  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
success  or  failure  of  varieties.  For  instance,  the  Seckel  is  set  down  as  a  poor  grower  on  the 
quince  in  many  places  \  with  me  it  grows  remarkably  well  both  on  quince  and  pear,  making  on 
the  former  stock  a  growth  of  2  to  4  feet  a  season,  and  a  most  unexceptionable  form.  We  have 
lost  our  peach  crop  in  this  vicinity  entirely  this  year,  the  buds  being  winter-killed  ;  but  the 
apple  and  pear  promise  very  large  crops,  and  are  now  just  setting.  A  pear  orchard  planted  in 
1B53,  has  a  number  of  fruit  set  on  Bartlett,  Lawrence,  Dearborn's  Seedling,  D'AngouIdme, 
Easter  Beurr^  Seckel,  (few,)  Bloodgood,  Washington,  Belle  Lucrative,  Flemish  Beauty,  and 
Vicar  of  Winkfield.  **  He  that  plants  pears  plants  for  his  heirs,"  but  if  I  live  tUl  fall  I  shall 
reap  specimens  of  the  above  varieties  from  standards,  in  addition  to  a  peck  of  luscious  Bartletts 
from  eight  trees,  gathered  last  year.  Yours  truly, 

PikesviUe,  BalUmort  Co.,  Md,,  Moy  9,  1860.  J.  T.  CoUNClLHAM. 

[The  Belle  de  Choisy  is  undoubtedly,  in  general,  a  poor  bearer ;  but  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
n  some  localities  it  yields  a  generous  crop,  for  it  is  really  a  fine  fruit    Our  readers  would 
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be  doing  the  pomological  world  a  good  tervioe  by  sending  us  information  like  the  above,  since 
it  would  go  far  to  settle  many  mooted  points.  Let  each  make  a  record  of  the  particular  kinds 
of  fmtts  which  uniformly  succeed  well,  being  careful  to  admit  none  to  this  distinction  that  do 
not  clearly  come  within  its  terms. — Eo.] 


What  Peach-Trees  Shall  we  Plajtt?— Mr.  Editor:— Hero  in  the  Great  West— on 
the  banks  of  the  Upper  Mississippi — I  am  happy  to  say,  the  subject  of  FruitCulture  is  yearly 
meeting  with  more  attention.  The  fact  is  beginning  to  be  made  manifest,  that  the  growing  of 
fine  fruits  for  market  is  about  as  pajpng  a  business  as  one  can  be  engaged  in.  And  the  further 
great  fact  is  daily  becoming  better  understood  by  the  masses,  that  the  fruit  orchard  or  the  fruit 
garden  can  be  made  to  contribute  very  largely  to  the  "  good  living  *'  of  a  family.  Few  people 
heretofore  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  that  important  truth.  They  have  regarded  pears  and 
fine  berries,  and  even  apples  and*peaches,  as  mere  luxuries,  to  be  partaken  of  but  seldom,  and 
only  to  gratify  the  appetite,  and  not  as  articles  of  food  to  be  had  daily,  with  a  little  effort,  in  the 
greatest  profusion,  from  January  to  December.  There  is  a  work  of  regeneration  going  on  in 
the  land  in  this  matter.  Every  fruit-grower  who  loves  his  calling— every  member  of  a  Horti- 
cultural  Society— should  consider  himself  a  missionary  in  the  cause,  and  labor  to  bring  about 
the  great  end.  And  we  ought  all  to  desire  the  success  of  the  Horticulturist,  as  one  of  the 
most  efficient  agents  in  the  work.  But  I  am  wandering  from  my  proposed  subject.  I  come 
back  to  the  question  standing  as  the  caption  of  this  article. 

A  few  days  since,  at  a  meeting  of  a  Horticultural  Society,  the  question  was  asked  me,  "  If 
you  were  planting  one  thousand  peach-trees,  what  proportion  of  them  should  be  seedlings  ?  " 
I  answered  somewhat  hastily,  **I  should  want  eight  or  nine  hundred  of  them  to  be  such,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  hardiest  improved  sorts."  The  object  of  this  communication  is  to  repeat 
the  question  to  you  and  your  readers,  and  to  inquire  how  nearly  was  I  right. 

I  believe  it  is  a  conceded  fact  that  seedlings,  as  a  general  thing,  are  not  only  more  hardy,  but 
are  surer  bearers.  This  is  the  prevailing  opinion  in  this  region ;  and  I  state  it  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  views  of  cultivators  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  So  far  as  my  observation  extend- 
ed, during  the  recent  winters  that  were  so  disastrous  to  fruit-trees,  the  finer  varieties  of  the 
peach  were  the  first  to  suffer.  How  far  this  is  true,  as  a  general  fact,  I  am  unable  to  say.  So, 
in  regard  to  their  bearing  qualities :  seedlings  are  more  certain  bearers,  and  are  less  liable  to 
have  their  fruit-buds  killed  by  extreme  changes  in  winter  or  nipping  frosts  in  the  spring. 

If  these  be  facts,  then,  ought  we  not  to  plant  largely  of  seedlings,  rather  than  of  the  budded 
varieties  7  I  would  not  plant  seedlings  indiscriminately.  Some  of  them— more  particularly  of 
tho  yellow  sorts— are  noted  for  coming  true  to  the  parent  kind  ;  and  should  we  not  do  all  in  our 
power  to  test  that  quality  in  the  peach,  and,  if  possible,  develop  and  improve  it  ?  Some  are 
said  to  possess  it  in  an  eminent  degree.  We  have  in  this  region  a  very  fine  yellow  sort,  known 
as  FdCt  Rareripe, — a  seedling  of  twenty  years  ago  from  Massachusetts,  which  is  uniformly  prop- 
agated from  the  seed.  We  have  also  some  others,  but  which  have  not  been  sufficiently  proven 
to  enable  me  to  speak  confidently  of  their  merits.  Some  of  them  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal 
to  the  best  of  the  cultivated  varieties. 

The  subject  seems  to  be  one  of  great  importance,  and  worthy  of  more  attention  than  it  is 
receiving  at  the  hands  of  nurserymen  and  others.  T.  G. 

Hamilton,  III. 

[We  are  glad  of  this  additional  testimony  that  fruit-culture  is  growing  more  and  more  in 
favor  at  the  West  It  is  an  entirely  mistaken  notion  to  regard  fruit  as  a  luxury  for  the  rich ; 
it  is,  in  truth,  an  article  of  food,  and  so  ought  to  be  common  to  all.  If  every  fruit-grower,  and 
every  member  of  our  Horticultural  Societies,  would  regard  himself,  and  act,  as  a  '*  missionary," 
this  happy  condition  would  soon  be  brought  about  In  regard  to  Seedling  Peaches,  we  should 
hardly  venture  to  plant  the  large  proportion  our  correspondent  names,  even  though  we  knew 
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the  pits  had  beeo  carefully  selected  from  the  best  kinds.  It  is  true  that  the  Peach  more  neariy 
reproduces  itself  from  the  pit  than  other  fruits ;  but  it  is  also  true  tbat  the  peculiar  diseases  te 
which  the  peach  is  subject  are  perpetuated  by  the  pit  as  well  as  by  the  bud.  On  the  whole, 
we  should  prefer  to  plant  the  largest  proportion  of  well-known  and  reliable  old  kinds,  and  trust 
only  to  such  seedlings  as  we  knew  to  be  from  vigorous  Aid  healthy  trees  of  approved  varieties. 
Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  we  believe  the  chances  of  getting  peach-trees  free  from 
disease  are  pretty  equally  divided  between  seedlings  and  budded  stock.  The  utmost  care  is 
needed  in  both  cases,  to  secure  healthy  stocks  and  healthy  buds.  We  hope  some  of  oar  old 
peach-growers  will  give  us  their  views  on  this  point. — Ed.] 
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The  Winter  in  England. ~The  past  winter  has  been  one  of  great  seyerity  in  England. 
'*  Somerset/*  in  Turner* t  Ftoritt,  thus  describes  its  effect :  This,  the  most  memorable  season 
which  has  occurred  for  many  years,  has  in  many  places  thinned  out  the  survivors  of  former 
years,  and  what  have  been  only  partially  killed  by  the  frosts  of  winter,  are  likely  to  die  outright 
through  the  influence  of  the  bitter,  parching  wind  now  prevailing ;  and  which,  blowinfr  from  the 
north-east,  seems  to  wither  up  vegetation  as  it  passes  over  it,  worse,  if  posmble,  thnn  the  frosts 
of  winter.  We  are  witnesses  of  the  effects  of  this  piercing  blast  daily  on  tender-foliaged  plants, 
and  sub-hardy  Couiferse.  With  us  Pinus  apulcensis,  patula,  and  MontezumsD  are  dead,  or 
nearly  so ;  P.  ayacahulte,  Lindleyana,  Persica,  and  halepenstM,  much  injured ;  Cupressus  Oo- 
veniana  and  thurifera,  browned,  but  not  dead ;  C.  funebris,  dead  (this  plant  is  not  worth  a  further 
trial) ;  Pinus  instgnis,  uninjured,  and  Pseudo-strobus  ditto.  I  name  these,  as  in  some  places  they 
are  considered  tender.  We  have  lonp^  since  given  up  all  the  long-leaved  kinds  of  Pinus,  as  too 
tender  for  our  climate,  excepting  Hartwegii,  which  is  safe  here,  at  which  I  am  surprised,  as  it 
is  generally  reported  tender.  All  the  rest,  including  P.  Bungeana,  A.  Cephalonica,  Webbiana, 
and  Brunoniana,  are  safe ;  the  latter  only  very  slightly  injured.  Cephalonica  is  as  hardy  as 
Pinsapo,  when  it  gets  up  a  few  feet  in  height ;  Webbiana  is  injured  only  by  spring  frosts  (the 
cold  of  winter  does  not  seem  to  affect  it  while  dormant,  but  when  the  young  grovrth  commences 
it  is  tender  as  a  cucumber) ;  Bays  and  Laurestinus  browned  in  exposed  places ;  hybrid  Rhodo- 
dendrons in  many  places  killed  down  to  the  ground,  particularly  the  scarlet  crosses;  strange  to 
say,  many  of  the  Sikkim  varieties  are  perfectly  hardy,  standing  untouched  by  the  side  of  hybrids 
from  garden  varieties  quite  dead.  Garrya  elliptica  dead  in  places ;  the  said  to  be  hardy  Cbusan 
Palm  quite  dead,  which  is  a  loss,  as  it  was  likely  to  be  largely  introduced  into  garden  scenery ; 
the  gold-blotched  Coltsfoot  from  the  same  country  (China),  killed  to  the  ground,  but  where  a 
little  litter  was  placed  over  the  crowns  of  the  roots  they  are  alive ;  the  Euooymus  and  Arbutus 
injured  only  in  exposed  places.  Lardizabala  tritemata,  against  a  wall,  alive.  We  have  only  a 
kind  of  purple  Broccoli  left,  and  the  hard  white  dwarf  Bussian.  All  other  vegetables,  except 
Borecoles,  were  destroyed.  

The  Scarlet-Fruited  Aubergine.— The  Aubergine,  or  mad  apple  with  scarlet  fruit 
{Solanum  Pseudo-Mdongma  of  Tenore),  has  been  introduced  into  France  by  M.  Louesse,  one  of 
onr  most  distinguished  horticulturists,  who  received  the  seeds  of  it  from  Portugal  some  years 
affo.  The  first,  being  probably  not  ripe  enough,  did  not  grow ;  a  second  package  gave  better 
results.  This  plant  is  an  annual ;  its  stalk,  straight  and  green,  attaining  the  height  of  a  metre 
and  more ;  the  alternate  leaves,  supported  by  a  petiole,  are  many-lobed,  with  nerves  strongly  pro- 
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jeeting  on  the  lower  surface,  ai  rough  to  the  touch  as  those  of  some  Yerbascura ;  they  are, 
towards  the  middle  of  thepUnt,  about  0.15  metres  long,  0.22  wide.  The  flowers  have  nothing 
very  remarkable,  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  fruit,  which  acquires,  by  degrees,  nearly  the  size  of  a 
hen's  egg ;  it  Is  pendent,  two  or  three  together,  in  consequence  of  the  bifurcation  of  the  stalks; 
its  form  is  oval  and  flat ;  the  two  transverse  diameters  are  from  0.05  metres  to  0.06  metres, 
llie  length  is  0.07  metres ;  there  are  observed  some  deep,  longitudinal,  parallel  furrows,  placed 
with  some  regularity  on  the  two  flat  surfaces,  generally  with  three  on  each.  Its  color  is  a  fine 
tint  of  aurora,  or  more  often  brilliant  red  scarlet.  Tenore  said  that  they  are  more  or  less  min- 
gled with  green,  but  we  have  not  observed  this  latter  color.  The  interior  consists  of  two  irregular 
cells,  containing  numerous  kidney-shaped  seeds.    It  ripens  at  the  beginning  of  autumn. 

The  culture  of  this  plant  is  almost  that  of  others  of  the  same  nature  ;  it  requires  much  heat, 
a  rich  and  well-manured  soil,  and  abundant  watering.  The  seed  is  sown  on  a  bed,  at  the  end  of 
March  or  b^inning  of  April,  and  replanted  in  beds.  H.  Louesse  advises  nipping  the  end  of  the 
shoots,  and  cutting  off  a  certain  number  of  useless  branches ;  thus  favoring  the  development  of 
the  fruit.  It  is  very  probable  this  plant  could  be  cultivated  in  pots,  as  the  Solanum  ovigerum. 
The  Solanum  GUo  of  Raddi,  regarded  at  first  by  Lenore  as  a  distinct  species,  is  only  a  simple 
variety  of  the  one  of  which  we  are  speaking ;  it  is  distinguished  from  it,  upon  the  authority  of 
Tenore,  by  the  color  of  the  fruit,  and  likewise  by  its  sour  and  sharp  taste,  while  the  fruit  of  the 
Solanum  Pseudo-melongeua  is  insipid.  Dunal  informs  us,  however,  that  this  fruit  is  esteemed, 
and  the  plant  cultivated  in  all  the  Spanish  and  Brazilian  provinces  bordering  on  the  tropics.  It 
must  here  necessarily  acknowledge  the  influence  of  the  climate.  Under  that  of  Paris,  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  fruit  acquires  the  proper  qualities  to  be  eatable,  and  the  scarlet 
Aubergine  remains  simply  an  ornamental  plant,  which  one  could  associate  with  or  substitute  for 
the  egg-pUmt  (Saianum  ovigerum  of  Dunal).  M.  Louesse  has  observed  that  the  vulgar  name  of 
Aubergine,  Tomate,  is  false,  and  relates  more  probably  to  the  Solanum  Texanhtm,  a  neighboring 
species,  the  fruit  of  which  is  flat  and  projecting  at  the  sides,  and  the  stalk  deep  violet,  and  full 
of  thorns. — Abistidb  Ddpius,  in  Revue  Hortieole, 

The  Sucar  Cantaloupe.— Facility  of  cultivation,  abundant  production,  and,  above  all,  a 
most  agreeable  flavor,  assign  to  the  Cantaloupes  the  first  rank  among  all  the  races  of  Melons. 
The  markete — those  of  Paris,  at  least — have  nothing  superior ;  and  in  the  establishment  of  the  rich 
amateur,  with  the  epicure  who  is  proud  of  assembling  in  his  kitchen  garden  the  best  varieties 
of  this  delicious  fruit,  the  Cantaloupes  always  form  a  species  of  basis  or  staple,  that  which  is 
cultivated  on  the  largest  scale ;  the  others,  so  to  speak,  are  only  accessories.  From  the  well- 
merited  predilection  of  which  it  is  the  object,  it  does  not,  however,  follow,  that  the 
Cantaloupe  of  any  variety  is  a  fruit  of  unexceptionable  quality  in  every  respect ;  it  presents, 
on  the  contrary,  certain  deficiencies,  for  which,  it  is  surprising  to  know,  no  remedy  has  been 
sought  for  a  long  time  past.  Thus,  without  speaking  of  its  variable  quality — which  often 
requires  that  several  fruit  shall  be  cut  in  order  to  find  one  really  good— it  must  be 
acknowledged,  as  a  serious  fault,  that  the  rind  is  so  thick  that  it  is  rare  to  find  the  flesh  equal 
to  half  the  weight  of  the  fruit;  there  is  therefore  a  considerable  loss,  which  ought,  if  possible, 
to  be  avoided. 

An  agriculturist  of  the  District  of  Ch&teau-Renard  (lioiret),  M.  Bailly,  turning  to  account  the 
extreme  facility  with  which  the  Melons  may  be  artificially  fecundated  among  themselves,  has 
produced,  by  the  aid  of  the  Prescott  Cantaloupe  and  of  the  Sugar  Melon  of  Tours,  a  mixed 
race,  which,  from  its  double  origin,  he  has  named  Sugar  Cantaloupe.  This  variety  shows  itself 
exempt  from  the  defects  noted  in  the  previous  paragraph,  and  for  several  years  has  always 
reproduced  itself  with  such  uniformity  that  it  may  now  be  considered  as  perfectly  fixed.  Its 
exterior  characteristics  are  precisely  those  of  a  Cantaloupe.  Its  form  is  a  spheroid,  slightly 
flattened,  with  sides  somewhat  ridged,  entirely  free  from  the  scales  or  tubercles  found  on  seve- 
ral races  of  Cantaloupes ;  the  rind  is  quite  smooth,  of  a  pale  green,  passing  to  straw  yellow  at 
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maturity ;  the  flesh,  of  a  deep  orange,  eqiiali  In  balk  or  in  weight  more  than  threeqnartera  of 
the  fruit ;  it  la  fragrant,  meltiiif?,  very  augary,  and  extends,  without  any  line  of  separation,  quite 
to  the  rind,  which  never  exceeds  I  centimetre  in  thickness. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  the  Sugar  Cantaloupe  superior  to  every  other  Cantaloupe,  and 
it  appears  to  us  impossible  that  it  should  not  be  deservedly  appreciated  by  all  those  who  will 
give  it  a  trial. 

M.  Bailly  has  kindly  sent  us  a  paper  on  the  cultivation  of  this  melon  In  the  open  ground, 
which  we  reproduce  textually.  It  oootaios  information  which  it  appears  to  us  must  be  useful 
to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  melons  for  market,  and  who  operate  on  a  Ur^ 
extent  of  ground. 

*'  This  variety  of  Melon  (Sugar  Cantaloupe)  is  not  more  difficult  to  cultivate  than  the  other 
varieties  of  Cantaloupe.  For  early  crops,  I  sow  it  in  pott  placed  in  a  hotbed  in  the  month  of 
January  or  February.  I  nuke  two  pinchinjrg,  to  determine  the  position  of  4  princy>al  branches. 
Aiterwards  I  plant  them  out  where  they  are  to  remain,  on  a  new  hotbed,  covered  with  a  firame 
or  bell  glass.  Each  plant  should  have  a  space  of  1  square  metre  at  least.  If  these  are  well 
managed  they  will  give  ripe  fruit  in  the  month  of  June.  AH  pruning  should  be  avoided,  but  the 
branches  should  be  so  trained  as  to  take  a  proper  direction  for  entirely  covering  the  soil. 

"^he  cultivation  in  the  open  ground  is  more  simple,  less  costly,  and  gives  a  larger  yield  of 
fruit  of  very  much  better  quality.  It  can  be  practised  in  a  garden  or  in  the  field,  proTlded  tiie 
soil  is  of  good  quality.  The  ground  should  be  covered  with  good  manure  to  the  depth  of  6  or  6 
centimetres ;  this  is  to  be  deeply  and  thoroughly  worked  in  by  the  spade.  Then  make,  at 
distances  of  1  3-10  to  1  5-10  metres,  holes  of  30  centimetres  square  by  15  centimetres  deep, 
which  are  to  be  filled  with  thoroughly  rotted  manure,  and  on  this  are  set  out  the  melon  plants 
previously  brought  forward  in  a  hotbed.  The  plants  are  set  out  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  May.  No  pruning  of  any  kind  is  to  be  practised,  but  the  4  or  5  principal  branches  are  to 
have  a  suitable  direction  given  them.  From  the  commencement  of  the  heats  in  June  the  earth 
should  be  covered  with  a  coating  of  manure,  and  the  plants  should  be  watered  abundantly  twice 
a  week.  The  only  care  required  until  the  maturity  of  the  fruit— which  oommenoes  in  August^ 
is  to  keep  the  ground  free  from  weeds,  and  to  water  during  droughts.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  summer  heats,  the  earth  becomes  entirely  covered  with  the  broad  leaves,  hiding  the  firuit 
and  sheltering  it  from  the  intensity  of  the  sun's  rays.  It  then  grows  and  ripens  in  the  shade, 
nourished  by  the  sap,  which,  circulating  through  the  numerous  yegetable  organs,  does  not  reach 
the  fruit  until  after  having  been  properly  elaborated.  The  melons  cultivated  in  this  manner 
acquire  a  richness  and  a  fragrance  not  found  in  those  subjected  to  continued  mutilations  for  the 
purpose  of  enlarging  and  improving  the  fruit.  I  consider  the  frequent  cutting  of  the  branches  a 
very  injurious  operation,  and  I  can  not  do  otherwise  than  recommend  entire  abstinence  from  it 
Each  melon  plant,  cultivated  as  I  have  just  pointed  out,  will  ripen  3  or  4  fruit,  weighing  about  3 
kilogrammes  a  piece.  They  must  be  allowed  to  ripen  under  the  leaves,  and  must  not  be  exposed 
to  the  sun,  as  this  bums  them,  hastens  the  maturity  too  rapidly,  and  prevents  them  from  acquir- 
ing those  good  qualities  which  time  alone  can  give.  Notwithstanding  its  origin  in  a  warm  cli- 
mate, the  melon  does  not  like  too  high  a  temperature,  and  the  fruit  is  l>etter  in  France  than  in 
Africa.  This  shows  without  doubt  that  the  maturity  ia  too  rapid  in  the  latter. — Front  the  Revue 
Hortieole. 
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a  tf.  SAZTON,  BABKEB  A  Go. 


HOWARD  DANIELS, 

Architect  and  Landeci^e  Gardener, 


>MJmWAV,  mtW  T«B1 


WAMTE8,  (k«  bMk  ItambM*  of  H«tHaHltaifat.  -ftom  Joly,  ISM,  to  JMinwy,  1854, 

.      Addim  CILSAXION, 




rEB  ft  BAKES 

OILIBKATIB 


'S 


F     .^^^-T'-i^.. 


aif' 


\ 


4.95  Broad-w^ay,  New-York. 

18  Summer  Str«et,  BosIob. 
730  Chestnut  Street,  Fbtiadelpliim. 
137   Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore. 
58  West  Fourth  Street*  OmainnMiL 

nr  AQ^moU§  intdilfU  principal  eiUf  ttutt  fftWtffeti 

A  irSW  STTLB-FBICB,  tOO. 

Tras  MAchlnet  mw  from  two  rpooh,  and  form  a  mud 

of  OBoqaaUtd  stronKth.  benn^.  and  olMtiSlty,  wbMi  wlB 

KOT  rip,  eren  If  ertrj  foarth  stitch  be  ciU.    Tliey  art  oo* 

«MstiMabl7  tbo  bMt  In  the  market  for  fkmily  ue. 

MarsmD  fob  a  aEcuLAR. 


OPUnONB  OJ*  TSB  FBBSb. 

Qrwwr  A  BakOT*a  ia  Om  boat— jImmt.  il^rftfMMwrM. 
t»  aU  of  vbloh  tlM  Drtbmms  aajs,  Amen.— 7Wftt»«»4. 
It  la  aU  tkat  It  alafana  to  h^^ImUptmdmi, 

Itbaadi  to  bs  mso  to  bo  af|>radat«d.-*i^5^Jter>. 

A4BB«aa  for  vooloni,  ttnao,  or  eottoa.— ilmar.  jMMBIJiL 

Wo  flko  OroTor  M  Baker'a  boat— lodOa*  RTreflfit 

HWIiieklalbaboatr    Ororor  A  Bakar'a.-/M«wte4. 

Snporlor  to  aU  othara.-ir«r>o«ry.  -»'-—. 

We  bare  bo  baaitatlpo  ia  rooommeodlna  It.— J^rvaa 

n  nqatroa  bo  ra  apooUng.— J^n^gWT 

fta*  Ibmlly  naa  tbor  are  aDriTaUod.~/>(atfy  Jf*tM. 

Aey  aaw  a  toaa  that  wffi  not  rip.  -  (\mrbr. 

II  parforoM  Bob^  and  ezpodltiooity.— iRMm4i»ar 

Eamarbabla  for  ftrraaosi  of  tfm.-^OiUttu, 

Adaplad  to  aU  kl&da  of  ttmitj  mmtng^abm'vm. 

Best  adapted  for  family  uae.— i>ay  Atok. 

We  do  not  beaiute  to  recommend  it.— ChrmUrU 

It  wmn  ■trMfhr,  and  doea  not  rip.— iM>  lUn^^mfM. 

Tba  prtBoa  of  loTontloaa.— iVoC  Ch»m!lm%nn 

It  la  voman'B  beet  Mend.—  Weekly  ^Vim. 

We  fire  oor  preference  to  Ororer  k  B«ker'g.—  t-JruL 

rtt  moat  bleesed  InrenUon.— JMiUr'o  MaQatlut 

It  makes  pleaaore  of  i6i\.—Jht*>ning  J\tat. 

Tha  (krorlu  for  Csoittj  va9.^£ro0klyn  Star. 

We  blf(hty  appr«ototo  their  ^^tie.—AmfH'  an  .^fU,. 

It  »ew»  a  seam  that  will  noi  rip.—  ITmA,  Union. 

Cannot  be  too  higlilj  recomzneD<lc-d.—  Tf>nn  P^tpUMt 

Ororer  k  Baker's  is  the  hv%i.~NtiHUtiQdifH  JuumaL 

The  beat  In  «ee.^/>Mto<^  .invmrtt. 

Not  liable  to  fr«C  out  of  order.  >  WmtcJutt^-  Jtf. 

The  most  coo  Ten  ieot  in  ^aik^—Cliimgo  h'titm  LMUr. 

Theeheapest  and  best— A>>.'m}  R'A/^. 

The  moat  sueccasfkl  lOTrnitoA— iMfnA^Mibf^  Ca^ 

Is  easUj  managed  and  ui(dci>u><Ml.*-iur<  J'U*insJkim» 

Grower  A  BakerN  Is  thebe  f— oo-^/n  D^„t,^  ,uL      '' 

Has  flreo  entire  satlaCaction.^<WaHI/  Esn'-ml*fr 

Ororer  k  Baker*.  Is  easHy  maiuLied.- /•!•;«*.  nmm 

rorchase  a  Ororer  A  Baker.  -Kfmini  GazrtU 

Win  do  moat  boaatlftd  sewing.— if  ffsnAnrtf  D^n,. 

It  wUi  not  get  oat  of  order. -^ti^wm  Afhm^tym. 

OoBunend  as  to  Ororer  k  Baker's.— i^priM(MCe^  lf<\mfi 

It  Is  a  deed  of  emaiicipatloo  to  wom\n.—ffliMahtdiJbmr 

vrui  do  better  sewing  tbeo  bf  baod.— <;^eoa  CkmHtt" 

Win  do  all  the  sewing  of  a  f)uBi^wC/«i0i^  /ta/is 


THE 


Amerioa.—A  hardy  cllmbinf  NofMtte.  Strong  planto  of  tbia  beandfut  Hose  will  be  ready 
for  delivery  afler  the  first  of  November,  1859. 

Cinderella,  or  the  FViiry  cumber ;  ft  bapdj  cUmbiilg  Hois^tto  of  (leUcioUH  fragrance. 
Price  of  America  $3  00,  Cioderella  $1  50  ;  one'of  each  $4  00.  A  few  extra  sized  plaDt< 
of  Amtrica,  five  to  six  feet  high,  with  good«Maod  branehee  $6  00 ;  extra  siied  GlndereMas 


•2  60 


Nov.  tf. 


Addre« 


THOMAS  0.  WARD, 

Box  93O9  KTashinfftoiit  D.  G 


RIXRAL  IMPEOVEWENTS. 

The  snbeoriber  devotes  his  attention  exckielvely  ie  the  knpnMnement  of  Countrv  Residences* 
Parks,  Cemeteries,  &c.  His  designs  are  drawn  up  so  as  to  be  practically  applicable  to  the 
pnrpoeet /or  irhklk  Umj  are  loteiMiBd ;  the  posMoii  of  eve^  lute  and  ehrnb  careki^jJudlcated, 
with  attcompmnying  references  and  remarlcs  explanatory  of  the  particalar  featares  to  be 
developed,  and  a  list  of  the  liind  luid  iinantity  of  fUm^wtfiirH^  their  completion. 

References  famished  if  required. 


WnUAM  SAUNDERS, 


OBBlBLftlVTOWlV,  P« 


^^*- 


-» 


WINSHIP'S 


HEFHICEBATOHS 


r  -^^'■^■. 


Polar  breezes  constaDtly  circalatc  through  these  RefHgerators,  which 
are  warranted  to  keep  Pish,  Flesh,  and  Pmits,  each  article  retaining  its  pe- 
culiar flavor.  In  fact,  it  is  the  only  perfect  preserver.  Made,  and  for  sale 
Cle  and  retail,  by 
BimniATJ.,  HETOB  4  CO. 
_ -. 


STEABNS  &  MABYm 


SALAMANDER  SAFES, 

"WITH    RIOH*S    I^^PROVEMIENT, 
BECUBBD  BT  THE  GELEBBATED 

lA  BELLE  POWDEE  k  BUEGLAE  PBOOF  LOCK, 

WSiCH  M  AUtO^UJITABUB  F02f  STOMB9,  DWfilXIIirOSf  *e. 

No.  40  nURRAT  STREET,  New  Tork. 

And  67  O-RAVIER  STREET,  New  Orleans. 
aREAT  FIRE  IN  COLUMBITS,  GkL 

JHmots.  0VBAB1V0  *  MAUTm,  (hbtmbitM,  JwH  15lA,  186f . 

No.  40  HOBBAT  Simn,  Nkw  Tokk. 

QBCTLSHBr— Inclomd  I  hand  yon  a  slip  from  the  Dmfy  Newt,  published  in  thfe  tAij,  giTing 
an  account  of  the  fire  that  burned  the  Alabama  Warehouse.  King,  Allen  &  Carmak  bad  one 
of  jour  L^rfe  Sm  ^>b,  'Wikdm'm  Patent,  with  folding  doors,  in  which  wace  their  ralitahle 
books  and  papers.  It  stood  on  a  brick  column  14  feet  high,  which  put  it  on  a  level  with  our 
office  floor.  Under  the  floor  was  cotton  in  bales  (sereral  hundred)  stored  up  to  the  floor ;  the 
heat  of  Fbor  ThoaMUid  Baloa,  tbe  Bomliig  of  tlitt  Floor,  and  tbe  FaUing  in  of  tlio 
Roof  upon  the  Safe,  made  an  intense  heat  After  tbe  front  wall  fell  in,  the  Safe  was  seen 
by  thonsands,  standing  in  iU  place  Red  Hot  for  6  Boonk  Two  days  alter  we  sooceeded 
In  getting  to  it,  and  on  opening  it,  we  found  Bverytfaing  "All  Right'*  Tbe  varnish  had 
Rtained  a  few  loom  men  only,  very  slightly.  I  write  this  supposing  you  would  feel  an  interest 
in  knowing  what  had  become  of  one  of  your  best  Iron  Safes. 

SepL  i2mo.  Tours,  respectfully,  JOHBf  W.  Kllf  G« 


BRIGHrS  NEW  BOOR  ON  THE  GRAPE. 


# 


WILLIAM   BRiaH'i, 

of  Philadelphia,- having  returned  ftom  England,  respeotfully  informs  Pomelogbtt 
and  the  Public  at  large,  that  his  New  Work  on  the  Culture  of  tbe  Orape  la  now 
ready  for  delivei7.    It  is  entitled, 

Bright's  Biaglft  Stem,  Ihnurf  and  Bmewal  djtm  of  Gnq^  Cnttnre, 

Adapted  to  the  Vineyard,  the  Grapery,  and  tbe  FraMog  of  VhMS  in  Pols,  oo  Trellisea, 

ArboH,  &c. 

In  this  work  Full  Directions  are  given  for  Cultivating  and  KruiUng  P6t  Vines :  a  new 
System  of  Pruning  for  the  Vineyard ;  New  Method  of  Making  Vine  tioniers  ;  New  Manage- 
ment of  Cold  Grapery ;  New  Views  on  Fertiliiing  the  Grape. 

This  is  not  a  compilation  of  old  matter  respecting  the  Vine,  but  ▲  poult  orioikal  wobk« 
full  of  new  suggestions  for  planting,  pruning,  training,  and  froiting  the  Grape,  nader  all 
kinda  of  caUaie ;  dimivn  from  peifoual  e|[p^eDot,  and  recently  oonfirmed  by  the  opioicma  of 
the  best  Grape-growers  in  England. 

.I^^^Prioevf  the  work  FIFTY  CBNTi>  per  siagta  copy.  Sent  by  amil  to  all  parts  of  tbe 
United  States  and  Canada,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  tbe  price.  Postage  stamps  received  in 
payiaent 

/ar- A  Ubeial  DiMOonnt  to  the  Trade.    Address, 

WILLIAM  BRIGHT,  627  Market  St,  Phila.,  Pa. 

^  M-mrmi,  BiainsH  tkH^^ 

gj«a  Wl^lBiale  AgeDte,  S6  Pwk  Bow,  New  York. 


IMPROVED  HOT  WATER  APPARATUS, 


COISBRVATORUS,  GKAPBKIBS,  FOKCIflO  PITS,  PUBLIC  BDILDIROS,  BATHS,  DWELLINGS 

This  Boiler  is  a  newGombination  of  the  tubular  and  cylinder  principle,  is  made  of  he%Yj 
wrought  and  cast-iron,  is  perfectly  safe  against  cracking  and  breathing,  and  is  the  most  EFFI 
QIENT.  ECONOMICAI%  AND  SIMPXaB  HBATBR  yet  offered  to  the  pubUe. 

QraporiM  and  OreenlicmMS  Fariilflhod  and  Fitted  up  at  the  ahortest  notloe. 

WILSON  ft  Co.,  21  Centre  Street,  New  York. 

IV  PI.IT1WBIVIO  nV  AI.I.  ITS  BRAIfCKBB. 

[Frvia  fla  AveUUeU*  and  Mtdumiat  Journal.] 
Of  all  plans  hitherto  adopted  for  warming  and  ventilating  birildings,  those  in  which  water 
is  employed  to  convey  the  heat  from  the  fire  to  the  air,  are,  in  principle  and  in  effect,  superior 
and  to  be  preferred.  That  raft,  even  temperature  of  the  air,  with  all  its  moiHtuie  and 
yitality  retained,  which  is  so  essential  to  health  and  buoyancy  of  spirit,,  and  absolutely  ao- 
cessary  for  the  proper  growth  of  p  ants,  in  greenhouBes,  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way  ko 
perfectly,  and  at  so  small  an  expense. 

Quite  a  number  of  styles  of  heaters  haye  been  proposed  and  used  for  the  purpose  One  of 
the  laAesi,  and  probably  the  best  of  which,  is  represented  by  the  annezed  figure,  llie  huge 
drawing  in  the  centre  represents  it  as  applied  to  a  grapery  or  greenhouse.  Fig.  1  is  a  ver- 
tical section  of  the  heater,  and  Ffg.  2  a  perspective  view.  The  beater  consists  of  two  cylin- 
ders, one  within  the  other,  the  inner  one  forming  the  fire-chamber,  while  the  space  between 
the  two  is  filled  with  water,  the  whole  being  placed  on  a  cast-iron  base,  forming  the  ash-pit. 
From  one  side  of  the  fire-chamber  an  exit  pipe  is  affixed  for  the  escape  of  th6  gases  of  com- 
bustion. The  waterjacliet  has  two  openings— one  at  or  near  the  bottom,  and  one  at  the  top. 
Inside  the  fire-chamber  are  a  series  of  bent  tubes,  terminating  at  one  end  in  the  waterjaclcet 
at  the  sides  Just  above  the  fire,  and  at  the  other  end,  in  the  top  of  the  fire^luunber.  There 
are  twenty  of  these  tubes  arranged  in  two  circles,  thus  securing  a  large  amount  of  beating 
surface  la  a  small  compass.  The  water  enters  at  the  lower  opening,  as  shown  by  the  arrows, 
passes  through  the  tubes,  is  heated,  and  passes  out  at  the  upper  opening  into  the  room  to  be 
warmed,  whence  it  returns,  after  parting  with  its  caloric,  to  the  heater  again ;  thiui  keeping  . 
up  a  constant  ciroalation,  the  rapidity  of  whieh  is  grealty  enhanced  by  the  trrangeraent  of 
the  heating  tubes,  lliis  boiler  may  be  made  entirely  of  cast-iron,  pactced  at  the  joints,  and. 
held  together  by  bolts  in  such  a  manner  that  should  it  become  necessary  it  can  be  taken  in 
pieces  and  put  together  again  in  an  hour's  time,  thereby  giving  great  fiaoiUties  for  repair. 

lf«  undtMtapd  that  m«  of  41mm  hfntort-  b  mom  bMns  eraot«i  in  the  Urge  gnpery  of  Mr.  Ajwmovo.  at 
B«f«NL  H.  #.,  siiQsVShiA  U>  ttpMT  MWiiaadrtd^laet  of  four  Inch  ptpc  ^MeMaiM  have  beta  taken  ta  saeore  a 
patent  for  the  Improveiaent 


OFFICE    OF 

GDTTA  PERCHA  AND  GLASS  ROOFIBG 

28  CEDAR  STREET,  NEW  YORE. 


fi    •  •  »   If 


The  rapid  increase  of  building  in  this  country  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  many 
different  forms  of  Roofing.  Slate,  shingle,  and  metal  roofs,  do  not  give  perfect 
satisfaction ;  it  has  been  requisite  to  inyent  an  article,  that  should  be  at  once 
water-proof,  elastic,  oheap,  and  durable.  This  Company  fumbh  a  Roofing  which 
combines  all  these  requbites.  This  is  manufactured  and  sent  in  rolls,  which  are 
to  be  nailed  on  the  roof-boards :  it  is  itself  water*proof,  but  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  liquid  cement  \»  sent  with  it,  to  cover  it  with  a  final  ooat :  this  is  usually  sanded 
as  it  is  applied,  and  this  finishes  a  perfect  roof,  as  durable  as  the  building  it  covers. 

The  cloth  is  the  thickest  and  strongest  woven  material  ever  used  in  roofing ;  but 
I  he  weight  of  the  finished  roof  fs  not  more  than  about  1  lb.  to  the  square  foot  of 
surface.    These  roofs  can  be  steep  or  fbt,  or  of  any  required  inclination. 

This  Roofing  is  furnished  to  those  who  sell  again,  at  so  low  a  price,  that  they 
make  an  unusual  profit,  and  yet,  the  cost  to  the  consumer  is  ab«Mi(.  huff  that  of 
tin,  and  &r  less  than  slate,  shingles,  or  any  other  roofing  material.  As  an  extra- 
ordinary profit  ta  affi>rded  to  dealers,  aa  the  labor  of  patting  on  the  roofing  is  very 
sHghty  and  as  the  roofs  are  in  every  respect  satisfactory,  it  is  found  that  wherever 
these  materials  are  introduced,  they  very  soon  come  inta  general  use. 

The  Company  also  furnish  LiQino  Gotta  PntoHA  Cbicbnt,  which  is  found  pref- 
erable to  paint  (as  it  lasts  ten  times  as  long)  to  cover  tin  roofs,  protecting  them 
for  many  years  against  rust,  and  rendering  them  perfectly  water-tight.  This  arti- 
de  gives  a  heavy  profit  to  the  dealer,  and  is  very  cheap  to  the  consumer. 

The  Rooniro  and  the  Cbmbmt  have  stood  the  test  of  time.  Most  of  the  parties 
who  were  first  engaged  in  this  enterprise  (and  from  whom  this  company  bought 
the  patents  under  which  it  now  operates)  have  manufactured,  sold  and  applied 
these  materials  during  many  years :  the  roofs  become  firmer  and  more  solid 
every  year,  and  any  number  of  testimonials  can  be  furnished  as  to  their  merits. 

Any  party  interested  in  roofing,  and  addressing  a  line  to  the  office  of  this  com- 
pany, will  receive  a  list  of  prices  and  terms,  samples  of  materials,  and  any  de- 
sirable information  sent  as  directed. 

CI  called  to  the  JRemoval  of  our  Office  to  No.  23  CEDAR  STREET. 
Oiitta  Peroha  and  GlaaaEooflng  Co., 
WML  a  WTOKOPP,  Sea 
— 


AMERICAN  GUANO. 

FARMERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    GUANO, 


This  Guano  firom  Jarvis  bland,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  containiogSO  per  cent  of  Phosphates, 
and  Sulphates  of  Lime,  and  the  most  valuable  fertilizer  known,  is  offered  for  sale  in  large  or 
■mall  quantities  at  two-thirds  the  price  of  Peruvian.  For  full  Information  and  particulars, 
addreM 

C.  S.  MABSHALL, 

President  of  the  American  Chuino  Campant/t 

Hveh  12  tiiiMt.  0«  WUlUuM  OiMat,  New  Ywh. 


SAWnraS  and  OBOUSD  BOVE,  for  f^iliziDg  parpoM. 
CBT7SHED  BO!!^  expresslj  for  GQiperiea. 
TDGEtHHrOa,  for  Oase-Hftrdening  and  Feedisg. 


FOB  SALE  B7 


CHBISTIAN  SCHWABTZ, 

Oct-  ISmo.  VMtorr»  Baat  n«  SCir-IMice,  M  Trnvr  M- 


THE  SWEET  POTATOE  CULTURIST, 

Giving  Fnotical  InsirttCtloQS  for  ita  GattivaUoii  and  PMsfirvation  Ut  ftunil j  va%  and  for 
mackel 

By  the  Sweet  Potatoe  men  of  the  North-West. 

Containing  the  hest  mode  of  Sprouting,  Planting,  Cultivating,  Digging  and  Storing  fbr 
whHer,  with  directions  for  selecting  soil  and  varieties,  by  which  they  can  be  soceetffully 
raised  as  far  North  as  St.  Fhnl. 

To  which  is  appended 

The  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Advertiser. 

For  sab  and  distribution  by  nurserymen,  sweet  potatoe  men,  manufacturers  and  their 
agents,  dealers  in  agricultural  and  horticultural  books,  implements,  &c.  Every  farmer  and 
gardener  should  have  a  copy.  Furnished  at  cost  by  the  quantity  to  all  that  want  them. 
Single  copies  sent  pott  paid  by  mail  on  receipt  of  25  cents  in  stamps. 

Address 


J.  W.  TENBBOOK,  Bockville,  Ind. 


So  Wilson's  SewiniT  Machines. 


BewingMaoi 
tiblet  tbowlDg  hf  mIimU  exporioMiit  of  four  dlierefii  Workers, 
the  time  requirea  to  stitch  each  part  of  a  garmant  by  hand,  and 
with  their  Sewing  Hachioe.  The  superioritj  of  the  work  done 
hy  the  Machine  tad  the  healthfhlnesi  of  the  employment,  are 
advantages  quite  as  great  as  the  saviog  of  time.  Sa^otned  is  a 
to  miliary  of  several  of  the  tables:— 

BT  UAOBVnt.  BT  HAITD. 
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50 
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Merino  Dratt 

tr 

Cmoo      ••     
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of  any  considerable  length  are  stitched  ordinarily  at  the  rate  of  a  yard  a  mlnnte. 

This  great  Economiser  of  Time,  and  Preserver  of  Health,  has  won  the  highest  Premiums 
at  the  Fair  of  the  United  States  Agricultoral  Society--at  the  State  Fairs  of  Maine— Vermont 
— Gonneotiout— New  York— New  Jersey— Penosvl  van ia—VirgiDia— Miestssippi— MisRonri— 
Ohio— IndiaiMk-Illinoi8--Kentncky— Michigan— WiKonain—Califomkr-aod  at  the  Fairs  of 
the  American  Institute,  New  York- Mechanics'  Asaodation.  Boston— Franklin  Inatitnta, 
Philadelphia— Mechanics'  Institute,  Baltimore— Metropolitan  Mechanics'  Institute,  Washing- 
ton—Meabaoics'  Association,  CiodBnaii-^Kentucky  lustltule,  Louisville— Mechanical  Asso- 
ciation, St  Louis— Mechanics'  Institute,  San  Francisco— and  at  hundreds  of  County  Fairs. 

Hie  Leek  QtttsbaMdakj  Shis  MMUas  Is  tka  eoif  iMak  Ihsl  eiiSI  b»  rmvltod,  and  that  priieali  tlie  Mme 

AppMraaca  upon  eacb  tid«  of  the  M«m.    It  ia  made  with  two  threada,  one  npon  each  alda  of  the  fiA>i1e,  aad 
lalerioekod  la  the  eeatfe  ef  tt. 

MinoMSs  Book  Oovoaair,  ^  Mulbor^  Street  NavTovk. 

Belag  In  eoDftant  receipt  of  inqntriea  fVom  oar  brethrea  raapeetiag  Sawnra  UAomrm^  with  reqneita  to 

•onunead  and  parohaae,  we  hare,  In  oonjanotioa  i  *' 


rSeonunendi 

tbe  rarloQa  maelilnea  of  practical  ▼< 

MAinrrAcnnuiio  OoKPAinr,  No.  BOfr 

aad  Bach  aa  we  can  confidently  recommend. 

Havinf  aeca  ao  faynjlti  i 
ttiat  their  beaefita  ^lo^  be 


,  In  ooqjanotioa  with  aome  ladj  fHeada,  eareftillj  and  thonragblj  examined 

te  for  Cunttv  aewlaf,  aad  iad  thoae  made  by  the  Wksbub  h  WiLaov 
roadway,  Niw  Talk,  to  fbOy  combine  the  eaaentlala  of  a  good  lastniment, 


, inonrowaandi 

shared  by  all  ear  brathren,  aadhaaes  we  hsvaliterflStsd 


ear  IHeaAk  waare 
d  oanslvea  m  their 


deatrooa 


With  best  wlahea,  jour  brathrea, 

. 

Avit  Bnnai,                  JAMaa  Fuar, 

DAvxaa  Wna, 

Davis  Taaai 

Tnos.  Cabubov,                J.  Poacni 

J.  Baar.  Bdwabss, 

WM.A.C0X. 

SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 


OFFI€E  Mo.  909  BBOADWAT,  If.  T. 


SIDNEY  &  ADAMS, 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENERS  AND  RURAL  AROHITEOTS, 

620  WALNUT  8TBSET,  PHILAIXELFBIA. 


IfUm*  M>ad«  fvr  Coimliy  Scats,  C< 

Sept.  ISno 


'll^liMf  4k€n  ^ 
U  ilesir«4e 


i4  WMliL  exe» 


0SOBOE  E.  WOQDWABD, 

Architect,  Civil  8c  Landscape  Engineer, 

89  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK- 

Goontry  Seats,  PuMic  and  Private  Parks,  Rural  Cematoies,  Roads,  te,  arUstieally  kid  out 


,  and  clrawings  of  erery  de> 


and  superintended,  and  surveys,  levali,  grades,  curves,  aad  worlLing  maps  and  plans  for  Im- 
provements  of  every  cliaracter.    Topographical  surveys  aad  mana,  and  drav  '         '  ' 
criptioD  handsoBielj  executed.    Plana  aikd  kvala  for  draiiuiga  at  all  kioda. 


10. 


ikIiBANY  TILB  WORKS, 


Comer  of  Olinton  Avenue  and  Knox  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Th8  lub^riberg  M&g  the  mo8t  extensive  manufACturerf  of  DRAINIKa  TILE  in  the  United 
States,  have  on  hand,  in  large  or  amall  quantities,  for  Land  Draining,  Ronnd,  Sole,  and  Horse- 
Shoe  Tile,  warranted  snpertor  to  anj  made  In  this  coantrj ;  hard-bamed  and  over  one  foot 
in  length. 

ROUND  TILE. 
Inches  diam.    Per  thousand  ibet 

14 $8  00 

2i 12  00 

8^ 40  0(^     . 

SOLE  TILE. 
Inches  rise.    Per  thoniand  feet., 

2 flOOO 

3  16  00 

4 30  00 

5 60  00 

€ 80  00 

• 20000 


HOR8B43HOE  TILE. 

2, 

inches  rise,  ...  .$10  00  per  1000  feet. 

3, 

*»      **      ....  16  00       «*        *' 

4 

••      *•      ....  18  00       •*        *• 

6 

»'      »♦      ....  86  00        *• 

t 

**      «      ....  66  00        «« 

7 

"      **      ....  76  00 

f^  Orders  solicited. 
Oct.  12t. 


TeraiStCASB. 


C*  A  !¥•  McCAMmOlf,  AlbanXt  N.Y. 


OAKLAND  NURSERY, 

Throg's  Neck,  West  Chester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  sahscriher  offers  for  sale  a  Qencral  Assortment  of 

FRUIT  AND   ORNAMENTAL   TREES,   SHRUBS,   VINES,   Ac. 

The  Stock  of  Evergreens  is  large,  of  vigorous  growtly  and  emhraces  some  of  the  Newer  and 
more  Bare  Kinds  and  the  Leading  Sorts,  viz. :  Norwaj  Firs,  White  Pina,  Scotch  Fir,  Silver 
Fir,  American  Balsam  Fir,  Black  Sprnco  Fir,  Cenilea  Fir,  Austrian  Pine,  Arbor  Vitaa,  &c.  J 
most  of  these  varieties  can  be  foroished  of  ex  ten  large,  medium,  and  small  sise,  woU  adapted 
for7i>lanting  singly  on  lawos,  or  jn  belts  and  masMs  for  the  production  of  seclusion  or  shelter 
ill  exposed  sitoatioiis. 

Deciduous  Trees  of  large  and  uudiuni  size. 

Standaid  and  Bimrf  Fears  of  ths  leading  proved  s(>rts,  and  nost  ttarleilsa  of  tedlnt  intro- 
duction.   Extra  large  size  Standard  Pears  of  these  sorts,  as  well  as  medium  siz<*,  are  for  sale. 

NORTHUMBERLAND  FILLPASKGT  RASPSEEBBX— A  new  and  choice  English  variety, 
of  vigorous  growth,  more  hardy  than  the  Fastolf  or  Bed  Antwerp,  very  productive  and  fine ; 
recently  imported,  and  wiU  be  soM  itt  $1  60  pet  d#z.  or  $8  per  h^dr«d.  . 

W.  L.  FERRIS. 


11 


April,  Ifsy  h  Jan*. 


JAUES,  fowler;  KIRTIANI)  &  CO, 

Late  JANES,  BEEBE  ft  CO., 

see   BH.O-A.ID'WAY,   N"B3Vr  YOI^IC, 

Have  BOW  ready  for  Iiu|peo11on  an  Unusual 
.  •  Variety  of  Articles  of  their  own 
MaTiufkcture, 

FOB  THE 

EMBELLISHMENT  OF  COUMRY  RESIDENCES, 
«Aa9IH  TA6SS, 


or*   I 


•> 


CHEAP,  BEVUTIFUL,  AND  IMPERISHABLE. 


OAT'AL.OOUES   SENT  BY   MAILi. 


Persons  Tisiting  the  city  are  Inyited  to  call  and 

enmine  the  ArticleSi  whether  they  Piu> 

ehase  or  not 

JANES,  FOWLER,  KIRTLAND  &  CO., 

366  Broadway,  New  Tork 


11 


-• ■ •- 

5     FLOiarEB  SEEDS  BY  MAIL,     g 

2  A  OUR  OWN  SELiECTION  OF  W  O 

BQ  3   25  Varieties  for $1  00  *^  3 

,  3    50         "  ".....       2  00  w  8 

g  3  100         "  " 4  00  ^ 

^  1^      PenoDf  ordering  eltber  of  the  above  assortments  niajr  relj  upon  a  [[\    w 

K  |H  beanUftit  collection.  H    G^ 


. -hg" 

?  n  X  IL  IHOBBimH  &  Ca,.    P  g. 


p:; 


JusA.  1ft  jr«lui  0tre«t,  IV«w  Y«rk.  {]Q 

ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 


ENCAUSTIC  TILES  FOR  FLOOBS, 

As  laid  by  US  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  and  in  many 

Ghnrches,  Banks,  Hotels  and  ]>wellingB 

In  everj  part  of  the  country.  ^ 

ENGLISH  AND  AMEBICAN 

OABlTKlttE  CHIMITET  TOPS,  ftc,  fte. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

HnXER  &  COATES, 

979  Piearl  HtMM,  Vl«w  York. 


A9dl^l%MidJ«Ba 


BRIDGBMAN'S 

Hortieiiltiiral  EstabliBhineiitp 

If  OS.  8Y6  A  SYS  BROABWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


SEEDS!    SEEDS!    SEEDS!  SEEDS! 


The  Snhwriber  his  now  on  hand  a  fall  supply  of  flifftfin,  TBOBYABLB,  «*uwb, 
and  FU>Wiara0BDS,  embracing  tb^  old  fovoritesr  and  Including  several  new  Tarleties 
of  superior  ezcell^kiee.  B'or  sale,  at  tbe  lowest  market  price,  for  quality  and  Quantiiy,  or 
in  paekages  for  reiaU  teade. 

«ew  Oataloguea  faralsked  oa  appUeation. 

Also,  an  assortment  of  fi^ortlqBlfcqral  Zaiii|«meiits,  Agrto^l^aH  anA  ^ffltoritBniH, 

All  orders  aliended  to  promptly,  and  with  exactnesp. 


ALFRED  BBIDOEMAN. 


HITOHIlSra-S'   PATENT  -BOII-ERS, 

AND  'iMPEOVBD 


HOT   WATER   APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATINO 

Public  Buildings,  Dwelliugs,  Stores,   ' '  ^   Jt 


U-V      1 


SCHOOLS, 

CONSERVATORIES, 
CiRAPERIES,    * 
OBOINGkPITS, 

KTG.,ETa 


ng.  2. 

The  cuts  illustrate  the  general  appaaxaiioe  of  the  Boilers.  They  are  Sin^>le,  Com- 
pact, and  Durable,  and  are  unequalled  for  Efficient  Heating  Power,  Bconomy  in 
Puel,  Steady  Action,  and  Easy  Management. 

They  cati  be  taih\y  left  wiibont  attention  10  or  12  bonre,  during  the  coldest  weather,  and 
do  not  require  scraping  and  cleaning  to  make  them  eflvctive,  there  being  no  down  dnfta  or 
narrow  paigsQges  to  choke  up.  * 

Fig  I.  represents  the  In^oved  Conical  Boiler,  so  favorably  known.  II  hat  sioodjthe 
test  of  time  and  competition,  and  proved  to  be  the  most  reliable  iJoiler  in  use. 

Fig.  2.  represents  the  Combination  Conical  and  Fine  Boiler.  It  combined  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  conical  fire  chamber  and  inside  cone,  with  noarly  double  the  aniount  of  beat- 
ing surface.  The  flame  and  heated  gaFes  escaping  from  the  fire  cJiamber.  pa5s  throi)gb  Uie 
water  jicketed  line,  which  is  carried  round  the  boiler,  and  the  beat  tkat  1^^}d0tb^Qrwis>e  fMtss 
up  ^M  ehlamey  is  absorbed  and  transmitted  to  the  water,  aaakiag  4bie  the  m^8t  economical 
Boiler  ever  oflfered  to  the  public.  j^  p.  F  K  H  Ji  N  O  K  ft  : 
Isaac  Bvohakait,  Florist,  No.  •  W.  17th  et,  N.  T.  J.  Baowif,  Esq.,  Hamilton,  a  W. 
A  DsiDOSMAff ,  Florist,  878  Broadwaj,  M.  T.  Thos.  S.  Mbuutt,  Em,  St  G^thfria^X  a  W. 

PaaS0MAGo,F1iubl]ii,N.T.  E.  0.8PAUU>nco,£M.,BiiflUq,  N.  yT 

"  * «-   .     . K.CoainH«,Biq„Alliar,N.T. 

£.  P.  PuuinoB,  Esq.,  AlUny,  N.  Y. 

JoHK  Baeo,  Em].,  Barrytown,  N.  Y. 

W.  KiiITeK.  J£iMbMk.  N.  T. 

J.  G.  Bexicrt,  Esq.!  FortWai^taMloa,  N.  Y. 

J.  T.  SourreE,  Em.,  Astoria,  K.  JT 

C.  Owiixvx.  Esq..  Btaten  Island,  N.  T. 

J.  Bnaop,  BK-fMew  braaewtek.  Jf.  J. 

T.  0.  J>inu]iniBe|~&PMkbr%  N.  Y. 

O.  Half  NBTT,  Esq.,  ^C  FramiBf  bam,  1 

J.  B.  HoBBT,  Esq.,  New  York. 


ELLWAHOtt  A  BAia^iXDcbaater,  K.  Y. 

C.  W.  OaAifT,  lona  Narseiy,  PeekskilL  N.  Y. 
T.  C.  Maxwbli.  &  Baoa.,  Ooneva,  N.  Y. 
JoBir  Slus,  Fox  Moa^,  Uavi^  Canee.  N.  Y. 
Lrris  EtXB#0KTn  3t  Co.,  Napienrille,  10. 

J.  T.  BAmavrr,  Gaatleton  Nonorlea,  Statao  Island. 
A  O.  HowAin,  Fkirlac,  Utiea,  N.  Y. 
B.  H.  Maob,  Esq.,  Newbnrgh,  N.  Y. 

D.  fianvcKBBHuPV,  Eaq^  Fiabklll,  M.  Y. 
A  P.  CimiBoa,  Esq..  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 

*    —      BO,  nofiik,  r         — 


» Torottto,  C.  W. 


Sand  for  a  Dasoriptire  Circular  with  axtanded  list  of  raferenca  to  those  having  the  Halters  la  use, 

HITC^NOS  &  QO.,  176  Centre  Street,  N.  T. 


Apr.  lit 

A.  E.  HiTonBoa, 


Chab.  F.  HnoHDroa, 


14 


P— in  If •rth  •€  ftaeual.  St.) 

THos.H.Kixe. 


-^^^:^ 

Steam  the  most  proper  agent  for  creating  Artificial  WarmtL  ff^ 

eSmmt  Wmwm  WbImp  Apv»r»ta% 

BUMi^  riANTS  OF  QSfiATEE  IMFOBTAHCS  THAN  INANIKATB  HATUS&  /i 


for  If tfinlBg  ttid  Ytatibittnf  PriraU  DwdBofiy  9iMr 

B,  KFFf OIBIVT,  BCOlfOlHICAI.,  VrBAHIiB. 

id  Ibf  ft  IlMeripllf*  PttD^bUt 

BAKER,  SMITH  &  Co.)  Kanufkotory, 

Amdl  Omee  189  0«iti«  «tM0t,  IV«w 

: ' -^S* 
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I>TJBLI&IIIBI>  BY 

BAHPBR.  JkXD  SROTBER8, 

FRANKUN  SaHABE,  HEW  TOBK 

|y  Sent  *jr  Mall,  PosUiffe  wmU,  oo  Beoelpt  of  Price. 


The  American  Home  Ow^bii. 
Being  Principles  and  Roles  for  the  Otrftua 
of  Vegetables,  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Shrab- 
beiy.  To  which  are  added  brief  Notes  on 
Farm  Crops,  with  a  Table  of  their  Average 
Product  and  CheBical  OonsUtQeiits.  By 
Alravokb  Watboit.  With  iecenl  Brnidnd 
Ubuiraiwnt,    12mo,  Muslin,  -    -    -  $1  60 

lift  of  Horth  Amtrloaa  InMoti. 
With  numerous  niostrations  drawn  from 
Bpecimena  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Author. 
By  Professor   Jakobb,  anisted  by  H.  C. 
Pbvton,  H.  D.    12mo,  Muslin,  -    -    1  26 

Chaptai'i  Chemifltry 

Applied  to  Agriculture.  With  a  Preiimina. 
ry  Chapter  on  the  Organisation,  Structure, 
Ac.,  of  Plants,  by  Sir  Humphut  Datt  ;  an 
Essay  on  the  Use  of  lime  as  a  Manure,  by 
M.  PuTU  ;  with  Introductory  obserrations 
to  the  same,  by  Professor  Rbnwigk.  Trans- 
lated and  Edited  by  Ber.  WnxxAX  P.  Paob. 
18mo,  Half  Sheep, 50 

Oardner*!  Panner's  IMetionAry. 

A  Vocabulary  of  the  Technical  Terms  re- 
cently intfAduced  into  Agriculture  and  Hor- 
ticulture ftom  yarious  Sciences,  and  also  a 
Compendium  of  Ptactfcal  Farming:  the 
latter  from  tho  Works  of  the  Rev.  W.  M. 
Rham,  Locdox,  Low  and  Yovatt,  and  the 
most  eminent  American  Authors.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  I2mo,  Mnslin, 
$1  SO;  Sheep,  extra, 176 

A  Treatiao  oa  Agrionltim; 

Comprising  a  concise  History  of  its  Origin 
and  Progress ;  the  present  Condition  of  the 
Art,  Abroad  and  at  Home;  and  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Husbandry.  By  John  Arm* 
STBOXO.  With  Notes,  by  Jiasi  BusL.  To 
which  iff  added  i^  Dissertation  on  the 
Kitchen  and  Fruit  Garden^  ISmp,  Half 
Sheep. -,      60 

Anwioaa  HoBbaadry; 
Being  a  Serleaof  Sssiijv,  ftcdeslgi^ediac 
its  Improvement.   By  Willib  Gatlobd  and 
LcTHiE  Tqckxr.     a  TolQwas  tBiaOb  Hair 
Sheep,    - 1  00 


no  Amoriean  Ponttarer'j  Ooaipaiiioii. 

A  Prtctloal  Treatise  on  the  Breeding,  Bear- 
ing, Fattenifeg^And  general  Management  of 
the  various  ^Species  of  Domestic  Poultry. 
By  C.  N.  Behiny.  With  aocurale  and  bean- 
tilhl  lUustmttons  and  Portndts  of  Fowls 
taken  from  Life.    Itmo,  Mnslin,     .  $1  25 

Iba  !Bra«a  of  Amerioa. . 

Native  and  Foreign,  Piotorially  and  Botaoi- 
cally  Delineated,  and  Scientifically  and 
Popularly  Described;  being  ooosidered  prin- 
cipally  with  reference  to  their  Oeogn^hy 
and  History ;  SoU  and  Situation ;  Propaga* 
tion  and  Culture ;  Aoctdenis  and  Diseases ; 
Properties  and  Uses;  Economy  in  the  Arts; 
Introduction  into  Commerce;  and  their 
Application  hi  Useful  and  Otnamental  Plan- 
tations.  QyD.  J.  Bnowy&i  Illustrated  by 
numerous  Engravings.   Svo,  Muslin,    4  60 

The  Fanner'a  Inatniotor. 

Consisting  of  Enays,  Pradical  Directions, 
and  Hints  for  the  Managenitent  of  the  Farm 
and  the  Garden.  By  the  late  Judge  Bun. 
2  vols.  ISmo,  Half  Sheep,  -    .    .    .     i  00 

The  Farmer*!  Companion ; 

Or,  Essays  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
American  Husbandry.  With  the  Addnss 
prepared  to  be  delivered  t^tan  the  Agri 
cultural  and  Horticultural  Societies  of  New 
Haven  County,  Connecticut.  And  an  Ap- 
pendiz.  containing  Tables,  and  other  Mat^ 
ter  useful  to  the  Farmer.  By  the  late  Judge 
Boil.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Eulogy 
on  the  life  and  Character  of  Ben.,  by 
AMoaDiAH.    12mo,  Muslin,  -    .'    -       75 

Beck's  Botany  of  the  Tnitad  States. 

The  Botany  of  the  United  States,  North  of 

Va. ;  compriiring  Dssorintions  of  Flowerhig 

and  fehi-like  Plants  hitherto  found  in  those     , 

Mites,  amwgM  aeeerdlfilf  to  the  )!ratnral 

.  SfRMa*    WitW  a  Sfmi9^9,  of  the  Genera 

.  eoo«ito8.ti  tta  Uwm^  Sjaleia^^  flheteh 

of  iheBvAHaspirofBotany.fto.  BylAwm 

,  C.  'Bdai  I2mo,  W^fl  26;Sh6ep,  1  60 
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£0110  0RA1I6E  GARBOT 


Acknowledged  1)j  all  Oultivators  to  be  tbe  most  valoable  Boot  Crop  now  in 
Caltivation. 

We  have  a  limited  sppply  of  Seed  raiaed  from  tbe  finest  stock  in  the  world. 

Price  per  pound  $1 ;  or  at  reduced  rates  in  large  quantities. 

SJJBQ,  FEB  LA 

Large  White  Sugar  Beet,  -  -  $0  50 
Yellow  Q-lobe  Mangel-Wiirzel,  -  -  50 
Long  Blood  Beet,      -      -      -      -  75 

Long  Smooth  Blood  Beet,   -      -  75 

Premium  Flat  Dutch  Oabbage,  -  2  50 
Extra  Fine  Large  Drumhead  Cabbage,  2  50 
Improved  Dwarf  Okra,  -  -  -.76 
Large  Bed  and  Yellow  Onion,  each  1  00 
Large  White  Onion,  -  -  -  - 1  50 
Turnips,  Long  White  French,  and  20 

other  sorts,  each,  -  -  -  -  75 
Diosoorea  Batatas,  (Tubers,)  or  Chinese 

Potatoes,  25  cents  per  doz.,  $1  50  per 

hundred,  glO  per  1000. 

^-  SEI^J)  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUES. 
jn..  J.  M.  THORBURir  ft  CO.,  15  John  St.,  New  Tork. 

Grapes  in  Pots. during  Summer. 

'W.  R.  PRINCE  &  CO.,  Plcshiho,  N.  Y., 

will  supply  dl  HATIVB  AITS  FORZUOBT  ORAPBB  in  poto,  or  taken  from  pot«  and 
bozad  to  wfe  tranaportatioa,  at  the  Btiuetd  Pfiee$  stated  by  U8  in  the  April  number  of  tbe 
Hbrticolturigt. 
K.  B.— A  Desoriptive  Frioed  Catalogue  will  be  sent  to  pnrchaeen. 

GREAT    AUSTIN    SHAKER    SEEDLING 


t 


THE  LABQBST  STBAWBERBT  IN  TEDD  WOBLD. 

Amatevm  oonilder  tUfl  SeedJii^  the  gieateat  aoquisitimi  to^onr  nuU  frniti  ever  introduoed. 
A  moDflies  in  siae^  wooderfollj  pioUfio^  and  of  tbe  flnert  iaror.    For  particalftn  see  Luc 

ILLDBTRATID  lof  April  28tfa. 

We  are  nofw  prepared  to  ta]cfi  orden^  to  oommenco^eliToriag  plants  la  July  In  rotatkm,  aa 
ordered.    Address  either 

CSAXJKCrr  Vni;EKf  JlUMUiirf  KIE^  shaker  Tnurtee ;  oti 
^^      WM.  8.  OAEPBimEB,  488  Pearl  Street,  New  Tork. 

'—, '— : : -^. 


n 


WEATHERED  St  CKEaKEYOY'S 

AND  IMPROVED 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VBNTILATlt^G 

Public  Buildings,  Private  Dwellings,  Gt-reenhouses, 
G-raperies,  Forcing  Pits,  Drying  Rooms,  etc. 


Fig.  1. 
After  a  thorough  test  of  this 
Boiler  during  the  past  seoBon, 
we  can  with  confidence  recom- 
end  it  as  being  the  meet  ef- 
^cient  in  heating  up  quickly, 
and  the  most  economical  in 
consumption  of  fuel. of  any 
Boiler  now  in  tise.  Fig.  1  is 
an  outside  rlew.  Fig.  2  is  a 
Tertical  section  through  the 
centre.  It  will  be  seen  by  re- 
ferring to  the  cut  Fig.  2,  that 
the  Boiler  is  compost  of  two 
domes  filled  with  water  one 
within  the  other,  and  the  heat 
passing  between  them. 


Ftg.«. 


Fljf.4. 


VkMOVtaan  M  Kvrru,  Floriska  PoitttilMepMe,  N.  T. 

Jaa.  Pasks,  FlorisCBrooklyii,  K.  T. 

W.  G.  Stsono,  Florist,  Brighton,  Mms. 

JonN  BuBBowi,  NarMnyiBai,  FlSbkill,  N.  T. 

W.  T.  A;  K  Smith,  NarBeiynien.  Q«B6Tft,  K.  T. 

Thos.  OxraB,  NonerrinMi,  Baielgb,  N.  0. 

Wm.  Chosltoit,  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island. 

ClBOBAB  Lawn,  Esq^  OannansTiU*,  N.  J. 

A.  F.  Bmrk,  Kbq.,  Fort  Washingten,  K.  Y. 

H.  F.  Spauldimo,  Esq.,  BlTerdaJe. ».  Y. 

A.  Baldwiv,  Eaq.,  FoSksis,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  Moiabb,  Esq.,  Irriagtoa,  N.  Y. 

J.  Bbadw  Esq.,  HastlngsJ^.  Y. 

A.  a  KfiroaLAiTD.  Esq.,  TanTtown,  N.  Y. 

HoBAOB  Obbbt,  Bsq^  M.  D.,  Slag  Bios,  K.  Y. 

Wm.  Kbht,  Esq.,  FlshkUI,  N.  Y. 

Joa.  HowLAH D,  Esq.,  Mattawao,  N.  Y. 

Tiros.  W.  WBATHSUD,  | 
E,  B^CHKBBVOY.  ] 


Fig.  8. 

We  would  also  call  th«  at- 
tention of  gentlemen  residing 
in  the  Western  States  to  our 
new  Improred  Pateot  Boiler 
for  burning  wood  or  Bitumi- 
nous Coal.  Fig.  3  is  a  Terti- 
cal section,  showing  the  Flat 
Water  Chambers  as  placed 
within  the  dome.  Fig.  4  is  the 
base  representing  the  Grate, 
the  water  leg.  and  the  series  of 
flat  water  chambers  wi^in 
the  dome.  We  refer  to  the  fol- 
lowing gpentlemen  who  hare 
these  boilers  in  use. 


&  A  Coxb.  Xsq.,  PoQshkesptle,  H.  Y. 

P.  H.  WoLCJWT,  Esq.,  Astoria,  L.  L 

E  WooLBBT,  Esq.,  Astoria,  L.  L 

Jqbn  T.  MAnnr,  Esq.,  Brookijn,  L.  L 

Bbadibs  JoHiVBoirJEsq.,  IsUp*  L.  I. 

John  BtowmoH,  Esq.,  Sovtb  Oyster  Bay,  L.  L 

W.  B.  Lawbbvox,  Em.,  Newport,  E.  L 

Wx.  H.  Mact,  Esq»  Bye,  N.  Y. 

J.  P.  SwAiH,  Esq.,  BrownsTina.  N.  Y. 

Thob.  Eaxut,  Esq^  8tii>letoB«  S.  I. 

H.  Yah  Hmtbabd,  Esq.,  Bergen,  N.  J. 

£.  PATiov,BBq.,  8<mth  Bergen,  N.  J. 

D.  8.  Obboobt,  EM;;,  JBisey  C\tf» 

a  W.  Vah  Yobst,  Esq.,  Jftiaey  Cl^. . 

J.  X.  Maokat,  £s<frjersey  dtr. 


JoBH  Bluo*¥^  Paaataqalt,  U  I. 

WEATHEKED  &  (SEBEVOY, 

lir  PRINOB  RTREBT,  ^ew  T«rb. 
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GAS  FOR  HE  tSOOHTRT. 

UAXJJ^AJbnXRSSR   OF 

CdlTE^  Iffll^ROVrD  PORTABLE  GAS  MACHIlffE?, 

OFFICE,  180  CEIVTBE  ST.,  NEW  TOBK. 


'/.     /     / 


.♦H  1%««,^^% 


This  AamxtAm  hm  be«a  m  succddsfal  oparatioa  Iq  miny  of  the  beit  Beside  aoes  aad  Fa  ' 
toriM  inweooaairy,  aad  reoently  patented  improTements,  adapting  it  to  the  uBe  of  Crude 
Boiin.  or  Boain  Oil,  hare  given  it  advantages  over  any  other  machine  in  ase. 

G.  W006TER  !■  also  prepared  to  erect  Goal  GkM  Works  of  the  mnit  approved  kind. 

For  ParticiilarB  and  descriptive  Pamphlet,  apply  by  letter  or  otherwise  at 

BTo.  180  Centre  Street,  Brew]Tork. 

'  Where'referenoe  to  nnmdroas  patties  now  ustng-tha  vfipmakm  will  be  glvMi 
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BEET  AND  CABHOT  SEED 


Of  the  finest  quality,  for  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers,  at  the  lowest 
market  rates.  

ALFBED  BBIDGEHAH, 


WAXAfOA,  Uaj  l8t»  1680. 

Thb  SnlMKriber  offers  for  sale  the  Premises  upon  which  he  now  resides,  oootuning  26  acres, 
lying  one  mile  below  the  City  of  BmderBon,  JTy.,  and  commanding  a  line  riew  of  tiie  Ohio 
Rirer. 

This  is  a  good  opportunity  for  persons  desiring  topnrohase  a  pleasant  oountry  seat,  or  to 
engage  in  the  nursery  or  gardening  bnslnem  in  rae  West. 


Jane  4  July. 


W.  A.  TOWIES. 


THE  FARMER  AND  GARDENER. 

With  the  July  number,  the  present  inconrenient  form  of  this  popular  Journal  will  be  chsaged 
to  a  Boyal  Octaro,  and  the  Horticnltnral  Department  placed  under  the  special  editorial 
oontral  of 

Mr.  WniUAIS  SAITH DEBS,  of  OcmiamtowB,  Pa«, 

whose  abilities  as  a  horticultural  writer  are  unirersally  acknowledged.  Such  other  clumgM 
will  also  be  made  as  will  render  the  "  Furmer  and  Gardener  "  one  of  the  largest,  handsomest, 
oheapest,  and  most  reliable  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Journals  ia  the  country.  TVims, 
Qua  DoLLAB  per  annum. 


Send  for  Spechnen  Copies. 


Jaae. 


A  M.  SPANGLEB, 

fl:  19  ft.  •ih  at.,  PhiladMpiuki. 


TALE  AGRICULTURAL  LECTURES. 

Hiese  Lectures  were  given  during  the  Agricultural  Gonyention  at  New  Hairen  in  February 
last,  and  embrace  the  most  interesting  Agricultural  and  Hortkultunil  topics.  Among  the 
subjects  treated  are  the  following : 

GRAPES.   By  Dr.  O.  W.  G-rant. 

PEAB  CULTURE.   By  Hon.  Marshall  P.  WUder. 

BERRIES.   By  R.  G.  Pardee. 

FRUIT-TREES.    By  P.  Barry. 

ARBORICULTURE.   By  G^o.  B.  Emerson. 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY.   By  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson. 

DRAINAGE.   By  Hon.  Henry  F.  Frenoh. 

SANDY  SOILS.   By  Levi  Bartlett. 

The  work  contains  an  Introduction  by  Pbof.  John  A.  PoRin,  and  doses  with  an  Appen- 
dix by  PBor.  S.  W.  Jobhsok,  in  which  are  giren  directions  for  perfsrviag  aa  AvAcaitnral 
Eipenment  by  all  who  attended  the  course. 

VOL  Uteia  Glotb.   Prioar  iO  Costa, 


Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 


ja  V.  SAXXPN.  MAXSXB,  &  Co^  26  Park  ^oyr,  New  York. 
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AQKIOULTITKAL  BOOKS 


C.    M.   SAXTON,    BARKER   &   CO., 

26  PARK  ROW  NEW  YORK.  {*£&&:: 


MM«k  cvto  ^  aiv  Boot  «4>on  IM  XM  Mat  ty  Mil,  port^aM,  to  aiv  A^ 


Amerleaa FMiB«r*8 Knorolopedla, MOO 

AmeiiCMi  W«edf  and  UBefVil  Plants. 1  M 

AUen»s  (IL  L.)  Am«1owi  ftm  Book, 100 

Alton**  (R.  L.)  INttMOMf  DomosUc  Aninuls,.. . .  76 

Allen'o  (L.  F.  f  Barel  Architectore, 1  86 

AUonfJ.FIak  oBtlMCaltareoftheOnpe, 100 

Amariaim  Architect,. «  22 

Amertcan  Floftet»B  Otilde, Jj 

Barry'a  FraitOarden, »....  1  » 

BeiaeiK'i  (a  K.)  Babbit  Itacier, W 

Blake'a  (Ber.  Jolm  L.)  Ftrmer  at  Home, 1  tf 

BUke'a  BrerT-daj  Book,  or  Life  in  the  Ooontry,  2  26 

BofiasU^aatt^i  (J.  Bj  Bural  Economy, 126 

Bkowne'8  American  Bird  Fancier,. 60 

Browne'aAmfricanPooltrfTard,..  : 1  OJ 

Brownet  FSeM  Book  of  Manaree, 126 

Bhdgeman'8  (T.)  Yoqng  Gardener's  Aniatant,. .  1  60 

Bridgeman%  Kitchen  Oardenor 'a  Instructor 60 

The8am«,      cloth  ]>ack.pai)er  sides,... •00 

Bridgeman'sVlOrM'sGttfcle,.. 60 

The  Sam'e,      ck>th  back,  paper  sides, 60 

Bridgeman's  TrafX  Cuttlnitor 's  Manoal, 60 

The  Same,     cloth  back,  paper  sides 60 

Brock's  (Josof*)  Book  of  Flowers. 100 

Buist's  (Robert)  Am.  Flower  Garden  Directory,..  1  26 

Boist's  (Robert)  Family  Kitchen  Gardener 76 

Cborltsn*8  (Wlffism)  Orape-Qrowers'  Gnlde,. ....  00 

Cobbett's  American  Gardener,,  f 60 

ODttage  and  Fltfm  Bee-Keeper 60 

Cole's  ffl.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book,. 60 

Gble's  American  Veterinarian, 60 

Badd's  (Geo.  H.)  Modem  Horse  Doctor 100 

Bitdd's  (Geo.  H.)  American  Otttle  Doctor, 1  00 

Dadd's  (Geo.  £L}  Anatomy  and  Fby8lok«y  at  the 

Horse,.           .                  plalB  plates 2  00 

Iheteme,                             cokmed plates...  4  00 

Dana's  (Samuel  H.)  Muck  Manual,  for  Farmers,  1  00 

Domestte  and  Ornamental  Poultry ,  plain  plates, . .  1  00 

The  Same,                                  colored  plates  2  00 

Downing^B  (A.  J.)  Landscape  Gardening, 3  60 

Eastwood  (B.)  on  the  COltlratton  of  the  a«nberry ,  60 

Elliott's  (F.  K)  Western  Stuii  Bosk, 1  26 

Erery  I^dy  Her  Own  Vlower-Qardener , 60 

Vkmity  Doctor, 2  00 

Ikrm  Record,  printed  and  ruled  fbr  26  years,. . .  8  00 

Termer's  Practical  Horse  nuTier, 60 

French's  Farm  Drainage, 1  00 

Itessenden's  (T.  G.)  Am.  Kitchen  Gardener,....  60 

l^essenden'B  rt.  Gj  Complete  Farmer  k  Gardener,  1  26 

Field's  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Colture, 100 

FbhCntture, 1  00 

Flint  (Charles  LO  on  Grasses 1  26 

Orant^s(Dr.(XW.)yine  Culture, 1  26 

Onenon  on  Milch  Cows, 60 

The  Same,                in  meat  paper  covers,  Bvo,  38 

Qvnn  (John  C.J  Domestic  MSdieine, 3  00 

BaU's  (Hiss  E,  M.)  American  Cookery  and  Do- 

VMtHic  Eoonomy ,  .......i 1  00 

Herbert*s  (Henry  Wm.)  Hints  to  Horsekeepers,  1  26 


Hooper's  Dog  and  Gnn, , 

Hunt's  (Dr.  E.  M.)  Patient's  k  Physician's  AM.. 
Johnston's   (James  F.  W.)  Catechism  of  Agri- 

cnltnral  Chemistry  and  Geology,. ,\;  . 

Johnston's  (James  F.  W.)  Elements  of  Agrt- 

CQltaraiaiemistry  sad  Geology 7];,     % 

Johnston's  (J.  F.  W.)  Agricnhural  Chemistry... .  1 
UtngstrMhJRev.  L.  L.)  on  the  Hive  k  Honey  Bee.  1 
Leuchars'  How  to  Build  and  Ventilate  Hothouses  1 
Ueblg's  (Justus)  Familiar  Lectures  on  Chemlstryl 

Unstey's(D.C.)  Morgan  Horses, ,!   i 

Milbnm  on  the  Cow  and  Dairy  Husbandry,. .  . 
Miles  on  the  Horse's  Foot  and  Bow  to  £ep'& 


tow 

100 


r's  (T.  &)  Bee-keeper's  Msoua!.. 
Morflt  (dl  on  Manures, 


I'sCB.)  Practical  £uid  Drainer, 

Kadi's  (J.  A.)  Progressive  Farmer , 

Neil's  Practkml  Fruit,  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gar- 


r's  Companion, 
P.)  Elci 
onttors, 


Korton*s  (John  P.)  Elements  of  Scientilkc  Agri- 


dcott's  (Henry  8.)   Sorgho  and  hnphoiu  the 

Chkiese  and  African  Sugar  Canes,  .'7.  .7 ....  1  00 

Pardee  (R.  G.)  on  Strawberry  Culture' 60 

Pedder's  (James)  Farmer's  Und  Measurer,....  60 

Qolnby*s  Ifystcries  of  Bce-keoping  Esplained..  1  00 

Randall's  (Henry  S.)  Sheep  Husbandry, 1  26 

Beemelin'e  (Gbas.)  Vine-Dresser's  Manoal, 60 

Richardson  on  Dogs  ;  their  Origin  k  Varieties,. . .  60 

River's  (Wm.)  Orchard  House, 40 

Rose  Cufturist, sq 

Robin's  (R.)  Produce  and  Ready  Reckoner, 00 

Saxton's  Bural  Hand-Books,  tn  4  Series, mA  1  2ft 

Schonok's  Gardener's  Text-Book, 60 

Shepherd's  Own  Book, 2  OO 

Skilful  Housewife. M 

SmiCh's  (C.  H.  J.)  Landscape  Gardening,  Parka 

andPleasars  Grounds, l  2ft 

Stephens'  (Henry)  Book  of  the  FSrm,. ....  2  vols.  4  00 

Stewart's  (John)  Stable  Book 1  00 

Stray  Leaves  from  the  Book  of  Nature, 100 

TWpa;  the  Chronicles  of  a  Clay  Farm, 7ft 

Timer's  (Albert  D.)  Agriculture, S  00 

Thomas  (John  J.)  Farm  Implements, 100 

Thomas  (J.  J.)  American  Fruit  CnlturisL 1  2ft 

Thompson  (R.  D.)  on  the  Food  of  Animals, 7ft 

Todd's  (S.  K.)  Toong  farmer's  Manual,. 1  80 

Turner's  (J.  AO  Cotton  Planter's  Manual, 1  00 

Walden's  (J.  B.)  Son  Culture^ 100 

Warder's  (J.  A.)  Hedges  and  Evergreens, X  Oft 

Waring's  (G.  E.,  Jr.)  Elements  of  Agriculture,. . .  fft 

Weeks' (Johi^M.)  Ifenua!  on  Bees, 60 

Wheat  PlautTT. 1  10 

VThlte's  (W.  N.)  Oardenfaig  fbr  the  Sooth, 1  Sft 

Touatl  and  Spdoner  on  the  Horse,. 1  Bft 

Touat*  and  Martin  on  OatUe, 1  2ft 

I  Toqattand  Martin  on  the  Bog, 7ft 

*  Tooatt  on  Sheep, tft 


RURAL  HAND-BOOKS.— Paper  Covere.— 25  cents  Eaofai 

Amerioan  Bird. Fancier.     ■    American  Kitehen  Gardener. ^American  Horse  Tkmor.        Pes  Colturs. 

Bse-Ksepor's  Chart.  »■    Clismlsti'i  iiiaiie  Bmy.^— Chinese  Sugar  Chne  and  asgsr  Bsfttig        Oiliiii  li  of  IUul 
Bsment's  Babbit  Fancier.— —Oow  ;  Dairy  Hasbandry  and  Brssdiag        JPofi;  (hoir  CMgtend  Vai 

Dog  and  Gun. Domestic  Fowls.  Elemento  of  AplenHnrs.  I8»sij  lady  Her  Own  Oardsner. 

BHay  OA  MsBorii. Fsmlliar  Lectures  on  Chemislry. Hogs^-— Hbcos's  Fool,  sad  Bow  la  Xssp  H  Sooad. 

Borss.— -Byds's  Chinese  Sngar  Ckae. Hive  and  Honey  Bes. ^Manoal  on  Pssfc        Paste  of  lbs  fbni. 

i  Vina. Frsserratioii  of  Food. Boss.        BkilftUBwiwIls.-. — VhteBfMiBt^  Bayal. 

ftlpooner  on  Onps  VtaMO  Md  Wtes.llaMBg.-^VtaM  CMtoro  sod  Wtoe-Mkkiftg. 

^ 9^ 
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MI8CBIL.LANCOUS  BOOKS 

C.,M.  SAXTON,  BARKER  &  CO., 

;:l  1V«.  95  PARK  ROW,  IfKW  YORK*  i 

r.  I  i 


5M<  «<v<«  y  <»*y  ^<»fc  »p^  <^^  ^^  <^  ^  "^  j*'*'^''^' ^  ^y  ^'"'^ 


Populiir  Biography. 

life  uidSpeeolieA  of  Henry  Clay, $ti  00 

nifSune,     .                  marbl9  edge,  half  calf  8  00 

Ufedr  Dftotel  Wobstor,  and  bis  Ma«U'rpiccM.  8  t.  3  60 

life  of  Dialel  Boono  k  the  Uuuters  of  Keatucky,.  1  00 

life  of  LcmlB  Kossuth,  Govcruor  ol'  Huugary,....  1  00 

X/Miia  Napoleon  and  tho  Bon.iparto  Fumiiyi I  00 

life  of  the  Empress  Josepbino,  by  Uuu Jloy ^  ...  1  00 

tife  or  Mary  Queen  of  Scota,  by  Hcadlcy, 1  00 

Iiv«i  or  the  Krs.  Judaon— Aan,  Saruh  aad  Anliy,  1  00 

life  or  Oeorgo  Washinffton,  by  Jarott  ^rka,. ...  1  2i 

life  or  John  Quincy  Adama,  by  W.  11.  Seward,. .  1  00 

life  of  Andrew  Jackson, by  John  S.  Jonkina,. ...  1  00 

life  or  WUllam  Henry  Harrison ,  by  Moiitt^omery ,  1\  00 

life  of  General  Zochary  Taylor,  by  Mou^nmory,  1  00 

Life  ofGeneral  tho  Marquis  do  Ufuyctt'-, 1  00 

Itfe  of  BeiOamln  FranklUi,  by  ilimaclt 1  00 

life  of  Henry  Clay,  by  Sargcant  and  (Jr(N>loy ,.. . .  1  2ft 

life  ofNapoleoo  Bonaparte,  by  J.  G.  Lockhari,.. .  1  00 

Baory  VOL,  Ac  hte  Six  Wives,  by  H.  W.  Herbert,  I  2A 

Oliver  Cromwell ,  Digland's  Great  Pruu*ctor^ ....  1  00 

MeiDofrf  of  the  life  and  Kelgn  of  CatUurino  II.,..  1  00 

lifbof  Udy  Jane  Grey,  by  D.  TT.  Bjirtleu, fft 

life  of  Joan  of  Arc,  the  Makl  of  Orleans, 76 

Urea  of  Mary  and  MarUui  Washlngioo , 7i 

life  of  Mary  Jcralson  (Do-no-Wa-Mis) 1  00 

life  oT Rev.  Adoniram  Judson,  by  J.  Clcmoot,...  76 

lives  or  E^Ukent  Slctboilist  i(iu:^ieni , 1  00 

lifo,  Travels,  Labors  k  Writinj:.*  of  I^Tonzo  Dow,  1  60 

The  Same,       .           .   marble  c<lgc,  muroooo,  2  00 

Krs.  Mary  J.  Holmes'  Worko. 

Tbo  Homestead  on  the  Hillside,  and  the  Gable* 

Boofod  Hooae  at  Soowduwu, 1  00 

"Lena  Rivers. 1  00 

Meadow  Brook ;  or,  Huea  Lee, 1  00 

Dora  Doane ;  or,  the  Eaat  India  Uucte,  and  Maggie 

MUler  ;  or.  Old  Hagar's  Secret 1  00 

Oonsln  Maude  and  Rosamond, Jl  00 

History  and  Travels. 

Indian  Wars  and  Captivities  of  the  United  State*, 
Blitory  of  the  War  of  (he  U.  S.  with  Mexico,. . . . 
Border  Wars  of  the  West,  by  Harsh 

Tbe  Same,  .  marble  edge,  morocco, 

iBtlqaitieB  of  the  Sute  of  New  York.  By  Sqalre, 
EQfltory  of  Ancient  Greece,  by  J.  Giiliea,  LL.IX... 
Bifltoiy  of  the  Roman  Republic,  by  J.  Michelei,.. 
bdlan  Wan  of  the  United  SUtes,  by  J.  >Yott,... 
Bit  or  the  Mormons,Rolig{ous^Socla]  k  PoUtical. 

EDatoryorOregon,  by  Rev.  G.  Hinea, 

Bmory  of  California,  by  John  Froet,  LL.D., 

The  History  of  Australia,  by  Samuel  Sidney, 

ICemorable  Scenes  in  French  Historv, 

jLrotio  Exptoratlons  of  tho  Nlneteentn  Century,.. . 
IVsmont's  (John  C.J  Narrative  of  His  Exploriu( 

BspeditloDS  In  Oregon  and  California,.. 

Xilb  on  the  Plains,  by  A.  Delano, 

Paris  with  Pen  and  PsncU,  by  a  W.  Bartiati,..  • 

What  I  saw  In  London,  by  D.  W.  Bartlett^ 

Plettortal  Fsmtty  fitcyclopedia,  by  J.  Frost, , 

Dm  Same,  .  marble  edge,  embossed  mor 
Greeley's  Overland  Journey  to  California,. ...... 

-    -     Ol|iUvltles,orlilblntta«WlgvaiD,. 

f  or  Spiscopal  Methodism  as  it  Was  and  Is,. 


2  86 
00 
76 
86 
86 
60 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


WdMs  DssAi  or  ABMrtoan  Woidsb,  by  J.  Okineat, 
DmIdc  Deeds  oC  ABMriosii  Heroes,  by  Bhmsaa, 
WUd  Scenes  c(  a  Hontor's  life,  or  ths  Hunting 

sad  Hunters  of  all  Nations,  by  J.  Frost, 

Hio  AootosAlBii  Chplive,  or  Adventiores  of  Winiam 
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varieties  of  the  Water-Melon,  and  out  of  that  great  number  I  have 
selected  only  three  varieties  that  I  now  cultivate,  two  of  which  are  the 
Strawberry  and  Iloney-dew.  The  Strawberry  I  consider  the  sweetest  of 
all  the  melons,  but  with  its  sweetness  has  no  maukishness;  is  rich  and 
racy,  and,  being  almost  devoid  of  pulp,  melts  in  the  mouth  like  a  ripe 
strawberry.  It  is  a  long,  narrow  melon,  generally  about  two  feet  long 
and  from  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter;  the  rind  is  of  a  light  green  color, 
marbled  and  veined  with  a  darker  tinge;  it  is  also  very  thin  and  brittle. 
The  flesh  is  of  a  lively  pinkish  red  color,  almost  scarlet  at  maturity,  and 
received  its  name  from  a  perceptible  resemblance  in  flavor  to  a  good 
strawberry.  The  Iloney-dew  is  of  about  the  same  shape  and  size  as  the 
Strawberry  Melon,  and  is  equal  to  it  in  flavor,  but  is  a  little  more  ptilpy, 
very  valuable  for  long  keeping  without  decay.  The  skin  is  of  a  very 
dark  green  color,  with  faint  irregular  stripes  of  a  lighter  shade,  running 
lengthwise  of  the  melon.  The  rind  is  thin  but  very  hard  and  tough ;  this 
peculiarity  is  the  cause  of  its  long-keeping  qualities.  I  have  kept  them 
in  an  open  room  three  weeks  in  the  heat  of  summer,  without  any  per- 
ceptible injury  to  their  flavor." 
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PLAT  CULTURE, 


Jfht  Cttlturi. 


OR  a  number  of  years  there  has  been  a 
diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  two 
strongly  contrasted  modes  of  culture,  the 
one  termed  jlat  (^Iturtt  and  the  other 
hilling,  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
first  consisting  in  leaving  the  surface  of 
the  soil  level,  that  of  the  latter  consisting  in 
drawing  masses  of  earth  up  to  the  plants 
in  the  form  of  hillocks  or  ridges,  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  of  planting  adopted.  As 
usual,  something  may  be  said  on  both 
sides  of  the  question.  Judge  Buel,  we 
believe,  was  among  the  first  to  give  a 
special  direction  to  the  system  of  flat  cul- 
ture, and  since  his  day  it  has  made  very 
considerable  progress  among  a  large  class 
of  intelligent  cultivators.  The  subject  may 
be  thought  to  pertain  more  generally  to 
the  farmer,  and  somewhat  out  of  place 
here;  but  we  are  far  from  regarding  it  in 
that  light;  it  concerns  all  who  have  a 
kitchen  garden,  however  small.  The  kitchen  garden,  in  our  estimation,  is 
no  mean  thing,  to  be  put  aside  in  a  corner,  and  spoken  of  contemptuously; 
it  contributes  essentially  to  the  necessities  and  pleasures  of  all,  and  deserves 
a  more  prominent  place  than  it  has  heretofore  occupied.  In  the  garden, 
moreover,  have  been  initiated  most  of  the  improved  modes  of  culture  that 
have  added  so  much  to  the  productive  industi*y  of  the  land.  The  garden  is 
the  school  in  which  our  best  lessons  are  learned ;  and  the  principles  there 
demonstrated,  when  judiciously  and  intelligently  applied  to  the  broad  sur- 
face of  the  farm,  give  us  our  best  results. 

Culture,  then,  be  it  flat  or  otherwise,  concerns  the  gardener  even  more 
than  the  farmer.  When  our  attention,  many  years  ago,  was  first  called  to 
the  subject  of  flat  culture,  we  determined  to  give  it  a  fair  trial  by  the  side 
of  the  common  system,  noting  carefully  time,  labor,  and  general  results. 
We  began  with  corn,  then  beans,  next  potatoes,  etc.,  and  with  results  so 
satisfactory,  that  we  at  last  adopted  the  principle  of  drawing  earth  up  to 
no  plants,  except  for  the  purpose  of  blanching.  After  considerable  experi- 
ence, we  do  not  hesitate  to  give  "  flat  culture"  a  distinct  approval.  It  is 
the  system  for  our  dry  atmosphere,  warm  sun,  and  frequent  droughts,  as  the 
hilling  system  may  be  the  best  for  the  moist  climate  ajid  wet  soils  of 
England,  especially  where  those  soils  are  undrained.  Both  systems  have 
their  advocates,  those  of  the  hilling  system  preponderating;  but  the  other 
is  making  its  way  slowly,  but  surely,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  at  no 
distant  day  meet  with  a  hearty  approval  throughout  the  country.  The 
advocates  for  **  hilling"  principally  claim  that  it  "  retains  moisture,"  "  de- 
creases the  evaporation,"  and  '*  strengthens"  the  plant,  but  how  they  do  not 
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explain ;  bat  we  question  the  truth  of  these  points.  It  is  manifest  to  us, 
and  it  accords  with  observation,  that  a  plot  of  ground  with  a  level  surface 
kept  well  pulverized,  will  retain  a  more  uniform  degree  of  moisture  than  one 
broken  into  hills.  It  is  precisely  in  a  time  of  drought,  when  we  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  small  amount  of  moisture  contained  in  the  atmosphere,  that 
the  advantages  of  "  flat  culture"  make  themselves  manifest.  The  leaves  of 
plants  condense  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  and  in  different  modes  shed 
it  on  the  ground,  but  principally  by  means  of  the  stalk.  Now  if  we  take 
corn,  for  example,  which  has  been  hilled,  this  moisture,  so  much  needed,  is 
thrown  off  from  the  plant,  and  very  little  is  absorbed;  in  fact,  these  hills 
and  ridges  make  good  water-sheds,  and,  becoming  baked  during  dry  weather, 
lose  the  power  of  absorption.  Where  "flat  culture"  prevails  the  soil  can 
always  be  kept  open  and  porous,  and  its  absorbent  powers  more  fully  re- 
tained. In  regard  to  "decreasing  the  evaporation-'  by  hilling,  it  is  so 
transparent  that  evaporation  is  increased  by  the  operation,  that  we  leave 
that  point  without  further  comment  for  the  present.  It  is  well  understood 
that  hilling  and  ridging  were  introduced  to  get  rid  of  surplus  moisture. 
Hilling,  also,  it  is  said,  ''strengthens"  the  plant,  the  word  being  generally 
used  in  a  mechanical  sense  ;  for  example,  it  is  contended  that  corn,  when 
hilled,  is  less  liable  to  be  blown  down.  We  know,  however,  that  such  is 
not  the  fact ;  and,  so  far  as  maintaining  an  erect  position  is  concerned,  facts 
are  all  in  favor  of  flat  culture.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  to  some,  corn 
that  has  been  hilled  will  blow  down  sooner  than  that  which  has  not ;  and 
when  both  are  down,  that  which  has  been  grown  by  flat  culture  will  soonest 
and  more  fully  recover  itself,  because  it  has  less  resistance  to  overcome. 

But  we  must  now  bo  content  with  stating  what  we  conceive  to  be  the 
advantages  of  *'flat  culture"  as  compared  with  ''hilling,"  leaving  details 
for  another  occasion  ;  these  advantages  are  principally  the  following :  It 
demands  less  labor  for  a  given  amount  of  results ;  it  admits  of  a  more 
thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil  ;  it  lessens  the  evils  of  drought;  it 
admits  of  the  continued  use  of  the  best  improved  implements  of  culture  ; 
and,  not  among  the  least  of  its  claims,  it  presupposes  a  thorough  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil,  such  as  drainage  where  needed,  deep  plowing,  thorough 
stirring  of  the  soil,  etc.  Hilling,  undoubtedly,  has  its  place  and  its  advan- 
tages, and  these  are  chiefly  found  in  a  moist  climate  and  a  wet,  heavy, 
undrained  soil.  Flat  culture,  we  think,  will  prove  the  system  for  our 
climate,  and  improved  modes  of  culture.  Let  it  bo  more  commonly  tried, 
and  adopted  as  its  advantages  may  seem  to  warrant.  Wo  should  be  glad, 
too,  to  see  it  more  frequently  in  our  gardens,  for  those  ever-recurring  hills 
and  ridges  are  nothing  but  an  offence  to  good  taste  and  neatness.  If  any 
shall  find  it  not  to  possess  the  advantages  claimed  for  it,  they  can  fall  back 
on  the  old  system  again.  If,  however,  it  has  advantages,  it  is  due  to  the 
progress  of  the  age  that  they  should  be  generally  known. 
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CULTURE    OP    THE    CINERARIA. 

BY  JOHN    EGAK,    NEW   BRIGHTON,    S.   I. 

As  a  winter  and  early  spring-blooming  plant,  the  Cineraria  deserves 
special  attention;  for  when  properly  treated  it  never  fails  to  attract  and  to 
excite  pleasure  in  the  mind  of  every  lover  of  flowers  by  the  brilliancy  of  its 
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colors,  profusion  of  bloom,  and  extensive  variety,  which,  with  the  simplicity 
of  its  culture,  ought  to  be  suflScient  inducement  for  everyone  possessing  the 
means  of  keeping  plants,  to  cultivate  them.  Many  gardeners  will  no  doubt 
consider  anything  which  may  be  said  on  the  culture  of  Cinerarias  as  hack- 
neyed, but  to  amateurs  these  remarks  may  prove  interesting. 

Save  seed  from  the  most  distinctly  marked  and  best  colored  plants  of 
neat  habit.  The  best  means  of  attaining  this  object  is  to  allow  the  plants 
to  remain  in  the  greenhouse,  to  perfect  their  seed  ;  to  this  end  the  plants 
should  be  shaded  from  intense  sun,  and  the  seed  should  be  gathered  in  two  or 
three  days  after  the  petals  decay.  The  plants  are  then  almost  worthless, 
and  may  be  thrown  away,  except  some  unusually  fine  variety,  which  you 
may  wish  to  perpetuate  ;  old  plants,  however,  never  make  such  vigorous 
growth  as  those  grown  anew  from  seed. 

Sow  the  seed  early  in  September,  in  a  bed  of  light  sandy  loam,  in  a  shady 
situation,  and  protect  the  plants  from  extreme  moisture.  When  they  attain 
a  size  so  as  to  be  easily  handled,  pot  them  off  into  three-inch  pots  in  a  compost 
of  leaf  mould  and  sand,  and  remove  to  a  cold  frame  in  a  shady  situation, 
protected  from  extreme  lieat,  cold,  or  moisture,  until  the  roots  begin  to  show 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  when  they  should  be  immediately  repotted  into 
six-inch  pots,  using  a  small  portion  of  loam  and  decayed  hotbed  manure  in 
the  compost,  and  removed  near  the  glass.  This  is  one  of  the  important 
things  in  growing  Cinerarias.  In  about  four  weeks,  if  properly  attended  to, 
they  will  need  their  last  repotting  in  pots  of  at  least  10  inches  diameter; 
compost  the  same  as  at  the  second  repotting.  As  they  progress  they  should 
be  frequently  syringed,  and  watered  with  guano  in  solution.  If  it  is  neces- 
sary to  fumigate  with  tobacco,  it  should  be  applied  weak,  otherwise  there  is 
danger  of  injuring  the  leaves,  which  to  preserve  well  is  one  of  the  chief 
objects.  The  temperature  may  attain  to  70  degrees  and  be  of  benefit  if  the 
atmosphere  is  humid.  In  raising  Cinerarias,  one  desirable  object  is  to  pre- 
vent them  from  being  drawn,  which  will  be  the  case  if  not  kept  near  the 
glass,  and  frequently  turned  to  keep  them  in  proper  shape.  By  these  means 
you  will  have  fine  plants  suflScient  to  sustain  themselves  without  a  number 
of  sticks,  which  spoil  their  appearance. 

[We  arc  obliged  to  Mr.  Egan  for  his  sensible  remarks  on  the  Cineraria.  It 
is  just  such  practical  articles  that  we  most  need,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  him  often. — Ed.] 
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NOTES  ON  NEW  AND  SELECT  PLANTS. 

BT  DANIEL  BARKER,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

DiANTBus  Verschaffettii. — ^This  remarkable  and  beautiful  plant  is  now 
unfolding  its  lovely  flowers  for  the  first  time,  not  only  at  this  establishment, 
but  in  this  country.  It  originated  at  the  establishment  of  H.  Hirschback, 
in  Prussia,  and  was  sent  out  by  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  London,  for  the  first 
time  this  spring.  The  description  given  by  the  Messrs.  Henderson  I  fully 
concur  in,  and  can  not  do  better  than  give  it  in  their  own  words: 

^*  It  forms  a  neat  and  compact  half  shrubby  plant,  densely  branched  habit 
of  growth,  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  in  height 

"  The  flowers,  in  their  general  aspect  of  growth,  resemble  a  large  specimen 


of  the  florist's  varieties  of  pinks^  as  grown  for  competition,  bat  differ  in 
showing  a  single  expansion  of  flower  lobes  rather  thaikof  double  petal  series, 
and  each  entire  blossom  being  from  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter;  while  the 
entire  series  of  petals,  instead  of  all  combining  to  form  a  single  blossom 
with  the  usnal  dark  ray  or  centre,  as  is  the  case  in  the  varieties  above 
quoted,  in  the  present  example  range  themselves  into  a  series  of  colored 
spots  at  the  base,  converging  to  a  crimson  belt  or  zone,  and  together  form- 
ing a  large  aggregate  cluster  or  flower-head.  The  arrangement  of  these 
concentric  series  of  picturesque  petal  rays  within  one  simple  base  or  crown, 
forms  one  of  the  most  novel  and  singular  combinations  yet  known  in  gardens. 
The  pure  white  ground  color  of  this  variety  will  form  a  desirable  contrast 
with  the  warmer  and  higher  petal  tints  of  *  Dianthus  Heddewigii '  and  its 
allied  species,  and  will  be  found  a  valuable  addition  for  greenhouse  decora* 
tion  in  spring,  and  equally  adapted  for  the  open  borders  in  summer." 

The  specimen  sent  for  your  inspection,  you  will  not  fail  to  observe,  agrees 
with  the  above  description  in  every  particular  save  diameter  of  flower, 
which,  being  taken  from  a  plant  so  recently  imported,  is  naturally  not  so 
fine  as  the  succeeding  flowers  will  be. 

A  beautiful  and  life-like  figure  is  given  in  the  Illustrated  Bouquet^ 
plate  36. 

Oazania  Splkndens, — This  rare  and  beautiful  evergreen  summer  bedding 
plant  continues  to  unfold  its  lovely  flowers  at  this  establishment.  This  will 
undoubtedly  become  one  of  the  most  popular  bedding  plants  ever  introduced 
to  this  country.  Its  neat  and  unique  habit  of  growth,  combined  with  the 
rich  colors  of  its  numerous  flowers,  produces  a  very  ornamental  effect,  quite 
unlike  any  plants  we  yet  possess  for  bedding  purposes.  Not  only  is  it  well 
adapted  for  beds  upon  the  flower  garden,  but  for  pot  culture  it  will  be  found 
a  most  valuable  acquisition.  The  description  of  the  flower,  as  given  by  £. 
G.  Henderson,  London,  I  cheerfully  endorse,  as  being  truthful  in  every  par- 
ticular, viz.:  "  Flowers  very  numerous,  of  a  golden  yellow  color,  from  three  to 
four  inches  in  diameter,  picturesquely  marked  at  the  base  of  each  petal  with 
converging  cloud-like  spots  of  a  rich  dark  brown  chocolate  tint  upon  a  black 
base,  and  these  are  again  marked  with  white  spots  upon  their  disc  or  surface. 

"The  union  of  these  rich  colors  produces  a  highly  ornamental  effect  in 
blossoms  of  such  unique  and  gorgeous  hues,  which,  when  fully  expanded, 
produce  an  effect  so  brilliant  that  the  most  accurate  description  fails  to  con- 
vey an  adequate  impression  of  their  beauty." 

A  most  accurate  figure  of  the  above  fine  plant  is  given  in  part  7  of  the 
lUttstrated  Bouquet 

Ptrethrumb,  Vara, — New  and  valuable  hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  The 
varieties  from  which  the  enclosed  flowers  were  taken  were  obtained  by  Mr. 
Bliss  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  9lX^  perfectly  hardy ^  having  withstood 
the  late  winter  without  any  protection;  as  such  they  will  be  found  very 
valuable  additions  to  this  most  useful  class  of  plants. 

The  subjoined  list  contains  the  names  of  the  latest  new  varieties,  and  the 
^stin  cultivation: 

Buchesse  de  Brabant — Rich  rosy  crimson,  bright  yellow  centre. 

Belhayi — Rich  reddish  crimson,  yellow  centre. 

MUleri — Purplish  rose. 

Itoseum  Ndnum — White,  tinted  with  bluish  pink,  orange  yellow  centre* 

Partheniumy  Flare  Pleno — Fine  double  white. 
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[The  flowers  were  received  in  good  condition.  The  Pink  answers  to  the 
description,  and  is  beautiful.  The  Pjrethnims  are  large  and  showy,  and 
being  proved  hardy,  will  be  an  acquisition  to  the  flower  border.  Mr.  Bar- 
keif's  notes  on  new  and  select  plants  constitute  a  valuable  feature  in  our 
magazine,  and  will  be  continued. — Ed.] 


ORCHARD  HOUSE  OP  J.  S.  LOVERING. 

BY  DR.  GEO.  PEPPER  NORRIS,  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

Mr.  Loverino's  Orchard  House  is  165  feet  long  by 
14  wide,  is  a  lean-to,  points  south,  under  shelter  of  a 
hill.  Back  wall  12feet  high,  8  feet  stone  work  ;  on  top 
of  wall  4  feet  of  wood,  in  which  the  back  row  of  venti- 
lators (2  feet  by  20  inches)  works,  hung  on  rollers,  and 
all  opened  and  closed  simultaneously  by  means  of  a 
wire  resembling  a  front  door  pull.  Front  wall  4  feet 
high,  made  by  nailing  plowed  and  grooved  planks  to 
locust  posts,  in  which  are  cut  the  front  ventilators,  4 
feet  8  inches  lon^  by  18  inches  deep,  and  covered  by  a 
screen  of  gauze  wire  with  board  shutters  to  close 
tight.  The  roof  is  made  of  16  feet  rafters,  on  which 
rests  8  foot  sash,  immovable;  the  glass  is  first  quality, 
18  by  10,  (the  Rivers-Saunders  system  of  roofing  would 
not  only  be  cheaper,  but  present  a  better  appearance, 
but  was  not  in  vogue  when  this  house  was  built  ;)  a 
single  row  of  supports  on  one  side  of  the  wall  com- 
pletes the  roof.  The  interior  is  divided  into  three 
borders :  the  front  border  (3  feet  6  inches  wide)  is 
raised  9  inches  above  the  walk  (which  is  2  feet  6 
inches  wide) ;  the  first  back  border  is  3  feet  wide,  and 
raised  16  inches  above  the  walk  ;  the  second  back 
border  is  raised  1  foot  above  the  front  one,  and  is  4 
feet  wide.  On  this  further  back  border  are  placed  the 
largest  trees  only,  having  the  most  head  room — the 
smallest  pots  standing  on  the  front.  The  appearance 
of  the  house,  when  seen  by  the  writer  on  the  7th  of 
April,  1860,  was  truly  magnificent,  being  one  dense 
mass  of  bloom,  (except  some  of  the  early  kinds,  on 
which  the  fruit  was  alreadj^  set,)  resembling  a  green- 
house of  Azaleas  in  full  flower.  Peaches,  apricots, 
nectarines,  plums,  and  figs  are  embraced  in  the  assort- 
ment, and  are  grown  principally  in  11-inch  pots  placed 
about  three  feet  apart,  every  leaf  being  fully  exposed 
to  the  sunlight — vines  being,  of  course,  entirely  pro- 
hibited. 

Of  the  success  of  this  mode  of  culture  in  America, 
no  one  who  has  witnessed  Mr.  Lovering's  house  can 
have  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  With  him  it  is  no  new 
experiment,  having  fruited  pot  trees  in  his  cold  grape- 
ries for  several  years.  The  rough  cost  of  the  house, 
Mr.  Lovering  informed  us,  was  about  $1000,  but  we 
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jadge  that  a  house  of  similar  dimensions,  with  the  Rivers  roof  and  inferior 
glass,  could  bo  constructed  for  less  than  half  that  sum.  The  mode  of 
culture,  together  with  a  description  of  the  varieties  found  to  succeed  best, 
pruning,  potting,  etc.,  is  reserved  for  a  future  article. 

[The  above  is  from  a  work  in  press  by  our  well-known  correspondent, 
Dr.  Norris,  and  was  sent  us  in  response  to  a  request  for  information  on  the 
subject  of  Orchard  Houses,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  now  so  eagerly  sought 
for.  The  work  is  entitled,  "  Fruit  Trees  in  Pots,  their  Culture  and  Manage- 
ment adapted  to  the  Climate  of  America,"  and  Dr.  Norris's  practical  mind 
will  no  doubt  make  it  one  of  peculiar  value. — Ed.] 


FLORICULTURE. 

BY  C,  N.  B. 

The  cultivation  of  flowers  is  an  employment  adapted  to  every  grade,  the 
high,  the  low,  the  rich,  and  the  poor  ;  but  especially  to  those  who  have 
retired  from  the  busy  scenes  of  active  life.  Man  was  never  made  to  rust 
out  in  idleness.  A  degree  of  exercise  is  as  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  health,  both  of  body  and  mind,  as  food.  And  what  exercise  is  more  fit 
for  him  who  is  in  the  decline  of  life,  than  that  of  superintending  a  well- 
ordered  garden  ?  What  more  enlivens  the  sinking  mind  ?  What  more 
invigorates  the  feeble  frame  ?     What  is  more  conducive  to  a  long  life  ? 

Floriculture  is  one  of  the  most  innocent,  the  most  healthy,  and,  to  some, 
the  most  pleasant,  employments  in  life.  The  rural  scenes  which  it  affords  are 
instructive  lessons,  tending  to  moral  and  social  virtue,  teaching  us  to  *'look 
through  nature  up  to  nature's  God." 

The  cultivation  of  flowers  is  an  appropriate  amusement  for  young  ladies. 
It  teaches  neatness,  cultivates  a  correct  taste,  and  furnishes  the  mind  with 


many  correct  ideas.  The  delicate  form  and  features,  the  mildness  and  sym- 
pathy of  disposition,  render  them  fit  subjects  to  raise  those  transcendent 
beauties  of  nature,  which  declare  the  perfections  of  the  "  Creator's  power." 
The  splendid  lustre  and  variegated  hues  (which  bid  defiance  to  the  pencil) 
of  the  rose,  the  lily,  the  tulip,  and  a  thousand  others,  harmonize  with  the  fair 
fostering  hand  that  tends  them — with  the  heart  susceptible  to  the  noblest 
impressions — and  with  spotless  innocence. 

We  know  of  no  association  more  constantly  present  to  the  mind,  or  one 
more  fitting,  than  that  which  connects  woman  with  flowers  ;  and  rarely, 
indeed,  does  the  first  appear  more  charming,  or  engaged  in  an  occupation 
more  suited  to  her  taste,  than  when  she  is  surrounded  by  the  latter,  by  blos- 
soms that  have  been  trained  and  cherished  by  her  own  fair  hand.  We  have 
always  admired  flowers  as  the  most  beautiful  productions  of  nature.  True, 
they  arc  fleeting,  but  what  is  there  of  the  beautiful  and  lovely  which  is 
not?  It  may  be  sympathy,  it  may  be  mere  imagination,  but  to  us  the 
thought  has  the  force  of  truth,  that  we  have  never  known  a  woman  truly 
pure-hearted  and  angel-minded  that  did  not  love  flowers.  The  things  by 
which  we  are  surrounded  have  their  influence  on  our  minds;  they  give  the 
tone  and  coloring  in  a  measure  to  our  character,  and  perhaps  our  destiny. 

A  taste  for  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  horticulture  in  a  country  has 
been  justly  considered  as  an  indication  of  refinement  in  the  people,  and  its 
excellent  moral  effect  has  been  acknowledged  in  every  instance  where  it  has 
taken  place. 

Who  does  not  love  flowers  ?  They  are  such  pure  tind  beautiful  things, 
such  sweet  gifts  from  our  Heavenly  Father,  scattered  with  lavish  hand  to 
gladden  the  hearts  of  his  creatures  I  Not  for  the  wealthy  alone  do  they 
bloom,  but  the  lowliest  cottager  may  claim  them  as  his  own,  to  beautify  his 
humble  home.  We  never  passed  a  cottage  overhung  with  vines,  where  roses 
and  honeysuckles  mingled,  and  morning-glories  peeped  in  at  the  windows, 
without  thinking  that  there  must  be,  in  that  lovely  abode,  hearts  full  of 
love — love  for  the  beautiful,  and  love  for  God. 

Why  is  it  that  the  home  of  the  English  cottager  exhibits  a  degree  of  neat- 
ness and  comfort  so  seldom  seen  in  this  country  ?  It  is  because  honey- 
suckles and  jasmines  are  trained  around  the  doors  and  windows;  because 
flowers  of  many  kinds  and  beautiful  hues  are  mingled  with  shrubbery  in  the 
limited  yard.  Would  that  such  a  taste  were  more  prevalent  in  this  country ! 
Where  so  much  real  pleasure  can  be  purchased  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  so  many 
senses  be  gratified  at  once,  it  is  truly  a  pity  so  few  are  found  to  make  the 
efibrt.  Flowers  around  a  door  or  clustered  in  a  window,  give  an  air  of  happy 
quiet  and  peace,  of  conscious  security,  and  are  a  more  correct  indication  of 
good  taste,  gentle  feelings,  and  an  unsullied  heart,  than  silver  plate  or  mar- 
ble walls. 

We  claim  it  the  duty  of  every  man  who  is  a  farmer,  to  beautify  and  adorn 
his  grounds  and  garden  with  flowers,  plants,  and  shrubbery,  and  so  arrange 
his  yards  and  grounds  as  to  give  his  habitation  as  Eden-like  an  appearance 
as  possible.  Should  our  farmers  be  thus  true  to  themselves  and  dutiful  to 
nature,  then  with  truth  of  our  country  it  might  be  said,  in  the  language  of 
the  poet,  'tis 

''The  huid  of  tho  myrtle,  the  oyprees,  and  vine, 
Where  all  but  the  spirit  of  mao  is  divioe." 

Nothing  is  so  attractive  to  the  traveller  as  a  fine  country  residence. 
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something  for  the  eye  to  feast  upon.    It  pleases  the  imagination,  cheers  the 
heart,  and  brings  with  it  all  the  associations  of  happiness. 

One  blessing  follows  another.  Sociality,  refinement,  and,  learning,  follow 
in  the  train  of  rural  improvement.  The  mind  keeps  pace  with  the  oater 
man,  and  the  love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  inspires  the  mind  with  tiie  love 
of  the  usefnl  and  the  good. 


IOWA    PRAIRIE   SKETCHES— No.  4. 

BY    "UIKSIZ.^ 

January,  the  infant  month  of  the  new  year,  gave  as  rather  a  cold  salute 
at  his  advent,  when  we  hailed  his  approach  at  the  first  dawning  mom  of 
1860;  rough,  angry  winds  wailed  and  howled  around  our  dwelling,  as  if 
chanting  the  requiem  of  the  departed  hours  of  '59  ;  and,  with  the  mercury  at 
38  deg,  below  zero,  all  hands  were  kept  busy  piling  the  fuel  into  our  stoves, 
and  rubbing  our  aching  fingers  ;  but  in  a  short  time  the  wailing  ceased,  and 
the  sun,  which  had  risen  fair  and  bright,  seemed  inclined  to  smile  upon  the 
new-born  year.  In  forty-eight  hours  the  mercury  had  risen  to  10  deg.  above 
zero,  and  Nature^s  pulse  began  to  beat  with  a  more  healthy  action. 

This  depression  of  temperature  has,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  destroyed  not 
only  the  peaches,  but  the  pe<Mch4ree»,  Apples,  I  think,  are  not  injured. 
Other  fruit-trees  are  so  scarce,  that  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  observing 
the  effect  on  them.     * 

A  fine  young  catalpa  tree,  a  seedling  of  last  year,  planted  for  ornamental 
use,  had,  we  supposed,  of  course  gone  ;  but  at  this  time  (May  12th)  it  is 
again  in  full  leaf,  and  looks  bright  and  healthy.  A  locust  grove,  sown  on 
the  27th  of  May  last,  and  which  had  attained  an  average  height  of  some- 
thing like  3^  or  4  feet,  proves  to  be  but  very  slightly  injured.  There  was  a 
very  light  fall  of  snow  in  January,  which  remained  on  the  ground  for  some 
time. 

February  was  a  mild  month  for  this  region,  the  lowest  fall  of  the  mercury 
being  2  degrees  above  zero.  The  whole  winter  and  early  spring  have  been, 
it  is  said,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days  in  December  and  January,  the 
mildest  and  dryest  ever  known  in  Iowa. 

March,  boisterous  March,  seemed  to  forget  his  blustering  character  this 
season,  and  showed  only  once  or  twice  a  frowning  face  during  the  whole 
thirty-one  days.  Indeed,  we  had  hss  vdnd  in  March  than  in  almost  any 
other  month  for  a  year  past,  and  the  sun  shined,  most  of  the  time,  clear  and 
warm.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  month  was  55^  degrees  Fahrenheit — 
the  extremes  28  to  80. 

On  the  10th  inst.  grass  began  to  show  itself  quite  fresh  and  green  on 
damp  grounds,  or  wherever  it  had  been  burnt  over  late  in  autumn.  Farmers 
were  busily  engaged  in  plowing,  and  sowing  the  cereal  grains,  and  showed 
much  hope  and  animation,  notwithstanding  their  large  cribs  of  corn  remained 
unsold,  and  it  was  bringing  in  market  only  12  to  15  cts.  per.  bushel,  and  at 
some  places  but  a  dime. 

If  we  only  had  railroads  to  wheel  it  way  into  your  Eastern  markets,  then, 
indeed,  they  might  look  up  and  work  on  with  brave  hearts.  They  still  hope, 
however,  ''for  the  better  time  a-cumin;''  yet  hope,  with  fear  that  that 
better  time  is  far  in  the  future. 
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On  the  80th,  the  leaf  buds  of  the  wild  rose,  walnut,  cotton-wood,  Ac, 
were  much  swollen,  and  began  to  show  signs  of  expansion.  Cowslips  (Caltha 
palustris)  had  leaves  more  than  an  inch  in  circumference ;  and  all  vegetation 
was  at  least  a  month  more  advanced  than  at  the  same  date  last  year. 

The  ^rst  flower  which  I  saw  this  jear  was  one  of  the  Caltha,  mentioned 
above,  and  appeared  on  the  4th  of  April.  This  was  followed  in  succession 
by  Viola  delphinafolia  and  Pedicularis  Canadensis,  on  the  prairie;  Anemone 
nemerosa,  Olaytonia  Yirginica,  Sanguinaria  Canadensis,  Bibes  rotundifolium, 
Ribes  rigens,  and  Lysimachia  Herbemonti  or  heterof^ylla,  in  the  wood  land ; 
Astragalus  obcordata,  Phlox  divaricata,  and  Hypoxis  graminea,  on  the 
prairie  ;  the  last  two  of  which  are  quite  pretty,  very  abundant,  and  worthy 
of  cultivation.  Of  the  H.  graminea  (Nat.  order  AmaryllidacesB),  there  are 
three  colore,  blue,  white,  and  yellow.  It  mingles  everywhere  with  the  up- 
springing  grass,  and,  together  with  the  Viola  delphinafolia,  clothes  the  early 
prairie  sod  with  a  mass  of  tiny,  delicate  bloom,  which,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  the  graceful  Phlox,  is  quite  charming  to  the  beholder.  In  the  forest, 
during  this  month,  the  elm,  the  willow,  the  cotton-wood,  (Populus  angulata,) 
the  hickories,  (Carya  alba  and  C.  sulcata,)  etc.,  hung  out  their  drooping 
tassels,  and  the  soft  maple  (Acer  rubrum)  spread  its  crimson  umbels. 

But  the  "  April  showers,"  which,  as  the  old  saying  goes,  ••  bring  forth 
May  flowers,"  were  wafted  around  us  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  in  their 
air-borne  cars,  and  gave  us  scarce  a  drop  to  refresh  the  thirsty  fields,  or 
expand  the  drooping  flower-cups.  Strong,  disagreeable  winds  blew  almost 
constantly;  the  roads  were  dry  and  dusty ^  as  in  mid-summer,  and  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  lotoer  than  in  March ;  although  we  had  a  few 
very  hot  days  in  which  the  mercury  stood  at  83  degrees ;  but  the  month 
closed  with  a  temperature  below  the  freezing  point,  and  ice  half  an  isch 
thick  in  standing  water. 

The  eudden  changes  and  extremes  of  temperature,  which  often  occur  in  a 
few  hours,  together  with  the  almost  constant  high  vtinds^  which  frequently 
swell  to  a  gale,  are  the  chief  objections  to  living  in  Iowa.  My  table  of 
temperature,  from  which  I  make  extracts,  reads  thus  :  May  1st,  sunrise,  30 
degrees  (viz.,  2  deg.  below  the  freezing  point,)  face  of  the  sky  fair,  wind 
north. 

May  2d,  at  3  o'clock,  86  degrees  ;  fair,  wind  sovth. 

May  3d,  at  sunrise  it  was  60  degrees,  and  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.,  89  degrees  ; 
fair,  wind  south-e(zst.  For  the  next  two  days  it  continued  to  range  between 
60  and  86  degrees.  On  the  5th,  the  evening  observation  at  8  o'clock 
20  min.  stands  at  81  degrees;  wind  still  south-ecistf  but  the  face  of  the  sky 
is  doUded;  the  thunder  rolls  and  mutters  in  the  distance,  and  the  hearty 
exclamation  of  every  one  is,  "  I  hope  we  are  going  to  get  rcUn  now!"  We 
go  to  rest  with  bright  visions  of  fresh  green  fields  of  grass  and  grain,  and 
trees  and  flowers  stretching  upward,  their  bright  leaves  dancing  with  exhila- 
ration, produced  by  quaffing  largely  from  **  the  bottles  of  the  sky."  But  we 
are  soon  aroused  from  our  slumbers  by  a  terrible  storm  of  wind,  which  roars 
and  surges  like  many  mighty  waters,  and  our  house,  trembling  to  its  founda- 
tion, seems  more  like  the  hulk  of  a  vessel  at  the  mercy  of  an  angry  sea, 
than  like  a  quiet  landman's  home.  The  clock  is  striking  twelve.  Hark  I 
there  is  a  terrific  crash  1  Women  shriek ;  children  cry  with  fear;  and  men, 
springing  from  their  beds,  run  about  in  the  darkness.  I  too,  starting  up, 
exclaim,  "  What's  happened  7  what  is  the  matter  V    But  all  is  confusion, 
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one  calling  oat,  "  Strike  a  light ;"  others,  "  Get  some  boards  !"  **  Bring 
nails  1"  "  Where's  the  hammer  t"  and  directly  one  man  is  seen  by  the  light- 
ning's flash,  trying  to  make  a  turn  around  the  north-east  comer  of  the  house, 
with  some  broad  boards  in  his  arms  ;  but  the  wind  disputes  his  right,  twists 
him  this  way  and  whirls  him  that,  and  it  is  with  much  skill  in  ''  tacking*' 
that  he  at  length  makes  his  point,  and  where  a  window  has  been  blown  in, 
dashing  glass  and  sash  to  pieces,  he  applies  and  makes  fast  his  boards, 
shutting  out  the  intruding  blusterer,  and  restoring  something  like  a  sem- 
blance of  order  to  the  frightened  household.  The  following  morning  dawns 
fair  and  cool;  wind  north-west ;  we  have  had  no  rain.  But  on  the  8th  inst. 
the  long-wished-for  blessing  comes.  For  eight  or  nine  months  our  wells, 
springs,  and  streams  have  been  half  dried  up  for  want  of  rain ;  and  this  is 
the  first  time  since  February  22d,  that  enough  has  fallen  to  saturate  the  soil 
sufficiently  to  promote  healthy  Vegetation. 

[Not  by  any  means  a  pleasant  picture  of  prairie  life,  Minnie,  and  not  even 
tolerable,  except  for  the  bounties  so  lavishly  bestowed  by  Nature  on  the 
bosom  of  your  beautiful  prairies.  Why  will  you  not  send  us  a  collection  of 
seed  of  your  little  pets  ? — Ed.] 

»i  •  •  »  .< 


AN  HOUR  IN    THE   VINEYARD. 

Br  J.   S.    REID,    CONNBRSVILLB,    IND. 

The  operations  of  the  vine-dresser  for  spring  work  are  about  over ;  the 
pruning,  the  staking,  the  tying,  and  hoeing  are  all  done,  and  the  young 
bads  have  burst  from  their  winter  cerements,  and  the  bloom  is  waving  in 
the  balmy  breeze;  but  how  changed  is  my  vineyard  this  season  at  this  time, 
from  what  it  was  last  year  in  May.  Then  every  bud  had  opened  its  green 
bosom  to  the  dew  and  the  sunbeam,  and  the  young  branches  were  covered 
with  the  rich  blossom  of  future  joy;  notOy  not  more  than  one-half  the  buds 
have  shown  signs  of  life;  the  cases  look  dry  and  fruitless,  so  that  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  not  more  than  half  a  crop  may  be  expected. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  failure  ?  Why  is  it  the  present  should  be  worse 
than  the  past  season  ?  The  vines  are  older,  and  the  spring  season  has  been 
more  favorable  than  the  last  year's  vernal  months  were;  why  do  these 
young  buds  not  start  into  life  at  the  voice  of  spring  ? 

Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  their  outer  covering ;  let  ns  see  whether  the 
vital  principal  is  extinct  or  not,  under  its  tender  sheath.  We  open  the 
covering,  but  the  life  is  gone ;  the  gummy  sheath  which  nature  gave  to  it 
before  winter  set  in,  is  broken,  and  instead  of  the  glossy  mail  which  shielded 
the  young  germ,  a  sponge-like  substance  is  found,  an  evidence  of  death. 
Such  was  the  prospect  that  greeted  our  steps  into  the  vineyard  in  the 
opening  of  the  merry  month  of  May,  and  now  the  scene  is  but  slightly 
changed. 

I  purchased  of  EUwanger  and  Barry,  during  last  fall,  several  varieties 
of  new  and  much-lauded  grape-vines,  among  which  were  the  Delaware, 
Anna,  Rebecca,  Union  Village,  Clara,  etc.,  all  of  which  were  planted  with 
much  care  and  attention,  in  the  hope  of  passing  securely  the  winter;  but 
judge  my  surprise  when  I  found  them  all  dead  to  the  earth  line,  and  not 
much  hope  of  a  resurrection  ;  but  patience  and  perseverance  triumphed. 
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How  was  this  done  ?  I  went  and  obtained  old  glass  f^li^cans,  from  which 
I  took  out  the  bottoms,  and  with  these  I  made  nursing  glasses,  placing  one 
over  every  vine.  How  anxiously  did  I  watch  from  day  to  day  the  first 
appearance  of  life  in  the  semi-frozen  bud,  and  how  carefully  did  I  aid  the 
expansion  of  the  young  leaf  from  its  earthy  tomb,  until  one  by  one  each 
vine  gave  evidence  of  full  life,  and  the  glass  was  full  of  the  young  leaves 
of  the  vine  I 

For  A  few  dtLjQ  our  last  winter  was  unusually  severe;  the  thermometer 
stood  10  degrees  below  zero,  destroying  all  the  peach  buds,  with  many  of 
the  young  trees. 

Along  the  valley  of  the  White  Water  not  a  peach  blossom  was  seen  this 
spring,  and  I  am  informed  that  the  vineyards  in  the  adjoining  counties  are 
as  badly  injured  as  my  own,  so  that  not  more  than  one-half  a  crop  of  grapes 
or  wine  will  be  realized.  Last  season  I  made  some  two  hundred  gallons  to 
the  acre  ;  now  one  hundred  gallons  must  be  the  maximum  of  the  vintage. 

I  regret  that  I  do  not  live  within  a  few  miles  of  your  sanctum,  where  a 
bottle  of  my  "Pure  Catawba*'  would  moisten  your  dry  "whistle,"  and 
attune  your  voice  to  the  melody  of  spring;  but  living  so  far  in  the  West 
that  the  expense  of  forwarding  a  few  bottles  to  you  would  cost  more  than 
the  value  of  the  wine,  I  have  given  only  the  will  for  the  deed.  I  have 
several  seedling  grape-vines,  some  of  which  will  fruit  this  season;  but  until 
the  second  year's  fruiting,  neither  the  quality  nor  the  productiveness  of  the 
vine  can  afford  a  safe  criterion  of  its  true  value. 

I  have  the  Black  Hamburgh  blossoming  in  the  open  air.  The  leaves  are 
pure  and  clean,  and  the  berries  well  set ;  the  bunches  indicate  large  clusters 
heavily  shouldered.  These  I  covered  during  the  winter  along  with  the 
White  Sweet-water,  Black  Prince,  and  El  Paso,  all  of  which  are  doing  well. 
My  Concord,  Diana,  and  Isabella  were  all  more  or  less  winter-killed  in  the 
bud;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  my  La wton  Blackberry,  Red  Antwerp,  Cope, 
Wilder,  and  Orange  Raspberries  all  survived. 

The  Apples  and  Pears  in  this  neighborhood  are  chiefly  safe,  but  the 
Cherry,  Peach,  and  Apricot  are  all  gone  ;  and  the  Plum  will  soon  be,  as  that 
felonious  rascal,  the  Curculio,  is  among  our  orchards,  and  robs  with  impu- 
nity our  best  Gages  before  maturity. 

But  by  comparing  watches  I  find  that  my  hour  is  about  up  in  the  vine- 
yard, and  I  understand  it  to  be  standing  rules  with  editors  and  all  good 
writers,  to  keep  within  time,  avoid  prolixity,  dulness,  and  stupidity,  and 
when  you  have  written  enough,  to  stop;  hence  I  close  this  rambling  epistle 
by  subscribing  myself  your  friend, 

P.  S. — Having  several  seedling  grape-vines  now  bearing,  and  many  more 
that  must  bear  superior  fruit,  I  want  to  employ  some  noted  puffer  to  bring 
them  into  notice;  that  is,  after  the  Ontario,  Maxatawny,  and  Brandy  wine 
have  all  run  their  race,  and  gone  to  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets;  but  do  not 
think  that  I  will  engage  your  services.  I  will  employ  some  Peter  Funk  to 
do  this;  a  man  whose  virtue  is  free  and  easy,  and  whose  conscience  is  full  of 
the  love  of  nature  and  the  milk  of  human  kindness. 


[J.  S.  R.  has  passed  his  hour  pleasantly  and  profitably.  When  he  can 
spare  the  time,  we  shall  be  glad  to  pass  another  hour  in  the  vineyard  with 
him.  We  condole  with  him  on  the  partial  loss  of  his  Grapes,  Peaches,  and 
Plums  ;  he  has  been  spared,  however,  to  a  greater  extent  than  many  others. 
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who  will  eat  their  "  Peaches  and  milk''  this  year  solely  through  tiie  tnedium 
of  the  imagination;  and  those  who  can  relish  them  in  that  way  will  have  a 
good  time  of  it.  You  are  right,  R.,  about  your  seedling  grapes;  do  not  send 
them  to  us  for  the  purpose  you  suggest,  unless  you  are  quite  sure  of  them, 
for  we  are  apt  to  be  very  candid  about  such  matters.  Much  obliged  to  you 
for  the  Wine.  Hold  on  it  till  called  for,  which  may  be  sooner  than  you 
expect. — Ed.] 


THE    MADRAS    RADISH. 

(From  the  it««tM  JlortiooU.) 

Thjb  Madras,  or  Edible  Pod  Radish,  was  obtained  in  1858  at  the  Edinburgh 
Botanical  Garden  by  M.  Courtois-Gerard,  and  was  introduced  into  France  by 
that  skilful  horticulturist  It  is  an  annual  plant,  of  tall,  bushy,  and  vigor- 
ous habit.  The  root  is  turbinate,  conical,  white  inside  and  out,  having  a 
total  length  of  30  centimetres  or  more,  and  a  diameter  of  10  to  12  centi* 
metres  at  the  largest  part,  which  is  near  the  neck.  [A  centimetre  is  about 
four-tenths  of  an  inch  ;  a  metre  about  thirty-nine  inches.]  The  tendency  is, 
to  strike  a  strong,  deep  tap-root.  The  stem  is  about  one  metre  high,  and  about 
two  to  three  centimetres  in  diameter.  It  is  straight,  of  a  clear  green  color, 
spotted  with  red,  smooth,  and  furnished  from  the  bottom  upwards  with 
numerous  branches,  upright  and  undivided  at  the  base,  spn^eading  and  sub- 
divided at  the  top.  The  leaves,  40  to  45  centimetres  long,  and  15  to  20  cen- 
timetres broad,  are  nearly  sessile,  lyrate,  with  deep,  wide  divisions,  smooth 
on  the  upper  surface,  slightly  pubescent  on  the  under  side,  mostly  near  the 
edges.  The  form  of  the  leaves  dianges  with  their  height  on  the  stem,  the 
upper  leaves  being  petiolate,  entire,  lanceolate,  and  dentate. 

The  inflorescence,  as  in  all  the  eruciferas,  is  corymbose,  but  becomes  race- 
mose by  the  elongation  of  the  axis.  The  flowers  are  regular.  The  calyx  of 
four  converging  sepals  becomes  of  a  rosy  tint  in  the  expanded  flower.  The 
corolla  is  formed  of  four  petals  placed  cross  form,  spread,  of  a  clear  violet  color, 
showing  a  network  of  veins  of  dark  violet,  or  white  mixed  wiUi  pale  violet ; 
the  four  long  stamens  extend  beyond  the  tliroat  of  the  flower  ;  the  two  short 
ones  reach  only  to  the  opening,  as  does  also  the  pistil,  which  is  terminated  by 
an  obtuse  stigma.  The  seed  pods  attain  the  length  of  30  centimetres,  with  a 
diameter  of  1^  centimetres  at  the  base.  Their  ordinary  size  is  as  repre- 
sented in  the  figure.  They  are  erect,  and  form  an  angle  with  the  pedicle  ;  are 
of  the  shape  of  a  cone  very  much  elongated,  showing,  in  the  lower  half, 
swellings  corresponding  to  the  compartments  containing  the  seeds.  There  is 
a  slight  contraction  at  the  base,  and  the  summit  is  a  long  conical  point  or 
beak.  The  shells  of  the  pods  are  thick  and  fleshy  ;  the  seeds,  single  in  ea<di 
compartment,  are  oval,  of  a  bright  reddish  brown,  slightly  rough,  about 
four-tenths  centimetre  long,  and  three-tenths  centimetre  thick. 

This  plant  was  labelled  at  the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Garden,  Itaphanus 
catAdatvs  of  LinnsBus.  M.  McNab,  the  director  of  the  Garden,  received  the 
seeds  from  India  with  the  designation  of  Madras  JRadish,  It  differs  con- 
siderably from  the  drawing  and  description  of  the  Maphamts  caudatus  as 
given  by  Linna&us.  The  Swedish  botanist  states  that  the  seed  pods,  called 
Mougri  by  the  Indians,  attain  the  lengtii  1.65  metre ;  but,  according  to 
^  hkur,  they  are  not  often  more  than  38  centimetres,  which  corresponds 
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with  the  diraenstons  noted  by  M.  Courtois-Gerard.  In  the  notice  on  this 
subject  presented  to  the  SocietS  CentraU  ^Horticulture^  M.  Dachartre 
regards  this  radish  as  merely  a  variety  of  the  common  radish  {Raphanua 
acUiotts  of  Linnaeus).  The  reasons  given  by  our  learned  associate  do  not, 
however,  appear  to  us  perfectly  convincing.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  do  not 
perceive  any  objection  to  its  retaining  the  name  of  Madras  JRadish,  by 
which  it  was  introduced  by  M.  Courtois-Gerard. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  plant  with  white  flowers,  pods  of  a  paler  green 
and  more  fibrous  texture,  and  larger  root§. 

The  culture  is  easy.  It  adapts  itself  to  the  most  meagre  soils,  but  prefers 
a  good  free  loam.  To  be  able  to  gather  it  for  a  long  time,  it  is  sown  at 
different  times  from  March  to  the  commencement  of  August,  but  the  end  of 
June  and  beginning  of  July  are  the  best  periods.  It  is  sown  where  it  is  to 
remain,  at  distances  of  about  two  metres  each  way,  placing  two  seeds  in 
each  place.  It  is  watered  a  few  times,  especially  the  earlier  sowings.  The 
seeds,  which  retain  for  a  long  time  their  power  of  germinating,  push  in  three 
or  four  days.  The  surplus  plants  can  be  removed,  with  a  ball  of  earth,  to 
fill  vacancies. 

By  sowing  on  a  bed  of  salads  or  spinach,  there  is  the  double  advantage 
of  economizing  land  and  hastening  the  crop,  as  the  plant  comes  forward 
more  rapidly  than  when  grown  on  a  naked  soil. 

In  some  localities,  as,  for  example,  in  the  calcareous  plains  of  Montrouge, 
the  Madras  Radish  has  been  attacked  by  the  flea,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
has  a  marked  predilection  for  the  cruciferse.  At  Themes,  M.  Courtois-Gerard 
has  noticed  but  few  of  this  insect,  but  an  abundance  of  the  green  fly, 
(aphis,)  from  which  he  freed  his  plants  by  frequent  waterings. 

The  root  of  this  radish  is  edible,  and  has  nearly  the  taste  of  our  common 
radish.  When  it  is  too  old,  it  becomes  fibrous  and  hollow — a  mere  fleshy 
shell. 

The  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  this  plant  is  the  spicy  taste  of  the 
seed  pods,  analogous,  in  this  respect,  to  the  common  radish.  In  order  to 
make  this  peculiarity  available,  it  is  necessary  to  gather  them  before  their 
maturity  ;  at  a  later  stage  of  growth  they  become  insipid  and  leathery. 
Those  of  the  white-flowered  variety  are  inferior  in  quality. 

In  general  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  size,  color,  and  quality  of  tlie 
seed  pods  are  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  development  of  the  root ;  there  is, 
therefore,  no  advantage  in  substituting  the  Madras  Radish  for  the  ordinary 
kinds,  if  the  root  only  is  wanted.  This  is  not  the  case,  however,  if  the 
plant  is  cultivated  for  its  fruit,  which,  according  to  our  experience,  is  per- 
fectly competent  to  figure  as  a  side  dish  on  our  tables. 

The  plant  is  very  prolific,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  figure,  and  this,  too, 
in  a  small  space,  making  it  desirable  for  small  gardens.  We  should 
add,  that,  without  being  exactly  ornamental,  the  flowers  are  not  without 
agreeablcness,  particularly  the  white  and  lilac  varieties.  It  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  the  fruit  will  make  a  desirable  pickle,  to  which  use  the  JRaphanus 
caudatua  is  applied  at  Madras,  as  we  learn  from  Linnaeus. 

[The  seed  of  the  Madras  Radish  was  introduced  here  this  spring,  and  we 
have  it  growing.  Its  value,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  therefore  soon  be 
known. — Ed.] 
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Pteris  tricolor  (Linden). — From  M.  Linden,  Brussels.  This  beautiful  new 
variegated  fern  was  awarded  a  first-claSs  certificate  of  merit.  It  is  a 
dwarfish  plant,  with  the  habit  and  appearance  of  Pteris  aspericaulis,  of 
which  it  is  a  variegated  variety.  The  fronds  are  about  a  couple  of  fe^t  in 
length,  pedatcly  pinnate-pinnatifid,  i,  e.,  pinnate,  with  the  lowest  pinnn 
bipartite,  the  pinnas  and  branches  being  pinnatifidlj  divided  ;  the  stipites 
are  roughish  dull  purplish,  the  rachides  and  cost®  purplish  red,  the  latter 
bearing  purplish-red  spines  on  their  upper  side  at  the  base  of  the  segments. 
The  fronds  are  of  a  deep  green,  the  purplish-red  rachides  bordered  on  each 
side  with  a  broad  band  of  greyish- white;  the  young  fronds  are  deep  red. 
The  colors  are  very  striking  and  effective,  and  render  this  a  most  important 
addition  to  the  fern  family,  among  which  variegated  forms  are  rare.  It  was 
stated  by  M.  Linden  to  have  been  introduced  from  Malacca. 

Adiantum  patens. — From  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter  and  Chelsea. 
This  is  an  extremely  elegant  stove  fern,  producing  a  tuft  of  erect  fronds, 
which  in  this  instance  were  a  foot  or  more  in  height,  though  the  plant  was 
not  fully  developed.  The  fronds  are  bright  green,  pedately  branched,  the 
branches  being  pinnate ;  the  pinnules  oblong,  very  obtusely  rounded,  some- 
what curved  backwards,  crenately-lobed,  and  bearing  a  few  reniform-orbic- 
ular  sori.  The  plant  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  of  merit,  as 
being  a  desirable  species  of«a  highly  ornamental  character.  It  had  been 
obtained  from  the  continental  gardens,  as  a  species  of  Lindssea. 

L^LiA  PR-fiSTANs. — From  R.  Warner,  Esq.,  Broomfield.  A  weak  plant, 
bearing  one  small  flower,  of  a  very  ornamental 'character.  The  stems  were 
short  clavate ;  the  leaves  oblong  acute  or  bluntish.  The  flowers  were  of  a 
pale  purplish  rose,  three  and  a  half  inches  in  expansion;  the  sepals  lance- 
olate, the  petals  ovate,  twice  as  broad  as  the  sepals,  the  lip  rolled  up  into 
a  curved  tubular  form,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  having  inside, 
near  the  mouth,  four  very  slightly  raised  or  crested  veins,  the  two  exterior 
of  which  were  the  most  prominent ;  the  tube-formed  portion  of  the  lip  was 
orange-yellow  inside,  and  tinged  with  purple  exteriorly,  the  mouth  being  of 
a  deep  rose-purple  indistinctly  margined  with  white.  It  was  very  closely 
allied  to  L.  pumila. 

LiELiA  PUMILA,  var.  MAJOR. — From  R.  Warner,  Esq.  This  was  also  a  small 
weak  plant,  and  proved  to  be  identical  with  the  Cattleya  pumila,  var.  major, 
of  Lemaire  ("L'lllust.  Hort.,"vi.,  1. 193),  who  proposes  to  reduce  Laelia  to  a 
section  of  Cattleya.  It  was  similar  in  habit  to  the  foregoing,  with  rather 
longer  and  more  decidedly  oblong  leaves.  The  flowers  also  were  larger, 
measuring  over  four  inches  across,  with  the  lip  two  inches  long:  the  sepals 
and  petals  of  the  same  form  and  color  as  in  that  called  prsestans,  but  the  lip 
differently  colored,  the  tubular  portion  being  white  inside,  and  whitish 
below,  purplish  above  on  the  outside,  while  the  mouth  was  rich  rose-purple, 
paler  towards  the  edge  ;  two  obscure  crested  veins  only  were  visible  inside 
the  lip.  Mr.  Warner  stated  that  the  latter  plant,  which  he  called  LsBlia 
spectabilis,  "  always  has  larger  flowers  than  prsestans,  even  when  the  bulbs 
of  prffistans  are  the  stronger  of  the  two.''  The  plants  had  been  imported 
from  Brazil  as  Cattleya  marginata,  and  were  both  regarded  by  the  Committee 
as  forms  of  the  variable  Laelia  pumila,  better  known  under  the  name  of 


Cattleya  pamila,  of  which  the  Gattleya  marginata  of  gardens  is  again 
another  form. 

Oncidium  chbiropboruv  (Reich.).^— From  R.  Warner,  Esq.  This  was  a  cut 
spike  of  an  exceedingly  curious  small-flowered  yellow  species,  much  less 
showy  than  many  other  kinds,  hut  of  remarkable  structure,  and  forming  a 
pretty,  free-blooming,  small-growing  plant.  It  had  been  in  bloom  for  six 
weeks  :  the  sepals  and  petals  were  roundish,  concave,  and  reflexed  ;  the  lip 
three-lobed,  with  two  ear-shaped  projections  at  the  base,  the  middle  lobe 
roundish,  and  the  lateral  ones  somewhat  oblong  spreading;  the  column  had 
a  pair  of  large  curved  lateral  wings  near  the  top,  a  strong  recurved  tooth 
or  horn  standing  up  in  front  of  it,  and  the  crest  of  the  lip  was  arched,  with 
a  pair  of  teeth  at  its  base.  The  flowers  were  clear  pale  yellow,  and  slightly 
scented. — From  the  London  horticultural  Society^s  Proceedings, 

Dryas  Drummondii, -RtcA.  Nat.  ord.  7fo«ao«0B.  Native  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, North  America. — A  hardy  perennial,  of  procumbent  habit.  Stems  and 
branches  woody.  Leaves  oval  or  obovate,  crenate,  dark  green  on  the  upper 
surface;  covered  below  with  pure  white  down.  Petioles  short,  stipulate, 
downy,  tinged  with  red.  Stipules  subulate.  Scape  terminal,  one-flowered, 
downy,  with  a  single  awl-shaped  bract  near  the  middle.  Calyx  deeply 
divided  into  seven  or  nine  acutely  ovate,  membranaceous  segments, 
clothed  on  the  back  with  purple,  viscid  hairs.  Petals  equal  in  number,  and 
alternating  with  the  calyx  divisions;  broadly  elliptical,  with  a  short  claw, 
bright  yellow.  Stamens  numerous,  with  long  hairy  filaments.  Styles  also 
hairy,  persistent,  and  becoming  elongated  in  fruit. 

A  very  beautiful  alpine  plant,  but  also  rare  ;  being,  indeed,  seldom  seen 
beyond  botanical  establish pients.  It  is  well  suited  for  shady  parts  of  a 
rockery;  and  flowers  more  profusely,  and  longer  in  duration,  in  such  a  situ- 
ation, than  in  pots,  or  in  a  more  exposed  position.  The  compost  it  prefers 
is  light,  sandy  loam  about  one  part,  with  two  parts  of  peat  or  leaf  mould. 
In  pots  it  must  be  thoroughly  drained,  and  protected  from  the  autumn  rains. 
The  long  feathery  styles,  adhering  to  the  ripe  seeds,  give  an  interesting  and 
a  graceful  appearance  to  the  heads  of  fruit. 

Primula  Stuartii,  WaU,  Nat.  ord.  PrimiUacem,  Native  of  the  Hima- 
laya.— An  alpine,  herbaceous  plant  Leaves  radical,  numerous,  long, 
broadly  lanceolate,  acute,  gradually  gliding  at  the  base  into  a  short  footstalk, 
which  is  much  grooved  on  the  upper  side;  margin  acutely  serrated,  pale 
green,  and  shining  above:  covered  below  with  yellow  farina.  Scape  about 
fifteen  inches  high,  terminating  in  an  umbellate  inflorescence.  Involucre 
composed  of  numerous  lanceolate  leaflets.  Calyx  monosepalous,  tubulate, 
and  slightly  campanulate ;  limb  divided  into  five  acutely  lanceolate  seg- 
ments, farinose.  Corolla  monopetalous;  tube  long,  contracted  near  the 
mouth;  limb  salver-shaped,  divided  into  five  rounded  segments — yellow, 
tinged  with  orange  towards  the  centre.  Stamens  five,  attached  to  the  tube 
of  the  corolla.    Style  long,  surmounted  by  a  capitate  stigma. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  striking  species  of  the  genus  Primula,  and  by  no 
means  a  common  one;  indeed,  it  is  a  pity  it  should  be  so  scarce.  Peat  and 
loam  in  nearly  equal  parts,  with  a  good  portion  of  sharp,  gritty  sand,  form 
the  most  suitable  compost  for  it. 

Yriesta  psnTAciNA,  var.  rubro-bracteata,  (Hed-bracted  variety  of  Parrot- 
flowered  Vrieaia), — "Native  of  Brazil,  and  a  very  great  ornament  to  our 
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stoves,  by  bearing  its  handsome  scarlet  and  yellow  spikes  of  flowers  in  the 
winter." — {Botanical  Magazine^  t.  5,108.) 

Nepenthes  ampullaria,  {AmpuUaceoiLS  Nepenthes^  or  Pitcher  Plant), — 
Native  of  the  Singapore  forests,  and  other  places  in  the  vicinity.  £lowers 
in  August.    Pitchers  small  and  unattractive. — {Tbid.^  t  6,109.) 

Fuchsia  simplicioaulus,  { Slightly-branched  Fuchsia), — Sent  from  Peru  to 
Messrs.  Veitch,  by  their  collector,  Mr.  W.  Lobb.  Bloomed  in  October,  1868. 
Flowers  "  rose  scarlet,"  large,  and  beautiful. — {Ibid,,  t,  5,096.) 

Hibiscus  radiatus,  var.  flore  purpureo,  {Purpte-flovoered  rayed  Hibiseus). 
— Common  in  the  Calcutta  Gardens,  but  raised  from  seeds  received  from  Mr. 
Wilson,  superintendent  "  of  the  kUe  Botanic  Garden  at  Bath,  in  the  Island  of 
Jamaica.  I  say  late,  an  awful  avalanche  of  stones  having  recently  over- 
whelmed the  Garden."— (/Wd,  t.  5,098.) 

Phyllocactus  anguuger,  {Angle-stemmed  PhyUocactus), — Native  of  west- 
ern Mexico.  Blooms  in  the  winter.  FJowers  large,  white,  and  very  fra- 
grant.—(ZWrf.,  t,  5,100.) 

Thunbbrgia  coccinba,  {jRed-flowered  Thunbergia). — This  beautiful  and 
gigantic  climber  has  been  called,  also,  T,  pendula  and  JXexacentria  coccinea. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  jungles  in  all  the  hilly  regions  of  tropical  India.  It  has 
at  length  bloomed  in  the  ample  space  of  the  Palm-house  at  Kew. — {Ibid., 
t.  5,124.) 

CyMBiDiuM  EBURNEUM,  {Ivory-UJce  Cymbidium), — "This  lovely  and  rare 
Orchid"  is  found  at  an  elevation  of  five  to  six  thousand  feet  in  the  Khasia 
mountains  of  East  Bengal.  Flowers  ivory-white,  blooming  in  April. — {Ibid,, 
t.  5,126.) 

Cbanothus  Veitchianus,  {Mr.  VeitcNs  Ceanothus), — This  ''magnificent 
acquisition  to  our  hardy  shrubs"  was  sent  from  California  by  Mr.  W.  Lobb 
to  Messrs.  Veitch.  It  surpasses  even  the  other  species— ^/^ort^ndfti^,  Lobbi- 
anus,  2Lnd  papillosits — "in  the  abundance  of  its  bright  mazarine-blue  flowers." 
—{Ibid,  t.  5,127.) 

Datura  chlorantha  flore-pleko,  {Double  yeUow-flowered  TTtom-apple), — 
Sent  from  South  Australia,  where  it  produced  "  its  sweet-scented  flowers  for 
seven  or  eight  months;"  "planted  in  the  open  borders  in  June,  it  maybe 
expected  to  bloom  here  during  August,  September,  and  October."  Probably 
a  native  of  Europe,  but  raised  in  Australia  from  imported  seed^ — {Ibid.,  t, 
5,128.) 


A  FEW  NOTES  ON  GRAPES,  PEARS,  ETC. 

BT  H.  A.  BIZZELL,  CUNTON,  K.  C. 

I  AM  quite  ready  to  confess  that  I  am  no  pomologist;  neither  do  I  wish  to 
write  for  the  "  sake  of  Buncombe,"  as  it  is  called  here  in  our  State.  Nor 
should  I  have  pretended  to  write  at  all,  but  for  the  appearance  of  an  article 
in  the  June  No.  of  the  Horticulturist,  over  the  signature  of  Hugh  McLean. 

If  I  can  not  write  anything  that  can  be  made  useful  to  some  portion  of  the 
human  family,  I  prefer  not  to  write  at  all,  as  spurious  literature,  or  the  cir- 
culation of  such,  I  have  as  much  contempt  for  as  I  have  for  the  circulation 
of  spurious  coin.  In  the  language  of  my  friend,  G.  W.  Johnson,  (of  Milton, 
N.  C.,)  though  it  may  be  less  immoral,  it  is  equally  mischievous. 

The  only  object  of  the  writer  seems  to  have  been  to  dispute  the  utility  of 
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the  mode  of  pruning  Grapes  as  promulgated  by  me  in  the  HosncuLruRiST  for 
March,  1860.  He  admits  that  a  second  crop  was  produced,  and  one  that 
did  not  mildew,  although  he  says  the  first  crop  did  mildew.  This  admission 
will  d(i  away  with  the  objection  of  the  editor  of  the  Horticulturut  in  the 
March  No.,  as  appended  to  my  article,  that  more  than  one  crop  would  not 
reach  maturation.  But  says  he,  "  the  grapes  were  sour.''  I  do  not  pretend 
to  say  that  the  second  crop  will  be  equal  to  the  first ;  though  I  do  say,  if 
properly  managed,  they  will  be  good  grapes — no  more  acid,  perhaps,  but  less 
sugar,  which  makes  them  not  equal  to  the  first  crop. 

It  is  well  known  to  you  that  grapes  grow  upon  the  young  shoots  of  the 
present  year;  and  you  also  know  that  when  the  Isabella  grape  and  many 
others  are  highly  manured  and  pruning  neglected,  that  mildew  is  almost 
certain  after  the  vine  has  passed  the  third  year  of  its  age.  The  usual  custom 
of  training  grapes  horizontally,  or  permitting  them  to  run  on  trees,  as  gen- 
erally practiced  in  this  country,  precludes  all  idea  of  proper  pruning.  In 
such  cases  here  the  first  crop  mildews,  and  a  second  crop  is  not  unfrequently 
produced  very  late  in  the  season  ;  such  grapes  are  generally  insipid,  if 
ripened  very  late.  From  what  Mr.  McLean  says  of  his,  (ripened  in  Novem- 
ber, of  course,)  they  must  have  been  identical  with  such  grapes  as  I  have 
above  described,  and  about  equal  to  a  third  crop  produced  in  the  manner  I 
have  described  in  a  former  number  of  your  work. 

Could  a  man  that  knows  no  more  of  botany,  vegetable  physiology,  and 
the  kindred  sciences,  than  to  graft  a  peach  upon  a  persimmon  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  succeeding,  know  much  about  grapes  or  any  other  fruit? 
Amygdalus  and  Persicus  are  words  unknown  to  such  men,  and  you,  Mr. 
Editor,  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  very  idea,  I  know  from  your  remarks 
below  his  article.  Could  such  things  occur  in  the  history  of  the  world,  that 
one  family  of  plants  and  trees  would  succeed  equally  well  upon  any  other, 
our  forests  might  all  be  converted  into  one  grand  orchard. 

I  saw  with  pleasure  that  Mr.  John  Egan  had  applied  this  method  of  prun- 
ing to  grapes  under  glass  for  years  with  perfect  success.  May  No.  Horti- 
culturist, page  24*7. 

I  regret  to  see  that  the  peach  crop  is  likely  to  fail  in  most  parts  of  our 
country  ;  we  have  here  a  fair  crop.  Apples  are  not  so  abundant.  Pears 
are  doing  well.  I  notice  among  my  own  what  I  have  not  seen  in  two  or 
three  years — blight  on  both  apple  and  pear-trees  in  this  vicinity.  My  dwarf 
pears  have  seldom  blighted  much,  except  some  particular  varieties.  I  have 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  every  Beurr6  d'Aremberg  I  have  ever  raised, 
about  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  of  their  growth,  by  blight.  My  Seckels  do 
well  and  bear  finely  this  year  ;  Bartlett  the  same.  The  Washington  pear 
deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  received,  as  Mr.  Landreth  has  well  re- 
marked in  his  Gardener's  Dictionary.  It  never  has  blighted  with  me,  is  a 
beautiful  grower,  succeeds  well  on  quince,  bears  abundant  crops,  and  the 
fruit  is  equal  to  the  best,  and  has  even  more  of  the  musky  flavor  than  the 
Bartlett.  The  Marie  Louise,  White  Doyenn6,  Belle  Lucrative,  Duchesse  de 
Berri,  and  Beurr6  Diel  are  all  bearing  well  for  me  this  year.  The  Bloodgood, 
Dearborn'^  Seedling,  and  Duchess  d'Angoul^me  are  not  so  full ;  in  fact,  the 
latter  never  has  sustained  its  high  reputation  in  this  latitude ;  we  work  it 
only  on  quince. 

Although  this  article  has  now  reached  a  greater  length  than  I  at  first  in- 
tended,  still  I  wish  to  communicate  one  other  thing  that  may  be,  as  you  — 
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of  the  grapes,  "  more  curious  than  useful."  I  saw  an  article  which  was 
written  by  some  very  able  gentleman  a  few  years  ago,  in  which  the  declara- 
tion was  made  that  the  Chinese  had  far  outstripped  the  balance  of  the  world 
in  many  of  the  useful  arts,  and  among  other  things  that  were  mentioned 
was  their  success  in  dwarfing  the  apple  and  pear,  as  well  as  other  fruits. 
It  was  asserted  by  the  writer  that  he  had  seen  perfect  trees,  with  fruit  on 
them,  not  more  than  two  feet  high.  Now  I  can  show  a  perfect  apple-tree, 
bearing  a  full  crop,  (growing  side  by  side  with  dwarf  pears,  which  are  at 
six  years  old  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high,)  that  is  not  more  than  two  feet 
high  on  land  as  rich  as  I  can  make  it.  This  is  accomplished  by  grafting 
the  apple  into  the  small  shrub  which  we  call  here  "  choke-berry."  It  is  a 
miniature  apple,  the  botanical  name  of  which  I  do  not  know,  but  a  specimen 
of  which  I  send  you  for  information.  If  you  can  not  tell  from  this,  I  will 
send  you  the  blooms  next  spring.  It  is,  however,  of  the  apple  family,"  and 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  pear  will  succeed  upon  it.  It  does  much  betr 
ter  when  the  ground  is  moist,  or  too  wet  for  apples,  than  when  it  is  dry. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  things  I  have  ever  seen  is  a  yellow  Siberian  Crab 
Apple  worked  into  one  of  these,  not  more  than  2^  feet  high,  just  as  full  of 
fruit  as  it  can  be. 

[Mr.  Bizzell  may  continue  to  write  such  articles  as  the  above,  with  the 
full  consciousness  that  he  is  writing  "  something  useful  to  the  human  fam- 
ily," and  we  hope  the  spirit  will  move  him  to  do  so  often.  We  admitted,  in 
our  April  number,  that  we  had  failed  to  understand  Mr.  B.'s  method  fully, 
but  were  of  opinion  that  only  the  first  bunches  would  ripen  at  the  North, 
and  that  the  advantages  of  the  new  system  of  pruning  would,  therefore,  be 
confined  to  the  South  ;  we  suggested,  however,  that  it  might  have  its  ad- 
vantages for  grapes  grown  under  glass,  and  this  view  was  confirmed  de- 
cidedly by  Mr.  Egan  in  our  May  number.  Mr.  B.  seems  to  have  overlooked 
the  correction  we  made.  Next  came  Mr.  McLean's  testimony,  which  impelled 
us  to  call  for  more  light  in  regard  to  its  application  to  the  vineyard.  Mr. 
B.  responds,  and  we  have  additional  light.  We  shall  apply  the  new  system 
to  a  number  of  vines,  and  others  here  will  do  the  same,  so  that  we  shall 
know  how  far  it  can  be  made  available  at  the  North.  Its  advantages,  how- 
ever, will  be  more  manifest  in  the  genial  clime  of  the  South.  Mr.  B.'s  account 
of  his  dwarf  apple  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  very  opportune.  The 
little  slip  sent  we  take  to  be  Pyrus  or  Aronia  arbutifolia.  We  suggest  it, 
and  Mr.  B.'s  remarks,  to  the  consideration  of  all  lovers  of  fruit-trees  in 


pots. — Ed.] 
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THE  CONTRAST— THIRTY  YEARS  AGO  AND  NOW. 

BY  WILLIAM   BACON,   RICHKOND,   MASS. 

The  year  1860  opens  a  new  decade  in  the  history  of  human  progress  and 
improvement ;  and,  if  we  may  ludge  from  the  results  of  its  early  dawnings, 
we  come  to  the  agreeable  conclusion,  that  more  advancement  will  be  made 
in  improving  the  rural  aspect  of  the  country  in  the  ten  years  next  before  us, 
than  has  been  the  result  of  the  past  sixty  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This 
may  seem  a  bold  calculation  to  some  indifferent,  faithless  ones,  but  the  care- 
ful observer,  we  are  sure,  will  join  with  us  in  the  prediction,  and  heartily 
icodperate  to  accomplish  its  fulfilment. 
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"  Thirty  years  ago,"  and  how  few  thought  of  planting  out  shade  or  fmii- 
trees  I  At  that  day  there  was  a  mania  for  ^*  cutting  down  '^  orchards  instead 
of  improving  them,  and  the  folly  of  it  has  been  fully  realized  in  the  Rcarcity 
of  fruit  that  followed,  in  some  districts  at  least.  How  far  the  trees  that 
were  sacrificed  could  have  been  improved  and  made  more  valuable  is  of 
little  consequence  now.  Their  legitimate  owners  looked  upon  them  as  so 
many  cumberers  of  the  grou  nd,  and,  without  giving  a  thought  to  the  practicabil- 
ity of  digging  about  and  dunging  their  roots,  scraping  and  cleaning  their 
bodies,  and  grafting  their  tops  with  varieties  of  whose  fruit  the  market 
can  not  be  supplied  for  a  long  time  to  come,  *'  behold,  the  axe  was  laid  at 
their  root,"  the  air  made  desolate  of  fragrant  blossoms,  and  successive 
autumns  bereft  of  great  lapfnls  of  beautiful  and  delicious  fruits,  bringing 
comfort  and  health  to  the  consumers.  Then,  however,  good  fruits  were  not 
appreciated  as  they  now  are.  In  one  particular  instance  we  recollect  bear- 
ing a  farmer  exult,  that  his  Greenings,  Spitzenburgs,  and  Seek-no-furthers, 
the  popular  apples  of  the  day,  had  brought  him  twelve  and  a  half  cents  a 
bushel,  taken  a  mile  to  market  In  several  instances  since,  the  same  vari- 
eties of  fruit,  from  the  same  trees,  have  brought  from  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar 
a  bushel  in  the  orchard. 

"  Thirty  years  ago,'''*  a  few  "  foolish  fellows  "  had  begun  to  plant  shade 
trees  by  their  dwellings  and  along  the  wayside.  In  the  more  refined  vil- 
lages, their  streets  were  being  lined  with  those  beautiful  appendages  of 
health  and  comfort ;  but  in  the  rural  districts  the  person  who  ventured  on 
the  experiment  was,  by  almost  common  consent,  called  a  fool.  *'  Why  waste 
time  and  strength  for  setting  out  trees  ?  They  won't  half  of  them  live.  If 
they  do,  they  won't  amount  to  anything  in  your  day.  Let  posterity  plant 
its  own  trees  ;  I  've  enough  to  do  without  that."  How  often  have  men 
and  women,  who  used  the  above  or  similar  language,  and  spent  as  much 
time  in  ridiculing  the  planter  as  he  did  in  setting  his  trees,  looked  upon  the 
beautiful,  stately,  and  luxuriant  growths  of  his  creation  with  admiration, 
and  wished,  though  it  may  for  very  shame  have  been  a  suppressed  wish, 
that  they  had  planted  trees  too.  If  they  had  done  so,  how  many  rough  and 
wrinkled  spots  on  the  face  of  nature  would  now  have  been  dimpled  with 
beauty  1  What  long  and  stately  rows  of  trees  would  have  marked  the 
meandering  courses  of  our  thoroughfares  ;  and  how  many  a  dwelling,  now 
desolate  of  trees,  exposed  to  the  full  glare  of  the  sun,  the  merciless  peltings 
of  the  storm,  and  the  rough  blasts  of  angry  winds,  would  have  had  a  miti- 
gating shield  of  beauty  and  verdure  thrown  around  them  I  Then  look  at  it 
through  the  great  American  magnifier,  the  "a/mtVA^y  rfo/for/"  how  many 
more  sticks  of  timber,  worth  so  much  a  foot,  and  how  many  more  cords  of 
wood,  all  handy  to  get,  and  worth  just  so  much  a  cord,  standing,  would 
every  farmer,  every  land-holder,  have  had  now,  in  a  marketable  condition, 
growing  upon  his  premises  I 

From  every  consideration  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  this  subject,  it 
is  a  matter  of  cheering  encouragement  that  there  has  been  so  general  a 
waking  up  in  this  matter.  Though  now  and  then  a  solitary  Rip  Van  Win- 
kle, or  in  some  instances  a  whole  community  of  them,  may  be  found  still 
asleep,  with  the  rusty  musket  of  the  old  ways  by  their  side,  such  cases  are 
rare.  From  the  observations  made  in  our  limited  travels  this  season,  and 
the  information  that  comes  to  us  from  abroad,  we  have  come  to  the  conclu 
^sion,  (and  we  trust  it  is  a  safe  one,)  that  more  ornamental  trees  have  been 
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planted  in  the  spring  of  1860,  than  in  any  two  years  that  ever  preceded  it. 
Small  villages  boast  of  the  accession  of  two  or  three  hundred  trees,  and  in 
larger  ones,  not  before  provided,  an  increased  number  is  shown. 

Individual  labor  has  ceased  to  have  the  monopoly  of  these  improvements. 
Associations,  under  the  names  of  **  Farmer's  Clubs/'  "  Ornamental  Tree  As- 
sociations/' dec,  are  becoming  '*  fixed  institutions  "  all  over  the  land  ;  and 
it  is  to  their  united  and  concentrated  effort  the  country  is  beginning  to 
smile  under  the  new  order  of  things.  May  the  number  of  these  associations 
increase  until  it  embraces  the  whole  population  of  our  country. 

^*' Thirty  years  ago'^'*  the  taste  of  tree-planters  in  general  looked  at  only 
one  variety,  the  maple,  to  satisfy  their  aspirations.  A  few  had  learned  to 
appreciate  the  pride  of  our  forests,  the  elm,  and  fewer  still  sought  beauty 
in  variety.  But  in  canvassing  the  trees  that  were  set  out  thirty  years  ago, 
we  find  the  maples  so  far  in  the  majority  as  hardly  to  give  a  position  to 
other  trees.  Then,  but  few  evergreens  were  planted  out.  "  It  was  so  diffi- 
cult to  n><ake  them  live.  They  looked  so  gloomy,  and  the  wind  howled 
through  them  so,  they  were  really  melancholy."  With  many,  the  maple 
still  maintains  supreme  ascendancy,  and  no  one  can  deny  that  it  is  a  beauti- 
ful tree,  developing  itself  with  much  symmetry  and  gracefulness.  And 
what  tree  of  our  American  forests,  planted  in  a  favorable  locality,  will  not 
develop  the  charming,  eye-feasting,  pleasure-inspiring  qualities  ?  We  have 
planted  many  trees,  have  visited  forests  to  see  their  denizens  flourish  in  the 
soils  where  nature  planted  them,  and  where  age  had  given  them  full  matu- 
rity ;  and  we  have  never  yet  met  with  a  sylvan  deformity,  unless  where  in- 
flicted by  torture  of  man,  and  have  never  seen  a  species  or  variety  that  did 
not  possess  enough  of  the  forms  of  beauty  and  charms  of  elegance,  and  of  pe- 
culiarities strikingly  its  own,  to  warrant  it  a  place  in  any  niche  where  ob- 
servation may  lead  her  votaries,  or  refined  and  cultivated  taste  may  seek  a 
recess  or  a  banquet  in  retirement,  to  feast  upon  the  charms  of  the  natural 
creation. 

Where  such  untiring  variety  exists  as  we  find  in  our  forest  trees,  why  do 
we  confine  ourselves  to  the  few  we  have  done  in  planting  out  our  grounds 
or  adorning  the  wayside  ?  The  maple  is  fine,  and  will  give  agreeable  con- 
trast to  the  larch  or  the  ash,  if  planted  by  its  side  ;  the  poplar,  that  comes 
into  leaf  early,  should  have  a  place  by  the  chestnut  or  the  oak,  and  so  on, 
making  changes  and  giving  contrasts  until  every  variety  of  tree  has  its 
proper  positioa 

We  have  alluded  to  evergreens,  and  the  funereal  character  that  was  Once 
attached  to  them  by  some — not  all,  however,  by  a  pretty  large  number.  It 
has  been  found  that  those  sighs  of  the  wintry  wind  that  warble  in  their 
branches  are  only  its  death  dirge,  making  melody  to  the  power  that  breaks  its 
violence,  and  tempers  it  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  all  living  things  it  might 
otherwise  molest  In  the  desolations  of  winter,  they  stand  beautiful  memorials 
of  the  departed  glory  of  summer  days  gone  by,  and  give  us  assurance  that 
spring  shall  again  drape  the  earth  with  its  mantle  of  verdure.  No  grounds 
can  be  protected  from  the  inclemencies  of  climate  without  their  protecting 
agency.  No  border  of  trees  along  the  wayside  can  claim  beauty  or  attrac- 
tion, unless  they  are  freely  scattered  through  its  ranks.  In  summer  they 
will  give  beauty  to  variety,  and  in  winter  they  will  greet  us  with  the  ardor 
of  friendships  that  survive  the  storm,  and  live  unchilled  by  the  frosts  of 
time. 
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DESIGNS  IN  RURAL  ARCHITECTURE,  No.  3.—DESIGN  FOR  A 
SUBURBAN  COTTAGE. 

B7   GEO.    E.    HARNET,    LTSV,    MASS. 

We  offer  the  readers  of  the  Horticulturist  this  month  another  design  for  a 
rural  dwelling. 

It  is  smaller  and  less  expensive  than  those  we  have  before  presented,  and 
on  this  account  we  are  confident  that  it  will  meet  the  wants  of  a  larger 
class  of  people. 

It  is  designed  to  be  built  of  wood,  and  covered  with  plank  put  on  in  the 
vertical  manner,  and  battened.  The  roof  is  to  be  covered  with  cedar 
shingles  ;  part  of  theih  pointed  at  the  lower  end,  and  laid  on  in  the  lozenge 
or  diamond  pattern,  and  the  rest  put  on  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  exterior  is  somewhat  ornamental  in  its  character,  and  great  care 
should  be  taken  in  building,  that  the  trimmings  have  a  solid,  substantial 


appearance,  the  verge  boards  more  particularly.  For  a  cottage  of  this  size, 
the  plank  from  which  they  are  cut  should  never  be  less  than  two  inches  in 
thickness,  but  oftentimes  thicker  than  that.  The  bay  window  and  verge 
boards  form  the  prominent  features  of  the  front,  while  the  entrance  door  is 
shielded  by  a  veranda  eight  feet  wide,  supported  on  heavy  posts  and  guarded 
by  a  balustrade.  The  upper  panel  of  the  front  door  is  glazed,  to  admit  light 
into  the  hall.  This  hall  is  6^  feet  wide  and  13  feet  long — contains  a  flight 
of  stairs  to  the  second  story,  the  only  chamber  flight  in  the  house — and 
opens  into  the  several  rooms. 

The  parlor  is  14  feet  by  16  feet  8  inches,  and  is  lighted  by  the  bay  window 
in  front,  and  two  single  windows  on  the  sides.  It  also  contains  a  closet  on 
the  side  of  the  chimney  breast. 
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The  bed-room  is  9  feet  by  14,  and  is  furnished  with  a  large  clothes-press  ; 
a  flue  runs  from  the  room  through  this  closet  into  the  chimney. 

The  kitchen  measures  13  feet  by  14  feet  6  inches,  and  opens  into  the 
pantry,  which  has  on  the  left  side  a  pump  and  sink,  with  a  closet  under- 
neath, and  is  fitted  up  with  shelves  for  stores ;  it  opens  out  upon  a  platform, 
from  which  steps  descend  to  the  yard.  Under  this  platform  is  an  entrance 
to  the  basement,  which  may  contain  a  cellar  kitchen  with  oven  and  boiler, 
closets,  store-rooms,  and  fuel-rooms. 


On  the  second  floor  are  three  good-sized  chambers,  well  lighted,  and  sup- 
plied with  closets. 

The  height  of  the  first  story  is  10  feet  6  inches,  and  that  of  the  second 
is  4  feet  at  the  eaves  and  10  feet  in  the  centre  of  the  rooms. 

This  cottage  could  be  built  for  about  $1600. 

[The  reader  will  not  have  failed  to  observe,  in  all  Mr.  Harney's  designs,  a 
most  economical  and  convenient  arrangement  of  the  interior  ;  and  this,  in 
our  opinion,  constitutes  the  chief  excellence  of  a  dwelling  ;  for  however 
desirable  may  be  a  certain  degree  of  exterior  ornamentation  and  pictur- 
esqueness,  the  comfort  and  economy  of  the  household  depend  so  much  upon 
the  interior  arrangement,  as  to  be  entitled  to  the  first  consideration  in  the 
estimation  of  all.  Mr.  Harney  will  presently  furnish  designs  for  outbuild- 
ings, rustic  work,  Ac,  in  which  we  have  no  doubt  he  will  be  equally  happy. 
—Ed.] 
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THE  SINGLE  STEM,  DWARF,  AND  RENEWAL  SYSTEM  OF 
GRAPE-CULTURE. 

BT  WILLIAM  BRIGHT,  PHILADELPHIA. 

In  the  June  number  of  the  Horticulturist  I  observe  that  the  credit  of  first 
announcing  the  Single  Stem  Renewal  System  of  Grape  Culture,  which  forms 
the  basis  of  my  recent  work  on  that  subject,  is  given  to  my  neighbor*  Mr. 
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W.  Saunders*  of  OermantowD.  Mr.  S.  I  esteem  as  one  of  my  personal 
friends,  and  as  a  clever,  pains-taking  member  of  the  horticultural  profession, 
and  I  was  rather  surprised  to  discover  an  attempt  on  his  part  to  set  up  a 
claim  of  this  kind.  I  fully  believe  that  the  method  of  growing  grapes  pro- 
posed in  ray  work  is  new,  and  that  it  originated  with  myself.  It  has  been 
received  by  the  horticultural  profession  throughout  the  United  States  as 
new.  It  is  not  only  not  in  practice,  either  in  the  grapery  or  the  vineyard, 
that  I  am  aware  of,  (except  in  some  half  dozen  houses  and  vineyards  planted 
by  myself,)  but  it  is  doubted  by  many  whether  it  is  a  system  that  will  an- 
swer in  practice  at  all.  Now  I  believe  that  this  is  the  best  system  of  grape- 
culture  ever  invented,  either  for  native  grapes  in  the  vineyard,  or  for  foreign 
kinds  in  the  cold  grapery  or  forcing-house.  I  think  it  will  become  the  uni- 
versal system,  until  a  better  one  shall  be  devised  ;  and  I  shall  certainly  be 
proud  to  be  the  author  of  a  new  and  perfect  system  of  American  grape- 
culture. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1858,  the  plan  of  growing  grapes  on  a  single  stem, 
cut  down  every  other  year,  and  fruited  during  the  intermediate  years  on 
dwarf  canes,  was  fully  matured  in  my  mind,  and  was  spoken  of  freely  by 
me  in  conversation.  In  the  spring  of  1868  I  planted  some  Diana  vines  for 
one  of  our  leading  city  editors,  on  this  system,  and  fruited  them  last  year  on 
dwarf  canes,  with  the  best  results. 

In  the  fall  of  1858  I  prepared  my  work  on  Grape-Culture ;  in  January, 
1 859,  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  printer ;  announced  it  in  the  Oardener^s 
Monthly^  July,  1859,  and  published  an  extract  from  the  manuscript. 

In  May,  1859, 1  planted,  for  a  gentleman  within  the  city  limits,  on  the 
east  side  of  Germantown,  a  vineyard  of  three  thousand  natives  vines,  on 
this  system,  viz.,  two  feet  apart,  so  as  to  permit  each  alternate  cane  to  be 
cut  down  annually,  and  with  wire  trellises  less  than  six  feet  high.  In  July, 
1859, 1  erected  a  vinery  for  the  same  person,  one  hundred  feet  long,  and 
prepared  a  border  for  fifty  vines  on  this  new  system.  In  May,  1859, 1  also 
superintended  the  construction  of  a  vinery  in  West  Green  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, on  this  plan,  which  will  be  fruited  this  year ;  and  the  subject  was 
constantly  talked  of  by  professional  gardeners,  personal  acquaintances  of 
Mr.  Saunders,  in  and  about  Germantown  and  Philadelphia.  (Germantown, 
it  is  probably  known,  is  a  district  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Phila- 
delphia.) 

Nearly  ten  months  after  my  work  was  written,  (viz.,  in  September,  1859,) 
and  more  than  six  months  after  my  single-stem  vineyards  and  grape-houses 
were  planted  in  and  about  Germantown,  Mr.  Saunders  suggests,  in  an  article 
in  the  Horticulturist,  that  vines  might  be  cut  down  evpry  other  year  with 
advantage,  and  hence  it  is  assumed  that  the  idea  did  not  originate  with 
myself.  I  will  not  say  that  Mr.  S.  took  an  unfair  advantage  of  me,  in  pub- 
lishing this  idea  when  he  knew  that  I  was  about  to  publish  it.  I  cared 
nothing  about  this.  It  was  generally  known  in  Philadelphia  to  be  an 
original  and  favorite  plan  of  mine,  and  I  was  glad  to  find  it  approved  by 
any  person  of  intelligence.  In  the  fall  of  1859  I  went  to  England,  and  the 
publication  of  my  work  was  delayed  till  my  return. 

In  May,  1860,  Mr.  Saunders'  Prize  Essay  on  Grape-Culture,  written  for  the 
Fcmner  and  Gardener^  of  Philadelphia,  was  published,  in  which  he  says  : 
"Close  planting''  (in  the  grapery,  viz.,  two  feet  apart)  **  aUows  the  cutting 
down  of  a  cane  occastoncUlt/y  or  each  alternate  cane  yearly,  as  may  be  de- 
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siredf"  but  he  does  not  present  it  as  a  special  system,  nor  does  he  recommend 
it  at  all  in  that  essay  for  vineyard  culture  /  on  the  contrary,  he  advises  only 
the  old  two-armed  system  with  npright  shoots. 

Now,  if  there  is  anything  in  my  work  on  the  Grape  new  or  valuable,  I 
feel  assured  it  is  this  single  stem,  dwarf,  and  renewal  system  ;  and  I  claim 
that  I  wrote  my  work,  announced  its  publication,  and  put  my  method  in 
practice,  in  Mr.  Saunders'  own  neighborhood,  months  before  he  alluded  to 
it  in  the  article  referred  to.  I  further  claim  that.  I  am  the  only  person  who 
has  ever  proposed  this  system,  as  adapted  to  the  vineyard  culture  of  native 
grapes^  which  I  consider  the  chief  important  point  at  issue. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  merits  of  this  method  of  culture.  I  think  the  hor- 
ticultural profession  generally  do  not  understand  the  nature  and  extent  of 
my  system.  I  propose  to  cultivate  native  grapes  with  as  much  care  and 
precision  as  we  do  the  foreign  kinds,  and  to  produce  large  crops  of  perfect 
grapes  and  large  bunches  free  from  rot  and  mildew.  In  the  first  place,  I 
require  that  the  vine  shall  be  planted  shallow,  in  soil  not  over-rich,  and  the 
roots  kept  near  tha  surface  by  mulching  and  top-dressing.  Next  I  denland, 
as  a  requisite  to  success,  that  the  cane  shall  be  grown  as  a  dwarf,  not  over 
three  to  six  feet  long,  and  kept  constantly  concentrated  within  that  limit  by 
summer  pinching,  and  that  the  laterals  shall  be  stopped  at  least  four  times 
during  the  season.  No  wood  of  any  consequence  must  be  grown  to  be  cut 
away  at  the  fall  pruning.  If  the  vine  be  weak,  the  leader  must  be  stopped 
iseveral  times.  When  the  cane  is  fruited,  only  one  butich  must  ever  be  left 
on  each  shoot,  and  the  shoots  must  be  stopped  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set  at 
two  joints  beyond  the  bunch,  and  the  stopping  process  must  be  continued 
on  the  shoots  and  laterals,  leaving  one  new  leaf  on  each  new  joint  each 
time  of  stopping,  until  the  stoning  commences.  Nor  must  the  shoots  or  lat- 
erals be  allowed  to  extend  to  three  or  four  joints,  either  while  growing  the 
canes  or  when  fruiting,  before  this  stopping  is  performed.  My  idea  is  to  cul- 
tivate the  native  as  carefully  as  we  are  compelled  to  do  the  foreign  vine,  in 
a  pot ;  and  if  this  is  done,  I  am  sure  the  result  will  be  in  the  highest  degree 
satisfactory.  If  the  best  possible  table  grapes  be  desired,  I  would  advise 
thinning  the  bunches  as  we  do  in  the  grapery,  and  I  would  also  limit  the 
length  of  the  cane  to  three  feet  or  less.  After  fruiting,  then  cut  down  the 
entire  cane,  leaving  only  two  or  three  eyes  on  the  last  year*8  woody  and  take 
a  whole  year  to  produce  a  new  cane  before  fruiting  again. 

Now,  will  anybody  assert  that  this  system  of  growing  grapes  is  not  new, 
or  that  I  was  not  the  first  to  announce  it  and  to  put  it  into  practice  f  On  the 
contrary,  in  its  application  to  native  grapes  in  the  vineyard,  is  it  not  yet 
a  question  with  some  of  our  best  grape-growers,  whether  it  will  answer  ? 
Attached  to  Mr.  Saunders'  Prize  Essay  on  grape-culture,  lately  published, 
are  two  other  essays.  In  one  of  them,  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Cope,  the  author,  says : 
"  I  am  convinced,  by  experience  and  observation,  that  no  [native]  vine  can 
very  long  maintain  its  original  vigor,  which  has  been  for  a  series  of  years 
annually  pruned  in  nursery  style."  Again  :  *'  The  healthiest  and  most  pro- 
lific vines  I  have  ever  seen  are  those  that  had  never  been  pruned  at  all." 
The  other  essay  is  by  J.  M.  McMinn.  He  says, "  Our  [native]  vines  will  only 
endure  a  moderate  amount  of  pruning ;  the  too  free  use  of  the  knife  on 
them  produces  disease,  and  invariably  shortens  their  life.  We  have  seen 
fine  natives  hopelessly  ruined  by  theoretic  pruning." 

These  are  the  ideas  generally  entertained  by  very  intelligent  grape-grow- 
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era.  It  is  thought  that  the  native  grapes  must  he  allowed  to  grow  in  a  wild, 
rambling  form,  over  high  trellises  or  trees,  and  that  any  attempt  to  prune 
or  restrain  them  will  be  fatal  to  their  health  and  fraitfulness.  On  read- 
ing such  writing  as  the  above,  one  would  suppose  that  it  would  be  danger- 
ous to  stop  a  rampant  shoot  or  lateral,  or  even  to  take  off  excess  of  fruit. 
''  To  attempt  to  confine  the  growth  to  mere  stakes/'  says  Mr.  McMinn,  "  will 
prove  a  failure  on  all  our  American  species/' 

This  declaration  I  feel  ready  to  meet  with  another.  I  assert,  that  when 
grown  as  dwarfs  upon  my  system,  the  native  vines  will  not  only  retain  their 
health  and  vigor  for  an  unlimited  number  of  years,  but  that  I  can  produce 
upon  a  cane  not  over  six  feet  long,  a  crop  of  native  grapes,  having  six  qual- 
ities required  for  perfection  in  grape-growing,  (viz.,  ripeness,  perfect  color, 
high  flavor,  size  of  berry,  size  of  bunch,  and  weight,)  that  will  excel  in  all, 
or  a  majority  of  these  points,  any  crop  that  can  be  grown  upon  any  unre- 
strained cane  of  equal  age,  six  hundred  feet  long.  You  may  extend  your 
vine  over  half  a  dozen  trees,  if  you  like,  and  I  will  keep  my  dwarf  tied  to  a 
"  mere  stake."  I  shall  soon  be  ready  to  show  canes  and  fruit,  grown  upon 
tliis  system,  both  of  native  and  foreign  kinds.  I  wish  to  see  the  question 
reduced  down  to  **  dots."  Let  the  matter  be  tested,  and  let  facts  decide. 
I  am  ready  to  abide  the  issue. 

One  thing  I  request  the  profession  to  notice.  I  do  not  prune  or  use  the 
knife  upon  my  dwarfs  during  the  process  of  growth,  except  to  cut  down  the 
entire  vine  every  second  year.  I  pinch  in  the  leader,  the  shoots,  and  the 
laterals,  while  yet  tender,  and  only  direct  the  force  of  the  sap  in  new  direc- 
tions, gentlyy  so  as  not  to  give  a  violent  check  to  the  cane  at  any  time.  I 
know  very  well  that  the  vine  will  not  endure  the  severe  pruning  of  large 
branches,  or  even  of  strong  shoots  and  laterals,  without  injury.  I  avoid  this 
evil  by  not  permitting  unnecessary  wood  to  grow  at  all.  Hence,  I  do  not 
prune  severely.  My  practice  is  based  upon  "  stopping,"  not  pruning.  If  I 
could  only  ''  stop"  the  spread  of  error  and  falsehood  as  easily  and  as  success- 
fully as  I  can  stop  the  useless  and  injurious  growth  on  my  vines,  I  think  I 
should  be  tempted  to  turn  preacher  at  once. 

[Our  remarks  last  month  were  simply  intended  to  supply  what  had  been 
deemed  an  oversight,  and  to  place  before  our  readers  the  facts  in  the  case, 
so  far  as  we  had  knowledge  of  them.  The  article  in  the  Gardener^s  Month- 
It/y  which  we  supposed  to  be  on  the  same  subject,  relates,  we  find,  to  regu- 
lating the  temperature  of  vine  borders.  Mr.  Bright  has  now  furnished  the 
facts  on  which  he  bases  his  claim  to  be  the  originator  of  the  "  single  stem, 
dwarf,  and  renewal  system,"  and  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  he 
has  presented  them  in  a  fair  and  good-tempered  manner,  offensive  to  no 
one.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  controversies  of  this  kind,  among 
professional  men,  are  sometimes  conducted  in  a  spirit  befitting  only  a 
modern  politician  ;  such  a  spirit  ought  to  find  no  place  in  horticultural 
literature,  for  it  is  a  libel  on  its  humanizing  influence.  We  have  no  interest 
in  this  subject  beyond  laying  the  facts  before  our  readers.  In  regard  to  the 
merit  of  the  system,  that  is  a  point  on  which  there  will  be  a  wide  difference 
of  opinion  among  professional  men.  We  think  it  desirable  to  give  it 
a  trial  on  our  "  natives,"  and  have  planted  the  vines  accordingly.  We  "  go 
in  "  for  progress,  and  if  there  is  any  merit  in  a  new  thing,  we  have  always 
aimed  to  find  it  out  speedily.  The  objection  to  close  planting  will  not  hold 
good,  at  least  in  the  grapery.    Charles  Butler,  Esq.,  has  a  grapery  500  feet 
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long,  in  which  the  vines  are  planted  two  feet  apart,  and  fruited  annually. 
The  grapes  in  that  house,  for  size  of  bunch  and  berry,  quality,  &c.,  are  equal 
to  the  best  we  ever  saw,  and  far  above  the  average  in  these  respects.  His 
gardener,  Mr.  Ellis,  it  is  true,  is  a  skillful  man,  but  that  is  an  excellence 
which  all  gardeners  should  possess.  It  is  just  such  men  as  Mr.  Ellis  and 
Mr.  Chorlton  that  we  should  like  to  have  try  the  single  stem  renewal  sys- 
tem, as  applied  to  the  vineyard.  By  the  time  they  get  that  fairly  under 
way,  we  shall  have  another  to  propose  to  them  from  a  dififerent  quarter. 
Any  reasonable  thing  we  feel  bound  to  try. — Ed.] 
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IS  THE  SEED  A  NECESSARY  PART  OP  THE  FRUIT  ? 

BY  A  TOUKO    POMOLOOIST. 

The  theory  of  some  horticultural  writers,  that  in  the  most  of  our  cultivated 
fruits  the  fruit  is  but  a  swollen  capsule,  inclosing  the  true  fruit,  the  seeds, 
always  seemed  to  me  suflSciently  reasonable  to  be  accepted  without  much 
investigation;  and  the  occasional  occurrence  of  a  variety  of  which  the  seeds 
are  generally  abortive,  did  not  appear  worthy  of  being  received  as  aught 
but  an  exception.  This  season,  my  adherence  to  the  theory  has  been 
severely  shaken  by  the  circumstance  which  I  am  about  to  relate. 

It  may  not  have  escaped  your  memory,  Mr.  Editor,  that  in  June  last  (1859)  a 
frost  of  terrible  severity  devastated  orchards  and  gardens  to  an  extent 
rarely  experienced.  I  at  first  was  not  alarmed  for  my  fruit,  a  cursory 
examination  satisfying  me  that  the  most  of  the  crop  was  safe;  but  being  in- 
cited to  a  more  thorough  investigation  by  the  fearful  reports  of  my  neigh- 
bors, I  was  appalled  by  the  conclusion  which  forced  itself  upon  mo.  Upon 
cutting  transversely  through  the  cores  of  a  large  number  of  apples  and 
pears,  I  found  a  very  small  proportion  apparently  sound — on  some  trees, 
scarcely  any;  of  the  remainder,  the  core  was  blackened,  and  the  seeds,  to  all 
appearances,  quite  destroyed. 

I  at  once  gave  up  for  lost  the  greater  part  of  my  crop,  and  expected  to 
see  the  young  fruits  shortly  dropping  from  the  trees,  leaving  but  an  occa- 
sional specimen.  Many  did  so  fall,  but  I  was  surprised  at  the  quantity 
which  remained,  although  I  did  not  fairly  allow  myself  to  be  convinced  that 
they  were  safe,  until  the  season  was  far  advanced. 

The  summer  varieties  were  shortly  approaching  ripeness,  and  I  found  a 
large  number  of  pears,  when  fully  mature,  wonderfully  gritty  at  the  core : 
so  woody  were  they,  that  to  cut  one  across  was  nearly  as  diflScult  as  to 
sever  a  branch. 

Attributing  this,  of  course,  to  the  action  of  the  frost,  I  expected  to  find 
the  later  varieties  similarly  affected ;  but  in  this  I  was  pleasantly  disap- 
pointed. Pears,  as  a  general  thing  were  rarely  finer,  and  even  on  trees 
where  I  haft  scarcely  found  any  sound  specimens,  there  was  a  fair  crop. 
Even  many  of  the  fragments  left  attached  to  the  tree  after  amputating  the 
larger  portion,  swelled  to  a  fair  size  and  ripened  well,  although  there  was 
but  the  vestige  of  a  core,  no  entire  seeds  (usually  none  at  all)  remaining. 
These  speci|nens  bore  some  resemblance  to  an  obtuse  fig,  the  dissected  por- 
tion cicatrizing  with  a  brown  scar,  and  the  cut  edges  closing  over  with  a 
rounded  lip. 
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This  fact  seems  to  zne  to  conflict  with  the  theory  before  mentioned,  and 
would  appear  to  indicate  that  a  fruit  is  a  fruit  after  all,  and  Tiot  a  capsule, 
fleshy  or  not  fleshy.  If  the  existence  of  the  fruit  is  secondary  to  that  of  the 
seed,  why  should  the  former  swell  and  ripen,  without  the  presence  of  the 
latter? 

Grapes,  when  the  seed  fails  to  set,  rarely  swell  to  any  extent ;  I  had  many 
bunches  spoiled  for  this  reason  by  the  frost.  And  I  had  sent  me  a  most 
beautifully  formed  miniature  bunch  of  Hamburgh,  in  which  there  was  not 
a  seed,  nor  was  there  a  berry  much  larger  than  duck  shot,  yet  all  perfectly 
colored  and  ripened. 

These  injuries  were  undoubtedly  the  result  of  cold  acting  upon  the  flowers, 
when  about  setting,  and  I  do  not  see  why  the  pear  fragments  should  swell 
and  the  grapes  not  do  so,  except  for  the  reason  that  the  pears  were  injured 
after ,  and  the  grapes  before  setting. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  opinions  of  yourself,  Mr.  Editor,  and  any  of  your 
correspondents  who  have  investigated  these  points,  for  I  do  not  remember 
any  authority  which  quite  covers  the  case. 

[A  **  Young  Pomologist"  has  opened  an  interesting  question,  which  some 
of  our  readers  may  feel  disposed  to  discuss,  especially  in  its  botanical  bear- 
ings, which  we  may  refer  to  again.  PomologicaUy^  we  do  not  consider  the 
seed  a  necessary  part  of  the  fruit,  though  generally  present ;  for  we  have 
seedless  Grapes,  Oranges,  Persimmons,  &c.,  and  it  may  not  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  our  young  friend,  that  the  effect  of  high  culture  and  hybridizing 
is  to  reduce  the  number  and  the  size  of  seed  in  fruit  generally.  We  think 
the  influence  of  the  frost  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  small  size  of  his 
grapes,  without  recurring  to  the  absence  of  seed.  We  have  now  before  us 
some  samples  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  from  Mr.  Ellis,  in  all  respects 
beautiful ;  bunches  weighing  two  pounds,  berries  large,  well  colored,  with  a 
very  handsome  bloom,  all  indicating  a  high  degree  of  culture  ;  but  not  one 
berry  in  six  has  a  seed  in  it ;  and  this  fact  we  have  often  noticed  in  the  best 
grown  grapes.  If  a  "Young  Pomologist"  will  direct  his  observation  to 
points  like  these,  we  think  he  will  find  additional  testimony  that  '^  the  seed 
is  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  fruif  We  hope  he  will  do  so,  and  let  us 
know  the  result. — Ed.] 
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VIBURNUM    NITIDUM. 

In  our  account  of  the  April  exhibition  of  the  Brooklyn  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, we  spoke  of  a  Viburnum  nitidum,  shown  by  Mr.  Menand,  as  being  a 
**  splendid  plant."  Our  artist,  Mr.  Hochstein,  being  present,  we  requested 
him  to  make  a  drawing  of  it,  which  we  now  give  to  our  readers.  We  ap- 
plied to  Mr.  Menand  for  the  age  of  the  plant,  telling  him  of  our  purpose  to 
"  do  it  up,"  and  his  reply  rather  surprised  us  :  **  The  *  knowing  ones'  would 
only  laugh  at  you  and  me  if  we  should  say  anything  about  such  an  old  plant." 
We  have  a  better  opinion  of  them  ;  and  we  only  mention  the  circumstance 
to  say,  that  if  there  are  any  among  the  "  knowing  ones"  so  ill-mannered,  we 
can  promise  to  keep  them  "  on  the  grin"  till  they  get  tired  of  it.  The  plant 
is  an  old  one,  undoubtedly,  but  such  specimens  are  as  rare  as  the  plant  is 
common.  We  present  it  as  a  specimen  of  skillful  and  judicious  culture, 
and  as  such  valuable  to  our  young  readers  as  a  standard  to  which  they  can 
direct  their  best  efforts.    The  present  specimen  is  about  fifteen  years  old. 
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The  naked  stalk  is  about  four  feet  high ;  the  whole  plant  about  nine  feet 
high.  The  head  of  the  plant  is  over  ttoentf/'two  feet  in  circumference,  very 
symmetrically  formed,  and  at  the  time  we  saw  it  was  well  covered  with 
bloom.  The  natural  size  of  the  leaf  and  flower  is  shown  in  the  engraving. 
The  plant  is  now  the  property  of  Charles  Durant,  Esq.,  of  Brooklyn,  having 
been  purchased  by  him  at  the  close  of  the  exhibition.  We  commend  it  to 
the  notice  of  our  young  friends  as  a  good  example  of  what  can  be  done,  and 
hereafter  we  shall  tell  them  how  to  do  it  It  may  probably  enlighten  some 
of  them  a  little  to  say,  that  the  Viburnum  nitidnm  is  the  shining-leafed  Xat^ 
rustinus,  a  great  favorite  with  the  ladies,  and  deservedly  so. 


A   PLATE    OP   CHERRIES. 


Sm  Frontispiece. 

Our  FroiUispiece  for  the  present  month  represents  a  group  of  Cherries, 
some  of  which  are  so  well  known  as  hardly  to  need  further  illustration. 
Some  of  the  names  we  should  have  preferred  to  change,  if  the  plate  had  not 
been  already  printed  ;  we  must  therefore  be  content  with  them  as  they  are. 
We  must  add,  too,  that  some  of  the  figures  in  the  plate  are  not  equal  to  the 
originals,  and  fail  to  give  an  accurate  idea  of  them. 

1.  Early  Swedish,  or,  more  properly,  JEJarly  White  Hearty  which  is  the  name, 
also,  by  which  it  is  generally  known.  It  is  a  good  old  early  variety,  though 
not  equal  to  some  others  of  the  same  season.  The  fruit  is  below  medium 
size,  oblong  heartrshaped,  sometimes  a  little  one-sided.  Suture  quite  dis- 
tinct. Stalk  an  inch  and  three-quarters  long,  rather  slender,  and  inserted 
in  a  wide,  shallow  cavity.  Skin  a  dull  whitish  yellow,  tinged  and  speckled 
with  pale  red  in  the  sun.  Flesh  half  tender,  but  when  fully  ripe  melting, 
with  a  sweet  and  pleasant  flavor.     Ripe  about  the  first  of  June. 

2.  Triumph  of  Cumberland, — The  figure  in  the  plate  is  not  quite  large 
enough.  Fruit  obtuse  heart-shaped,  sometimes  roundish.  Skin  deep  crim- 
son, but  nearly  purple  when  fully  ripe.  Stem  rather  long,  slender,  and  in- 
serted in  a  broad,  open  cavity.  Flesh  rather  solid,  red,  and  slightly  adhering 
to  the  stone.  It  is  considered  an  excellent  cherry,  ^ipe  about  the  middle 
of  June. 

3.  Baumann^s  May — Fruit  rather  small,  oval  heart-shaped,  and  rather 
angular  in  outline.  Stalk  an  inch  and  three-quarters  long,  pretty  stout  at 
both  ends,  and  set  in  a  very  narrow  and  rather  irregular  cavity.  Skin  deep 
rich  red,  becoming  rather  dark  when  fully  ripe.  Flesh  purplish,  tender,  jui- 
cy, and  when  fully  ripe  tolerably  sweet  and  good.  Ripens  about  the  20th  of 
May,  and  is  very  productive. 

4.  Black  Tartarian, — ^The  figure  in  the  plate  is  an  imperfect  representa- 
tion of  this  old  and  popular  cherry.  Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  heart-shaped, 
irregular  and  uneven  on  the  surface.  Stalk  long  and  stout,  inserted  in  a 
large  cavity.  Skin  glossy,  purplish  black.  Flesh  purplish,  half  tender,  and 
juicy,  with  a  rich  and  delicious  flavor.  It  ripens  about  the  middle  of  June, 
and  is  very  productive. 

5.  Bigarreau  Monstreuse  de  Mezel. — ^This  was  not  long  since  introduced 
from  France.  The  figure  is  under  size.  Fruit  very  large,  obtuse  heart- 
shaped,  surface  uneven,  dark  red,  or  quite  black  at  maturity.  Stem  long 
and  slender.  Flesh  firm  and  juicy,  but  not  high  flavored.  Ripe  last  of  June 
and  beginning  of  July. 
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6.  Black  Eagle, — ^The  figure  in  the  plate  is  imperfect.  Fruit  above  me- 
dium size,  obtuse  heart-shaped,  borne  in  twos  and  threes.  Stalk  of  medium 
length,  and  slender.  Skin  deep  purple,  or  nearly  black.  Flesh  deep  purple, 
tender,  and  juicy,  with  a  rich  and  high  flavor.  Ripens  early  in  July,  and  is 
moderately  productive. 


•MORE  ABOUT  THE  DANDELION. 

BT  8.  B.  BROPHT,  BROOKLYN,  N.  T. 

Mr.  Stauffer  having  given  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  dandelion  in 
the  June  number  of  the  Horticulturist,  I  desire  to  add  a  word  on  that 
useful  plant 

It  is  not  ''a  Native  American,"  and  is  known  chiefly  to  professed  botanists 
to  be  of  European  origin  ;  by  means  of  its  feathery  seeds,  when  separated 
from  the  disk,  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  it  is  able  to  travel  an  immense 
distance. 

Refined  observations,  particularly  with  the  microscope,  on  portions  of  the 
atmosphere  filtered  through  water,  very  often  unfold  a  most  motley  group 
of  travellers,  among  which  are  found  the  pollen  of  plants  in  large  quanti- 
ties, from  an  unknown  distance,  as  none  of  the  family  were  found  where  the 
observations  had  been  made. 

In  a  uniform  state  of  the  atmosphere,  precipitation  being  prevented  by 
the  earth's  motion,  the  myriads  of  floating  travellers  that  come  unsent  for, 
are  silently  emigrating  from  one  part  of  the  globe  to  another,  and  thus 
we  have  the  dandelion  and  other  flora  of  the  Old  World,  facing  to  the 
American  continent,  like  members  of  the  human  family — many  of  them 
doing  better  here  than  at  home. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  medicinal  qualities  of  the  dandelion,  but  chiefly 
of  its  root.  I  have  known  the  Dublin  Medical  Faculty  to  have  saved  the 
life — or  rather  to  have  given  length  of  days  to  many  a  consumptive  by  its 
use  ;  but  the  prescription  was,  pounding  the  leaves  in  a  mortar  and  squeez- 
ing its  juice— dose,  a  wineglass  full  every  morning. 

Little  has  been  done  towards  the  cultivation  of  the  dandelion,  yet  it  is 
highly  susceptible  of  improvement.  Some  three  or  four  years  since  I  brought 
from  the  open  fields  in  spring-time  a  few  plants  of  it,  and  planted  them  in 
the  garden.  They  grew  amazingly,  so  much  so  that  they  greatly  exceeded 
my  powers  of  consumption  ;  and  with  a  view  to  retard  the  growth,  and  there- 
fore the  bitterness  of  its  leaves,  I  tied  them  together  with  a  cotton  thread 
and  drew  the  earth  up  around  them,  and  as  they  grew  I  kept  the  earth  up 
to  them  just  as  I  would  blanch  celery.  The  result  was,  in  a  few  weeks  the 
leaves  thus  covered  became  beautifully  white,  and  instead  of  the  coarse, 
bitter  taste  of  the  leaf  when  exposed  to  the  open  air,  its  crispy  flavor  was 
more  like  celery  than  dandelion.  Its  early  appearance  in  spring  gives  it 
value  as  a  vegetable,  and  if  blanched  as  it  grows,  it  will  fully  repay  the  la- 
bor and  care  bestowed  upon  it. 

Last  month  I  gathered  a  small  quantity  of  its  seed^,  and  sowed  them  in 
drills  a  foot  apart  in  the  garden  in  the  manner  of  lettuce,  and  not  knowing 
how  they  would  germinate,  I  put  a  few  lettuce  seeds  in  each  drill  to  show 
how  the  land  lay,  in  case  weeds  should  become  troublesome,  and  now  the 
lettuce  and  dandelion  are  equally  forward,  with  promise  of  a  fine  crop  of  dan- 
delion, upon  which  I  intend  to  bestow  the  most  distinguished  consideration. 
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®0  C0ntritol0rs  anlr  Bi\txs. 

Communications,  Letters,  Catalogues,  Periodicals,  &c.,  intended  for  the 
perusal  of  the  Editor,  and  packages  bj'  Express,  should  be  directed  to  the 
care  of  C.  M.  Saxton,  25  Park  Row,  New  York.  Exchanges  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  "  Thb  Horticulturist." 


We  have  received  from  friends  a  number  of  new  and  choice  plants  and  seeds  for  trial,  and 
shall  discuss  their  merits  from  time  to  time  as  they  come  into  flower.  To  save  time,  we  desire  to 
make  oar  acknowledgments  here.  From  Mr.  Buchanan,  New  York,  new  Verbenas,  Petunias, 
Gladioli,  Ipomeas,  &c.  From  Mr.  Bliss,  Springfield,  Mass.,  new  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Crassulas, 
Phloxes,  &c.  From  Mr.  Bridgeman,  New  York,  new  Dahlias,  Heliotropes,  seeds,  &c.  From 
Mr.  T.  Hogg,  New  York,  new  Tomatoes,  Scarlet  Egg  Plant,  Spergula  pilifera,  &c.  From  Mr. 
Quinby,  St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y.  Taylor*s  Bullitt  Grape.  From  Mr.  P.  Henderson,  Jersey  City,  the 
new  Chinese  Pinks.  From  Mr.  J.  Henderson,  Jersey  City,  new  Fuchsias  and  Verbenas. 
From  Messrs.  Thorbum  &  Co.,  New  York,  a  fine  collection  of  seeds  of  new  plants.  From 
Mcllvane  and  Young,  New  York,  another  collection  of  seed. 


Both  Sides  of  the  Grape  Question  :  comprising,  I.  An  Essay  on  the  Culture  of  the 
Native  and  Exotic  Grape,  by  William  Saunders,  Germantown,  Pa. — 11.  Physiography  in  its 
Application  to  Grape-Cultnre,  by  F.  J.  Cope,  of  Greensburg,  Pa. — III.  A  Contribution  to  the 
Classification  of  the  Species  and  Varieties  of  the  Grape- Vine,  with  Hints  on  Culture,  by  J.  M. 
McMinn,  of  Williamsport,  Pa. — We  have  not  been  able  to  give  this  little  volume  more  than  a 
cursory  examination,  and  shall  only  allude  to  it  briefly  at  present.  Part  I.,  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
is  the  only  really  practical  portion  of  the  work.  His  directions  for  propagating  and  growing 
the  vine  are  full  and  satisfactory,  and  give  a  decided  value  to  the  work.  He  presents  some 
good  plans  for  graperies,  giving  a  preference  to  the  fixed  roof,  and  very  properly.  He  also 
recommends  inside  borders  and  close  planting ;  and  in  regard  to  the  former,  we  take  occasion 
again  to  commend  them  emphatically,  especially  for  the  forcing  house.  He  falls  into  a  grave 
error,  however,  in  saying  that  inside  borders  will  not  require  a  thorough  watering  more  than 
once  in  six  weeks^  even  during  the  most  active  period  of  vegetation.  During  more  than  fifteen 
years'  experience,  we  have  found  a  pretty  copious  watering  indispensable  every  day  till  the  vines 
get  sufficient  age  to  shade  the  house,  and  after  that  about  once  a  week.  Local  causes  will 
somewhat  modify  the  practice,  but  under  any  circumstances  the  floor  of  the  house  should  be 
well  sprinkled  every  day.  We  have  lessened  the  labor  of  watering  by  contrivances  which  we 
shall  figure  hereafter.  But  even  with  a  thorough  watering  daily,  we  should,  as  a  general  thing, 
prefer  the  inside  border.  Mr.  S.  gives  the  Delaware  rather  a  cold  shoulder.  We  are  sorry 
the  printer  should  not  have  done  his  part  of  the  work  better:  he  converts  Mr.  S.'s  '*  feet "  into 
••inches,"  his  "bunches"  into  "branches,"  &c.,  &c.— Part  II.,  on  Physiography, is  by  Mr. 
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Cope.  This  it  a  well-written  effort,  bat  the  author*!  propositioDS,  on  the  whole,  we  diieent 
from,  and  shall  take  occasion  hereafter  to  review  them  in  detail. — Part  III.,  od  Classification, 
la  by  Mr.  McMinn.  This  is  a  subject  well  calculated  to  task  a  man's  best  efforts.  We  shall 
probably  differ  considerably  from  the  author  in  his  classification,  but  we  can  not  do  him  justice 
with  only  the  slight  examination  we  have  been  able  to  give  his  essay.  We  must  look  at  it  more 
at  leisure.  lu  the  mean  time,  we  must  express  our  surprise  at  his  list  of  grapea  which  he  says 
are  considered  '*  very  best "  in  different  states.  He  is  certainly  entirely  at  fault  as  regards 
New  York.  

Harper's  New  Monthly.— The  June  number  is  quite  equal  to  its  predecessors.  Con- 
tents :  A  Summer  in  New  England— One  year  ago— Ancient  Monuments  in  the  United  States 
—Insects  belonging  to  the  Cotton  Plant— The  Century  Plant— Sullivan's  Island,  a  Ballad  of 
South  Carolina— Froth— The  First  Overland  Trip  to  California—"  He  was  always  such  a  Fool" 
— Lovell  the  Widower—*'  Miserable  Man  that  I  am"- Only  Words— Monthly  Record  of  Cur- 
rent Events— Literary  Notices— Editor's  Table,  &c. 


Black  Hamburoh  Grapes.- Mr.  Ellis  has  Just  placed  on  our  table  tome  splendid  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes.  Some  of  the  bunches  weigh  two  pounds  each  ;  others  a  trifle  less.  The 
berries  are  finely  colored,  well  ripened,  with  a  handsome  bloom,  and  are  in  all  respects  first 
rate.    Mr.  Ellis  is  *'  hard  to  beat"  in  growing  grapea. 


Seedling  Strawberries. — A  few  days  since,  in  company  with  Messrs.  Saxton,  Pardee* 
and  Hite,  we  visited  Mr.  Fuller,  to  examine  his  bed  of  seedlings.  We  were  much  surprised  at 
the  large  proportion  of  fine  kinds  contained  in  this  bed,  and  marked  a  number  of  them  as  worth 
keeping.  Some  of  them  were  of  such  decided  quality,  that  we  made  drawings  of  them,  which 
we  shall  hereafter  present  to  our  readers. 


SusQUEHANNAH  AND  CHEMUNG  Vallet  HORTICULTURAL  SocfETT.— We  are  indebted 
to  the  politeness  of  the  officers  of  this  Society  for  a  complimentary  ticket  to  attend  their  Summer 
Exhibition,  which  took  place  at  Havana,  N.  Y.,  on  the  20th  and  21st  of  June.  A  previous  en- 
gagement alone  prevented  us  from  mingling  with  them  on  this  pleasant  occasion.  We  should 
be  obliged  to  their  Secretary  for  an  account  of  the  exhibition.  We  notice  a  commendable  fear 
ture  in  their  price  list,  which  ought  to  be  more  common,  viz.,  a  division  of  the  competitors  into 
amateurs  and  professional  men.  We  append  a  list  of  the  officers  for  1860 :  President,  Col.  E. 
C.  Frost,  Havana ;  Vke^PresidenU,  Gen.  K.  B.  Van  Valkenburgh,  Bath  ;  Hon.  Asher  Tyler, 
Elmira  ;  L.  M.  Rexford,  Esq.,  Binghampton  ;  Hon.  K  S.  Sweet,  Owego ;  Cbr.  and  Rec.  Secre- 
tary, E.  P.  Brooks,  Esq.,  Elmira;  Ti-eamrer,  Julin  M.  Dexter,  Elmira ;  Ezecutive  OommittMj 
Harvey  Luce,  Elmira ;  N.  Wintim,  Havana  ;  D.  Decker,  Elmira ;  T.  L.  Baldwin,  Tioga,  Pa. ; 
F.  H.  Baldwin,  Waverly ;  John  M.  Parker,  Owego ;  Geo.  Famham,  Addison  ;  J.  M.  Dexter, 
Elmira ;  A.  I.  Wynkoop,  Chemung ;  0.  Spaulding,  Waverly. 


Dinsmore's  Railroad  and  Steam  Navigation  Guide.— A  reliable  and  indispensable 
hand-book  for  travellers  and  others.  The  price  has  been  reduced  to  1.5  cents,  which  places  it 
within  the  reach  of  all.  

The  Sweet  Potato  Culturist.- This  a  smaH  hand-book  by  J.  W.  Tenbrook,  pro- 
prietor  of  the  Parke  Nursery,  Rockville,  Indiana,  containing  practical  directions  for  culti- 
vating, marketing,  and  preserving  the  Sweet  Potato,  and  embracing  the  experience  of  a  large 
number  of  growers.     It  is  a  useful  little  book. 


The  Cuanberrv  Culturist  —This  is  a  very  useful  compendium  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Starr,  of 
New  London,  contHitiing  practical  directions  for  the  culture  of  the  plant,  descriptions  of  the 
varieties,  and  other  necessary  information  relating  to  flooding,  selection  of  kinds,  &c. 
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The  oAme  that  yon  want,  Mr.  HenderiOD,  U  B.  Stratton.    Thb  is  the  oDly  way  in  which  we 
can  answer  your  inquiryi  since  you,  like  many  others,  failed  to  send  your  post-office  address. 


Seedling  6rape.s. — ''It  never  rains  but  it  pours;"  which  is  just  now  true  of  Grapes. 
From  almost  eveiy  quarter  friends  write  us  about  the  number  of  seedlings  they  have,  and  what 
they  expect  from  them.  A  goodly  number  will  certainly  be  disappointed,  but  we  shall  doubt- 
less in  the  end  obtain  a  few  choice  kinds.  Dr.  Wylie,  who  has  been  hybridizing  with  a  specific 
object  in  view,  writing  from  Chester  C.  H.,  S.  C,  says  :  '*  I  have  about  three  hundred  seedling 
grape-vines  growing  finely,  composed  of  all  our  best  natives,  fertilized  with  the  best  foreign.  The 
most  interesting  are  the  Delaware  and  Souppemong,  crossed  with  the  foreign  *,  the  former  with 
Black  Hamburgh,  Syrian,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  the  latter  with  the  Royal  Muscadine. 
The  seedlings  clearly  show  the  cross  by  their  foliage,  which  is  most  striking.  This  year  I  have 
gone  into  it  extensively.  I  am  inarching  some  of  my  seedlings  on  strong  stocks,  and  expect  to 
force  them  mto  bearing  next  year.*' 


The  Wat  to  stop  a  Paper.— The  following  firom  the  Vrbana  Citizen  and  Gatette  will  do 
to  pass  round.  "  If  yon  wish  to  stop  a  paper,  pay  for  it  in  full  to  the  time  when  you  cease  taking 
it,  as  an  honest  man  should  do.  Don't  go  sneaking  to  the  postmaster,  and  tell  him  to  send  your 
paper  back  <  refused,'  but  send  your  bill,  deposit  the  amount  with  the  postmaster,  and  ask  him 
to  forward  it ;  or  what  is  a  much  better  way,  go  to  the  office  of  publication  yourself,  and  pay 
your  honest  dues  like  a  man.  Some  people  complain  that  they  can'i  stop  a  paper  they  have 
once  subscribed  for,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  it  if  you  take  the  right  way.  Pay  up  all  you  owe, 
and  then  if  the  paper  be  oontinutsd  contrary  to  your  orders,  you  are  not  liable  for  it.  Don't 
undertake  to  cheat  the  printer  out  of  his  due,  whether  it  be  ten  cents  or  ten  dollars.  Tou  have 
had  the  benefit  of  his  labor,  and  are  bound,  upon  every  principle  of  justice  and  fair  dealing,  to 
pay  for  it." 

Strawberries.— We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Fuller  for  several  baskets  of  Strawberries,  very 
large  and  fine,  embracing  Brooklyn,  (a  very  fine  seedling,)  Reine  Bortense  (a  new  variety  of 
large  size  and  fine  flavor,)  Vicomteue  Hericart  de  Tkury^  Wilson's  Albcnj,  Scarlet  Magnate, 
Brighlan  Pine,  Booker's  Seedling,  and  some  older  kinds.  We  should  be  doing  great  violence  to 
our  feelings  if  we  failed  also  to  acknowledge  from  Mrs.  Fuller  a  large  and  delicious  Strawberry 
Short  Cake,  for  which  she  will  please  accept  our  best  thanks.  A  number  of  friends  happening  in 
at  the  moment,  the  cake  afibrded  us  an  opportunity  of  gettbg  up  an  impromptu  Strawberry 
festival.  The  aflair  went  off  finely,  with  the  customary  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fuller 
for  the  bountifol  repast.    Mr.  Hite  will  also  accept  our  thanks  for  very  fine  Wilson's  Albany. 

The  Austin  Strawberry.— This,  up  to  our  last  moment  of  virriting,  (the  20th,)  has  not 
been  sent  to  our  office,  from  which  the  reader  can  draw  his  own  inference.  We  saw  the  fruit, 
however,  at  the  Farmers'  Club,  a  few  days  since,  and  found  it  to  be  of  large  size,  but  somewhat 
soft  and  deficient  in  flavor.  How  it  vriU  compare  with  the  Wilson  for  productiveness  we  can 
not  say  positively.  

Horticultural  Society  of  MoRRisAKiA.~This  young  Society,  we  learn  ftom  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  Willoox,  recently  held  a  meeting,  at  which  they  elected  their  ofiioem..  and  ap- 
pointed the  3d  and  4th  of  October  for  their  Fall  Exhibition.  David  Milliken  was  elected 
President,  and  W.  W.  Fox,  Adrian  Janes,  C.  Moger,  B.  L.  Anderton,  and  Benjamin  M.  Whit- 
lock,  Vice-Presidents.  William  H.  Willcox,  Recording  Secretary,  J.  L.  ParshaU,  Treasurer,  and 
James  Stillman,  Librarian.  We,  it  seems,  were  elected  dorresponding  Secretary,  though  we 
have  heard  nothing  of  it  yet  At  the  rate  at  which  they  are  "  doing  us  up,"  we  shall  next  ex- 
pect to  hear  that  we  have  been  made  B.  S.  or  something  else  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands.    It  would  be  just  as  convenient. 
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Qdeen*s  CotTNTT  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— The  nineteenth  Annual  Exhibition  of  this 
Society  will  be  held  at  Jamaica,  on  Wednesday,  the  19th  of  September.  The  Judgei  for  the 
▼arioua  departments  have  been  appointed,  but  the  prize  list  has  not  yet  been  completed. 

1 

Saving  Squash  Seed.— Many  plans  have  been  sug^gested  for  saving  Sqnash  and  Melon 
seeds  pure.  The  following,  furnished  to  the  Rurai  New  Torker  by  the  Ber.  Mr.  Langstroth, 
would  seem  to  be  a  good  one.  The  process  might  be  simplified  by  tying  the  ends  of  the  blos- 
soms together  with  a  string. 

"  Eise  in  the  morning  by  break  of  day,  before  the  bees  are  abroad.  Select  a  number  of  fe- 
male blossoms  which  have  opened  daring  the  night.  They  may  be  known  by  growing  on  the 
end  of  the  young  squash,  melons,  &c.,  while  the  male  blossoms  ('  false  blossoms,'  as  they  are 
called)  have  no  fruit.  Scatter  the  pollen  of  the  male  blossoms  upon  the  stamens  of  the  female 
ones,  and  carefully  cover  the  latter  with  mlllinet,  or  anything  which  will  protect  them  from  the 
visits  of  the  bees.  A  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  or  even  a  squash  leaf,  kept  in  place  by  a  few  clods 
of  earth,  will  answer  a  good  purpose.  When  the  blossom  withers  the  covering  may  be  removed, 
and  the  fruit  marked  by  a  colored  string  tied  loosely  around  the  vine." 


The  post-office  address  of  Mr.  Willcox-isboz  348  instead  of  366. 

The  Java  Coffee  Pot. — We  have  now  given  this  a  fair  trial,  and  find  it  to  be  a  really 
good  thing.;  it  is  a  considerable  economy,  too^  and  we  are  content  with  it. 


Early  Prince  Imperial  Rhubarb.— We  received  a  box  of  thb  new  Rhubarb  from 
Messrs;  Barnes  and  Washburn,  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  and  have  given  it  a  trial.  The  stalks  are 
not  large,  but  are  of  a  pretty  ruby  color,  tender,  with  a  mild,  pleasant  flavor. 

Progressive  Gardener's  Society.— We  have  received  the  Rules  and  By-laws  of  this 
Society,  with  a  list  of  the  members,  &e.  The  officers  for  1660  are  as  follow :  Premdent,  Wil- 
liam Saunders.  Vice-Pruident,  William  Grassie.  Secretary,  R.  Robinson  Scott.  Treaturer, 
John  Gumey.  

Cauforku  Cultubist. — We  are  now  in  regular  receipt  of  this  well-printed  and  well-edited 
monthly.  It  gives  a  good  indication  of  the  progress  of  Horticulture  in  California,  and  we  hope 
is  being  generously  supported.  

Califorkia  Fabmeb. — This  is  another  California  friend  which  we  welcome  to  our  "  table.*' 
The  farming  interests  of  California  are  weH  cared  for  by  Col.  Warren,  and  we  hope  he  is  well 
cared  for  in  return.  

Eastern  Farmer. — This  is  a  new  weekly,  which  has  just  made  its  appearance  at  our 
''  table."  It  is  published  at  Ellsworth,  Maine,  by  Messrs.  Wasson  and  Moor.  Samuel  Wes- 
son, Editor.     Price  f  1  per  annum.  

The  Atlantic  Mokthlt.— The  June  number  of  this  sterling  monthly  is  at  hand.  Contents : 
The  Future  of  American  Railways— In  a  Fog— The  Granadian  Girl's  Song— The  Humming 
Bird — Chess — Spring  Song— Model  Lodging  Houses  in  Boston — ^A  Short  Campaign  on  the 
Hudson— Thine— The  Representative  Art— Roba  di  Roma— Pythagoras— Clarian^s  Picture — 
Japan— The  Vineyard  Saint— The  Professor's  Story— The  Sphinx's  Children— ]Reviews  and 
Literary  Notices,  &c.  But  why  does  the  Atlantic  write  us  down  the  Horticulturaflst?  Else- 
where it  would  not  look  quite  so  bad.      

American  Pomological  Society.— We  have  received  the  following  Circular  from  Presi- 
dent Wilder  ;  its  importance  will  claim  for  it  the  attention  of  every  pomologist  in  the  country. 
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The  work  of  the  foeiety  will  be  g^reatly  promoted,  and  its  Ubora  much  simplified,  by  complying 
with  the  BuggestionB  of  the  oirouUr,  and  we  hope  this  will  not  be  oTorlooked. 

CIRCULAR. 

The  Eighth  Session  of  this  mstitution  will  beheld  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  commencing  on 
the  11th  of  September  next,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  will  be  continued  for  seyeral  days. 

This  Society,  the  first  National  Institution  for  the  promotion  of  Pomological  Science,  was 
organized  in  the  year  1848.  Its  sessions  have  brought  together  the  most  distinguished  cultivators 
of  our  country  ;  its  transactions  have  embodied  the  various  researches  and  ripest  experience, 
and  its  Catalogue  of  Fruits  has  become  the  acknowledged  standard  of  Americau  Pomology. 

Its  example  has  created  a  general  taste  for  this  science,  inspired  pomologists  with  greater 
zeal,  and  called  into  existence  many  kindred  associations.  Its  progress  has  been  remarliable 
and  gratifying,  but  it  still  has  a  great  work  to  perform.  Its  general  catalogue  should,  from  time 
to  time,  be  enlarged  and  perfected,  and  local  catalogues  formed,  embracing  the  fruits  adapted 
to  each  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union.  The  last  of  these  suggestions  was  made  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  General  Fruit  Committee,  at  the  seventh  session  of  the  Society,  Iq  the  year 
1858.  This  has  been  carefuQy  considered,  and  is  deemed  worthy  of  special  attention.  It  is, 
therefore,  earnestly  recommended  that  each  State  Pomological,  Horticultural,  or  Agricultural 
Society,  charge  its  Fruit  Committee  with  the  duty  of  collecting  information,  and  presenting  the 
same,  with  descriptive  lists  of  Fruits  adapted  to  their  location. 

The  importance  of  this  subject,  and  the  increasing  value  of  the  Iruit  crop  of  the  United 
States,  call  for  a  prompt  and  cordial  response  to  this  request,  for  a  careful  preparation  of  said 
list,  and  for  a  full  and  able  representation,  at  the  approaching  session,  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  various  State  Committees  of  this  Society  are  expected  to  submit  accorate  and  full  reports 
of  the  condition  and  progress  of  fruit  culture,  within  their  limits,  together  with  definite  answers 
to  each  of  the  following  questions.  These  reports,  it  is  desirable,  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  General  Fruit  Committee,  Hon.  Samuel  Walker,  Roxbury,  Mass.,  if  possible, 
as  early  as  the  1st  of  September,  or  to  Thomas  W.  Field,  Esq.,  Secretary,  Brooklyn,  New 
York. 

What  8IZ,  twelve,  and  twenty  varieties  of  the  apple  are  best  adapted  to  an  orchard  of  one  hun- 
dred trees,  for  family  use,  and  how  many  of  each  sort  should  it  contain  7  What  varieties,  and 
how  many  of  each,  are  best  for  an  orchard  of  4me  hundred  ^trees,  designed  to  bear  fruit  for  the 
market  ? 

What  six  and  twelve  varieties  of  the  Pear  are  best  for  family  use  on  the  Pear  stock  t  What 
varieties  on  the  Quince  stock  1  What  varieties,  and  how  many  of  each  of  these,  are  best  adapted 
to  a  Pear  orchard  ofone  hundred  or  of  one  thousand  trees  t 

What  are  the  ax  and.  twelve  best  varieties  of  the  Peach  7  What  are  the  best  varieties,  and  how 
many  of  each,  are  best  adapted  to  a  Peach  orchard  of  one  hundred  or  of  one  thomand  trees  ? 

Answers  to  these  questions  should  be  made  from  reliable  experience,  and  with  reference  to 
the  proximity  or  remoteness  of  the  market. 

Held,  as  this  convention  will  be,  in  a  city  easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  coming  session  will  be  one  oi  the  most  useful  the  Society  has  ever  held. 
Societies,  therefore,  in  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  l^nion,  and  the  Provinces,  of  British 
America,  are  requested  to  send  such  number  of  delegates  as  they  may  choose  to  elect.  Fruit- 
growers, Nurserymen,  and  all  others  interested  in  the  art  of  Pomology,  are  invited  to  be  pres- 
ent— to  become  members,  and  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Convention. 

In  order  to  increase  as  much  as  possible  the  interest  of  the  occasion,  members  and  delegates 
are  requested  to  forward  for  Exhibition  as  large  collections  of  fruit  as  practicable,  including 
specimens  of  all  the  rare  and  valuable  varieties  grown  in  their  respective  districts,  and  esteemed 
worthy  of  notice  ;  also,  papers  descriptive  of  their  mode  of  cultivation,  of  diseases  and  insects 
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iDjurioui  to  Tefcetatton,  of  remediei  for  the  nme.  and  to  commanicate  wbaterer  may  aid  in 
promoting  the  objeetf  of  the  meeting.  Each  oontribator  is  requested  to  make  oat  a  complete 
list  of  bis  contribations,  and  present  the  tame  with  hit  fraiti,  that  a  report  of  all  the  Tarietiei 
entered  may  be  aubmitted  to  the  meeting  as  loon  as  practicable  after  its  organization. 

Societies  will  please  transmit  to  the  Secretary,  at  an  early  day,  a  list  of  the  delegates  they 
have  appointed. 

Gentlemen  desirous  of  becoming  members  can  remit  the  admission  fee  to  Thomas  P.  James, 
Esq.,  Treasurer,  Philadelphia,  who  will  furnish  them  with  the  transactions  of  the  Society.  Life 
Membership,  twenty  dollars ;  Biennial,  two  dollars. 

Pacltages  of  fruttmay  be  addresned  Ut  Thus.  P.  Jj^d^h,  630  Market  street,  Philadelphia. 

Thomas  W.  Field,  Secretary,  M.vrsiiai.l  P.  Wilder,  President, 

Brooklyn,  Nao  York.  Boston,  Mats. 

Thi  PRoaRcsaiTa  GAROKNaa's  Sociktt,  Philadelphia.— This  Society  holds  stated  meetings 
for  the  discussion  of  subjects  pertaining  to  Horticulture,  and  it  would  be  well  for  the  canse  if 
all  similariSocieties  held  meetings  for  a  like  object  These  discussions,  in  many  instances,  pos- 
sess more  than  a  local  interest,  and  are  worthy  of  a  general  perusal,  and  we  therefore  place  a 
portion  of  them  before  our  readers.  We  are  indebted  for  them  to  the  Secretary,  B.  Robinson 
Scott,  who  will  please  accept  our  thanks.  The  subject  at  the  last  meeting  was  "  Heating  Gla^s 
Strueturts."    Elsewhere  we  also  print  a  discussion  on  Manures. 

The  subject  of  heating  by  hot  water  had  been  set  apart  for  connderation  for  this  evening,  but 
the  essayist,  whose  duty  it  was  to  introduce  the  subject,  was  absent  The  general  subject  of 
heating  glass  structures  was  very  fully  discussed,  notwithstanding. 

William  Saunders,  acceding  to  the  request  of  several  members,  opened  the  discussion  by  ex- 
cusing himself  from  presenting  any  specific  branch  of  the  subject ;  he  had  not  recently  studied 
the  various  methods  of  heating.  Great  progress  has,  been  made,  even  in  his  own  time,  in  the 
introduction  of  heat  artificially  to  plant  houses.  The  brick  fine  was  the  rudest  mode  known  to 
him,  which  was  not  without  its  advantages,  and  he  could  not  wholly  discard  it.  One  objection 
to  it  was  waste  of  fuel  and  the  production  of  an  unequal  heat  over  the  house.  The  method  of 
heating  by  hot  water  was  a  great  improvement  on  the  flue,  as  water  was  one  of  the  best  con- 
ductors of  heat,  while  air  was  one  of  the  worst  The  hot  water  system  economizes  ftiel  and 
gives  out  a  regular  heat ;  these  are  its  two  great  advantages.  It  is  also  more  easily  controlled 
by  the  cultivator.  Much  of  its  efficiency  depends,  however,  on  the  style  of  boiler  and  quantity 
of  heating  surface  exposed  to  the  fire.  We  still  want  a  perfect  boiler,  as  all  those  invented,  or 
in  use  as  known  to  me,  are  imperfect,  and  I  have  seen  most  of  them  either  in  use  or  have  read 
descriptions  of  then-  peculiarities.  We  still  want  a  boiler  which  will  present  a  larger  heating 
surface  to  the  fire.  The  old  saddle  boiler  was  one  of  the  first  forms;  at  present  we  have 
Weeks's  cumbersome  apparatus,  and  Burbridge  6l  Healy's,  with  several  others.  One  of  the 
most  convenient  and  economical  boilers  I  have  seen,  was  that  invented  by  Stephenson,  made  of 
copper ;  it  is  very  quick  in  operation,  but  has  not  been  introduced  here.  A  system,  eonaisting 
of  a  series  of  small  pipes,  was  in  use,  around  which  the  fire  played ;  but  the  defect  in  this  was, 
that  the  pipes  soon  burned  out,  and  it  was  subject  to  explorion.  Boilers  of  the  same  form  as 
those  used  for  locomotives  have  also  been  employed  to  heat  houses,  and  have  answered  well 
enough.  There  is  a  great  saving  effected  by  heating  several  houses  with  one  boiler.  This  is 
managed  by  having  a  chamber  into  which  the  several  pipes  flow,  and  from  this  chamber  the 
several  houses  are  supplied,  the  connection  being  made  or  out  ofi*  by  stop-cocks  attached  to  the 
several  pipes  at  this  chamber. 

T.  Myers  did  not  feel  disposed  to  say  much  on  this  subject,  being  properly  an  interested 
party.  He  had  no  objections,  however,  to  aflbrd  the  members  any  information  he  possessed. 
(Throughout  the  evening  he  explained  many  points  when  questioned  by  the  members.) 

R.  R.  Scott  commended  the  prudence  of  Mr.  Myers.    It  might  indeed  be  insinuated,  under 
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other  otreamBtandet,  that  aa  interested  motive  existed ;  bat  asBociated  as  we  are  here,  to  in- 
crease oar  indiridaal  knowledge  by  imparting  it  in  exofaanp^e  for  that  of  our  fellow-members, 
we  shall  lecognice  no  inch  insinuation  as  having  any  force. '  We  have  all  had  more  or  less  ex- 
perience in  this  matter ;  what  we  aim  at  is  to  benefit  by  the  accumulated  experience  of  all. 
This  is  a  special  department  of  Horticulture,  and  it  b  not  to  be  expected  that  gardeners  are 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  mechanical  details ;  therefore  we  desire  to  be  instructed  by  so 
competent  a  constructor  as  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Myers  wished  to  urge  the  superiority  of  cast  iron  over  wrought  iron  boilers.  Tubular 
wrought  iron  boilers  are  now  made,  but  they  require  renewal,  as  they  wear  out  soon. 

William  Walter  spoke  of  copper  pipes  being  very  effective,  and  much  used  in  Paris  in  grap- 
eries. The  apparatus  is  made  so  portable  that  it  is  removed  in  spring  and  replaced  towards 
winter.  He  had  used  a  method  of  heating  by  hot  water,  which  differed  from  others ;  be  applied 
it  to  a  forcing  pit:  It  condsted  of  a  sheet  iron  pan,  twenty  feet  long,  to  which  were  connected 
leaden  pipes,  and  covered  on  top  with  boards ;  over  these  boards  tan  was  placed,  and  on  the  tan 
the  soil.  This  system  afforded  a  moist  heat  very  congenial  to  plants ;  and  in  this  pit  he  had 
raised  fine  cucumbers  in  the  middle  of  January,  without  establishing  the  plants  in  pots.  This 
is  a  modification  of  the  tank  system. 

William  Saunders.— Copper  pipes  bad  their  advantages.  They  become  heated  rapidly,  but 
part  with  the  heat  as  rapidly.  A  house  can  be  heated  in  a  comparatively  short  time  by  copper 
pipes.  Tanks  had  been  in  use,  but  the  difficulty  of  making  them  perfectly  tight  was  a  defect, ' 
and  they  have  been  discarded.  The  escape  of  steam  was  also  an  objection,  as  it  was  injurious 
to  plants  in  many  cases.    Tanks  might  be  used  in  connection  with  pipes. 

Walter  Elder. — I  have  had  but  one  opinion  on  the  various  systems  of  heating,  and  my  prefer- 
ence is  for  hot  water.  I  would  have  the  old  system  universally  abandoned,  of  carrying  the 
smoke  through  the  house  in  brick  flues,  sheet  iron  pipes,  or  earthen-ware  cans,  especially  in  pri- 
vate establishments.  The  heat  from  tfaeee  is  arid  and  injurious  to  many  kinds  of  hard-wooded 
plants,  such  as  the  Camellia,  Azalea,  Acacia,  Epacris,  Erica,  &c.,  &.c.  These  suffer  from  it  in 
severe  winters.  Frequently,  though  you  may  syringe,  the  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots  becomes 
as  dry  as  dust,  while  the  surface  may  be  quite  moist,  at  least  those  pots  standing  on  the  shelves 
and  front  tables.  The  heat  from  hot  water  pipes  is  more  congenial  to  plants,  and  diffuses  itself 
more  equally  throughout  the  house ;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  scarcely  perceptible  whence  it  pro- 
ceeds. A  proof  of  its  suitableness  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  dew  remains  much  longer 
on  the  leaves  where  hot  water  is  employed.  The  sulphur  and  other  disagreeable  smells,  per- 
ceptible in  houses  heated  by  the  flue,  are  evidence  of  the  great  advantage  of  hot  water  over  the 
old  flue  system. 

James  Eadie  would  not  entirely  discard  flues,  but  would  employ  both  systems  in  connection, 
by  carrying  the  smoke  channel  along  the  house.  If  the  flue  is  properly  constructed,  little  gas 
can  escape.  The  method  of  having  the  fire  Burrounding  the  pipes  is  dangerous,  as  was  aBcer- 
tained  in  the  case  of  the  Great  Eastern.  Saddle  boilers  in  Bome  cases  work  very  well,  and  can- 
not be  condemned.  There  is  a  great  defect  in  setting  Burbridge  &  Healy's  boiler,  bo  far  as 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches  above  the  furnace,  rendering  much  more  coal  necessary  to  raise  the 
heat.  Could  see  no  reason  why  a  plate  of  cast-iron  shonld  not  take  the  place  of  brick  in  setting 
the  boiler,  thus  connecting  the  rett  for  the  boiler,  with  the  boiler  itself;  apertures  could  be  left 
at  the  sides  for  the  escape  of  the  fire  to  the  sides  of  the  boiler. 

Mr.  Myers,  in  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  effect  of  dipping  the  pipes  below  a  doorway,  for 
instance,  stated  that  it  had  better  be  avoided,  if  possible ;  yet  that  under  certain  restrictions  the 
boiler  would  act,  but  at  a  disadvantage ;  the  higher  the  pipes  above  the  boiler,  the  more  effectual 
and  easier  the  current. 

James  Eadie. — The  idea  that  the  dipping  of  the  pipe  is  new,  was  quite  errttut  (ms ;  it  had  been 
practised  in  England  years  ago,  as  well  as  in  this  vicinity,  in  Montgomery  county. 
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Mr.  Polleck  made  tome  remarka  in  oorroboration  of  this  position.  SoTenl  other  members 
recorded  their  experience,  when  the  subject  was  laid  on  the  table  for  future  connderation. 

The  usual  hour  of  adjournment  not  having  arrived,  the  subject  of  **  Indigencm  and  Ezotie 
Chr^pea  "  was,  on  motion,  taken  up  for  discussion  ;  quite  a  lively  and  interesting  conversational 
debate  ensued,  which  was  participated  in  by  Prof  Stephens,  William  Saunders,  James  Eadie, 
James  Jones,  H.  Pettigrew,  R.  B.  Scott,  and  others.  We  must  reserve  a  report  for  another 
occasion. 

Members  elected.  Honotanf:  Dr.  John  A.  Kennioott,  Chicago;  James  Bisset,  Sr.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  William  Graham,  Blockley.  Besidemt :  J.  F.  Knorr,  William  Anderson,  gar- 
dener to  J.  N.  Dickson,  Esq. ;  Hugh  Pettigrew,  West  Philadelphia. 

The  subject  set  apart  for  May  14th  is  **  Jtfaiitires." 


Bartletp's  Polar  Rifrigbrator.— We  know  this  as  an  excellent  invention  for  domestic 
use,  but  it  has  occurred  U*  us  that  it  might  be  valuable  for  keeping  summer  fruits,  its  eool  dry 
atmosphere  being  favorable  for  that  purpose.    Have  any  of  our  readers  tried  it  T 

CATALOGUES  AND  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

niinois  State  Fair  for  1860.  Premiums  and  Regulations  for  the  Eighth  Annual  Exhibition  of 
the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Society,  to  be  held  at  the  City  of  Jacksonville,  on  the  lOth,  lltb, 
I2th,  13th,  and  14th  days  of  September,  1860.  Competition  open  to  the  world,  except  as  noted 
in  the  Premium  List. — A  very  liberal  price  list,  f  15,000  being  offered  in  premiums. 


Wholesale  Catalogue,  or  Trade  List,  of  Fmitland  Nursery,  Augusta,  Ga.,  for  the  Fall  of  I860 
and  Spring  of  1861.    By  P.  J.  Berckmans. — This  is  a  circular  for  the  trade  or  large  purchasers. 


The  Presbyterian  Parior  Magazine,  a  monthly  Journal  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Religion. 
Alfred  Nevin,  D.D.,  Editor.  June,  1860.~This  is  the  first  number  of  a  new  monthly,  the  net 
profits  of  which  are  to  be  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  disabled  ministers,  and  needy  widows 
and  orphans  of  deceased  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It  is  well  printed,  and  has  an 
able  corps  of  contributors.  

Monthly  Record  of  the  Rensselaer  County  Agricultural  and  Manufacturers'  Society.  Troy, 
June,  1860.~The  object  of  the  Monthly  Record  is  to  publish  the  doings  of  the  above-named 
Society,  and  to  collect  and  diffuse  knowledge  having  a  bearing  on  its  objects.  It  may  be  made 
the  instrument  of  much  good.  

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Greenhouse  and 
Bedding-out  Plants,  cultivated  and  for  sale  at  the  Great  Western  Nurseries,  Toledo,  Ohio.  F. 
Prentice,  Proprietor.— A  full  and  well-prepared  Catalogue. 

Wholesale  Trade  List  of  the  Hickory  Grove  Nurseries,  for  the  Fall  of  1860  and  Spring  of 
1861.  Hall  &  Co.,  Proprietors,  at  the  head  of  Broadway,  two  miles  above  the  Oliver  House, 
Toledo,  Ohio.  

The  Journal  of  Rational  Medicine.    Edited  by  C.  H.  Cleavelaod,  M.  D.    June,  1860. 


The  Mother's  Magazine  and  Family  Circle.  Rev.  B.  J.  Relyea.  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
June,  1860.  

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Management  of  Fruit-Trees,  with  Descriptive  Lists  of  the  most 
valuable  Fruits  for  General  Cultivation ;  adapted  to  the  Northern  States.  By  George  Jaques.  — 
Notice  in  our  next.  

A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.    By  Joseph  E.  Worcester,  LL.  D.    Boston : 
Brewer,  and  Tileston. — Notice  in  our  next. 
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Dear  Horticulturist  :— On  Thursday  last,  the  7th  init.,  I  eigoyed  an  opportunity  of  at- 
tending one  of  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  **  Meramec  Horticultural  Society/'  held  at  the 
residence  of  L.  D.  Yotaw,  Esq.,  near  this  village.  The  day  was  beautiful,  and  the  society  was 
convened  under  the  broad-spreading  branches  of  a  magnificent  native  elm,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Meramec  River. 

The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  J.  C.  Blakey,  Esq.,  the  President,  Dr.  A.  McPherson, 
of  Allentoo,  being  absent  on  account  of  illness.  There  was  an  exhibition  of  a  few  early  vege- 
tables and  small  fruits,  a  few  fine  bouquets  of  flowers,  and  some  clusters  of  a  native  wild  plum, 
said  to  be  of  good  quality,  medium  size,  exceedingly  prolific  ;  and  being  quite  thick  skinned,  the 
persevering  attacks  of  the  curculio  are  as  harmless  upon  it  as  they  would  be  upon  a  pumpkin. 
The  subject  for  the  day  was,  '*  The  proper  management  of  a  young  apple  orchard,"  which 
elicited  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  and  some  information. 

But  the  feature  of  which  I  wish  particularly  to  make  note,  is  the  social  character  of  this  so- 
ciety. The  family  of  each  member  is  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  society,  except  in  a 
business  point  of  view ;  the  meetings  are  held  at  the  private  residences  of  the  different  members, 
all  hands  turn  out  to  attend,  participate  in,  and  listen  to  the  discussions,  have  a  good  dinner, 
and  I  **  reckon"  have  *'  a  heap*'  better  time  than  you  do  down  in  New  York  at  one  of  your  for- 
mal parties.  Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  engraft  this  "  social  feature"  into  all  similar  socie- 
ties 7  I'm  sure  it  would  be  a  great  subduer  of  vice,  and  promoter  of  virtue  and  social  happiness. 
There  is  increasing  attention  being  paid  in  this  State  to  the  various  agricultural  improvements  of 
the  day,  and  particularly  to  fruit-growing,  and  Norman  J.  Coleman,  Editor  of  the  Voile!/  Far* 
mtr^  published  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  at  $1.00  a  year,  is  taking  no  mean  part  in  bringing  these  im- 
provements to  the  notice  of  the  inhabitants  of  his  State,  and  inducing  them  to  adopt  them. 
A  large  portion  of  this  country  is  new,  and  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  few,  and  *'  hog  and  hom- 
iny'* will  principally  supply  them ;  but  wherever  railroads  have  opened  a  communication  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  they  see  they  are  clear  behind,  and  are  taking  hold  with  a  will  to  *'  catch 
up"  and  go  ahead  if  possible. 

Horticulture  is  sadly  neglected  ;  even  in  St.  Louis  we  see  the  want  of  knowledge  and  culti- 
vated taste  wherever  any  attempts  have  been  made  at  improvement  in  this  department.  If  there 
wereathousandcopiesofthe  Horticulturist  studied  where  one  is  taken  now,  there  would 
be  a  vast  improvement  in  this  respect  in  a  few  years,  and  it  would  be  a  capital  investment  both 
for  publisher  and  peopla 

When  I  learn  more  of  the  "  capabilities"  of  this  State  far  fruii^ulturet  the  advantage  and 
disadvantage  of  climate,  soil,  aspect,  &c.,  you  may  expect  to  hear  from  me  again.  Tours  truly. 

Eureka,  St.  Louis  Co.,  Mo.,Junellth,  1860.  £.  S.  HoLMES. 

P.  S.  An  honest,  honorable,  scientific,  and  practical  Landscape  Gardener  would  find  a  good 
location  in  St  Louis.  E.  S.  H. 

[They  do  some  things  at  the  West  much  better  than  we.  We  approve  heartily  of  the 
"  social  feature''  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Holmes,  and  think  that  it  might  be  adopted  by  our  suburban 
societies  with  the  happiest  results.  It  would  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  in  controlling  the  petty 
envies  and  jealousies  which  so  often  mar  and  destroy  their  usefulness;  and  it  would  also  greatly 
promote  their  social  well-being.  We  are  vain  enough  to  believe  that  a  free  circulation  of  the 
Horticulturist  at  the  West  would  do  much  to  develop  and  fix  the  public  taste  in  all  mat* 
ters  pertaining  to  hoi-ticultural  pursuits ;  and  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  is 
making  its  way  there,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  it  should.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  our  broth- 
er Editor  of  the  Valley  Farmer  is  doing  a  good  work  there,  and  wish  him  abundant  success. 
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We  should  like  to  know,  Mr.  Holmet,  all  yoa  can  learn  about  the  eapabilitlea  of  your  State  for 
fruit-culture.  The  P.  8.  will  probably  catch  the  eye  of  aome  of  our  Landacape  Gardeners,  who 
would  do  well  to  think  of  such  an  opening. — Eo.  ] 

Peter  B.  Mead,  Esq., 

Dear  Bir.—AIIow  me  to  endorse  what  your  correspondent  "  W.,  Washington  Heights,"  has 
said  respecting  the  Gishnrst  Compound. 

Previous  to  the  public  announcement  of  this  remedy  Mr.  Wm.  Elliott,  seedsman,  of  31 
John  St,  New  York,  gave  me  a  portion,  before  recommending  it  to  his  customers.  I  tried  it  in 
different  ways,  and  on  geveral  kinds  of  plants,  and  found  that,  dissolved  in  the  proportions  of 
from  two  to  three  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  water,  it  was  instant  death  to  Thrips  and  Bed  Spider, 
and  also  quite  effectual  in  extirpating  mildew  on  roses  and  other  plants  in  the  greenhouse.  It 
is  a  clean  substance  to  use,  and  if  it  could  be  afforded  cheaper,  would,  no  doubt,  become  most  ex- 
tensively used  for  ont-door  purposes  against  all  sorts  of  insects.    Yours  respectfully, 

Wm.  Chorlton. 

[We  can  add  our  own  testimony  to  the  above.  It  is  also  good  for  the  rose  slug,  or  rat  her  it 
is  bad  for  him,  and  we  suspect  it  will  be  found  destructive  to  most  of  our  plant  insects.  We 
should  be  glad  to  hear  the  result  of  other  trials,  in  order  that  the  extent  of  its  value  may  be- 
come speedily  known.  We  have  caused  it  to  be  applied  to  a  number  of  plum-trees,  but  it  is 
too  soon  yet  to  speak  decisively  of  the  result.  The  price  of  the  compound,  however,  will  deter 
a  great  many  from  experimenting  with  it.    It  ought  to  be  afforded  for  a  much  less  sum. — [Eb. 


More  about  Boilers.— Dear  Sir:  — **A  Reader,*'  in  the  June  number  of  the 
Horticulturist,  page  291,  asks  for  "facts  and  figures"  on  the  efficiency  of  hot  water 
boilers  in  statements  addressed  to  you  on  the  subject.  Having  sent  you  a  communication  on  the 
saddle  and  conical  boiler,  which  you  had  the  kindness  to  publish  in  the  May  number,  and  to 
which  he  refers,  I  willingly  state  what  I  know  on  the  subject. 

As  to  the  dimensions  of  the  house,  asked  for  by  your  correspondent,  the  slightest  reflection 
will  show  him  that  there  is  no  given  rule  on  this  point ;  in  the  present  state  of  horticultural 
architecture,  when  no  two  men  build  alike,  there  can  not  be  any.  An  amateur  of  means  builds 
a  house  of  taste  and  elegance,  which  is  so  far  away  fh>m  that  which  an  intelligent  practical 
gardener  would  build  for  his  own  use  on  the  same  area,  that  the  practical  man  will  heat  his 
house  and  produce  a  better  result  with  half  the  means  which  the  owner  of  the  more  expensive 
structure  would,  and  must  of  necessity,  expend  for  his  purpose. 

I  built  my  greenhouse  three-quarter  span,  130  feet  loog,  16  feet  wide,  9  feet  high  in  the 
centre,  on  the  south  side  of  my  garden  fence ;  back  wall  planked  and  filled  in  with  brick  on 
edge,  6  feet  high,  front  wall  two  feet  high,  back  rafters  4^  feet,  front  rafters  12  feet;  sash  ban 
on  the  fixed  principle ;  ventilators  over  the  ridge  plate,  as  at  Bridgeman's,  876  Broadway,  New 
York ;  and  yet  practical  men  have  told  me  that  my  house  is  not  "*  half  tight " — that  to  exclude 
the  north  wind  and  its  consequences,  I  should  have  built  the  back  wall  of  concrete  eighteen 
inches  thick,  or  a  hollow  brick  wall  of  the  same  sise.  I  know  I  could  thus  make  a  *'  tighter  *' 
house,  but  I  know  that  the  **  practical  men  *'  are  few  in  number  who  build  alike,  or  pay  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  laws  of  light  and  beat  in  horticultural  buildings  ;  and  therefore  it  is, 
that  the  means  that  would  heat  one  house,  would  not  keep  the  frost  out  of  another  of  the  same 
size,  in  different  hands. 

A  vety  skilful  gardener  in  this  city  does  business  in  a  house  130  feet  in  length,  of  an  L  shape, 
60  feet  of  which  is  span  roof,  22  feet  wide,  10  feet  high ;  the  remaining  70  feet  b  lean-to,  14 
feet  wide,  and  same  height;  the  whole  so  loosely  built  as  to  do  Injustice  to  any  mode  of  heating. 
It  would  do  you  good  to  walk  into  it  in  winter,  in  your  flight  from  the  wrath  to  come  outside. 
He  makes  the  water  boil,  and  keeps  a  high  temperature  in  this  extent  of  house,  m  time*  thai  try 
\^a  eouU,  with  No.  4  of  the  saddle  and  conical  boiler  and  526  feet  of  4-inch  pipe.     The  quantity 
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of  coal  bnroed  from  November  to  May  was  8  torn,  and  when  he  had  trin^ed  his  lamp  at  night, 
he  says  he  had  no  occasion  to  look  to  it  until  moining.  I  put  this  case  as  the  worst  I  can  find, 
against  the  saddle  and  conical  boiler. 

If  your  correspondent  were  a  practical  machinist,  disposed  to  investigate  matters  every  day 
under  his  eye,  and  engaged  in  the  construction  of  boilers  for  horticultural  purposes,  I  should 
most  willingly  submit  to  his  consideration  a  few  "  opinions,"  a  careful  and  intelligent  investigation 
of  which  would  lead  to  useful "  facts  and  figures  "  touching  his  business ;  but  as  I  take  him  to 
handle  the  hoe  and  rake  as  I  do,  with  a  view  to  oblige  him  I  have  called  on  Messrs.  Weathered 
and  Cherevoy,  1 17  Prince  Street,  New  York,  the  makers  and  patentees  of  the  saddle  and  conical 
boiler  referred  to,  and  they  assure  me  they  warrant  their  boilers  with  the  following  powers^ 
assuming  that  the  greenhouse  is  carefully  and  closely  built,  and  not  over  12  feet  high.  They 
alsf>  add  that  they  have  lately  patented  a  boiler  of  greater  power. 

No.  5.  Largest  size,  grate  surface,  19  inches  diameter,  283  square  inches,  will  heat  800  feet 
of  4*inch  pipe  containing  434  fi^allons  of  water. 

No.  4.  Grate  surface,  15  inches  diameter,  176  square  inches,  will  heat  500  feet  of  4-inch  pipe, 
271  gtillons  of  water. 

No.  3.  Grate  surface,  12}  inches  diameter,  122  square  inches,  will  heat  300  feet  of  4-inch  pipe, 
163  gallons  of  water. 

No.  2.  Grate  surfiice,  9  inches  diameter,  63  square  inches,  will  heat  160  feet  4-inch  pipe,  82 
gallons  of  water. 

No.  1.  (Not  yet  constructed.) 

To  the  makers  of  this  very  excellent  boiler,  I  beg  to  refer  any  who  wish  further  inquiry  on 
the  subject. 

It  may  be  useful  to  state,  that  100  feet  of  4-inch  pipe  contains  54  gallons  of  water ;  that  100 
feet  of  3-inch  pipe  contains  30  gallons ;  that  100  feet  of  4-inch  pipe  is  equal  in  effect  to  about 
150  feet  of  8-inch  pipe,  the  capacity  being  in  all  cases  in  direct  proportion  to  the  square  of  the 
diameter  of  the  pipe.  Your  obedient  servant,  B.,  OF  Brooklyn. 

[In  our  next  we  shall  give  a  letter  on  other  boilers. — Ed.] 


Editor  of  the  Horticulturist  :— I  tried  last  fall,  and  again  this  spring,  to  secure  a  sup- 
ply of  Wilson's  strawberries.  The  first  hundred  failed ;  of  the  second  hundred,  I  have  saved  some 
fifteen.  They  were  all  from  Rochester.  So  I  am  almost  disheartened  in  the  attempt  at  getting 
them  from  abroad.  But,  as  I  see  that  you  are  to  have  an  exhibition  of  the  Austin  at  the  office  of 
your  valuable  paper  this  season,  I  will  have  to  call  into  requisition  your  judgment  about  its  value. 
If  the  berry  is  really  what  it  purports  to  be,  and  you  think  you  can  send  me  one  dozen  safely  by 
mailj  you  will  confer  a  favor  by  doing  so  at  the  right  time. 

I  have  a  very  fine  grape^mtt  which  was  taken  from  the  roots  of  an  old  one  which  had  been 
transplanted  and  died.  The  name  I  do  not  know.  The  bunches  are  long,  heavily  shouldered, 
bright  red ;  the  vine  a  luxuriant  grower,  a  brownish  color,  leaves  very  large — lobed  and  sub- 
lobed — villous  underneath,  and  very  much  wrinkled,  and  deep  green  on  upper  part.  This  vine 
bloomed  last  season  very  finely,  and  again  this  spring,  but  will  not  $et  any  fruit.  Why  is  it  ?  It 
does  not  bloom  for  more  than  three  weeks  after  my  other  vines.  Let  me  know  what  is  the 
matter,  and  how  to  remedy  the  evU. 

Some  of  the  very  finest  neOarinet  I  have,  when  half-grown,  vnlt  and  fall  off.  I  have  a  Stan- 
wicky  very  young ;  it  showed  fine  bloom,  and  set  three  mdarineM^  the  largest  of  which,  when 
nearly  as  large  as  a  common  hen*s  egg,  wilted  in  forty-eight  hours,  without  any  apparent  cause, 
and  fell  off:  the  other  two  seem  to  be  doing  finely.  Why  is  this  ?  The  Stanvntk  seems  to  do 
well  with  me  out-doors,  better  than  a  great  number  of  other  nectarines,  and  the  finer  peaches. 
But  I  do  not  understand  this  wilting  of  the  Boston,  Downton,  and  Stanwick.     Why  is  it! 

Yours  truly,  in  great  haste,  M.  S.  Frienon. 

Cbfom6ta,  May  26,  1860. 
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P.  8. — Does  the  dr^Md  hufft  that  is  to  iDJarioos  to  oaeamben  and  other  viDes,  ever  attack  the 
neetariDe  T  I  find  them  in  large  namhert  on  the  Boston,  and  the  akin  aometiniea  scarred.  Is  it 
these  bugs  t    It  is  not  the  curculio. 

[Only  15  oat  of  200  Wilson's  Seedling !  There  must  be  something  wrong  with  such  results. 
What  is  the  nature  of  your  soil,  and  how  did  yon  prepare  it  7 — We  have  seen  the  Austin,  but 
think  it  would  not  suit  you.  It  is  large,  but  deficient  in  flavor. — We  can  not  tell,  from  your  de- 
scription, what  is  the  matter  with  your  vine.  Having  been  propagated  from  a  fruitful  vine,  it 
ought  to  be  fruitful  like  its  parent.  Are  the  flowers  defective  T  Let  us  know  how,  and  where, 
and  in  what  you  planted  the  vine. — ^The  wilting  and  dropping  of  your  nectarines  we  suppose  to 
be  caused  by  either  the  borer  or  the  curculio,  but  probably  the  lattor.  But  we  suspect  you 
have  been  applying  some  artificial  fertilizer  to  your  soil  which  has  had  much  to  do  with  all  your 
difficulties.— Glad  to  hear  that  the  Stanwick  does  so  well  with  you ;  yon  can  not  plant  anything 
bettor  in  that  way. — The  "  striped  bug"  does  sometimes  attack  both  the  Nectarine  and  the 
Peach.    Try  the  Gishurst  Compound  on  your  insect  enemies.— Ed.  ] 
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Progressive  Gardener's  Society.— lliis  Society  is  doing  a  good  work  by  its  conversa- 
tional meetings.  The  discussions  thus  far  possess  so  much  interest  that  we  gladly  make  room 
for  them,  and  hope  they  may  be  continued.  The  names  of  the  officers  we  present  elsewhere. 
The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  last  meeting  was  Manures,  and  the  following  instructive  essay 
was  read  by  Prof.  L.  Stephens  of  Girard  College. 

The  term  manure  is  applied  to  all  those  substances  which  enrich  the  soil  in  those  elements 
which  contribute  to  support  vegetation,  and  may  perhaps  with  propriety,  in  a  wider  sense,  apply 
also  to  those  chemical  agents  which  seem  to  liberato  and  render  available  to  plante  those  fer- 
tilising elemente  which  already  exist  in  the  soil,  but  locked  up  in  a  state  of  insolubility,  and 
may  also  embrace  those  substances  whose  application  to  particular  soils  improves  their  physical 
toxtore  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  a  crop  to  obtein  abundant  sustenance. 

The  organized  tissues  of  all  plants  consist  chiefly  of  four  elements,  three  of  which,  in  their 
free  or  unoombined  state,  are  gaseous  bodies  viz.,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  and  the 
fourth,  carbon,  although  in  its  simple  stete  a  solid,  still  in  ite  union  with  oxygen  forms  a  gaseous 
compound,  carbonic  acid,  which  is  universally  diffused,  in  the  atmosphere,  the  water,  and  the 
BoiL  All  of  these  elements,  either  as  gaseous  or  liquid  compounds,  are  universally  diffused, 
and  without  the  aid  of  man  sustain  the  luxuriant  growth  of  our  forests  and  our  prairies.  Of 
these  elements,  three,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  constitute  the  vegetable  tissue,  or  the 
entire  framework  of  the  plant,  while  nitrogen  is  invariably  contained  as  an  essential  element 
in  the  seed,  and  appears  to  be  indispensable  to  all  vital  action  in  the  plant ;  for  it  is  found  not 
only  in  the  seed,  but  in  the  cells  of  every  growing  part  of  the  organism,  as  one  of  the  constituents 
of  that  viscid  liquid  which  lines  the  inner  wall  of  the  cell,  and  from  which  new  cells  derive  their 
birth. 

But  besides  these  organic  elements,  there  are  found  certain  mineral  constituents  in  the  sap 
and  cells  of  every  plant,  which  are  indispensable  to  its  growth,  strength,  and^health.  These  are 
potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  silica,  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  muriatic 
acid.  While  of  the  organic  elements  plante  derive  a  large  part  of  their  supply  from  the  water 
and  the  air,  their  mineral  constituento  must  be  derived  wholly  from  the  soil.  Different  crops 
require  of  these  minerals  different  quantities  and  in  different  proportions.    Thus,  clover 
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pens  require  a  much  larger  amoant  of  lime  and  less  silica  than  grass  or  grain.  And  potatoes 
and  beets  require  more  potash  and  less  sulphuric  acid  than  turnips.  Chemical  analysis  has  ful- 
ly proved  that  within  a  certain  narrow  range  of  variatioUt  each  crop  must  obtain  from  the  soil 
its  own  particular  proportion  of  these  mineral  constituents,  and  that  the  absence  or  the  defi- 
ciency of  any  one  of  them  will  cause  a  failure  of  the  crop.  In  the  absence  of  manuring  a  col* 
tivated  field,  the  crops  must  derive  their  inorganic  constituents  from  the  natural  disintegration 
and  decay  of  the  mineral  of  the  soil  by  which  they  are  brought  into  a  state  of  solubility.  These 
minerals  are  removed  from  the  field  with  each  successive  crop,  and  in  a  limited  period,  longer  or 
shorter,  barrenness  is  sure  to  follow. 

We  come  now  to  the  question,  What  is  the  best  manure  to  sustain  the  fertility  of  the  soil  1  I 
answer,  that  for  general  application  farm-yard  manure  must  take  the  first  rank  as  a  fertilizer 
contaioing  all  the  substances  required  to  sustain  vegetation.  An  artificial  compound  may  be 
made  to  have  the  same  fertilizing  power  as  barn-yard  manure,  but,  in  order  to  do  that,  no  one  of 
its  constituents  must  be  lacking.  Although  the  manufacturer  may  intensify  the  fertilizing 
power  of  his  compound  by  concentration,  he  can  not  for  general  use  improve  the  proportions  of 
the  ingredients  of  barn  manure.  The  excellence  of  barn  manure  consists,  of  course,  in  the  fact 
that,  being  derived  from  the  varied  food  of  domestic  animals,  it  contains  all  the  mineral  elements 
which  vegetation  extracts  from  the  soil,  together  with  a  good  proportion  of  carbon  and  nitrogen. 
Moreover,  the  processes  of  animal  digestion  and  secretion  have  again  in  a  measure  brought  these 
mineral  matters  which  had  become  fixed  in  the  plant  into  a  soluble  state,  and  therefore  again 
ready  to  contribute  to  vegetable  nutrition.  In  this  point  of  view  it  is  evident  that  this  manure 
must  include  both  the  liquid  and  the  solid  excrements.  In  fact,  of  the  two,  the  liquid  excre- 
ments are  the  most  valuable,  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  nitrogen  contained  and  the  entire 
solubility,  though  neither  of  the  above  constitutes  a  complete  manure. 

But  although  bam  manure  may  be  considered  a  complete  manure  from  the  fact  that  its  con- 
tinued application  will  sustain  the  fertility  of  a  soil,  still  the  degree  of  fertilization  can  be  prof- 
itably increased  by  the  additional  use  of  animal  manures  from  time  to  time.  Flesh,  blood,  hair, 
bone,  &.C.,  are  formed  chiefly  from  those  vegetable  elements  existing  in  the  seeds  and  nutritious 
roots  of  plants ;  they  are  consequently  by  far  richer  in  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  sulphur,  the 
distinctive  elements  of  seeds,  than  is  that  part  of  the  food  of  animals  which  is  rejected  in  the 
form  of  excrements ;  and  which,  on  the  other  hand,  is  richer  in  some  of  the  mineral  elements 
derived  by  the  plants  from  the  soil.  To  make,  therefore,  the  animal  manure  a  complete  manure, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  add  to  it  those  mineral  matters  in  which  it  is  deficient.  Of  all  the  fertiliz- 
ing elements  contained  in  manures,  by  far  the  most  expensive  and  valuable  is  nitrogen,  whether 
in  the  form  of  salts  of  ammonia  or  of  nitric  acid.  The  next  most  valuable  ingredient  is  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  the  third  in  order  is  potash.  If  we  estimate  the  relative  eflScacy  of  farm-yard 
manure  and  animal  matter  merely  by  the  amount  of  nitrogen  contained  in  them,  we  have  the 
following  scale  of  values  according  to  Johnson : 

Farm-yard  manure— Nitrogen J  per  cent. 

Flesh,  " 3j 

Fish.  " 2i 

31qq^  ti 3  «• 

Blood  dried,  •*  .*."..'.*.'...'..•!.'.'.".*.'.'..".'.' .V.'ig  to  13  *• 

Skin,  ** 8 

Wool,  Hair,  and  Horn,   •* 16  '* 

Bones,  '* 5    to  6  " 

•  I 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  animal  substances  are  much  richer  in  phosphoric  acid 

than  bam  manure,  and  that  wool,  hair,  and  horn  contaio  about  five  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  which 
answer  valuable  purposes  in  the  nutrition  of  plants. 

(To be  continued.) 
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Insects  Injurious  to  FRUiT-TREE&~At  the  recent  Yale  CoHege  Lectures,  Dr.  Fitch 
made  the  foUowiog  interestiDg  remarks  on  Insects  Ii\)urioas  to  Fmit-Trees.  He  u  certainljr 
mistaken,  however,  in  saying  that  but  one  slit  is  nuide  on  a  fruit ;  we  have  often  seen  two,  and 
no  doubt  others  have.  So,  too,  the  statement  that  plum-trees  the  branches  of  which  hang  over 
water  are  exempt  from  the  curculio,  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  We  have  examined  a  number 
of  such  trees,  and  found  them  invariably  just  as  badly  stung  as  others,  except  in  some  cases 
where  other  means  of  protection  had  been  resorted  to.  It  is  a  matter  of  every-day  observation, 
that  trees  which  overhang  water  are  no  more  exempt  from  insects  than  others,  and  it  may  be 
safely  assumed  that  the  curculio  has  no  such  instinct  as  is  here  Imputed  to  it — Ed. 

There  are  at  present  known  to  us,  in  the  United  States,  60  different  insects  which  prey 
upon  the  apple,  12  on  the  pear,  16  on  the  peach,  17  on  the  plum,  85  on  the  cherry,  and  30  on 
the  gi^pe.  Prominent  among  these  is  the  plum  weevil,  or  curculio,  which  Dr.  Fitch  stigma- 
tized as  the  worst  insect  of  our  country ;  for  though  the  midge  is  at  present  causing  a  greater 
amount  of  pecuniary  loss,  he  thought  its  career  would  be  like  that  of  its  predecessor,  the  Hessian 
fly,  and  that  it  would  eventually  be  mastered  and  subdued  by  its  parasite  destroyers.  Unlike 
the  wheat  midge,  the  curculio  is  a  native  insect  of  this  country,  which  has  now  been  known 
upwards  of  a  century,  during  all  of  which  time  it  appears  to  have  gradually  multiplied  and  in- 
creased its  forces,  without  any  important  cessations  or  intervals  in  its  ravages,  no  parasite 
destroyer  of  it  having  ever  been  discovered  till  within  a  few  months  past.  It  was  first  noticed 
by  the  botanists  CoUinson  and  Bartram,  in  1746,  as  totally  destroying  the  nectarines  in  and 
about  Philadelphia,  while  the  plums  were  but  slightly  molested.  Their  turn  came  next,  how- 
ever, and  each  subsequent  investigator  found  it  ravaging  a  different  section  of  country.  Not- 
withstanding the  volumes  written  upon  it,  we  do  not  to  this  day  know  where  the  curculio  liveSi 
and  what  it  is  d^ing  for  three-quarters  of  the  year.  All  that  is  currently  known  of  it  is,  that  it 
is  a  small  brown  and  white  beetle,  which  makes  its  appearance  on  plum-trees  when  the  young 
fruit  is  half  grovm ;  that  it  cuts  a  crescent-shaped  slit  upon  the  side  of  the  fruit  and  drops  an 
egg  into  the  wound,  from  which  egg  a  small  white  worm  hatches,  which  burrows  in  the  fruit, 
causing  it  to  wilt  and  fall  from  the  tree,  whereupon  the  worm  crawls  int4>  the  ground  to  repose 
for  two  or  three  weeks  during  its  pupa  state ;  and  that  it  comes  out  in  the  latter  part  of  July  a 
beetle,  like  the  parent  which  six  weeks  before  stung  the  fruit.  This,  which  is  currently  sup- 
posed to  be  the  main  and  essential  part  of  its  history.  Dr.  Fitch  judges  to  be  quite  the  reverse ; 
and  he  is  convinced  that  if  there  were  no  fruit  for  the  curculio  to  eat,  it  would  still  thrive  to  its 
entire  satisfaction. 

In  New  England  and  New  York,  the  beetle  may  be  found  abroad  the  last  of  March,  if  the 
weather  is  fine,  though  usiuilly  it  is  not  till  about  the  middle  of  May ;  and  in  a  week  or  two 
after  it  becomes  quite  common.  It  is  found  standing  or  slowly  walking  upon  the  trunk  and 
limbs  of  the  plum,  cherry,  apple,  the  wild  thorn-apple,  the  butternut,  and  other  trees.  Those 
on  the  butternut  are  plumper  than  the  others.  From  this  time  onward,  till  cold  weather  re- 
turns, we  continue  to  meet  with  it,  and  late  in  autumn  it  is  to  be  seen  on  the  flowers  of  the 
golden-rod  as  plentifully  as  at  any  time  through  the  season.  When  the  young  fruit  appears  in 
June,  it  attacks  it  with  the  skill  of  an  epicure,  selecting  the  choicest  varieties  first.  Its 
crescent-shaped  incision  is  the  signal  of  destruction,  as  was  the  crescent  banner  of  the  Moslem 
of  old.  The  slit  made,  one  egg  is  deposited ;  and  but  one  slit  is  made  on  a  fruit  The  peach, 
plum,  and  apple,  when  stung,  wilt  and  fall ;  but  the  cherry  and  thorn-apple  do  not.  This  is 
because  the  larger  fruit  contains  a  sufficient  amount  of  nourishment  to  mature  the  worm ;  while 
the  smaller  ones  must  grow  on  to  elaborate  the  quantity  of  food  which  Hit  worm  n«eds.  It  is 
a  fact  not  generally  known,  that  apples  are  attacked  by  the  plum  curculio,  yet  so  great  are  the 
losses  of  this  particular  fruit,  that  the  lecturer  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  poorer  yield  of  our 
orchards  now,  as  compared  with  heretofore,  is  due  to  this  insect  The  wilted  fruit  literally 
covers  the  ground,  under  many  trees,  the  fore  part  of  July.  Cut  into  this  fruit,  and  you  vrill 
find  the  same  curculio  worm  therein  as  in  the  ftdlen  plums. 
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From  the  &ot  that  this  insect  comes  forth  three  weeks  before  there  is  any  fruit  ready  for  it 
to  eat,  and  remains  after  the  fruit  is  gone,  Dr.  Fitch  thinks  that  it  has  other  places  of  refuge 
to  cradle  its  young  besides  the  young  fruit.  In  fact,  it  is  well  ascertained  that  it  breeds  in  the 
black  knot  excrescences  on  plum  and  cherry-trees,  as  eagerly  as  in  young  fruit.  Hence  it  has 
been  thought  to  cause  the  excrescences.  But  having  examined  the  black  knots  fully  in  every 
stage  of  their  growth,  Dr.  Fitch  says  decidedly  they  are  not  produced  by  this  or  any  other 
insect,  nor  are  they  a  vegetable  fungus,  but  are  purely  a  local  disease  of  the  limbs,  in  which 
the  bark  and  wood  are  swollen  and  changed  to  a  spongy  substance,  but  without  any  of  the 
juiciness  which  belongs  to  young  fruit.  This  disease  has  some  analogy  to  the  cancer  in  the 
human  body,  and  its  cure  is  the  same,  namely,  the  knife,  removing  the  diseased  part  totally,  as 
soon  as  discovered. 

With  Melsheimer,  Dr.  Fitch  believes  that  the  curculio  breeds  in  the  bark  as  well  as  the 
fruit  of  trees,  for  on  a  specimen  of  pear-wood  sent  him  some  years  ago,  his  microscope  revealed 
crescent  cuts  in  the  bark,  like  those  on  young  fruit,  in  which  little  maggots  were  lying  side  by 
side,  ready  to  eat  their  way  onward  when  the  warmth  of  spring  revived  them. 

Within  six  months  D.  W.  Beadle,  of  St.  Catharine's,  C.  W.,  has  sent  the  Doctor  a  curculio 
parasite,  which  is  furnished  with  a  bristle-like  sting,  with  which  it  pierces  the  black  knot  to 
where  the  curculio  larva  lies,  and  deposits  an  egg  in  the  body  of  the  latter,  to  hatch  and  gradually 
kill  it.  The  late  David  Thomas,  of  Union  Springs,  New  York,  first  recommended  knocking 
the  plum-tree  to  remove  weevils.  The  remedy  is  partial,  but  not  infallible.  Mr.  A.  P.  Cum- 
ings,  of  New  York,  recommends  to  syringe  the  trees  with  a  mixture  of  four  gallons  lime-water, 
four  gallons  tobacco-water,  one  pound  whale-oil  soap,  and  four  ounces  sulphur.  The  tobacco 
and  soap  in  solution  Dr.  Fitch  thinks  good,  but  doubts  whether  the  other  ingredients  add  any- 
thing to  the  value  of  the  mixture.  There  is  much  testimony  to  substantiate  the  fact  that  trees, 
whose  limbs  project  over  water,  always  bear  fine  crops  of  plums,  the  curculio  being  aware 
that  its  young  will  drown  if  the  fruit  drops  into  the  water. 

Another  important  insect  is  the  apple-tree  borer,  a  long  grub  which  resides  under  the  bark 
and  bores  into  the  solid  wood,  sometimes  below,  but  usually  slightly  above  the  ground,  and  is 
two  or  three  years  in  getting  its  growth.  A  few  years  since,  an  agent  of  one  of  our  large 
nurseries  canvassed  Washington  county,  N.  Y.,  disposing  of  trees  to  the  amount  of  three  thou- 
sand dollars.  More  than  half  of  these  trees  have  since  been  destroyed  by  this  borer;  a 
direct  loss  of  $5,000  from  this  insect  in  that  single  county,  in  addition  to  the  labor  lost  in  plant- 
ing and  nursing  these  perished  trees.  This  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  borer  in  the  roots 
of  peach-trees,  which  is  the  progeny  of  a  moth,  while  this  is  the  young  of  a  brown,  long-homed 
beetle,  having  two  white  stripes  the  whole  length  of  its  back.  Specimens  of  this,  as  of  the  other 
insects  spoken  of  by  the  lecturer,  and  of  the  wood  as  perforated  by  it,  were  passed  from  hand 
to  hand  through  the  audience.  The  common  soft;  soap  rubbed  on  the  bark  of  the  trees  the 
latter  part  of  May,  prevents  the  attack  of  this  insect.  If  this  be  neglected,  and  the  borers  have 
made  a  lodgement  in  the  bark,  their  presence  is  usually  shown  by  particles  like  sawdust,  which 
they  thrust  out  of  their  burrows,  and  when  discovered  they  should  be  cut  out  with  a  knife  or 
chisel  without  delay.  

How  THE  Dutch  Cauliflowers  are  Grown.— A  German  newspaper,  the  Landwirth- 
schaflliches  Centralblatt,  gives  the  following  as  the  method  by  which  the  Dutch  obtain  their 
cauliflowers,  so  famous  for  size  and  delicacy.  In  autumn  they  dig  deep  some  ground  that  has 
not  been  manured ;  akthe  beginning  of  May  they  sow  the  large  English  cauliflower  upon  a  bed 
of  manure,  and  cover  it  with  straw  mats  at  night  When  the  young  plants  are  three  or  four 
inches  high,  they  harrow  the  ground  that  had  been  prepared  the  autumn  before,  and  with  a 
wooden  dibble  18  inches  long,  they  make  holes  about  10  inches  deep,  at  proper  distance  apart, 
and  enlarge  them  by  working  the  dibble  round  until  the  hole  at  the  top  is  about  three  inches  in 
diameter.    They  immediately  fill  these  holes  with  water,  and  repeat  this  three  times  the 
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day.  lo  the  eveniDg  thej  fill  them  with  sheep's  dung,  leaving  only  room  enough  for  the  young 
plant,  which  they  very  carefully  remore  from  the  bed  of  manure  and  place  in  the  hole  with  a 
little  earth.  Directly  afterwards  they  give  them  a  good  watering,  and  as  soon  as  the  sun  begins 
to  dry  them,  they  water  them  again.  When  the  head  is  forming,  they  pluck  off  some  of  the 
lower  leaves  of  the  plant,  and  use  them  to  cover  the  head. 

New  Method  of  Grafting.— Horace  Everett,  of  Council  Bluffs,  describes  a  method  of 
grafting,  conunon  in  Tennessee,  that  may  be  worth  knowing  in  other  localities,  and  which  he 
says  is  not  described  in  any  fruit  book  that  he  has  read.  It  is  described  as  follows :  **  A  long 
smooth  shoot  or  limb  is  selected,  cut  from  the  tree,  and  a  sharp  iron  wedge  driven  through  the 
limb,  e^ery  four  or  five  inches.  Upon  withdrawing  the  wedge,  the  graft  is  inserted,  allowing 
the  shaved  end  to  extend  an  inch  or  so  through,  so  that  when  a  graft  had  been  inserted  in  every 
split,  the  limb  looked  like  a  long  stick,  with  the  grafts  extending  from  it  at  right  angles,  a  shoot 
of  four  feet  having  about  twelve  grafts.  This  stick  or  limb  is  then  buried  in  the  ground,  the 
tops  of  the  grafts  only  being  allowed  to  come  above  the  surface.  During  the  past  year  the 
grafts  took  root,  and  grew  from  12  to  36  inches.  The  next  fall  the  limb  was  taken  up  and  was 
sawed  apart,  between  the  grafts,  thus  leaving  every  graft  with  a  portion  of  the  limb  adhering 
to  it  in  the  shape  of  a  cross.  I  planted  these  grafts,  and  the  trees  grew  and  throve  welL  It  ia 
certainly  a  very  cheap  and  economical  stock  for  grafting.'' 

Dunn's  Solid  Marking-Ink  Pencils.— We  consider  this  the  most  effective  invention  that 
has  yet  been  offered  to  the  gardener  for  marking  his  plant-labels.  The  writing  is  black  and 
indelible,  the  labels  requiring  no  other  preparation  than  previously  rubbing  them  with  a  damp 
finger.  The  label  may  be  either  of  wood,  parchment,  bone,  or  zinc.  The  pencil  requires  no 
cutting,  but  the  writing-points  are  raised  or  lowered  in  a  mode  similar  to  those  in  Mordan's  lead- 
pencil  cases.  It  is  equally  efficacious  for  marking  linen,  and  when  our  readers  remember  the 
trouble  and  difficulty  of  obtaining  clean  and  efficient  quill  pens  for  applying  marking-ink,  we 
think  that  they  will  not  be  slow  in  patronizing  "  Dunn's  Solid  Marking-Ink  Pencil."  The  case 
and  point  are  only  eighteen  pence. 

We  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Dunn  will  advertise  this  very  clever  and  useful  invention,  and  in  the 
meantime  we  publish  the  following  letter  we  have  received  from  him : 

''At  last  I  have  the  pleasure  to  forward  you  one  of  my  Solid  Marking-Ink  Pencils,  which 
after  eighteen  months'  hard  work  have  been  brought  to  their  present  form.  The  Cedar  cases 
in  which  I  at  first  tried  them  proved  a  sad  mistake ;  the  oil  contained  in  the  wood  softened  the 
points  and  caused  the  pencil  to  block  up,  and  this  I  did  not  discover  until  I  came  to  make  them 
in  bulk.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  in  the  Cedar  cases  the  oil  will  not  act  on  them  if  carried  in 
the  pocket ;  whereas,  if  the  same  point  is  put  in  a  Cedar  case  and  left  in  a  cool  place,  the  oil 
^  condenses  on  the  point  and  softens  it  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days. 

"  The  white  wood  case  contains  no  oil,  and  some  I  have  had  filled  in  for  three  months  are  as 
good  as  ever.  I  tried  an  old  point  the  other  day,  one  of  the  first  I  made  fourteen  months  ago, 
and  found  it  much  improved  by  age.  This  was  very  satisfactory,  as  some  of  my  chemical  friends 
predicted  a  decomposition  of  the  points ;  but  facts  prove  the  contrary. 

"  No  preparation  is  required  for  marking  sticks,  &c. ;  the  slightest  damping  is  sufficient,  and 
they  will  mark  dry ;  and  if  you  want  to  fix  the  writing  at  once,  hold  the  stick  to  the  fire  just 
below  scorching  heat. 

*'  It  will  also  mark  permanently  on  linen,  &o.,  dry,  or  slightiy  damped  with  water  or  the 
tongue,  but  not  so  black  as  with  the  tartrate  of  potash.  I  could  put  them  up  in  white  wood  aa 
a  common  pencil,  but  there  is  a  great  objection  to  cutting  them— they  maVk  the  thumb,  and  the 
cuttings  mark  anything  they  fall  on.  I  have  also  tried  to  cheapen  them,  bj  using  a  common 
slide,  but  they  do  not  work  so  well  as  with  the  screw,  and  as  this  is  a  patent  case,  I  am  obliged 
to  pay  a  high  price  for  it;  but  you  will  understand  they  refill  for  1«.  I  send  you  a  specimen 
written  on  calico,  which  has  been  washed  several  timeB."^ Cottage  Gardener, 


JUILiY,    I860. 

■      *  *<      m^  >i»    mtt  ^h  *»  ' 
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TBRM8  FOa  1860. 


'*         Tfawe     do. '  SI  00 

«*         E^        do. •a  OQ 

"         Twdve  do. 80  00 


hem  thui  a  qauter  of  a  pile,  at  tbe  rate  of ^  1ft  centa 
a  line  for  each  iaaertioii.  ^he  third  and  foonh  coTer 
pages,  and  the  seoond  nd  tlwd  pages  in  front  of 
Ifagasine,  |1&  per  page. 


Advertlsetnents  should  reach  the  Fiihlither  by  the  20th  of  the  month  preced^og  intended  pab- 
lication.  As  they  are  not  alirftys  able  to  meet  the  demands  for  aavertislng  columns,  the 
oommnnioatians  reodTed  first  have  the  (i/referenoe.    BoUmkal  names  mud  be  very  UgiUy  written. 

As  the  space  to  be  occupied  by  advertisements  can  be  regulated  to  some  extent  by  the 
wishes  of  Adyertisaia,  it  is  well  to  iadioate  <m  the  manuscript  about  the  space  wished  for,  and 
tbe  number  of  insertions. 

AddrasB        0.  M.  BAZTOH,  T^AHtTTRTl  ft  CO.,  Pablidl6n»  25  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 

Index  to  Advertisements, 
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SaandMw,  Wai.,Oerniahf(iwii,  :^.1 2 

Sidney  Sd  Adaaia,  520  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  10 

Sieama  di  naarfta, *•.. 4 

Sckwarta,  Ckriatlani . .  -  - 7 

Tawlea,  W.  A.,  Wataga,  Ky., 91 

Tkarbara^ jr.  HI.,  dB<)#^..« (4 p.  opfer.) 

WMkered  4k  Okacavay^  lU  ^^4a  St.,  ICZ*  12 

ITkeeler  Se  Wilean'a  ^wiog  Machines,  *. .  10 

Woodward,  C^eo.  B.^ 10 

Tale  A(prlcaltaral  l^cctaiiee* •  -^  < 91 


H.  H.  BANCROFT  &  CO., 

FIJBLISHERS    &   BOOKSELLERS, 

ISl  nONTOOniiBT  STh  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAIi., 

ARE  OUB  AGENTS  FOE  THE  HOETIODITUEIST. 

AND  KEEP  A  FULL  SXOCK  OF  OUB 

AamtovftwaAK  Aaoi  BnaoB&AAaaovs  sooxa. 


HOWARD  DANIELS, 

ArcMteibt  >i|d  Landscape  Hardener, 

am  BSOA0WAV,  nbw  vobk. 


WANTED,  the  iMck  Komben  of  Harttcaltnrirt,  turn  Jvij,  18M,  to  Jtawrj,  1854. 

Addnathe  SvoubmU 


X      GBOVXS  *  BAKX&'S 

'1^  OILIBBATIB 


496  Broad^^v-ay,  Ne\?v'-York. 

18  Somioiv  0tr««t»  Botton. 
780  OhMtnat  Street,  FhflAdelphift. 
187  -BeltiBiore  Street,  Baltimore. 
68  West  Fonrfh  Street,  OmelxafliL 

GT  Agmiatm  it^attOs  principal  ctUm  a%d  viUag^ 
<Mj^  UmfiUdBkOM. 
A  BXW  STTIJB-F&IG^  $00. 
„  AchloM  Mw  from  two  noola,  •a4  |l»nB  »  smm 
of  aneqaaned  ■trength, bMOty, tfifl  elMtldtj, whlchwU 
gOTito, TM If •▼»/ lOMlhididibo owi.    n«7ar«iiii< 
— ^ — ^^ItebMtiaUMmarkttl^ftMlljWik 
-miBfOE  ▲  QI18UIi4B. 


-Lf 


opnnovB  OF  ths  fbsss. 


•few  A  Bikkw^  It  tho  bott-.AiiMr.  ^frfoHllw^A 
To  aO  of  which  Um  THtmm§  wnjt,  AiMa.— 7H»wml 
It  M  ol  ibAt  It  elalao  to  ho.— /wcftpowitwl 

litetBdi  fc  hi  lioA  to  h>  Iff tijitS-^KCTjiMr. 
"        1  for  wooleofl.  Useo,  or  ootton.— ^mor.  MmMm, 
0roT«r  A  BalEor'f  ^mlL^LadU^  WrmlK 


tothohootr    GroTor  A  Baker's.— ^taMM. 
Boporloff  to  att  oihon.— Jfirvvry. 
Wt  haTO  BO  htrtutlon  in  rui— w  „.    _ 

II  roqalrtaoo  ro^poolinf^J^eiigiilA 
ypr  fkmily  om  tb«r  ar«  iiBrlralM.->/M^  i^oi 
fhoy  Mw  a  MaB  that  wfll  not  rip.— OntrlOT*. 
It  porfonns  nobhr  and  eipodltiootly.— iRmnntfiMr 
iMnarkehlo  f»r  flrmnMi  of  aeam,— (TomMo. 
Adapted  to  an  kinds  of  flually  lowinf  .^0&Mrf«r. 
Bei«  adapted  for  faailiy  iiM^i>«y  J^. 
Wo  d«  not  hMitaloto  roooMMod  \iu*-aknnid». 
It  Mwi  itroaalj,  and  does  not  rip.— Zi^  lUmslr^Ud. 
The  prIiiM  of  biTeatlonf.— .^not  CkvrcKman 
lilt  ««tMe%hoi*  Mud.— WWU^  it^M 
Wo  fire  oar  prefercneo  to  Grovor  A  Baktr*a— .' twrfnOL 
Tho  moot  Motoed  InTonUon.— Jf<iM«r*«  Magamln*, 
It  ma^oi  pleaturo  of  Vo\\.—3^ening  Poii, 
BA  fiToilto  for  iamS^  vm,—9tvo6fm  Aor. 
Wo  blfhiy  appreciate  their  ralne.— jtmericxm  iflas. 
It  Mwt  a  team  that  wfil  not  rip. —  IfbeA.  UfUflH. 
Cannot  he  too  highly  rcoonmondod.—  Tmn,  SopfUt. 

Not  liable  to  got  out  of  order.—  WulclktfUr  J^. 
The  moot  conronlent  in  uee.- CMroi^  SmM  LM&t. 
The  cheapeet  and  beet— jFaei^n  Wkim, 
The  moot  tooceoifh)  lareiitton.— JKupTUfm^Mi  litp. 


^     •■daeABntood.«»JI»#</«(<M#ifa0L 
GroTtr  A  Biker'i  it  the  best.— tfoti^  Ikmn^eraL 
Hat  giren  entSfe  tatltfa^^on.- CbUHV  tknmifur, 
GroTW  A  Bako^  It  oaefljr  ^^^^^i^^*^'^'^-  **«<* 


Pmithaee  a  Gtover  A  Baker.*  _  

Wm  do  moot  beautlftil  tewing.— .d^^eaioiM  I>tm, 
It  will  not  get  o«t  of  order  .^il«i&«ni  AiMHtati. 

It  ii  a  deed  of  emauckiattoa  t9  wom^Oj^SSSik  Jtar. 
Win  do  betitr  tewinfttion  tp^  hanZ-^MMM  Omr^^ 
WIU  do  aU  thotowingor  a  Cuanj.— <?eiM0tf  r  ^^^ 


ALBANY  TILE  WORKS, 

Comer  of  Gliiiton  Avenue  and  Enox  Street,  JJbany,  If .  Yt 

The  iubicrtberB  helng  the  moirt  extensive  maiiafitetQrerfl  of  DR AINTTO  lllE  in  the  United 
Stated,  hAve  on  han4,  in  large  or  small  quantities,  for  Land  Drainlns',  Ronnd,  Sole,  and  Horse- 
shoe Tile,  Warranted  snperior  to  any  made  in  this  country ;  hard-bcnmed  aild  ovw  one  ftwt 


in  length. 


Orders  solicited.    Teitns,  G^stt. 
Oct.  I4t. 


Ifiihia  dlABi.    Per  thousand  feet 

U  $  8  00 

24 12  00 

s} 4o  00 

SOLE  TIEE. 
•  bwlKeTfee.    Per  l^ooiand  feet. 

2 r...%..-.^ooa 

3 16  00 

i 80  00 

6 fiftOO 

6  ...; 80  tX) 

9 200  00 

HOBSE4fflOB  TILB. 

...$10  00 per  1000  feet 
...15*  »^ 
...18t»  « 
...  86  00  •* 
...66  00  « 
...  76  00       «• 


€•  *  W*  McCAMlHOlft  Albasjr,  BT.  Yi 
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WINSHIP'S 

REFRICERATOBS. 


Polar  breezes  constantly  circnlate  through  these  Refrigerators,  which 
are  warranted  to  keep  Fish,  Flesh,,  and  Fruits,  each  article  retaining  its  pe- 
culiar flavor.    In  fact,  it  is  the  only  perfect  preserver.    Made,  and  for  sale. 


at  wholesale  and  retail,  by 


BAiUSHALL,  HEDGE  &  CC 


4A»  BBOADWAT,  NEW  TOBK. 


STEABNB  8c  ICAEVIN'S 


SALAMANDER  SAFES,' 

SBCUBED  BY  THB  CSLEBRAIEO  i 

LA  BELLE  POWDER  &  BURGLAE  PROOF  LOCK, 

WHICH  IS  AliSO  SIJITABUB  FOR  8TOBCS,  DITEULIIVOS,  Ac 

No.  40  HREURRAT  STREET,  New  York. 

And  67  GRAVIER  STREET,  New  Orleans. 
O-REAT  FIRE  IN  COLUMBUS,  GkL 

Hmw*.  STBABHrH  *  IHABTIIV,  Cblmn&tff,  Jtint  Ibih,  18§f. 

No.  40  MtTEKAT  Strut,  New  Tou. 

GiNTLEMEN— Incloned  I  hand  you  a  slip  from  the  Daily  Neun.  published  in  this  city,  giying 
an  account  of  the  fire  that  burned  the  AlabanA  Warehouse.  King,  Allen  ft  Carmak  had  one 
of  your  Laiye  Sue  SaftM,  'Wilder's  Patent;  with  folding  doors,  in  whtch  were  their  valuable 
books  and  papers.  It  stood  on  a  brick  column  14  feet  high,  which  put  it  on  a  lerel  with  our 
office  ilQor.  Under  the  floor  was  cotton  in  bales  (several  hundred)  stored  UB  to  the  floor ;  the 
heat  of  Four  Thotuand  BalM*  the  Barniiig  of  the  Floor,  and  the  Aoiing  in  of  the 
Roof  upon  the  Safe,  made  an  Intense  beat.  After  the  front  wall  fell  in,  the  8afe  was  wen 
by  thousands,  standing  in  its  place  Red  B6t  for  6  Hoora.  Two  days  after  we  succeeded 
in  getting  to  it,  and  on  opening  it,  we  found  Bverythln^  « All  Bie^'*  The  Taniiah  had 
stained  a/ew  looat  papert  only,  very  dightly.  X  write  this  supposing  you  would  feel  an  interest 
in  knowing  what  had  become  of  one  of  your  best  Iron  Safes. 

Serit.  i2ino.  Tours.  renpectfully.  JOHlf  W.  Kllf O. 

BRIDGEMAN'S 

Horticnltiiral  Establishment, 

JVm.  87«  A  §78  BHOABWAT,  IVE W  YORK. 


SEEDS!    SEEDS!    SEEDS!  SEEDS! 

'Hid  Subsoriber  haa  now  on  b»nd  a  fUU  supply  of  GRASS,  YZSOZTTABZiB,  BEHB, 
and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  embracing  the  old  favorites,  and  including  several  new  varieties 
of  superior  excelletiee.  For  sale,  at  the  lowest  market  pHce,  Ibf  qualfty  and  quimttty^  or 
in  packages  for  retell  trade. 

New  Catalogues  furnished  on  application. 
^  Also,  an  assortment  of  Hortionltnral  Zkiqileaianti,  Aertonltaral  and  Horticiiltoral 
I  Books. 

AH  orders  attended  to  promptly,  and  with  exaelneff. 


ALFRED  BRIDGEMAN. 


4= 


IMPROVED  HOT  WATER  APPARATUS, 

FOR  WABmiNG 

CONSERVATORIES,  GHAPERIES,  FORCING  PITS,  PUBLIC  BIIIIDINCS,  BATHS,  DWELLINGS 

This  Boiler  is  a  ne^^  combination  of  the  tubular,  and  cylinder  principle,  is  made  of  heavy 
Vrottght  and  oaat-iron.  is  perfectly  safe  agatogt  crooking  and  breaking,  and  ia  tbe  moit  BTPi 
CIENT,  ECONOMICAL,  AND  SIMPLE  HE ATER  yet^offered  to  tLTubUcT 

Graperies  and  Greenhousea  Parniahod  and  Pitted  up  at  the  shortest  notice. 

WILSON  &  Co.,  21  Centre  Street,  New  Yaxk, 

0r  PI^UMBINa  IN  AI.I4  ITS  BBANCPES. 

[From  the  Arehite^U*  and  Mechanics'  Jourtu^,] 
Of  all  plans  hitherto  adopted  for  warming  and  ventilating  buildings,  those  in  which  wat^r 
Is  emploj-ed  to  cosv^y  the  heat  from  the  Are  to  the  air.  are,  in  principle  and  in  effect  suoer^r 
and  to  he  preferred.  Ihat  toft,  even  temperauire  of  the  air,  with  aU  ito  moistere  and 
vitality  retained,  which  is  so  essential  to  health  and  buoyancy  of  spirit,  and  absolutalv  nT 
ccssary  for  the  proper  growth  of  p'ants,  in  greenhouses,  can  he  obtained  in  n6  other^v  ko 
perfectly,  and  at  so  small  an  expense.  ^ 

Qttlte  ft  Dnmhat  of  styles  of  heaters  have  been  proposed  and  uaed  for  tiie  purpose     One  of 
the  latest,  and  probably  the  best  of  which,  is  represented  by  the  annexed  figure     The  larire 
drawing  !n  the  centre  represents  it  as  applied  to  a  grapery  or  greenhouse.     Fig  1  U  a  ver 
iMi  feotion  of  the  heater,  and  Fig.  2  a  perspective  view.    The  beatar  conaisti  of  two  ovHiu 
ders,  one  within  the  other,  the  inner  one  forming  the  flre-chamber,  while  the  space  between 
the  two  is  flHed  with  water,  the  whole  being  placed  on  a  cast-iron  base,  fbrmin^the  a*h  nSf 
From  iim.M%  Of  the  firenshainber  an  axit  pipe  is  affixed  for  the  escape  of  the  kaes  of  com- 
bustion.    The  water  jacket  has  two  openings— one  at  or  near  the  bottom,  and  one  at  the  ton 
Inside  the  fire-chamber  are  a  series  of  bent  tubes,  terminating  at  one  end  in  the  water-iacket 
at  the  sides  just  above  the  fire,  and  at  the  oth6r  end,  in  the  top  of  the  fire-chamber     Ther« 
ate  twenty  of  tlisae  tsbea  siraoged  io  two  clrolea,  thua  securing  a  large  amount  of  beatinr 
furface  in  a  small  compass.    The  water  enters  at  the  lower  opening,  as  shown  by  the  arrow^ 
passes  through  the  tubes,  is  heated,  and  passes  out  at  the  upper  opening  into  the  room  to  be 
warmed,  whence  it  returns,  after  parting  with  its  caloric,  to  the  heater  again ;  thus  keeninv 
up  a  constant  circulati<%  ttfe  rapidity  oC  whish  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  arrsoMBe^t  of   1  • 
the  beating  tubes.    This  boiler  may  be  made  entirely  of  cast-iron,  packed  at  the  joints  and  "^  ^ 
held  together  by  bolts  in  such  a  manner  that  should  it  become  necessary  it  can  be  taken  in  Ah 
pieces  and  put  together  agiiioi  in  an  hour's  thne.  tllefeby  giving  great  faciUUes  for  repair  W 

We  nndentand  th«t  on*  of  those  beaten  is  now  beiog  erected  In  the  lane  grapery  of  Mr  A>w»*./«.    *■ 

'      JiB^  1  retr. 
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OFFICE    OP 

i  PERCHA  AND  GLASS  ROOFIHG 

28  CEDAR  STREET,  NEW  YOBK 


The  mpM  increase  of  building  in  this  country  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  many 
different  fonns  of  Roofing.  Slate,  shingle,  and  metal  roofs,  do  not  gire  p«Hect 
satisfaction ;  it  has  been  requisite  to  invent  an  article,  that  should  be  at  once 
water-proof,  elastic,  dieap,  and  durable.  This  Company  furni^  a  Roo6ng  which 
combines  all  these  requisites.  This  is  manufactured  and  sent  in  rolls,  which  are 
to  be  nailed  on  the  rooAboards :  it  is  itself  water-proof,  but  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  liquid  cement  is  sent  with  it^  to  cover  it  with  a  final  coat :  this  is  usually  sanded 
as  it  is  applied,  and  this  fiaishes  a  perfect  roof,  as  durable  as  the  building  it  oovers. 

The  oloth  is  the  thickeat  and  strongest  woven  material  ever  used  in  roofing ;  but 
the  weight  of  the  finished  roof  is  not  more  than  about  1  lb.  to  the  square  foot  of 
surface.    These  roofs  can  be  steep  or  flat,  or  of  any  required  inclination. 

*  This  Roofing  is  furnished  to  those  who  sell  again,  at  ao  low  a  price,  Uiafc  they 
make  an  unusual  profit,  and  yet,  the  oost  to  the  consumer  is  about  half  that  of 
tin,  and  far  less  than  slate,  shingles,  or  any  other  roofing  material.  As  an  extra- 
ordinary pro6t  is  afforded  to  dealers,  as  the  labor  of  putting  on  the  roofing  is  very 
slight^  and  as  the  roofs  are  in  every  respect  satisfhctory,  it  is  found  that  wherever 
these  materials  are  introduced,  they  very  soon  come  into  general  use. 

The  Company  also  furnish  Liquid  Gutta  Psrcha  CsMBirr,  which  is  found  pref- 
erable to  paint  (as  it  lasts  ten  times  as  long)  to  cover  tin  roofs,  protecting  Uieui 
lor  many  years  against  rust,  and  rendering  them  perfectly  water-tight.  This  arti* 
de  gives  a  heavy  profit  to  the  dealer,  and  is  very  cheap  to  the  consumer. 

The  RooFiire  and  the  Oraonrr  have  stood  the  test  of  linne.  Most  of  the  parties 
who  were  first  engaged  in  this  enterprise  (and  from  whom  this  company  bought 
the  paten ta  under  which  it  now  operates)  have  manufactured,  sold  and  applied 
these  materials  during  many  years :  the  roofs  become  firmer  and  more  solid 
every  yeaf,  and  any  number  of  testimonials  ean  be  fbmiehed  as  to  their  merits. 

Any  party  interested  in  roofing,  and  addressing  a  line  to  the  office  of  this  com- 
pany, will  receive  a  list  of  prieea  and  temie,  samplea  of  iBatenalS)  aad  any  dei* 
sirable  information  sent  as  directed. 

AUemHon  is  eaUed  to  the  Removed  of  our  Office  to  No. »  OSDAR  STREET. 

OcttB  g^reha  md  ghws  Koofcig  Oe., 

*  WM.  O.  WTCKOFF,  Sec, 


AMERICAN  OFANO. 

FARMERS   AND   DEALERS   IN   GUANO 


Thig  Onano  frotfiiTftrriB  lalaiid,  kx  lh«  Fl^cijlc  Oceaa,  oonUfQto|  $0  per  ce»t  of  Phoepbatee, 
and  Sulphates  of  lime,  and  the  most  yaluable  fertilizer  known,  is  offered  for  sale  in  large  or 
small  qoMititiea  at  iwo-thkds  the  price  «f  Peruvlaa.  For  fhll  information  and  particolan, 
address 

C.  S.  IffATtSffATT., 

Pr^HderU  qf  the  American  Ouano  Ofympamy^ 

,  ITarch  12  tinot.  66  WUllaat  ftll•M^  New  T#ill. 


SAWHrOS  and  OEOXJin)  BOVE,  for  fivtOiaing  porpcses. 

C&VSHED  BOITB,  expressly  for  Graperies. 

TVSHHrOS,  for  Oasfr-Hardening  and  Feeding.  ^ 

■W^-A-RR-A-NTED    PURE, 

FORSALBBT  CTKISTIAN  SCHWARTZ, 

Oct  IStoo.  Vaet*rT»  Mmmt  93d  Str-OMce,  36  TeMj  St. 

C3rXJ  A-KTO- 


■>»■—< 


We  would  call  the  attention  of  Guano  Dealers,  Planters  and  Farmers  to  the  article  which 
we  have  on  hand,  and  for  sale  at 

Forty  per  cent.  leM  thmm  Feravfaii  OiuuaOf 

and  which  we  claim  to  be  Buperior  to  any  Guano  or  fertiliser  ever  Imported  or  manufactured 
in  this  country.  This  Guano  is  imported  by  WM.  H.  WEBB,  of  New  York,  from  JarriiT  and 
Bakers'  Islands,  to  tbe  "Houtb  Pacific  Ocean/'  and  is  sold  genuine  and  pure  as  imported. 
U  haa  been  satiiAictorily  tested  by  mai^  of  our  prominent  Farmers,  and  analyzed  by  the 
meet  eminent  and  popular  Agricultural  Coemists,  and  found  to  contain  (as  will  be  seen  by 
our  circulars)  a  large  per  centage  of 

llose  PlHMpliale  oC  Uvne  aad  PJniisplaorlc  Acldt 

and  oth^'T  animal  organic  matter,  yielding  ammonia  sufficient  to  produce  immediate  abundaat 
erops,  betddee  sabstantially  enrit^ltig  the  solL  It  caa  be  finealy  used  without  danger  of  burn- 
ing the  seed  er  plant  by  conipg  Mn  contact  with  it,  as  is  the  case  with  some  other  fertilisers; 
retaining  a  great  degree  of  moisture  it  causes  the  plant  to  grow  In  a  healthy  condition,  and 
ae  experience  has  proved 

Free  of  Insects. 

For  orders  in  any  quantity  (which  will  be  promptly  attended  to)  or  pamphlets  containing 
J^   full  particulars  of  analyses  and  tests  of  farmers,  ^  *^ 

JOHN  B.  SABDY,  Agent, 

Oct.  isn.— 1  year.  ^•.58  ••nth  HC,  cm«w  •f  ITall  6t^  New  York  City 


NEW  HOT  WATER  FURJ^ACE 


»»  •  •'•  ■< 


LEEDS'  PATENT,  FOR 
WARMING  AND   VENTILATING 

rVBLZO 

BUILDINGS, 

DWELLINGS, 

Stores,  Hotels 

AND 

FA(?h)IttES. 


HOUSES, 

GRAPERIES. 

FordngPits, 

CTO.,  ETC. 


After  a  thorougb-  te^t  of  our  Hoi  WaUr  FariMtce,  Ip  difTerent  parti  of  Ihe  tJnioD,  the  past 
three  wioters,  we  confidently  offer  it  to  the  pablic  as  poeseralng  the  following  adrantages 
(among  nmnj)  over  Hot  Air  rumaoes^loiig  cbonitiniB  ocAls  of  Steam  Pipei,  or  Badiaton : 

Fird — This  Hot  Water  Furnacb  warms  a  large  Tolume  of  Fresh  Air  from  the  ontgide,  by 
passing  it  over  a  radiating  snrfkce,  and  throngh  Hexagonal  Pipes,  entirely  sarronnded  by  hoi 
water  J  not  exceeding  a  temperature  of  212  degrees ;  thus  introducing  into  the  apartmenta,  an 
atmosphere,  with  all  its  momtar&  and  vikHity,  »q/i,^reeakht  «id  I'ntypfwtfyy, 

Second-^li  affords  the  only  means  of  correct  and  complete  yenttlfttTon,  which  consiste  in  dis- 
placing the  vitiated  or  foul  air,  by  tfie  introdnoUodi  of  a  large  quantity  of  fl-esh  air,  warmed 
to  a  proper  temperature,  and  passing  through  each  apartment  at  short  interval!. 

Third— li  furnishes  an  atmosphere  mtirdy  free  from  diut  and  naxiout  goMeSf  and  has  operated  at 
a  preventive  and  cure  to  diseases  of  the  throat,  lungs  and  chests,  as  we  have  abundant  testi* 
mony  to  show.  .      • 

FnOh—lt  is  eoonomcal  and  efident^  oonsqming  less  fuel  to  heat  properly  the  same  number 
0#  oublo  feet  oCsdr,  in  a  given  tiooe.  This  is  aocoxnpliabed  by  the  compaot  form  of  the  chest, 
causing  a  $hcTtand  rapid  circuUiHon  ot  the  water  whiab  brings  it  often  iu  oootact  with  the  fim 
surfacey  and  preaenting  to  the  air,  by  the  hezag<ma}  form  of  the  tubes,  with  their  divlsloDS, 
so  large  an  amount  of  radiating  surface. 

I\fth^li  is  dvrabiej  has  few  water  Jcint*,  D0»  kot  leak,  needs  norqtain,  is  eamly  fMmaged,  it- 
^ring  fuel  but  twice  in  twenty  fbur  hoim«  doea  not  shrink  nor  ^ifme  0mfwmitm%  and  the  wood- 
m§rk  rftU  hmidmg^  .iHD  gav  xitbr  sr  tbxm  on  firs. 

Sbeth^li  is  the  only  apparatot  yet  introduced,  by  which  Oonaerveicrim,  Orun  Bimam,  Fora^ 
PiU,  &c.,  can  be  kept  with  little  care,  at  an  even  temperature,  and,  at  the  aame  time,  admit  of 
ventilation,  which  will  fVimish  an  atmosphere  aa;nir«  and  freth  itmde  aa  outtuk:  so  fiiat  FruUtf 
Pkmta,  &o.,  may  be  grown  as  high  oqIom^ and  veil  jKowrcff  as  in  the  open  air. 

S0HMtk—Th\B  Hot  Watxb  Fubnacb  has  been  in  aueeet^  cperatUm,  and  gwee  pafed  and  entire 
tatitfaetion.  We  refer  to  the  many  testimonials  received,  and  solicit  an  examination  of  our  ap- 
paratus. Full  estimates  and  plans  given,  and  all  work  executed  j^roiTyTe/y,  and  personal  atten- 
tion given  to  the  Hune,  by  lh»  pfoprietor 

GEORGE  Ii.  CANNON, 

•  L 

D«a  18M,  Iflmot.  54  East  IStli  Street,  If  ew  York 


h 


6AS  FOR  TBE  GOONTRT. 

O.   'WOOSTER, 

MANuiACTUBKB   OF 

COATE'S  IMP&OTEi)  PORTABLE  GAS  HACHINE^, 

OFFICE,  180  CEIVTBC  ST.,  IVEW  YORK. 


V'*^'WJ^>.'^, 


This  Apparatus  has  been  Iq  saccessful  openttion  {q  m  my  of  the  be^t  Residences  and  Fa^' 
y^  tories  in  the  country,  and  veoently  patented  improv^meat^  adapting  itf  to  the  use  of  Crad® 
'  ~'  Rosin,  or  Rosin  Oil,  have  given  it  advantages  over  any  other  machine  in  use. 

0.  WOOSTER  is  alvo  prepared  to  ereot  Coal  Oas  Works  of  the  most  approved  kind. 

For  Particnlars  tod  deeoi4ptive  Pamphlet,  apply  by  letter  or  otherwise  at 

JVo.  180  Centre  Street,  If ew  York. 

^  Where  reference  to  numerous  parties  now  using  the  apparatus  will  be  given. 


Wheeler  in  Wileoxi's  Sewing  Kachlnen. 

^^  The  Wheeler  A  Wilson  Bearing  Machine  Cotnpanjr  hta  prepared 

J/^i  tables  showfog  br  actual  experiment  of  four  different  workers, 

W\^  the  time  reqmiped  to  f  tilch  each  part  of  a  galment  by  hand,  and 

With  their  Sewing  Ifachine.  The  superiority  of  the  work  done 
by  the  Machine  and  the  healthfolness  of  the  emplovment,  are 
advantages  quite  as  great  as  the  saying  of  time.  Subjoined  is  a 
summai^  of  seTScal  of  the  tables: — 

BY  MACHIN1C                     BY  HAND. 

Bomn.       Munnas.  aoins.  Konmi. 

Qeatleiii«V8ttrta» 10  lA  81 

FroekCoAts 1               88  U  » 

BatinVeeto 1                U  T  If 

.^         Llnaa    **    48  ft  U 

r^       Cloth  Psnti 01  0  10 

1        Sainmer  PAoti 88  S  60 

,,     .    .                   ^         SIlkDreas I                18  10  23 

^      .                               Merino  Dnm 14  8  3T 

GUtoo      *•     ir  8  8T 

Seams  of  any  considerable  length  are  stitched  ordinarily  at  the  rate  of  a  yard  a  minute. 

This  great  Boonomizer  of  Tine,  and  Preserver  of  Health,  has  won  the  highest  Premiums 
at  the  Fair  of  the  United  States  Agrievltural  Society— at  the  State  Fairs  of  Maine— Vermont 
—Connecticut— New  York— New  Jersey— Pennsylvania— Virginia— Mississippi— Missouri- 
Ohio— Indiana— Illinois— Kentucky— Michigan— WiKonsIn— California— and  at  the  Fairs  of 
the  American  Institute,  New  York— Mechanics'  Association.  Beaton- Franklin  Institute, 
Philadelphia— Mechanics'  losiitnte,  Baltimore— Metropolitan  Mechanics'  Institute,  Washing- 
ton—Mechanics' Association,  Cincinnati— Kentucky  Institute,  Louisville— Mechanical  Aaso- 
ciatioo,  St  Louis— Mechanics'  Institute,  San  Francisco— and  at  hundreds  of  County  Fairs. 

Ttw  Lock  Stitoh  made  by  this  MaeldiM  to  the  only  ■tltch  thst  eunot  be  ravAllad,  and  thst  pr«MBts  tb«  mdm 
aptMsrance  upon  aacb  side  of  tha  aaam.  It  la  made  with  two  tbreada,  one  apon  each  aide  of  the  tnhrit^  and 
InUflookedlntheoentieoflt 

Mmraonwt  Boos  Oohcbkit,  800  Mvlberry  Street,  New  York. 

Being  in  eonatant  receipt  ct  faiqairlea  from  our  brethren  reapeetlng  Snwnre  MAGBxma,  with  reqneats  to 
recommend  and  purchase,  we  have,  In  conjunction  with  tonae  lady  frlenda,  carefhlly  and  thoroogbly  examined 
the  Tariouf  macbinea  of  practical  Talne  for  fiunlly  sewing,  and  find  tho«e  made  by  the  Wuxaum  A  WnjBoii 
llunrrAcnranro  Compawt,  No.  50&  Broadway,  New  Tod^  to  frilly  combine  the  nmnntlato  of  a  good  inatrument, 
and  BQch  as  we  can  oonfldently  recommend. 

Having  aeen  eo  fIriTorable  reenlte  from  their  use,  in  oar  gfwn  and  the  honacboldi  of  our  frlenda,  we  are  deatroQa 
that  their  benefits  should  be  aliared  by  all  our  brethren,  aad  henea  we  bar*  latareated  oovaelTea  In  thefar  behalt 

With  beat  wlshea,  your  braCfaraB, 
Abil  Snmn,  Jawm  Flot,  Daxiil  Wm,  Datid  Tost, 

TBoa.  OABLTOir,  J.  Potxas,  J.  Biir^.  Edwaiss,  Wm.  A  Ooz. 

SBNP  FOB  A  CmCULAB.  OFFICE  M O^  «05  RBO ABWATt  BT.  T. 


SIDNEY  &  ADAMS, 

LANDSCAPE  GAEDENERS  AND  RUEAL  AEOHITEOTS, 

620  WALNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Plana  made  for  Conatry  Seats,  CeaMterfes,  Jcc.,  aa4  work  exe« 
cMoA  hf  contract  it  desired. 

8e|>L  Itmo 

GEOBGE  £  WOODWABD, 

Architect,  Civil  &  Landscape  Engineer, 

2&  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

Country  Sciiita,  Pnbli*  aad  Pri*»te  Puln,  Bawl  C«iiwteriaB.BMtd8,  A«.,  artUttokUr  Uid  out 
and  Buperintended,  simI  snnreya,  leTck,  Biwles,  cnrrM,  aad  worUag  bmiw  Mid  plaoB  for  im- 
provements of  every  character.    Topographical  surveys  and  mapa,  and  drawings  of  every  d^- 


criptloo  haadsomely  execnted.    Plans  and  levels  for  aralnage  of  all  Unds. 
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AND  IMPROVED 


VlOT  watbh  appabatt^s 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

Public  Bnildings,  DwelUngs,  Stores^ 
SCHOOLS, 
OBBSVBOirasfl, 

CONSERVATORIES, 

GRAPERIES, 

FORCING-PITS, 

ETC.,  Era 


jpiff.% 


•^=zrT=F^^, 


Tbe  cuts  lllimtrate  the  ^neral  appearanoe.of  Hie  Boilers.  They  are  Simple,  Com* 
paot,  and  Durable,  and  are  unequalled  for  BfBoient  Heating;  Power^  Boonomy  in 
Fuel,  Steady  Action ,  and  Easy  BCanagement. 

They  can  be  safely  left  without  attention  10  or  12  hours,  during  the  ocJdest  weather,  and 
do  not  require  scrapiag  and  cleaning  to  make  them  effective,  there  beiog  no  down  drafts  or 
narrow  passages  to  choke  up. 

Fig  I.  represents  the  In^oved  Conical  Boiler,  so  favorably  known.  It  has  stoodftiie 
test  of  time  and  competition,  and  proved  to  be  the  most  reliable  Boiler  in  use. 

Fig.  2.  represents  the  Combination  Conioal  and  Plue  Boiler.  It  combines  all  tbe  ad- 
vantages of  tbe  conical  fire  chamber  and  inside  cone,  with  nearly  double  the  amount  of  heat- 
ing surface.  The  flame  and  heated  gaws  escaping  from  the  fire  chamber,  pan  through  the ' 
water  jacketed  flue,  which  is  carried  round  tbe  boiler,  and  the  heat  that  weuM  otherwise  pass 
up  the  chimney  is  absorbed  and  transmitted  to  tbe  water,  making  this  ^e  most  economical 
Boiler  ever  offered  to  the  public.         RKFKHKNCKS:  ^ 

J.  ^Boww,  Esq.,  HAmiltoa,  0.  V. 

Thos.  B.  MnBiTT|,SAq.,  Bt  OaUunrllieV,  O.  W. 

E.  O.  8pAUu>iire,  Esq.,  BofUo,  N.  Y*. 


liAAo  BuoHAVJUi,  Florist,  Ho.  9  W.  ITth  rt^  H.  Y. 

A  Bbidokmav,  Florist,  878  Broadway,  N.  T. 

PABSOMt  A  Cq  ,  Flushliis,  N.  T. 

EuwAKeia  A  Baert,  Rocbest«r,  N.  T. 

C.  W.  OaAMT,  Ions  Nursery,  PeekskllL  N.  T. 

T.  C,  Maxwsll  a  Bros.,  Geneva,  N.  T. 

JoRW  Ellis,  Fox  Mesdoir,  Hart^  Tomer,  If.  Y. 

Lkwis  Ellswobtb  &  Co.,  Nspierrille,  111. 

J.  T.  Babbstt,  vSsMleton  Karserles.  htsteD  Bdaiid. 

A.  O.  HowABD.  Florist,  UtIoS,  N.  T. 

B.  H.  Macs,  Esq.,  Newbnrgh,  K.  Y. 
B.  BBnrcKBBBurp,  Eso.,  FIshkllL  ^.  Y. 
A.  P.  CiTMiKGS,  Esq.,  MamaroneeK,'N._Y. 
Jambs  Flbmxiio,  Florist,  Toronto,  C. 


E.  CoBWiwe,  Esq^  Albsny,  N.  Y. 

E.  P.  PUBKTfCB,  Esq.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

JoHx  Babd,  Esq.,  Btftytown,  N.  Y. 

W.  Kbllv,  Esq.,  Bhtoebeck,  N.  Y. 

J.  O.  Bekhstt,  Esq.,  Fort  washtogton,  N.  Y. 

J.  T.  BourhtB,  Esq.,  Astoria,  N.  l! 

C.  OiQKXUX,  Esq..  Btaten  Island,  J7.  Y. 

J.  Biaaop,  Esq.JNew  Bnraswick,  K.  J. 

T.  0.  BvBANT,  Esq.,  BrooUyn,  N.  Y. 

O.  Bsmian;  Esq.,  8.  FramlsAain,  ICasa. 

J.  B.  HoBBT,  ftq.,  New  Yoii. 


Bend  fi»r  a  Descr^tiTe  Circular  with  extsnded  list  of  reference  to  tbose  baving  tbe  Heaters  In  use. 

HITCBI170S  &  CO.,  175  Centre  Streeti  V.T, 

Apr.  Ut.  («»«V  Dmh  North  •/ CsaM  M.) 

A-Tt-'Baaaa^  Can.  F.  HmiHiiias, 
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Thos.  H.  Xnre, 


WEATHERED  St^CHEREVOY'S 

AND  IMPROVED 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

Public  Bnildings,  Private   Dwellings,  Greenhouaes, 
Graperies,  Forcing  Pits,  Drying  Rooms,  eto. 

4-  ^-^  '^  I 


Fig.  t 
After  a  thorough  test  of  this 
Boiler  (luring  the  past  season, 
we  can  with  conftdeDce  recom- 
end  It  as  being  the  most  ef- 
ficient in  heating  up  quickly, 
mad  the  mott  eoonomicai  in 
opoaumptioQ  of  fuel  of  any 
Boiler  now  in  use.  Fig.  1  is 
an  oiitaid«  tmw.  Fig.  2  is  a 
▼ertical  section  through  the 
centre.  It  will  be  seen  by  re- 
ferring  to  the  cut  Fig.  2,  that 
the  Boiler  ii  compoeed  of  two 
domea  filled  wiUi  water  one 
within  the  other,  and  the  heat 
passing  l^etween  them. 


Fig.1 


Fig.  4 


HAOenTT  Si  Kbttl^  Florist*,  Tom bkMpaltt,  N.  T. 

Jam.  Pabu,  Florist,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

W.  C.  Stkoho,  Florist,  Brighton,  Mass. 

JoHiv  BmBOWB,  Nureerjtnan,  Fishkill,  N.  T. 

W.  T.  A  £.  Smra,  Norserjmsn.  Osoova,  N.  T. 

Tnoa  Oabtbb,  Nursenrman,  Balsigh,  N.  O. 

Wm.  Ohorltoiv,  Now  Brighton,  Ststen  Island. 

Obobob  Lbwib,  Esq.,  CannansTille,  N.  J. 

A.  F.  Smitii,  Eaq.,  Fort  Washington,  N.  T. 

U.  F.  SpAiTLDiive,  Ssq.,  BlvsrdaTo,  N.  T. 

A.  Baldwin,  Esq^  Tonkora,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  Mollbb,  Esq.,  Irrlngton,  N.  T. 

J.  Bbad,  Esq^  Hastings,  N.  Y. 

A.  C.  KxivosLAKD,  Esq.,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

HoBAOB  Qbbbv,  Esq.,  M.  D..  81ng  Sing,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  Kbkt,  Esq.,  FtehkUI,  N.  Y. 

Joa  HowLAHD,  £«q.,  Mattawan,  N.  Y. 

THOS.  W.  WEATHERED,  1 
&&0HSRIVOY.  f 


Fig.  8. 

We  would  also  call  the  at- 
tention of  gentlemen  residing 
in  the  Wetitern  States  to  our 
new  Improved  Patent  Boiler 
for  burning  wood  or  Bitumi- 
nous  Coal.  Fig.  3  lea  verti- 
cal section,  showing  the  Flat 
Water  ChaniberB  as  placed 
within  the  dome.  Fig.  4  is  the 
base  representing  the  Orate, 
tbA  water  leg,  and  the  series  of 
flat  water  chambers  within 
the  donie.  We  refer  to  the  fol- 
lowing grentlemen  who  have 
these  boilers  in  use. 


R.  B.  CoxB,  Esq.,  Poa^kMpsl^  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  WouMTX,  EMn  Astoria,  L.  t 

E.  WoouBBT,  Esq.,  Astoria,  L.  L 

JoH5  T.  Ma^btik,  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  1$.  L  "■ 

Bbadibh  JoHKtOH,  Esq.,  Islipt  L.  L 

John  Brownsov,  Esq.,  South  Oyster  Bay,  L.  L 

W.  B.  Lawbxxgb,  Em.,  Newport,  B.  I. 

Wm.  H.  Macy.  Esq,  Bye,  N.  Y. 

J.  P.  Swain,  Esq.,  Brownsville.  N.  T. 

Thos.  Eakin,  Eaq.,  Stapleton,  S.  L 

H.  Van  Nostband,  Esq.,  Bsrgea,  N.  J. 

B.  Fatton,  Esq.,  South  Bergen,  N.  J. 
D.  S.  Orboobt,  Esq^  Jersey  City. 

C.  W.  Vak  VeBST,  Esq.,  Jersey  aty. 


J.  H.  Mack  AT,  Esq.,  Jersey  City. 
A.  Crambkblaik,  Newport,  R.  L 
JeHN  Eujon,  Peoataquit,  L.  I. 


WEATHERED  &  CHEREVOT, 


Ifmo. 


117  PBIBTCB  BTBBBT,  IVew  T«rk 


IS 


REAL   ESTATE    FOU   SALE, 

Bt  PRAirCIS  MORGAN, 


For  Salt,  on  rmf  w^  Unnf ,  ¥iil  lit|I«  money  Mqiilred  In  ftdTanot. 

FOBTT-BBVlBir  BWEUIJKQS,   within  the    Oity  Limits, 
Sixteen  in  Brooklyn,  and  many  others  in  the  Sttburba. 

For  a  oompteto  Hat  of  wfaidh  sm  fhs  Fir^Hds  MotUhfy  for  the  f  reaent  moaCb,  giTing  a  daaoHp- 
tiaft  of  tlM  properties  atreatftiiBmber,  and  priee.    Alao, 

COXTlfTBY   SBATS. 

Bereral  Orantry  Seata  are  offared  In  ezehance  for  City  Properties 

I  have  alao  a  large  amoant  of  Farming  Lan<b  on  sale.  Improved  and  nnenltlvated.  In  almeal 
etery  State  In  the  Weet  and  loolb^WeaC,  far  ^Mth  &ty  VreiMrty  vlB  betaken,  or  Ihry  Goods 
at  the  loweet  importers*  prioea. 

The  Weston  Farm  JUndi  are  at  railpaa  prioaa  from  tw#ity«aTe  eantaaaaantotUirty 
doHariL  .  ^^ 

MTNmrO  XiAKDS* 

Are  olTered  for  City  Property  or  for  Dry  Ooodi. 

MONSY  TO  IiBND 

Far  a  period  of  from  one  to  tan  yean,  at  seven  per  oent.  iDtere«fc»  In  anma  ef -mm  tbowanCdel- 
lai*  np  t«  tweotywgve  thooaand.  Bat  tt  la  to  be  disUaibUy  naderslnodi  thai  It  moat  he  aeettedhf 
■Mrtfage  on  nnmcambered  productive  Seal  Estate  la  the  Citiee  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

AFABM 

la  offered  for  eight  thonaand  dollara,  tfrenty-two  miles  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  at  a  BaUmad  Bin* 
Hon  and  dally  mall ;  one  line  of  it  Is  boraered  by  a  email  river.    It  la  nerer  overflowed.    One 


half  la  in  cold vation ,  the  other  In  valuable  Umber.  The  bnfldlnn  are  eommon.  The  dwelling  la 
of  two  stories  a  weather  boarded  los  house.  A  well  of  never^fklllng  mnnlng.  water  In  the  yard. 
Several  hundred  young  bearing  peacn  treea,  about  a  hundred  apple  treea,  with  aeveral  aorea  of  a 


Bontham  expoeure  for  a  vfneyard  oleared,  and  ready  for  setting  the  vlnea  It  Is  a  limestone  sol^ 
BreiythlBiT  that  can  be  laiaed  on  a  Farm,  eaa  be  readily  aold  a  the  door  for  the  Cincinnati  mur. 
ket  The  foim  eonaista  of  one  bundled  and  six^  aorsai  Teraaa,  one  thonaand  dollara  In  hand 
when  possession  will  be  given,  as  the  owner  wlahea  to  co  Sooth,  and  engage  In  another  buslneaa, 
The  remainder  in  annuafpayments,  of  one  thousand  doilarti  with  six  per  oent.  tetereet  Oa,  psia. 
ductive  property.  »r  vacant  lots  In  New  York  or  Brooklyn  will  be  taken  in  ezohange.  Poaaea. 
lion  given  Immediately. 

To  any  one  who  dealrea  to  Uve  in  the  genial  climate  of 

On  the  old  atage  road  from  Nashville  to  Knoxville,  eitnated  on  the  Cumberland  Ifonntalna' 
a  traet  of  bind  la  offered  with  all  the  neoessary  buildinga  for  a  comfortable  beme^  1%  la  withiK 
t^fnnir  milaa  of  a  railroad,  which  eonneela  with  one  from  Nashville  leading  to  Danville  and 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  Another  road  Is  ohartered,  running  to  Nashville,  which  la  expected  to 
run  near  or  throagh  thia  traet,  which  It  Is  believed  will  atonee  double  the  value  of  the  land.  Thit 
farm  has  two  hundred  tzeee,  which  beer  the  ftneMt  and  largeat  applea  ever  exhibited  at  any  agii- 
eultural  ahow  In  the  United  Statea.  There  are  also  peach  tresa.  eherrlee,  quincea,  Ac,  with  near 
two  hundred  acrsa  of  Prairie  or  natoral  meadow,  veiy  rich,  and  can  be  onlilvaied  without  drsta- 


ing ;  wffh  springs,  atreama  and  mill  sitea.  This  form  has  six  sldsa.  all  square,  and  eontalne  F^ 
teen  Hundred  Aersa,  at  two  dollan  an  aere,  one  fourth  In  hand  and  the  remainder  in  loog  pay 
menta.  with  six  per  cent  Interest  Posseeeion  given  Immediately.  AddreaSi  Tenneaaee  Feia, 
eara  of  Box  8849.  xSTew  York.   This  Farm  is  only  offered  to  July,  let,  next 

A  GEBMAK  FAHII.Y» 

Proteatant,  acquainted  with  botany  and  vine  dressing,  is  wanted  to  take  care  of  a  Market  Oardsa 
Farm  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  aeres,  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Comfortable  dwelling,  raeedow, 
field,  and  woodland,  or  it  will  be  toescd  for  a  term  of  yeaia,  and  to  a  aatisfaetory  tenant  the  moat 
fovorlte  terma  will  be  given.    Address,  Ohio  Farm,  care  of  Box  8849,  New  York  City. 

DISEASES  OF  THl!  THBOAT  &  LUNO& 

Dn.  W.  W.  HALL,  the  Editor  of**  Hau."*  Journal  of  Health."  eonttnuea  («  for  many  yaaaa 
heretofore)  to  aive  special  attention  to  the  treatment  of  Throat  All  and  Conaumptioo,  at  his  Of* 
ice,  48  Irving  Place,  New  York,  one  block  east  of  UaioB  Square  and  Broadway,  near  Sixteenth 
Street    His  cxpeileneaa  in  theee  athnanlm  and  aa  to  disease  In  genenl,  are  embodied  In 


publications: 

**  BRONCHITIS  and  KTNDBED  DISEASES,**  now  paased  to  the  nlstfa  edltton: 
. "  OONSimPTlON."  second  edltton  •  *^^  ^-i*. 

**  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE."  the  third  edition  of  which  Is  called  for  wKhln  nine  nontba 
liter  Its  foal  tMBOL   Either  of  the  abort  TplsLirm  be  sent,  peat  pdid  lor  one  d^7WAddieeaii« 

■impiyt ^  *^  '^Pn.  V.  ir.  Mall;  New  YoA 

HALL'S  JOURNAL  OF  HEALTH" 

Is  Six  Tolumea,  endbw  with  Deeemb«.  MP9.   Bwndunlformly  in  MusHn.    Priee  81.16  eaeh, 
otir.d8  for  thd  whole. 
It  Is  believed  that  these  volumes  are  of  universal  value,  that  they  contain  aafo  and  pnetlcal  te- 
famatlon  for  aU  chMsa  of  rsadeta, and  as  they  never  advise  adeas«r  medMne,  or  any     ' 
i^ces,  they  are  of  apedal  worth  to  thoae  whose  mesMa  eve  liuHed.  or  who  Hve  « 
from  a  phyjidan,  sa  numerous  Instanoea  are  given  where  formidable  allmsBts  have  bM 
dameellc  remedies,  or  held  In  abeyanee  nnUl  competent  medical  advlee  emM  be  h«L 
/InbeoriuUoni  aro  rseelvad  br  the  Editor  I^  W«  IT,  Ball,  tf  Irving  Phie^. 

IT 


NBW  BOOKS  JUST  PUBLISHSO 

BY  CABLTON  A  PORTEJI, 

900  ]UIb«c?7-«t>Mt»  Vnr  Tork 

A  UTEW  PEOFOUKOnTG  BIBLE, 

In  which  aH  the  proper  oames  are  'divided  and  accented  as  thej  ahonld  b«  pro- 
nounced, and  a  copioos  and  original  selection  of  References  and  nooMrotts  Mtfginal 
Headings  are  given,  together  with  Introdnetions  to  each  Book,  and  nnmerona 
Tables  and  Maps. 

Bdfileotifv.  Mm  tan  ta  10  to  f7  00. 


TbiM  \b  the  eMir  one  In  print  cf  the  kind,  embradng  new  snd  hnproTed  xaps,  new  l 
MrcoM,  and  moeh  ixuttraotloii  neewBSiy  to  e  ri^ht  naKJuniton^ing  of  the  BoriptnrM— proper  dibms 
4i9idtd  sad  oeemM  m  thej  ere  to  h9pr(m&uneei, 

SKETOKES  OF  l^EW  ENGIJlND  DrvrfTEa 

Bj  Bey.  D.  Shsbmajt. 

Hm  Met,  $100. 

Qiving  trne  snd  Interesting  biogr^hical  sketches  of  the  followinff  distiiiguished  divines: 
John  Cotton,  Riohard  Muthor,  Bonr  wiilisms,  Ineraase  Mather,  CoCUm  MaUMr,  Beaser  Mather, 
John  Varham,  Jease  Lee,  JonatbHi  Kd wards,  Eiyah  Hedding,  Timothy  Dwf^it,  Wllbnr  Fuk, 
Sara  StUes,  Lemnel  Havnea,  Billy  Hibbard,  Timothy  Morrit^  Jonathan  D.  Bridge,  Kathaniel 
Bmmona,  Joshua  Growell,  George  Pickering,  Stephen  Clin. 

THE  OHEISTIAN  LAWTEB: 

Being  a  Fortridtore  of  the  lafe  and  Oharaoter  of  Wiluam  Gkobob  Bakib. 

Ua*.  Ptl6e,«100. 

This  is  a  weU-written  memoir,  and  deserres  to  be  geaendlty  read.  A  good  holldsy  gift4>0Qk 
li»r  our  legal  iHends. 

LIFE  OF  DR  ADAM  CLARKE. 

By  Bev.  J.  W.  Stbxbxdob,  M.A« 

Wlft  a  Fortnlt     ISmo^     Priee,  tl  Oa 

The  vdhaae  eonlslas  aboat  flt«  huidred  psffeir,  snd  is  ornamented  with  an  excellent  likeness  of 
ito  disttoffoished  snl^eet.  Ne  one  osn  understand  fhllr  the  great  commentator  snd  ths  seorst  of 
his  gresniess  without  reading  this  book.  It  should  be  bouffht  and  read  through  the  whole 
Church,  and  through  the  whxne  community.  The  booh  should  be  in  eveiy  llbtary,  pnbEs  sod 
private.    The  doctor  belonged  to  the  whole  world.     . 

THE  IMMOKTALITT  OF  THE  SOUL 

And  the  Final'  Ckmdition  of  the  Wlpked  (ArefhUy  eomidtredr    By  SeT.  idusr  W. 
LavDiB. 

Ubml  Trio^tlOB. 

Here  Is  a  volume  at  ones  <wmaiT,  auuB^  o^ui,  mnd  oommramo.    Thers  Ss  no  hu 
snsthftmsftt  no  bandying  of  epithets,  net  even  the  eurled  Hp  so  common  in  superior  ( 
ThsaeiltieiBsnly  suthor  haa  oanvassed the  wxraat  quwrtow  oabxtuixt  asd  OLxmrnLT, 
result  is  this  ablm  amb  wurutn  hand-book  on  the  subject"— 7!^  DiAfwoorwi^ 

^  It  is  a  work  that  will  repay  the  mo^  catML  dudy.  on  account  of  the  learning  and  profoona 
thought  it  dlspbys,  ss  weU  as  of  its  imirimtkiinfartai^»'---Jkiay  Advfriita^, 

«^  As  a  while,  it  is  worthy  of  moH  ntAisi.'*— M  T,  JB^mgdUL 


IN  nVOBl  07 

JAMES  PILE'S  DIETETIC  SALERATUS. 


EDITORIAL   NOTIOES. 


From  The  Boston  (Afa#«.)  Po$t,  Jatu  SO,  1860. 

Pole's  BaleratuB  is  the  best  preparation  for 
maliiiig  bread  and  paitry  digestible  tbat  ever  was 
uaed.  Srery  boaaekeeper  aboald  have  It,  tbat 
every  stomacb  may  know  the  comfort  of  it 

Fnm  The  JSoMion  Safwrday  Eviminf  Oazeiie, 
Feb.  U,  1857. 
Good  Brkad.— Oar  lady  readers  are  of  conrae 
Interested  in  preparing  bread,  biscnits,  and  all 
kinds  of  cake,  m  tne  manner  most  C4Niduoive  to 
health.  For  this  purpose  James  Pyle's  Dietetic 
Baleratns  is  eapedally  recommended  a*  anperior 
to  all  others.  Mucli  has  been  said  concerning 
the  imparities  in  common  Salentus,  and  we' 
think  that  cooaomora  should  at  oDoe  avail  them- 
lelves  of  a  pare  article.  Several  of  oar  firstclaas 
grocers  have  taken  hold  of  it,  and  the  mano&c- 
torer  wiU  ereDtoaltar  have  an  immenae  demand 
for  11 

From  The  New  Engldnd  Farmer,  BogtoHy 
Apra  4, 1857. 
James  Isle's  Dietetic  Raleratas  Is  attracting 
maoh  attention  among  boosekeepereforHs  qaal- 
itfefi  in  prodn<^g  light  and  healthy  bread  and 
biscuit.  Those  who  have  given  it  a  trial  speak 
in  high  terms  of  its  value  in  making  good  bread. 
O'lr  readen  will  do  well  to  try  it. 

f*r(/iA  The  Trumpet  and  Universalist  Magazine, 
Mlarch  7, 1857. 
DiBTETio  SAL*BATva.^Thls  Is  the  prodnc- 
tion  of  James  Pyle,  of  New- York,  and  Justly  de- 
serves the  patronage  of  all  consumers  that  prefer 
a  whulesome  artfclc.  ^enitns  ia  extensively 
nwd  in  New- England,  and  the  demand  for  Mr. 
Pyle's  Dietetic  wlU  be  immense.  We  always 
feel  it  our  duty  to  enconrage  a  really  deserving 
article,  and  hope  tbat  «he  grocery  trade  will  loee 
nu  time  in  bringing  tfaia  wi»in  reaoh  of  all  classes. 

From  ThE  Nortoith  (Cf.)  Cowieft  Feb.t  1866. 
A  PoBLto  BtrrtFAOTOit.— We  know  of  no 
one  more  depervingof  thi^  title  thaik James  Pyle 
of  New-York,  who,  by  the  introduction  of  his 
'' Dietetic  HalerntuB,"  will  save  mnltitodes  from 
tho  evils  arisiug  from  the  nae  ef  common  adul- 
terated Saleratas  Compftition  in  trade  fre- 
quently Induces  dealers  to  bav  the  lowest  priced 
att!clcs,  bnt  it  is  a  dangerona  conne  to  pursue 
with  our  food.  We  are  glad  that  a  strictly  pare 
aiticle  has  found  its  way  to  our  market,  and  trust 
tlut  honBekeepers  will  j>atruaixe  it.  Nearly  all 
nnr  gmc«r)'men  are  aelnng  H,  and  the  demand  it 
iucrvttiiuug. 

Fron  The  VetroU  Advertiser,  Feb.  28»  1857. 

It  is  not  ciifitomary  with  as  to  recommend 
everything  that  in  advertised  In  oar  colnnms,  but 
when  we  believe  that  an  arttole  hae  tatrinslc 
Wiitlh.  and  of  worth  to  oor  readers,  we  feel  it 
iiicumbeut  on  us  iu  do  so.  We  now  refer  to 
*  "James  Pyle's  Dietetic  Salerafna,*'  wlileli  pur- 
porfea  to  befree  ttom  the  imqpHiritiea of  oemmott 
daierataa»  so  destmctive  to  the  digestive  organa. 


8nch  an  article  is  of  vast  importance  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  everv  housekeeper  tbat  is  intertsted  In 
kaving  good  bread,  biacait»  and  cake,  ahonld 
not  ose  any  other. 

From  The  New  Bedford  Mercery,  Feb.  16,  l'^67. 
DiiTBTica. — £verT  hoosekeeper  knowa  the 
importance  of  preparing  bread,  biscoit,  cake,  and 
pastry,  hi  tbe  manner  moat  eondacive  to  health. 
For  thia  porpoee  James  Pyle'a  Dietetic  Saleratos, 
advertised  In  our  columns,  Is  particularly  re- 
commended aif  being  hamueas  to  take  faito  the 
slomaciL  It  has  already  foimd  lis  way  to  mamr 
of  onr  grocery  stores,  and  the  names  of  reapeel- 
i^le  dealen  who  are  advierlted  ibr  tiie  sale 
thereol^  an  a  gaanmty  of  its  icpntatioii. 

From  The  Ulster  RepMican,  April  S6, 1860. 
Ptlb's  Dibtbtzc  Balbkatvs.— TUa  article 
haa  been  before  the  public  for  a  little  over  three 
yearsL  In  that  time  H  baa  grewn  into  soohgtn- 
eral  nae,  that  Jamea  Pyle,  its  manaikct:-jer,  haa 
become  one  of  the  largest  manulkctarers  In  the 
CHy  of  New-York,  as  bis  large  warehooae  in 
WaablagtoiHit.  fol^  proves.  The  chief  advantage 
of  this  article  over  every  other  Salcratus,  is  its 
perfect  purity,  and  this  is  derived  from  the  great 
care  Qsed  hi  ita  manofactare.  We  publish  thia 
week  an  advertisement  and  a  M  of  tesiimoniala. 
It  is  strongly  commended  to  geneml  ose.  It  Is 
sold  at  almost  every  groeeiy  and  drag  alore 
througboat  the  country. 

From  The  Moamomth  (iV.  J)  JDemocrat,  AprU 
19,  1860. 
DiSTETIC  SaLERATUS  AMD  OOOD  BRVAtl.^ 

Those  who  have  oned  Jamea  Pyle*a  Viewie 
Suleralut  surs  that  it  is  the  purest,  best,  and 
most  economical  article  of  the  kind  in  use ;  being 
pnre  and  ftte  ftom  all  poisonoos  adoltentkins 
that  render  the  common  8aleratns  injorious  to 
health,  and  unfit  to  form  a  component  part  of  oor 
food.  Hr.  Pyte's  Raleretns  is  fbee  from  all  such 
objections.  Its  sales  are  becoming  very  exten- 
sive, and  Its  popularity  goiuing  ground  every- 
where. All  who  have  uved  it  speak  highly  in  its 
fcvor,  and  we  would  advise  those  who  have  not, 
to  give  of  it  a  trial,  and  jnc|ge  it  for  themselves. 

From  The  Oewtgo  Palladium^  March  7,  i860. 
Wholssomk  Bread.— Our  reautfrs  will  find 
in  another  column  an  adverfifiement  yf  **  DIetetie 
Saleratos/'  nanafaotared  by  ilr.  J«.s.  Pyle,  which 
ia  said  to  be  a  Fure  article,  auu  by  it'i  peculiar 
manufacture  to  be  free  fmm  t!te  adulterations  and 
impurities  wUch  render  tbe  coaimon  fialeratoa 
not  only  li^aiiona  to  the  health  but  nnpleasant, 
and  fmm  Its  want  dfstrength.  In  fact  .the  dearest 
in  market  Jir.  PyU-^  Bah-retas  ia  Mgbiy  ap. 
proved  bv  all  who  have  used  it,  lOid  its  in*  resMOg 
sales  and  great  popniaiity  bid  fair  to  ^ive  it  a 
monopoly  of  the  market  Having  no  adsHesa 
liooa,  it  ia  not  only  the  best  but  the  cheapest  ar- 
ticle of  the  kind  to  be  found  ^e  would  advise 
our  fHenda  to  liy  it  and  jM«b  fbr  ihtiiselves. 
We  sappose  tbat  it  can  be  found  in  most  vf  our 
groceriea.    **  Tbe  proof  of  the  pudding  ia.^'  4&ti. 
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The  Amarioaa  Eamo  Garden. 

Being  Prinolplei  and  Roles  for  the  Cidlare 
of  Vegetables,  Fraiti,  Flowers,  and  Shrub^ 
bery.  To  which  are  added  brief  Notes  on 
Farm  Crops,  with  a  Table  of  their  Arerags 
Prodnot  and  Chenieal  Constitaenti.  By 
Alcxakdkb  Watbox.  With  seeeml  Bkndred 
Bimtratkmt.    12mo,  MosUq,  •    -    •  $I  60 

lilb  of  Xorth  Ax&ericaA  Luwots. 

With  Dumaioiis  Ulostraiions  drawn  from 
Bpedmens  In  fhe  Oabftiet  of  the  Author. 
By  Professor  Jammi,  asiisted  by  H.  CL 
Pbkqn,  M.  D.    l2mo,  MqsIIa,  -    -    1  25 

Chaptal'g  ClL«Bistry 

Applied  to  Agriculture.  With  a  Prelimlna. 
ry  Chapter  on  the  Organization,  Structure, 
Ac.,  of  Plants,  by  Sir  HtncpsBET  Davt;  an 
Essay  on  the  Use  of  lime  as  a  Manure,  by 
M.  PiTVis  ;  with  Introductory  obserratiotts 
to  the  same,  by  Professor  Rknwick.  Trans- 
lated and  Edited  by  Rev.  Wiluam  P.  Paob. 
18mo,  Half  Sheep, 60 

Gardner's  Farmer's  Dictionary. 

▲  Vooabokry  of  the  Technical  Terms  re- 
cently introduced  into  Agriculture  and  Hor- 
ticulture ttom  various  Sciences,  and  also  a 
Oompendium  of  Practioal  Farming:  the 
latter  f^om  tho  Works  of  the  Bev.  W.  M* 
Bham,  Louoom,  Low  and  Tocatt,  and  the 
most  eminent  Ameriean  Authors.  With 
numerous  IlluBtralions.  12mo,  Muelin, 
$1  80;  8beep,extra, 1  76 

A  Treatise  on  Agrionltnre; 

Comprising  a  concise  History  of  Its  Origin 
and  Progress;  the  px'esent Condition  of  the 
Art,  Abroad  and  at  Home ;  and  the  Theory 
,  and  Practice  of  Husbandry.  By  Jobk  Ark- 
STBono.  With  Kotes,  by  Jnwa  Boal.  To 
which  is  added  a  dissertation  on  the 
Kitchen  and  Fruit  Garden.  18nK»,  Half 
Sheep, -        60 

Aflserican  Hnibandry; 

Being  a  Series  of  Essays,  &c.,  designed  for 
its  improfement.  By  Willis  GATLoao  nnd 
Ldthkb  Tdckkr.  2  Tolnmes  Itao^  Half 
Sheep, 1  00 


The  Amerioan  Poulterer's  Companion. 
A  Practical  l^catise  on  the  Breeding,  Bear- 
ing,  Fattening,  and  general  Maqagement  of 
the  various  Species  of  Domestic  Poultry. 
By  0.  N.  Bmat.  VTHh  nocsrate  and  bean- 
tifhl  Illustrations,  and  Portraits  of  Fowls 
taken  from  life.    12mo9  lA^uslin,    •  $1  26 

The  Trees  of  America. 

Native  and  Foreign,  Pfotorially  and  Botani- 
cally  Delineated,  and  Sdentiflcalty  and 
PopulariyDsserlbecl;  being  oonsideied  prin- 
cipally with  reference  to  their  Geography 
and  History;  Son  nnd  Situation ;  Propaga- 
tion  and  Culture ;  Accidents  and  Diseases ; 
Properties  and  Uses;  Economy  hi  the  Arts; 
Introduction  into  Commerce;  and  their 
Application  in  Useful  and  Ornamental  Plan- 
tations. ByD.  J.  Bnowmi.  ninstrated  by 
numerous  Engravings.   8vo,  Maslhi,    4  60 

The  Parmer's  Instmctor. 
Consisting  of  Essays,  Practical  Directions, 
and  Hints  for  the  Idaoagement  of  the  Fann 
and  the  Garden.    By  the  late  Judge  Bol. 
2  vols.  l6mo,  Half  Sheep, ....     1  00 

The  Fanner's  Companien ; 

Or,  Essays  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
American  Husbandry.  With  the  Address 
prsfared  to  be  delivered  belore  the  Agri 
cultural  and  Horticultnial  Sodetics  of  New 
Haven  Gonnty,  Omneeticut.  And  an  Ap- 
pendix, containing  Tables,  -and  other  Mat- 
ter useful  to  the  Fftrmer.  By  the  late  Judge 
Bdbi..  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Eulogy 
on  the  life  and  Character  of  Bdil,  by 
AmosDsak.    12mo,  Husltn,   -    -    -        76 

Beck's  Botany  of  the  United  States. 

The  Botany  of  the  United  States,  Korth  of 
Va.  eomprlsing  tescripiion^  of  Flowering 
and  fem-llke  Plants  hitherto  found  in  those 
States,  arranged  aocording  to  the  Natural 
System.  With  a  Synopsis  of  the  Genera 
according  to  the  linnsan  System,  a  Sketch 
of  the  Rudiments  of  BotMiy,&e.  By  Liwis 
C.  BiGK.  12mo,  Hub.,  f  1  25 ;  Sheep,  1  60 
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GENESEE  VALLEY  NURSERIES, 

ROGHESTCR,    NEW    YORK. 


FROST  &  CO.,  Proprietors  of  the  Genesee  Valley 
Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  T., 

Offer  for  sale  for  the  Autumn  of  1860,  and  Spring  of  1861,  one  of  the  lar- 
gest stocks  of  STANDARD  AND  DWARF  FRUIT-TREES,  SMALL  FRUIT, 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  PLANTS,  &c.,  in  the  United  States.  Our 
grounds  at  the  present  time  contain  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres ^ 
devoted  entirely  to  the  cultivation  of  Trees  and  Plants.  ' 

Our  stock  is  so  extensive  in  the  different  departments,  that  we  arc  enabled 
to  furnish  the  entire  orders  of  our  correspondents  for  the  different  kinds,  of 
the  best  quality,  and  at  the  lowest  market  prices.  Trees  and  plants  are 
packed  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  reach  the  more  distant  parts  of  tlie 
United  States,  in  good  order. 

Orders  from  Nurserymen,  Dealers  and  others,  who  may  wish  to  buy  in 
large  quantities,  are  executed  with  care  and  dispatch,  and  also  the  smallest 
orders. 


CATALOGUES. 

The  following  Catalogues  contain  full  particulars  of  the  stock  in  the  dif- 
ferent departments,  and  will  be  furnished  gratis,  to  all  applicants  who 
enclose  a  postage  stamp  for  each. 

No.  1.    Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits. 

No.  2.    Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Omamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc. 

No.  3.  Catalogues  of  Dahlias,  Verbenas,  Greenhouse  and  Bedding 
Plants  for  Autumn,  1860,  and  Spring,  1861. 

No.  4.  'Wholesale  Catalogue  or  Trade  List,  fbr  Nurserymen,  Deal- 
ers and  others,  who  wish  to  buy  in  large  quantities,  for 
Autumn,  1860. 

No.  6.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Flowering  Bulbs,  for  Autumn  of 
1860. 


Address, 


GENESEE  VALLEY  NURSERIES, 


ROCHESTER,  IV.  Y. 


TUENIP  SEED!!  TURNIP  SEED!! 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO.,  15  John  St.,  N.  Y., 

Offer  to  the  Trade  and  others,  the  following  varieties  of  TURNIP  SEED,  all 
of  which  they  warrant  of  the  same  superior  quality  as  have  heretofore  given 
such  universal  satisfaction.  ^— ^ 

Early  White  Dutch,     - 

Red  Top  Strap  Leaf,  - 

Bed  Top,   .... 

White  Strap  Leaf  Flat, 

White  French,  (extra); 

Large  White  Globe,  - 

Large  White  Norfolk, 

Long  White  Tankard,- 

Swan's  Egg, 

Vertue's  Long  White, 

Green  Globe, 

Waite's  Eclipse, 

Yellow  Malta, 

Yellow  Finland, 

Yellow  Stone, 

Robson's  Golden  Ball, 

Yellow  Aberdeen,       -      -      - 

Long  Yellow  French,  - 

Dale's  Hybrid,     -      -      -      - 

Improved  Bnta  Baga,  (American) 

Skirving's    ditto,  - 

Purple  Top,   do., 

Marshall's  Purple  Top,  do. 

Bullock's  Heart,  do. 

Dickson's  Improved  do. 

Laing's  do.  (extra), 

Ashcroffc's      do. 
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Bound  and  Prickly  Spinach,  each     -       -  50         " 

Corn  Sallad  or  Fetticus,  -       -       -       -     1  00         " 

Bose  Colored  Chinese  Winter  Badish,  20c.  per  oz«;  $1.50  per  lb 
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Annuals  in  |0ts. 

O.ME  of  our  readers,  especially  among  the  old 
deners,  may  not  be  inclined  to  regard  annu- 
als with  much  favor  as  winter-blooming 
plants;  their  favorites  are  the  substantial 
-,  hard-wooded  plants.  In  addition  to  a  cer- 
tain prejudice,  which  we  esteem  misplaced, 
-  they  look  upon  annuals  in  the  greenhouse 
as  altogether  unworthy  of  their  skill ;  they 
will  do  well  enough  in  the  border,  but 
nowhere  else  ;  and  almost  the  only  exception 
(*y  will  admit  is  Mignonnette,  for  the  sake 
its  fragrance.  We  do  not  say  that  all  of 
them  feel  thus  on  the  subject,  and  we  only 
the  case  for  the  purpose  of  adding,  that  skill, 
c,  and  taste  are  just  as  necessary  to  grow 
well  as  any  hard-wooded  plants  whatever  ; 
antl  the  jitung  amateur  especially  will  do  well  to  bear 
the  fact  in  mind.  It  is  not  the  rarity  of  a  plant,  or  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  perennial,  that  gives  it  its  chief  value,  but 
it  is  rather  its  intrinsic  beauty,  and  its  adaptedness  to  the  purposes  of 
ornamentation :  we  are  quite  too  apt  to  seek  the  rare  and  costly,  to  the  utter 
neglect  of  many  old  and  beautiful  plants  within  the  reach  of  all  :  the  former 
should  be  sought  discriminatingly,  but  the  latter  should  not  be  neglected. 
The  associations  which  cluster  around  the  flowers  of  our  3'oulh  with  so  much 
tenderness,  should  secure  for  them  a  place  in  our  most  mature  afifections. 

One  of  our  chief  objects  in  having  a  greenhouse  at  all,  and  one  in  which 
failures  are  by  no  means  unfrequent,  is  to  till  it  during  the  winter  months 
with  such  a  collection  of  plants  as  shall  give  it  a  gay  and  cheerful  appear- 
ance, and  afford  us  the  means  of  a  pleasant  recreation  and  study  ;  we  say 
study,  for  we  have  little  respect  for  a  man  who  can  go  through  a  collection 
of  plants  without  leaving  them  wiser  and  better  than  when  he  entered.  We 
can  give  additional  variety  to  this  source  of  enjoyment  by  growing  during 
the  winter  months  some  choice  annuals,  many  of  which  are  admirably  adapted 
to  this  purpose  ;  some  of  them,  indeed,  for  beauty  of  flower,  foliage,  and 
form,  will  compare  favorably,  when  well  grown,  with  the  choicest  of  t)ur 
hard-wooded  plants.  We  have  grown  them  for  many  3'ears,  aud  each  suc- 
cessive year  has  increased  our  love  of  them.  They  are  both  beautiful  and 
appropriate,  and  commend  themselves  admiringly  to  the  amateur.  Among 
a  considet'Hble  number  suitable  for  ornamenting  the  greenhouse,  we  would 
name  the  Cullinaia  bicolor  and  mvlticolor;  Schizanthus  Grahamiy  Hookerii^ 
JPriestii,  &c. ;  Lobelia  gracilis  and  ramosa  ;  Alys9Vfn  tnaritimum ;  Reseda 
odorata,  or  Mignonnette  ;  Clarkea  nere{folia  and  margirtata;  Iberia  spet^iosa, 
aniara^  and  umbellata  ;  Mathiola^  ten-week  stock  ;  Nemophila  grandijiora^ 
maculata,  kc. ;  Rhodantke  Manglesn,  Acroclinium  roseum^  Senecio  elegnna, 
Ageratum  Mtxicanum,  and  Whitlavia  grcmdiflora.  We  have  named  them 
in   the  order  in  which  we  prefer  them  ;  and  we  will  take  occasion  to  say 
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that  we  doubt  whether  the  California  annuals  can  be  grown  in  perfection 
here  except  in  the  greenhouse  ;  the  Oollinsia  bicolor,  for  example,  in  the 
greenhouse  and  in  the  open  border,  would  hardly  seem  to  be  one  and  tlie 
same  pls^nt. 

Our  young  readers  will  probably  be  glad  to  know  the  best  mode  of  grow- 
ing these  annuals,  and  we  will  try  to  tell  them.  Any  light  rich  soil  will 
do  to  start  the  seed  in  ;  and  if  not  already  light  enough,  it  may  be  made 
80  by  the  addition  of  sand.  Shallow  boxes  about  a  foot  square,  or  of  any 
convenient  size,  are  better  than  pots  ;  they  may  be  made  of  planed  boards, 
or  of  any  rough  stuff,  and  should  have  in  the  bottom  one  or  more  holes, 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  to  carry  off  the  surplus  water ;  these  holes  should 
be  covered  with  a  piece  of  broken  pot.  Break  the  earth  up  fine,  fill  the 
boxes,  and  settle  the  earth  by  knocking  on  the  side  of  the  box.  Draw  drills 
two  inches  apart,  and  varying  in  depth  according  to  the  size  of  the  seed. 
The  smallest  of  the  seed  above  named,  the  Lobelia,  should  be  sown  nearly 
on  the  surface,  having  just  enough  earth  on  them  to  keep  them  in  place  ; 
the  largest  should  not  be  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  when  covered. 
One  or  more  drills  may  be  devoted  to  the  same  kind  of  seed,  according  to 
the  number  of  plants  wanted.  It  is  best  to  sow  the  seed  moderately  thick, 
since  much  of  that  bought  at  the  stores  is  often  imperfect ;  it  is  a  very  sim- 
ple matter  to  thin  the  plants  out  if  too  thick,  which  is  not  apt  to  be  the  case, 
since  they  are  very  soon  to  be  transplanted.  When  the  seeds  are  sown,  press 
the  earth  upon  them  moderately  hard  with  a  piece  of  board,  or  the  bottom 
of  a  flower  pot,  which  will  cause  them  to  vegetate  sooner  and  more  uni- 
formly. As  soon  as  the  seed  is  sown,  the  boxes  should  be  well  watered, 
using  for  this  purpose  a  watering  pot  with  a  finely-pierced  rose ;  the  water- 
ing must  be  attended  to  daily,  never  allowing  the  earth  to  become  too  dry, 
or  soddened  wiUi  water.  The  boxes  should,  if  convenient,  be  protected  from 
heavy  rains  uiitil  the  seeds  break  through,  when  they  should  be  freely  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  to  make  the  plants  stocky  and  strong.  It  is  best  to  keep 
the  boxes  out  of  doors  till  the  weather  becomes  too  cool  for  the  plants  ;  if 
they  have  been  pricked  into  pots,  keep  the  pots  out  of  doors,  except  a  few 
for  early  blooming. 

Having  sown  the  seed,  the  next  step  will  be  to  prepare  a  suitable  compost 
for  growing  the  plants  in.  This  may  be  made  of  two  parts  of  rotted  sod  or 
good  loam,  one  part  of  vegetable  mould,  and  one  part  of  fine  old  manure, 
with  sand  enough  to  make  it  tolerably  light  If  charcoal  dust  can  be  pro- 
cure^ it  may  be  used  freely  with  the  best  results.  This  compost  should  be 
laid  up  in  a  heap  in  some  sheltered  place,  frequently  turned,  and  not  allowed 
to  become  dry.  Pots  varying  in  size  from  two  and  a  half  to  seven  inches  in 
•diameter  should  be  got  together,  and  cleaned.  As  soon  as  the  3*oung  plants 
have  taken  on  two  or  three  leaves,  they  should  be  taken  up,  and  put  in  the 
smallest  pots  singly,  except  the  Lobelia,  of  which  from  one  to  half  a  dozen 
plants  may  be  put  in  each  pot.  Proceed  as  follows  :  cover  the  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pots  with  a  piece  of  clam-shell  or  broken  pot,  and  fill  them 
with  the  compost  before  named,  settling  it  by  gently  pressing  it  with  the 
thumb.  Take  a  trowel,  lift  out  some  of  the  plants,  and  separate  them  care- 
fully ;  with  the  thumb  and  fore  finger  of  the  left  hand,  take  up  one  of  the 
plants  by  the  largest  leaf,  make  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  pot  with  a 
rounded  stick,  drop  in  the  roots  of  the  plant  nearly  to  the  seed  leaves,  aild 
draw  the  earth  to  and  around  the  roots  with  the  stick,  settling  the  whole  by 
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knocking  the  bottom  of  the  pot  on  the  table.  The  hole  should  be  deep  and 
large  enough  to  admit  the  roots.  In  some  cases,  where  the  plants  are  older 
and  the  roots  of  some  size,  the  pot  should  be  partly  filled  with  dirt,  the  plant 
h<?ld  as  before,  and  the  dirt  gradually  filled  in  around  and  between  the  roots 
with  the  right  hand.  If  there  should  be  more  plants  than  are  wanted  for  pres- 
ent use,  they  can  be  disposed  of  by  placing  three  in  a  pot,  but  close  to  the 
sides  instead  of  the  middle  ;  they  can  then  be  readily  separated  if  subse- 
quently used.  As  s5on  as  pricked  out,  the  plants  should  be  well  watered, 
and  the  pots  set  in  the  shade  for  a  few  da3*8,  or  till  the  plants  begin  to  grow. 
The  watering  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  always  giving  enough  water 
to  go  through  the  pot.  A  succession  of  bloom  may  be  obtained  by  sowing 
seed  at  intervals,  or  by  bringing  forward  a  few  pots  at  a  time  ;  but  all  the 
plants  before  named,  when  once  in  bloom,  will  remain  so  for  a  long  time. 
Seed  may  be  sown  during  the  month  of  August,  and  even  September  will 
not  be  too  late  ;  Alyssum  and  Mignonnette  may  be  sown  at  intervals  during 
the  month  for  late  bloom.  The  plants  should  be  left  out  of  doors  until  there 
is  danger  of  frost,  when  they  should  be  placed  in  a  light  and  airy  part  of 
the  greenhouse. 

Having  the  young  plants  established  in  small  pots,  our  object  is  to  keep 
them  growing  uninterruptedly  to  the  time  of  flowering,  by  which  means  we 
obtain  large,  well-formed,  and  vigorous  plants.  As  soon  as  the  small  pots 
have  become  filled  with  roots,  which  may  generally  be  known  by  the  latter 
running  through  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  the  plants  should  be  re- 
potted ;  and  at  this  point  some  variations  will  take  place  in  the  treatment 
Schizanthus,  Clarkea,  Mathiola,  Senecio,  Ageratum,  and  Whitlavia,  fihould 
be  shifted  into  four-inch  pots  ;  so,  also,  should  a  part  of  Collinsia,  Rhodanthe, 
Acroclinium,  Nemophila,  and  Lobelia ;  and  another  portion  of  these  latter 
may  be  put  in  seven-inch  pots,  three  plants  in  each,  where  they  are  to 
remain  and  bloom.  Alyssum,  Mignonnette,  and  Iberis  may  be  shifted  into 
five  or  six-inch  pots,  with  from  three  to  six  plants  in  each.  The  "shifting" 
is  done  as  follows  :  place  the  left  hand  over  the  top  of  the  pot  with  the  plant 
between  the  first  and  second  finger  ;  take  hold  of  the  pot  with  the  right 
hand,  invert  the  pot,  and  knock  the  rim  gently  on  the  edge  of  the  table  ;  the 
ball  of  earth  will  come  out  entire,  being  held  together  by  the  roots  ;  but  it 
must  nevertheless  be  handled  very  carefully.  A  little  practice  will  make 
the  operation  comparatively  easy.  Cover  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  large 
pot  as  before  directed,  and  put  in  a  layer  of  small  pieces  of  charcoal,  peb- 
bles, or  potsherds  for  drainage  ;  then  put  in  some  earth  and  shake  it  down  ; 
there  should  be  just  as  much  earth  in  the  bottom  as  will  be  necessary, 
when  the  ball  is  placed  in  it,  to  bring  the  top  of  the  latter  within  about  half 
an  inch  of  the  top  of  the  pot ;  the  vacant  space  around  the  ball  is  then  to  be 
filled  in,  and  the  earth  pressed  down  with  a  moderate  degree  of  firmness, 
but  not  packed.  Shading  will  not  be  necessary  after  this  repotting.  The 
soil  for  the  Rhodanthe,  Acroclinium,  Lobelia,  and  Mignonnette  should  have 
an  additional  quantity  of  sand  added  to  it. 

The  after  treatment  will  be  somewhat  as  follows  :  Watering  must  be  at- 
tended to,  and  the  plants  never  allowed  to  wilt  for  want  of  water,  or  the 
foliage  will  turn  brown  and  drop  off.  Acroclinium  will  need  frequent  and 
abundant  supplies  of  water  when  in  bloom  :  make  it  a  rule,  when  watering, 
to  give  enough  to  go  entirely  through  the  pot ;  on  this,  success  in  no  small 
measure  depends.    The  plants  must  not  be  crowded  together  ;  they  must 
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hare  room  enough  for  the  growth  of  their  laterals,  and  be  staked  and  tied 
as  growth  progresses.  The  earth  on  the  surface  must  be  occasionally  stir- 
red, and  the  pots  kept  clean  by  washing  if  necessary.  An  occasional  water- 
ing  with  lime  water  will  destroy  worms  and  insects  in  the  soil,  and  benefit 
the  plants  ;  and  manure  water  applied  sparingly  will  also  be  beneficial,  but 
we  do  not  recommend  guano.  A  few  of  the  plants  may  be  left  in  the  four- 
inch  pots  for  early  bloom  ;  but  the  principal  part  of  them  should  be  shifted 
into  six  or  seven-inch  pots  before  they  become  pot  bound  ;  this  is  necessary 
to  secure  large  and  handsome  plants.  If  they  become  pot  bound,  the  growth 
will  be  checked,  and  the  plants  break  into  bloom  too  soon.  Lobelia  gracilis 
is  a  trailing  plant,  and  should  be  allowed  to  hang  over  the  sides  of  the  pot, 
and  the  pot  hung  up  ;  and  that  is  also  a  good  way  of  growing  the  Nemoph- 
ila.  Lobelia  ramoaa  may  be  tied  to  a  small  btake.  Alyssum,  when  grown 
singly,  should  be  tied  up  ;  otherwise  not ;  and  so  of  Mignonnette.  All  the 
others  should  be  staked.  Collinsia  bicolor,  when  well  grown,  is  a  splendid 
winter-blooming  plant,  the  most  beautiful,  in  our  estimation,  of  all  those  we 
have  named.  But  our  article  has  reached  such  a  length  that  we  must  stop 
for  the  present. 

We  make  no  apology  for  the  above  details.  We  are  constantly  in  receipt 
of  letters  which  convince  us  that  just  such  details  are  what  a  large  number 
of  our  readers  need,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  furnish  them;  even  some  "old 
hands ^  may  not  find  them  altogether  uninteresting.  We  can  not  forget  that 
there  was  a  time  when  details  like  these  possessed  more  interest  for  us  than 
the  pages  of  a  highly  wrought  romance.  Let  us  "  not  despise  the  day  of 
small  things.^ 
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NATIVE   WINES   AND    TEMPERANCE. 

BT   REV.  A.  D.  6RIDLKY,  CUNTON,  K.  Y. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  interest  now  so  widely  felt  in  grape-culture. 
New  seedlings  of  merit  are  introduced  every  few  years,  and  acres  upon 
acres  of  approved  varieties  are  annually  planted.  Of  course,  these  vines 
are  not  all  intended  for  raising  table-grapes :  a  large  proportion  are  dc> 
signed  for  the  manufacture  of  wine.  Heretofore,  our  central  States,  in  the 
latitude  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  have  produced  nearly  all  the  wines  of  this 
country  ;  but  with  the  introduction  lately  of  superior  grapes  ripening  in 
August  and  September,  vineyards  have  sprung  up  all  over  the  North,  and 
good  domestic  wine  is  found  in  almost  every  market.  Professed  wine-tasters, 
familiar  with  the  best  vintages  of  Europe,  may  tell  us  that  American 
wines  are  only  sirups  or  cordials  ;  and  the  French  may  laugh  at  our  "  bad 
enough  pi^[uette,  as  compared  with  the  foaming  wines  of  Epernay  ;"  but  so 
long  as  we  can  get  the  pure  juice  of  the  Catawba,  Diana,  and  Delaware 
grapes,  we,  in  our  simplicity,  shall  be  very  well  satisfied. 

VVe  do  sincerely  rejoice  in  the  introduction  of  pure  native  wines.  It  gratr 
ifics  our  national  pride.  Ere  long  this  manufacture  may  become  a  source  of 
national  wealth.  Possibly,  too,  it  may  contribute  to  the  national  morality. 
For  surely,  if  Brother  Jonathan  must  drink  a  certain  amount  of  intoxicating 
liquors  annually,  it  were  better  that  he  should  drink  that  which  is  reasonably 
pure,  than  the  adulterated  and  vile  mixturei  now  so  common.   For  medicinal 
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and  sacramental  purposes,  at  least,  it  is  important  to  have  an  article  whose 
purity  is  beyond  suspicion. 

We  somewhat  question,  however,  the  soundness  of  the  above  argument  in 
reference  to  the  national  morality,  and  beg  leave  to  state  our  misgivings. 
Surely,  the  readers  of  the  Horticulturist  will  indulge  the  writer  in  this,  even 
if  they  are  of  a  contrary  mind,  since  the  other  side  of  the  question  has  been 
8o  often  presented  in  these  pages.  At  least,  let  us  look  at  both  sides,  and 
then  judge. 

1.  In  favor  of  the  manufacture  and  general  use  of  pure  wine,  we  are  told 
that  it  can  not  be  essentially  immoral.  Does  not  the  Bible  speak  of  "  wine 
that  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man  ?''  Remember,  also,  the  Saviour's  miracle 
at  the  wedding.  St.  Paul  counselled  Timothy  to  "  use  a  little  wine  for  his 
stomach's  sake  and  his  often  infirmities.''  Such  expressions  would  not  be 
used  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  if  the  drinking  of  good  wines  were  inconsis- 
tent with  health  and  morality. 

Moreover,  if  it  be  true  that  impure  wines  inflame  the  blood  and  kindle  an 
artificial  excitement,  injurious  alike  to  body  and  soul.it  is  yet  also  true  that 
pure  wine  exhilarates  and  strengthens  man,  and  contributes  to  the  develop- 
ment of  all  his  faculties.  As  long  ago  as  Plato's  time,  it  was  called  "  the 
milk  of  old  age."  And  the  Italians  have  wrought  the  saying  into  a  proverb, 
"  Milk  is  the  wine  of  youth,  but  pure  wine  is  the  milk  of  old  age."  All  ex- 
perience shows  that  man  craves  and  will  use  some  kind  of  stimulant :  it 
may  be  tea,  or  coffee,  or  tobacco,  or  betel-nut,  or  opium,  or  rum,  beer,  cider, 
wine  ;  whether  he  rightfully  or  wrongfully  craves  it,  we  do  not  now  inquire, 
but  the  fact  remains,  that  he  desires  it,  and  will  have  it.  The  simple  and 
practical  question  therefore  is,  What  shall  that  stimulant  be  ?  Shall  it  be 
the  vile  compounds  which  nearly  all  the  malt  and  alcoholic  liquors  now  in 
market  confessedl}'  are,  or  shall  it  be  pure  wine,  from  native  grapes  7 

Another  argument  is  drawn  from  the  moral  condition  of  the  wine  producing 
districts  of  Europe.  There,  it  is  said,  the  common  people  make  daily  use  of 
the  light  native  wines  of  the  country,  yet  are  seldom  intoxicated,  and  do  not 
fall  into  the  other  degrading  vices  which  prevail  among  the  rum-drinking 
populations  of  our  own  country.  Hence  the  inference,  that  if  pure,  innocuous 
wines  were  manufactured  abundantly  here,  and  made  so  cheap  that  all 
classes  could  use  them,  they  would  drive  the  fiery,  alcoholic  liquors,  and  all 
artificial  mixtures  from  the  market,  and  so  would  promote  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance and  general  morality  ;  yea,  much  more  efficiently  than  "  Maine 
laws,"  or  any  other  legal  restrictions  or  voluntary  societies. 

2.  But  many  persons  hold  an  opposite  opinion,  and  maintain  it  in  words 
like  these  :  Whether  wine  drinking  is  inherently  wrong  or  not,  it  is  a  fact 
that  all  the  drunkenness  in  the  world  for  the  first  five  thousand  years  was 
produced  by  wine.  The  first  man  who  planted  a  vineyard,  fell  into  shameful 
intoxication  by  the  simple  use  of  his  own  pure  native  wines.  Lot  made  a 
beast  of  himself  by  the  same  means.  Alexander  the  Great  murdered  his 
own  friend,  and  afterward  committed  suicide,  under  the  influence  of  this  pro- 
posed remedy  for  intemperance.  Timothy  may  take  a  little  wine  as  a  med- 
icine, unquestionably  with  good  effect,  but  let  him  remember  that  to  use  it 
as  a  beverage  is  a  hazardous  indulgence. 

The  plea  that  men  will  use  some  stimulating  drink,  and  therefore  should 
be  provided  with  a  cheap  and  good  article,  reminds  us  of  an  anecdote  related 
years  ago  in  this  journal  by  a  leading  vigneron  of  Cincinnati :  "  Father  Mul 
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rooney,  a  Catholic  priest  in  one  of  our  western  towns,  had  a  hard  set  in  his 
parish  to  deal  with  ;  a  frolicking,  drinking  congregation  as  could  be  found  in 
the  suburbs  of  any  city,  and  they  fairly  worried  the  life  out  of  him.  At  last, 
after  a  strong  temperance  exhortation,  which  he  found  would  have  no  effect, 
he  closed  as  follows  :  Now  I  am  afraid  all  this  admonition  will  be  thrown 
away  on  you,  ye  hardened  sinners.  You  know  you  have  been  vexing  the 
very  life  out  o'  me,  you  hathen,  and  sorra  the  bit  do  I  belave  you'll  heed  it : 
so,  if  you  toill  drink,  and  make  brute  bastes  of  yourselves,  go  to  Barney 
Coyles  ;  he  is  a  dacent  lad,  and  keeps  the  best  liquors  in  the  town  I^ 

If  it  be  true  that  the  peasantry  of  southern  Europe — a  quiet  and  corapar- 
atively  unenterprising  people — drink  their  pint  of  light  wine  daily,  with- 
out falling  into  habits  of  inebriety,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  such  would 
be  the  case  in  the  colder  and  more  fickle  climate  of  this  country,  and  among 
a  people  of  so  excitable  a  temperament  as  our  own.  The  habit  once  formed 
of  using  a  beverage  with  only  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  would  lead 
on  to  the  use  of  stronger  liquors.  Well  has  one  observed  :  "  We  might  as 
well  say  that  vineyards  would  make  our  people  eat  less  meat,  less  corn  and 
pork,  because  the  residents  of  European  wine-districts  are  known  to  be  ad- 
dicted to  a  vegetable  diet.  •  *  *  *  in  this  land  everything  tends  to 
excitement.  Men  live  upon  a  higher  key,  and  live  faster,  and  live  much 
more  full  of  exhilaration  than  the  same  classes  do  in  foreign  lands.  Our 
people  drink  not  for  the  taste,  but  for  the  excitement  of  liquor  ;  and  so  that 
wine,  beer,  or  whisky  will  bring  them  up  to  the  right  key,  the  question  of 
unwholesomeness  is  quite  unimportant."     (JST  W,  Beecher,) 

But  it  is  not  true  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  wine-producing  regions  of 
Europe  are  not  addicted  to  intemperance.  Certain  pleasure  travellers,  flying 
over  "  the  grand  tour"  of  the  continent,  visiting  only  museums  of  art,  classic 
ruins,  and  the  splendid  public  squares  of  cities,  come  homo  to  tell  us  of  the 
morality  of  the  peasants  of  Europe  !  Little  do  they  know  about  it.  Other 
travellers,  journeying  more  at  leisure,  and  making  special  inquiries  into  the 
condition  of  the  common  people,  both  in  the  country  and  in  the  lanes  of 
cities,  come  home  with  a  different  story.  They  speak  of  poverty,  ignorance, 
idleness,  and  vice  in  all  its  forms  ;  and  as  traceable  mainly  to  this  very 
habit  of  wine  drinking. 

Louis  Philippe,  while  king  of  France,  stated  to  a  distinguished  American 
philanthropist,  that  "  the  drunkenness  of  France  was  on  wine."  His  son 
added,  that  "  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  France,  could  all  the  grape-vines  be 
destroyed,  except  so  far  as  their  products  could  be  used  for  food." 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  observed  to  the  same  gentleman,  that  the  frequent 
want  of  subordination  in  the  French  army  could  be  traced  to  the  daily  use  of 
wine,  "  and  most  of  the  crime  and  poverty  in  the  country,  especially  in  the 
wine-districts,  to  the  same  cause." 

James  Fennimore  Cooper  declares  :  "I  came  to  Europe  under  the  impres- 
pion  that  there  was  more  drunkenness  among  us  than  in  any  other  country, 
England,  perhaps,  excepted.  A  residence  of  six  months  in  Paris  changed 
my  views  entirely.  I  have  taken  unbelievers  with  me  into  the  streets,  and 
have  never  failed  to  convince  them  of  their  mistake  in  the  course  of  an 
hour.  On  one  occasion,  we  passed  thirteen  drunken  men  in  one  hour.  •  •  • 
In  passing  between  Paris  and  London,  I  have  been  more  struck  by  drunk- 
enness in  the  streets  of  the  former  city,  than  in  those  of  the  latter." 

The  sculptor,  Horatio  Greenongh,  in  writing  from  Florence,  some  twenty 


3'ear8  ago,  said  :  **  Many  of  the  more  thinking  and  prudent  Italians  abstain 
from  the  iisc  of  wine  ;  several  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  are  opposed 
to  its  use.  When  I  assure  you  that  one  fifth,  and  sometimes  one  fourth  of 
the  earnings  of  the  laborers  are  expended  in  wine,  you  may  form  some  idea 
as  to  its  probable  influence  on  their  thrift  and  health." 

Lord  Acton,  once  Supreme  Judge  of  Rome,  assured  an  American  traveller 
that  "  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  crime  in  Rome  originated  in  the  use  of  wine." 

Mr.  R.  S.  Fay,  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  once  declared  at  an  agricultural  meeting 
in  Boston,  that  he  "  had  never  seen  so  much  intemperance  in  New  England, 
as  he  had  within  sight  of  the  Pyrenees." 

The  argument  drawn  from  the  morality  of  wine-growing  districts  of 
Europe  will  hardly  bear  handling  :  it  falls  to  pieces.  But,  supposing  that 
pure  wines  would  answer  the  end  proposed,  viz.,  as  a  preventive  of  intem- 
perance, is  it  probable  that  they  could  be  manufactured  in  this  country  at 
so  low  a  cost  as  to  bring  them  within  reach  of  the  common  people  ?  Wo 
greatly  question  it.  And  again,  if  they  could,  have  we  any  assurance  that 
native  wines  would  be  less  liable  to  adulteration  than  the  foreign  confessedly 
are,  or  than  native  spirituous  liquors  are  ?  No  one  can  deny  that  adultera- 
tion of  wine  is  common  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  Rev.  Dr.  Baird,  an  extensive 
traveller  on  the  continent,  and  a  close  observer,  says  that  ''pure  wine  can 
seldom  be  found  except  at  the  vineyards,  and  that  adulteration  is  all  but 
universal."  Greenough  says  that  the  wines  of  Italy  are  seldom  found  pure  ; 
"for,  although  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape  can  sometimes  be  furnished  at 
about  one  cent  a  bottle,  yet  all  who  have  studied  the  matter  know  that  the 
retailers  choose  to  gain  a  profit  by  the  addition  of  water  and  drugs,  that 
will  maintain  the  color,  body,  bouquet,  and  intoxicating  qualities  it  originally 
possessed."  And  if  wine,  which  can  be  made  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  is  adul- 
terated for  a  profit,  will  our  own  more  costly  article  fare  better?  It  is 
notorious  that  the  wines  of  certain  American  merchants,  extensively  adver- 
tised as  pure,  and  made  from  native  grapes,  will  not  bear  the  test  of  chemi- 
cal analysis.  If  adulterated  wines  will  pay  the  manufacturer  better  than 
pure,  we  may  rest  assured  that  such  wines  will  be  made. 

Such,  in  substance,  are  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  this  question. 
The  writer  of  this  article  does  not  undertake  now  to  pronounce  judgment 
upon  them.  Meanwhile,  he  earnestly  recommends  the  home  manufacture  of 
wine  for  medicinal  and  sacramental  purposes,  and  the  extensive  culture  of 
grapes  for  the  table. 

[A  question,  this,  of  grand  importance,  whether  viewed  in  its  commercial 
or  moral  aspect ;  one,  too,  that  ought  to  be  met  early  and  fairly.  We  have 
considered  the  subject  seriously  in  all  its  bearings,  and  our  present  convic- 
tion is,  that  the  introduction  of  pure  American  wines  will  tend  to  lessen  the 
evils  of  intemperance,  and  it  is  this  conviction  which  has  caused  us  to  speak 
encouragingly  of  their  manufacture.  This  is  one  of  those  questions  which 
we  are  not  willing  to  treat  of  in  a  commercial  aspect  alone,  however  much 
wealth  it  might  put  in  our  coffers  ;  its  moral  bearings  are  too  overwhelming 
to  be  lost  sight  of  for  a  moment.  We  nevertheless  believe,  that  to  accom- 
plish any  practical  good,  we  must,  in  our  philanthropic  enterprises,  deal 
with  mankind  as  we  find  them  ;  and  if  we  can  not  do  all  the  good  we  would, 
let  us  do  what  we  can.  We  thank  Mr.  Gridley  for  having  started  the  sub 
wc  can  at  least  promise  him  to  keep  it  open. — Ed.] 
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LANDSCAPE  ENGINEERING  AND   GARDENING.— II. 

BY    GEO.  E.  WOODWARD,  CIVIL   AND   LAKD8CAPB   ENOINBER,  29   BROADWAY,  N.  T. 

There  can  not  be  anything  more  commendable  than  that  spirit  which  in- 
dnccH  118  to  ornament  and  embellish  our  country  homes,  and  draw  around  us 
tliose  tasteful  elegances  which  so  properly  belong  to  country  life  ;  nor  is 
there  anything  which  so  fully  illustrates  the  position,  tastes,  and  wealth  of 
its  owners,  as  a  well-designed  and  well-kept  country  seat. 

The  high  standard  now  reached  in  the  progress  of  Landscape  Art,  and 
the  increasing  interest  that  is  being  shown  in  the  construction  of  public 
parks,  rural  cemeteries,  &c.,  is  an  evidence  of  our  appreciation  of  the  beauti- 
ful, and  that  rural  enjoyments  are  not  limited  to  but  few  of  the  residents  of 
our  large  cities.  The  public  taste  is  being  educated  every  day,  by  opening 
to  all  the  finest  models  known  of  landscape  improvement — a  greater  per- 
fection in  rural  art  than  has  heretofore  been  attempted  in  any  of  our  pri- 
vate country  seats. 

High  art  in  landscape  gardening  is  a  matter  of  economy  as  welt  as  taste. 
It  is  less  expensive,  in  the  execution  of  any  improvement,  to  attain  excel- 
lence at  once,  than  to  find  out  after  completion,  that  a  better  ano  more  satis- 
factory plan  might  just  as  easily  have  been  adopted.  It  costs  no  more  to 
set  out  a  tree  in  the  most  appropriate  place  for  it,  than  to  set  it  out  in  a. 
position  anywise  inferior  to  that  which  it  would  adorn  the  most.  It  is 
cheaper  and  far  more  satisfactory  to  have  first-class  roadways  and  walks  ; 
not  only  cheaper  in  first  cost  but  cheaper  in  every  after  expense^ 

Nature  deals  in  the  most  beautiful  forms  of  curvature,  and  from  them  it 
is  but  a  step  to  the  broken  forms  of  the  picturesque.  There  is  no  interme- 
diate link,  no  straight  lines,  either  wild  and  broken,  or  graceful,  flowing,  and 
beautiful  :  one  may  lead  to  the  other,  they  may  be  united,  but  the  chaiacters 
of  each  will  always  be  distinct ;  and  we  think  that  taste  somewhat  question- 
able that  would  introduce  what  are  termed  rustic  walks  and  drives  into  the 
wholly  natural  portion  of  an  estate.  There  is  nothing  so  pleasing  as  to  give 
access  to  the  picturesque  by  the  use  of  the  beautiful  :  that  is,  art  in  construc- 
tion would  convey  a  greater  perfection,  and  nature  appear  more  wild  and  pic- 
turesque by  the  striking  contrast  between  them.  We  would  not,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  taste,  make  inferior  roads  and  walks  through  natural  grounds,  be- 
cause we  do  not  wish  to  diminish  any  pleasure  we  may  enjoy  in  them  ;  and 
as  roadways  become  ornamental  in  the  same  proportion  that  they  arc  useful, 
we  plainly  see  that  any  detraction  from  the  highest  known  perfection  in 
their  design,  location,  and  construction,  is  just  so  much  detraction  from 
their  beauty.  If  the  picturesque  portions  of  the  grounds  are  to  be  made 
inviting,  there  must  be  the  same  uncfmscious  ease  of  ascent  and  descent, 
the  sanje  forgetfulness  of  toil  tliat  belongs  to  the  artificial  or  highly  dressed 
grouisds.  Clambering  a  hill-side  soon  loses  its  novelty  ;  and  we  confess  we 
like  that  reason  that  enables  us  to  so  contrive  a  walk  or  road  that,  by  an 
almost  imperceptible  grade,  and  the  most  beautiful  forms  of  alignment,  we 
view  alike  the  valley  and  the  hill-top. 

When  we  undertake  to  embellish  and  beautify  a  country  home,  is  it  not 
worth  while  to  give  the  subject  a  long  and  careful  consideration  ?  It  is  go- 
ing to  cost  a  good  deal  of  money,  and  as  long  as  our  name  is  connected 
with  it,  it  will  be  an  exponent  of  our  tastes,  our  education,  and  associations. 


JOTTINGS   OF  A  PLYING  VISIT  TO   BOSTON  AND  VICINITY. 


It  is  by  no  means  ag^reeable  to  have  a  second-rate  place  ;  yet  we  will  ven- 
ture to  say  that  ninety-nine  one-hundredtha  of  our  amateur  landscape  gar- 
deners would  willingly  undo  all  they  have  done  ;  their  matured  judgment 
and  experience  can  see  nothing  desirable  in  their  early  attempts.  Experi- 
ence costs  money,  aud  the  results  of  experience  have  done  much  to  injure 
the  art  of  landscape  adornment.  If  men  will  try  experiments,  why  give 
their  results  as  the  results  of  the  positive  efforts  of  the  professional  expert? 
There  are  none  so  perfect,  none  so  gifted,  that  they  can  at  once  produce  the 
highest  standard  of  excellence  in  any  art.  We  know  that  those  who  ap- 
proach perfection  the  nearest,  can  only  do  so  after  a  lifetime  of  study  and 
devotion. 

The  ideal  in  landscape  treatment  is  a  dangerous  experiment  in  the  hands 
of  any  but  a  rural  artist,  and,  like  the  ideal  in  landscape  painting,  suffers 
sadly  by  comparison  with  the  close  teachings  of  nature.  A  finely  executed 
view  of  natural  scenery  yet  takes  the  lead  of  the  finest  ideal  landscapes  : 
effects,  all  of  the  same  grade  of  beauty,  are  not  so  striking  as  a  single  fine 
effect  brought  in  contrast  with  others  of  lesser  note.  It  is  by  comparison 
the  eye  judges  of  excellence,  and  the  beautiful  depreciates  when  brought  in 
contrast  with  that  which  is  more  beautiful.  The  hand  of  Art  can  aid  Nature, 
arrange  the  materials  so  freely  supplied  ;  and  that  artist  who  closely  studies 
nature,  and  takes  advantage  of  the  many  hints  thrown  in  his  way,  will  be 
more  successful  than  he  who  undertakes  to  idealize,  and  particularly  so  if 
he  be  a  knight  of  the  weeding-hoe  and  spade. 


JOTTINGS   OF   A  FLYING  VISIT  TO  BOSTON   AND  VICINITY. 

Being  a  thorough-bred  Yankee,  my  first  instructive  lisping,  so  they  tell  me, 
was  •'  Go-ahead."  When  I  became  a  tall  boy,  I  was  afflicted  with  sundry 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  "  teens,"  among  which  was  a  love  of  jewelry  ;  so  I 
sported  a  large  ring  :  thereon  was  engraved  my  motto,  "  Go-ahead."  Now 
I  am  an  old  man,  behold  it  on  the  panels  of  my  carriage.  "Speaking  of 
Peaches,  Jasper,"  says  my  friend,  "  there  is  one  of  your  go-ahead  men  has 
built  a  real  Orchard  House  :  here  is  his  address,  *  G.  G.  Hubbard,  Esq., 
Brattle  st.  Old  Cambridge.'"  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  I  raised  excuses. 
No,  gentle  reader,  I  am  an  enthusiast  of  the  first  water,  and  would  rather 
erase  from  my  panels  and  plate  those  envied  armorial  bearings  granted  by 
John  of  Magna  Charta  notoriety,  cut  all  our  upper-tendom  acquaintance  in 
Gotham,  and  risk  my  daughter's  being  married  to  some  plebeian  who  could 
not  reckon  a  line  of  ancestry  of  some  six  or  seven  hundred  years,  than  f(»rego 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  gardens  and  seeing  everything  new  or  progressive  ; 
so  seizing  my  hat,  I  mount  the  horse-cars,  and  am  soon  before  one  of  those 
beautiful  suburban  residences  famous  around  Boston.  This  is  well  planted 
with  evergreens,  very  fairly  arranged,  and  superbly  kept :  inquiring  for  the 
gardener,  I  found  Mr.  Welsh,  who  very  kindly  communicated  all  particulars. 
The  house  is  built  of  the  best  materials,  and  is  well  finished  ;  runs  north 
and  south,  and  faces  the  west,  is  somewhat  fiat,  as  the  following  dimensions 
will  show  :  length,  115  feet ;  breadth,  18  feet  ;  height  of  back  wall,  12  feet, 
of  which  3^  is  glass  ;  height  of  front  wall,  8^  feet,  of  which  2^  is  glass  ; 
both  front  and  back  wall  sashes  are  movable  for  ventilators.^  There  are 
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150  trees  in  tubs  of  18  inches  in  diameter,  consisting  of  Peaches,  Plums, 
Nectarines,  Cherries,  Pears,  and  Figs,  but  principally  Peaches  and  Nectar- 
ines, and  although  they  were  only  tubbed  early  last  fall,  they  are  very 
thickly  fruited  ;  but  I  did  not  notice  they  were  more  than  a  week  or  ten 
days  in  advance  of  those  in  the  open  ground;  but  more  healthy,  vigorons 
trees  it  is  impossible  to  conceive. 

Now  everybody  is  aware  Orchard  Houses  originated  with  Mr.  Rivers,  of 
England  ;  but  the  climate  of  Old  England  and  the  climate  of  New  England 
are  very  dissimilar,  at  least  so  I  found  it  during  my  sojourn  there  ;  and  Mr. 
Rivers  is  entitled  to  the  best  thanks  of  his  countrymen  for  showing  them 
how  to  secure  a  crop  of  Peaches,  &c.,  which  drenching  rains  and  late  spring 
frost  always  rendered  uncertain.  The  Orchard  House  of  Mr.  Rivers  is  a 
mere  skeleton,  with  a  few  rough  boards  for  lids,  permanent  openings  for 
ventilation,  immovable  sashes.  Their  climate  requires  nothing  more.  The 
means  are  sufficient  to  the  end.  T^i  ward  off  heavy  rains  and  slight  frost, 
which  destroy  the  organs  of  fructification,  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Com- 
pare their  weather  tables  with  ours  in  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  early 
in  May,  and  then  let  mo  ask  anybody  what  would  be  the  condition  of  the 
occupants  of  an  Old  England  Orchard  House  in  a  New  England  climate. 
The  extremes  in  twenty-four  hours  are  something  that  would  frighten  an 
English  gardener.  Mr.  Welsh  informed  me  that  the  temperature  in  and  out 
of  the  House  by  night  was  identical,  and  that  as  a  precautionary  measure 
he  had  covered  up  his  trees  with  sea-weed,  in  order  to  retard  them  ;  for  had 
he  availed  himself  of  our  bright  and  glorious  sunshine,  the  night  would  have 
used  them  up  as  surely  as  if  they  had  been  in  the  open  quarter.  Now  what 
does  this  suggest?  a  hot-water  pipe,  a  heating  apparatus,  if  you  please,  and 
there  we  drop  the  term  Orchard  House  ;  it  at  once  and  forever  ceases  to  be 
one  in  the  English  acceptation  of  the  term. 

My  experience  assures  me  that  all  trees  in  their  dormant  season  arc  as 
well  and  perhaps  better  in  a  cellar  or  some  such  place  where  the  tempera- 
ture is  not  hot  enough  to  excite,  nor  cold  enough  to  reach  zero,  till  they  are 
wanted,  and  then  transfer  them  to  the  House,  where  you  have  some  com- 
mand over  the  temperature. 

Another  English  method  for  growing  the  Peach  under  glass  is  somewhat 
common  in  this  neighborhood,  and  I  say  erroneous,  as  no  calculation  of  the 
immense  difference  of  climate  could  have  been  considered.  I  mean  perma- 
nent planting.  All  peaches  grown  under  glass,  if  in  tubs,  and  not  ripe  by 
the  20th  of  June,  may  with  advantage  be  removed  to  the  open  air  ;  if  per- 
manently planted  the  sashes  ought  to  be  removed,  for  a  thousand  and  one 
reasons.  A  very  important  advantage  of  tub  culture  is,  that,  while  you 
secure  four,  five,  or  six  dozen  Peaches  from  a  tub,  you  get  a  crop  of  grapes 
also.  This  I  suppose  is  Mr.  Hubbard's  intention,  as  I  noticed  a  vine  to  each 
rafter  and  a  vine  border  outside.  All  praise  be  to  him  for  this  grand  begin- 
ning. I  impatiently  wait  the  spring  of  1861.  With  pleasure  I  leave  this, 
and  bend  my  steps  to  Hovey's  nursery — this  man  of  seedlings  and  importa- 
tion :  between  the  two  you  always  find  something  new,  I  was  a  few  days 
too  soon  for  the  Strawberries,  Hovey  drew  my  attention  to  a  new  English 
variety,  called  Wonderful,  and,  according  to  present  appearances,  a  just 
appellation.  It  is  an  immense  bearer,  and  very  hardy.  Sir  C.  Napier,  ditto; 
and  I  see  by  the  report  in  the  Gardener^e  Chronicle  of  the  London  exhibition, 
that  all  others  play  second  fiddle.    La  Constance  also  looks  very  promising  ; 


80  does  Wilson's  Albany  ;  it  is  unquestionably  very  hardy,  and  an  immense 
bearer,  but  I  am  afraid  the  general  opinion  respecting  its  flavor  is  but  too 
true;  at  all  events,  this  season  will  decide  and  define  its  position.  It  is  a  sin- 
,  gular  fact,  that  although  the  Hovey  Seedling  has  been  before  the  public  these 
twenty  years,  it  has  not  been  surpassed  by  anything  ;  truly  this  is  not  in 
keeping  with  my  motto.  I  was  sorry  to  hear  him  say  Pears  had  not  set  as 
he  had  anticipated,  though  his  great  avenues  of  trees  looked  remarkably 
healthy.  The  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder  told  me  the  same  doleful  tale.  The  public 
have,  as  they  ought,  very  generally  responded  to  his  invite  to  purchase 
Thuya  Hoveyi.  Surely  it  is  a  treasure,  a  gem,  an  invaluable  acquisition 
to  ye  of  the  North,  although  it  will  not  supplant  Thuya  aurea.  Where  T. 
aurea  is  not  hardy  it  is  a  glorious  substitute.  The  Japan  Lilies  looked 
remarkably  healthy  in  a  bed  4^  feet  by  10  or  80  long  ;  last  year  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  see  them  in  bloom,  and  was  astonished  to  see  how  much 
was  accomplished  by  one  step  in  hybridization  ;  but  what  struck  me  most 
was  the  hardy  robustness  of  those  seedlings  compared  with  old  Roseum 
and  Rubrum  ;  indeed,  it  is  what  the  Shetland  pony  is  to  the  dray  horse. 
Brydges,  in  reviewing  Lord  Byron's  "  Lament  of  Tasso,"  says,  "  Had  Lord 
Byron  written  nothing  but  this,  to  deny  him  the  praise  of  a  grand  poet  would 
have  been  flagrant  injustice  or  gross  stupidity."  Now  I  thank  Brydges  for 
furnishing  me  with  a  sentence  to  express  my  ideas  of  Hovey  and  his  Lilies  : 
but  enough,  I  have  more  Boston  Jottings,  if  wanted  ;  and  singular  enough, 
though  my  motto  is  "  Go-ahead,"  my  name  is  Jasper  Standstill. 

[We  rather  think  we  have  you,  Jasper,  but  do  not  feel  quite  sure.  Sup- 
pose you  try  your  hand  at  "  Jotting"  again,  and  let  us  know  what  other  folk 
are  doing  in  Boston.  The  Hovey  may  be  in  greater  danger  than  you  im- 
agine.— Ed.] 


DESIGNS  IN   RURAL  ARCHITECTURE,  No.  4.— A   SUBURBAN 

RESIDENCE. 

BY   GEO.  E.  HARNEY,  LYNN,  MASS. 

The  design  which  we  here  offer,  was  made  for  a  gentleman  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  neighboring  city,  and,  we  think,  will  be  found  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  many  of  our  suburban  builders ;  combining,  as  it  does,  economy  with 
convenience,  and  having,  also,  some  slight  pretensions  to  ornament  in  its 
exterior. 

It  is  to  be  constructed  of  wood,  and  may  be  covered  in  the  vertical  manner 
with  sound  inch-and-a-quarter  plank,  and  two-anda-half-inch  battens.  The 
front  door  is  shielded  by  a  broad  hood,  supported  on  heavy  brackets  ;  all  the 
lower  windows  have  broad  plank  hoods.  The  height  of  the  first  story  is 
ten  feet  in  the  clear,  and  the  second  is  seven  feet  high  at  the  plates  and  ten 
in  the  centre  of  the  rooms,  the  space  above  serving  as  a  ventilator  for 
the  whole  house,  having  ventilating  flues  opening  from  the  principal  apart- 
ments. 

The  interior  finish  should  be  plain  throughout,  the  doors  and  windows 
having  plain  architraves  with  a  neat  band  moulding,  and  the  base  being 
eight  inches  high  with  a  bevel  on  top.  The  walls  are  to  be  finished  for 
papering. 
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The  arrangement  of  the  plan  gives  a  hall,  A,  six  feet  wide,  opening  on 
the  right  into  the  living-room,  B,  which  measures  fourteen  by  nineteen. 
This  room  communicates  through  a  passage,  F,  with  the  kitchen,  D.    The 
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passaj^c  is  to  have  three  drawers,  with  three  wide  shelves  above,  and  is 
lighted  bj'  a  narrow  eight-light  window.  The  kitchen  is  fourteen  by  six- 
teen, and  has  a  fire-place,  a  sink,  and  two  good  closets.  A  door  opens  into 
the  entry,  B,  which  communicates  with  the  cellar,  and  opens  out  upon  the 
portico.     It  also  connects  with  the  parlor,  hall,  and  living-room. 

The  second  fioor  contains  a  hall.  A,  opening  into  the  several  chambers,  B, 
C,  D,  and  the  bath-room,  F.  At  the  right  of  the  bath-room  is  a  large  closet, 
belonging  to  the  chamber,  B. 

The  cost  of  this  house  would  be  about  eighteen  hundred  dollars. 


REMARKS  ON   THE   SWEET  WILLIAM— DIANTHUS  BARBATUS. 

BY   DANIEL   BARKER,  GARDEI^ER   TO    B.  K.  BLISS,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Seldom  do  we  meet  with  a  genus  possessing  more  desirable  qualities  than 
the  above-named.  Sweet  Williams  are  easily  grown,  profuse  flowering,  and 
within  the  reach  of  all  who  possess  the  means  of  a  single  flower  bed  or 
border.  The  treatment  required  by  them  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
words  : 

During  winter — in  the  eastern  and  middle  States — it  is  best  to  plunge 
them  in  tanner's  bark  in  a  cold  frame,  preserving  them  from  frost  About 
the  middle  of  April,  or  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits,  they  may  be  planted 
out  in  the  flower-beds  or  borders,  or  in  masses,  where  they  will  be  very 
attractive  during  the  summer  months. 

Nowhere  have  I  seen  these  gay  and  beautiful  flowers  so  extensively  cul- 
tivated as  their  merits  justly  deserve.  Numbering  among  them  so  many 
splendid  varieties,  they  are  a  most  decided  acquisition  to  the  flower-garden  ; 
flowering  early  in  the  season,  and  bearing  a  succession  of  large  corymbose 
heads  of  blossoms  of  great  variety  in  marking  and  tints.  The  desideratum 
of  the  European  florists  for  the  past  few  years  has  been  to  improve  upon  the 
old  garden  varieties  of  Sweet  Williams,  and  to  produce  the  finest  shaped 
flowers,  approximating  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  ideal  standard  of  per- 
fection, and  to  have  the  largest  corymbs  or  trusses  that  can  be  obtained. 

To  Mr.  Hunt,  of  Wycombe,  England,  honor  is  due  for  raising  the  character 
of  the  Sweet  William  from  a  coarse,  small,  and  almost  worthless  flower  to 
very  near  perfection  ;  and  with  care  the  improvement  will  still  go  on,  and 
the  present  superb  varieties  will  be  surpassed  in  every  particular. 

The  inclosed  specimens  are  all  of  the  new  and  improved  varieties,  now 
blooming  for  the  first  time  at  the  establishment  of  B.  K.  Bliss.  By  compar- 
ing them  with  the  older  varieties,  the  improvement  will  be  most  striking. 

The  following  brief  descriptive  remarks  upon  a  few  of  the  best  varieties 
now  flowering  here  may  be  useful,  and  can  be  relied  on,  having  been  made 
from  the  flowers  when  in  the  best  condition. 

Miranda. — Rich  velvety  crimson,  with  conspicuous  pure  white  margin  ; 
strikingly  distinct  habit,  and  form  very  fine. 

Julia. — Rich  violet  purple,  with  a  bold  and  well-defined  white  margin ;  a 
remarkably  free  and  beautiful  variety. 

Rosalind. — Rich  violet  purple,  with  a  large  and  well-defined  pure  white 
margin  ;  a  wonderfully  large  truss,  and  excellent  habit. 
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Olivia, — Rosy  red,  with  a  rich  crimson  centre  ;  a  well-formed  flower,  and 
of  fine  habit. 

Helena, — Rich  crimson  and  white,  with  a  large  pure  white  margin  ;  habit 
good,  forming  a  close,  compact  mass  of  flowers. 

CresBida. — Rich  rosy  pnrple,  mottled  with  white  ;  margin  pure  white  ; 
habit  dwarf  and  very  compact. 

Ophelia, — A  beautiful  carmine,  with  fine  white  margin,  fine  habit  and 
truss,  and  profuse  bloomer. 

Deidemona. — A  beautiful  soft  violet  purple,  with  pale  centre  and  well- 
defined  white  margin  ;  truss  very  large  and  well-formed  ;  a  most  profuse 
bloomer. 

FVr^tVta.— Rich  red  crimson  centre,  with  a  fine  large,  picturesque  white 
eye,  and  pure  white  margin  :  a  beautifully  formed  flower. 

Beatrice. — Rich  velvety  carmine  centre,  with  a  rose-colored  eye,  and  well- 
defined  white  centre ;  a  very  fine  and  beautiful  variety. 

Ludnda, — Rosy  purple  centre,  with  a  large,  conspicuous  light  eye  ; 
margin  of  the  purest  white  ;  an  extra  large,  well-formed  flower,  and  elegant 
habit 

Tltania, — A  delicately  beautiful  combination  of  rich  violet  purple  and 
deep  purple,  with  a  conspicuous  white  eye  and  broad  margin  of  pure  white  ; 
fine  form  and  truss,  and  excellent  habit. 

[The  specimens  of  the  above  came  to  hand  in  good  condition.  We  have 
compared  them  with  the  descriptions,  and  find  the  latter  to  be  accurate. 
Some  of  the  varieties  are  not  as  distinct  as  could  be  desired,  but  they  are  a 
decided  improvement  upon  those  of  "ye  olden  time."  They  are  all  very 
pretty,  but  the  best  and  niost  distinct  are  the  following :  Miranda,  Julia, 
Rosalind,  Olivia,  Grcssida,  Ophelia,  Desdemona,  and  Titania.  Miranda  is  very 
beautiful,  and  the  best  of  the  lot  Unless  these  new  kinds  are  much  more 
tender  than  the  old  ones,  the  winter  protection  recommended  by  Mr.  B.  would 
hardly  be  needed  in  the  Middle  States.  The  necessity  for  protection  would 
deter  a  good  many  from-  growing  them,  and  we  hope  it  will  not  be  needed. 
-Ed.] 


SUNDRIES  — No.    2. 

BY  A  BUFFALONIAN. 

Wrra  your  permission,  Mr.  Editor,  I  will  continue  my  remarks  upon 
articles  in  the  last  volume,  (14th)  Page  443,  "  Fruitrtrces  in  ornamental 
plantations."  That  some  fruit-bearing  trees  may  be  rendered  very  orna- 
mental as  well  as  nseful  objects,  is  not  to  be  questioned,  and  f  might 
mention  varieties  which  are  really  more  beautiful  in  form  and  foliage  than 
many  of  the  so-caHed  "ornamental  trees  ;"  still  I  do  not  quite  like  the  idea 
of  planting  them  for  ornament,  except  in  grounds  of  very  limited  extent, 
preferring  that  each  class  be  assigned  to  its  appropriate  place,  either  on  the 
lawn  or  in  the  orchard. 

In  small  premises  it  is  an  object,  of  course,  to  have  a  tree  fulfil  both 
purposes ;  and  not  only  that,  but  a  fruit-tree  planted  near  a  building  may  be 
sometimes  advanced  or  retarded  (according  to  the  exposure)  in  its  time  of 
ripening  its  fruit.     For  example,  a  cherry-tree  near  my  own  window  is  so 
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situated,  that  a  part  of  its  t(jp  directly  faces,  and,  indeed,  some  branches  lie 
against  a  hi|^h  and  steep  roof,  with  a  south-western  exposure.  In  conse- 
quence, the  fruit  upon  those  branches  is  not  unfrequently  ripe  by  tlie  21st 
to  2oth  of  June,  while  on  other  trees  (and,  indeed,  the  lower  branches  of 
the  same  tree)  the  same  variety — White  Bigarreau — is  not  often  ripe  much 
before  the  Ist  of  July. 

I  think  Mr.  Saunders  in  error  in  proposinp^  to  plant  apple-trees  nearer 
together  than  is  the  usual  practice.  He  thinks  that  forty  feet  is  an  un- 
necessarily long  interval — I  do  nt>t ;  pears,  I  admit,  may  be  planted  at  twenty 
or  tweiity-fivc  feet,  and  do  well  for  many  years  ;  but  1  have  had  some 
experience  with  a  small  apple-orchard,  closely  planted,  and  find  that  the 
lower  branches,  which  will  soon  interlace  at  much  less  than  forty  feet,  are 
constantly  dying  out,  and  on  those  which  remain  the  fruit  is  small  and  inferior. 

Sometimes  we  find  the  lawn  and  the  orchard  reversed,  as  is  the  case  with 
those  of  a  neighbor  of  mine;  a  gentleman  of  more  wealth  than  taste,  but 
who  has  a  fine  grapery  and  a  beautiful  lawn.  In  that  part  of  the  latter 
directly  contiguous  to  the  front  entrance,  he  has  several  cherry-trees,  inter- 
mixed with  ornamental  trees  of  various  kinds,  while  in  a  lot  at  the  rear  of 
his  house,  he  some  years  since  made  a  plantation  of  mapks^  disposed  in 
parallel  lines,  at  accurate  intervals,  in  the  same  way  that  he  would  have 
planted  an  apple-orchard, 

(506.)  "T'As  curcxdlo  the  cause  of  the  plum  wartsJ*^ — ^This  theory,  which  I 
have  thought  fallacious,  appears  to  be  so  distinctly  proved  by  the  observa- 
tions of  Miss  Morris,  that  I  feel  almost  compelled  to  give  in  my  adhesion  to 
her  views.  Perfectly  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  curculio  and  other  insects 
were  to  be  found  in  the  swellings,  I  imagined  that  they  were  the  effect,  not 
the  cause,  and  had  taken  up  their  abode  there,  merely  because  they  found  a 
convenient  lodging.  The  late  Mr.  Downing,  1  believe,  entertained  this  view 
of  the  case,  while  Profs.  Peck  and  Harris  held  the  opinion  which  is  adhered 
to  by  Miss  Morris. 

It  is  rather  satisfactory  than  otherwise  to  find,  (if  it  is  so,)  that  tlie  same 
villainous  little  insect  is  the  cause  of  both  the  chief  ills  that  the  plum  seems 
heir  to,  for  it  is  certainly  better  to  fight  one  enemy  than  two  or  more  ;  and  1 
believe  for  one,  that  if  all  plum-growers  would,  for  three  or  four  seasons, 
persistently  and  thoroughly  employ  the  sheet  and  mallet,  we  should  have 
little  cause  either  to  fear  or  dread  the  depredations  of  the  curculio,  or 
rhynchcBuus,  hereafter. 

Messrs.  Ellwanger  and  Barry  are  perfectly  successful  in  preserving  their 
plums  in  this  manner.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  late  editor  at 
their  place,  upon  the  occasion  which  he  so  pleasantly  mentions,  (at  page 
483.)  and  I  certainly  never  saw  such  a  magnificent  crop  of  plums  as  was 
just  then  at  maturity  upon  their  trees.  I  have  tried,  and  seen  tried,  various 
other  preventives,  such  as  lime,  netting,  pigs,  poultry,  etc.,  but  have  faith  in 
nothing  but  shaking  and  killing,  A  war  of  extermination  is  only  to  be 
relied  upon,  and  at  any  other  game  the  rhynchoenus  will  be  pretty  certain 
to  beat. 

(510.)  ^^Nbtes  on  Pears^"*^  &c. — Prof.  Coppock  is  a  close  observer,  and  his 
statements  are  valuable  ;  some  of  them  1  can  corroborate,  having  had 
various  opportunities  of  seeing  {and  tasting)  the  results  of  his  experiments. 
That  witli  the  Vicar  of  Winkfield  was  wonderfully  successful,  and  1  was 
<^reatly  surprised  on  eating  a  specimen,  to  find  that  a  pear  of  which  I  had 
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never  before  found  one  that  T  considered  fit  to  eat,  could  be  8o  exeedingly  fine. 
— Tn  regard  to  the  Columbia,  I  have  had  very  fine  specimens  which  were 
of  fair  quality,  .although  rather  wanting  in  high  flavor,  but  of  late  I  find  it 
to  crack, 

(513.)  Country  Houses. — I  like  irregular  houses.  To  my  mind  they  are 
not  only  more  convenient,  but  also  more  beautiful  than  regular  ones.  They 
possess  this  important  advantage,  that  you  can  lay  out  your  ground  plan 
with  an  eye  to  convenience  and  comfort  alone,  and  then  build  the  house  in 
accordance  with  it,  while  in  a  square  house  you  are  bounded  by  a  stern  and 
uncompromising  rectangle,  which  will  not  permit  you  to  take  any  liberties 
with  its  uniformity  by  projecting  a  conservatory  here,  a  library  there,  or  a 
dining  or  drawing-room  somewhere  else. 

It  is  one  of  the  rarest  things  in  this  world  to  find  two  people  who  have 
precisely  the  same  ideas  concerning  a  house  ;  it  is  therefore  wise  to  furnish 
various  plans  and  designs,  in  order  that,  if  not  all,  many  may  be  suited  ; 
but  I  am  greatly  in  favor  of  irregularly  planned  buildings,  particularly  out 
of  town.  It  is  undoubtedly  cheaper  to  build  in  a  square  form,  but  j^ou  lose 
so  much  in  beauty  and  convenience,  that  I  would  prefer  to  retrench  in  some 
other  way,  either  by  reducing  the  size  of  the  building,  or  expending  less 
upon  the  interior  finish. 

(524.)  ^^Delatoare  Grapes  found  in  three  different  locations^  in  a  wild 
siateJ*^ — This  is  pretty  strong  evidence  in  favor  of  the  American  origin  of 
this  fine  fruit.  Does  the  opposing  party  give  it  up  yet  ?  Some  genius  has 
been  lately  trying  to  prove  that  the  Isabella  is  a  foreign  sort  too.  I  wonder 
if  we  have  any  native  fruits. 

(564.)  ^Pruning  OrapesP — I  give  it  up,  and  admit  that  Mr.  Saunders  has 
the  best  of  the  argument,  for  if  a  vine  is  not  "  enfeebled  "  after  nearly  fifty 
years  of  annual  cutting  down,  I  see  no  reason  to  fear  that  such  will  be  the 
case  afterwards,  I  used,  too,  in  my  remarks  upon  Mr.  Saunders'  article,  the 
word  "annually''  instead  of  "biennially,"  (which  was  of  course  the  proper 
one,)  and  ask^the  forgiveness  of  Mr.  S.  for  the  inadvertence  which  gave 
a  wrong  interpretation  to  his  remarks. 

(575.)  ^^Fruit-OcUJierer.^'* — I  conceive  that  with  the  substitution  of  a  hose 
of  cloth  (as  recommended  in  one  of  the  early  volumes)  for  the  net,  which 
possesses  several  important  disadvantages,  this  instrument  would  be  more 
eflfective  than  any  that  have  yet  been  described.  In  my  younger  days,  when 
my  pomological  taste  was  rapidly  developing  itself,  I,  having  discovered 
that  the  finest  apples  and  pears  usually  grew  out  of  convenient  reach, 
converted  a  fishing-pole  and  a  broken  table-fork  into  an  apparatus  for  the 
better  securing  such  specimens.  It  operated  well,  so  far  as  detaching  the 
fruit  from  'the  tree ;  but  as  its  safety  then  depended  upon  my  dexterity  in 
catching  it  before  reaching  the  ground,  I  sometimes  found  that  a  failure  in 
this  particular  had  made  of  a  very  ripe  apple  a  complete  squash — a  '^  trans- 
mutation of  varieties"  by  no  means  to  be  desired. 

The  net  is  unwieldy  if  partially  filled  with  fruit,  and  terribly  awkward 
and  inconvenient  to  reverse  and  unload  each  specimen  singly,  besides  the 
length  of  time  required  by  the  operation.  With  a  low-headed  tree,  and  a 
ten  foot  standing-ladder,  such  contrivances  are  rarely  required,  very  few 
specimens  escaping  the  hand  of  the  operator. 

[We  think  "  a  Buffalonian"  might  continue  his  remarks  profitably,  and  wo 
should  be  glad  to  have  him  do  so. — Ed.] 
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PRESERVING    SHADE    TREES. 

B7  H.,  COLUXBCS,  OHIO. 

Aware  of  the  interest  you  take  in  the  subject  of  ornamental  shade  trees, 
I  wish  to  call  attention,  or  rather  to  draw  out  from  yourself  or  your  corre- 
spondents, some  information  in  regard  to  the  best  means  of  preserving  them 
in  a  sound,  healthy  condition.  I  have  noticed  here,  and  in  other  places,  a 
commendable  zeal  in  planting  shade  trees  in  the  streets  ;  but  unfortunately, 
in  many  cases,  the  zeal  seems  to  abate  with  the  mere  planting  and  protect- 
ing with  some  sort  of  rough  box.  The  trees  grow  perhaps  for  a  year  or  two, 
until  they  throw  out  considerable  foliage,  and  then  the  winds  swaying  the 
tops,  the  trunks  are  so  rubbed  against  the  tops  of  the  boxes  that  the  bark, 
and  sometimes  a  part  of  the  wood,  is  worn  off,  leaving  a  wound  which, 
though  it  does  not  immediately  kill  the  tree,  leaves  a  permanent  defect,  at 
which  in  a  few  years  some  unusual  wind  or  storm  twists  it  off.  Now  can 
not  some  remedy  be  found  for  this  evil?  That  it  is  a  verj'  serious  evil,  must 
be  apparent  to  every  lover  of  trees  in  our  towns  and  villages.  In  this  city 
we  have,  I  suppose,  four  thousand  shade  trees,  and  I  doubt  very  much  if 
there  are  five  hundred  that  are  not  more  or  less  damaged  by  abrasion, 
and  most  of  them  fatally  for  any  considerable  age.  And  what  is  true  here 
my  observation  leads  me  to  believe  is  true  in  other  places.  Hence  I  think 
it  is  an  important  question.  What  can  be  done  to  save  the  trees  ?  I  think 
the  great  desideratum  is  the  right  kiud  of  a  box  ;  one  that  is  cheap,  durable, 
and  as  ornamental  as  may  be,  with  some  arrangement  attached  to  prevent 
injury  to  the  tree  from  rubbing  of  the  trunk,  and  so  made  also  as  to  give 
free  admission  of  air  and  light.  Gould  not  one  of  iron  be  made  to  fill  these 
conditions  ?  Wrought  iron  would,  I  think,  be  best.  Let  us  have  the  subject 
discussed,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  genius  of  our  mechanics  will  suggest 
the  remedy.  Designs  for  a  good  cheap  box,  and  also  for  one  more  costly 
and  ornamental,  are  wanted. 

[The  chief  object  of  a  box  is  to  protect,  and  not  to  support  a  tree  ;  the 
support  it  affords  a  tree  while  young  is  of  little  moment.  We  think  a  box 
made  in  two  pieces,  connected  with  an  elastic  hinge  or  cord,  with  a  series 
of  rollers  at  top  and  bottom,  would  answer  the  purpose.  Such  a  box  would 
not,  of  course,  be  inserted  in  the  ground,  but  would  be  held  to  the  body  of 
the  tree  by  the  elastic  cords,  which  would  yield  with  the  growth  of  the  tree. 
Protection  would  thus  bo  afforded  and  abrasion  avoided.  We  will  explain 
this  more  fully  hereafter  with  a  drawing.  In  the  mean  time,  some  of  our 
readers  may  have  something  to  suggest.  The  evil  complained  of  is  quite  as 
great  as  H.  represents  it. — Eo.] 


THE    SPOTTISWOODE    RAT-TAIL    RADISH. 

BY   GEORGE  LAW80N,  PH.  D., 
ProfeMor  of  Chemittry  and  Nataral  History  in  ihe  UniveriUy  of  Queen'i  College^  Kingiton,  Canada. 

In  the  Horticulturist  for  July,  (vol.  xv.,  p.  308,)  you  reprint  from  the 
^at  Revue  JSbrticole  an  article  detailing  M.  Courtois  Gerard's  success  in  the 
^LXintroduction  to  France  of  what  is  inappropriately  termed  the  Madras  Radish. ! 
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THE  SPOmSWOODB  BAT-TAIL  RADISH. 


It  appears  from  that  article  aud  the  note  appended  thereto,  that  French  and 
American  Horticulturists  are  not  aware  that  this  delicious  vegetable  has 
been  in  successful  cultivation  for  several  years,  by  various  persons  in 
Britain,  and  by  myself  in  Canada.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Java,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  India  for  a  considerable  time, 
particularly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Benares.  However,  in  the  recent  Enu- 
meration of  Indigenous  and  Useful  Plants — "JSortus  Madraspatenais* — pre- 
pared by  my  friend  Dr.  Gleghorn,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Madras,  this  plant 
is  not  referred  to.  The  name  Madras  Radish  must  therefore  be  dropped, 
having  probably  originated  in  some  error.  Its  introduction  to  Europe 
resulted  from  a  conversation  which  I  had  some  years  ago  with  Mrs.  Colonel 
Spottiowoode,  of  Benares,  who  accordingly  forwarded  seeds  from  that  place 
to  Professor  Balfour,  of  Edinburgh,  under  whose  care  and  that  of  Mr.  McNab, 
the  plant  was  successfully  reared  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden.  To 
these  gentlemen  I  am  indebted  for  the  seeds,  whence  my  small  Canadian 
stock  has  been  raised.  The  following  notice  was  inserted  in  the  edition  of 
Chambers's  Information  for  the  People,  published  in  1857,  the  horticultural 
parts  of  which  I  was  requested  to  revise  : 

"  Spottiswoodk's  Rat-Tail  Radish. — In  1856  a  remarkable  kind  of  Radish 
was  raised  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  from  seeds  sent  from  India 
by  Mrs.  Colonel  Spottiswoode.  It  is  called  the  Rat-Tail  Radish,  and  the 
edible  part,  or  ''  radish,''  is  not  the  root,  but  the  seed-pod  in  a  green  state. 
When  sown  early  it  produces  a  very  abundant  crop,  and  is  well  suited  to 
the  climate  of  Britain.  The  young  plants  require  to  be  thinned  out  to  a 
foot  or  more  apart,  in  rows  of  about  two  feet,  and  plentifully  supplied  with 
water  during  dry  weather.  The  radishes  or  pods  of  this  plant  are  very 
delicate,  and  well  adapted  for  salad."— C7Aam.  Inf.  Peop.,  vol.  i.,  p.  531. 

I  shall  not  on  the  present  occasion  occupy  your  space  with  a  lengthy 
detail  of  the  history  and  uses  of  this  plant.  A  series  of  experiments  at  pres- 
ent in  progress  may  possibly  throw  some  light  on  disputed  points,  and  these 
shall  be  reported  in  due  time.  I  wish  now,  however,  to  state  that  I  regard 
it  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  vegetables  that  have  been  introduced  for  many 
years.  The  pods  have  a  peculiar  pungent  yet  delicate  flavor,  are  perfectly 
succulent,  and  may  be  used  either  as  a  salad  or  to  form  a  pickle.  In  all 
forms  the*  ladies  say  they  are  "  delicious."  I  doubt  not  it  will  in  time  dis- 
place the  root  radishes,  being  much  more  palatable,  and  affording  a  greater 
yield. 

Notwithstanding  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  writers  in  the  Reime  Hot- 
ticoU^  I  believe  the  plant  to  be  identical  with  Jtaphanus  caudatus.  The 
French  horticulturists  seem  to  find  their  pods  comparatively  short,  while 
those  of  J?.  caudatit8  are  described  by  botanists  as  thice  or  four  feet  in 
length.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  there  are  many  varieties  of  the 
Rat-tail  Radish,  varying  in  the  length  of  their  pods,  and  that  a  good  stock 
is  only  obtained  by  carefully  saving  seed  from  the  very  long,  attenuated- 
podded  sorts.  The  accompanying  drawing  shows  a  pod  of  the  natural  size 
when  fit  to  eat  or  pickle  ;  but  they  become  much  larger  as  they  ripen,  and 
on  my  plants  at  present  there  are  pods  not  yet  too  old  for  use,  which  are 
several  inches  longer  than  the  one  figured.  In  good  varieties  the  pods  are 
not  erect,  as  described  in  last  month's  paper,  but  gracefully  pendent  and 
curved,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  show  in  the  figure.  Fourteen  or  fifteen 
inches  is  a  goo^  length  for  the  pods  in  Canada  or  the  States.     In  warmer 
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climates  they  will  no  doubt  grow  much  longer  under  good  management,  and 
even  here  1  do  not  despair  of  ultimately  obtaining  pods  that  will  approach 
De  GandoUe's  description  :  ^'  Siliqua  tota  planta  longior,  imo  4-5  pcdalis," 
&c.  I  am  sorry  to  see  the  root  referred  to  as  edible.  In  the  true  large- 
podded  varieties  it  is  quite  worthless*  The  crop  must  be  grown  for  the  pods 
alone.  The  leaves,  however,  when  very  young,  are  succulent  and  edible, 
and  hhve  the  same  flavor  as  the  pods. 

[We  are  much  obliged  to  Prof.  Lawson  for  his  instructive  and  interesting 
article.  He  not  only  establishes  the  true  name  of  this  Radish,  but  gives  it 
a  value  as  an  esculent  which  will  make  it  widely  sought.  What  we  have 
seen  of  it  thus  far  would  lead  us  to  concur  in  all  that  the  Professor  has  said. 
We  shall  know  more  of  it  as  the  season  progresses. — Ed.] 
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BT   DR.  G.  PEPPER   N0RRI8,  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

The  most  complete  establishment  for  this  system  of  culture  that  it  has  yet 
been  our  good  fortune  to  see  is  in  the  grounds  of  Wm.  Beech  Lawrence,  Esq., 
at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Alfred  Chamberlain. 
The  house  is  a  lean-to,  300  feet  long,  built  in  the  best  and  roost  substantial 
manner,  back  and  front  walls  of  stone,  back  wall  12  feet  high  and  front  5 
feet,  (two  feet  stone  arch,  and  front  glass  ventilators,  3^  feet  by  3  fee\j)  the 
house  is  13^  feet  wide,  the  trees  in  pots  being  grown  in  a  pit  five  feet  high 
and  seven  feet  wide,  the  larger  pots  being  placed  nearer  the  back  ;  the  roof 
is  made  of  seven-by-nine  extra  thick  horticultural  glass  ;  the  ventilation 
in  the  fDof  is  effected  by  means  of  3^  feet  by  3  feet  sliding  sash;  these,  as 
well  as  the  front  ventilators,  in  which  the  glass  is  larger,  are  worked  by 
means  of  an  iron  crank — an  ingenious  invention  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  which 
for  completeness  and  simplicity  exceeds  anything  that  we  know  of.  The 
entire  house  is  heated  by  hot  water  pipes,  with  one  of  Wethered  &  Cher- 
evoy's  patent  furnaces,  and  is  divided  by  glass  partitions  into  sections  of 
thirty  feet ;  the  floor  is  paved  with  brick,  and  around  the  pits  are  shelves 
for  the  smaller  trees,  together  with  a  shelf  eighteen  inches  from  the  roof, 
on  which  it  is  proposed  to^tand  some  600  strawberry  pots  ;  thus  bringing 
into  use  all  the  available  space,  at  the  same  time  furnishing  the  necessary 
facilities  for  approaching  each  tree.  The  first  and  second  divisions  are 
intended  for  growing  pineapples  ;  in  the  third  are  200  pear-trees,  in  various 
sized  pots  :  here  are  Doyenn6  d'Et6,  Duchesse  d'Angoul^me,  Louise  Bonne  de 
Jersey,  Tyson,  and  I  know  not  how  many  other  varieties,  all  on  the  quince  ; 
on  some  there  was  a  fair  show  of  fruit,  although  only  potted  last  October. 
The  size  of  the  pots  varies  from  eleven  to  fourteen  inches,  the  first-mentioned 
size  being  esteemed  most  desirable,  but  with  many  of  the  trees  it  was  found 
impossible  to  cut  away  enough  of  the  roots  for  an  eleven-inch  pot  without 
endangering  the  tree  ;  it  is  Mr.  Chamberlain'  sintention  to  use  eleven-inch 
pots  altogether.  A  noticeable  feature  was,  that  the  aperture  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pot  was  permitted  to  remain  of  the  usual  size,  and  not  enlarged  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Rivers's  directions.  The  trees  were  all  well  mulched  with 
moss,  and  have  made  a  fine  growth.   The  pears  are  carefully  pinched  in  every 
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five  weeks.  Water  is  given  every  other  day,  and  the  syri  nge  used  daily  in 
the  evening,  an  abundance  of  air  being  permitted  at  all  times.  Tlie  next 
division  embraces  the  peaches,  of  which  there  are  260  pots  making  a  most 
laxariant  growth  ;  here  are  to  be  seen  peach-trees  growing  «in  wire-baskets, 
surrounded  with  moss  and  trained  in  every  imaginable  shape. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  grow 
trees  in  hanging  baskets  ;  some  of  the  peach-trees  are  trained  as  espaliers 
over  the  back  walk.  The  same  treatment  is  given  them  as  the  pears,  except 
that  they  are  left  unpinched,  the  pinching  off  of  the  terminal  buds  having 
been  found  to  burst  the  fruit-buds  and  destroy  the  prospect  of  the  next  sea- 
son's crop  :  the  branches  are  intended  to  be  tied  down,  and  the  tree  made  to 
assume  a  pyramidal  shape. 

In  the  next  apartment  we  find  200  cherries,  100  apricots,  and  60  plums,  all 
freely  pinched  in,  and  trained  into  pyramidal  shapes.  A  number  of  apples 
on  the  Paradise,  in  eight-inch  pots,  together  with  figs  and  strawberries, 
complete  the  assortment ;  buE  as  curiosities,  currants,  raspberries,  and  even 
filberts  are  found  cultivated  in  pots.  The  varieties  of  strawberry  to  which 
the  preference  is  given,  are  Boston  Pine,  Wilson's  Albany,  Jenny  Lind,  and 
Scott's  Seedling.  On  the  back  wall  are  the  potting  room  and  the  pot  rooms 
for  keeping  the  pots  together,  with  rooms  for  assistant  gardeners,  and  mush- 
room pits.  The  mushroom  spawn  is  procured  from  a  New  York  house,  and 
grown  in  the  dark:  about  six  weeks  after  planting,  the  mushrooms  are  ready 
for  market,  and  the  demand  is  good. 

A  number  of  turtles  and  frogs  are  kept  among  the  pot  trees,  and  are 
foun^  exceedingly  useful  in  devouring  numerous  insects.  The  arrangements 
for  watering  are  very  complete,  and  force  pumps  and  hose  so  introduced 
that  no  tree  is  likely  to  be  overlooked. 

In  the  greenhouse  were  found  a  number  of  Bananas  just  imported  from 
Cuba,  in  fonrteen-inch  pots,  ready  for  forcing.  The  fruit  is  intended  to  be 
forced,  and  under  Mr.  Chamberlain's  care  we  should  have  no  fear  of  the 
crop,  he  having  had  the  benefit  of  two  years'  experience  with  Mr.  Thomas 
Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  England.  The  cost  of  his  buildings  was  about 
ten  thousand  dollars. 

[Dr.  Norris  has  moved  the  spirit  within  us  by  his  account  of  Mr.  Law- 
rcnce*s  Orchard  House,  and  we  arc  strongly  tempted  to  go  to  Newport  to 
sec  it.     It  must  be  a  grand  affair. — Eo.] 


ROSE-COLORED    CHINESE    WINTER    RADISH. 

(See  Frontiipiece.) 
BY  THE    EDrrOR. 

According  to  the  Flori  des  Serres,  this  handsome  radish  was  brought  to 
notice  in  Europe  by  the  Abb6  Voisin.  We  procured  some  seed  of  it  from 
Commodore  Perry  just  after  his  return  from  Japan,  whence  he  brought  it. 
Wo  have  since  grown  it  to  the  neglect  of  the  common  Black  and  White 
Spanish,  preferring  it  to  either.  It  is  a  very  pretty  radish,  and  our^^on^w- 
piece  is  a  faithful  representation  of  it,  except  that  it  should  be  a  shade 
lighter.    It  grows  to  a  good  size,  is  firm-fieshed,  and  almost  as  mild  as  the 
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common  spring  radish  ;  though  we  are  inclined  to  think  its  mildness  will 
vary  somewhat  in  different  soils.  It  is  somewhat  difiBcult  to  pull,  as  nearly 
the  whole  root  grows  beneath  the  surface.  The  seed  may  be  sown  any 
time  during  the  month  of  August,  and  the  root  is  edible  from  the  time  it  is 
about  half  grown.  The  young  plants  should  be  thinned  out,  so  as  to  stand 
some  four  or  five  inches  apart.  The  mature  roots  should  be  taken  up  on  the 
approach  of  frost,  and  placed  in  the  cellar,  where  they  will  keep  till  spring. 
The  seed  of  this  radish  is  now  advertised  by  some  of  our  principal  seedsmen, 
and  it  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  garden. 


'»    *4 


THE    AUSTIN    STRAWBERRY. 

BY  THB    EDITOR. 

A  FEW  days  after  penning  our  statement  respecting  the  Austin  Strawberry 
last  month,  a  large  plate  of  it  was  placed  on  our  "  table,"  and  we  continued 
to  receive  samples  of  it  from  time  to  time  up  to  the  14th  of  July  ;  a  some- 
what prolonged  season,  during  ivhich  we  had  abundant  opportunities  to 
judge  of  its  merits.  It  did  not  equal  our  expectations  in  point  of  size  ;  but 
we  arc  informed  that  it  is  not  so  large  this  season  as  it  was  last,  which 
must  be  owing  to  its  treatment,  sinde  the  present  season  has  been  a  favor- 
able one  for  large  berries.    Our  engraving  was  taken  from  one  of  the  largest 


berries  we  could  find.  In  regard  to  its  productiveness  we  can  say  little, 
having  seen  only  a  few  plants  of  it,  producing  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
berries  each.  It  is  a  large,  vigorous  plant,  with  a  stout,  upright  fruit  stalk, 
the  leaves,  however,  being  rather  narrow.  The  following  is  our  description  : 
JFhiit  large,  varying  in  form  from  roundish  to  conical,  sometimes  flat,  occa- 
sionally necked,  and  uniformly  with  a  large  core.  Color  pale  scarlet. 
Seed  brown,  slightly  imbedded.  Flesh  white,  somewhat  soft  and  dry,  acid, 
and  deficient  in  high  flavor.  Calyx  large,  many  parted,  and  persistent. 
Flowers  staminate.     We  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  seedling  of  the  Iowa. 
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j         CELERY— TO   GROW  AND  PRESERVE  THROUGH   WINTER. 

BY   FOX   MEADOW. 

Mr.  Editor  :  I  have  often  found  it  difficult  to  preserTe  this  regetable 
through  the  winter,  and  have  no  doubt  that  others  have  too.  We  have 
often  grown  it  very  fine  in  trenches  or  single  rows,  and  then  in  the  fall  of 
the  year,  just  before  hard  frost  comes,  taken  it  up  and  placed  it  in  a  cellar, 
in  rows,  and  covered  it  with  sand  or  earth  ;  but  it  invariably  failed  to  be 
good  for  much  through  the  winter,  either  tough  and  stringy,  or  rotten,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  if  it  got  a  little  frost  on  it  previous  to  taking  it  up  in  the 
fall. 

Now  repeated  failures  make  what  some  people  call  good  practical  gar- 
deners ;  but  we  think  it  makes  experienced  gardeners,  if  we  do  happen  to 
get  it  at  some  one  else's  expense.  We  presume  every  one  knows  how  to 
grow  celery,  therefore  it  will  be  useless  to  talk  about  that  which  is  already 
known.  We  called  the  other  day  upon  a  friend  of  ours  who  is  a  stirring 
amateur,  reads  every  letter  of  the  Horticulturist,  and  several  other  period- 
icals into  the  bargain,  including  the  world-renowned  "  Gardener's  Monthly.*' 
He  had  got  a  new  idea.  "  Good,"  1  replied.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  come  and 
see  my  celery  plot.  There,  that  is  on  a^new  and  scientific  plan.  Do  you 
ever  read  the  Horticulturist  ?"  he  inquired.  "  Sometimes,"  said  I,  "  when  the 
poHt-office  department  thinks  proper  to  send  it  me."  "  Well,  sir,  this  is  what 
they  call  the  'Flat  culture'  system.  What  do  you  think  of  it  7"  "  Think  it 
is  a  very  appropriate  name  for  this  you  have  been  doing."  ''  There,  that  is 
just  like  all  you  professional  men,  always  laughing  at  us  amateurs.  You 
think  you  knoto  enough,  without  reading  and  properly  studying  an  article  to 
understand  its  theory  or  philosophy.  Now  1  know  you  have  not  read  that 
article  on  Flat  Culture,  or  else  you  would  not  laugh  so.  You  see  the  phi- 
losophy is  good — a  labor-saving  principle — a  dollar-saving  principle — a 
principle  by  which  these  celer}'  plants  can  grow  and  be  supplied  with  water 
in  the  hottest  and  dryest  weather.  Here  is  the  advantage  derived  from  sci- 
ence over  our  common  plodding  practice".  "  Ah,  I  was  not  aware  of  this." 
"  I  t/iought  so.    You  see,  the  philosophy  is  this  : 

"  The  leaves  of  plants  condense  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  and  in 
different  modes  shed  it  on  the  ground,  but  principally  by  means  of  the  stalk, 
that  is,  the  water  runs  down  the  stalk  to  the  root ;  but  if  you  ridge  up  the 
eaith  around  the  stalk,  of  course  the  water  is  thrown  off."  "  Where  to  t" 
**  Anywhere.  It  can't  get  to  the  roots  if  there  is  a  ridge  of  earth  on  each 
side  of  it " 

"  Oh,  I  did  not  hiow.  Well,  sir,  you  have  not  shown  me  yet  where  the 
great  amount  of  saving  is  made."  '*  True :  you  know  the  old-fashioned  way  of 
^iggiQg  trenches  and  filling  them  with  manure,  etc.,  and  the  constant  bother 
of  earthing  up  with  soil,  to  have  it  all  froze  down  and  become  rotten  some 
day.  Again:  the  absurdity  of  earthing  up  the  celery  all  the  time  it  is  grow- 
ing, to  keep  it  eternally  dry,  when  it  is  said  that  the  plant  originally  be- 
longed to  the  bogs  and  quagmires,  which  naturally  suggests  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  water  rather  than  barn-yard  manure  ;  so  upon  this  principle  I  have 
selected  this  good  piece  of  ground,  dug  it  up  well,  put  in  no  manure,  made 
the  ground  perfectly  ^Flat,^  planted  the  celery  out  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  ign 
and  don^t  intend  to  earth  up  at  all ;  and  when  the  plants  do  not  condense  Qj^ 
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water  enough  from  the  atmosphere  to  supply  their  needy  wants,  you  see, 
under  this  *  Flat  system,^  why  we  can  pour  on  them,  or  over  them,  just  so 
much  as  we  please.  Here  is  where  the  money  is  saved — no  manure — no 
ridging  up."      "  But  about  the  blanching  P' 

'*  Oh,  take  it  all  up  and  keep  it  in  a  dark  cellar,  and  it  will  soon  turn  white 
enough  for  use.  But  you  do  things  rather  different  from  most  people.  How 
do  you  do  it  ?    Old  ridge,  though,  1  suppose."  • 

*'Not  just  that,  for  I  agree  with  you  or  your  theory  in  several  points. 
First,  then,  it  is  true  that  celery  is  half  an  aquatic.  In  the  second  place,  the 
earthing  up  keeps  it  dry,  or  rather  prevents  water  being  applied  artificially 
to  the  root ;  and  in  the  third  place  it  prevents  the  foliage  and  stems  from 
fulfilling  their  natural  offices,  condensation,  absorption,  &c.,  which  is  highly 
requisite  to  increase  the  size  of  the  stem,  which  forms  the  bulk  of  the  plant 

"  All  this  is  rational  logic  ;  but  when  you  advance  the  theory  of  the  farmer 
who  manured  all  his  farm  by  a  special  fertilizer  he  carried  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  I  also  believe  you  will  be  like  him  in  bringing  home  all  the  crops  in 
the  other.  But  I  will  compromise  this  matter  with  you  in  relation  to  growing 
celery.  First,  then,  to  prepare  a  bed,  we  measure  off,  say  six  to  twelve  feet 
wide,  and  run  this  width  as  long  as  convenient ;  then  throw  out  on  each 
side  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  six  to  nine  inches,  and  fill  up  the  trench  nearly 
to  its  surface  with  thoroughly  decomposed  manure,  and  start  at  one  end 
and  thoroughly  incorporate  soil  and  manure  together  ;  plant  out  the  plants 
say  nine  inches  by  twelve  on  this  surface,  and  thoroughly  soak  the  whole 
with  water  ;  if  the  weather  is  very  hot,  shade  for  a  few  days.  Now  I  want 
you  to  understand  the  process  that  is  to  follow  this,  and  adopt  it  at  once,  for 
we  are  about  publishing  this  Theoky,  ofid  of  course  it  will  be  copy  righted^ 
and  can  not  be  afterwards  used  without  special  permission  : 

"  Form  an  embankment  twelve  inches  high  all  around  this  trench,  and  keep 
it  constantly  saturated  with  water.  If  mauure  water,  so  much  the  better. 
Have  not  got  it  ?  Then  put  guano  in  the  water  and  make  it ;  for  depend 
upon  it,  '  Good  things  come  out  of  good  conditions.'  As  the  plants  grow, 
keep  them  loosely  tied  up  with  bass  matting,  and  rub  off  all  the  young 
suckers  that  grow  out  at  the  base  of  the  leaves.  The  very  small  leaves  or 
stems  at  the  bottom  of  the  plant,  should  be  taken  off  also  ;  this  facilitates 
the  removal,  and  enables  you  to  watch  the  growth  of  suckers,  which  if  left 
on  waste  the  substance  and  deteriorate  the  growth.  You  will  remember 
the  trench  must  not  be  cUlowed  to  become  dry.  It  should  be  always  like 
what  the  little  boys  call  ^ puddle,^  If  proper  attention  is  paid  to  this  point, 
and  also  to  planting  it  out  early,  celery  can  be  grown  to  a  very  large  size 
before  the  mouth  of  November.  It  should  not  be  earthed  up  at  all  till  about 
three  weeks  before  it  is  required  for  use.  Four  weeks'  time  at  the  utmost, 
will  blanch  it  as  white  as  a  lily.  In  order  to  blanch  it,  of  course  the  soil 
from  the  sides  is  thrown  between  the  plants  and  nearly  up  to  the  tops  of 
the  leaves.  So  soon  as  the  leaves  fall  from  the  trees,  we  collect  them  and 
cover  these  beds  entirely  all  over,  about  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  thick, 
placing  over  them  a  few  corn-stalks  to  prevent  the  wind  blowing  the  leaves 
away.  From  these  beds  you  can  dig  sweet,  crisp  celery  all  the  winter  ;  not 
a  particle  of  frost  near  it ;  and  in  April  and  May  we  often  see  the  white 
stems  pushing  up  through  the  leaves  far  better  in  every  respect  than  any 
celery  you  can  get  in  the  fall.  We  have  seen  single  sticks  of  celery  grown 
'his  way,  after  being  washed  and  dressed  for  table,  weigh  eight  pounds 'M 
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"  You  have  f     *•  Yea,  sir."      "  Well,  I  will  tell  the  Editor  of  the  Horticul. 
TCRisT  that  the  first  time  I  see  him." 

[We  take  peculiar  pleasure  in  recording  the  above  as  the  "first  fruits"  of 
our  article  on  "  Flat  Culture."  Growing  Celery  in  this  way  had  not  occurred 
to  us  ;  but  its  advantages,  to  our  apprehension,  are  manifest  and  decided, 
and  we  shall  make  a  be^ accordingly.  Fox  Meadow  did  just  right  in  coming 
to  the  editor,  and  telling  him  all  about  it,  for  in  this  way  he  has  told  it  to 
thousands.  A  good  spirit  moved  him  then,  whatever  kind  of  spirit  may 
move  him  at  other  times.  And  then,  too,  the  humor  ;  that,  certainly,  is  not 
on  the  flat  system  ! — Ed.] 
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A   BEAUTIFUL    HOME. 

BY  R.  0.  PARDBR. 

The  eastern  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  for  many  miles  above  New  York, 
is  lined  with  hundreds  of  splendid  country  seats,  adorned  with  skill,  taste, 
and  wealth.  Occasionally  we  find  one  surrounded  with  many  fair  acres  ; 
but,  for  the  most  part,  the  choice  places  are  adjacent  to  flourishing  villages, 
and  ordinarily  comprise  not  more  than  an  acre  or  two.  The  fact  is  quite 
apparent,  that  the  people  of  this  country  have  generally  too  much  land  for 
their  pleasure-grounds  ;  more  land,  in  fact,  than  taste  and  skill  ;  and  there 
is  many  a  man  who  could  honor  himself  in  the  care  of  a  small  place,  that 
would  as  surely  dishonor  himself  in  his  awkward  attempts  to  conduct  a 
large  one. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  visit  one  of  these  smaller  villas  about  the  mid- 
dle of  June,  which  I  think  deserves  an  honorable  mention.  It  includes 
scarcely  more  than  two  acres  of  what  was  formerly  an  abrupt,  nearly  useless 
side  hill,  and  yet  in  a  few  years  it  has  been  so  intelligently  and  so  thor- 
oughly improved,  that  now  it  is  one  of  the  finest  of  those  gem  residences  on 
the  noble  Hudson.  Here  my  excellent  friend  spends  his  intervals  of  an 
active  business  in  the  bosom  of  his  happy  family. 

If  attraction  thrown  around  one's  own  home  is,  as  is  said  to  be,  a  bid  for 
children  to  remain  at  home,  as  a  lavish  expenditure  on  dress  and  equipage 
is  said  to  be  to  go  abroad,  then  the  investment  is  a  good  one,  and  he  will 
have  the  gratification  of  winning  his  little  boys  and  girls  from  the  excite- 
ments of  the  gay  city,  the  club-house,  or  the  giddy  dance  ;  for  I  hardly  know 
a  single  country  seat  of  any  size  this  side  of  Htnry  W,  SargenVs,  of  Wo- 
denethet  that  has  so  many  well-selected,  rare,  and  beautiful  plants  to  adorn 
the  grounds. 

For  the  last  six  or  eight  years  he  has  added  every  spring  the  most  liberal 
collections  from  our  best  catalogues,  and  last  fall  I  told  him  I  thought  he 
had  so  well  filled  his  grounds  that  he  could  afibrd  to  rest  on  his  laurels  for 
a  year  or  two.  But  no  :  this  spring  he  presents  large  invoices  from  Europe 
of  rarer  and  more  costly  plants  than  before,  and  he  has  made  abundant  room 
for  them  all.     A  few  words  as  to  the  manner  by  which  this  was  done. 

On  one  or  two  of  the  abrupt  terraces,  in  little  nooks  around  the  summer- 
houses,  he  has  elaborated  the  finest  specimens  of  rock  work  that  it  has  been 
my  fortune  to  see  in  this  country.  In  a  marvellously  small  space  of  ground  he 
has  provided  sittings  for  thrt'c  thousand  plants,  and  already  those  seats 
are  pretty  well  occupied. 


CHICCOBT — Its  CULTIVATIOK  AND  ITS  I78K8, 


A  part  of  the  rock  work  was  arranged  for  plants  that  love  the  deep,  dense 
shade  ;  a  little  further  on  a  little  sunlight  was  admitted,  while  further  along 
still  it  was  arranged  for  the  bright  children  of  the  sun — for  such  as  could 
luxuriate  in  his  densest  rays.  One  portion  of  the  soil  was  deep  and  rich, 
adapted  to  plants  that  love  such  liberal  treatment ;  another  portion  not  so 
rich  or  so  deep,  and  another  part  with  only  a  little  leaf  mould  and  rock 
crevice  for  such  as  are  content  with  that  rare  supply. 

I  cannot  undertake  to  enumerate  the  plants  I  saw,  or  even  the  rarest  but 
as  a  somewhat  liberal  list  may  be  desirable  in  this  connection,  I  will  say 
that  I  admired  the  fine  healthy  specimens  of  Farfugium  grande,  Berberis 
Darwinii,  Japan  Berberry,  Bambusa  falcata  or  Himalayan  Bamboo,  Double 
White  and  Yellow  Furze,  Clematis  viticella,  venosa,  and  purpurea,  and 
Clematis  lanugenosa  pallida,  Chusan  Palm,  Alpine  Pinks,  Campanula  alpini, 
Sempervirens  (4  var.),  Sedums  in  var„ Itea  Virginica,  Spergula  pilifera.  Silver- 
striped  and  Gold  Privet,  New  Zealand  Flax,  Saxifrages,  Variegated  Juniper, 
Prince  Albert  Yew  or  Cephalotaxns  Fortupii,  Stauntonia  latifolia,  Skimmea 
Japonica,  Pampas  Grass,  Solidagos,  Alyssum  saxatile  with  variegated 
leaves,  Aconitum  pyrensenm,  Aquiligea  in  y^i*-*  Asperula  odoratus,  Corn  us, 
Canadensis,  Coronilla  minima,  Draba  eizoides,  Epimedium  alpinium,  Gcn- 
tiana  acaulii,  Gypsophila  prostrata  and  elegans.  Lychnis  in  var.,  Oxalis 
floribunda  and  rosea,  Saponaria,  Silene  in  var..  Thymus  aznreus,  Veronica 
montana  and  saxatiiis,  Spiraea  nlmaria  variegata,  Vincas,  etc. 

From  the  wild  woods  around  here  I  saw  he  had  gathered  fine  specimens  of 
Ferns,  Violets,  Columbines,  Blood  Root,  Mosses,  Arums,  etc.  In  the  basin 
of  one  of  the  ledges  of  rock  work,  he  has  prepared  a  nice  Garden  Aquarium, 
filled  with  aquatic  plants,  fishes,  etc.,  with  the  water  running  through  it. 
I  have  made  my  list  so  long  that  I  will  not  speak  of  the  abundance  of  healthy 
fraiMrees,  grape-vines,  and  shrubs,  well  selected,  well  trained,  and  well 
pruned,  which  I  saw,  neither  will  I  enumerate  the  choice  evergreens,  trees, 
and  plants  which  adorn  this  beautiful  place.  But  I  must  refer  briefly  to  the 
large  fine  borders  of  magnificent  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Andromedas, 
Hollies,  etc.,  in  great  variety  and  beauty,  which  lie  beneatli  the  large,  beau- 
tiful Tulip  Trees  and  the  Oaks,  the  Hickory  and  the  Chestnut,  on  the  lawns. 
Few  seem  to  be  aware  as  yet  of  the  splendor  of  those  shrubs  when  well 
cultivated  in  the  shade,  in  a  deep  border  of  sand  and  leaf  mould  in  equal 
parts. 

On  the  lawns,  besides  a  variety  of  weeping  and  variegated  trees  and 
plants,  I  saw  a  fine  large  specimen  of  the  Silver-striped  Turkey  Oak,  prob- 
ably the  handsomest  in  the  country  ;  also  the  Variegated  Holly,  and  the 
Laurel-leaved,  Scotch,  American,  and  English  Holly,  and  the  Myrtle-leaved 
Kalmia.  The  new  Variegated  Ivy,  the  Variegated  Cedar,  Gold  and  Silver- 
striped  Chestnut,  Variegated  Elder  and  Ash,  True  Ligustrum  Japonica, 
etc.,  etc.  But  I  forbear.  I  think  I  h&ve  by  this  time  at  least  demonstrated 
that  a  small  place  well  tilled  is  better  by  far  than  a  large  place  indifferently 

cultivated. 
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CHICCORY— ITS  CULTIVATION. AND  ITS  USES. 

BT   F.  k.  NAUTS,  NEW  YORK. 

Chtccort,  Succoiy,  or  wild  Endive,  (Chicorium  intybns,)  is  a  perennial 
plant,  with  a  large,  very  long,  simple  tap-root.     The  first  year  it  produces 
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only  numerons  radical  leaves,  six  to  eigliteen  inches  long,  two  to  four  inches 
broad,  narrower  at  the  base,  and  sen-ated  more  or  less.  In  the  spring  of 
the  second  year,  a  stalk  shoots  from  the  centre  of  the  leaves,  three  to  six 
feet  high,  with  smaller  leaves  than  the  radical  ones,  branching,  and  bearing 
in  the  axilla  of  the  small  leaves  pale  blue,  as  well  as  aznre-blue  flowers,  about 
three^uarters  of  an  inch  large.  These  flowers  bloom  successively  for  a  long 
time  every  morning,  and  shut  before  noon.  To  these  succeed  oblong  seeds, 
surmounted  with  a  little  scarious  crown,  and  contained  to  the  number  of 
fifteen  to  eighteen  in  a  common  calice.  It  grows  weil  on  almost  all  soils, 
but  particularly  in  those  of  a  light  sandy  loam,  the  deeper  the  better,  for  in 
such  the  roots  will  attain  the  largest  size. 

The  roots  and  leaves  of  chiccory  have  been  used  in  medicine,  as  tonics 
and  depuratives,  to  reestablish  the  appetite,  promote  diuretic  action,  &c. 
In  Europe  it  is  much  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its  leaves,  which  are  in  great 
request  to  eat  as  a  salad,  when  young,  and  for  which  purpose  the  roots  are 
taken  up  and  planted  in  barrels  or  boxes  in  a  cellar,  whei*e  the  leaves  tbat 
shoot  out  of  the  crown  become  white,  etiolated,  and  very  crisp  and  tender. 

This  plant  makes  a  most  valuable  fodder,  which  cows,  horses,  mules,  oxen, 
or  sheep  eat  readily,  and  it  is  largely  cultivated  for  that  purpose,  to  be 
eaten  as  a  green  fodder,  particularly  by  cows.  For  this  purpose  it  is  sown 
in  the  spring,  after  a  good  plowing,  broadcast  with  oats,  at  the  rate  of  ftiur 
or  five  pounds  to  the  acre,  so  that  the  leaves  speedily  cover  the  ground  and 
smother  the  weeds,  and  by  which  the  leaves  are  mutually  held  upright,  so 
as  to  be  easily  mown.  The  seed  can  be  sown  in  the  fall  as  well,  but  then 
the  plants  are  apt  to  shoot  to  seed  the  next  spring  before  the  roots  have  got 
a  large  size,  and  the  crop  of  leaves  is  smaller.  That  sown  in  the  spring  will 
give  two  to  three  cuttings  the  first  year  from  July  until  winter,  and  four  to 
six  cuttings  the  next  year,  and  produce  at  each  cutting  about  a  ton  of  ex- 
cellent fodder ;  or  it  can  be  pastured.  It  will  shoot  up  after  each  mowing, 
no  matter  how  dry  the  season  may  be  ;  and  no  plant  will  bring  so  large  an 
amount  of  fodder  per  acre,  except  perhaps  Lucerne,  which  is  more  difficult 
as  to  quality  of  soil  and  culture. 

But  chiccory  is  much  cultivated  in  Europe  chiefly  for  the  roots,  which 
constitute  its  most  valuable  use,  and  for  this  purpose  they  should  be  taken 
up  at  the  end  of  the  second  year ;  as  the  object  is  to  obtain  the  largest  roots, 
a  good  deep  soil  should  be  chosen,  and  the  seed  sown  thinner  than  for  fod- 
der ;  or  in  drills  six  to  eight  or  twelve  inches  apart,  so  as  to  hoe  aud  weed 
them  the  better,  in  order  that  the  roots  may  acquire  their  greatest  dimen- 
sions. 

A  few  years  ago  I  took  up  some  roots  that  had  been  growing  for  three 
years  in  a  light,  sandy,  deep  soil,  not  manured,  that  were  about  three  feet 
long,  and  at  the  collar  as  thick  as  my  wrist ;  one  acre  of  such  roots  would 
produce  at  the  rate  of  nearly  fifty  tOQS. 

Thus  when  it  is  intended  to  raise  chiccory  for  its  roots,  for  making  the 
CHiccoRT  or  succoRT  of  commercc,  they  should  be  taken  up  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  cutting  or  mowing  off  the  leaves  first  at  the  collar ;  and  as 
chiccory  is  not  affected  by  the  frost,  they  can  be  feft  in  the  ground  as  long 
as  the  open  state  of  the  winter  will  permit ;  or  when  it  is  feared  that  the 
severity  of  the  winter  would  prevent  the  free  taking  up  of  the  roots,  they 
can  be  taken  up  at  the  end  of  the  fall  and  stored  in  sand,  from  which  they 
can  be  obtained  at  all  times  during  the  winter.    When  taken  up  they  must 
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be  washed,  dried,  then  sliced  in  pieces,  and  roasted  in  an  oven,  till  they  ac- 
qaire  the  color  of  roasted  coffee  or  chocolate,  and  become  brittle  ;  they  are 
then  ground  fine,  packed  in  rolls  or  squares  of  paper,  containing  from  one 
half  to  one  pound  each,  or  packed  loose  in  barrels  or  casks.  In  the  drying 
and  roasting  the  fresh  roots  will  lose  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent. 

Let  us  now  suppose  one  acre  to  produce  at  the  end  of  two  years  twenty 
tons  of  roots,  or  40,000  lbs. ;  the  loss  by  drying  and  roasting  thirty  per 
cent;  this  will  leave  a  net  prodace  of  28,000  lbs.,  which,  at  2^  ceuts  per 
pound,  wholesale  price,  will  bring  $700.  By  deducting  for  all  expenses  of 
seed,  labor  of  plowing,  harrowing,  sowing,  taking  up  roots,  interest  on  land, 
washing,  drying,  roasting,  grinding,  packing,  labels,  casks,  carting,  etc.,  the 
sum  of  S150,  which  is  rather  a  large  estimate,  it  still  would  leave  a  profit  of 
1550  per  acre,  independent  of  the  fodder  obtained  for  two  years,  worth  be- 
tween sixty  to  seventy  dollars  at  least. 

Chiccory  has  been  for  many  years,  and  is  now,  extensively  imported  into 
the  United  States  from  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  &c.,  and  is  much  used 
here  to  mix  with  coffee  in  different  proportions  ;  some  mixing  one  fourth, 
while  most  mix  one  half,  and  some  use  it  exclusively  as  coffee  ;  the  use  of 
it  is  now  become  universal,  and  the  importations  of  it  increasing. 

It  abounds  in  a  bitter  juice,  possessing  a  tonic  property,  and  has  a  dis- 
tinct smell  of  liquorice  ;  its  empyreumatic  volatile  oil,  evolved  during  the 
roasting,  exerts  upon  the  system  a  diuretic  and  gently  exciting  influence, 
and  reestablishes  the  appetite  ;  taken  in  moderation,  it  is  perfectly  whole- 
some. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  impart  any  additional  particulars  that  may  be  required. 

[We  do  not  believe  in  adulterations  of  any  kind,  though  chiccory  is  one  of 
the  most  innocent.  It  is  grown  among  us  at  present  chiefly  as  a  salad.  It 
is  now,  however,  so  largely  in  demand^  that  in  many  sections  it  might  be 
extensively  grown  with  profit,  and  is  therefore  worthy  of  attention  as  a  farm 
crop.  We  should  not,  however,  expect  to  realize  the  sums  above  named. — Ed.] 
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WILD  FLOWEBS— THEIR  CULTIVATION,  ETC. 

BY  C.   N.   BEHENT. 

The  cultivation  of  flowers  affords  the  most  innocent  and  refined  pleasure. 
It  is  a  gratification,  a  pleasure  cheaply  purchased,  and  within  the  reach  of 
all— alike  accessible  to  the  rich  and  the  poor.  It  enlivens  the  young  mind, 
and  invigorates  the  feeble  frame.  The  moral  lesson  taught  by  flowers  is 
worthy  of  attention.  Their  beauty  ripens  the  taste  and  improves  the  heart. 
The  love  and  cultivation  of  flowers  is  evidence  of  a  refined  mind,  and  affords 
food  for  reflection.  "  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  fields,  how  they  grow  ;  they 
toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin  ;  yet  I  say  unto  you,  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these." 

The  great  and  increasing  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  flowers  has  induced 
us  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  subject,  more  particularly  to  the  cultivation 
of  our  native  wild  flowers.  The  interest  of  many  cultivators  has  been  drawn 
away  by  foreign  productions,  while  our  natives,  many  of  which  are  far 
superior  in  richness,  have  been  left  to  bloom  and  fade  in  all  tlieir  beauty, 
*'  unknown  and  unseen,  to  waste  their  fragrance  on  the  desert  air." 
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It  is  oar  present  purpose  to  endeavor  to  awaken  a  greater  seal  among' 
cultivators  and  amateurs,  for  the  growth  of  some  of  Uie  brilliant  plants 
which  deck  our  fields  and  woods.  Few  persons  seem  to  appreciate  or  even 
know  to  what  perfection  of  culture  many  of  onr  wild  flowers  may  be  brought 
in  the  hands  of  skilful  gardeners. 

Here  we  can  not  help  remarking,  that  many  flower-gardens  are  almftst 
destitute  of  bloom  during  a  great  part  of  the  season,  which  could  be  easily 
avoided,  and  a  blaze  of  flowers  kept  up  both  in  the  garden  and  pleasnre 
grounds  frofn  April  to  November,  by  introducing  from  our  woods  and  fields 
the  various  beautiful  ornaments  with  which  nature  has  so  profusely  deco- 
rated them.  Is  it  because  they  are  indigenous  that  we  should  neglect 
them  7 

Floriculture  and  other  branches  of  ornamental  gardening  have  hitherto 
been  less  attended  to  in  this  country  than  those  of  a  more  useful  kind — the 
rearing  of  fruits  and  culinary  vegetables.  A  change,  however,  for  the  last 
few  years  haa  taken  place  of  a  more  favorable  character.  The  hand  of 
nature  has  scattered  the  richest  beauties  of  the  flowery  world  around  us  in 
every  direction,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  ornamenting  our 
gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  with  native  plants  and  flowers  from  every 
wood,  from  every  field,  and  from  every  brook-side  to  which  the  eye  can 
turn. 

Among  the  great  number  of  wild  plants  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Albany, 
we  have  succeeded  in  cultivating  some  of  the  following  named  varieties  : 

Cardinal  Flowkr — Lobelia  cardinalis, — Among  other  plants  remarkable 
for  elegance  is  the  Cardinal  Flower,  which  in  the  last  summer  months  may 
be  found  along  our  swampy  grounds,  near  fresh  water  streams.  From  its 
great  beauty  and  showy  appearance  it  is  a  great  favorite  in  Europe,  and  is 
generally  cultivated  in  pots.  It  is  a  perennial  plant,  growing  in  a  single 
stem  from  two  to  three  feet  high  ;  leaves  from  three  to  hve  inches  long  and 
an  inch  or  more  in  breadth,  with  a  long  tapering  base.  Flowers  of  a  bright 
scarlet  color,  and  very  showy.  Although  it  is  wild,  and  is  generally  found 
in  marshy  or  wet  ground,  and  borders  of  rivulets,  it  grows  readily  when 
transplanted  into  a  dry  soil  in  a  shady  position.  It  is  in  flower  from  August 
to  October.  We  have  removed  some  of  these  plants  to  our  garden  in  the 
month  of  April,  and  planted  them  in  a  moist,  shady  place,  where  they  grew 
and  flourished  finely,  producing  abundance  of  splendid  flowers  the  same 
season,  and  were  much  admired  by  all  who  saw  them. 

Small  Fringed  Gentian — Oentiana  detansa, — This  species  grows  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country.  It  is  a  wild  flower  of  extreme  beauty,  and  worthy 
of  cultivation.  It  is  found  on  lime-stone  rocks,  Goat  Island,  Niagara  Falls, 
Iroiidequoit,  and  we  have  found  it  on  the  borders  of  the  Norman's  Kill,  near 
Albany.  It  is  supposed  to  be  annual.  Flowers  yellow  at  the  base,  with  a 
bright  blue  top  beautifully  fringed  like  the  pink.  It  is  a  very  pretty  plant, 
and  would  show  well  in  the  garden. 

Red  Lilv — LUium  Philaddphicum. — Of  all  the  tribes  of  wild  flowering 
plants,  the  Lily,  in  our  estimation,  stands  preeminent  It  is  noticed  in  the 
sacred  writings  as  of  great  brilliancy  and  beauty. 

The  lied  Lily  may  be  found  in  bushy  places,  on  the  borders  of  woods  ; 
we  have  found  it  growing  in  great  abundance  on  the  sandy  plain  between 
Albany  and  Schenectady.  The  stalk  rises  from  2  to  2^  feet  high,  supporting 
one  solitary  flower.     It  blooms  in  June  and  July.     The  color  varies  from 
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dark  to  light  red,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow.  This  is  a  highly  ornamental  plant, 
very  little  inferior,  and  not  much  milikc,  the  Tiger  Flower,  for  which  we 
have  paid  one  dollar  for  each  plan^t.  It  deserves  a  place  in  every  garden. 
Number  of  flowers  increases  by  cultivation. 

Yellow  Lilt — LUium  Canadensis. — ^This  is  common  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  is  found  in  moist  meadows.  Flowers  in  June  and  July.  It 
grows  from  2^  to  3  feet  high,  bearing  from  one  to  five  or  six  nodding  flowers 
spotted  inside  with  dark  purple.  It  is  a  bulbous-rooted  plant,  and  we  have 
transplanted  them  when  in  flower,  with  good  snccesR,  in  our  garden,  grow- 
ing in  full  vigor,  bearing  from  five  to  six  beautiful  flowers  in  each  stalk. 

Large  Yellow  Ladies'  Slipper — Cypripedium  pubescens, — This  much- 
admired  flower  is  found  in  moist,  shady  woods.  There  are  three  varieties  of 
this  species — some  rather  rare.  "  The  root  of  this  plant  consists  of  numer- 
ous thick  fibres.  Flowering  stem  simple,  and  rising  from  one  to  two  feet 
high.  Flowers  large  and  showy,  solitary,  somptimes  with  a  large  foliaceous 
bract  at  the  base.  Petals  greenish,  stained  with  purple,  and  from  one  and  a 
half  to  two  inches  long.  Upper  sepal  rather  broadly  lanceolate  ;  the  two 
lower  ones  commonly  united  nearly  to  the  tip,  but  sometimes  distinct.  Petals 
lanceolate  linear,  undulate  and  twisted.  Lip  yellow,  one  to  one  and  a  half 
inches  long,  somewhat  obovoid,  much  inflated." 

Shall  Yellow  Ladies'  Slipper — Cypripedium  parvrflora, — This  and  the 
preceding  are  very  nearly  allied,  and  many  of  our  botanists  do  not  consider 
them  distinct.  In  character  it  does  not  difiier  materiall3\  "  Flowers  purplish- 
brown,  mixed  with  green.  Petals  much  narrower  and  rather  larger,  undu- 
late and  twisted,  green-spotted,  with  purplish  brown,  or  sometimes  wholly 
purplish.  Lip  one  to  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  somewhat  flattened  above 
and  below,  the  sides  swelling  out.  Flowers  in  May  and  June."  Rare  ; 
found  in  woods  and  swamps  ;  sometimes  on  hillsides. 

Pukplb  Ladies'  Slipper — Cypripedium  acctule, — ^This  plant  is  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  Albany,  in  woods»  in  both  dry  and  moist  situations  ;  flowers  in 
May.  "  Roots  thick  and  fibrous.  Leaves  from  three  to  six  inches  long, 
from  one  to  one  and  a  half  inches  wide,  at  first  erect,  but  finally  spreading. 
Stalk  rises  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  high,  flowers  pendulous,  with  a  shal- 
low fissure  or  indentation  in  front,  greenish  mixed  with  purple." 

Tliis  plant  bears  cultivation  remarkably  well,  and  improves  by  care  and 
attention.  We  have  had  no  difficulty  in  cultivating  it,  and  consider  our- 
selves well  paid  in  its  splendid  show  for  all  our  trouble. 

Purple  Side-Saddlb  Flower — Sarrtzcenia  purpurea, — ^Whoever  may  have 
occasion  to  wander  out  among  the  numerous  sphagnons  swamps  that  diver- 
sify the  sandy  plains  in  the  neighborhood  of  Albany,  any  time  during  the 
month  of  June,  will  not  fail  to  have  his  attention  directed  to  singularly 
beautiful  clusters  of  reddish  purple  flowers,  each  one  nodding  on  a  solitary 
footstalk,  that  ascends  from  a  whorl  of  far  more  singularly  constituted 
leaves.  This  is  the  Sarracenia  purpurea.  It  is  exclusively  an  American 
genus,  and  is  composed  of  six  well-defined  species,  five  being  confined  to  the 
Southern  States,  while  the  present  one  appears  to  be  equally  disseminated 
from  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  as  far  north  as  Hudson's  Bay.  **  The 
flowers  are  large,  and  of  a  deep  reddish  purple  color,  with  the  petals  greatly 
incurved,  while  the  pale  yellow  stigma  occupying  the  centre,  expands  in 
such  a  manner  as  efiectually  to  conceal  the  more  important  organs  of  fruc- 
tification from  the  sight.    The  leaves  when  mature  are  of  a  fine  green  color, 
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more  or  less  stained  with  pnrple,  and  beautifully  veined  with  a  tint  of  a 
much  deeper  hue :  they  have  the  form  and  appearance  of  some  antique 
Roman  lamps :  indeedi  so  striking  is  the  resemblance,  that  had  we  been 
informed  that  this  ancient  people  possessed  any  knowledge  of  this  singular 
plant,  we  should  have  had  little  hesitation  in  assigning  to  it  a  suggestive 
original  to  their  skilful  artificers.  The  cavity,  or  reservoir,  as  it  has  not 
inaptly  been  termed,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  leaf,  is  at  all  times  par- 
tially filled  with  water,  originating  from  rains  and  dews,  into  which  numerons 
species  of  coleoptera  and  other  insects  are  not  unfrcquentl}'  found,  which 
have  met  their  death  in  pursuit  of  a  saccharine  concretion,  that  copiously 
exudes  from  their  internal  surfaces.  By  this  beautiful  provision  of  natnre, 
these  plants  are  abundantly  supplied  with  moisture  when  the  excessive  heats 
of  summer  prevail  for  any  considerable  time,  and  create  unusual  droughts  ; 
they  are  likewise  thus  furnished  with  the  usual  amount  of  animal  food  which 
they  may  necessarily  require  for  their  sustenance.**  The  manner  in  which 
these  insects  are  imprisoned,  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  McBride  :  "  It  may 
be  sufficient  here  to  remark,  that  the  throat  or  orifice  of  those  leaves  is  gen- 
erally covered  with  a  saccharine  secretion  or  exudation.  Immediately  be- 
low the  throat,  for  the  space  of  nearly  an  inch,  the  surface  is  highly  polished, 
while  the  lower  part  of  the  tube  is  covered  with  hairs  all  pointing  down- 
wards. When  an  insect,  attracted  in  the  first  instance  by  the  secretion 
of  the  plant,  or  perhaps  even  by  the  water,  descends,  as  it  easily  can  do, 
along  the  declining  pubescence,  it  appears  incapable  of  ascending  by  its 
feet  alone,  and  can  only  escape  by  a  flight  so  perpendicular  as  to  surpass 
the  power  of  most  insects.  Whenever  they  touch  the  bristly  sides  of  the 
tube  they  are  precipitated  again  to  the  bottom,  and  have  to  renew  their 
efforts  ;  and  many  insects  even  of  a  larger  size  perish  in  this  arduous  and 
hopeless  struggle." 

These  plants  are  perfectly  susceptible  of  cultivation  ;  all  that  is  required 
is,  to  remove  with  them  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  decomposed  vegetable 
matter  and  sphagnum  in  which  they  are  found  t  place  them  in  any  partially 
water-tight  vessel,  and  keep  them  saturated.  These  substances,  when  neces- 
sary, can  easily  be  renewed. 

Lupines — I/upirma  perenniuB — an  elegant  and  showy  plants  a  native  of  our 
dry  hills,  scattered  all  over  certain  parts  of  the  country  ;  well  worth  culti- 
vation. Three  or  four  sorts  have  been  introduced  from  the  north-west  coast 
by  Douglass.  L.  polyphyUu9,  The  spike  of  elegant  bluish  purple  flowers 
from  two  to  three  feet  high,  continues  in  bloom  a  month  ;  common  on  our 
dry  sandy  lands  ;  would  make  a  fine  show  in  a  cluster  or  bed.  There  is 
another  kind — bicolar — flowers  white  and  yellow,  and  very  sweet-scented  ; 
can  be  grown  from  the  seed. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  other  beautiful  native  plants  that  are  worthy 
of  cultivation,  which  we  may  notice  at  some  other  time.  We  hope  to  suc- 
ceed in  introducing  to  the  notice  of  our  young  readers  a  taste  for  the  culti- 
vation and  study  of  the  beautiful  productions  of  our  country.  Three-fourths 
of  the  beautiful  flowers,  so  highly  prized  in  European  gardens,  are  actually 
natives  of  America. 

[We  should  really  be  glad  to  see  some  of  our  native  flowers  more  com- 
monly introduced  into  the  garden,  and  improved  ;  and  while  we  think  Mr. 
B.'s  list  a  good  one  as  far  as  it  goes,  we  should  hesitate  about  most  of  the 
I  Starworts,  because  of  their  intrinsic  deficiencies.    We  have  a  long  list  of 
pothers  much  richer  in  all  the  elements  of  real  beauty. — Ed.] 
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Communications,  Letters,  Catalogues,  Periodicals,  &c.,  intended  for  the 
perusal  of  the  Editor,  and  packages  by  Express,  should  be  directed  to  the 
care  of  0.  M.  Saxton,  25  Park  Row,  New  York.  Exchanges  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  "  The  Horticulturist." 


Red  Scuppernokg  Wine.— We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Wylie,  of  Chester  Coart-House,  S.  C, 
for  a  bottle  of  very  delicate  Scupperaong  Wine — no,  we  forget;  it  was  not  the  Doctor,  it  was 
"  Annie,"  who  sent  it,  and  she,  and  not  the  Doctor,  (we  are  very  particular  about  this,)  will 
please  accept  our  best  thanks.  At  first  we  thought  it  was  just  a  little  too  sweet,  but  when  we 
remembered  who  sent  it,  we  didn't  think  so  at  all;  on  the  contrary,  we  thought  it  was  just 
right.  We  did  not  see  Annie,  for  she  had  left  for  Saratoga  before  we  called ;  but  we  know  she 
must  be  both  beautiful  and  good  to  send  us  such  nice  wine.  It  made  our  s&nctum  really  cheer- 
ful for  a  time. 

American  Pomological  Society.— We  would  again  call  attention  to  the  meeting  of  this 
Society,  to  be  heldjn  Philadelphia  on  the  11th  of  September.  The  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
large  Assembly  Building,  at  the  corner  of  Tenth  and  Chestnut  streets.  The  large  hall,  135  by 
30  feet,  will  be  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  fruit,  and  the  smaller  hall  will  be  reserved  for  the 
business  meetings  and  discussions  of  the  Society.  Every  member  and  delegate  should  bring 
samples  of  fruit,  and  those  who  can  not  come  should  send  by  express.  The  accommodations 
will  be  ample.  

Visits. — We  recently  made  a  brief  visit  up  the  Hudson,  stopping  at  Dr.  Grant's,  Mr.  Down- 
lug's,  Mr.  Sargent's,  and  other  places.  We  made  short  notes  by  the  way,  but  returned  too  late 
to  write  them  out  for  the  present  number.    They  will  appear  in  our  next 


Cherries. — Dr.  Grant,  Mr.  Prince,  and  others,  will  accept  our  thanks  for  fine  collections  of 
cherries,  embracing  several  new  kinds.  Drawings  of  some  of  the  latter,  we  shall  give  hereafter, 
with  notes  of  comparison.  

The  Seventeen  Year  Locusts.— Much  has  been  said  about  the  harmlessness  of  these 
Locusts,  which  we  were  disposed  to  put  faith  in.  Their  history,  undoubtedly,  is  a  wonder ; 
one  of  the  most  striking,  indeed,  in  the  whole  range  of  insect  life ;  but  recent  observation  has 
compelled  us  to  put  them  in  the  same  category  with  the  curculio,  the  wheat  ffy,  the  cut  worm, 
and  other  destructive  pests,  to  be  destroyed  without  mercy.  The  woods  in  some  portions  of 
Kew  Jersey  look  as  if  a  fire  had  passed  over  them.  The  ovipositing  of  the  Locust  is  not  confined 
to  the  young  wood  of  the  present  year,  as  is  generally  thought ;  we  have  seen  innumerable 
instances  of  it  in  wood  two,  three,  and  four  years  old  ;  we  have  also  seen  hundreds  of  yoiuig 
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pears,  applet,  omamental  trees,  shrnbe,  &e.,  complete]^  cut  op  by  them,  the  inciitoos,  ia  many 
of  the  yoQDg  trees,  being  carried  down  the  bodjf  of  the  tree  to  within  a  foot  of  the  ground. 
Many  of  the  limba  were  dead,  others  were  dying,  and  the  probability  is  that  many  young  treea 
will  be  entirely  destroyed.  It  is  too  soon  yet  to  speak  confidently  of  the  extent  of  the  injury 
sustained,  but  it  will  no  doubt  be  oonaiderable.  We  hope  that  the  trees,  &o.,  in  the  breadth 
of  country  occupied  by  the  Locuat,  will  be  carefully  examined  and  the  amount  of  injury  noted, 
and  that  all  the  facts  will  be  careftilly  put  on  record,  so  that  the  history  of  the  insect  may  be 
more  precisely  known,  and  the  necessary  measures  of  protection  taken  when  it  makes  ita  ap- 
pearance again  seventeen  years  hence.      

Pansy  Seed.— We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Dreer,  of  Philadelphia,  for  seeds  saved  from  his 
prize  flowers,  of  which  we  shall  try  to  give  a  good  account  hereafter.  Our  readers  will  remem- 
ber to  sow  their  Pansy  seed  during  August,  September,  and  October.  We  shall  have  another 
good  article  on  this  subject  next  month. 

Fruit. -> We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Chisholm  for  a  fine  collection  of  Pears.  As  there  are  more 
to  come,  (our  mouth  atill  waters,)  we  will  speak  of  all  together.  Of  two  of  them  we  shall  give 
outlines.— To  Mr.  P.  J.  Berckmans  we  are  indebted  for  Delaware  Grapes  and  a  fine  bnnch  of 
the  Brinckl^.  We  have  a  drawing  of  the  Brinckl^  in  preparation,  and  will  give  it  with  our 
description.— From  Mr.  T.  W.  Field,  good  specimens  of  Doyenn^  d'  Ete'.—From  Mr.  C.  A.  Al- 
Tord,  large  and  handsome  Peach  Apricots. 


The  Hand  Book. — ^This  is  an  annual  record  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  statistics, 
dec,  compiled  from  various  sources  by  Wm.  P.  Shephard,  proprietor  of  the  Horticultural 
Agency,  198^  Water  atreet,  New  York.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  useful  information  per- 
taining to  plants,  horticultural  and  agricultural  publications,  nurseries,  &c.,  and  will  be  valuable 
as  a  work  of  reference.    The  price  is  $1  00. 


A  Piano  for  the  Cottage.— Why  notT  Where  is  music  more  musical  than  in  a  rural 
cottage  ?  Messrs.  Marshall,  James,  and  Frazer  have  been  making  a  small,  cheap,  neat,  well-fin- 
iahed  instrument,  which  they  call  the  "Parlor  Gem."  It  is  a  full-toned  instrument,  with  a 
key-board  of  large  compass,  and  might  well  have  been  named  the  **  Cottage  Gem."  We  should 
like  to  see  just  such  an  instrument  in  every  *'  cot"  in  the  land. 


The  Farmer  and  Gardener.— This  monthly  comes  to  us  for  July  changed  to  an  octavo, 
certainly  a  better  fonn  than  ita  old  one.  A.  M.  Spangler  continues  as  Agricultural  Editor,  and 
William  Saunders  assumes  the  Horticultural  chair;  both  are  capable  and  experienced  men. 
Id  its  new  dress  and  improved  form,  we  hope  it  may  meet  with  increased  success. 


A  Strange  Coincidence.— Under  this  heading,  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Ewnmg  Pwi 
states,  that  '*  seyeral  years  ago  Dr.  Siebold  introduced  into  Europe  (from  Japan)  a  flowery  tree 
called  Pavlonia  imptrialis ;  "  and  the  "  strange  coincidence  "  is,  as  he  states  it,  that  this  year, 
during  the  visit  of  the  Japanese,  "  it  blooms  for  the  first  time."  The  strangest  coincidence  is, 
that  this  article  should  have  been  copied,  without  comment,  by  a  number  of  our  horticultural 
and  agricultural  periodicals.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  the  Pawlonia  was  introduced  into  Europe 
some  twenty  years  ago,  and  soon  after  into  this  country.  We  think  we  saw  it  in  bloom  at  the 
nursery  of  the  Messrs.  Parsons  nearly  fifteen  years  ago,  and  it  is  now  a  common  shade  tree  all 
over  the  United  States.  Instead  of  the  few  trees  **in  several  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  gardens," 
there  were  thousands  in  bloom  at  that  time  in  the  public  streets  and  parks  of  New  York,  and 
all  over  the  country,  and  they  have  bloomed  for  years  past.  We  are  confident  that  the  article 
in  the  Pmt  could  not  have  been  seen  by  Mr.  Bryant,  fur  we  know  him  to  be  an  intelligent  hor- 
ticulturist as  well  as  a  great  poet. 
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Hollyhocks. — We  dropped  in  a  few  days  eince  to  see  our  friend,  Andrew  Richaidson,  Esq., 
and  examine  his  double  Hollyhocks,  and  were  greatly  delighted  with  what  we  saw ;  in  fact, 
oar  companion,  Mr.  Miller,  got  a  little  ecstatic.  Mr.  B.  has  undoubtedly  much  the  finest  col- 
lection we  ever  saw,  composed  partly  of  importations  and  partly  of  seedlings.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  finest:  Mrs.  Blackwood,  white;  Wm.  Hume,  bright,  glowing  pink,  the  most  splen- 
did Hollyhock  we  ever  saw  ;  Tricolor,  white,  with  crimson  and  purple  stripe,  and  green  edge ; 
Shrabland  Gem,  yellow ;  Pourpre  de  Tyre,  purple ;  Mrs.  Ochre,  yellow,  with  crimson  center ; 
Sir  David  Baird,  purple ;  Captain  Thompson,  crimson  and  purple ;  Hon.  Mrs.  Ashley,  pale  pink ; 
Beauty  of  Cheshunt,  fine  pink;  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  light  pink;  Beauty  of  Minden,  splendid 
white ;  Cyrus,  brilliant  pink,  and  many  others  nearly  as  good.  Among  the  seedlings  the  following 
are  very  fine,  and,  with  two  exceptions,  equal  to  any  of  the  above :  Mrs.  Bichardson,  bright 
pink ;  Carrie  Saxton,  dark  purple ;  Debbie  de  Gray,  bright  pink ;  Lizzie,  dark  pink  ;  Kate, 
bright  rose ;  Minnie  Miller,  bright  yellow :  Peter  B.  Mead,  beautiful  claret.  All  these  are 
full  and  of  beautiful  form,  and  abundant  bloomers.  They  were  grown  in  a  large  bed,  and  the 
effect  wna  grand.  We  could  hardly  help  wishing  that  Mr.  Bichardson  was  a  florist  instead  of  an 
amateur,  so  that  these  splendid  flowers  might  be  widely  distributed.  Mr.  B.  has  a  great  many 
other  choice  things,  such  as  very  fine  Sweet  Williams,  Phloxes,  Chrysanthemums,  &c.,  many 
of  them  imported  last  spring.  The  Phloxes  were  small,  and  only  just  coming  into  flower.  Of 
older  plants  in  bloom,  the  best  were  Mademoiselle  C.  Fontaine,  satin  white  with  a  clear  pink  eye, 
very  beautiful ;  Purpurea  superba,  a  very  fine  dark  purple ;  Mademoiselle  Albertini,  white,  with 
pink  eye ;  Madame  Fontaine,  fine  light  purple ;  Mrs.  Gillon,  white,  with  pink  eye.  Mr.  B.  has 
also  a  very  large  and  choice  collection  of  Dahlias,  as  he  should  have,  as  he  is  esteemed  here 
unapproachable  as  a  Dahlia  grower.  He  has  also  a  large  number  of  seedlings.  He  has  a  pen- 
chant for  bedding,  and  plants  Zinnias,  Lupins,  &c.,  in  masses  very  effectively.  We  noticed 
some  beautiful  specimens  of  the  Clematis,  and  measured  flowers  of  the  C.  lanuginosa  pallida 
eight  and  throe-quarter  inches  in  diameter.  We  might  fill  a  page  with  descriptions  of  other 
choice  things,  but  our  principal  object  was  the  Hollyhocks,  and  these  we  shall  not  soon  forget. 
In  the  midst  of  so  much  that  is  enjoyable,  our  artist  friend  must  pass  life  pleasantly. 


To  Nurserymen.— We  are  requested  to  say  by  Messrs.  Saxton,  Barker,  &.  Co.,  that  they 
vrill  receive  at  their  store  for  distribution  the  Catalogues,  &c.,  of  the  various  Nurserymen, 
Seed-sellers,  &c.,  the  expenses,  of  course,  to  be  paid  on  all  such  parcels  sent  to  them.  This  is 
a  liberal  offer.  The  store  of  these  gentlemen  constitutes  the  great  head-quarters  of  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Horticultural  world,  and  is  therefore  the  best  point  from  which  to  make  such  a  distri- 
bution. 

The  Young  Farmer's  Manual.— This  work,  announced  a  short  time  since,  has  just  been 
published  in  good  style  by  Saxton,  Barker,  &,  Co.  It  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  mechanical  part 
of  farming,  such  as  fencing,  building,  plowing,  selecting  and  using  tools,  draining,  &c.,  and  will 
be  followed  by  another  mainly  devoted  to  the  culture  of  crops,  &c.  It  is  a  work  of  great  value 
to  the  farmer,  by  an  earnest,  intelligent,  and  practical  man.  llie  illnstrations  are  numerous, 
and  form  an  important  feature  of  the  work.  The  author,  S.  Edwards  Todd,  is  well  known  as 
one  of  our  most  successful  agriculturists.    The  price  of  the  work  is  $1  25. 


Carrington's  Commissionaire.— The  object  of  this  journal,  it  is  stated,  is  to  "make 
known  an  agency  through  which  non-residents  can  send  to  New  York,  and  purchase  any  article 
wanted  for  individual  use,  or  for  dealears'  supplies,  either  singly  or  by  the  quantity,  from  a  shawl 
to  a  steam  engine — a  penknife  to  a  piano."  It  is  consequently  a  capital  advertising  medium. 
The  reading  matter  is  witty  and  racy  to  a  degree.    It  is  published  at  98  Broadway. 

Fruit-Grower's  Society  op  Pennsylvania.— We  are  indebted  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
first  annual  Report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Society.    It  is  made  up  of  reports  of  committees, 
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diicQMtone,  dtc,  divested  of  all  aaperflolties,  and  ii  a  record  of  much  intorvBt.    We  are  glad  to 
lee  it  put  in  a  permanent  form. 


Prof.  Hopkins'  School.— It  will  be  Heen  by  our  adyertising  columns  that  Pruf  Uopkins 
will  open  a  boarding-school  for  boys  in  September  at  Metnchin.  N.  J.  The  object  of  the  Pro- 
fessor is  not  only  to  give  instruction  in  the  usual  scholastic  course,  but  also  to  impart  a  sound 
knowledge  of  the  theory  ond  practice  of  Horticulture.  This  is  a  most  worthy  and  commendable 
project,  and  presents  peculiar  advantages  to  farmers'  sons  who  are  seeking  to  be  educated  in  the 
duties  of  life,  llie  Professor  is  well  qualified  for  the  task,  being  a  ripe  scholar  and  an  experi- 
enoed  horticulturist,  and  we  heartily  recommend  his  school  to  tiie  notice  of  all  interested. 


Farmer's  Club. — The  Farmer's  Club  of  the  American  Institute  holds  weekly  meetings  for 
discussion ;  aod  though  occasionally  the  time  is  too  much  taken  up  with  outside  matters,  it  very 
often  happens  that  useful  information  is  elicited  and  good  things  are  seen.  At  a  recent  meeting 
a  committee  reported  the  following  as  the  five  most  profitable  strawberries  for  geaeral  cultiva> 
tion  :  Hooker,  Hovey,  Longworth,  Wilson,  Jenny  Land.  Mr.  Prince  had  a  case  of  bis  seedlings, 
wBich  were  also  noticed,  as  well  as  a  large  number  from  Mr.  Fuller.  Mr.  Prince  had  on  the 
table  a  very  fine  lot  of  Paeonies,  and  Mr.  Hite  made  a  very  fine  show  of  the  Wilson.  The 
Austin  was  also  on  exhibition,  our  opinion  of  which  will  be  found  elsewhere. 


American  Glimpses. — Under  the  title  of  **  American  Glimpses  of  Agriculture  in  Great 
Britain,"  Mr.  Tucker,  of  the  (huntry  OaUUman,  has  given  us  a  brief  record  of  his  recent  tour  in 
Great  Britain.  Mr.  Tucker  is  a  cldse  and  discriminating  observer,  and  has  given  his  readers  a 
better  and  more  comprehensive  idea  of  the  present  condition  of  Agriculture  and  of  agricultural 
life  in  Great  Britain,  than  can  be  gleaned  from  a  score  of  ordloary  books  of  travel.  However 
much  our  own  practice  may,  and  must  in  some  respects,  differ  from  that  of  Great  Britain,  no 
intelligent  farmer  canread  this  little  work  without  adding  something  to  his  store  of  knowledge. 


Fruit-Growbrs'  Association  op  Wisconsin.— We  are  indebted  io  Secretary  Willey  for 
the  Report  of  this  Association  for  the  year  1 859.  It  is  a  carefully  prepared  document,  containing  a 
large  amount  of  useful  information  by  experienced  Horticulturists,  well  worthy  of  preservation 
in  a  permanent  form.     Such  reports  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  history  of  the  times. 

CATALOGUES  AND  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Cflmation  Pinka^  grown  and  for  sale  by  Andrew  S.  Fuller,  Yates 
Avenue,  near  Myrtle,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. — We  recently  saw  this  collection,  and  found  it  exceed- 
ingly choice.    Some  twenty-five  are  monthly.    At  $10  a  hundred  nobody  need  be  without  a  bed 
of  choice  Carnations.  

Fourth. National  Exhibition  of  Horses,  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  Sept.  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  1860. — A 
very  liberal  prize  list,  but  why  not  a  substantial  token  for  the  fastest  walking  drnft  horse  T 


Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Seedlings,  Gntpe-Vines, 
Roses,  etc.,  cultivated  at  Mark  D.  Willson's  Nursery,  West  Bloomfield,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  N. 
R.  Willson,  Mark  D.  Willson,  proprietors. 

Old  Colony  Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass.  B.  M.  Watson's  new  abridged  wholesale  Trade  Cat 
alogue  for  1860,  of  select  Trees  and  Plants  for  Suburban  Residences,  containing  all  the  really 
valuable  new  Fruits  and  Flowers  of  recent  introduction,  at  reduced  prices,  without  further  dis- 
count.   

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Trees  and  Plants  grown  at  the  Walworth  Nurseries.  T.  G.  Y'eo- 
mans^  Proprietor,  Walworth,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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The  Life  of  Jacob  Gruber.  By  W.  P.  Strickland.  New  York,  Carlton  and  Porter,  200 
Mulberry  St.  

List  of  Premiums  and  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  Ninth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Indiana  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  to  be  held  on  the  new  grounds,  near  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  commencing 
on  Monday,  October  15,  and  continuing  during  the  week.  Open  to  the  world. — A  very  liberal 
and  well-prepared  list,  the  prizes  amounting  to  the  handsome  sum  of  $J2,000.  This  ought  to 
secure  a  giK>d  exhibition. 

Premiums  and  Regulations  for  the  Eleventh  Annual  Fair  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Dayton,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  the  25th, 
26th,  27th,  and  2dth  days  of  September,  1860.  Competition  open  to  other  States.— Another 
liberal  and  well-digested  prize  list. 

Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Students  of  the  Farmer's  High-School  of  Pennsylvania.— The 
object  of  this  institution  is  to  combine  study  and  labor,  and  fit  young  men  for  some  useful  pur- 
pose in  life,  but  chiefly  to  make  them  intelligent  and  thorough  farmers.  The  object  is  a  very 
commendable  one ;  such  institutions  are  not  half  as  common  as  they  should  be.   , 


The  Journal  of  Rational  Medicine.     Edited  by  C.  H.  Cleaveland,  M.D.    July,  1860.    P.  G. 
Browne,  Cincinnati. 
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Peter  B.  Mead,  E.sq.,  Dear  Sir  :— I  wish  to  say  something  in  regard  to  the  Newtown  Pip- 
pin apple,  because  some  people  are  forever  crying  that  this  and  that  variety  of  fruit  is  "run  out.'' 

Each  class  of  fruit  requires  an  appropriate  soil,  comprising  therein  the  constituents  naturally 
adapted  to  its  developemnt ;  and  there  are  even  varieties  of  the  same  species  of  fruit  which 
require  a  variation  in  soil. 

The  Newtown  Pippin  delights  in  high  culture  with  manure  and  lime,  and  it  is  the  neglect  in 
culture  or  the  lack  of  the  ingredients  that  renders  the  tree  deficient  in  vigor  and  unproductive. 
I  am  well  satisfied  that  this  variety  can  be  cultivated  with  as  much  success  and  that  it  will 
grow  with  as  much  vigor,  as  it  ever  did,  provided  it  receives  the  proper  attention. 

It  is,  however,  the  natural  character  of  both  the  varieties  to  grow  slower  than  many  other 
kinds,  and  consequently  to  attain  to  less  size  in  an  orchard  than  most  others  of  the  same  age. 
The  roughness  of  the  bark  of  the  green  variety,  which  is  the  kind  mostly  cultivated,  gives  to 
the  trees  an  unthrifty  appearance,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  this  is  but  a  natural  characteristic. 

I  have  felt  impelled  to  make  these  remarks,  after  inspecting  an  orchard  planted  in  1846-47. 
This  apple  has  some  peculiarities  which  I  have  not  seen  noticed.  One  is  that  the  seeds  do  not 
come  from  the  core  c2am,  but  have  more  or  less  particles  of  the  core  adhering  to  them.  The 
quality  of  the  fruit  varies  very  materially  according  to  the  soil,  climate,  and  treatment.  When 
in  its  highest  state,  it  has  a  thin,  smooth,  and  polished  skin,  with  tender  flesh ;  others  grown  under 
less  favorable  circumstances,  have  a  rou<;h  skin,  the  texture  of  the  flesh  more  tough  and  breaking. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Flutlnng^July  13M,  1860.  W.  R.  PRINCE. 

[We  are  not  among  those  who  believe  that  fruits  "  run  out,*'  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
that  term.  We  simply  state  our  opinion,  without  attempting  a  discussion.  We  are  not  so  de- 
cided, however,  in  our  belief  in  the  two  varieties  of  the  Newtown  Pippin  called  Green  and  Yel. 
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low.  We  have  seen  changes  in  the  same  orchard  which  have  staggered  our  belief  on  this  point 
How  far  Tariations  in  soil,  locality,  age,  &.C.,  are  concerned  in  such  changes,  may  form  an  inter- 
esting topic  for  future  discussion. — Ed.] 

Editor  of  the  Horticulturist  : — The  weather  is  very  warm  and  trees  of  every  dau 
growing  very  fast;  just  rain  enough  and  none  to  spare.  Three  poands  of  Norway  BpmoA  in  seed, 
but  all  up  very  fine :  thinlc  every  seed  grew ;  have  thus  far  shaded  with  cut  straw.  Will  the 
mulch  and  the  cloth  be  sufficient  protection  for  the  young  phints  during  the  entire  summer  T  or 
must  we  put  thicker  shade  over  them  f 

On  page  251  current  volume  you  say,  "  Pears,  Plums,  Nectarines,  &o.,  can  be  grown  in 
pots  by  anybody  who  has  a  greenhouse  or  grapery  and  a  good  cellar,  or  even  the  latter  ahiu." 
Can  peaches  be  raised  in  this  way  by  wintering  them  in  the  cellar  and  keeping  them  there  as 
long  as  possible  without  starting,  then  sinking  the  pots  in  the  soil  or  borders  as  you  describe? 
Peaches  are  **  no  go  "  with  us  here,  unless  they  can  be  made  *'  movable  beings."  The  fruit  crop 
of  the  State  promises  well.  Apples  and  Pears,  especially  the  latter,  exceed  anything  I  have 
seen  in  the  State  before.  And  if  nothing  new  comes  up,  Wisconsin  may  want  a  "  niche  "  in 
some  by-place  of  the  American  Pomological  Society  held  in  Sept.  next.  Accompanying  this 
I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  Wis.  Fruit*Grower*s  discussion  held  in  Whitewater,  Jan.  last. 

Yours  truly, 

•'  76"  Nursery,  Madison,  Wia.,  June  21,  18G0.  O.  S.  WiLLEY. 

[Tes,  your  shade  will  be  enough,  and  more  than  enough  by  and  by.  Remove  it  by  degrees 
as  the  weather  grows  cool  in  the  fall  to  harden  the  plants.  Let  the  mulch  remain.  Peaches 
can  be  raised  in  the  way  described,  and  in  great  perfection.  You  will  be  greatly  delighted  with 
the  result.  Be  sure  to  begin  with  ** maiden"  trees.  We  shall  look  for  Wisconsin  in  Philadel 
phia  in  September.    Do  your  best. — £d.] 


Correction. — £d.  Hort.  :  Last  autumn  I  wrote  an  article  for  your  Journal  giving  author- 
ity for  believing  that  the  Isabella  grape  is  not  a  native  of  the  United  States,  but  of  Europe  or 
the  West  Indies.  Since  then,  on  further  evidence,  I  am  disposed  to  think  it  is  a  form  of  our 
native  Vitis  labrusca,  the  parent  of  the  Catawba  and  some  other  cultivated  varieties.  Those 
who  have  grown  both  the  Isabella  and  Catawba,  know  that  these  grapes  have  so  great  a  family 
resemblance  as  not  to  be  specifically  distinct  in  botanical  language.  They  are  both  undoubtedly 
of  the  same  parentage,  and  like  other  American  grapes,  are  dioscious-polygamous ;  differing  in 
that  respect  from  many  European  species. 

I  would  by  no  means  question  the  veracity  of  Dr.  McKee,  Judge  Ruffin,  Lespeyre,  and  other 
citizens  of  North  Carolina.  The  explanation  is  this :  Lespeyre  is  the  first  known  cultivator  of 
the  Isabella.  On  returning  from  Europe  via  the  West  Indies,  he  brought  a  box  of  grape  roots, 
some  of  which  he  probably  obtained  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Isabella  may  have  been  de- 
rived from  that  region ;  as  the  Yltls  labrusca  grows  South,  extending  into  Texas.  It  may  also 
be  a  native  of  the  West  Indies.  If  not,  the  Isabella  may  have  been  taken  there  for  cultivation 
and  reconveyed  by  Lespeyre  to  the  United  States. 

July  1, 1860.  S.  B.  Buckley. 

[Having  fallen  into  an  error,  there  is  but  one  manly  course  left,  and  that  is  to  acknowledge  it 
This  Mr.  Buckloy  has  done,  and  we  like  hlui  the  better  for  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  the  Isabella  is  a  native  grape ;  the  evidence  is  too  plain  to  be  doubted. — Ed.] 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES,  ETC. 

Horticultural  Club  of  Poughkeepsie.— There  is  a  Club  at  Ponghkeepsie  by  this  name, 
who  hold  frequent  conversational  meetings,  and  an  occaaional  exhibition.  They  seem  to  be 
doing  a  good  work,  and  we  hope  they  will  continue  in  it.    In  June  they  held  their  first  public 
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exhibition,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  saccessfal  and  satiifactory.  Edwin  Marshall  exhibited  48 
Tarieties  of  strawberries ;  S.  M.  fiuckingham,  7 ;  I.  H.  Cogswell,  10 ;  Stephen  Uhl,  4 ;  H.  D. 
Myers,  5;  H.  &  J.  Carpenter,  4 ;  H.  L.  Young.  2 ;  T.  Gregory,  5;  G.  C.  Burnap,  4 ;  H.  J. 
Jewefc,  1 ;  A.  Wilcox,  1 ;  W.  Creighton.  2 ;  D.  Fonterey,  2 ;  N.  C.  Trowbridge,  1 ;  E.  K. 
Jones,  1 ;  composing  a  very  fine  display.  Hothouse  Grapes  were  exhibited  by  T.  L.  Davis,  E. 
Marshall,  and  Haggerty  &  Kettell.  Cherry  Currants  were  exhibited  by  E.  Marshall,  who  also 
had  17  varieties  of  Gooseberries.  S.  M.  Buckingham  exhibited  5  varieties  of  Cherries,  and 
Isaac  Tice  one.  The  Ladies  were  also  on  hand  with  Bouquets  and  Cut  Flowers,  the  contribu- 
tors being,  Mrs.  N.  C.  Trowbridge,  Mrs.  G.  C.  Burnap,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Pease,  Mrs.  Rosenkranst 
Mrs.  A.  Wilcox, Mrs.  T.  L.  Jarvis,  and  Mrs.  A.  Vankleck,  but  not  a  "  single"  Miss,  unless  it  be 
Carrie  Sherman,  which  does  not  appei^.  Perhaps  they  have  no  girls  at  Poughkeepsie.  What 
a  place  it  must  be !    No  girls ! 

We  understand  that  no  prizes  were  awarded,  and  that  the  use  of  the  Hall  was  offered  gratu- 
itously by  Mr.  Myers. 

ToNKERs  Horticultural  Society.— This  young  and  enterprising  Society  held  its  first  ex- 
hibition at  Farrington's  Hall  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  June.  The  exhibition  proved  an  auspi- 
cious beginning,  and  was  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  members  and  the  public.  We 
append  a  list  of  the  prizes  awarded : 

First  CLksa.— Greenhouse  Plantt  and  Flowers.— The  Committee  awarded  for  the  best  general 
collection,  a  silver  goblet  to  C.  H.  Lilienthal,  Esq.    Gardener,  Timothy  Eyan. 

For  the  second  best  do.,  to  Messrs.  Strange.    Gardener,  A.  Campbell. 

For  Cluaice  Collections.— -To  William  A.  Hall,  Esq.,  a  Special  Diploma.    Gardener,  John  Lee. 

To  J.  B.  Colgate,  Esq.,  a  Special  Diploma.    Gardener,  Patrick  Ryan. 

To  Wm.  T.  Coleman,  Esq.,  a  Special  Diploma.    Gardener,  Thomas  Ryan. 

To  Henri  Bussard,  Florist,  a  Special  Diploma,  for  specimen  of  Victoria  regia. 

To  Nicholas  Longwood,  Esq.,  a  Special  Diploma. 

The  Committee  deem  worthy  of  particular  notice  in  this  department,  the  contributions  from 
Robert  P.  Getty,  Esq.,  Gardener,  John  Downing  ;  Anson  Baldwin,  Esq.,  Gardener,  William 
Tracy  ',  and  Thomas  W.  Ludlow,  Esq.,  Gardener,  Michael  Prendergast. 

Second  Class.— P/ants  and  Flowers  culitvated  in  the  cpen  air.— For  the  best  collection  of  cut 
flowers,  a  silver  goblet  to  Henri  Bussard,  florist. 

For  the  second  best  do.,  a  silver  goblet  to  Henry  A.  Swan,  Esq.    Gardener,  James  Slade. 

For  handsome  colUstions. — To  William  A.  Hall,  a  Special  Diploma.     Gardener,  John  Lee. 

To  Wm.  T.  Coleman,  Esq.,  a  Special  Diploma.    Gardener,  Thomas  Ryan. 

To  Robert  P.  Getty,  Esq.,  a  Special  Diploma.    Gardener,  John  Downing. 

They  also  deem  worthy  of  particular  notice  a  beautifully  arranged  basket  of  flowers  from 
Mrs.  Charles  M.  Connolly.  ^ 

Blossoms  of  Magnolia  grandiflora  firom  Mrs.  John  K.  Myers. 

A  basket  of  flowers  from  Miss  Kate  Woodworth,  and  a  vase  of  flowers  with  an  ingeniously 
arranged  jet  of  water  springing  up  from  its  centre,  from  Mrs.  Joseph  Agate  ;  also  a  box  tree 
160  yearis  old,  from  the  garden  of  Judge  Woodworth,  Manor  Hall. 

Third  CLASS.-^reenhouse  Fhtits,—The  Committee  award  for  the  best  collection,  a  silver 
goblet  to  C.  H.  Lilienthal,  Esq.    (hardener,  Timothy  Ryan. 

For  the  second  best  do. ,  a  silver  goblet  to  James  McBride,  Esq. 

Fourth  Class.— /Vint  etdtivaied  in  open  ground.-^Yot  the  best  collection,  a  silver  goblet  to 
Fred.  S.  Cozzens,  Esq.    Gardener,  Andrew  Koonan. 

For  the  Second  best  do.,  a  silver  goblet  to  James  B.  Colgate,  Esq.   Gardener,  Partick  Ryan. 

For  the  finest  basket  of  Strawberries,  a  Special  Diploma,  to  Jona.  Odell,  Esq. 

For  the  finest  gooseberries,  a  Special  Diploma  to  C.  H.  Lilienthal,  Esq. 

For  the  finest  currants,  a  Special  Diploma  to  C.  Cleveland,  Esq. 
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They  alio  deem  worthy  of  notice  the  lamplet  of  winei  from  grapes  grown  in  oar  own  town- 
ship,  by  Mrs.  ArohibsM  Baxter,  and  two  fine  specimens  of  cArries,  which  came  in  too  late  for 
competition,  exhibited  by  Jacob  Read,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Dorley. 

FfFi*H  Class.— T%eto&2a.— For  the  best  collection,  a  silver  goblet  to  William  A.  Hall,  Esq. 
Gardener,  John  Lee. 

The  Committee  do  not  award  any  second  premium  in  this  class,  as,  on  aocooat  of  the  early 
season,  the  few  collections  exhibited  are  of  about  equal  merit. 

The  following  contributions  are  deemed  worthy  of  special  notice. 

Jonn  T.  Warring,  Esq.,  specimens  of  pie  plant ;  James  B.  Colgate,  Esq.,  cucumbers ;  Rob- 
ert P.  Getty,  Esq.,  spinach  and  peas ;  John  Davidson,  Esq.,  turnips,  onions,  and  radishes;  the 
Misses  Bell,  cabbage  and  lettuce ;  James  C.  Bell,  Esq.,  beets,  best  exhibited ;  Br.  Habell, 
asparsfpis,  do.;  C.  Cleveland,  Esq.,  beets  and  spinach ;  William  T.  Coleman,  cauliflower  and 
peas. 

Sixth  Class. — ArtkUt  of  Dome$iic  manufactmrt, — The  Committee  not  deeming  any  collec- 
tion in  this  class  sufficiently  large  to  be  entitled  to  a  first  class  premium,  award  as  follows : 

A  Special  Diploma  to  Miss  Adela  Baylis,  for  two  vases  of  wax  flowers. 

A  Special  Diploma  to  the  Misses  Bell,  for  a  beautiful  chair  in  worsted  work. 

A  Special  Diploma  to  Mrs.  Brett,  for  choice  specimens  of  worsted. 

A  Special  Diploma  to  Mrs.  John  D.  Stel wagon,  for  three  pieces  of  exquisite  worsted  work. 

A  Special  Diploma  to  Miss  Anna  Thurber,  for  a  set  of  embroidery.  Collar  and  sleeves  very 
fine. 

A  Special  Diploma  to  Mrs.  William  Bell,  for  three  pieces  of  needle-work  in  worsted,  very 
fine.  • 

They  desire  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  three  pieces  of  knitted  work  by  Mrs.  G.  H.  Bar- 
tholomew. A  Bemoutse  and  Tidy  in  crotchet  worsted  by  Mrs.  William  Bell.  Worsted  work 
in  frame  by  Miss  Pollock.  Knitted  Sack  and  Tidy  by  Miss  C.  A.  Baldwin.  Piece  of  worsted 
work  by  Miss  Lydia  Flagg.  Sofa  Pillow  in  raised  flowers  by  Miss  W.  W.  Woodworth.  Two 
crotchet  Tidies  in  cotton  by  Miss  Maria  T.  Cleveland.  Three  pieces  worsted  work  by  Miss 
Mary  T.  Bell.  Afghan  by  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Ludlow.  Embroidered  Handkerchief  by  Miss  Ida 
Cleveland.  Muslin  Quilt  by  Mrs.  Betts.  Worsted  Embroidering  in  frame  by  Mrs.  F.  Y. 
Hamlin. 

There  being  no  Committee  on  the  fine  arts  to  award  premiums,  the  Board  of  Management 
have  decided  to  award  to  A.  Ceileur,  Esq.,  a  Special  Diploma  for  a  superb  Photograph  ex- 
hibited. 

Also^  a  Special  Diploma  to  William  D.  Carpenter,  Esq  ,  for  a  fine  portrait  of  Gov.  Chase. 

They  deem  worthy  of  particular  notice  a  beautiful  landscape  by  Mrs.  William  F.  Groshon. 
A  fine  Crayon  head  by  Miss  Rebecca  Copcutt.  A  painting  and  Crayon  head  by  Mrs.  L.  Cobb. 
Articles  of  Sculpture  in  marble  by  Master  J.  W.  Cable. 

Fruit-Growers*  Society  op  Western  New  York.— The  June  session  of  this  Soci- 
ety was  held  at  Buffalo  on  the  27th  and  2dth.  The  President,  Col.  Hodge,  being  absent  on 
account  of  illness,  S.  H.  Ainswortb,  Esq.,  took  the  chair.  After  the  usual  preliminary  business, 
the  following  discussions  took  place,  which  we  condense  from  the  Country  Omtiemam  and 
Rural  New  Yorker ^  but  mainly  from  the  former.  The  discussion  on  Grapes,  however,  was  fur- 
nished us  by  a  friend  who  was  present,  and  who  will  please  accept  our  thanks : 

1.  Slrawberriea. — What  are  the  six  best  varieties  of  strawberry  for  fitmily  use,  and  the  best  six 
for  market?  and  which  is  the  best  method  of  cultivation  in  each  case? 

Mr.  Herendeen,  of  Wayne  county,  remarked  that  there  was  only  one  sort  that  he  could  really 
recommend,  and  that  sort  was  "  Wilson's  Albany'*— it  would  bear  twice  as  much  as  any  other 
sort,  and  four  times  as  much  as  any  common  variety— can  have  them  for  eating  in  the  family  for 
two  weeks,  and  it  is  a  berry  that  wears  well.    It  is  acid,  to  be  sure,  but  good,  and  the  vine  is 
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perfectly  hardy;  while  the  last  berries  of  the  season  are  as  large  as  the  first.    Does  not  produce 
small  berries  if  well  oaltivated. 

For  market  cultivation,  plant  in  rows  four  feet  apart ;  cultiyate  between  the  rows  till  within 
two  weeks  of  ripening,  and  then  mulch  with  cut  grass.  In  this  way  they  will  endure  several 
years.  Has  crops  of  which  this  year  is  the  fourth  year,  and  they  are  full  crops.  The  market 
men  here  in  Buffalo  were  this  morning  selling  Wilson's  at  three  cents  per  quart  higher  than 
any  other  sort. 

Mr.  Coppock,  of  Erie  Co.,  differed  decidedly  from  friend  Herendeen  as  to  this  sort.  All 
strawberries  have  locations,  and  they  chang^o  flavor,  &c.,  when  grown  in  various  places.  Here 
In  Buffalo  it  does  not  keep  up  its  full  size,  and  the  popular  opinion  is  that  it  is  not  fit  to  eat. 
Wilson's  Albany  has  a  peculiar  acid,  and  leaves  a  singular  flavor  on  the  palate  after  eating. 
Won't  eat  it  at  all.  Likes  Scott's  Seedling  and  Genesee  very  much,  but  the  climax  is  Burr's 
New  Pine.  With  this  there  is  no  fault  to  be  found.  Longworth's 'Prolific  is  a  capital  berry, 
and  Prince's  Eclipse  is  eariier  than  Jenny  Lind ;  but  a  seedling  called  "  Coppock' s  No.  1"  is 
the  only  sort  I  now  cultivate  in  any  quantity,  and  of  that  have  fully  five  acres  in  bearing. 

Mr.  Moody,  of  Niagara  Co.,  has  planted  upon  a  soil  called  a  chestnut  loam — cultivates  some 
fifty  sorts,  and  Jenny  Lind  is  a  week  earlier  than  Wilson's  Albany.  Next  is  Peabody's  Seed- 
ling. Triomphe  de  Gand  is  a  fair  bearer,  but  must  be  kept  in  hills.  Hooker  is  very  superior 
for  flavor,  and  Is  a  fair  bearer.  Trollope's  Victoria  does  very  well,  and  well  cultivated  is  fine. 
Monroe  Scarlet  is  the  sixth. 

Mr.  Tick,  of  Monroe  Co.,  spoke  of  the  adaptation  of  the  different  varieties  to  different  soils 
and  climates;  but  so  far  as  producjiiveness  was  concerned.  Wilson's  Albany  must  be  universally 
conceded  to  have  taken  the  lead.  Scott's  Seedling,  Monroe  Scarlet,  Triomphe  de  Gand, 
Crimson  Cone,  which  two  years  ago  in  the  city  of  New  York  was  cheaper  than  any  other  va- 
variety,  but  market  gardeners'  for  New  York  are  getting  now  into  Wilson's  Albany.  For  a 
private  garden,  would  cultivate  in  hills  a  foot  apart,  and  hoe  up  each  plant  separately.  Renew 
the  hills  once  in  three  years. 

Mr.  Hoag,  of  Niagara  county,  cultivates  upon  a  sandy  loam  with  no  manure.  Plants  in  rows 
three  and  one-half  feet  apart,  but  does  not  like  the  single  Li!l  system.  Wilson's  Albany  most 
productive,  and  after  the  Hooker  and  Chilian.  Chilian  has  been  with  him  more  hardy  than 
Wilson's  Albany.    Spring  is  a  better  time  than  fall  to  set  out  plants. 

Mr.  Glen,  of  Monroe  county,  planted  Crimson  Cone  upon  a  space  of  sixteen  square  rods,  (one 
tenth  of  an  acre,)  and  the  second  year  picked  eleven  hundred  quarts  of  berries.  They  had  con- 
tinued bearing  well,  and  now  this  fifth  year,  had  already  yielded  over  one  thousand  quarts. 
Wilson's  Albany  is  an  enormous  bearer  the  first  year,  but  afterwards  diminishes  very  much  in 
productiveness.  The  Large  Early  Scarlet  will  bear  as  many  quarts  as  Wilson's  Albany,  and 
comes  first  into  market,  when  the  price  is  high,  the  demand  great,  and  the  sales  easy,  while 
Wilson's  ripens  mainly  in  the  glut  of  the  market  Triomphe  de  Gand  is  very  pniductive  and 
very  fine.  Hooker  is  perhaps  somewhat  tender  in  open  winters  or  exposed  situations,  but  it  is 
of  unsurpassed  high  flavor.  Scott's  Seedling  is  very  productive,  but  of  insipid  flavor.  Crimson 
Cone  is  very  fine  and  good  for  preserving.     When  planted  in  hills  mulching  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Chas.  Downing  remarked  that  Wilson's  Albany  was  the  most  productive  plant  he  ever 
saw,  but  the  fruit  was  too  sour  by  far.  Jenny  Lind  is  a  fine  early  sort.  Triomphe  de  Gand 
was  his  favorite.  Scott's  Seedling  was  very  handsome,  but  possessed  no  flavor.  Of  all  crops, 
perhaps  the  strawberry  was  the  uinst  variable  known,  some  sorts  being  admirably  adapted  to 
some  localities  and  some  to  others.  TroUope's  Victoria  was  of  fine  flavor,  but  not  very  produc- 
tive. Monroe  Scarlet  was  not  as  good  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  as  farther  west,  while 
Hooker  was  a  berry  of  superior  flavor,  but  not  productive  enough  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
many. 

Mr.  Beadle,  of  St.  Catherine's,  remarked  that  in  Canada,  upon  a  soil  decidedly  sandy,  there 
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was  00  Tftriety  for  table  om  which  was  as  early,  of  as  good  size  and  fine  fl*Tor  as  the  Large 
Earlj  Scarlet.  Honey's  Seedling  did  well,  having  a  few  large  berries  on  each  truss,  and  ripe&> 
ing  as  it  did  next  to  the  Early  Scarlet,  and  being  of  a  good  flavor,  formed  a  capital  succession 
crop.  Burr's  New  Pine  is,  however,  the  best  strawberry  we  have  ever  seen  in  all  its  qualities, 
in  productiveness  and  in  flavor.  In  size  we  have  only  one  rival  for  it,  and  that  is  Tiiompbe  de 
Gand  ;  we  think  a  good  deal  of  that,  so  iar.  Hooker  bears  large  berries  and  a  good  crop  of 
the  finest  flavor,  with  a  few  small  berries  on  the  truss.  In  Canada  we  are  obliged  to  protect 
all  our  strawberries  in  the  winter.  We  plant  in  the  spring,  rows  2^  feet  apart,  and  plants  H 
feet  apart  in  the  rows ;  let  the  runners  fill  in  the  spaces  during  the  first  summer,  and  then  stop 
runners — we  mulch  with  grass,  have  two  seasons  of  fruit,  and  then  dig  up. 

2.  CWrtes. — What  are  the  best  six  varieties  of  Cherry  for  family  use,  and  also  for  market 
purposes 7  and  the  best  method  of  cultivation! 

Mr.  Downing  was  called  upon  for  his  opinion,  when  he  remarked  that  Coe*s  Transparent  was 
an  excellent  Cherry  for  family  use.  Belle  de  Cfaoisy  was  better,  but  a  poor  bearer.  May  Duke 
was  one  of  the  best  for  market.  He  would  also  recommend  Great  Bigarreau  and  Kirtlsnd's 
Uary,  and  would  speak  well  of  Gov.  Wood,  but  it  is  so  liable  to  rot.  Early  Eichmond  is  a 
very  useful  cherry.  Early  Prolific  is  a  good  early  cherry,  and  a  great  bearer.  Hipeos  with 
Belle  d'Orleans. 

Mr.  Coppock  of  Erie  Co. :  Coe's  Transparent  for  market  are  the  most  profitable  ;  very  good 
indeed.    Black  Tartarian,  Yellow  Spanish,  Elton,  Black  Eagle,  and  May  Duke. 

Mr.  Bissell,  of  Monroe  Co.,  for  earliest,  wished  Early  Purple  Guigne,  and  afterward  Klton, 
Eockport  Bigarreau,  Coe*s  Transparent,  Belle  de  Choisy,  May  Duke. 

Mr.  Hoag,  of  Niagara  Co.,  named  the  old  American  Black  Heart,  which  thb  year  had  borne 
ten  busheb  of  fruit,  selling  readily  at  $3  per  bushel ;  tree  is  always  productive ;  fruit  perfect, 
never  wormy,  jet  black  in  color,  and  in  texture  soft  and  melting.  Belle  Magnifique  is  a  fine 
late  cherry  for  bottling — retains  its  shape  and  flavor  admirably. 

Mr.  Jos.  Frost,  of  Monroe  Co.,  remarked  that  Coe's  Transparent,  at  the  Genesee  Valley 
Horticultural  Society,  took  the  first  premium  for  the  best  quart.  Mr.  F.  thought  that  Belle  de 
Choisy  was  one  of  our  best  desert  cherries,  and  when  the  tree  obtains  age  it  bears  well ;  but  as 
for  cultivation,  Mr.  Frost  spoke  very  strongly  in  &vor  of  trees  on  the  Mabaleb  stock.  Dwarfed 
in  this  way  they  are  far  hardier  than  as  standards,  and  are  particularly  desirable  in  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  our  climate  at  the  West.  The  tree  is  more  bushy,  and  in  form  much  preferable,  while 
the  fruit  can  be  much  easier  gathered,  and  is  actually  much  larger  and  finer  than  on  standards. 
Besides  this,  the  trees  bear  fruit  earlier,  and  for  small  gardens  the  Duke  and  Morello  varieties 
are  particularly  desirable  on  Mahaleb  stock. 

Mr.  Downing  spoke  of  Vail's  August  Duke  as  a  variety  highly  thought  of  for  a  late  sort, 
ripening  about  the  last  of  July,  and  also  said  that  on  Mahaleb  stock,  cherries  were  better  than 
as  standards. 

Mr.  Townsend,  of  Niagara  Co.,  would  add  that  a  soil  of  moderate  fertility  should  in  all  cases 
be  chosen  to  plant  cherry-trees  upon,  and  although  the  ground  should  be  cultivated  well,  and 
all  weeds  kept  away,  it  should  not  be  too  much  stimulated  by  manures.  On  the  Mahaleb  stock 
the  cherry-trees  are  not  subject  to  so  many  vicissitudes  as  on  standards.  The  wood  is  more 
dense  and  less  subject  to  winter  injuries,  while  the  trees  begin  to  bear  at  three  years  of  age,  and 
the  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit  are  very  much  improved. 

3.  The  Rupberry,—"  What  are  the  best  varieties  of  Easpberry  for  market,  and  which  the 
best  for  &mily  use,  hardiness  and  productiveness  considered  ? '' 

Mr.  Downing  preferred  Brinckli^'s  Orange  for  family  use — is  as  hardy  as  any  raspberry; 
Hudson  Elver  Eed  Antwerp  for  market — berry  solid  and  carries  well  to  market  All  raspberry 
plants  need  to  have  the  cane  bent  down  and  a  little  earth  thrown  on.  Eed  Prolific  is  a  red 
berry  resembling  the  Black  Cap  in  many  respects,  and  far  better  in  flavor.  The  Allen  Easp- 
berry has  so  many  suckers  that  it  is  a  real  nuisance  in  a  garden. 
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Mr.  Joseph  Frost  concurred  in  what  Mr.  Downing  had  said  about  Brinckle*8  Orange,  and  in 
all  bis  experience  bad  found  none  so  great  a  favorite. 

Mr.  Jas.  Vick  remarked,  that  letters  from  the  West  said  that  they  considered  Brinckle's 
Orange  their  only  good  bearer.     . 

Mr.  Fish  repeated  that  unless  Brinckl^'s  Orange  and  Hudson  River  Antwerp  are  regularly 
protected  in  winter,  they  will  die  back ;  but  for  market  the  only  good  sort  is  the  improved 
American  Black  Cap,  commonly  called  the  Doolittle  Haspberry.  This  sort  bears  carrying 
better  than  any  other  variety  known. 

Mr.  Hoag  stated  that  five  years  ago  he  planted  out  a  large  assortment  of  varieties,  but  ailer 
cultivating^  them  all  with  care  and  attention  for  three  years,  he  removed  all  of  them  except 
Brinckl^'s  Orange  for  family  use.  All  of  the  sorts  do,  however,  require  some  degree  of  pro- 
tection. The  American  Yellow  Cap  has  the  same  qualities  as  the  Black  Cap,  and  is  improved 
very  much  in  size  and  quality  by  cultivation. 

Mr.  Herendeen  stated  that  his  partner,  J.  J.  Thomas,  had  tried  the  Allen  faithfully,  but  does 
not  like  it. 

Mr.  Glen  had  tested  the  Allen  Raspberry  and  exterminated  it— had  between  two  and  three 
acres  of  Doolittle  Raspberry— planted  four  feet  by  six,  and  they  yielded  more  quarts  of  fruit  to 
the  acre  than  any  strawberry— would  bear  shipping  to  any  distance,  and  were  very  nice  indeed— 
w^ere  larger  and  finer,  and  not  so  seedy  as  the  common  American  Black  Cap. 

Mr.  Moody  liked  them  very  much  for  market  and  for  putting  up  in  cans.  Cultivated  four 
canes  to  the  hill,  and  trained  the  tall  canes  to  posts  and  wires.  New  plants  can  be  produced 
very  freely  by  bending  over  the  tips  of  yearling  plants. 

Mr.  Downing  called  attention  to  ^Vice-President  French— a  week  later  than  most  of  the 
Raspberries.    A  fine  large  berry ;  plant  vigorous  and  productive. 

4.  The  Currant. — Which  is  the  best  variety  of  currant,  both  for  market  and  family  use  t 

Mr.  Moody  thought  most  of  the  White  Grape  currant.  It  is  much  larger  than  any  other  sort 
except  the  Cherry  currant,  while  it  is  not  so  acid  as  that  sort  is.  The  bush  is  very  productive 
and  vij;orous  in  its  growth,  while  the  fruit  hangs  long  on  the  bunches.  Had  eaten  it  fresh  and 
in  good  flavor  on  the  first  of  October.  The  fruit  is  twice  the  size  of  the  White  Dutch,  and  the 
bush  will  bear  twice  the  quantity.  There  is  a  very  marked  difference  between  the  foliage  of 
the  sorts ;  and  then,  again,  the  White  Dutch  fruit  will  all  fall  off  when  ripened,  while  the  White 
Grape  are  all  sound,  the  bunches  of  fruit  compact  and  all  doing  well.     This  variety  I  put  No.  1. 

No.  2  is  the  Cherry,  which  is  an  enormous  bearer  aud  large,  although  quite  acid,  and  needing 
considerable  sugar  to  make  it  agreeable. 

A  cool  soil  is  the  best  for  currants,  not  wet,  but  moist.  It  should  be  well  cultivated  and  in 
order,  to  keep  the  plant  most  free  from  weeds  and  grass.  I  think  best  of  the  tree  shape.  Trim 
out  the  lower  branches  and  leave  a  bushy  head.  Plant  the  rows  4 J  feet  apart,  and  plants  2| 
feet  apart  for  fruiting,  and  manure  highly. 

Mr.  Downing  had  seen  bushes  named  White  Grape  and  White  Dutch,  between  which  there 
was  very  little  difibrence  in  color,  or  habit  of  growth,  or  size  of  fruit. 

Mr.  Sharpe,  of  Niagara  county,  had  had  an  experience  like  that  of  Mr.  Downing,  and  was 
perfectly  surprised  upon  seeing  the  difference  between  the  genuine  White  Grape  and  the  White 
Dutch,  as  they  stood  side  by  side.  The  White  Grape  were  double  the  size,  and  there  was  a 
very  large  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  while  the  habit  of  growth  was  distinct. 

Mr.  Downing  spoke  of  the  Yersaillaise  as  fruiting  in  long  bunches,  so  as  to  be  easily  gathered. 
The  tree  is  the  best  and  strongest  grower  that  we  have,  and  perfectly  hardy,  and  is  cultivated 
quite  extensively  about  Boston. 

5.  The  Gooseberry. — Which  are  the  best  varieties  of  gooseberry  for  family  and  market  pur- 
poses, and  the  beat  manner  of  culture  and  pruning  ? 

Mr.  Frost  spoke  of  some  varieties  which  never  mildewed.  The  Mountain  Seedling  was 
much  bstter  near  Cincinnati  than  the  Houghton,  and  a  more  upright  grow^. 
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Mr.  Hoag  thought  Houghton's  Seedlinj^  too  small ;  thought  the  Mountain  Seedling  enonnoasl j 
productive,  twice  as  large  ob  the  Houghton,  and  good  fur  bottling.  Foliage  has  a  gloss  as  if  it 
had  been  varnished. 

Mr.  Moody  was  accustomed  to  cultivate  the  English  gooseberry  on  highly  manured  land,  and 
suffered  very  little  from  mildew,  but  pruned  very  thoroughly. 

6.  The  Pear. — What  variety,  if  but  one,  and  if  more  than  one,  which  Tariettes  of  pear-trees, 
in  an  orchard  of  three  acres  on  quince,  and  at  what  distances  would  you  plant  exclusively  for 
market  purposes,  and  what  would  be  the  best  modes  of  culture  7 

Mr.  Fish,  of  Monroe  Co.,  would  plant  the  Duchess  d*Angouleme,  for  it  is  a  good  grower,  bears 
early  enough,  and  being  a  large  showy  fruit,  always  commands  the  highest  price  in  market. 

Mr.  Peck,  of  Ontario  Co.,  would,  if  confined  to  one  sort,  plant  the  Duchesse ;  but,  on  the  tame 
principle  tliat  the  farmer  cultivates  more  than  one  crop,  would  plant  several  sorts — Louise 
Bonne  de  Jersey,  Vergouleuse,  and  if  Yergouleuse  blights  double  work  it.  Phint  the  trees  ten 
by  ten  each  way,  and  work  between  the  rows  with  the  horse  cultivator,  and  hoe  the  trees  as 
you  would  corn,  without  hilling  much. 

The  mention  of  the  blight  here  induced  a  discussion  as  to  how  bad  it  was  and  how  it  acted, 
&c.,  which  wo  omit. 

Mr.  Vick  :  There  is  no  evidence  that  high  culture  induces  blight,  and  I  think  it  is  the  most 
false  idea  to  allow  any  farmer  or  any  person  to  suppose  that  good  cultivation  brings  on  disease. 
Again,  others  speak  of  the  dwarf  tree  as  alone  being  subject  to  the  disease,  while  the  greatest 
and  worst  pear  blight  ever  known  in  this  country  was  forty-five  years  ago,  when  working  upon 
the  quince  was  unknown — when  there  was  not  a  dwarf  pear-tree  in  existence.    If  we  desire  to 
have  fruit,  and  good  fruit,  we  must  labor  for  it,  and  as  these  various  enemies  arise  Mp  against  it 
we  must  fight  for  it.    We  do  not  want  to  be  like  the  inhabitants  of  tropical  climates,  where 
their  bread-fruit  and  bananas,  &c.,  all  grow  without  any  exertion  on  their  part ;  they  have  noth- 
ing to  do  except  pick  and  eat  them.     See  what  lazy  curses  it  makes  of  the  fellows !  almost  too 
indolent  to  eat !    Articles,  fruit,  everything  acquires  value  only  as  being  the  result,  the  product 
of  labor.    In  Europe  they  work  for  their  fruit.     In  England  it  is  a  constant  battle  to  secure  fine 
fruit.    Why,  my  friends,  there  is  one  enemy  to  fruit  in  England  (the  wasp,)  which  is  a  worse 
I    foe  to  combat  than  all  your  annoyances  put  together.    It  sometimes  compels  the  horticulturist 
I    to  inclose  his  ripening  fruit  with  gauze  to  prevent  its  access.    To  be  sure  corn  will  grow  if  put 
'    out  as  many  of  our  trees  and  vines  are  planted,  but  even  a  hill  of  com  requires  labor  to  make  it 
'    a  decent  hill.    Gentlemen,  we  are  too  gloomy  and  despondent  by  ten,  yes,  by*a  hundred  times. 
We  have  meetings  like  this,  and  our  remarks  are  reported,  and  these  reports  are  copied  into 
the  English  papers  until  in  England  they  really  believe  that  America  is  the  hardest  part  of  the 
world  to  live  in.     When  they  have  a  fresh  pest  there,  which,  like  the  woolly  aphis,  is  particu- 
larly annoying,  they  call  it  the  American  blight. 

Mr.  Moody  agreed  with  Mr.  Yiok,  that  as  to  pear  blight  we  had  not  near  the  quantity  now 
compared  with  forty  years  ago,  when  we  considered  the  greatly  increased  number  of  trees :  be 
remembered  distinctly  the  blighting  of  standards  in  Cayuga  county  in  his  boyhood.  This  in- 
creased exemptiun  from  blight  he  thought  was  due  to  improved  cultivation,  for  pear-trees  used 
to  be  set  out  and  then  obliged  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  we  now  pay  them  attention  equal 
to  that  required  by  a  hill  of  com.  We  keep  the  weeds  dovm,  and  the  ground  loose.  Can  not 
have  fine  fruit  without  fair  cultivation.  For  a  single  variety  he  preferred  Louise  Bonne  de 
Jersey— next  Duchesse— absolutely  necessary  to  cultivate  highly  to  get  large  pears,  and  these 
large  pears  are  the  kind  that  sell  readily  in  market,  and  at  high  prices.  Small,  poor  pears 
won't  sell  at  all. 

Mr.  Townsend  has  his  trees  stand  ten  feet  apart  each  way,  but  he  thinks  eight  by  twelve 
would  be  better.  Louis  Bonne  is  the  best  variety  to  make  money  out  of,  and  next  Duchesse,  to 
be  planted  largely— some  Vergouleuso,  some  Seckel— Bartlett  double  worked  on  White  Doyenn^, 
and  Beurre  Superfin.    As  to  blight,  has  often  found  that  Just  as  his  trees  have  arrived  at  the 
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bearing  age,  they  have  blighted— can  not  say  that  there  is  any  liability  in  sorts— all  varieties 
seem  about  equally  to  show  this  disposition  to  taken  on  pear  blight. 

Mr.  Manly,  of  Erie  Co.,  recommended,  Ist,  Rostiezer,  which  is  a  vigorous  grower,  and  needs 
pinching  in  regularly.  2d,  Louise  Bonne,  for  its  productiveness  and  market  qualities  generally* 
3d,  Duchesse,  always  bears  well,  so  well  that  the  fruit  ought  to  be  thinned,  so  as  to  allow  the 
balance  to  become  of  the  best  size.  4th,  Beurre  d'Anjou  bears  large  crops  of  very  handsome 
fruit.  Here  in  Buflfalo,  a  quality  for  standing  June  frosts  is  desirable,  and  Louise  possesses 
that  After  the  frost  of  June  8, 1859,  the  Louise  dropped  but  little ;  Duchesse,  although  the 
fruit  dropped  considerably,  retained  enough  to  have  a  very  handsome  and  desirable  crop. 

Mr.  Beadle,  of  Canada,  here  spoke  of  the  very  dismal  tone  of  each  speaker  as  to  blight,  and 
the  other  difficulties  in  the  way  of  cultivation,  and  wished  now  to  hear  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Townsend,  in  answer  to  questions,  stated  that  in  his  quite  good-sized  orchard,  the  bal- 
ance sheet  was  as  a  whole  .satisfactory— $400  to  $500  per  acre— would  average  f  100  per  year  to 
the  acre.  In  fact,  he  knew  of  no  business  more  profitable  at  present  than  dwarf  pear  culture, 
and  is  actively  engaged  in  it.  Had  heretofore  advocated  thorough  tillage,  and  does  so  still. 
Nothing  else  will  answer.  Any  land  that  will  yield  sixty  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre  will  answer 
for  dwarf  pears. 

Mr.  Manly  apologized  for  speaking  of  his  misfortunes,  but  tliose  were  what  we  would  like  to 
prevent,  and  we  came  together  to  learn  about  these  dismal  things,  and  how  to  prevent  them, 
wholly  or  in  part.  As  to  the  "  other  side,"  had  cultivated  Louise  Bonne,  &c. ,  for  five  years, 
upon  eight  acres  of  laud,  which  has  yielded  him  a  net  of  $300  per  acre,  and  cultivates  it  as 
well  as  com. 

Mr.  Aiosworth  desired,  before  the  society  separated,  to  show  them  the  difference  between  the 
results  of  good  and  poor  cultivation  after  eight  years'  planting.  They  were  standard  pear-trees 
of  different  sorts  transferred  from  the  nursery  at  the  same  time.  One  lot,  which  was  planted 
in  sward  ground,  are  mostly  dead  *,  but  one  Bartlett  of  about  average  size,  measured  just  the 
length  of  this  string  in  circumference,  (4i  inches,)  and  had  two  pears  on.  It  has  had  from  one 
to  three  pears  on  for  several  years.  The  Tyson  "  stands  grief"  best,  and  a  tree  of  Tyson  was 
nearly  double  the  size  of  the  Bartlett,  but  had  no  more  pears  on  Another  lot  was  planted  in 
good  com  ground,  and  has  had  the  weeds  cuftivated  down  all  the  time— are  nearly  all  living, 
and  not  a  tree  of  this  lot  but  will  measure  fifteen  inches  in  circumference,  while  this  (2  feet  94 
inches)  is  the  circumference  of  a  Bartlett  tree  which  has  this  year  about  three  bushels  of  fine 
healthy  pears  upon  it,  and  from  which  we  last  year  gathered  more  than  a  bushel. 

Of  course  no  further  comments  were  necessary  as  to  the  different  results  of  poor  and  of  good 
cultivation. 

7.  The  Grape.— What  is  the  best  method  of  cultivating  the  out-of-door  grape  ? 

Upon  this  question  a  very  interesting  discussion  sprang  up,  and  we  only  regret  our  inability 
to  give  the  remarks  of  many  of  the  speakers  verbatim. 

Mr.  Peck,  of  Bloomfield,  has  thus  far  cultivated  mostly  the  Isabella,  although  he  is  commenc- 
ing to  test  some  of  the  newer  varieties,  especially  Delaware  and  Diana.  Plants  in  rows  ten 
feet  apart  each  way,  and  trains  to  a  trellis  six  feet  high,  of  four  wires,  supported  on  ccdsr  posts 
forty-eight  feet  apart,  and  set  three  feet  into  the  ground,  the  lowest  wire  one  foot  fram  ground. 
In  1859  the  product  of  three-eighths  of  an  acre  was  4,000  pounds,  sold  for  cash,  $500.  To  show 
the  importance  of  having  grapes  well  cultivated,  well  ripened,  and  well  packed,  Mr.  Peck  said 
his  first  quality  grapes  sold  readily  at  fourteen  cents  per  pound,  while  the  second  quality  only 
brought  five  cents  per  pound.  After  setting  the  vine  out,  allows  it  to  make  one  strong  shoot 
the  first  year,  which  in  the  next  spring  is  cut  off  a  foot  from  the  ground.  Let  two  shoots  start 
from  this,  and  make  laterals  upon  the  lowest  wire  of  the  trellis :  one  running  each  way  until  it 
meets  the  lateral  of  the  next  vine.  From  the  laterals  train  the  uprights  upon  the  trellis,  and 
with  proper  attention  the  whole  of  the  wires  will  be  covered.  Spoke  of  winter  protection 
laid  part  of  his  vines  down  last  winter,  and  part  he  allowed  to  remain  on  the  trellis ;  but 
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not  thia  season  see  any  difference  in  the  ylncs.  Some  are  more  injured  than  other*.  In  making 
the  trellis,  used  new  telegraph  wire,  No.  9,  in  lengths  of  tbirtj  rods  each,  fastened  at  one  end 
into  a  well-braced  post,  and  at  the  other  cut  with  a  thread,  so  that,  with  a  nut,  he  can  loosen 
each  winter  and  tighten  again  each  spring.  Finds  the  wire  to  contract  about  one  foot  in  the 
thirty  rods  between  the  coldest  and  wannest  weather. 

Mr.  Moody,  of  Newfane,  liked  the  trellis  training  yery  well,  but  much  preferred  the  single 
stake  system,  for  seTeral  reasons:  1st,  You  get  fine  grapes  on  young  wood,  i.  e.,  canes  one  year 
old.  2d,  You  can  take  better  care  of  the  vines  through  each  winter.  3d,  You  can  put  your 
vines  nearer  together.  Rows  eight  feet  apart  and  plants  five  feet  apart  in  the  rows  are  the 
distances  ho  prefers.  In  training  to  the  single  stake,  practises  what  is  called  the  bow  system. 
First  year  let  the  plant  grow  all  to  one  cane.  The  second  year  cut  back  the  one  cane,  and 
allow  two  to  grow  right  up  to  a  stake  some  six  feet  high.  Take  out  all  the  laterals,  so  as  to 
force  the  growth  into  these  two  canes.  Next  spring  cut  away  the  weaker  of  these  two,  and 
train  the  other  upon  the  bow  system,  and  fruit  it.  Practises  deep  cultivation,  and  keeps  it  up ; 
never  drives  his  cultivator  less  than  six  inches  from  surface,  and  deeper  as  goes  further  from 
plants ;  liked  very  much  the  system  called  the  double  subsoiling,  as  a  preparation  for  the  vine- 
yard. Did  not  like  the  practice  of  mulching  his  vines.  Under  this  mode  of  training,  the  single 
bows  will  average  sixteen  pounds  to  the  vine  of  grapes,  worth  fifteen  cents  per  pound.  This 
would  be  about  $2  40  per  vine;  and  as  the  acre  planted  five  feet  by  eight  would  contain  about 
1,100  vines,  we  could  afford  to  receive  half  that  sum  per  vine  and  yet  make  more  money  than 
by  training  upon  the  trellis  system  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Peck. 

Mr.  Moody  was  thinking  very  highly  indeed  of  the  Delaware  and  Diana  vines,  because,  Ist, 
they  always  ripen  their  crops,  and  the  Isabella  fails  about  one  year  in  five ;  and  2d,  when  ripe, 
the  Isabella  always  requires  some  sugar  for  the  manufacture  of  wine ;  while  the  Diana  and 
Delaware  have  saccharine  matter  sufficient  to  dispense  with  "  rock  candy"  or  **loaf  sugar.'' 

Mr.  Herendeen,  of  Wayne,  spoke  also  in  confirmation  of  Mr.  Moody  as  to  Diana  and  Dela- 
ware grapes ;  mentioned  also  a  fruit-grower  named  Bradley,  who  by  careful  attention  to  his 
picking  and  packing  his  crop  of  Isabella  fruit,  sold  his  grapes  last  season  at  twenty  cents  per 
pound.  They  were  nicely  packed  in  pasteboard  boxes  with  five  pounds  to  the  box,  so  as  to 
reach  market  in  fine  order.  Other  parties  who  wished  to  realize  such  prices  sent  their  fruit  in 
bulk,  and  not  so  well  packed,  and  their  returns  only  averaged  five  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Ainsworth,  of  Bloomfield,  trains  his  vines  upon  trellises  ;  but  thinks  that  all  the!^rotec* 
tion  which  they  need  in  winter  is  to  loosen  them  each  autumn  from  the  trellis,  and  allow  the 
vine  to  lie  flat  upon  the  ground.  Does  not  think  it  needful  to  throw  earth  upon  them.  Puts 
his  vines  twelve  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  but  the  rows  ten  feet  apart,  same  as  Mr.  Peck's. 

Mr.  Bisscll,  of  Rochester,  could  endorse  all  that  had  been  said  in  commendation  of  either  the 
Diana  or  the  Delaware.  Both  varieties  are  largely  endued  with  saccharine  matter,  and  need  no 
supplies  of  sugar  when  the  juice  is  expressed  for  wine.  Again,  in  our  northern  latitude,  we 
must  have  varieties  which,  while  they  produce  largely  and  freely,  are  also  certain  to  bring  their 
crops  to  maturity  every  season.  In  our  climate  we  can  rarely  ripen  the  Catawba,  and  the 
Isabella  so  frequently  fails  that  we  have  been  anxiously  searching  for  the  vine  to  take  the  place 
of  both :  now  in  the  Delaware  and  Diana  we  think  we  have  found  them.  As  a  black  grape, 
Concord  is  rapidly  becoming  a  deserved  favorite. 

Mr.  B.  advocates  the  "  renewal  system,"  and  would  prefer  the  trellis  training,  although  the 
stakes  will  do  very  well.  Post  and  wires  cost  more  at  first  than  stakes,  and  are  more  labor  to 
put  up  than  the  stakes ;  but,  although  in  the  beginning  yon  can  get  more  fruit  to  the  acre  from 
stake  training,  you  can,  when  the  vine  is  fully  in  bearing,  get  more  fruit  from  the  trellis  train- 
ing ;  and  for  table  use  the  trellis  fruit  is  finer  and  better  fruit  For  wine  manufacture  we  can 
probably  get  a  greater  weight  of  grapes  per  acre  from  stake  training,  but  the  bunches  are  not 
likely  to  be  so  large  nor  so  fine  looking. 
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'  Progressife  Gardeners'  Society.— The  following  is  a  continuation  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  Society  from  oar  last  number.  It  begins  with  the  last  part  of  Prof.  .Stephens's  essay  on 
Manures. 

In  considering  the  application  of  manure  to  the  soil,  it  is  an  important  fact,  not  to  be  lost  sight 
of,  that  neither  stable  manure  nor  animal  matter  in  their  fresh  state  are  fitted  to  giye  up  their 
fertilizing  elements  as  food  for  plants.  Strictly  speaking,  the  food  of  plants  consists^entirely  of 
inorganic  matter.  Stable  manure  in  its  fresh  state  consists  chiefly  of  undecomposed  litter  and 
straw,  and  of  partly  decomposed  vegetable  matter  contained  in  the  solid  excrements.  After  a 
thorough  fermentation,  which  is  a  kind  of  slow  combustion,  a  dark,  rotten,  powdery  mass  re- 
mains, the  organized  substances  have  been  decomposed,  a  large  part  of  the  water  has  been  ex- 
pelled, and  if  the  manure  heap  has  been  properly  managed  we  have  the  fertilizing  elements  in 
a  more  concentrated  and  soluble  form  than  before,  and  ready  at  once  to  enter  into  the  office  of 
vegetable  nutrition. 

Some  valuable  experiments  by  Voelken  on  the  composition  of  fresh  stable  manure  14  days  old, 
on  which  no  rain  had  fallen,  and  on  the  same  manure  well  rotted  for  six  months,  gave  the 
following  results.  He  found  that  during  the  fermentation  of  dung  the  quantity  of  both  soluble 
organic  and  solyble  mineral  matters  rapidly  increases,  and  that  the  proportion  of  ammonia  and 
of  phosphate  of  lime  in  these  soluble  matters  also  rapidly  augments.  Thus  100  parts  of  dry 
soluble  organic  matter  from  rotten  dung  contained  6.04  of  nitrogen,  while  100  from  rotten  dung 
contained  8.02,  and  the  phosphate  of  lime  was  nearly  doubled.  The  proportion  of  organic  mat- 
ter decreased  as  the  fermentation  went  on,  but  the  loss  was  in  carbonic  acid  and  other  non- 
essential gases. 

There  is  apparently  no  serious  loss  of  ammonia  by  evaporation,  as  is  commonly  supposed. 
Direct  experiments  have  shown  that  in  the  cold  no  ammonia  is  given  off  from  the  surface  of 
farm-yard  manure,  and  that  a  considerable  amount  of  heat  is  necessary  for  this  purpo&e.  Now 
as  this  occurs  only  in  the  interior  of  the  heap  where  the  fermentation  b  active,  the  liberated 
ammonia,  in  passing  through  the  outer  layers  of  decaying  organic  matter  at  a  lower  temperature, 
is  arrested.  This  fact  was  proved  by  Voelken  by  the  analysis  of  fresh  manure  made  into  a  heap, 
and  left  for  six  months.  The  amount  of  organic  matter  was  found  to  have  diminished  from 
960  lbs.,  but  the  total  amount  of  nitrogen  at  the  commencement  was  18.23  lbs.,  and  at  the 
end  of  six  months  IS.Ulbs,  or  nearly  the  same.  To  guard  against  the  danger  of  loss  in  fer- 
menting manure  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  heap  be  protected  from  rain,  and  if  the  fermenta- 
tion becomes  so  active  as  to  produce  much  heat,  let  the  heap  be  covered  with  turf  or  sod,  kept 
moist  by  occasional  watering,  or  sprinkle  the  heap  occasionally  with  sulphuric  acid  and  water, 
which  does  quite  as  well  as  the  covering  of  turf 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  not  better  sometimes  to  apply  the  long  manure  directly  to  the 
soil.  If  this  is  done,  the  fermentation  and  decay  must  take  place  in  the  soil  before  the  plants 
can  avail  themselves  of  the  nourishment  The  advantage  gained  is  that  the  manure  has  more 
tendency  to  lighten  and  render  the  soil  porous,  and  also  to  contribute  some  warmth  to  the  soil 
during  fermentation.  While  short  dung  is  certainly  preferable  for  spring  crops,  long  dung  may 
be  better  for  winter  grain.  At  all  events,  it  is  better  to  bury  the  fresh  manure  at  once  in  the 
ground  than  to  leave  it  subject  to  the  drenchings  of  either  winter  or  summer  rains,  as  is  the 
practice  of  some  improvident  farmers.  The  above  facts  showing  the  advantage  of  fermented 
over  fresh  manure  apply  equally  to  animal  natter. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  artificial  manures  in  which  animal  matter  forms  the  chief  ingredient, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  know  whether  the  animal  matter  has  been  simply  dried  up,  or 
whether  it  has  been  decomposed  by  fermentation  in  the  process  of  manufacture ;  for  on  this  will 
depend  the  activity  and  al«o  the  conccntratedness  of  the  manure.  In  the  thorough  and  judicious 
fermentation  of  animal  matter,  not  only  in  the  water  already  existing  in  the  mass  expelled,  but 
the  weight  of  the  manure  is  further  greatly  reduced  by  the  combination  of  the  elements  of  water 
and  of  carbonic  acid  and  their  subsequent  expulsion,  while  all  the  mineral  elements  and  the  am- 
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monift  are  rettuned.  The  manare  is  therefore  mach  more  coDcentrated  than  it  could  be  made 
by  merely  drying  the  crude  material.  It  ii  also  rendered  more  active,  for  the  nitrogen  hat  been 
brou{i^ht  into  the  form  of  ammonia,  in  which  state  alone  it  is  suited  to  be  food  for  plants.  The 
phosphate  of  lime,  also,  usaally  considered  an  insoluble  compound,  has,  in  the  process  of  decay, 
become  soluble.  Woehler,  the  great  German  chemist,  has  observed  that  bone  dust  moistened 
with  water,  yields,  after  a  time,  a  considerable  quantity  of  soluble  phosphate  of  lime,  and  that 
this  solubility  rapidly  increases  with  the  putrefaction  of  the  gelatine  of  the  bones.  Hence, 
whenever  earthy  phosphates  exist  with  organic  matter,  water  will  invariably  dissolve  a  portion 
progressirely  with  the  decomposition  of  the  organic  matter  by  fermentation.  This  fact  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  agriculture. 

Gunno  is  the  best  example  that  can  be  adduced  of  a  manure  that  has  undergone  the  beneficial 
influence  of  complete  decay,  and  it  is  to  this  fact  that  its  activity  as  a  stimulant  to  vegetation  is 
to  be  chiefly  attributed.  It  contams,  however,  in  too  large  proportion  the  elements  for  produc- 
ing seeds  and  nutritious  roots,  compared  with  the  mineral  elements  for  strengthening  the  stema 
and  leaves  of  plants,  to  be  taken  as  a  complete  fertilizer.  To  a  soil  sufiiciently  supplied  with 
potash  and  soluble  silicates,  guano  may  be  advantageously  applied.  On  soils  deficient  iu  these 
substances,  or  scantily  supplied  with  lime,  its  continued  application  will  produce  exhaustion. 

The  use  of  special  manures  is  always  more  or  less  a  hazardous  expenditure,  unless  the  agricul- 
turist is  accurately  acquainted  with  the  composition  and  wants  of  his  soil.  The  use  of  phosphate 
of  lime  on  a  soil  which  happened  to  be  not  deficient  in  that  particular  substance,  would  prove  aa 
expenditure  yielding  at  least  no  immediate  return ;  it  would  not  increase  the  crop.  And  even 
if  the  soil  did  lack  phosphates,  if  at  the  same  time  it  was  also  deficient  in  potash,  or  any  other 
essential  mineral  ingredient,  then  the  addition  of  phosphates  alone  would  fail  to  produce  fertility. 
If  a  soil  merely  lacks  some  particular  ingredient,  of  course  the  addition  of  that  ingredient  will 
produce  fertility.  It  is  easy  to  see,  then,  the  cause  of  the  contradictory  experience  of  agricultu- 
rists  as  to  the  value  of  salt,  and  of  gypsum  and  lime  as  special  applications.  It  would  be  folly  to 
apply  lime  to  a  calcareous  soil,  or  salt  to  lands  moistened  by  the  spray  of  the  ocean.  I  will  not 
speak  of  the  advantages  of  these  applications  at  present,  though  if  time  permits  I  would  like  to 
remark  upon  them  at  a  later  stage  of  this  discussion. 

I  will  merely  add  now  a  few  words  concerning  one  supposed  disadvantajge  attending  the  ose 
of  artificial  fertilizers.  It  is  thought  very  generally  by  fiirmers,  that  concentrated  manures  can 
never  take  the  place  of  bulky  stable  manure^  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  the  former  in 
humus-forming  elements.  Now,  while  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that,  as  far  as  the  agriculturist 
can  obtain  an  abundance  of  stable  manure  at  not  too  great  a  distance,  he  can  not  do  better  than 
to  make  that  his  main  reliance,  depending  on  artificial  manures  only  as  occasional  aids  to  bring 
on  an  early  crop,  or  to  help  on  a  slow  one ;  still,  in  the  lack  of  stable  manure  I  have  no  doubt 
that  artificial  manures  may  be  made  to  take  its  place  fully  and  successfully.  I  attach  but  little 
importance  to  the  organic  matter  of  straw  or  litter  aside  from  the  mineral  ingredients  which  it 
contains,  and  its  mechanical  effect  in  loosening  a  soil.  The  organic  matter  itself  decompoees 
simply  into  water  and  carbonic  acid,  elements  which  nature  supplies  freely  in  other  ways.  It  is 
chiefly  the  inorganic  matter,  the  potash,  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia  contained  in  the  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  which  give  it  its  manurial  value.  These  minerals  can  be  easily  applied  in  arti- 
ficial manures;  and  then,  as  regards  the  mechanical  advantage  of  bulky  manures  in  lightening  a 
soil,  this  same  advantage  can  be  more  effectually  obtained  by  a  judicious  rotation,  by  which  a 
sufiicient  amount  of  sod  and  roots  will  be  from  time  to  time  buried  in  the  soil. 

(To  be  eootlnaed.) 
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I«aak  ta  yattr  Cteadmia» ft 

BaMkall,C*«.»MViUiamairMt,N.Y......    9B 

IHarakall,  James  dk  Travar,  Albany,.. ..      2 

tta^rwell  dk  Brae.,  Geneva,  N.Y...... 3 

Friaee  dk  Ca»,  Ftn^Mng,  K.  Y., 14,  84,  85 

Falleai  Isaae,  Hlghtstown,  K.  T., 11 

Beagrlea  dk  9aa,  Seheoectady,  N.  Y. , 10 

BaaflBff  C^eneat, 29 

Hardy,  Joka  B.,  (Guano) 23 

^aaly  Jaka,  Waahington  City,  a  a, 88 

Sckwarta,  Ckria^iaa, ,..    28 

9elpko>a  I^eg^  aad  Aral, 20 

Sidaey  ds  AdaaM,  520  Walnut  Sireet,  PhUa.,    26 

Stearaa  ds  Barria, % 20 

Tkorkara,  JF.  B.,  dcCo., (4p.corer.) 

Waate  a  0itaatlaa  aa  Oardeaery 17 

Waters  db  aaa,  88  aad  00  Fttlioa  St., 7 

Wetkered  dk  Ckercroy,  U7  Pitece  m^  ltT«   88 
Wkerler  dk  Wlla^a%  Sewing  Machinee,  ...    26 

Wliaoa,  JTaka,  Albany, 8 

Waadward*  Oaa*  B,» 28 

Vale  Africaltaral  lieetarea, 29 


H.  H.  BANCROFT  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS    &    BOOKSELLERS, 
181  noirroonERT  st^  ban  fraivcisco,  cai.., 

AKE  OUR  AGENTS  FOR  THE  HORTIOULTTIREST. 

AND  KEEP  A  FDU.  STOCK  OF  OUR 

A^imuuL!fey«jHk  Axn»  acioBUbAinioira  soom. 


•150    ir^ ^„_^,3eSe^fcpr  WO 


AND 


$175 


AND 


$175 


In  preeentingThe  'PARIOR  QBM,"  and  its  meriU  to  the  Trade  and  the  Pablic gener- 
aTlj,  We  ChiAenge  the  World  to  produce  as  good  a  Piano,  for  the  price,  as  Is  repreeentcd 
in  the  aoeompanyiug  cnt. 

The  Style  of  The  '*PM-l6r  Oem"  is  a  Fall  FInisbed,  Highly  BolMled  Ckft— All  Large 
Reond  Corners,  Bead  Moldings,  Oanred  Lyre,  F^ncyLegs  and  Deek,OTeretrung  (S^ttore  Grand) 
Saale,  Kichly  Bronaed,  Fall  Iron  Frame ;  and  is  Wldioiit  a  RiTal  in  Beauty  ef  Finish,  in 
the  Durability,  and  ezceeding  Delicacy  and  Promptness  of  the  Action,  or  Parity,  Volume  and 
Brilliancy  of  Tone. 

The  Scale,  or  Coapass  of  the  Key-Board  la  Six  and  Ooe-Third  Ootavea ;  fkoos  the  lowest 
F,  to  tbe  bluest  note  (A)  of  ao  A  lo  A  7  Oetave  Instrament.  By  this  jodldons  anaage- 
ment  of  the  Key-Board,  any  music  can  be  pecformed  on  the  *'  Parlor  Gem,"  thatcaa  be  ea 
a  Seven  Octave  Piano  Forte.  The  Size  is  about  haothirdt,  and  the  Wbioht  me-ha^  that  of  an 
ordinary  Seven  Octave  Instrament ;  and  the  many  advantages  oombined  in  this  arraDgement 
— such  as  economy  of  space  in  small  rooms ;  reduction  of  the  expense  and  rid^  of  traosporta- 
lion,  Ac. ,  are  so  obvious,  that  we  need  not  stop  to  enlarge  upon  them. 

We  malEe  two  Classes  of  the  '*  Parlor  Gem,'*  and  designate  them  as  No.  1  and  Ko.  2. 

No.  1 — Is  Grained  in  Imitation  of  Rosewood  ;  and  we  deem  it  proper  here  to  remark — 
not  only  is  the  Graining  so  perfect  and  beautiftil  an  imitation  of  the  natural  Rosewood,  aa 
absolutely  to  defy  detection  on  the  part  of  many  who  have  examined  the  same, — bct  in  all 
OTBXB  Risraort,  the  No  1.  '*  Parlor  Gem,'*  ts  pbbcisklt  thi  samb  as  No.  2,  which  is  finished 
in  richly  figured  Rosewood. 

As  a  PisSio^  the  '*  Parlor  Gem"  is  Perfect  in  its  Mneioal  Qualitiee  and  MecbanlBin; 
and  as  an  Ornament  for  the  Parlor  or  Boudoir,  wbll  wobtht  tbe  appellation  of  The 
PARLOR  OXOC" 

THE   PRICE    OF   THE 

No.  l.-FABLOB  O-EM,  (Grained  Case)  is $160 

,No.  2.—  ditto,  (Rosewood  Case) 176 

These  Pianoa,  together  with  our  full  Seven  and  Seven  and  a  Quarter  Octave  SQUARB- 
ORANDS  and  PARI«OR  QRANDB,  which  we  shall  continue  to  manufacture  in  everv 
variety  of  style^  and  containing  our  Repeatiag  Qtand  Aotkm,  are  now  offered  at  such 
extremely  low  prices,  that  no  Instrument  will  be  delivered  antil  the  money  is  received. 

Having  established  our  business  on  a  strictly  Caah  basis,  wa  cankot  bb  uvdib80ld  ;  and 
are  enabled  to  offer  Bactraordinarr  Indnoemente  to  Caah  Pnrohaaexa. 

gr  W"*  "Wamokt  every  Piam>>Porte,  whetlifer  selected  in  person,  ordered  by  letter, 
or  purchased  from  our  Agents,  to  give  pasFvcr  SAXiaFAOTiOM ;  or  the  money,  and  all  expenses 
promptly  ref ended. 

|y  Books  containing  full,  particulars  of  our  Instruments,  and  a  description  of  our  Bepeat- 
ing  Orand  Action  (Patented  June  8,  1868,  and  fot  which  we  elaim  ir^Me  mtperimUff  over  au. 
others),  and  Circulars,  with  Ulastrated  Price  List,  will  be  forwarded,  free  of  expense,  to 
any  address. 


HABSHAU,  JAMES  &  XBAV£B» 

MASOTfIC  RTAIili,  Al^af,  New  V#rk. 


-e^ 


TREES !     TREES !  !     TREES !  1  ! 

IBB  TBE  AiranJMN  »F  180». 


Tarn  SofiBcribers,  grateful  for  past  favors,  and  enconiaged  with  a  larger  and  better  aasort^ 
ment  than  ever,  ask  the  attention  of  Nnreerymen,  Dealers,  and  Planters,  to  their  immenae 
stock  of  well-grown  trees  and  plants,  comprising — 

APPZiE-TRHBS— Standard  and  Dwarf,  stxongJMid  healthy ;  with  '*  King  of  Tompkl&a 
Co."  and  other  good  sorts  in  large  supply. 

F£AR-TRBS8>*-Dwarf.  A  splendid  stock ;  two  and  three  yean ;  fine,  strong,  and  healthy 
trees  of  the  moat  approved  sorts,  on  the  Qainoe. 

PBAR-TRXSIIS— Standard.    A  large  and  fine  assortment  of  the  most  desirable  kinds, 

CAmKRY-THTrnB  standard  and  Dwarf.  One,  two,  and  three  yean ;  a  fine  stock  and 
beantifal  trees.    Early  Richmond  by  the  100  or  1,000. 

FBikCH-TRBBS— One  year ;  Plum,  two  yean ;  Orange,  QutoM,  JprwtB,  and  IfkUuvm, 

CURBANTS-Red  and  White  Dutch,  Victoria,  Cherry,  White  Orape,  ftod  other  sorts. 

QOOSBBBRRIBB— Houghton,  Seedling  and  the  best  English  yarieties. 

RAfiPBBRRIBS— Large  qoaatitles  of  moh  kinds  as  Orange,  Bello  de  Fontenay,  Fran* 
oonla,  Antwerps,  Ac. 

WTiACKBTIWHTHB  -lawton  largely,  Dorobester,  and  Newman's  lliomless. 

RHUBAJIB— Hyatt's  Uaamtu,  Oahoon's  lianmoth,  Downing's  OoloMal,  and  other 
Tarieties^ 

aRAPE-VniES— Delaware,  Diana,  Conoord,  Hartford  Prolific,  Bebecca,  Logan,  and  many 
other  new  and  old  sorts,  in  large  quantities ;  'strong  plants,  om  and  two  ^tan  M,  grown  in  the 
qpen  air  and  in  large  pots  under  glass.  Also 

FOREIGN   VARIETIES.    • 

For  cultivating  under  glass,  of  the  best  sorts,  such  as  Stockwood  Golden  Hamburgh,  Bowood 
Huseat,  Muscat  St.  lAurent,  Blaok  Hamburgh,  Zinflndal,  Royal  Muscadine,  and  80  othen  of 
the  best  kinds,  one  and  two  yean  old ;  and  for 

llglAII-l8ltl  tllTIII, 

We  have  a  fine  lot  of  these  in  extra  large  pots  for  mw^ediaiejhatmg* 

ZrVBRORXEBNS— Norway  Spruce,  Balsam  I^ ;  Scotch,  Norway,  Austrian,  and  White 
Fines ;  Red  Cedar,  American  and  Siberian  Arbor  Vlt»,  Junipers,  Ac.,  Ac. 

DECZDUOTO  TRBBS  AlfD  BHRITB8— Horse  Chestnut,  Mountain  Ash,  European 
and  American  linden.  Maples,  American  Cheetnnt,  American  and  Boropean  Ash,  Judaa 
Ttee,  Laburnum,  Snow-Ball,  Purple  Fringe,  Althsaas,  SpinBaa,  Ao. 

ROSBS— Climbing  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  a  fine  assortment  of  strong  plants. 

HBDQS  FIiANTS-*American  Arbor  Vitn^  Bad  Ceoar,  Privet,  Honey  Locust,  fte. 

0TOCK8  FOR  M  U  HSBR  TMilN— Angen  Quince,  Pear,  Plum,  Maisard  and  Mahaleb 
Cherry,  one  year,  and  Apple  Stocks,  iwo  yean. 

Packfaig  done  in  the  iMt  manner  ibr  «n  parts  of  the  o^ntiy. 

Deseriptive  Catalogue  fornlsbed ;  wholesale  Catalogue  in  August. 

T.  G.  MAXWELL  &  BROS. 

Gmmmrwtt  #■••  €3«wBtf ,  If*  Ti 


ABTZGUfi  07  EV1E7-MT  USS.  ]| 

B.  T.  BABBITT'S  «^ 

PURE  iEDICINAL  YEAST. 
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Wmvtk/tdnnd  from  oommoB  Salt  Md  Pore  Ctmib  TuxUt,  When  mod  in  Bread, 
Cake,  or  Biscuit,  it  tarns  to  gas  (like  that  from  a  bottle  of  Soda  Water,)  and  re- 
mains dormant  in  the  doagh  until  it  is  set  in  the  oven,  when  the  heat  causes  the 
gas  to  escape  through  the  dongh  while  baking.  The  Bread,  Cake,  or  Bisoait  it 
not  only  rery  light,  but  perfectly  wholesomo.  Where  this  Teaat  is  «sed  yon 
will  reqohre  about  one-qoarter  the  amonnt  of  shodening  used  with  ovdhuuy 
Teast  It  may  also  be  use  for  Buckwheat  Cakes,  Johuny  Cakes,  and  all  kinds  of 
Bssftry.  This  Yeaat  is  put  ap  only  fai  one-pound  oaos,  wiA  obec^ored  label.  Uei, 
WkiUf  mud  Bhse—^to  athtr  u  Oeuuim   ^iwore  ^mUmHtrm* 

B.  T.  BabbitfB  Pure  ConMntrated  Potash. 

Wamatad  donble  the  alvsngth  of  oom«on  Potaah,  and  snpertor  to  any  Saponl- 
fier  in  market,  pat  up  in  oans  of  lib.,  21bs.,  31bs.,  61ba.,  and  121bB.,  with  fall 
directions  for  making  Hard  and  Soft  Soap.  One  pound  will  make  fifteen  gallons 
of  Soli  8oap.  No  lime  ia  reqwired.  Coofomen  will  find  this  the  cheapest  Pot- 
ash in  market. 

B.  T.  BabUtt'a  Medioinal  SaleiatiiB. 


AperfeottypmndwiioleBomoarttQlo,  free  fnmi  all  detoUriona  matter,  w  pre* 
pared  that,  as  the  circular  aooompanying  the  Saleratus  will  show,  nothing  m- 
mains  in  the  bread  when  baked  but  common  Salt,  Water  and  Flour.  Pat  np 
neatly  hi  papers,  1  lb.,  }  lb.,  and  i  lb. 

B.  T.  Babbitt's  Concentrated  Soft  Soap, 

One  box  costing  One  Dollar  will  make  forty  gallons  of  handsome  Soft  Soap  by 
simply  adding  boiling  water. 

B.  T.  Babbitt's  Concentrated  Sal  Soda. 

A  new  article  exdosiTely  for  the  South.  Sal  Soda  or  Washing  Soda  cannot  be 
sent  South  during  warm  weather,  as  it  deliquesces  or  melts.  I  dry  out  tbe  water 
and  put  up  tbe  Sal  Soda  in  1  lb.  papers,  "  warranted  to  stand  the  warmeet  clim- 
ate.' '  One  pound  is  equal  to  lour  ponnids  of  ordinary  Sal  Soda  or  Waehing  Soda 
—consequently  it  Is  moeh  cheaper—the  dealer  savet  sbity^fo  per  oeol.  on  the 
freight,  as  he  does  not  have  to  pay  freight  on  water. 

Ask  your  Storekeeper  for  B.  T,  Babbltrs  CoDasntratsd  Sal  Soda,  In  one-ponnd 
papers. 

B.  T.  Babbitt's  Soap  for  Family  Uee. 

One  pound  of  this  Soap  is  eqoal  to  three  pounds  of  ordinary  Fa«Uy  Soap.  Ojpe 
pound  win  make  three  gallons  of  haDdsome  Soft  Soap.  It  will  remove  paiot, 
grease,  tar,  and  stains  of  all  kinds.  It  will  not  injure  the  fhbric  ;  on  the  con- 
trary it  preserres  it  H  wttl  WMh  ia  hard  ortoft  wailef.  •  B«t  IHtie  labor  is  re- 
quired where  this  Soap  is  used.  Macbiniets  and  Painters  will  0nd  this  Soapav- 
perior  to  anything  in  market.  If  yonr  Storekeeper  does  not  keep  tbe  above 
goods,  aend  $6  by  mail  and  I  wiilaead  a  paekage  of  eithar  arlicla,  or  an  assoitod 
box  containing  a  nart  of  each  article,  as  yon  may  dixeot.  li^itd-  tlio  aame  of  Ik 
your  h>stoffice,  also  the  State  and  county  in  which  you  reside,  with  directions 
shipping.    Address 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

e4, 66«  68>  70, 72  and  74  Washix^rto^i  St.,  New  Tork. 

....  A  LOffSAAL  DISCOUNT  TO  8T0BBKEBPEB8. 
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FIRST    PREMIUM    PANSY    SBED. 

VIOLA  TIII.OOX.OR  MAXIMA. 


Tub  cinhtorilMr  hn  now  ready  his  new  erop  of  Ftoey  Seed.  Hftving  for  eereral  jenn  past 
made  the  caltiTatioii  of  this  fikTorite  flower  a  SpeekUty,  he  baa  succeeded,  by  a  careful  selection 
of  eeed.  in  produolng  flowen  niiattriMiBBed  by  Aoy  erer  exhibited  in  tbia  oeuntiy.  The 
finl  premium  was  ag^n  awarded  in  April  last,  by  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  (see 
report  fn  the  May  number  of  the  Ckivdener's  Monthly,  page  1(10).  FTom  August  to  November 
is  the  proper  seaaon  for  sowing  to  Insoxe  fine  Mooms,  during  the  winter  and  spring  months, 
Printed  directions  of  my  method  of  growing  ^the  plants  will  accompany  each  packet  of  seed. 

Price,  60  cents  per  packet,  or  A  packets  for  two  dollars.    I  hare  also  new  ieed,  my  own 
growth,  of  the  following  desirable  plants.    Seed  sown  now  will  insure  fine  blooming  plants 

lor  next  season. 

i 

AXtTZRBHOnJM,  from  splendid  named  Tarieties^  per  paoket 
HBLPUUIIUM  FORMOAIIM,  large  brilliant  blue  flowers, 
*'  Conaolida  tri-oolor,  three  colored  Ijurlupmp, 

DIANTHUS  BABBATUS^  Aurictda  pfwnA,    Sweei-WlUiain ;  snpeib  and  new,  per 


10 
10 
10 


20 
10 
25 
60 
60 
60 


HH  W  DAKK  CIUMEION  Sweet  William, 

PRIMULA  POIiTAMTBUB,  beantUnl  Variottei, 

HOLLYHOCKS  superb  English  yarieties,  in  packets  of  8  different  colors,  each  scpante, 

TiAHKflPURS,  double  dwarf  rocket,  la.yarietttt, 

PiilKS,  twelve  cbokaa  TarieUea.  .  •  •  • 

« 

All  the  above  are  hardy. 
.  Also  tbe  loUoiring  Om  Qnwimm  tfrnd^^  reecwWy  hnperted  tnm  the  beai  9«B0fean 
eoUecttons : 
PRXkOTLA  SINEp^  |rXUBRXATA|  Alba  and  I^^  25 

"  «•  "  Kermaina  Sjflenderu^  1  -  60 

CINBH  AHT A ,  choice  Hybrid  varieties,  -  -  •25 

CALCEOLARIA,  fine  mixed,     •  •  -  •  •  26 

Choice  Hybrid,  spotted  vadefies,      -  •  -  60 

CABNATIOK,  fine  imported  German,  -  -  -  -  60 

The  Ibllowing  may  also  be  mentkined  as  suitable  for  sowing  In  the  fall  Ibr  winter  aod 
early  spring  blooming:  Sweet  Alyssum,  Candytuft,  Mignonnette,  Salplglossis,  Nemopblla,  at 
5  cents  per  paper.  Autumnal^  Emperor,  and  Brompton  Stocks,  German  Wall-flowerff,  Lobelis 
ramosos  and  graoilis,  at  10  cents  per  paper. 

DUTCH     BULBOUS     ROOTS. 

Hy  new  desoriptive  Catalogue  of  bnlba  wiU  he  published  by  the  dOth  of  Ai^Mty  ^qd  wH) 
coDtain  many  new  varieties.  A  portion  of  my  regoiar  importation  is  expected  early  in 
September  by  steamer. 

Catalognea  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  forwarded  to  all  appUcania. 


HENET  A.  BBEEB,  It 

Seedsman  and  Florist,  .1. 

397  Cheataat  St.,  PhllaJelpliia.     UL 


Rochester  Wholesale  Nurseries. 


We  take  pleMore  ia  mlling  the  ftttoatlon  of  tho  Fahlic  to  the  ImnMiiM  tloek  of  Fnh 
IVees  which  we  offer  for  sale  this  season. 

We  have  now  aboat  200  Aores  of  rerj  fine  laad  doroted  to  Karsery  poreoees,  whU,  with 
onr  longezperieiioe  In  the  business,  enables  ns  to  famish  slock  of  the  Jmat ^imtitg^  ai  the 
loved  WkoCnaU  RoUm, 

We  hare  arranffed  onr  biwiness  so  as  to  do  almost  exclusfyely  a  whoimak  trad$  ;  ooaseqneot- 
!▼  Nwmrfmm  and  WhOtmU  Bm^tn  will  tnd  us  better  prepwed  to  neet  Iheir  wanto,  than 
Ukms  who  retoU  thegieater  part  of  theh*  stock. 

The  foUowiog  are  some  of  the  principal  Items  which  we  offer  this  season  : 

ONE  MILLION  APPLE  TREES. 

200,000  Apple  Trees,  S  and*i  yean  old. 
800,000        "        "  2 

500,000        ••        '«  1  •• 

100,000  Dwarf  Pear  Trees,  1  and  2  ysars  old. 

10,000  SUodard    "  **  ** 

20,000  Stoodard  Cherry         ^ 

10,000  Dwarf  Cheny 

20,000  Peach  "  " 

10,000  Pinm  1  and  2  years  old. 

6,000  Oraase  Qnlaoe  2  yean  okL 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

AU  the  best  English  Tarietles.    Also, 

60,000  HOUGHTOITS  SEEDUKO,  Extra,  rery  cheap. 

CURRANTS 

Of  the  following  Tarietles:  CHEBRT,  YICrrORIA,  WHITE  OEAPH;  WHUB  DUTCH, 
RED  DDTCH,  BLACK  NAPLES,  BLACK  ENGLISH,  ftc. 

30,000  BAfiPBBRRIES,  BLACKBBHSIB8,  STRAWBBRBim,  fto.  AH  the  bert  varie- 
tica  In  laige  quantities. 

STOCKS  FOR  KTTRSERTMEN. 

100,000  MAZKABD  CHERRY,  1  year  old,  fine. 
500,000  AppU  Stocks,  I  and  2  jean  old,  extra. 
We  desire  to  call  particular  attention  to  our  splendid  stock  of 

CHOICE  HAEDY  GRAPES, 

Of  whieh  we  hare  a  Large  quantity  of  all  the  Best  and  Newest  Varieties  ;  DELAWARE, 
DIANA,  HARTPORD  PROLIFIC,  CONCORD,  REBfiOCA,  NOBTHBRN  MUBCADIKfi, 
LOGAN,  &0.    All  of  nmarkably  thrifty  growth. 

Also,  a  Tery  fine  aasortment  of  EVEEQREENS,  ORNAMENTAL  DECIDUOUS  TREES, 
HARDY  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  Ac.,  &c. 

Anf.  A  B^pi      HOOKER,  FARLEY  &  CO. 

ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  WORK. 


FIowBr  Stands,  ArohwBjB  fbr  Flowers,  (Jarden  and  Wire  Trellis, 
fbT  Fronts  of  Bnlldlngs,  Wire  Bordering  for  Inclosiog  Flower 
Beds,  Wire  Fencing  for  Gkixdens  and  Divisions. 

WntE  KETTINO  FOB  FENCING, 

And  all  deeerlptioae  of  Wire  Work  Aade  to  order.    Terms  Cash. 

Z.  DAVENPORT, 


PHOTOGRlPfflC  DOD  EIGRA1ISG  ESTABUSHiENT. 

WATERS  &  SON,  Nob.  86,  88,  &  90  Fulton  Street, 

OFFICE,  Entrance  90,  First  Floor. 
Next  door  West  of  Oak  Hall  OlotMng  Store.  MBIT  TOBK. 

B3iPI«OTIlf  Q  PHOTOORAPHT,«iid  prodaeing  the  photographic  Image  upon  the  voodblocka' 
aod  eagntTing  tberaftom,  W«  ar^  eaablad  to  giw  MciBofc  acenta«y  of  d«t»U  aoa  correot  outline. 

KBIPtaVllVO  aitrSBAI^  ABTISri*  we  are  able  to«l?e  flnt<lMa  Oilglflal  Deaigna  for  Book 
Dloatrmtiona,  Ontline  Diawings  of  liaehlneiy,  EuTtlopea,  Oaida,  Labela,  Ae^  itc 

EMPI^O  VIIVG  FBOn  95  TO  30  IHEAr,  we  are  able  to  promptly  execute  all  ordera  with  which 
wamar  be  ikvored. 

EraPIjOirilVCI  A  ABWfllB  OF  BIOHT,  we  charm  only  a  r^ua  asmriruATZTa  paioa. 

laP"  We  ai«  prepared  to  execute  orders  for  AJX  KINDS  OF  WOOD  CUT:^,  In  a  aaperior  manner  and  at 
abort  notice. 

Ang.,  Sept  ft  Oct   A. 

SFLENDD  DUTCH  FLOWEBINCf  MM. 

•  ae         ■ 

BABNES  &  WASHBTEEUI,  Seedsmen  &  FloristSi 

HARRISON  SQUARE,  (near  Boeion)  Dorchester,  Mass., 

Beg  to  inform  the  public,  that  their  Deeoriptire  aad  Prioe  Catalogue  of  Bulbe,  for  fall  of 
1860,  is  now  readj,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  all  applicaate  iocloeiog  a  three  cent  stamp. 

^<x>"«  BABHES  &  WASHBUBN, 

Aug.  4t.  HABBISOIV  SQr ABB,  Ham, 

QENTRAL    NUBSEHIES, 
YORK,   PA.. 


Ihe  SbfaMribeii  would  inTHe  thoaltentlon  of  Nnrterymen,  Dealers,  and  Amateuif^  to  tiielr 
large  and  well-grown  stoolc  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  embracing 

APPLES,  Standard  aad  Dwarf,  of  the  most  desirable  Tarietles. 
PEARS,  "  "        remarkably  thrifty. 

PEACHES,  on  Peach,  Plum,  and  Almond  Stooks. 
CHERRIES,  on  Mazzard  and  Mahaleb  Stocks. 
PLUMS,  Standard  and  Dwarf. 

Quinces,  Apricots,  Nectarines,  Qrape^  (Kative  and  Foreign,  embricing  the  new  i^riefies,) 
Carraiits,  Gooseberries,  Baspberries,  Blackberries,  Strawberries,  Hhnbarb,  and  Asparagos  of 
tile  choicest  kinds. 

Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs,  including  the  New  Conifers,  Deoldnous  T^ee^  im  the  ATenpe 
and  the  Lawn;  Flowering  Shmbs,  Olimbing  and  Trailing  Plants,  Boses,  (on  their  own  roots,) 
Hedge  Plants,  and  Bedding  Plants  of  the  choioest  Tarietles. 

Priced  IJkVon  application.  , 

EDWABD  J.  EVANS  &  CO., 


LOOK  TO  YOVR  fiARtENS 


^  •  » 


A  fiovflieiyi  B0««dy  fonnd  ftt  kit  to  meet  •  ual? diMl^«»Bt 

Insects  and  Vermin  of  all  kinds 

Effectuallj  driyen  from  the  Field  and  Garden  by  tho  nt^  of  JTOHNSONB  PATBNT  AT- 
TIUNUATBD  COAL  TAR« 

fg^  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Dry  PowcLer,  rfmple  and  eaiy  to  nee,  and  immediate  in  iti 
eifieot,  and  it  is  wanaaied  to  free  every  deeeriptlen  ef  ▼egetatloa,  from  erery  epeciee  of  la- 
toote  and  Termin.    The  compound  aleo  peseisee  two  fowerfnl  ibrtiHring  ingvedieDte. 

FZlQaifllBoaEeB.-in>H2&«t8.;ftlba..6ieta.;  B  lba^$l.  la  Bi«s  mm^  $•• 
60  lbs.,  f8  60  ;  100  lbs.,  f6.    By  the  Half  Ton, #40;  by  the  Ton,  $66. 

Agents  waBM  erery where.  They  irfll  IM  Wb  tbe  test  ssUte^  aitfele  IMbM  0«  AtterT 
can  people,  as  ft  is  indispensable  to  every  man  who  coltiyates  a  rood  of  ground. 

Full  particulars  sent  on  application. 
Address 

J.  O.  WELLS,  Sole  Agent, 

Aug.    B.  Cer.  PARK  SOW  *  BBBKBAlf  ST.,  Ifew  T«Hu 

•■  —  ■  ■  '  -    — -    ■    ■        ■    ■    II    ■    ■■   ■  ■■    > 


The  Wilson  Albany-Strawberry. 

For  ite  merits  and  the  positioo  it  holds  in  the  Strawberry  Family— 4eo  tlm  rspoftt  of  oreiy 
Horticultural  Sooiety  on  Strawberries  for  the  year  1860. 

Send  your  orders  to  headquarters,  tIs.,  to  the  Albany  Nursery,  where  it  originated. 

Price  per  100,  tl. 

1000,  $8.  ADDBES8, 

JOHN  WILSON, 

r  Albany,  N.  T. 

IVIarket    Grardeners 

Will  consult  their  own  interests  by  procuring  their  supplies  of  SSaxly  Cabbage,  Canli- 

flowers,  Oom  Salad,  Spinach,  Lettuce,  Turnip  Seeds,  &c.,  for  Fall 

Sowing,  from  flie  Subscriber.  All  the  seeds  are  warranted  fresh  and  genuine.  Prices  moderate. 
Send  for  Priced  Catalogues. 


HENRY  A.  DREER,       U 

let.  1 


Seedemaa  and  Florist, 

S9r  CHBMTIWT  STBBBT 


8 


'  :  ,  PARAaON  SBLF-aENEBATOTG- 


GAS  LIGHT  BURNER. 


Complete  Id  itself,  without  other  machinery.  Applied 

vith  iMiDte  to  gas  ftLloreft  in  every  irwriely ;  alio,  to 

Hand-Lamps  mich  as  ose  Oil,  Burning  Fluid,  Coal  Oili, 

9Lc.y  making  its  own  gas  in  the  (burner,  with  entire 

.     safety  from  burning  fluid.    Devoid  of  smell, 

\    Bmokti,  or  flicker  ^  oombining  simplicity,  economy,  and 

\  brilliancy  of  light  in  any  temperature ;  adapted  to  and 

I  used  by  cbvrches,  factories,  dwellings,  hotels,  steamers, 

I  railroad  cars,  omnibuses,  prirate  carriages,  street  lamps, 

Aa,  ftc-Hdl  ai  an  ezp^nie  of  less  than  ono  cent  ptr 

/  hour  each  burner. 

/       Call  and  «6ee  this  light  for  the  million,  or  send  for 
/    circular. 

BiniiEB,  HOSFOBD  &  CO., 

30- 


BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 

Stoto  uA  Qeiukty  rif^to  for  wle.    ParUea  wanting  gf»  lD|large  or  Bmall  ^oantiUeii,  should 
apply  m  *i)OT«  btfofe  aaUng  ather  esgagementg. 

Inventors'  Depot  and  Sales  I^ooms, 

30  BRO-A.DW^A.Y,  ISTEW^^YORB:. 


rhe  design  of  IKis  E^tabUslimeQii  U  for  Sale  of  the  StalO  vid  CQUOXJ  Bights  for 
Valuable  Patents. 

For  the  Exhibition  ^nd  Sale  of  Patented  Articles  of  undoubted  merits ;  and 

for  the  Purchase  of  Articles  of  any  Description,  for  parties  distant  from  the 
city.   This  business  is  conducted  on  a  Strictly  Commission  basis. 

'llie  S^l^BCEtban  fuipost  thfough  Ih^  irailet  and  eic^nsive  teiUtioi,  t»  naMtthjiir  estab- 
lishment the 

HEA-D   QTJA.RTEK8 

for  InvantofB  and  Ovm^n  of  P»te»ts  pooMfsiqg  poeitivo  marit«  and  pieh  only. 

For  persons  desirous  of  makhig  Safe  and  Profitable  Inye8itmeiltB<  ^^  '^^^ 
Patents,  and  for  all  who  may  feel  interested  in  the  Progress  and  Products  of  the  inventiye 
talent  of  our  country,  this  Depot  will  offer  constant  opportunity  to  persons  of  liberal  and 
also  of  limited  means,  for  judicious  selection  of  Patents  of  ready  sale  hi  arery  department 
inUfe. 

For  further  tnformatf onr  <M  at  oOr  Depftt,  or  send  for  a  circular. 


BUTLEB,  HOSFOBD  &  CO. 


PLUM  TREES !    PLUM  TREES  ! ! 

400,000! 

PtoiienUr  AUenUoo  is  invited  to  oar  Plum  koet,  of  whkli  wa  have  a  full  supply,  oon. 
prising  the  leeding  and  most  desirable  Tarieties. 

Flnm  Trees,!  year  Budded,  3  to  4  feet,  $20.00  per  100,  $190.00  per  1000. 
•<  2        '•  4to6    «*    f 26.00      **        $225.00      '' 

«'  S       "  eto7    «*    $80.00     *'       $160.00      '< 

40,000  PEAB  TBEES,  STANDABD, 

One  Year  Budded,  3  to  4  ftM,  $16.00  per  100,  $125.00  per  1000. 

Pear  Ttees  must  be  removed  this  falL    Address, 

a  BEAGI^  &  soir, 

Aii»  8«p.  *  0€t  Schenaotady,  N.  Y. 

THE  MTLETF  8TBAWBEBBT! 


nie  Suboeriberi  having  thoroughly  tested  this  new  Strawberry  ibr  some  three  yearn  pstf , 
by  the  aide  of  the  most  esteemed  known  varieties,  can  confidently  recommend  It  ai  one  of 
the  best,  either  for  the  Garden  or  Harket.    It  is  a  large  variety,  neariy 

As  Prodnctiye  as  the  Wilson, 

But  every  way 

81TPERI0E  TO  IT  IIT  QXTALITT. 

Its  firmness  and  fine  crimson  oolor  will  give  it  a  high  place  as  a  market  frnit ;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved tbat  the  BarUelt  Stiawberty  wUl  be  found  among  GCrawbe)rriis,wfMttkeBsrtIett  Pear 
ts  among  P<>ars— on  indiapaMAU  varui^far  general  cuUkM&an, 
Price  $1.00  per  dosen.    Sent  free  by  mail,  $1.25  per  dosen.    Per  hundred,  f  5.00. ' 

Address, 

A.  S.  FULLER, 

BBOOKI.T1V  TtvuammMBm,  uuomuM.tm,  i-i. 
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IL^ROE   PYRA.MID 


AND 


STANDARD  PEAR-TREES 


A  few  large-sized  Pyramid  Pear-Trees,  on  both  Qoinoe  and  Pear  Bootes  and  Standards  on 
Pear  Roots,  will  be  sold  br  the  Sabscrlber  at  $3  to  $6  each,  packed  and  deliTered  on  an¥  ronte 
from  the  citj.    The  Standards  are  12  to  li  feet  high,  with  ckan  trunks  4  to  6  feel  in  siei^t 


and  2  to  3  inches  in  diameter.    The  Pyramids  are  7  to  12  feet  high,  and  handsomely  shaped. 
Trees  7  to  9  feet,  $3—9  to  12  feet,  $5. 
The  Trees  are  eight  and  nine  years  old,  and  have  an  abnndanee  of  fibrous  roots. 

'BynxxM/k  cm  Quince  and  Fear. 

Flemish  Beauty,  Dtiohesse  d'Angauleme, 

Vicar  of  WinkfleUt,  Benrre  dMmalis, 

UrbaxiiBte,  Bartlett, 

Loxiifie  Bomie  de  Jersey,  Easter  Beurxe,) 

St.  GhislaiiXy  Beurre  Dial, 

Colmar  d'Aremberg,  Winter  NeUs, 

Ghlont  MoToean,  Napoleon, 

White  Doyesme,  Benrre  d'Aremberg. 

Standards  on  Pear. 

Vioeff  of  Winkfleld,  Urbaniste, 

St*  Minhael  Arohange^  Doyenne  SieuUeJ 

Oakly  Park  Bergamot,  French  Jargonelle, 

Madeleine,  •    HeaAhoot, 

Ckmsers  Bergamot,  St.  Ohislain, 

Diz,  Dnnmore, 

A  good  stock  of  Pyramid  Trees  on  Quince  and  Pear  stoolcs,  Selected  ISfvrseiy  sise,  2  to  4 
'  yean,  $40  per  100 ;  extra  siae,  4  and  6  years,  76  cents  to  $1  each« 

AngASept  T,  ^W.  FIELD,  74=  Beekman  St.,  TST.IT. 

100,000    PEA.CII    TREES. 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J^  Nurseries,  Established  1825. 

ISAAC   PUiliLEN,   Proprietor. 

Frait  and  Ornamental  Trees  of  thrifty  growth  and  fine  sssortment  of  rarieties,  for  sale  in 
the  fall  of  1860,  and  spring  of  1861.  Persons  desirous  of  purchasing  are  Invited  to  write 
for  a  Descriptive  Oatalogue,  which  will  he  ready  for  distribution  by  the  first  of  August. 

In  addition  to  his  usual  large  stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  the  Proprietor  has  the 
plessnrt  of  oftring  for  HUl  and  spring  siles,  tho  laiftst  and  finest  ttpiBAK  of 

i^Ej^oh  trees 

which  he  has  ever  grown.  The  late  sevete  winter  whieh  provod  so  disastrous  to  peach  nur- 
series in  all  sections  of  the  countfy,  both  north  and  sOutb,  has  in  no  manner  injured  his. 
Those  who  intend  to  plant  largely  are  especially  invited  to  visit  the  nurseries  and  examine 
the  stock  for  themselves.  A  long  experienoe  extending  through  a  period  of  over  thirty  years, 
enables  the  proprietor  to  raise  such  varieties  ss  are  valuable  for  market.  During  this  period 
he  has  sent  trees  to  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  knows  from  an  extensive  oorrespoiiieaee 
with  his  customers  how  each  kind  succeeds,  and  which  have  proved  profitable  in  particular 
localities.  With  this  experience,  he  can  confidently  recommend  his  stock,  and  can  assure 
those  who  leave  the  selection  of  kinds  to  him,  that  they  shall  receive  such'  as  will  prove 
remunerative.  * 

During  the  months  of  August  and  September,  the  fruit  of  the  principal  varieties  of  Peach, 
Pear,  and  Apple  may  be  seen ;  at  which  time  those  intending  to  plsAt  are  invited  to  calL 

An  orders,  commnntcatione,  &c.,  to  be  addressed  to  JlT 

ISAAC  FULLEV,       V 

meHTSTOWNy  Hereer  €•.,  New  JTerwy     ll| 

K.B.— 100,000  Silver  Maple  Seedlings,  one  year  old.  W 

-^^^A 


OXRCULu^LR. 


Hm  nnderdgned  \b  now  prepared  io  manafactore  and  pat  np 

Iron    Grrape   Trellis, 

FOR  OT7T  OF  DOOR  YINEa 

This  TrelUa  hM  proved  Hsalf  to  \m  faranpariw  to-iM>od  in  dttmhiHij,  strength,  neatnev, 
&0m  being  made  of  fOds  fron  ons-iixth  to  a  half4nch  in  diameter,  (which  umf  be  gilvan- 
Bed  i   TreqairedJ  appearing  more  light  and  graoefal,  bat  being  omeh  atrwngtr^  aaidouiimg  mmik 
AM  than  wood. 

GRAPERIES  WIRED  WITH  CARE. 


Z.  DAVENPORT, 


CT. 


K  D.  DAVIS', 

A.q[iiaria  Ceraent. 

I  woald  call  the  attention,  partleolarly,  of  thoae  making  or  adng  BaX  Homes,  to  the 
l^bove,  one  pound  of  which  will  eet  more  glaet  than  four  of  pntty.  Used  for  ul^uaitaf ,  fiol 
JSwaai,  ai|d  wiont olhar  (piticles  reqpined.$o  bt  mad0•Da^r  fr  air  tigi^t ;  will  n(»t  deaTO firom 
gUM,  metal,  or  wood;  will  not  become  htfrd  and  orack. 


^9 

Sole  Mannfftotiirer, 

Aog^  Sept .  &  Oct  No.  62  Fulton  Street*  IST.  Y. 

SELECT  STRAWBERRIES. 

FROST   &   CO^ 
Genesee  Valley  Ifiineriee,  Sochesteri  N.  T. 

Oflbr  Ibrplaating  In  August  and  September,  ttie  most  extensive  stock  and  collection  of  Btraw- 
berry  Plalita  hi  the  United  States. 

The  following  fine  leading  varieties  are  offered— delivered  at  any  designated  place  fai  Bo- 
Chester,  and  padced  so  that  ^ey  wUl  reach  distant  destinations  in  perfect  order— for  lOO 
plants,  $2 ;  for  600,  $7.50 ;  for  1,000,  $10.    Larger  quantities  at  less  rates. 
Brighton  Pine,  Borr'a  New  IPizio,       Fillbaaket  Oeneaee, 

Hooker,  Hovey'a  Seedlixig,      Jenny  Lind,  Xiarge  ear^  Scarlet, 

Triomphe  de  Oend,   Victoria  (TroUope'a),  Wilaoa'a  Albany. 

Catalogiiea  will  be  lonrftrAed,  i^vfaig  full  partlcolars  of  the  above  and  46  other  aorta,  on 
receipt  x>f  a  postage  stamp.  Address, 


FROST  A  Co«  SooheBter,  IT  T« 


lONA.    VINES. 


Eleingburg,  Taylor  (or  Ballitt)  aad  Allen's  Hybrid  is  offered.    Of  best  Delaware  lajers  also, 
the  sapplj  is  not  large,  bat  quality  unequalled. 


Ht  t^lE  of  oatiiie  vhiee  comprises  all  of  th0  ralnable  vaisleties  with  which  I  amitoqii«M9d. 
The  planti  hai«  beMi  prodvoedwi^  great  care,  under  the  moet  fotorable  cironnuitaQeee  for 
healthy  development,  and  sarpaas  in  exeellence  any  that  I  bare  heretofore  been  able  to 
offer. 

For  the  fall  trade,  only  a  limited  supply  of  Union  Village,  Lenoir  (lincoln)  Pauline, 
-  •     ■         -    •  ^ailit ^  ..,.-.      ^-.       «  . 

lar^e,  b      .        . 

The  stock  from  Delaware,  single  eyea^rowm  boti^  in  honee  and  open  afr,  is  large  and  fine. 
For  vineyard  planting  some  strong  vines,  grafted  on  Catawba  and  Isabella  stocks,  are  offered 
at  low  price— roots  very  strong. 

Very  large  layers  of  Diana,  Herbemont,  and  C!o&cord,  grown  with  especial  care  fbr  im- 
mediate bearing.  Good  layers  of  Anna,  Soger's  Hybrid,  12  kinds  ;  also  Clara,  Cassidy, 
To  Kalon,  Rebecca,  Miller's  Louisa,  Logan,  Emily,  Canby's  Angust,  JBarly  HvdiM>n,  H.  Prolific, 
Cuyatcga,  &c. 

A  general  assortment  of  Foreign  varieties  for  vineries. 

Of  Downing's  Everbearing  Mulberry,  the  supply  is  not  large,  and  a  great  part  of  the  trees 
already  otdared.    They  are  very  vigorous,  and  the  wood  well  grown  and  matnted. 

Wholesale  list  sent  to  the  trade  on  application.  Fourth  edition  of  deecriptlvie  Catalogue 
sent  for  two  tbree-eent  stamps.  It  is  designed  to  be  a  full  and  comprehensive  treatise  on 
the  management  of  the  vine,  giving  such  information  as  purchasers  and  growers  are  supposed 
to  need.  Particular  direction  are  given  for  the  i«eparation  of  the  soil  and  planting,  and  the 
directions  for  training|are  illustrated  by  many  carefully  prepared  engravings. 

The  descriptions  of  the  varieties  will  be  found  accurate  and  trustworthy,  being  drawn 
from  personal  knowledge,  and  very  extensive  observation. 


Aug.  S«pt  Oet  It 


G.  W.  GRANT, 


600,000  Apple  Grafts,  put  up  in  the  beat  mftoaer,  Oiod  nady  for  dolivory  by  IMh  Macdt 
next.    Orders  solicited.    Price  $6  to  $8  per  1,000. 

BABNABT,  SHEPHEARD  &  CO., 

Anga8t]it,18e0.  RATSTIIiI<B,  Ilfb. 

IT  O  R     BOYS. 

A  HBW  RATUBE  IB  WHOOiL  DnXWCZXffiV. 

[gsivell 


A  Family  School  Mroited  to  20  pwaUs,  and  oomUniQ 
as  Aeardical,  with  MBNTAL  DI8CIPI«INE  and  IM 


Ohcnlsramay  be  obtakied  of  th«  Principal  as  Almre,or  in  New  T«rk  at  tlMoOcesaf  Am. 

Agriculturist,  and  the  Horticulturist,  and  at  Iviton  &  Phinney's. 
:A8€pt 

'  m  ■     ■ 


The  above  mentioned  School  will  open  September  4tb,  1860,  at  METCTOHEK,  N.  J.,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Pro.  WM.  HOPKINS,  formerly  principal  of  Auburn  Academy— but 
for  the  past  six  years  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  History  in  Genesee  College,  Lima, 
N.Y. 

Location.— Metucban  is  situated  directly  on  the  New  Jersey  Railroad,  27  miles  from  tiie 
city  of  New  York,  and  60  from  Philadelphia.  The  village  is  noted  for  health  and  pleasantness 
of  looatioD. 
TiBMB  or  AniossiON. — $250  per  aanum,  one-half  payable  in  advance* 
'BMjnaaaoa.—B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Sec.  of  N.  Y.  S.  Ae.  Society,  D.D. ;  T.  Moons,  Esq.,  o^ 
the  Rural  New  Yorker ;  O.  Junn,  Esq.,  of  the  Anh  Agnoultutfat,  New  York  ;  0.  M.  SAxfONt 
B^.  &  Pbtxb  B.  Mxao,  Esq.,  of  the  Horticulturist,  and  H.  Ivison,  New  York  City. 

WWL  BOPHOnSi 


PREMIUM 


WM.  R.  PRINCE  &  CO., 

FLUSHING.  ISr.  Y^ 

oiler  the  foUowhig.   When  Tcry  large  qaaatttlee  vn  wanted,  the  price  eaa  be  fixed  by 
negotiaUon. 

THB  FOUiOWZNa  (XPHR  HUITORBD,  $5  TO  •?  PBR  THOtXaJkSD. 

Alploe  Wood  (red  and  white),  Boeton  Pine,  Bun's  Pine,  Crimson  Cone,  Eart^  Kay, 
Early  Scarlet,  Qeneeee,  Hooker,  Horey,  Hodeoiif  lowm,  HoAToy'^s  Superior,  MdAroy'B  Ko.  I, 
Koyamenring,  Orange  Prolific,  Peabody,  Prolific  HaatboU,  Blval  Hndson,  Scarlet  Gone, 
Walker,  WUeon'i  Albany,  $6  per  thoosaod. 

THOSE  $1  50  PBR  HXnmKED,  $7  50  TO  $10  PER  THOUBAND. 

Alpine  Monthly  (red  and  white),  Bicton  Fine,  Baltimore,  Bridgetown  Pine,  Charles's 
Farorlte,  Dvrfte's  Seedling,  Imperial  Searlet,  Jenny  lilnd,  Jee^e  Read,  Longwortb's  Prolific, 
Kay  Queen,  Omar  Paaha,  Bead's  No.  1,  and  (3old  Seed  and  Black  Pine,  Primate,'  RiTers'B 
nisa  Seedling,  Prtnee's  Scarlet  Magnate,  $7  60  per  thonsand. 

Scarlet  Melting,  ^Trollope's  Victoria^  Trlomphe  de  Gand,  YicomteflBe  Hericart,  Western 
Qoeen. 

THBBB  $2  PBR  HUflllKBD. 

Boyden's  Mmaoth,  Cutter's  fleedHog,  Coimioopia,  Diadem,  Bellpeey  Globoee  Seariet^ 
Le  Baron,  Ladiea'  Pine,  La  Heine,  Malrbia,  Myatt's  Prolific,  Montrentl,  &  Harry,  Stewart, 
OViumphant  Searlet,  YooriiiB,  Ward's  Parorite. 

Hie  following  by  the  dozen.    Anitin  Seedling,  $3. 

Flllniore,  Bandolph  Pine,  Prince's  Soariet  Olimaz,  Prince's  EzoeUor,  $2. 

THESE  $1  00  PER  DOSHN. 

BarOett,  C3iorlton'a  Prolific,  Downer's  Prolific,  Eliaabeth,  Lady'a  Finger. 

THESE  $1  50  PER  DOZEN. 

Minerva,  Perfumed  Hne,  PrInoe*s  Globose,  Fortunatus,  Florence,  Frsgrant  Scarlet,  Her> 
mine,  Seraphine,  Scarlet  Priie,  Victorine,  Warerley,  Oscar,  La  Constante,  WonderfU,  Doc  de 
Malakotr,  Nioholson*s  May  C^neen,  Bont^  de  St.  Julien. 

K.B.  Many  other  Tarieties  are  for  aale^  and  are  described  in  omr  Catalogne. 

S^eded^muk  Prince,  Cushing,  Brighton  Pine,  Jenney's  Seedlhig,  Climax  Soariet,  Bishop's 
Orange,  Dundee,  Rartem  Orange,  Monroe  Scariet,  Marylandica,  Pennsylrania,  Ki«ley*s 
(loUath,  Bival  BndMn,  Scarlet  Cone,  Scott's  Seedling. 

In  our  New  DenrlptiTe  Catalogne,  we  oflbr  160  Varieties,  inolndlng  all  the  New  Varieties. 

Aufoit.  I 


u 


85 
60 
26 

26 


HOICE  FLOWER   SEEDS, 
FOR  sowraa  la  AuavsT  ahd  kpteibbeil 

B.    K.    BLISS, 

SEEDSMAN   ANP   FLORIST, 

SPRIlfGFIBI^D,  MABB., 

Would  inrito  the  attention  of  his  patroas  and  all  others  interested  in  the  enltlTatioa  of 
Flowery  to  the  foUowIng  Hat  of  seeds,  carefully  eelacted  from  several  of  the  finest  colleotfon^ 
In  Europe,  which  can  be  confidently  recommended  as  being  of  the  very  best  qualities. 

Ota,  p«r  Packet 

AURICUXkA.— Saved  from  named  flowers,  .25 

CALCBOXiARIA— Extra  choioe,  from  priae  floweiB,  60 

Do.  Fine  mixed,  spotted  and  selfs,         .  .25 

Do.  Buffosa,  from  the  finest  shmbby  vanetiee,  60 

CALCBOLARZA  fiTZBRXDA  NANA  aRANblFliORA  PRiBCOS:— 
Baised  by  a  celebrated  German  florist ;  nusurpassed  in  sisse,  shape,  profusion,  and 
brilliancy  of  its  flowers ;  a  most  valuable  acquisition,  50 

GAIiCBOTiARTA  HyBRIDA  NANA— Another  variety  from  the  same 
grower,  described  by  him  as  a  most  charming  dwarf  variety,  from  six  to  eight 
iochea  in  height,  of  compact  growth,  and  literally  oovesed  with  flawen.  the 
above  varieties  received  the  first  prizes  at  the  Erfurt  exhibitiouB,     .  60 

CINERARIA— Extra  choice,  from  all  the  newest  varieties,  50 

Do.  Floe  mized,  from  the  beat  old  varieties,  26 

QLOXnVXA— From  the  finest  erect  and  drooping  varieties,  .  60 

HOLLYHOCKS— (Very  double)  saved  fi-om  our  unrivalled  collection  of  seventy- 
five  English  vailetle8~>if  sowed  now,  will  flower  freely  next  year  (100  seeds),     . 
PANS'S—From  the  finest  collection  in  England, 
Do.  .     From  named  flowers,  fine, 

DO;     ■  German,  fancy  striped,  mottled  and  brooxe,  very  curious, 

PaiMXIIiA  aiNBNBiS  rtMTBRT ATA— (Chinese  Primrose  fHnged)  yarlous 

ooiors,  mixed,  extra  quality,  •  .  .60 

Do.  do.  do.,  white,        .  .25 

D?-  ^^'  ^  '^'■^  .26 

PINX  CARNATION— Bailed  by  an  amateur  in  Sard'mia  of  first-rate  ability, 
and  believed  to  be  superior  to  any  before  ofl^red  (26  seeds),  60 

PINK  PICOTEB— Brom  the  same  grower  (25  seeds)    .  .60 

Da    TRBB«  or  perpetual  flowering,  do.         do.,         .  .60 

Da    CARNATION  AND  PICOTBB— From  a  ce1ebrated.German  Cotlection ,       26 

POLTANTHITB— Finest  mixed  varie^es,  .25 

BLun u iiUB— Finest  mixed,  golden  yellow  and  white  ground,  covered  with  dim- 
son,  rose,  and  scarlet  blotches,   "  .  .26 

TROF2IOLX7M— Fine  mixed  varieties  for  greenhouse  culture,        .  25 

DIANTHXra  LACmiATUS,  .50 

•Do.  HBDDEWIQII  .60 

Do.         aiaANTBTTS,  .60 

The  above  three  varieties  of  the  Ifew  Japan  Pink*  a  reepleodid  beyond  deaoriptioD,  and 

are  admirably  adapted  for  pot  culture,  for  conservatory  decoration  during  the  winter  montiis. 

STOCK  INTERBCEDIATB^New  London  Scarlet)  ezim  Ifaie,     .  26 

Do.  do.  do.         White  do.  25 

Highly  improved  Tarletlea  of  this  nnlvetaal  &vorite,  succeed  well  in  pots,  and  continue 

in  flower  a  long  tuna 

STOCK  INTESRMEDIATB,  FRENCH  COCARDBAU— Scarlet,  purple 
and  white  mixed,  splendid  for  winter  flowering,  .10 

Do.  do.  TOUNO'S  SCARLET  BROBCPTON^A 

new  and  very  superb  variety,  giving  a  large  proportion  of  double  flowers,  26 

SWEET  •WTTiTiTAMfl  (Hunt's),  from  the  collection  of  an  English  amateur, 
who  had  made  this  plant  a  specially  for  several  years  past.  This  seed  is  saved 
froB  his  best  named  varieties,  and  can  be  confidently  recommended  as  far 
superior  to  anything  ever  before  ofiered  in  this  country,  26 

raODANTBB  IffANOLBSH— Tbia  elegant  Httle  eveflaeiing  flower  should 
be  in  every  collection  ;  it  succeeds  admirably  in  pots,    .  .10 

WALL-FLOWER— Fittest  double  miied,  .10 

EitlMr  of  th«  above  named  seeds,  with  ftilt  dlreeti>ii8  Ibr  enUare,  will  be  sent  by  milLpoft  paid,  to  any 

addreaa  In  the  Union,  on  reoe^pt  of  the  prioeafllMd,  or.tbo  entfM  eoUaeUon  lor  $8  00. 
Twenty  select  varietlea  of  Habdt  AvmrAus,  BnonaALs,  ajkd  FassmnAU  for  Fall  sowing,  will  be  mailed  to 

any  address  opon  receipt  of  $1.    Ordeia  horn  anknown  eacreapondents  most  be  accompanied  with  the  caah 

whiflh  may  be  remUcedtneaxTCnt  Bank  Bins  or  Postage  StampsT  ' 


Address 


B.  K.  BLISS,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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(JASLiaHT  IN  EVKBT  DWKLIiIN0! 

AN  ENTIBELT  NEW  INVENTION. 

coon'sIpatent 

PORTABLE    GAS    GENERATOR. 

<Mlce  and  IjabonUorir  (with  an  Apparatus  In  Operattim), 

No.  80  BROADWAY,  NEW  TOBBL 

Messrs.  BUTLER,  HOSFOHr).  &  Co.,  Amenta. 

It  U  oonridered  one  of  the  moa  ia^fortaM  mvmUoM  of  the  frmmU  etntofy,  the  rerolt  of  Arm 
coHi0eMtiv0  ymn  of  ntttftl  and  pbjBiod  l«hor  and  akpease,  aad  frntf  dMnci  Ldkn  Palmt ;  all 
to  produce  a 

UNIVERSAL  OAS  APFABATUS, 

to  make  gas  everywhere,  and  from  ereiy  oombotttUe  material---gat  for  lif^ht— gas  for  heat 
— gas  for  fhel,  made  from  matter  fband  everywhere,  ftoiii  the  Torrid  to  the  Frigid  tone. 

JTo  **«AMii<oal«,"  iM  $ttrM  comp^mndi  nor  expciialT*  irtletM  of  MmmerM ;  bat  from  mstorialt  Iboad  la  cr- 
M7  tuaHif  In  tli«  op«a  oooatiy,  ftnn,  plaataUon,  cltj,  ▼lUafav  or  town. 

Aa  ■pMntii*  which  cui  be  oMd  ^Tonrwhore,  in  doon  or  out  of  doon,  la  n  ttSkst,  9Mi«t,  or  «n  sroof,  and 
opefatoa  In  every  degree  of  temperatore  froia  80  d<gw  bolow  to  100  dogreee  aboTO  aero,  JPabr. 


An  epparatoa  that  cen  bo  opeMted  br  nnf  aaiaoa  of  ooftiaoa  iaaaai  aad  adapted  t»r  ttia  aa  df  Jfma 

^  -L ^       .        T         -    .    .  t.  Bute  Capltoli  end  Pfliona,  GoartHooeei   " 

,  tU  bolldinaeVhere  lUomlnetion  to  reqnirB^.  .  . 

Aleo  ell  daaeee  .of  Steemen,  ehlpe,  eloopa,  bergee,  eaael  boats,  &o.,  ht.     All,  both  rich  end  poor,  In  the  open 


Moutt,  Manilone,  Chorchee,  noree,  Feotorlee.  Btete  Capitols  and  Prisons,  Goart  Hoosoa.  OoUegee,  ▲oadeayei. 


BaUroad  D6p4ta,  dtc ;  In  tect  in  eveiy  and  all  baildinasSr here  iUomlikation  to  reqnired,  in  ooontry  or  city. 
Aleo  all  classes  of  Steamen,  shipa,  sloops,  bargee,  eaaal  boats,  &o.,  ht.     All,  both  rich  and  poor,  in    * 
ooontry,  Tillage)  or  city,  on  land  or  water,  can  now  aiOaj  the  iff^ttmam^  Inzarf  of  illnainating  gas. 

The  whole  object  and  aim  was  to  oyeroome  the  maay  etjeettcas  ealMing  to  Ilia  Introdaotion  of  gaa  geaantiBK 
wparatas  into  privaU  bousee  and  public  boildiacp^  aad  by  whiah  It  baa  baaa  moat  aattiiaoteilUj  attilBied,  aaiii 
the  following  reanlts  hSTe  been  prodoced : 

laL  A  cheap  and  simple  apparatoa  for  generating  gaa 

Sd.  It  Is  oniyersal  in  lis  applicattoB,  adapted  to  aUclaMca  of  bDlldfi«B  when  light  la  TC^ilrad. 

8rd.  It  Is  naiTcnal  in  its  operation,  hj  which  gas  is  generated  from  aUobeasa  of  oombaiibia  aiitocMi, 
AiUmtdj  vegeUbleor,  mineral,  whether  in  solids,  floids,  or  seml-ilalds,  whloh  are  foaad  in  avary  ctifUpd  poittwi 
of  the  globe. 

4th.  It  is  safe  agsinst  lire  by  explosion  or  otherwise,  aifecting  inaonace  no  more  than  aoommon  Ooot8tf€, 

6th.  It  can  be  managed  andopemtad  by  any  penon  of  ordinary  Intelleot. 

8th.  It  Is  dorable,  and  no  complex  machinery  to  get  out  of  order. 

7th.  It  emIU  no  nnhealthj  or  offmsiTe  odor,  whatoTor  may  be  the  material  employed,  or  however  olteiafTS  its 
odor  before  going  into  the  retort 

m.  TbaaippantMilaaaara  thaa  oaa  half  cheaper  than  any  dhar  gaa  apparatos,  according  to  the  same  capeelty« 
now  known. 


9th.  Apore  brIlUaat  illamhiatiaf  fvli  ffmeiated  by  thia  MpMstna,  ooe  half  la  two  thirds  cheaper  than  any 
other  gaa  whatever,  prodaoing  a  more  beautiful  iUoaalaation  than  any  other  known  process  in  the  world.  , 

10th.  Itcan  U  operated  and  the  gaa  osad  at  tfae  same  tUaa,  whaterw  nay  bo4ba  dagrae  of  teiapentara. 

11th.  It  Is  In  its  arrangement  so  constracted  that  it  admits  being  made  of  evaiy  siae  aad-eapaelfari  geoetatlag 
from  SS  to  ladeflniu  thoosasda  of  cable  feet  pear  lama 

18th.  It  Is  alforded  at  Tartoas  prices,  from  f  100  or  apwards,  according  to  else  sad  aqiadty.  It  Is,  thersfion, 
considered  by  all  the  sdentiflo  men,  as  well  all  other*  who  witness  Its  operation,  to  be  the  best  and  only  true 
operating  gas  generating  sppomtne  now  known,  aad  more  voluntary  enoomiams  have  been  beatowed  npoi  ttiis 
Inventiaa  than  upon  any  other  of  the  kind  In  exiatenoe  (see  pemphiet  and  wood  cut). 

The  State  of  Mew  York  and  other  Tenitorv  have  been  porchaeed  by  the  Home  Qu  light  Company  of  New  ' 
York  and  the  remainder  ot  the  aix  Kew  Ba^aad  Btatea  are  also  dlspased  ot  The  lamalnlng  States  are  not  fet  i 
sold.  Mo  territorisl  rights  will  be  sold  less  than  one  State.  AftUlsetof  pattaasaraftaatohadtothoseMreMBf  I 
slate  rights,  and  a  pamphlet  containing  directions  to  put  up  and  operate  the  appamtna  is  also  presented  gratik  i 

Far  farther  ialbrmatlaB  address  M.  P.  COOHS  6t  SONS.  No.  80  BROADWAY,  NEW  [ 
YORK,ar«  •  T 

Mi;SSBS.  BUTLEBi  HOSFOBD  &  CO.,  % 
-  cwifnnAii  Ajf»  cT^nsKuroBr^iivci  AoisTOSr         f . 

X.  P.  COONS,  Patentee.  ii 

u ^ •^«« 


O^Xl^ES  XS   IbdCOnNTES 
EOONOMT   IS   WEALTH! 

THE   FIVE    MINUTE 


TTL 


The  Patent  FIVE  MIM  UTU  TBA  KSTTLB  is  acknowledged  bj  all  to  be  the  l)e8t 
article  of  the  kind  ever  brought  before  their  notice. 

An  a  SUMMER  KSTTIJEl,  it  ia  indUpenmble  :  it  boils  in  one  half  the  time  of  the  okl 
Kettle,  tliereby  saving  one  half  in  fuel,  also  doing  away  with  the  extra  heat.  These  advan- 
tages thereby  placing  them  at  one  half  the  cost  of  tlie  old  kettle. 

They  arc  made  of  the  beet  materials,  are  of  superior  workmanship,  and  every  Kettle 
warranted. 

MANUFACTUBBD  BY 


HOWELL  &  CO., 

31  FVI^TOlf  STBBBTy  New  Y«rk. 


And  for  sale  by  the  House  Furnishers  generally. 
Aag.  , 


WANTS    A    SITUATION 

AS   GARDENER. 

Have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  my  profession  in  its  several  departments,  including  the  grow- 
ing and  propagation  of  Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Soft- Wooded  Plants,  forcing  of  early  and 
late  Vineries',  with  the  production  of  early  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables,  general  Manage- 
ment of  Flower  and  EJtchen  Qardens,  the  laying  out  of  Grounds,  &c.,  &c.  ;  have  had  extensive 
practice  on  Horticulture  and  Floriculture. 

For  further  particulars  Address 

Ai   B»    Viy 
*Aiic.  OVFICB  OF  TniM  J017B!VAKi. 


The  subscriber  offers  for  sale  the  following  varieties  of  Strawberries,  all  of  which  are  war- 
ranted to  be  genuine  and  pure. 

Hooker's  Seedling,  Wilson's  Seedling,  Loogworth's  Prolific,  and  Scailet  Magnate,  each  fl 
per  hundred. 

Jenny  Lind,  Vicomtesse,  Herrlcart  de  Thury,  Boston  Pine,  Brighton  Pine,  Ladies*  Pine, 
Deliue  d'Automne,  each  60  cents  per  doaen. 

To  those  wanting  larger  collections,  60  other  varieties  can  be  furnished  at  the  same  price. 

A  S.  FULLER,  Agent  for  Dr.  Grant, 


BIIOOKI«iriV  lfl7B«BBIBS,  nv9hljn,  Im,  I. 


H 


OBOVEE  fie  BAXEE'S 

OBLIBBATB* 


*.«>«?-», 


*«. 


-49.5  Broad^vay,  Ne-vr-York. 

IS  Bummer  Street,  Boston. 
730  Chestnut  Street,  FhUedelphU. 
137    Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore. 
^3  West  Foufth  Street,  Cmoinnati. 

rr  Au'-^Um  in  atltks  pAiie4pat  etUm  aud  wOtagM 
in  th4  UniUd  Stats*. 

A  irsw  sms-FRidp  tso. 

Tmkmi  Mathiinr^  lew  from  two  rpoola,  and  form  a  aeiin 
.»f  uocqu>t  lf«l  nirciiifth.  beaatjr,  and  ctaAicity,  vhlch  win 
WwT  Hp,  eri'n  If  vrery  fourth  itltch  be  cnl.    Thry  an  ud* 
fBMtionably  tb«  beat  in  the  market  for  familj  lue. 
larsiND  FOR  A  aaCULAB. 


OJt*iNiO^A   or   Tax   PBJUiSS. 

Grover  A  Baker**  Is  tlic  bcM.—^ ■•«»•.  Affriomt$mri§L 

To  ail  of  wbieh  the  THlmms  m]^  Amen.—  rr*tm»s. 

It  It  all  that  It  olaiaie  to  ht.^JmieptHdsnt. 

li^^ttiahet  tta  owa  work-«tb«rw  do  noL—ffomts  Jomr. 

We  fiTe  to  the  pr«foreooe.~iliiMricaa  BaptitL 

It  oeede  to  be  aoen  to  be  amrcciated.— /^Arvn.  /ewr. 

AdaalMl  fm  #0ol•«^  Unea.  «r  collafi.>-^iR«r.  MimtUm, 

Wo  Uhe  Qterer  A  B«ker*e  beet.— Jtotfiee*  Wr*aiK 

••Which  la  the  tart  r    OroTerA^ker*iw-/>t.7MScA. 

Boperlor  to  all  other*.-- Jr«re«ry. 

We  hare  ao  heeltatioo  in  reoommeodlaf  \t.^Etpr^m, 

It  reoolret  oo  re-epoollaf.~ AxM^eMil. 

for  IhaUj  nee  ther  are  onrlraUed.— I»«al/v  J^mm 

Th«F  tew  a  team  thai  will  not  rip.  -  Omri^r. 

II  perform*  aobl7  and  expedltloatlj.— AMi«M<n«r 

fttmarkahla  for  flrmact*  of  •earn.— <rue<<fo. 

Adapted  to  aU'kiod*  of  famltj  tewiof  .~<>6««rfvr. 

Beet  adapted  for  fomllj  ute.— Z^ofr  Mont. 

We  do  not  heeitate  to  recommend  K—CkrtmirJ,. 

It  tew*  ttronfly,  and  doet  not  rip.— A</»  lUmMt  ,nml 

The  priooe  of  inrmUon*.— /Vol  ChnrchtH^i,, 

It  i*  woman*!  beet  fHend.—  Weekly  Xne* 

We  fire  oor  preference  to  GroTer  A  DukrrV  —  iHM.lma 

The  meet  bleated  Inreotlon.— JA4A^r'*  .VaQotim* 

U  make*  pleaaure  of  toil.— iFpn»^«fr  t\*mi 

The  fkvortte  for  rtmfly  MH^—JtrtHd-ti/n  Sft^ 

We  highly  appreeiat«  their  r%\u«.^  A mtHr^tt,  Jlim  . 

It  aew*  a  *eam  thnt  wQI  uot  rip.—  W<nJt.  C,,i.,H 

Cannot  b«  too  highly  reoomroentletl.—  T^$tn  fini**^. 

OroTcr  A  Baker**  \n  chc  ht-9i.~//nntiugd*jn  ./..«i/*A«*i 

The  beft  In  UMe.-~PUt0ton\/tiumftl. 

Not  liable  to  get  out  of  order.—  W^^chtttUu-  J^. 

The  moetconrenieot  in  u»e. — Cku'ugn  A*a#r»  L^ttmr 

The  cheapest  and  best— iTaAt^rt  Whig. 

The  most  *ucc«s»Tul  Invention.— /»M<(^^ryMfr*w  /?#-/. 

Is  easily  managed  and  understood.- A%>rf  /*L.i».s  f^^ 

Grorer  A  Baker**  is  the  best.- (roe^rn  D^mticntt. 

Hat  giren  entire  sailsfacUon.- cVjtelriJ/  Kr.nnii>f^ 

Grorer  A  Baker's  Is  easily  uianaaed.— /7t:«A.  7li«>*» 

Purchase  a  GroTcr  A  Baker.  -Elnmra  Gwuite. 

Will  do  most  beaatiful  WKing.—AlUntown.  lf*tm. 

It  will  not^t  out  uf  order.  -  Afif>nm  AmeHrttH 

Commend  as  to  Orover  A  Baker**.— ^ri»(2/rw</  S'nmp 

It  Is  a  deed  of  emauopatlon  to  womiM.—JCiiMabt(Ji  J<mr 

Will  do  betur  sewing  then  by  liand.— (/enacxt  (\mritr ' 

WUI  do  all  the  scwini;  of  a  famQy.^Ostotaa  J^Bndimm 


ALBAmr  TILE  WORKS, 

Comer  of  Clinton  Avenue  and  Enox  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  8ub«jribeni  being  the  most  extensive  manufuctiircra  of  DRAINING  TILE  in  the  United 
Statcfl,  have  on  liand,  in  larjjre  or  amiill  quantities,  for  Land  Drttiiiing,  Roand,  Sole,  and  Hor«- 
81|oe  Tile,  warranted  sitperior  to  any  made  in  this  conntry  ;  hard-burned  and  oyer  one  foot 
in  length. 

ROUND  TILE. 
Inches  diam.     Per  thousand  feet. 

U  5^  8  OO 

24  12  00 

3} 40  00 

SOLE  TILE. 
Incbe«  riee.     Per  ihouMUid  feet. 

2 $10  00 

3  1«  00 

4 30  00 

6 (iO  00 

6 80  00 

9 200  00 

HORSE-SHOE  TILE. 

inches  rise, SIO  00  per  lOOO  feet. 

•'  -  ....  16  00 
••  **  ....  18  00 
'•  ••  ....  35  00 
••  "  ...  55  00 
**  *•  ....  75  00 
|g*  Orders  solicited.    Terms,  Cam. 

Q^^  'I2t.  €*  A  IF*  McCAJfUnONy  Albany,  IV.  T. 

^^ 


"WINSHIP'S 

BEFBICERATOBS 


Polar  breezes  constantly  cii*culate    through  these  Refrigerator.s,   which     , 
are  warranted  to  keep  Pish,  Flesh,  and  Fruits,  each  article  retaining  its  pe- 
caliar  flavor.     In  fact,  it  is  the  only  perfect  preserver.     Made,  and  for  sale 
,  ^  at  wholesale  and  retail,  by 

BRAMHALL,  HEDGE  &  CO., 

443  BROADWAY,  NEW  TORK. 


^3^-^ 
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STEARNS  &  MARVIN'S 

SALAMANDER  SAFES, 

"WITH    RIOK'S    Il^r'RO'VEl^ElSrT, 
SECUBSD  BT  THE  CEUSBRAIED 

LA  BELLE  POWDER  &  BTJBGLAR  PROOF  LOOK, 

WHICH  IS  AJL80  SVITABl.!:  FOR  STORES,  DWEIXINOS,  *c 

No.  40  BIITRRAT  STREET,  New  York. 

And  67  G-RAVIER  STREET,  New  Orleans. 


f 


GREAT  FIRE  IN  COLUMBUS,  GkL 

mmmtm.  ffTKASm  4fc  MABTHV,  CUumbus,  Jwu  IScA.  1861. 

No.  40  MOBBAT  Smir,  New  Tobk. 

OnriJiMBf— Inclosed  I  hand  yon  a  slip  from  the  DaUy  New$.  published  in  this  city,  glring 
an  aoooQDi  of  the  flre  that  bnrned  the  Alabama  Warehonse.  King,  A]1«*d  &  Carmak  bad  one 
of  your  Lar^fB  8iM\Srfe§,  WQder'a  Patent,  with  ffptding  doors,  in  which  were  their  ralaafale 
boolcs  and  papers.  It  stood  on  a  briok  column  14  feet  hifrh.  which  put  it  on  a  level  witii  onr 
office  floor,  under  the  floor  was  cotton  In  Iviles  (seyeral  hundred)  stored  up  to  the  floor ;  the 
heat  of  Four  Thonaaiid  Balaub  the  Burning  of  the  Floor,  and  the  Falling  in  of  the 
Roof  npon  the  Safe,  made  an  intense  heat.  After  the  front  wall  fell  in.  the  8afe  was  seen 
by  thousands,  standing  in  its  place  Red  Hot  for  6  Boors.  Two  days  after  we  aucoeedod 
in  Retting  to  it,  and  on  opening  it.  we  found  BTerything  « All  Right."  The  vamiah  had 
sttiined  a/ew  loommipen  only,  rery  slightly.  I  write  this  supposing  you  would  feel  an  interest 
in  knowing  what  had  become  of  one  of  your  best  Iron  Safes. 

Sept.  i2rao.  Yours,  respectfully.  JOHIV  HT.  KIlfG. 


SELPHO'S 
PATENT  j^NGLESEY 

LEG  AND    ARM. 

Introduced  Into  this  Country,  1829.    Patented  1856-7. 

VADI  80TJILT  BT 

IfVEK    SEMiPHO^ 

No.  518   Broadway,  New  York. 

**  The  best  of  all  is  the  proof  of  those  who  wear  them." — Db«  yAUE\TiXB  Mott. 
Extract  from  a  letter  of  a  patient  who  had  worn  my  new  Patent  Leg  o?er  two  years : 
'*  Your  new  elastic  Joint  worlds  admirably.    1  esn  walk  on  rough  and  uneven  ground  vr\th 
great  tirmness  and  ease.     And  the  delightful  elasticity  of  the  Joint  can  only  be  appruciaied 
by  persons  similarly  situated  as  myself.     It  is  for  superior  to  any  thing  I  have  tried  or  seen, 
and  must,  I  tbiuk,  supersede  all  others.    I  caaoot  eufnc.ently  thank  you.     Albkut  Ihow.'* 

Bead  for  a  Olnalar.   Addrswasabore. 
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IMPROVED  HOT  WATER  APPARATUS, 

FOB  WABHIlfO 

CONSERVATORIES,  GftAPERIES,  FORCITiG  PITS,  PUBLIC  BDILOINGS,  BATHK,  DWELUN68 

Tfcds  Boiler  18  a  new  combination  of  tbe  tubular  and  cylinder  principle,  is  made  of  heiTv 
wrought  and  cast-iron,  is  perfectly  safe  a^raiiist  craclcine  and  brealsing,  and  is  the  most  BFFI 
CHUTT,  ECONOBAXCALb  AND  SIl^PIaB  HBATBR  yet  offered  to  the  public. 

Oraparies  and  Greanliouaaii  Faroished  and  Fitted  up  at  the  shortest  notice. 

WILSON  &  Co.,  21  Centre  Street,  New  York. 

Vr  PI^VnBIlfO  Ilf  ALI.  ITS  BBA^rCHES. 

\FTom  the  Architncts'  and  Mechanics'  Journal.] 

Of  all  plans  hitherto  adopted  for  warming  and  ventilating  buildings,  those  in  which  water 
is  employed  to. convey  the  heat  from  the  fire  to  the  air,  are,  in  principle  and  in  effect,  superior 
and  to  be  preferred,  'iliat  Boft,  even  temperature  of  the  air,  with  all  its  moisture  and 
vitality  retained,  which  is  so  essential  to  health  and  buoyancy  of  spirit,  and  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  proper  growth  of  p  ants,  in  greenhouses,  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way  so 
perfectly,  and  at  so  small  an  expeose. 

Quite  a  number  of  styles  of  heaters  have  been  proposed  and  used  for  the  purpose.  One  of 
the  latest,  and  probably  the  best  of  whieh,  is  represented  by  the  annexed  figure.  The  large 
drawing  in  the  centre  represents  it  as  applied  to  a  grapery  or  greenhouse.  Fig.  1  is  a  vei^ 
tical  sectioD  of  the  heater,*and  Fig.  2  a  pernpective  view.  The  beater  consists  of  two  cylin- 
ders,/one  within  the  other,  the  inner  one  furmiog  the  fire-chamber,  while  tbe  space  between 
the  two  is  filled  with  water,  the  whole  being  placed  on  a  cast-iron  base,  forming  the  ash-pit. 
From  one  side  of  the  fire-chamber  an  exit  pipe  is  affixed  for  the  escape  of  tbe  gases  of  com- 
bustioo.  The  water  jacket  has  two  openings— one  at  or  oear  the  bottom,  and  one  at  the  top. 
Inside  tbe  fire-chamber  are  a  series  of  bent  tubes,  terminating  at  one  end  in  the  water -Jacl^et 
at  the  sides  just  above  tbe  fire,  and  at  the  other  end,  in  the  top  of  the  fire-ohamber.  There 
are  twenty  of  these  tubes  arranged  in  two  circles,  thus  securing  a  large  amount  of  beating 
surface  in  a  small  compass.  The  water  enters  at  the  lower  opening,  as  shown  by  the  arrows, 
passes  through  the  tubes,  is  heated,  and  passes  out  at  the  upper  opeoing  into  tbe  room  to  be 
warmed,  whence  it  returns,  after  parting  with  its  caloric,  to  the  heater  again ;  thus  keeping 
up  a  constant  circulation,  the  rapidity  of  which  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  arrangement  of 
tbe  heating  tubes.  This  boiler  may  be  made  entirely  of  cast-iron,  packed  at  the  joints,  and 
held  together  by  bolts  in  such  a  manner  that  should  it  become  necessary  it  can  bo  taken  in 
pieces  and  pu(;tog<;ther  again  in  an  hour's  time,  thereby  giving  gpeat  facilities  for  repair. 

We  and«r8tand  that  one  of  these  heaters  h  now  belns  erected  in  the  large  grapery  of  Mr.  Asvcraovo  at 
Bergen,  N.  J.,  calcnlated  to  sapply  leven  haadrod  feet  of  four  Inoh  pipe.    Measaret  have  been  taken  to  eeonre  a 
I  witent  for  the  improvement.  •*  -cwur*  . 

^  Jan.,  1  year. 
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GDTTA-  PERCHA  AND  GLASS  ROOFING  CO., 

23  CEDAB  STREET,  NEW  YOBK 


WM.  O.  WTOKOPP,  Sea 


The  rapid  increase  of  building  in  this  country  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  inaiij 
different  forms  of  Roofing.  Slate,  shingle,  and  metal  roofs,  do  not  give  perfed 
satisfaction ;  it  has  been  requisite  to  invent  an  article,  that  should  be  at  cmee 
wster-proofy  elastic,  cheap^  and  durable.  This  Company  furnish  a  Roofing  whidi 
combines  all  these  requisites.  This  is  manufactured  and  sent  in  rolls,  which  are 
to  be  nailed  on  the  roof-b|)a'ds :  it  is  itself  water*proof,  but  a  sufficient  qoaatitj 
of  liquid  cement  is  sent  with  it,  to  cover  it  with  a  final  coat :  this  is  usually  sanded 
as  it  is  applied,  and  this  finishes  a  perfect  roof,  as  durable  as  the  building  itooTera. 

The  cloth  is  the  thickest  and  strongest  woven  material  ever  used  In  roofing ;  bat 
the  weight  of  the  finished  roof  is  not  more  than  about  1  lb.  to  the  square  loot  of 
surface.    These  roofs  can  be  steep  or  flat,  or  of  any  required  inclination. 

Thu  Roofing  is  famished  to  those  who  sell  agnin,  at  so  low  a  price,  that  they 
make  an  unnsual  profit,  and  yet,  the  cost  to  the  consumer  is  about  ha^  that  of 
tin,  and  far  less  than  slate,  shingles,  or  any  other  roofing  material.  As  an  extra- 
ordinary profit  is  afforded  to  dealerR,  as  the  labor  of  putting  on  the  roofing  is  very 
slight,  and  as  the  roofs  are  in  every  respect  satisfactory,  it  is  found  that  wherever 
these  materials  are  introduced,  they  very  soon  come  into  general  use. 

.  The  Company  also  furnish  Liquid  Gutta  Pergha  CaMBirr,  which  is  found  pref- 
erable to  paint  (as  it  lasts  ten  times  as  long)  to  cover  tin  roofs,  protecting  them 
for  many  years  against  rust,  and  rendering  them  perfectly  water-tight.  This  arti- 
cle gives  a  heavy  profit  to  the  dealer,  and  is  very  cheap  to  the  consumer. 

**  The  Roofing  and  the  Cxmbnt  have  stood  the  test  of  time.  Most  of  the  parties 
who  were  first  engaged  in  this  enterprise  (and  from  whom  this  company  bought 
the  patents  under  which  it  now  operates)  have  manufactured,  sold  and  applied 
these  materials  during  many  years :  the  roofs  become  firmer  and  more  solid 
every  year,  and. any  number  of  testimonials  can  be  furnished  as  to  their  merits. 

Any  party  interested  in  roofing,  and  addressing'  a  line  to  the  office  of  this  com- 
pany, will  receive  a  list  of  prices  and  terms^  samples  of  matenals,  and  any  de- 
sirable information  sent  as  directed. 


Attention  is  catted  to  the  Hemoval  of  our  Office  to  No.  23  CEDAR  STREET.   T 

Oatta  Peroha  and  Olan  Booflng  Co.,  "^ 
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AMERICAN  GUANO. 

FARMERS    AND   DEALERS   IN    GUANO, 


ThIsGiuuiofrott  Jarvifl  Islaod,  iathe  Pwtffic  Oceui,  ooatainiag  80  per  cent  of  Phosphate*, 
•Dd  Salpbates  of  Lime,  and  the  moet  valuable  fertilizer  known,  is  offered  for  sale  in  large  or 
am^l  qwHititMa  at  two-thirds  the  prioe  of  Pemviao.  For  fdll  information  and  partlcalan, 
addreM 

C.  S.  TffABmAT.T., 

President  of  the  American  Ouano  Company^ 

March  13  timet.  66  WilU»ni  atr«ei,  New  ir«rk. 


SAWINOS  and  OBOmn)  BOVE,  for  fertiliziog  purposes. 
GEUSHED  BOmS,  ezpreflsljr  for  Graperies. 
TUBHIV OS,  for  Case-Hardeniog  and  Feeding. 

TAr-A.RR-A.NTED    FURB3. 

roR  SALE  BY  CHEISTIAK  SCHWARTZ, 

Oet.  12mo.  Faciorj,  K«at  ff3d  8t<— Ofllce,  36  Y^mvj  St. 


We  would  call  .the  attention  nf  Guano  Dealers,  Planters  and  Farmers  to  the  article  which 
we  have  on  hand,  and  for  sale  at 

Forty'  peir  cent,  less  tban  FeraTian  Gnanot. 

and  which  we  claim  to  he  superior  to  anv  Gnnno  or  fertiliser  ever  imported  or  manufactured 
in  this  country.  This  Guano  is  imported  by  WM.  H.,WEBB,  of  New  York,  from  Jar  vis*  and 
Bakers'  Islands,  in  the  '*  South  Pacific  Ocean,"  and  is  sold  genuine  and  pure  as  imported. 
It  has  been  satiffactoril j  tested  by  many  of  our  prominent  Farmers,  and  analyzed  by  tb  e 
most  eminent  and  popular  Agricultural  Chemists,  and  found  to  contain  (as  will  be  seen  by 
oor  circulars)  a  large  per  centoge  of  » 

Bone  Fliospbate  of  Umc  and  Fhospboric  Acid, 

and  other  animal  organic  matter,  y  folding  ammonia  sufficient  to  product  immediate  abundant 
erops,  besides  substantially  enriching  the  soil.  It  can  be  freely  used  without  danger  of  burn- 
ing the  seed  or  plant  by  coming  in  contact  with  it,  as  is  the  case  with  some  other  fertilizers ; 
retaining  a  great  degree  of  moisture  it  causes  the  plant  to  grow  in  a  healthy  condition,  and 
as  experience  has  proved 

Free  of  Insects. 

For  orders  in  any  quantity  (whfch  will  be  promptly  attended  to)  or  pamphlets  containing 
full  particulars  of  analyses  and  tests  of  farmers, 

JOHir  B.  SARDY,  Agent, 

Oct.  1869—1  year.  Ifo.  ffS  S««tk  St., emrmmt  o€ IPTall  St.,  New  York  Cit  y  ' 


NEW  HOT  WATER  FURNACR 


— »i  ^  •  »  <# 
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LEEDS'  PATENT,  FOR 
WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 


BUILDINGS, 

DWELLINGS, 

stores,  Hotels 


AMD 

FACTORIES. 


i  HOUSES, 

GRAPERIES. 

Forcing  Fits, 

ETC.,  ETC. 


After  a  tboroagfa  test  of  our  Hot  Water  Fnmaoe,  lo  dilTerent  parts  of  the  Union,  the  p«8t 
three  wiotere,  we  confidently  offer  it  to  the  pablic  tm  poraefviog  the  following  ad^anti^ges 
(among  many)  over  Hot  Air  FumaceSi  long  circnitoai  coila  of  Steam  Pipes,  or  Radiaton : 

First— This  Hot  Water  Fcrnaci  warms  a  large  volame  of  Preah  Air  from  the  outeide,  by 
passing  it  over  a  radiatiog  surface,  and  through  Hexagonal  Pipes,  entirely  surrounded  by  kal 
waUr^  not  exceeding  a  temperature  of  212  degrees ;  thus  introducing  into  the  apartmenta,  an 
atmosphere,  with  all  ita  moighat  and  vihUty^  9qfi,affremUe,  and  iiwigoftiing, 

Seamd-^U  affords  the  only  means  of  correct  and  complete  Tentilation,  which  consists  in  dis- 
placing the  vitiated  or  foul  air,  by  the  introduction  of  a  large  quantity  of  fresh  air,  warmed 
to  a  proper  temi)erature,  and  passing  through  each  apartment  at  short  intervals. 

Utird— It  fumif^hes  an  atmosphere  entirdif  free  from  dud  and  noxioua  ffoaes,  and  has  operated  at 
a  preventive  and  euro  to  diseases  of  the  throat,  lungs  and  chests,  as  we  have  abundant  testi' 
mony  to  show* 

Fotdh— It  is  ecanomieal  and  effidaUf  consumiog  lees  fuel  to  beat  properly  the  same  number 
of  cubic  feet  of  air,  in  a  given  time,  lliis  is  accomplished  by  the  compact  form  of  the  chest, 
causing  a  short  and  rapid  dreaUOion  of  the  water  which  briogs  it  often  in  contact  with  the  fire 
surface,  and  presenting  to  the  air,  by  the  hexagonal  form  of  the  tubes,  with  their  divisions, 
so  largo^an  amount  of  radiating  surface. 

F\fih — It  is  durabUj  has  few  water  Jdnis,  now  not  leak,  needs  nortpairs,  is  easUy  manof^,  re- 
quiring fuel  but  twice  in  twenty  four  hours,  does  not  shrinlc  nor  inj'urt  thefurnitmt  and  the  wood- 
work <^Uie  huOding,  Am)  CA2f  MITXR  SXTTBKM  0!f  FIRS. 

Sixih^li  is  the  only  apparatus  yet  introduced,  by  which  Oonatrvatorits^  Grem  Himast,  Ibrek^ 
Pilt,  &c.,  can  be  kept  with  little  care,  at  an  even  temperature,  and,  at  the  same  tinre,  admit  of 
ventilation,  which  will  flimish  an  atmosphere  Mpure  and  fresh  inside  as  outside:  so  that  /holt, 
Plants^  &c.,  may  be  grown  as  high  eohredsMd  wdl  fisnored  as  in  the  open  air. 

&t«yi/A— This  Hot  Water  Furnace  has  been  in  successful  operation,  and  gives  perfect  and  eidm 
sa&sfadMn.  We  refer  to  the  many  testimonials  received,  and  solicit  an  examination  of  our  ap- 
paratus. Full  estimates  and  plans  given,  and  all  work  executed /ttcw^)^,  and  personal  atten- 
tion given  to  the  «ame,  by  the  proprietor 


Doc  1859,  ISmoa 


OEOKGE  Ii.  CANNON, 

A4  Banc  13th  Slr««t,  New  York. 
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GAS  FOR  THE  GOUhTRT. 

O.   "WOOSTER, 

HANUFACTUBEB   OF 

COATEES  IMPROVED  PORTABLE   GAS  MACHINES, 

OFFICE,  180  €i:!VTRE  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


ThU  Apparatus  has  been  la  successful  operUiwi  la  rainy  of  the  be<t  Resiliences  and  Fa^" 
tories  in  the  country,  and  recently  patented  improvements,  adiptin)<  it  to  the  use  of  Crude 
RoeiQ.  or  RoFiin  Oil,  have  given  it  advautiiges  over  any  other  machine  in  use. 

C.  VVOOSTBR  is  also  prepared  to  erect  Caal  Gas  Worlcs  of  the  mnst  approved  kind. 

For  Particulars  and  descriptive  Pamphlet,  apply  by  letter  or  otherwise  at 

If  o.  ISO  Centre  Street,  JTew  York. 

Where  reference  to  numerous  parties  now  asing  the  apparatus  will  be  given. 
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Wheeler  8c  Wilson's  Sewings  MachineB. 

^^    I    1^  The  Wheeler  &  WUson  Sowing  IfAchloe  Conpany  bn  prepafed 

M^^  tables  showing  by  actaal  experiment  of  four  different  workerm, 

n^n  ^  ^^^  ^^™®  required  to  tUtch  each  part  of  a  garment  bj  hand,  and 

with  their  Sewing  Maobine.  The  superioriij  of  the  work  done 
hy  the  Machine  and  the  healthfhlnest  of  the  employment,  are 
advaotagcs  quite  as  great  as  the  saviog  of  tiae.  ^bjoined  is  a 
summary  of  several  of  the  tables: — 

BY  MAOHINK.  BT  HAJTD. 

1]                                                  BOOBS.       Mtvom.  BotraSb  Mnnrnau 

'^               Oeot]«Tneii's  Shirts, 15  18  81 

FroekOoAts 8               88  18  85 

BaUn  Vests 1                14  T  If 

LlMB    *"    48  0  14 

Cloth  PBBts 51  6  10 

BnmnMrPsnts 88  3  00 

811k  Dress 1               18  10  2S 

MerinoI>reas 14  8  97 

CsUoo      •*     »T  «  81            ^ 

Seams  of  any  considerable  length  arc  stitched  ordinarily  at  the  rate  of  a  yard  a  minute. 

This  great  Economizer  of  Time,  and  Preserver  of  Health,  has  won  the  highest  Premiams 
at  the  Fair  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society— at  the  State  Fairs  of  Mwne— Vermont 
—Connecticut— New  Yorlc— New  Jersey^Penosylvania— Virginia— Mississippi— Missouri- 
Ohio— Indiana— Illinois— Kentuclcy— Michigan— Wipcoosin— California— and  at  the  Fairs  of 
the  American  Institute,  New  York— Meohanlos'  Association.  Boston-r-Frankiin  Institute, 
Philadelphia— Mechanics'  Institute,  Baltimore— Metropolitan  Mechanics'  Institute,  Washing- 
ton—Mechaoios'  Awociation,  Cincinnati— Kentucky  Institute,  Louisville— Mechanical  A»o- 
ciation,  St  Louis — Mechanics'  Institute*  San  Francisco — and  at  hundreds  of  County  Fairs. 

The  Look  0titch  made  bj  this  MachlBe  is  the  onlj  stitch  that  cannot  be  ravelled,  and  that  predentB  the  asme 
appearance  npon  each  side  of  the  seam.  It  is  made  with  two  threads,  one  Bpon  etch  side  of  the  Ikbrle,  and 
iaterlooked  In  the  centre  of  it 

MvniODisr  Book  Coircaav,  900  Mnlberry  Street  ^ew  York. 

Being  in  conBtant  receipt  of  Inqairies  fh>m  onr  brethren  resnecting  Bswuia  MAoniines,  with  reqnasts  to 
recommend  and  parcha»e,  we  have,  in  conjunction  with  some  latij  ftienda,  carefhlly  and  tboronghly  exnmSaed 
the  varlooB  machines  of  practical  valae  for  flunily  sewing,  and  find  thoee  made  hj  the  Wbbklbb  A  Wnjov 
MAHUVAonranro  Company,  No.  505  Broadway,  New  Yort^  to  fally  combine  the  eeeentiBls  of  a  good  instroment 
snd  each  as  we  can  confidently  recommend. 

Having  seen  eo  favorable  resultfl  (Vom  their  nse.  In  onr  own  and  the  hooaeholds  of  onr  Mends,  we  are  desirons 
that  their  benefits  should  be  shared  by  all  our  brethren,  and  hence  we  have  Interested  ourselves  In  their  behalf. 

With  best  wishes,  your  brethren, 
Abbl  Stbvbbs,  Jambs  Plot,  Dakibl  Wisb,  Davto  Tbbkt, 

Thos.  Oabltok,  J.  PoBTSB,  J.  BsBJ.  Edwabxjs,  Wsl  A.  C03L 

SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR.  OFFICE  No.  909  BBOAD^VT AT,  If.  T. 

SIDNEY  &  ADAMS, 

LANDSCAPE  GAKDENERS  AND  EIJEAL  AKOHITECTB, 

620  WALNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Plans  made  for  €oiintr]r  Seats,  Cemeteries,  &c.,  and  work  exe- 
cnted  bjr  contract  U  desired. 


Sept.  ISmo. 


GEORGE  E  WOODWARD, 
Architect,  Civil  8c  Landscape  Engineer, 

29  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

Conntry  Seats,  Pablic  and  Private  Parks,  Rural  Cemeteries,  Roads,  &o. ,  artistfcally  lafd  out 
and  superintended,  and  surveys,  levels,  grades,  curves,  and  working  maps  and  plans  for  im- 
provements of  every  character.  Topographical  surveys  and  maps,  and  drawings  of  every  de- 
criptioo  handsomely  executed.    Plans  and  levels  for  drainage  of  all  kinds. 

Feb.  0  mos.  * 
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KITOHINO-S'   FATENT  .  BOILESItS, 

AND  lUFBOVBO 

HOT   VTATER   APPARATUS, 

FOR  WABMINO  AND  VKNTILATINO 

Public  Buildings,  DweUings,  Stores^^ 
SCHOOLS, 

OBBaWBOTJSSS, 

CONSERVATORIES, 

.  GRAPEEIES, 

PORCINO-PITS, 

BMC.,  ETC. 


I 


Fia.%, 


~ft,g^==^^- 


The  cuts  iUnstrate  the  general  appearance  of  the  Boilers.  They  are  Simple,  Ckxm- 
pact,  and  Durable,  and  are  unequalled  for  SfBcient  Heating  Power,  Economy  in 
Fuel,  Steady  Action ,  and  Easy  Management 

They  can  be  safely  left  without  attention  10  or  12  hours,  during  the  coldest  weather,  and 
do  not  require  scraping  and  cleaning  to  make  them  effective,  there  beiog  no  down  drafts  or 
narrow  passages  to  choke  up. 

Fig  1.  represents  the  In^xroved  Conical  Boiler,  so  favorably  known.  It  has  stood  the 
test  of  time  and  competition,  and  proved  to  be  the  most  reliable  Beiler  in  upe. 

Fig.  2.  represento  the  Combination  Conical  and  Flue  Boiler.  It  combines  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  conical  fire  chamber  and  inside  cone,  with  nearly  double  the  amount  of  beat- 
ing sarfacc.  The  flame  and  heated  gases  escapinjj^  from  the  fire  chamber,  pass  through  the 
water  jacketed  flue,  which  is  carried  round  the  boiler,  and  the  beat  that  would  otherwise  pass 
up  the  cbiumey  is  absorbed  and  transmitted  to  the  water,  making  this  the  most  economical 
Boiler  ever  offered  to  the  public.  RFFKKKNCFS- 
Isaac  BucnA^AK.  Florist,  No.  9  W.  ITth  »t,  N.  Y.       J.  Browk,  E«q.,  Hsmllton,  C.  W. 

—    "  ■'  ""  Taos.  B.  MuuuTT.  Esq..  8t  0  itbarino^s  C.  W. 

£.  G.  Spavldimo,  Em.,  BuflUo.  N.  T. 


A.  Bkumsmatc ,  Flortet,  878  Broadway,  M.  T. 

Pabsoks  As  Co  ,  Flushinir,  N.  T. 

Ellwanobb  As  Bakkt,  Booheater,  N.  T. 

O.  W.  Graht,  lona  Nnraery,  PeekakilL  N.  T. 

T.  C.  Maxwbll  a  Bbos.,  Oenora,  N.  Y. 

Jomr  Elub,  Fox  Meadow,  Ilart's  C  oroer,  N.  T. 

Lbwib  Ellswobtb  As  Go.,  Napierrille,  III. 

J.  T.  Rabbbtt,  Castleton  Naneriea.  btaten  Island. 

A.  a  Howard,  Florlafe,  Utica,  N.  T. 

B.  H.  Maob,  Esq.,  Newbnrgb,  N.  T. 
D.  BBiNCKXRBunr,  Esq.,  Flshldl],  N.  Y. 
A.  V.  Cux iKGa,  Esq.,  MamaronedE,  N.  Y. 
Jambs  Funmco,  Florist,  Toronto,  C.  W. 


E.  GoRKiHO,  Esq.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

E.  P.  Prbxticb,  Esq.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Joov  &ABO,  Esq.,  Bamrtown,  N.  Y. 

W.  Kbllt,  Esq^  BhlnoWk,  N.  Y. 

J.  G.  BBKvarr,  Esq.,  Fort  Wasblnjton,  N.  Y. 

J.  T.  SouTTBB.  Esq.,  Astoria,  N.  T, 

C.  GiOBBVz,  Esq..  Btatan  Island,  N.  Y. 

J  Bishop,  Esq.,  New  l^rnnswick.  N.  J. 

T.  0.  DuBAKT,  Esq.,  Brookljn,  N.  Y. 

O.  BsirNBTT,  Esq.,  .S  Framlnirhani,  Mass. 

J.  B.  HoBBT,  Esq.,  New  York. 


Sand  for  a  Descrlptiro  Cirenlar  with  axtended  list  of  reference  to  tbose  bavlng  the  Heaters  In  nie. 

HITCHINOS  &  CO.,  175  Centre  Street,  N.  Y., 

Apr.  134.  (Fo«r  D««ra  North  of  €■■■!  He.) 

A.  X.  HiToii»43a,  CiiAS.  F.  Hitcuibgs,  Tbos*  H.  Knra. 
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WEATHERED  &  CHEKEVOY'S 


AND  IMPROVED 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

Public  Buildings,  Private  Dwellings,  Greenhouses, 
Q-raperies,  Forcing  Pits,  Drying  Rooms,  etc. 


Flg.1. 
After  a  tboroagb  tefttortbis 
Boiler  during  the  past  seaBon, 
we  cao  with  coufideoce  recom- 
end  it  aK  betn^  the  mottt  ef- 
ficient io  heating  ap  quii  lily,'* 
and  the  muet  eoonumical  in 
coiipiimptiun  of  fuel  of  any 
Boiler  now  in  use.  Fig.  1  is 
an  uatside  view.  Fig.  2  is  a 
Tertical  tection  through  the 
centre.  It  will  be  seen  by  re- 
ferring to  the  cut  Fig.  2,  that 
the  Boiler  U  composed  of  two 
domes  filled  with  water  one 
within  the  other,  and  the  beat 
passing  between  them. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  4. 


Haoocbtt  a  Kvma,  Florists,  Poa«bkeeml«,  N.  T. 

Ja».  Parks,  Florist.  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 

W.  C.  Stboho,  Florist,  Brighton,  Mass. 

Joan  BuBBOWt,  NnrteiymMi,  Flshklll,  N.  T. 

W.  T.  As  E.  8MITB,  NanwyoMo.  OMeya,  N.  r. 

Tnos.  Caetbk,  Nunerymtn,  Rftielgh,  N.  C. 

Wm.  CaOKiTosi  New  Brighton,  Stftton  Island. 

GaoBOB  Lbwb,  Esq.,  Carmuisvllle,  N.  J. 

A.  F.  ti^JiiTu,  Esq.,  Fort  WMhlaston,  N.  T. 

II.  F.  Spauldivq,  Esq.,  Rlverdale,  N.  Y. 

A.  Baldwiit,  Esq.,  Tonkers,  M.  Y. 

Wm.  Mollbb,  Esq.,  Irvington,  N.  Y. 

J.  BsAD,  Esq.,  UastlngsTN.  Y. 

A.  0.  KiNOSLAMD,  Esq.,  Turytown,  N.  Y 

UoRACB  Qkrkx,  Esq.,  II  D.,  Slnir  Sing,  N  Y. 

Wm.  Kbmt,  Esq..  Fisbklll,  N.  Y. 

Joa  HowLAKD,  E^q.,  Mmttawsn,  N.  Y. 

TH08.  W.  WEATHEBED, ) 
S.  a  CHEBBTOY.      f 


Fig.  a 

We  would  also  call  the  at- 
tention of  gentlemen  residing 
in  the  Western  btaies  to  our 
new  Improved  Patent  Boiler 
for  burning  wood  or  Bitumi- 
nous Coal.  Fijr.  3  is  a  verti- 
cal section,  showing  the  Flat 
Water  Cham  Iters  as  placed 
within  the  dome.  Fig.  4  is  the 
base  reprctsenting  the  Grate, 
the  water  leg.  and  the  wries  of 
flat  water  chambers  within 
the  dome.  We  refer  to  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  who  have 
these  boilers  in  use. 


R.  E.  CoxB,  Esq.,  Pooghkeepsle,  N.  Y. 

F.  II.  WoLooTT,  Esq.,  Astoria,  L.  L 

E.  Wools  BY,  Esq.,  Astoria,  L.  L 

John  T.  Mabtin,  i&sq.,  Brooklyn,  L.  L 

Bbaouh  Jobnsov.  Esq..  IsUp,  L.  L 

John  Bbowhson,  Esq.,  Sooth  Oyster  Bay,  L.  L 

W.  B.  Lawbbxob.  E>^.,  Newfiort,  ft,  L 

Wm.  H.  Maot,  Esq^  Bye,  N.  Y. 

J.  P.  Swam,  Esq.,  Brownsrllle.  N.  Y. 

Taos.  Eaxin,  Esq.,  Stapletoo,  8.  L 

II.  Van  NoftTBANo,  Esq.,  Bergen,  N.  J. 

R.  Patton,  Esq.,  Booth  Bergen,  N.  J. 

D.  S.  Orboobt.  Esq.,  •  eroey  City. 

C.  W.  Yah  Vorst,  Esq.,  Jersey  Q^. 

J.  M.  Mack  at,  Esq.,  Jersey  (Sty. 

A.  Chambbrlaix,  Newport,  B.  L 

Jons  Elliott,  Penataqult,  H  I. 


WEATHERED  &  CHEBEVOT, 


117  PBIIVCB  fITBBBT.  Now  Torb. 
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PATENT  MICA  AND  FIBBOTTS 

Cement    Roofing 


TUs  Celebrated  Roofing  fflaterlal  ha«  stood  the  Best  of  all  Tests— 

TIMEI 

Adapted  to  every  Taricty  of  Roof,  Now  or  Old.  6TEEP  or  FLAT,  and  is  unequalled  for 
Baraljility,  Beauty,  or  Cheapnem,  by  any  Composition  in  use.  The  Mica  being  a  non-conduc- 
tor of  heat,  no  roof  is  bo  Cool  in  Summer,  nor  so  Warm  In  Winter.  The  undeniigned  are 
prepared  to  execute  Promptly  and  Thoroughly  all  orders  for  putting  on  New  Rotifa.  or  repair- 
ing Old  Lealcy  Tin,  Metul,  or  Shingle  Boofs.  Warranted  Waterproof,  and  will  protect  lln 
or  Iron  maViy  years  from  rnsting. 

Cement  for  sale  by  the  Barrel,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country,  with  printed  instruc- 
tions for  u»«.  and  is  sold  to  Agents,  Builders,  and  Dealers  at  a  price  that  will  afford  them  a 
LARGK  PElOFrr,  and  yet  furnlAh  to  the  Consumer  a  very  chesp  roof  compared  with  tin» 
slate,  sbfnglefi,  or  other  roofing  raAterhil.  Also,  for  sale,  State  and  County  Highta,  for  a  por- 
tion of.  the  United  States.  __^  ___ 

DITTO,  PORTER  &  CO., 

(Successors  to  JOSEPH  DITTO  <t  GO.,) 

Jnly.et  Ifo.  d07  BBOAOWAT,  Cor.  F VINTON  ST^  N.  T. 


YALE  AGRICULTURAL  LECTURES. 

These  Lectures  were  given  during  the  Agrienltoiial  Convention  at  New  Haven  in  February 
last,  and  embrace  the  must  interesting  Agricultural  aud  Horticultural  topica  Among  the 
gubjeots  troftted  are  the  following :  * 

OBAPES.   By  Dr.  C.  W.  Qrant. 
PEAR  CULTUBE.   By  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 
BERRIES.   By  B.  G-.  Pardee. 
FRUIT-TREES.    By  P.  Barry. 
ARBORICULTURE.   By  O-eo.  B.  Emerson. 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY.   By  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson. 
DRAINAGE.   By  Hon.  Henry  P.  French. 
SANDY  SOILS.   By  Levi  Bartlett. 

The  work  contains  an  Introduction  by  Pnor.  Jork  A.  Porter,  and  doses  with  an  Appen- 
dix  by  Pbop.  S.  W.  Johkso.v,  in  which  are  given  directions  for  performing  an  Agricultural 
Experiment  by  all  who  attended  the  course. 

One  ToL  12iiia   doth.    Pilofl^  50  Cents. 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

0.  M.  SAXTON,  BABEEB  &  Co.,  25  Park  Bow»  ISew  totk. 
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I   THE  WASHBOARD  ENTIRELY  DISPENSED  WITH 


THE 


Simple,  Economical,  Durable,  and  cannot  get  out  of  order. 
Ub   Washing  Fluids  or  Adda  required:  nothing  hut  Soap  and   Wato'. 


Prioes.-No.  1,  $12;  No.  2,  $14;   No.  3, 


Machines  can  be  seen  in  operation  at 

No.  494  Broadway^  East  side  above  Broome  St. 

ladies  and  Qeiitlenipn  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  it ;  or,  what  ia  betttr, 

Sena  yowr  nirty  Cleihes  and  iesi  it. 

SULLIVAN  &  HYATT,  Proprietors. 

N.  B.— WHOLBSALE   ORDBliS    WILL   BE  BEJCEIVED   AT    OUR   OFHCE, 
54  BEEKMAN  STREET. 


From  the  Architects*  and  Mechanics'*  Journal^  June  16<A,  1860. 

*'Tbi  CATARicr  WASniNO  Machinb. — Last  week  we  vi»ted  the  etore  Na  494  Broadwaj, 

ere  the  above-named  machineft  are  on  sale,  and  where  their  abilities  may  be  tested  by  any 
one  who  may  be  desiroos  of  obtaining  a  praol  ioal  knowledge  of  their  operation.  It  was  onr 
good  fortune  to  be  present  when  a  number  of  ladies  were  busily  engaged  In  washing  some 
pieces  of  linen  which  they  had  brought  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  machine  a  faS-  trial. 
The  machine  is  very  simple  in  construction,  and  is  but  little  liable  of  getting  out  of  order. 
It  consists  of  a  metal  cylinder,  with  cleats  on  the  inside,  and  an  interior  cylinder  of  wood, 
with  cleats  on  the  outride.  Between  these  cylinders  there  is  a  space  of  (torn  «z  to  eight 
inches,  in  which  from  four  to  six  shirts,  or  their  equivalent  in  bulk  in  small  pieces,  are  placed. 
The  space  is  then  half  filled  with  hot  water,  into  which  a  few  ounces  of  soap,  cut  in  small 
pieces,  is  placed,  andthe  close-fitting  cover  adjusted.  By  this  latter  means,  the  machine  is 
made  almost  air-tight,  and  water  is  kept  warm  for  a  long  time.  The  crank  ia  then  tamed, 
which  causes  a  revolution  of  both  cylinders  in  opposite  direction?,  giving  force  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  water  sufficient  to  make  it  penetrate  every  fibre  of  the  finest  linen,  and  thus  to 
soften  and  dislodge  every  particle  of  dirt  and  extraneons  matter  in  from  two  to  six  minutes, 
and  without  subjecting  the  fabrics  to  the  least  contact  with  any  substance  harder  than  tsoap 
and  water.    Once  rinsing  in  clean  water  completes  the  process. 

**  So  simple  is  the  construction  of  this  machine,  and  so  easily  Is  it  managed,  that  a  child  of 
ten  years  can  safely  work  it  through  an  ordinary  family's  washing. 

"  The  company  invites  all  who  are  interested  in  toofa  matters  to  take  along  thetr  dirty 
linen,  and  prove  by  actual  experiment  the  superior  claims  of  this  invention. 

'*Itisbut  just  for  us  to  say  that  the  fair  investigators  who  were  experimenting  on  the 
occasion  of  our  visit,  expressed  themselves  as  perfectly  satisflcd  with  the  results,  and  when 
the  ladies,  who  afe  immaculate  in  such  matters,  are  satisfied,  the  affair  Is  settled  and  the 
tested  article  may  be  catalogued  as  perfect  and  *  a  fixed  fact.'  ** 

July,  Atig.,  ft  Sept. 
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^  Steam  the  most  proper  agent  for  creating  Artificial  Warmth. 


■f 


\n  ImprwretttCBt  orer  tln^  abomlaable  H«t  Air  F«niace»  aad  ib«  nliiMlrtsli,  iaeai- 
cleat  Vrmwtm  Water  Appitratna. 

BUHAN  FIAHTB  OF  OB£AT£B  IMPOBTANCB  THAN  INANIMATK  ^ATUBS. 


The  OHitil  Ag«nt,  Steftm,  thnplUlcd  and  domesticated  for  Warming  and  Tentllatlog  PrlTata  DwcHtnp  Green 

»APB,  SiraPI.K,  EFFICIRIVT,  ECOIVOHllCAI^,  DURABI^E. 

rJenw  call  and  examine,  or  ae&d  for  a  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Apr.  i;t. 


BAEEfi,  SMITH  ft  Com  Manufactory. 


And  OIBce  18tl  Centre  Ntreet,  Nevr  York. 
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PUBLISHED   BY 

HARPER  AND  BROTHERS, 
FRANEUN  EMIVABE,  NEW  TOBK 

er  Sent  »7  IVall,  Postii««  mU4,  mm  Recef]^  of  Price. 
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The  American  Home  Oafden. 

BeiDg  Principles  Hod  Rules  for  the  Ciiltare 
of  Vegetable!.  Fraiti,  Flowers,  uid  Shra^ 
bery.  To  wMeh  we  added  brief  Koiea  on 
Farm  Crops,  with  a  Table  of  their  Areragre 
Product  and  Chemical  Constitnents.  Bj 
Albxakimr  Watcoh.  With  aeoeml  Hmndrtd 
tUmaHrmOamM.    12mo,  Muslin,  •    -    -  $1  60 

LLfe  of  Horth  Ameiiean  Inaects. 

With  numerous  lUustrations  drawn  from 
Specimens  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Author. 
By  Proreseor  Jakocr,  awisted  by  H.  C. 
Pii»TDN,  M.  D,     Timo,  Muslin,  •    -    1  '25 

Chaptal's  Chemiftry 

Applied  to  Agriculture.  With  a  Prelimbia. 
ry  Chapter  on  the  Organisation,  Structure, 
Ao.,  of  Plants,  by  Sir  HuiiraiiBT  Datt;  a  i 
Enay  on  the  Use  of  Lime  as  a  Manure,  by 
M.  Povis  ;  with  Introductory  obf<er\  atioos 
to  the  same,  by  Professor  Rskwick.  Trans- 
lated and  Edited  by  Rev.  Wxluam  P.  Paok. 
18mo,  Half  Sheep, 60 

Gardner's  Fanner's  Dictionary, 

A  Vocabulary  of  the  Technical  Terms  re- 
cently introduced  into  Agriculture  and  Hor- 
ticulture from  Tarions  Sciences,  and  also  a 
Ooaipendium  of  Practical  Farming:  the 
latter  from  tho  Works  of  the  Rev.  W.  M* 
Rham,  Loodok,  Low  and  Touatt,  and  the 
most  eminent  American  Authors.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  12mo,  Mnelin, 
$1  60;  Sheep,  extra, 1  76 

A  Treatiae  on  Agrieoltnra; 

Comprising  a  coucIm  History  of  its  Origin 
and  Progtess ;  the  present  Condition  of  the 
Art,  Abroad  and  at  Home ;  and  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Husbandry.  By  Johk  Arm- 
STBOKO.  With  Notes,  by  Jbsi  Buxl.  To 
which  is  added  a  Dissertation  on  the 
Kitchen  and  Fruit  Garden.  18mo,  Half 
Sheep, 60 

American  Husbandry; 
Being  a  Series  of  Essays,  See.,  dedgned  for 
its  Improvement.    By  Wnxia  Gatlobd  and 
Ldtukr  Tcokir.     2  Tolumet  18mo^  Half 
Sheep, 1  00 


If 


The  Ameriean  PooKaier's  Companion. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Breeding,  Bear- 
lag,  Fattening,  and  genenl  Hanageaeol  of 
the  varioua  Spedea  of  IXmestlc  Ponltry. 
By  C.  N.  BouNT.  With  aecuraie  and  beau- 
tiful lUustratious  and  Portraits  of  Fowls 
taken  from  Life.    12mo,  Muslin.     -  $1  2& 

Thelteesof  Aaeriea. 

liative  and  Foreign,  Pictorially  and  Botani- 
cally  Delineated,  and  Scienti&cally  and 
Popularly  Described;  being  considered  prin- 
oipally  with  reference  to  their  Geography 
and  History ;  Soil  and  Situation  ;  Propaga- 
tion and  Culture;  Accidents  andJ>iseaan; 
Properties  and  Uses;  Economy  in  the  Arts; 
Introduction  into  Commerce;  and  their 
Application  in  Useful  and  Ornamental  Flan- 
Utions.  By  D.  J.  Browns.  Illurtrated  by 
numerous  Engravings.   8vo,  Mnalin,    4  50 

The  Farmer's  Instmotor. 

Conj^isting  of  Essays,  Practical  Directions, 
and  Hints  for  the  Bianagement  of  the  Farm 
and  the  Garden.  By  the  late  Judge  Bun. 
2  vols.  18mo,  Half  Sheep, ....     l  00 

The  Farmer's  Companion ; 

Or,  Essays  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
American  Husbandry.  With  the  Address 
prepared  to  be  delivered  before  the  Agri 
cultural  and  Horticultural  Societies  of  Hew 
Haven  County,  Connecticut.  And  an  Ap> 
pendix,  containing  Tables,  and  other  Mat- 
ter useful  to  the  Farmer.  By  the  late  Judge 
BuBL.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Eulogy 
on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Bdkl,  by 
Axes  Dbam.    12mo,  Muslin,   -    .    -        75 

Beck's  Botany  of  the  United  States. 

The  Botany  of  the  United  SUten,  NorUi  of 
Va.  comprising  Lescriptlons  of  Flowering 
and  fern-like  Plants  hitherto  found  in  those 
States,  arranged  according  to  the  Natural 
System.  With  a  Synopsis  of  the  Genera 
according  to  the  Linnean  System,  a  Sketch 
of  the  Rudiments  of  Botany,  &c.  By  Lewir 
C.  BiGK.   I'Jmo,  Mus.,  91  25  ;  Sheep,  1  60 
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CHOICE    SRAWBEBRIES. 


The  Sobecriber  offers  for  fall  planting  the  following  well-tested  strawberries— which  with 
much  confidence  he  recommends :  Foreign  Varieties,  Comte  de  Flandres,  Triomphe  de  Oaodi 
Yietoria,  Seedling  Eliza,  Stirling  Castle  Pine,  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Tbnry,  with  an  exten- 
sive collection  50  cts.  per  doz.  $2  per  100. 

Amazon,  Excellente,  Exhibition,  Improved  Black  Prince,  Jncunda,  Magnum  Bonnm,  Madr 
am  Vilmorin,  Rival  Queen,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  &c.,  $1  per  dozen. 

Native  variety,  Boyden's  Mammoth,  Charles  Favorite,  Genesee,  Harlem  Orange,  Mariland- 
ica,  liongworth's  Prolific,  McAvoy's  Superior,  Peabody's  Seedling,  with  all  other  standard 
sorts,  25  cts.  per  dozen,  $1  per  100. 

Wilson  Albany,  $1  per  100,  $7.60  per  1000. 

Filmore  (Feast's)  new  an^fine,  $1  per  doz. 

CATALOGUES  CAN  BE  HAD  ON  APPLICATION. 


Aug.  &  Sept. 


JOHN  SAUL, 

Washington  City,  D.  C, 


SMALL    FEUITS. 


We  have  an  immense  stock  of  SMALL  FRUITS,  for  sale  during  the  Automn  of  1860  and 
Spring  of  1861. 

In  addition  to  the  more  common  sorts  of  Native  Grapes,  we  have  over  25,000  plants  of 
such  desirable  sorts  as  Delaware,  Concord,  Diana,  Bebecca,  Hartford  Prolific,  Early  Northern 
Muscadine,  Logan,  and  20  other  sorts— strong  vines,  for  out-door  cultura  Of  Foreign 
Ghrapes,  we  have  35  sorts,  one  to  two  years  old,  for  Hot  or  Cold  Vineries  or  for  fruiting  in 
pots. 

An  extensive  stock  of  each  of  the  common  sorts  of  Cummta,  one  or  two  years  old,  and  fine 
one  year  old  plants  of  White  Grape,  Victoria,  Cherry,  &q. 

Fine  and  well-grown  Gk)Oseberry  plants,  of  the  American  and  Hoaghton  Seedling,  which 
never  nuldew,  as  well  as  the  best  English  sorts  most  suitable  for  this  olimate. 

A  great  stock  of  Raspberries,  such  as  Red  Antwerp  (Hudson  River),  Yellow  Antwerp, 
Orange,  Fnuiconia,  Knevitt's  Giant,  Ac.  including  several  thousand  of  the  Autumn-bearing 
kindiib  Belle  de  Fontenay,  Marvel  of  Four  Seasons,  and  others. 

Strawbenies — The  most  extensive  stock  of  saleable  plants  and  varieties— comprising  over 
sixty  sorts — in  the  Union. 

Tine  Blackberries— New  Rochelle  and  Dorcbeater,  in  large  quantities. 

Also  Figs,  Filberts  and  Mnlbexxles. 

Orders  from  Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  others  who  may  wish  to  buy  in  large  quantities,  as 
well  as  those  who  may  favor  us  with  the  smallest  orders,  will  be  executed  with  care  and  dis- 
patch. 

Catalogaes  containing  description,  with  prices  at  retail,  and  No.  4  Catalogue,  offering 
plants  in  large  quantities  sent  on  application  containing  a  postage  stamp  for  each. 


Aug.  Sept.  &  Oct. 


FROST  A  Co., 

Proprietors  of  the  Genesee  Valley  Nurseries, 

Rochester^  JV,  1*.  ||| 

^^^3MlS 
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WILLIAM    R.    PRINCE    &   CO., 
FZiUSHINO,  NEW  YORK, 

Offer  the  following,  which  can  be  safely  planUd  after  the  Ut  of  Angugt : 
PRBBOUM  8TRAWBBRRZB8,  of  160  Tarieties,  compriHOg  the  floett  eollectkm  ever 

presented. 
BUUBOUa  FXiOWHR  ROOTS,  coroprislDg  every  class.  An  immense  stock  of  Hyacinths, 

Talips.  Crown  Imperials,  and  above  100  most  splendid  and  rare  varieties  of  Lilies. 
RHUBARB— linneus.  Prince  Albert,  and  all  other  kinds,  cheap  in  quantity. 

I  (ASPARAGUS,  large  German  and  Giant,  in  great  quantity. 


NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN*  GRAPES 

OF  EVERY  VARIETY. 

Potted  plants  during  summer. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  of  every  department,  with  prices,  sent  to  applicants  who  inclose 
Stamps. 

The  i^ew  Qaaloffue»  of  Strawberries,  Grapes,  and  Bulbous  Flower  Boots,  can  now  b^ 
sent.  A«»  *  Sept 

HOLLYHOCKS!   HOLLYHOCKS!! 


W.   ELLIOT, 
31  JOHN  STREET,  New  York, 

Has  just  received  from  one  of  the  most  successful  growers  in  Scotland,  a  small  quantity  of 
Hollyhock  Seed,  swed  from  prize  varieties  last  year,  which  he  offers  for  sale  at  25  cents  per 
pocket. 
W.  E.  has  still  oa  hand  a  large  stock  of  the 

aiSHURST   COMPOUND, 

which  he  is  selling  in  boxes  at  50  cents,  $1.03  and  $2.00  each. 

W.  ELUOT, 

Aug.  31  John  Street,  New  York. 


4 


An  experienced  and  competent  man,  to  take  charge  of  a  Green -House  and  Nursery, 
a  liberal  salary  will  be  paid. 
Address  with  reference,  B.  H.  Box  li  Jamaica  Plain,  P.  0  ,  Massachusetts. 
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to  whom     ■ 


Pompone  and  Large  Flowering  Chrysanthemums. 

Many  new  and  fine  Tarieties  have  been  received  this  season  from  England  and  France.    I 
offer. 

One  Doz.  New  Yarieties,     ....    For  Three  Dollars. 
TwoBoz.    "  "  ....'«   Five  Dollars, 

Packiog  included.    The  above  are  all  strong  plants,  and  will  give  satisfaction. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

Seedsman   and   Florist, 

Aug  &  Sept  397  CBB8TIVVT  STBKBT,  Phiia. 

SMALL      FRUITS. 


50,000  CURRANTS,  Cherry,  Versailles,  Caucase.  Fertile  de  Pallua,  Hatif  de  Bertin, 
Ac,  of  American  growth.    The  largest  stock  in  the  Union. 

100.000  RAE&PBERRIBS,  Globose  Antwerp  and  Brentford  Ked  Antwerp,  the  hardiest 
large  varieties.  Brinkl^'s  Orange,  Merveille  des  4  Saisons,  Red  and  Yellow,  Belle  de  Fontenaj. 
Kirtland,  Allen,  and  all  others. 

50,000  OOOSBBERRIB8,  largest  Lancashire  varieties :  Bed,  Crimson,  and  Green, 
Houghton  and  all  others. 

80,000  BZaAGKBRRRIBS,  New  BdChelle,  Dorchester,  Late  Prolific  or  Parsley-leaved, 
Newman's  Thomless.  Mulberry,  Dewberry,  or  Holcomb's  Black,  Kentucky  Black  and  White, 
and  others. 

100,000  GRAPES,  of  which  30,000  in  pots  and  75,000  strong  layers,  compriang  390 
Native,  and  120  Foreign  varieties. 

CRAKBRRRIBS,  all  the  valuable  varieties  in  parcels  of  1,000  to  20,000. 

STRAWBERRIES.    See  Special  distinct  Advertisement. 

HUCKIiEBERRIES,    BERBERRIES. 

MUIiBERRIES.  Downing's  Everbearing,  Herbemont's  Everbearing,  much  hardier  and 
larger  crop  than  the  preceding,  Lhou  or  Hybrid  Chinese,  and  others. 

N.B.— Priced  Catalogues  of  each  department  will  be  sent  to  applicants  who  inclose 
stamps. 


WM.  B.  PRINCE  &  CO., 


Au(ii(t. 


FK.rSHIN«,  NBW  ITOBK. 


NEARLY   READY, 

OPEN  AIR  GRAPE   CULTURE. 

A  FBACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE 

Grarden  and  Vine-Yard,  and  Culture  of  the  Vine, 

AND  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  DOMESTIC  WINE. 

DESIGNED  FOB  THE  USE  OF  AMATEURS  A  OTHERS  IN  THE  NORTHERN  A  MIDDLE  STATES. 

Profusely  Illustrated  with  new  Engravings  from  carefully  executed  designs,  verified  by 
direct  Practice.  Ely  JOHN  PHIN,  Author  of  *'  Essay  on  Open  Air  Grape  Culture,"  to  which 
was  awarded  the  first  Premium  by  the  Committee  of  the  American  Institute.  To  which  is 
added  a  selection  of  Hxamples  of  American  TInc-yard  Practicey  and  a 
carefully  prepared  description  of  the  celebrated  Thomery  System  of  Grape  Culture. 

SAXTON   &   BARKER.    Publishers.     I 
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VALUABLE   BOOKS 

FOR  SALE  BY 
C.   M.    8AXTON    &   E.   D.   BARKER, 


SB  PABX  BOW,  MBW  TOSX. 


GARDEKS  OF  ENGLAND.    B7  BROOKE, 

MRa  LOUDON'S  FLOWER  GARDEK.    Colored  plates, 

DOYLE'S  CYCLOPJEDIA 

HIBBARD'8  RUSTIC  ADORNMENTS, 

DONOVAN'S  INSECTS  OF  INDLL  Colored.   . 

HOVBY,  FRUrre  OF  AMERICA,  Colored.   2to18 

REFTON,  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING,   . 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPEDU  OF  PLANTS, 

Do.  Do.  AGRICULTURE 

Do.  Do.  ARCHITBCrDRB 

PAXTON'S  BOTANICAL  DICTIONARY. 

BULLOCK.   RUDIMENTS  OF  ARCHITEarURB, 

FRUITS  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE,  Colored  plates, 

McINTOSH.    BOOK  OF  THE  GARDEN,  2  toIs.,      . 

DON'S  ACCENTED  CATALOGUE  OF  PLANTS 

SWEET'S  H0BTU8    J 

LB  FEVER'S  MODERN  ARCHlTECrrURE,  48  plates,    . 

HUNT'S  TUDOR  ARCHITECTURE, 
Do.       DESIGNS  FOR  GATES,  LODGES,  Ac., 
Do.  Do.  PARSONAGE  HOUSES,  Ac.. 

Do.       GARDENER'S  HOUSES.  AND  OTHER  BUILDINGS, 

RIDELL-S  ELEMENTS  OF  HAND  RAILING, 

LANDSEER'S  ENGRAVINGS  OF  ANIMAD3.    . 

BROOK'S  DESIGNS  VILLAGE  ARCHITECTURE, 

JOHNSTON.     PRACTICAL  DRAUOTSMAN,      . 

LOUDON'S  ARBORETUM.  8  vols.  8000  lUustrationB, 

LOUDON.   VILLA  GARDENER, 

OOTTAGB  BUILDER'S  MANUAL 

LEWIS'  AMERICAN  SPORTSMAN.  Illastrated, 

GILPIN'S  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING, 

BULLOCK'S  AMERICAN  COTTAGE  BUILDER,      . 

BIRD^  ARCHITECTURE,  Aa       .  .  .  . 

VAUX  VILLAS  AND  COfTAGES, 

CLEVELAND  VILLAS  AND  FARM  COTTAGEa 

CHURCH,  PARSONAGE  AND  SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE, 

FIELD'S  CUT  ARCHn^ECrURE  .    •       . 

DOWNING'S  COTl^AGES  RESIDENCES,      . 

KERN'S  PRACTICAL   GARDENER, 

KEMP'S  LANDSCAPE  •*.... 

SMITH'S  ••  "  ... 

LEUCHER,  HOW  TO  BUILD  HOTOOUSES,  Ac.    . 

8HIPPS  FARRIER, 

WHITEns  FARRIER, 

8P00NER  ON  SHEEP      ..... 

DON'S  GARDEN  DICTIONARY,  4  vols. 

HACKLE'S  HINTS  ON  ANGLING, 

STEWART'S  DICTIONARY  OF  ARCHITECTURE     . 

GARDNER'S  FARMER'S  DICTIONARY, 

MoEWIN  ON  THE  PEACH      .... 

KLIPPANT'S  WHEAT  PLANT/ Ac.         .      •     . 

THE  LONDON  FLORA 

EVAN'S  SUGAR  PLANTER'S  MANUAL 

LIEBBG.    COMPLETE  WuRKS,        .... 

CHAPl'EL  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY,       . 

DARLINGTON'S  WEEDS  AND  USEFUL  PLAN-K, 

HERBERT'S  HORSES  OF  ABiERICA,  2  vols.      . 

STARR'S  ILLUSTRATED  PEAR-CULTURE, 
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$42  00 
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GENESEE  VALLEY  NURSERIES, 

^  ROCHESTER,    MEW    YORK. 


FROST  &  CO.,  Proprietors  of  the  Oenesee  Valley 
Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  T. 

Offer  for  sale  for  the  Autunm  of  1860,  and  Spring  of  1861,  one  of  the  lar- 
gest stocks  of  STANDARD  AND  DWARF  FRUIT-TREES,  SMALL  FRUIT, 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  PLANTS,  &o.,  in  the  United  States.  Our 
grounds  at  the  present  time  contain  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres, 
devoted  entirely  to  the  cultivation  of  Trees  and  Plants. 

Our  stock  is  so  extensive  in  the  different  departments,  that  we  are  enabled 
to  furnish  the  entire  orders  of  our  correspondents  for  the  different  kinds,  of 
the  best  quality,  and  at  the  lowest  market  prices.  Trees  and  plants  are 
packed  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  reach  the  more  distant  parts  of  the 
United  States,  in  good  order. 

Orders  from  Nurserymen,  Dealers  and  others,  who  may  wish  to  buy  in 
large  quantities,  are  executed  with  care  and  dispatch,  and  also  the  smallest 
orders. 


CATALOGUES. 

The  following  Catalogues  contain  full  particulars  of  the  stock  in  the  dif- 
ferent departments,  and  will  bo  furnished  gratis,  to  all  applicants  who 
enclose  a  postage  stamp  for  each. 

No.  1.    Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits. 

No.  2.    Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc. 

No.  3.  Catalogues  of  DaMias,  Verbenas,  Greenhouse  and  Bedding 
Plants  for  Autumn,  1860,  and  Spring,  1861. 

No,  4.  Wholesale  Catalogue  or  Trade  List,  for  Nurserymen,  Deal- 
ers and  others,  who  wish  to  buy  in  large  quantities,  for 
Autumn,  1860. 

No.  5.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Flowering  Bulbs,  for  Autunm  of 
1860. 

Addree.,  F'X=1.0S"F      dh      00-, 

GENESEE  VALLEY  NURSERIES, 
JuT/4t  ROCHESTER.  IV.  T. 


TURNIP  SEED!!  TURNIP  SEED!!f 

#  J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO.,  15  John  St.,  N.  ¥•, 


Offer  to  the  Trade  And  others,  the  following  varieties  of  TURNIP  SEED,  all  of  which  they 
warrant  of  the  same  superior  quality  as  have  heretofore  given  such  universal  satisfaction. 


i 
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Early  White  Butch,     -      -      -      -  76  per  Ih 
Red  Top  Strap  Leaf,      -      -      -      76      " 

Bed  Top 76 

White  Strap  Leaf  Flat,  -  -  -  76 
White  French,  (extra),  •  •  -  76 
Large  White  Globe,  -  -  -  60 
Large  White  Norfolk,  -  -  -  60 
Long  White  Tankard,    -      -      -      60 

Swan's  Egg, 76 

Vertue'B  Long  White,      -      -      -      76 

Green  Globe,  - 60 

Waite's  Eclipse,  -  -  -  -  80 
Yellow  Malta,  -----  75 
Yellow  Finland,       -      -      -      -      76 

Yellow  Stone, 76 

Robson's  Golden  BaU,  -  -  -  76 
Yellow  Aberdeen,  -  -  -  -  50 
Long  Yellow  French,      -      -      -      75 

Dale's  Hybrid, 50 

Improved  Buta  Baga,  (American),  75 
Skirving's  ditto,  ....  50 
Purple  Top,  do.,  .  -  .  -  -  50 
Marshall's  Purple  Top,  do,  -  -  50 
Bullock's  Heart,  do.  -  -  -  50 
Dickson's  Improved  do,  -  -  -  50 
Laing's  do.   (extra),      -      -   50 

Ashcroft's        do.,   -      -      -      -      50 


ALSO, 
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^  ^  Bound  and  Prickly  Spinach,  each     -       -  60         ^^  ^ 

^;>  Com  SalladorFetticus,  -       -       -       -     1  00         '  y 

W   Bose  Colored  Chinese  Winter  Badish,  20c.  per  oz. ;  $1.60  per  lb.    f^ 


July  2t        J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO.,  15  Jolm  St.,  N.  Y. 
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THE  HORTICULTURIST, 

AND    JOURNAL    OF   RURAL   ART, 

IS  PUBLISHBD   MONTHIiY.  BY 

0.  M.  SAXTON  &  E.  D.  BAEKEB,  25  Park  Eow,  New  York. 
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TERM83 

One  copy,  one  jcju*,  pAjablt  fnadvAnce,       •-.. Two  Dollam. 

Four  copies  m$l\od  to  onu  ft(1<lroM,  one  year,    •.....•..••  8tx  Doixab*. 

TiM  Bdlti*M  with  C*Ur«idi  PlntM. 

One  copy,  one  joar,  pnyable  In  ndvAnee,  ,-.--•---  --  Fivm  Dollaba. 
Four  eopiet,  one  year,  mniled  to  one  tMlilresA, FtrrmmK  Dovlaxl 

Bin^e  Dumbeni  pUiln  edition,  18  cent&    Single  numbers,  colore!  eilftien,  4S  cent». 

Spednen  nnmbere  melted  upon  receipt  of  their  price. 

Volomct  commence  with  the  January  number,  arelndesed  accordingly,  and  we  tend  from  that  number  ualeia 
oChenriee  ordered,  but  subaeripUooa  may  committee  with  any  number  at  the  option  of  the  aubeoriber. 

0r  Vew  Subecriben  wUl  be  fomlahed  with  the  Tolnmee  for  18»,  'M^'ST,  *&  and  *59,  bound  In  doth  for  $10. 

Addreee  ell  tobecrlpttona  and  business  communications  to 

Bopt,  IMO.  C.  M.  8  AXTOir,  B  ABKBB  ft  Co.,  Pu'AUhert,  33  Park  iSoir,  KetB  York, 
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^00m  ipisnts. 

/'HE  present  is  an  appropriate  time  to  say  a  few  words 
I  about  growing  plants  in  rooms.  There  are  many  per- 
sons without  the  convenience  of  a  greenhouse,  but 
in  whom  the  love  of  plants  is  so  strong  that  they 
will  not  be  without  them  during  the  winter,  even 
though  they  have  to  grow  them  in  a  garret  window; 
and  it  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  they  can  do  so.  We 
never  pass  a  window  in  winter,  with  its  few  Scarlet  Gera- 
niums, and  perhaps  a  pot  of  Mignonnette,  etc.,  without  think- 
ing that  there  dwells  within  that  house  a  soul  full  of  the  as- 
pirations of  a  better  life  ;  and  we  can  well  imagine  how 
many  lonely  moments  have  been  lightened  by  the  presence 
of  these  silent  yet  cheerful  companions:  the  light  and  sunshine 
so  essential  to  their  own  well-being  they  impart  freely  to  those 
who  care  for  them.  There  is  a  striking  resemblance,  in  many 
respects,  between  woman  and  flowers,  more  especially  in  the 
modesty,  loveliness,  and  sweetness  which  we  are  all  willing  to  concede  to  both  ; 
and  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find,  and  do  find  as  a  general  thing,  that 
women  have  a  nicer  and  more  refined  appreciation  of  flowers,  than  men.  Her 
organization,  more  delicate  than  that  of  man,  intellectually  and  physically, 
fits  her  better  to  discriminate  the  finer  shades  of  beauty.  It  should,  therefore, 
excite  no  surprise  to  find  among  women  the  most  constant  lovers  of  flowers. 
Probably  two  thirds  of  the  flowers  found  in  rooms  are  grown  by  women,  and 
tlie  number  might  be  greatly  increased  with  a  corresponding  diminution  of 
that  unnatural  craving  for  excitement  now  quite  too  common.  We  know  of 
nothing  better  calculated  to  beget  home  attachments  than  the  love  and  cul- 
ture of  flowers. 

We  should  be  glad  to  do  or  say  something  to  increase  the  number  of  those 
who  grow  room  plants.  It  is  true  that  plants  can  not  be  as  well  grown  in 
rooms  as  in  a  well-constructed  greenhouse ;  but,  notwithstanding,  there  are 
some  kinds  that  may  be  grown  and  flowered  in  a  manner  quite  satisfactory, 
and  with  results  highly  gratifying.  Certain  conditions  are  necessary  for 
the  best  success,  and  these  it  is  our  object  to  point  out.  The  greatest  ob- 
stacle to  success  is  the  dryness  of  the  air  :  this  may  in  a  measure  be  over- 
come by  a  table  suitably  constructed,  and  the  selection  of  plants  best  adapt- 
ed to  a  dry  atmosphere.  The  table  should  be  the  length  of  the  window,  and 
two  or  three  feet  wide,  the  boards  being  tongued  and  grooved.  Around  the 
edge  nail  a  strip  three  inches  wide,  making  the  corners  fit  tight.  The  table 
is  then  to  be  filled  with  two  inches  of  clean  white  sand.  With  a  table  of 
this  kind,  the  foliage  of  the  plants  can  be  frequently  syringed  or  sprinkled 
with  water,  which  keeps  them  clean  and  promotes  their  health  ;  the  drippings 
and  surplus  water  are  caught  and  absorbed  by  the  sand,  and  the  floor  of  the  room 
is  thus  kept  clean  ;  the  sand,  indeed,  ought  to  be  kept  constantly  wet,  and 
even  watered  for  this  purpose,  if  necessary.  The  evaporation  from  the  sand 
will  difiiise  itself  among  the  plants  and  through  the  room,  and  thus  overcome, 
in  a  small  degree,  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  successful  culture  of  plants 
in  rooms.    The  table  should  be  fitted  with  rollers,  to  facilitate  the  operation 
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of  watering  and  cleaning  the  plants,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  moving  it 
back  from  the  window  during  very  cold  nights.  The  flower-stands  in  com- 
mon use  are  altogether  unfit  for  a  room  ;  the  surplus  water,  dead  leaves,  etc., 
fall  to  the  floor,  injuring  the  carpet,  and  giving  the  room  an  untidy  appear- 
ance. The  table  above  described  is  free  from  these  objections,  besides  hav- 
ing positive  advantages  for  the  successful  growth  of  plants  which  no  ordi- 
nary flower-stand  can  possess. 

All  rooms  do  not  possess  equal  advantages  for  growing  plants.  A  room 
with  large,  high  windows,  looking  to  the  south,  is  the  best ;  the  next  best  is 
one  with  a  southeast  or  southwest  exposure ;  next,  east ;  ^next,  west ;  and  Uie 
least  desirable  of  all,  one  looking  to  any  point  north.  A  large  bay  window 
with  a  southern  exposure  possesses  many  advantages  for  growing  plants, 
quite  equal  in  many  cases,  and  superior  in  some,  to  those  structures  absurd- 
ly called  "plant  cabinets,'' unless  the  latter  be  intended  for  the  preservation 
of  dried  specimens,  the  only  purpose  for  which  most  of  them  are  fit.  A  base- 
ment window  with  a  southern  exposure  will  sometimes  answer  tolerably  well, 
but  a  room  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house  is  always  to  be  preferred.  Hav- 
ing secured  a  table  and  selected  a  room,  the  next  thing  in  order  will  be  a  col- 
lection of  plants  ;  and  here  we  would  drop  a  caution  against  accumulating 
too  large  a  number.  Plants  can  not  be  well  grown  any  where,  or  under  any 
circumstances,  when  crowded  together;  it  is  always  more  satisfactory  to 
grow  a  few  well  than  to  grow  many  indifferently.  In  making  a  list,  we  name 
only  those  which  we  know  to  succeed  well  in  rooms,  and  which  are  least  im-  I 
patient  of  neglect  and  changes  in  temperature.  From  our  list  of  annuals 
given  last  month  may  be  selected  Schizanthus,  Lobdid^  Alyasuni,  Mignon- 
nette,  M(ithiol<i,  and  Ageratum,  Of  perennials  a  good  selection  may  be  made 
from  the  following,  taking  them  somewhat  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
named  :  Geranium,  (scarlet  and  sweet-scented,)  Primula  sinensis.  Azalea, 
Epiphylluras,  (indeed,  the  whole  Cacti  family,)  Spiraea  Reevesiana  and  pru- 
nifolia,  Roses,  (such  as  Hermosa,  Agrippina,  Fragoeletta,  &c.,)  Heliotrope, 
Laurustinus,  Bulbs,  (such  as  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Crocus,  Ixias,  Babianas, 
&c..)  Callii,  Oranges,  Lemons,  Deutzia  gracilis,  Weigela  rosea,  Coronilla,  Pe- 
tunias, Cypripedium  insignis,  Hoya,  (or  Wax-plant,)  Verbenas,  Stevia,  Daph- 
ne, Carnations,  Cape  Jasmine.  Pittosporum,  Salvias,  Passiflora,  Bouvardia, 
Fuchsia.  We  do  not  recommend  the  young  amateur  to  make  so  large  a  se- 
lection, unless  several  windows  are  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  plant-growing, 
or  unless  the  selection  is  confined  mostly  to  one  plant  of  a  kind.  A  good 
selection  for  a  beginner  would  be  a  few  pots  of  Alyssum,  ^ignonnettc,  Lobe- 
lia, Geranium,  Primula,  Azalea,  Calla,  Cacti,  Coronilla,  Heliotrope,  Spirssa, 
Orange,  Lemon,  Petunia,  and  some  bulbs.  It  is  better  to  begin  in  a  small 
way  with  a  few  kinds  easily  grown,  and  to  increase  the  number  and  variety 
as  experience  and  skill  are  acquired. 

We  can  not,  of  course,  within  the  limits  of  a  single  article,  give  directions  i 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  plants  we  have  named ;  we  can  only  add  a  few  brief 
remarks  on  their  general  treatment.  One  of  the  most  important  things  to 
be  attended  to  is  watering  ;  the  plants  should  not  be  allowed  to  wilt  for  want 
of  water,  but  they  should  not  be  watered  till  the  surface  of  the  pot  becomes 
dry,  and  then  enough  should  be  given  to  go  entirely  through  the  ball  of 
earth.  The  plants  should  be  frequently  syringed  or  sprinkled  overhead,  and 
kept  clean,  and  free  from  dead  leaves.  Extreme  changes  of  temperature 
should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible  ;  a  moderately  low  temperature  is  to 
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be  preferred  in  a  room  to  a  high  one  ;  since,  in  the  absence  of  a  strong  and 
diffased  light,  too  much  warmth  will  cause  the  plants  to  grow  weak.  If  the 
windows  have  curtains,  they  should  be  kept  up  or  drawn  aside,  and  all 
the  sun  and  light  possible  admitted  to  the  plants  at  all  times  during  the  day. 
When  the  weather  is  mild,  the  window  may  be  thrown  up  for  a  while,  or  the 
top  sash  lowered  a  little.  During  very  cold  nights  the  table  may  be  moved 
to  the  middle  of  the  room  ;  and  if  the  plants  should  unfortunate!}''  get  frozen, 
darken  the  room  and  throw  eold  water  over  them  repeatedly  till  the  frost  is 
drawn  out,  and  then  expose  them  gradually  to  the  light.  In  this  way  we 
have  saved  plants  when  the  ball  of  earth  has  been  frozen  as  hard  as  a  brick. 
Room  plants  should  not  be  brought  into  the  house  till  the  nights  get  frosty, 
and  while  out  of  doors  they  should  have  a  sunny  exposure.  Insects  should 
be  looked  after,  and  destroyed  on  their  first  appearance  ;  a  little  attention  in 
this  way  will  keep  them  free  from  such  pests. 

It  has  been  objected  by  some  that  it  is  unhealthy  to  keep  plants  in  rooms ; 
but  their  arguments  lack  coherence  and  force,  and  we  are  compelled  to  record 
our  experience  against  the  position.  We  believe  them,  on  the  contrary,  to 
be  conducive  to  health,  not  only  by  their  soothing  and  cheerful  influence  on 
the  mind,  but  as  purifiers  of  the  air,  so  that  all  may  indulge  their  tastes 
without  the  least  apprehension  of  injury  to  their  health.  We  have  no  room 
for  an  argument  here,  but  we  believe  that  every  vegetable  physiologist  will 
sustain  our  position  ;  if  he  will  not,  then,  in  our  opinion,  he  has  something 
to  learn.  We  commend  room-plants  to  all  who  have  a  room  in  which  to  grow 
them,  and  especially  to  the  ladies,  who  are  necessarily  much  confined  to  the 
house  :  they  will  cheer  many  a  lonely  hour,  and  afford  balm  to  many  a  wound- 
ed heart.  The  world  can  not  seem  utterly  a  blank  while  the  love  of  flowers 
is  left  to  console  us. 


EXPERIENCE  versus  THEORY. 

BY   FOX   MEADOW. 

When  our  attention  is  attracted  to  the  pages  of  the  Horticulturist,  it  is 
either  from  a  love  of  knowing  how  the  beautiful  things  in  Nature  burst 
spontaneously  into  existence,  or  fostered  forward  by  the  scientific  hand  of 
man,  or  the  construction  and  execution  of  his  mechanical  powers.     In  either 
ease  it  ig  pleasing  and  interesting.    But  it  very  often  occurs  that  we  turn 
to  those  pages  for  something  that  materially  affects  our  own  individual  in- 
terests.   Perhaps  the  cultivation  of  some  very  delicate  and  choice  fruit ;  the 
formation  of  a  vine  border  on  or  over  a  peculiar  subsoil  ;  the  mode  of  prun- 
^^S  or  training  requisite  to  insure  fruit  from  certain  species  of  trees,  or  the 
best  design  for  some  horticultural  building.    Whatever  the  subject  may  be 
that  directly  affects  our  personal  interest,  we  anxiously  and  gladly  receive 
jt.  depending-  solely  upon  the  eflSciency,  practical  working,  utility,  adaptabil- 
ity for  an  ii^ended  purpose,  as  set  forth  by  the  author,  whoever  he  may  be, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  the  subject  he  introduces  to  the  public  is  his  own 
J  ndividu^i     nerience,  the  resuU  of  practice  worked  out  of  time.    This  is  what 
^®  mean  k    "Experience,"  and  what  all  who  talk  about  experience  should 
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For  instance,  take  a  man  who  has  been  working*  all  his  life  in  a  culinary 
garden,  (and  we  will  allow  him  to  have  a  good  deal  of  natural  ingenuity  ;) 
ask  him  to  design  for  you  a  mansion,  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  your 
large  family,  and  tell  him  the  house  must  combine  elegance  in  the  architec- 
tural design,  convenience,  ample  room,  and  for  a  certain  specified  sum  of 
money  it  must  be  built.  We  do  not  deny  the  impossibility  of  his  giving  3'ou  a 
very  pretty  plan  ;  but  suppose  we  put  this  pretty  plan  in  the  hands  of  one  of 
our  every  day  designing  architects,  would  he  not  at  once  say  within  himBelf, 
This  has  been  got  up  by  a  novice  f  This  man  can  design,  but  he  ban  bad  no 
experience  in  this  matter  ;  has  never  been  accustomed  to  live  in  a  house  of 
this  description,  or  he  certainly  never  would  have  made  so  many  gross  mis- 
takes. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  Horticulturist,  page  170,  we  have  a  perfect /ac 
simile  of  the  above.  Here  we  have  a  **  Design  for  a  range  of  0rap(*-H()U8es," 
by  Mr.  John  B.  Eaton,  Buffalo.  With  all  due  respect  to  that  gentleman,  we  feel 
it  our  bounden  duty  to  point  out  to  the  readers  of  the  Horticulturist  what 
we  consider  to  be,  in  our  humble  opinion,  grave  mistakes. 

The  plan  is  shown  in  the  Horticulturist,  combining  a  range  of  four  houses 
twenty  feet  wide,  with  the  total  length  of  the  four  measuring  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet.  Mr.  Eaton's  motive  in  designing  this  range  with  four 
wings  combined,  we  have  no  particular  objection  to ;  still  to  commercial 
ffrotoerSi  who,  from  necessity,  ought  to  obtain  the  very  perfection  of  fruit,  I 
should  by  no  means  recommend  it;  for  we  invariably  find  in  all  houses 
erected  on  the  curvilinear  principle,  that  the  vines  and  fruit  are  better  on 
one  side  of  the  house  than  on  the  other  ;  and  this  is  owing  to  the  direct  ac- 
tion of  light  or  the  sun's  rays.  You  will  also  find  that  where  curvilinear 
houses  run  east  and  west,  the  vines  will  start  into  growth  on  the  south  side 
long  before  those  on  the  north,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  border  on  the 
north  is  often  frozen  up  when  the  south  border  is  warm  and  vegetating. 
Again,  the  foliage  of  the  vines  on  the  south  side  of  the  house  so  much  shades 
those  on  the  opposite  side,  that  it  is  scarcely  ever  the  wood  of  the  latter  gets 
properly  ripened  ;  indeed,  1  may  safely  say,  never.  The  cardinal  error,  how- 
ever, is  in  the  arrangement  of  the  crops,  or  rather  forcing  the  crops.  Here 
we  have  the  house  marked  A  with  the  greatest  number  of  feet  of  pipe  in, 
and  designed  as  the  Jlrst  forcing-house,  placed  completely  north,  where  it  is 
subject  to  all  the  cold,  perishing  winds,  without  any  protection  whatever,  and 
even  the  boiler  and  entrance  to  it  with  the  same  objections.  I  should  have 
thought  that  a  man  having  any  experience  on  this  subject — that  had  ever  forced 
grapes,  even  one  year,  in  such  a  design  as  tliis — would  have  had  the  house 
marked  J?  the  first  forcing-house,  and  A  the  retarding-house.  Certainly  you 
could  retard  your  vines  better  in  a  house  where  the  glass  faces  east  and 
west,  than  in  that  of  D,  where  it  faces  the  south.  Another  point  is  gained 
if  J?  is  made  the  first  early,  which  is  a  considerable  item  in  forcing  ;  that  is, 
the  screen  or  protection  the  other  three  houses  provide.  It  will  make  a 
considerable  difference  in  a  heap  of  coals  whether  the  forcing-house  stands 
at  the  north  or  the  south  in  this  design.  It  strikes  me  very  forcibly,  that  in 
trying  to  force  the  house  marked  A,  the  winds  from  the  north  would  blow 
out  all  the  heat  yon  could  make  from  that  flow  and  return  pipe,  just  a  iittle 
faster  than  you  could  make  it  under  the  boiler. 

Glass  all  round  the  house,  Mr.  Eaton,  makes  a  very  poor  forcing-house, 

our  simple  opinion,  there  is  nothing  that  will  beat  the  old  leanrto  ; 
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if  you  think  it  is  requisite,  or  they  can  not  be  built  only  in  short  lengths, 
and  each  to  have  a  separate  fire,  you  will  find  that  at  least  around  New  York 
it  is  not  so  ;  for  we  have  houses  three  hundred  feet  long,  with  six  rows  of 
pipe,  which  are  heated  with  <me  boiler.  It  is  a  very  poor  boiler  (so  consid- 
ered now  in  New  York)  that  will  not  thoroughly  heat  the  water  in  a  thou- 
sand feet  of  pipe.  One  that  will  heat  four  or  five  hundred  feet  can  be  picked 
up  almost  any  where,  and  bought  as  old  iron.  I  honestly  believe  there  are 
no  better  boilers  in  the  world  than  are  manufactured  in  New  York.  And  yet, 
our  country  cousins  in  Philadelphia  could  scarcely  muster  a  dozen  common 
boilers  in  their  whole  city,  if  we  were  to  go  and  hunt  them  up  to-day.  I  sup- 
pose th^  reason  is,  they  don't  see  the  Horticulturist. 

Mr.  Eaton,  speaking  in  reference  to  the  propriety  of  placing  span-roofed  hou- 
ses at  C  and  x>  in  his  plan,  says,  **  It  may  be  thought  by  some  greatly  out  of 
rule,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  their  many  advantages  more  than  counterbalance 
the  partial  deprivation  of  sun  which  the  vines  on  the  northerly  sides  would 
experience,  and  which  would  be  somewhat  greater  than  in  a  lean-to  house  of 
less  width."  We  would  much  like  to  know  what  these  many  advantages  are 
to  the  commercial  man,  for  whom  this  design  is  intended. 

Mr.  Eaton  goes  on  to  say,  *'If  it  be  desirable  that  the  time  of  ripening  should 
be  nearly  equalized  through  the  whole  house,  it  is  not  difficult  to  select  ear- 
lier sorts  for  the  northerly  sides,  which  will  naturally  be  retarded  until  their 
maturity  nearly  corresponds  with  those  in  front ;  but  I  do  not  consider 
it  a  disadvantage  to  have  the  season  of  each  sort  prolonged  by  the  difi^erent 
exposures,  and  think  it  quite  feasible,  by  a  judicious  selection  of  varieties, 
to  cause  the  north  and  south  sides  of  those  two  houses  to  furnish  as  regular 
a  succession  of  each  sort,  as  if  they  were  grown  in  distinct  apartments."  This 
is  strange  advice  to  give  a  man  who  is  going  to  grow  grapes  for  market ; 
and  if  I  were  to  act  upon  such  advice,  after  waiting  for  three  or  four  years 
for  my  crop  of  grapes,  the  teat  of  this  experiment  would  unquestionably  be  my 
ruin.  Now,  to  settle  the  whole  question  on  this  point  at  once,  there  are  only 
two  varieties  of  grapes  that  are  worth  the  commercial  man^s  attention !  I 
say  it  emphatically,  there  are  only  two  kinds  of  grapes  that  will  pay  him  to 
tcSce  to  market,  and  these  must  be  in  number  one  condition.  The  two  varie- 
ties I  have  reference  to  are  Hamburghs  and  Muscats.  All  the  early  varieties 
Mr.  Eaton  has  reference  to,  such  as  all  the  Chasselas  and  Frontignan  class, 
with  the  whole  host  of  other  names,  for  a  commercial  man  to  plant,  would 
be  almost  as  bad  as  taking  money  out  of  his  pocket  and  throwing  it  into 
Lake  Erie,  at  Bufialo.  At  a  time  this  spring  when  Hamburghs  were  sell- 
ing in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  for  a  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per 
pound  wholesale,  the  Chasselas  varieties  sold  for  about  sixty  cents!  The 
man  who  intends  to  get  his  living  by  growing  and  selling  grapes,  must  real- 
ize a  given  number  of  pounds'  weight  from  every  vine,  and  each  pound  must 
bring  him  a  certain  price  in  order  to  pay  expenses  and  realize  an  interest  on 
his  capital  invested.  One  half  the  stories  told  about  grape-growing,  and 
gr^^e  paying,  are  nothing  more  than/atry  tales,  fit  only  to  be  told  by  those 
who  have  no  respect  for  truth. 

For  a  private  gentleman's  establishment,  who  may  be  pleased  with  a  toy, 
and  may  require  a  number  of  varieties,  in  order  to  tell  his  friends  how  many 
sorts  he  grows,  and  who  is  better  able  to  pay  for  experimenting,  whims,  and 
hobbies  than  the  man  who  is  necessitated  to  make  a  living  of  it,  we  have  no 
particular  objection  to  this  "cross-stick*^  plan  of  John  B.  Eaton,  Esq. 


[Fox  Meadow  is  a  veteran  grape-grower,  and  whatever  he  Bays  on  this 
subject  will  have  its  weight.    His  objections  to  Mr.  Eaton's  plan  of  forcing  , 
(at  least  so  far  as  the  latter  may  be  intended  for  commercial  men)  woold 
seem  to  be  well  taken,    Mr.  Eaton,  however,  may  have  something  to  say  in  I 
defence  of  his  plan.    Where  grapes  are  to  be  grown  for  pro6t,  economy 
must  be  studied  at  all  points  ;  and  this  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  discuss-  ' 
ing  the  subject.    It  is  now  attracting  so  much  attention,  that  a  good  deal  | 
more  may  be  said  profitably. — Ed.] 


WHAT  AND  WHERE,  FOR  EIGHT  MONTHS  IN  THE  YEAR,  IS  THE 

PLUM  CURCULIO  ? 


BT  TKRAGBAM,  NEW  HARMOXT,  IND. 

I  8UPP0SK  you  were  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  ij 
Farmer's  Club,  New  York,  July  16,  when  Mr.  Solon  Robinson  severely  cas-  ; 
tigated  an  inquirer  at  Dobbs's  Ferry,  for  ignorance  regarding  the  curculio.  { 
I  think  the  inquirer  excusable ;  for  I  read  statements  made  to  the  club,  I 
without  contradiction,  that  seem  to  display  quite  as  much  ignorance.  Very  I 
many  statements  put  forth  by  practical  men  in  the  club,  and  elsewhere,  are  { 
calculated  to  create  the  perplexity  experienced  by  the  inquirer  at  Dobbs's  '  i 
Ferry.  I ' 

Not  long  since  the  discussion  in  the  Farmer's  Club,  as  to  *' where  the 
curculio  goes  when  it  is  not  in  the  plum,"  made  me  wonder  if  any  of  the  , 
members  ever  read  an  entomological  book.  Many  practical  men  have  told  1 1 
us  to  tie  cloths  around  the  trunks  of  our  trees,  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  the  i , 
curculio  :  some  have  said,  "  tie  three  cloths,  and  you  will  find  the  cnrcnlios  in  | 
the  lowest  cloth  ;  you  may  find  some  in  the  second,  but  you  will  not  find  any  t  ^ 
in  the  top  cloth."  Is  not  this  calculated  to  make  people  believe  that  the  1 1 
creature  merely  crawls,  and  can  not  get  over  the  top  barrier  ?  I  know  that  j 
this  curculio,  like  many  other  insects,  hides  from  the  light  of  day,  and  that  ! 
a  cloth  close  by  saves  it  the  trouble  of  hiding  in  the  earth  or  in  crevices.  I  1 1 
place  cloths  in  the  crotches  of  my  trees,  look  into  them  every  morning,  and  I 
I  catch  not  only  many  curculios,  but  many  other  enemies  also,  |  ^ 

As  the  "pea-bug*'  is  a  curculio,  (differing  a  little  in  size,  shape,  and  color 
from  the  plum  curculio,)  and  its  history  is  open  to  every  one's  examination,    | 
it  may  best  explain,  by  comparison,  what  the  plum  curculio  is,  and  what  it  I , 
is  doing  when  not  in  our  plums.    I  suppose  that  all  interested  know  the    ' 
"  pea-bug ;"  well,  the  females  of  these  small  insects  lay  their  eggs  in  the  j  I 
pea  blossoms,  so  that  the  grubs  hatched  from  these  eggs  are  in  the  peas ;  '  | 
there  they  feed  until  they  have  grown  their  full  size,  which  is  at  about  the  j 
time  when  the  peas  are  ripe.    Open  a  pea  then,  and  you  will  find  a  grub  ;  { 
open  another  pea,,  of  the  same  crop,  a  little  later,  and  you  will  find,  not  a    I 
grub,  but  a  soft*  pulpy,  light  colored  insect,  of  quite  a  different  form,  "a    I 
bug"  in  shape,  though  probably  deficient  of  wings  and  wing-cases  ;  it  has  ' , 
th^n  done  feeding.    Open  another  pea,  of  the  same  crop,  at  a  still  later  | , 
period,  and  you  will  find  the  perfect  "pea-bug,"  dark-colored,  with  horny  | 
wing-cases,  and,  underneath  these,  the  wings  with  which  it  files.    Just  such 

change  is  undergone  by  the  plum  curculio. 

large  variety  of  insects,  when  they  have  done  feeding,  which  is  when 
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they  have  attained  their  full  grub  size,  go  into  the  earth,  or  remain  in  the 
earth,  (if  that  be  their  feeding  place  ;)  there  thej^  abide  in  a  state  of  ap- 
parent torpor,  while  the  change  which  converts  tfiem  to  the  perfect  insect 
goes  on.    They  will  remain  in  that  state  for  many  months. 

We  find  that  the  "pea-bug,"  though  it  has  done  feeding  in  June,  remains 
in  the  pea  until  March  or  April.  Some  precocious  bugs  escape  before  we 
pack  up  our  peas,  but  this  is  not  the  rule. 

The  plum  curculio  lays  its  eggs  in  the  young  fruit ;  they  produce  grubs, 
which  feed  until  fully  grown,  at  about  which  time  the  plum  drops  to  the  ground, 
or  the  grub  drops  ;  the  grub  enters  the  earth,  and  there  goes  through  its 
necessitated  changes,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  remains  in  the  earth  until  the 
next  spring,  when  plums  and  cherries  are  ready  to  receive  its  fatal  mark. 
The  creature  is  kept  in  the  earth,  first,  by  the  time  required  to  perfect  its 
form  and  strength,  and  next,  by  uncongenial  weather. 

Of  some  kinds  of  insects  there  are  several  generations  in  the  year ;  there 
may  be  sometimes  an  exceptional  second  brood  of  the  pea  and  plum  cur- 
culioB ;  but  I  believe  that  such,  even  if  they  deposit  eggs,  will  not  have 
descendants  to  inherit  their  ill  fame. 

I  find  a  conjecture  in  a  "Patent  Office  Report,"  that  the  pea  curculio  may, 
when  it  can  not  escape  from  where  the  peas  are  confined,  in  sacks,  &c.,  re- 
turn to  its  pea  to  feed  ;  but  the  pea  is  not  the  food  of  the  perfect  insect ;  it, 
like  a  large  number  of  its  near  relations,  and  like,  perhaps,  the  greater 
number  of  insects  of  other  orders,  remains  without  feeding  for  the  longest 
portion  of  its  existence.  When  peas  are  left  on  the  ground,  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe  that  the  mature  curculio,  finding  too  few  things  congenial  to  it 
above  ground  at  that  season,  retires  to  the  earth,  until  blossoms  and  pairing 
time  give  it  food  and  occupation. 

[We  are  obliged  to  "  Teragram"  for  her  clear  and  common  sense  remarks 
on  the  curculio.  We  were  present  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  and  thought 
the  rebuke  quite  too  severe.  Why  should  we  deal  so  hardly  with  the  seeker 
for  truth,  and  pass  over  in  silence  equally  culpable  ignorance  in  professedly 
scientific  men  ?  We  would  at  all  times  rather  say  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment than  dampen  enthusiasm  by  too  harsh  a  censure.  It  seems  that  the 
individual  alluded  to  was  only  just  entering  upon  the  pursuit  of  fruit-grow- 
ing, and  his  inquiries  should  not  have  caused  more  surprise  than  the  as- 
sertion recently  made  by  a  learned  entomologist,  who  has  made  the  curculio 
a  special  study,  that  "  but  one  slit  is  made  upon  a  fruit ;"  for  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  see  two  or  more.  One  thing  is  certain — the  curculio  is  a 
winged  insect ;  hence  tying  *'  cloths"  and  '*  tin  pans"  around  the  body  of 
the  tree  will  do  no  more  good  than  attaching  them  to  any  other  part  of  the 
tree.  In  all  such  cases  they  are  useful  to  the  extent  and  in  the  way  described 
by  Tcragram,  and  in  no  other.  There  have  been  many  different  modes 
proposed  for  destroying  the  curculio,  and  these  have  been  applied  with  more 
or  less  success  ;  but  we  can  entertain  little  hope  of  the  extirpation  of  the 
curculio  evil  until  remedies  shall  be  persistently  applied  as  preventives  and 
not  as  cures.  In  regard  to  the  "  pea-bug,"  the  number  is  increasing  every 
year.  We  have  observed  the  changes  noted  by  Teragram,  and  have  been 
the  innocent  means  of  destroying  the  **  taste''  of  some  of  our  friends  for 
peas  ;  they  will  not  eat  them,  except  the  first  pickings  of  an  early  crop,  on 
account  of  the  *'grub."  From  what  we  have  seen  of  the  curculio,  we  are 
led  to  believe,  that  on  dropping  it  seeks  refuge  in  the  ground,  where  it  under- 
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goes  its  changes,  and  in  a  few  weeks  comes  forth  a  perfect  insect;  daring 
the  winter  it  remains  torpid,  seeking  shelter  wherever  it  cau  find  it. 
Professor  Fitch,  we  understand,  claims  to  have  lately  discovered  an  ichncn- 
men  which  destroys  thecnrculio.  We  hope  this  is  true,  but  can  not  under- 
stand how  an  ichneumon  can  accomplish  so  desirable  a  consummation  in 
the  case  of  the  curculio.  We  have  the  curculio  at  this  moment  in  all  tite 
stages  of  its  transformation,  from  the  pupa  to  the  winged  insect,  all  alive. 
We  shall  continue  our  investigations  with  the  hope  of  being  able,  hereafter, 
to  throw  some  new  light  on  the  subject.  Since  the  above  was  written,  we 
have  had  a  call  from  Dr.  Timble,  who  has  also  been  very  attentive  to  the 
"  little  Turk,"  with  results  similar  to  our  own.  He  has  promised  us  an 
account  of  his  investigations  when  completed,  which  will  prove  to  be  very 
interesting. — Ed.] 


WINE    AND    TEMPERANCE. 

BT   X. 

I  AM  glad  to  observe  that  this  subject  is  likely  to  receive  some  considera- 
tion from  horticulturists.  All  I  ask  is,  that  the  truth  may  be  met,  and  duly 
weighed.  So  far,  we  have  had  nearly  every  thing  on  one  side.  The  use  of 
wine,  as  a  remedy  for  intemperance,  has  been  recommended  by  many  promi- 
nent cultivators  and  most  of  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  papers,  while 
scarcely  one  has  uttered  a  sentence  by  way  of  objection.  At  one  of  the  ses- 
sions of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  a  member  delivered  a  stirring 
eulogy  on  the  manufacture  of  American  wine,  with  a  strong  recommendation 
of  its  general  use,  to  which  the  worthy  President  responded  with  an  emphatic 
'^Amen  \"  and  several  other  remarks  were  made  of  a  similar  tendency,  no  one 
objecting  to  the  course  of  the  discussion;  but  as  soon  as  adverse  remarks  were 
made,  members  sprung  to  their  feet^  with  the  exclamation,  "  We  must  not  al- 
low this  discussion,  it  is  out  of  place  here  I*'  and  it  was  immediately  stopped. 
Perhaps  the  only  mistake  was  in  beginning  it.  All  that  is  asked  for  at  pres- 
ent is  fair  play.  The  eulogists  for  wine-drinking  have  had  it  very  much 
their  own  way  ;  possibly  because  those  with  different  views  have  not  volun- 
tarily spoken.     If  so,  some  of  ns  will  endeavor  to  make  amends. 

I  differ  a  little  from  the  author  of  the  communication  in  the  last  number  of 
the  IIoRTicuLTCTRisT.  He  quotes  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures — alludes  to  the  in- 
junction of  Paul  to  Timothy,  to  "use  a  little  wine  for  thy  stomach's  sake,  and 
thine  often  infirmities."  Now  we  must  be  candid  and  fair,  and  look  at  the  cir- 
cumstances. Timothy  was  ill,  but  still  he  used  only  "  water" — would  not  drink 
even  a  *Mittle"  wine,  and  that  for  medicine,  until  it  was  urged  upon  him  by 
an  inspired  apostle.  If  none  of  us  go  further  than  this,  we  shall  never  con- 
sume it  very  largely.  Why  are  the  results  of  wine  sometimes  denounced  in 
Scripture,  as  '*woe,  sorrow,  babblings,  wounds  without  cause,  and  redness 
of  eyes,"  and  we  are  cautioned  not  even  to  "  look  upon  it  when  it  is  red, 
when  it  moveth  itself  aright,"  (ferments  or  sparkles,)  and  in  other  places  it 
is  commended  ?  Doubtless  there  was  more  than  one  kind,  the  alcoholic  and 
the  non-alcoholic.  It  is  so  at  the  East  at  the  present  day,  as  I  am  informed. 
But  whether  so  or  fiot,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  evils  of  intemperance 
have  been  so  greatly  increased  by  means  of  distillation,  that  wine,  that  so 
often  leads  the  way  and  prepares  the  appetite  for  stronger  spirits,  is  far 
more  dangerous  now  than  at  an  early  period  of  the  world's  history. 


WINB  AND  TKHPEBANCE. 


I  did  not  intend  to  have  said  much  on  the  connection  of  the  Scriptsres 
with  this  subject,  but  I  hope  to  be  excused  for  mentioning  one  other  injunc- 
tion, of  universal  application  to  all  practices  which  indirectly  injure  others. 
**  Wherefore,  ifme€U  make  my  brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  flesh  while  the 
world  standeth,  lest  I  make  my  brother  to  offend  ;"  or,  applied  more  particu- 
larly, "If  wine-drinking  leads  one  brother  in  a  hundred  to  be  a  drunkard,  I 
will  drink  no  wine  while  the  world  standeth,  lest  an  example  might  lead 
my  brother  to  this  dreadful  practice." 

Now,  to  come  to  wine-drinking  France.  We  have  two  kinds  of  testimony 
from  those  who  have  visited  that  country.  The  witnesses  are  those  who  saw 
the  evil,  and  those  who  did  not  Now,  in  all  candor,  are  not  the  latter  class 
like  the  Hibernian,  who  denied,  in  court,  having  stolen  the  axe  ?  "  But," 
says  the  judge,  **  here  are  two  witnesses  that  say  they  saw  you  take  it." 
."  Viry  will,"  said  the  prisoner,  "  an*  I  can  bring  twinty  witnesses  that  didn^t 
see  me  take  it." 

According  to  recent  testimony  on  the  subject  before  Parliament,  the  wine 
usually  sold  contains  10  to  40  per  cent,  alcohol.  Brande,  in  1813,  found 
"raisin  wine  "to  contain  26  per  cent.;  port,  25  per  cent;  sherry,  19  per 
cent;  Madeira,  22,  and  claret,  17  per  cent  of  alcohol.  Now,  I  ask  how  such 
drinks  as  these  can  bo  used  as  a  common  beverage,  to  prevent  intemperance  f 
Is  it  possible  for  everybody  to  drink  daily  of  such  large  portions  of  alcohol, 
without  many  acquiring  a  strong  appetite  for  it  ?  The  thing  is  impossible  1 
We  might  as  well  propose  to  set  fire  daily  to  some  of  our  dwellings  in  the 
city,  in  order  to  prevent  a  conflagration.  According  to  Brande,  brandy, 
rum,  and  Irish  whisky,  contain  each  53  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  and  gin  51  per 
cent.  Can  any  one  inform  me  in  what  way  it  will  be  safer  to  drink  two 
pints  of  port  wine,  containing  over  two  gills  of  pure  alcohol,  or  one  pint  of 
Irish  whisky,  or  brandy,  also  containing  two  gills  of  pure  alcohol  ?  I  can 
not  split  hairs  with  sufficient  skill  to  point  out  the  difference. 

Knowing  these  facts,  I  should  not  wish,  for  my  own  convincement,  to  bear 
testimony  whether  a  people  can  drink  wine  as  a  common  beverage,  and  re- 
main a  temperate  people.  The  cause  must  have  its  effect,  as  sure  as  water 
will  run  down  a  hill  ;  and,  if  facts  are  only  investigated  thoroughly,  not  su- 
perficially, no  other  results,  it  appears  to  me,  can  possibly  be  reached  than 
those  startling  ones  mentioned  in  the  last  number  of  the  Horticulturist.  Al- 
low me  to  add  a  few,  which  I  derive  from  a  recent  letter  of  a  distinguished 
American  gentleman,  who  is  not  regarded  by  many  of  his  friends  as  very 
ultra  on  the  temperance  question.  He  says  that,  when  recently  in  Paris,  a 
wine-merchant  directed  him  to  one  of  the  many  hidden  places  where  he  could 
see  the  effects  of  wine-drinking.    The  following  is  his  description: 

"  At  the  lowest,  five  hundred  persons  had  already  assembled,  and  the  peo- 
ple were  flocking  there  in  droves  ;  men,  women,  and  children,  whole  families, 
young  girls  alone,  boys  alone,  taking  their  seats  at  tables  ;  a  mother  with 
an  infant  in  her  arms  came  reeling  up  to  one  of  the  tables. 

"  It  was  an  immense  establishment,  occupying  three  sides  of  a  square, 
and  rapidly  filling  with  wine  votaries.  I  saw  hundreds  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation, to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  All,  or  nearly  all,  had  wine  before 
them.  This  place  was  considered  a  rather  respectable  wine-shop.  My 
guide  then  took  me  to  another  establishment  not  ten  minutes'  ride  from  the 
emperor's  palace.  The  scene  here  beggars  description.  I  found  myself  in 
a  narrow  lane,  filled  with  men  and  women  of  the  lowest  grade.     •    *    "    " 
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I  then  entered  into  the  oater  room  of  the  establishment,  which  was  fall  of 
the  most  degraded  human  beings  I  ever  beheld,  drinking  wine,  and  talking* 
in  loud  voices.  The  cabman  informed  me  he  had  often  seen  here  eighty  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  lying  drunk  at  a  time.  They  remained  there  till  the 
fumee  passed  off;  for^  if  found  drunk  in  the  streets^  the  police  took  them  in 
charge,  I  was  told  there  were  hundreds  of  such  places  in  Paris.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  emperor  has  more  to  fear  from  the  wine-shops  than  all  other 
sources  united.  They  furnish  the  material  for  riot  and  revolution,  and  the 
wine  drank  in  them  is  the  stimulant  to  every  vice.  Americans  and  others 
visiting  the  fashionable  walks  of  Paris  and  other  continental  cities,  seeing 
but  few  staggering  men  in  the  streets,  honestly  suppose  that  wine  countries 
are,  in  a  great  measure,  free  from  the  vice  of  intemperance  ;  but  it  is  a  great 
mistake." 


RUSTIC    ARBOR. 


DESIGNS  IN  RURAL  ARCHITECTURE.-No.  5.-RURAL  OUT-BUILDINGS. 

BT  GEO.  E.  HARNET,  LYNN,  MASS. 

There  is  nothing  which  serves  so  well  to  give  an  air  of  finish  to  a  country 
place — be  it  large  or  small — as  the  introduction  here  and  there,  wherever  a 
suitable  place  oflRprs  itself — either  in  some  sly,  out-of-the-way  corner,  or  at 
the  termination  of  a  long  footpath — of  cozy,  vine-embowered  summer-houses 
and  inviting  rustic  seats  ;  of  pleasant  observatories  wherever  a  good  view 
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may  be  had  ;  rustic  play-houses  for  the  children,  and  ornamental  flower-vases. 
In  fact,  any  sort  of  rustic  structure  is  a  pleasing  addition  to  the  grounds, 
especially  if  fragrant  with  overrunning  vines,  and  half  hid  among  trees  and 
shrubbery. 

The  designs  which  we  offer  at  this  time  are  specimens  of  this  class  of 
buildings,  and  comprise  views  of  two  summer-houses,  an  observatory,  and  a 
pump  or  well-house. 

No.  I  is  a  Rustic  Arbor,  to  be  built  of  rough,  untrimmed  sticks  of  white 
oak  or  red  cedar.  The  principal  sticks  should  be  selected  from  three  to  four 
inches  in  diameter,  and  as  nearly  straight  as  possible  ;  these  are  to  be  used 
for  posts,  plates,  girders,  and  principal  rafters.  The  rest,  forming  the  orna- 
mental work,  may  be  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  diameter.    The  roof 
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is  to  be  covered  with  bark,  put  on  in  the  overlap  manner,  the  same  as  shin- 
gles. Seats  arc  built  around  the  inside,  and  a  table  in  the  centre,  all  of  the 
same  stock. 

No.  2  is  an  octagon  Suramer-HOuse,  requiring  more  of  the  carpenter's  skill 
in  its  construction  than  No.  1.  The  roof  curves  up  as  shown  in  the  view, 
and  is  covered  with  ornamental  shingles.  One  of  the  sides  of  the  octagon 
forms  the  entrance  ;  the  rest  are  fitted  with  blinds,  which  rise  and  fall  by 
means  of  pulleys,  forming  by  this  means  either  a  close  or  an  open  arbor, 
has  a  seat  around  the  inside  like  No.  1,  and  a  couple  of  movable  tables 


NOTES  UPON  THE  HOLLYHOCK,  WITH  A  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST. 

BT  DANUL   BARKER, 
Omrdmer  to  B.  K.  BUm,  Springfield,  llMt. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  a  steady  progress  in  the  Hollyhock  in  the 
form  of  flower,  size,  and  texture  of  petals,  as  well  as  in  color.  The  great 
attention  which  has  been  devoted  to  this  plant  by  such  eminent  floristH  as 
Chater,  Turner,  Paul,  and  others  in  England,  has  been  rewarded  by  the  pro- 
duction of  such  beautiful  varieties  as  leave  but  little  to  be  desired.  The 
new  varieties  of  the  last  few  years  possess  much  excellence  above  those  of 
an  early  date,  not  only  in  the  form  and  outline  of  the  flower,  but  in  size  and 
color,  and  in  the  length  of  spike. 

Scarcely  any  flower  is  more  attractive  in  the  flower-garden  than  well- 
grown  specimens  of  the  improved  varieties  of  Hollyhock  ;  the  abundance  of 
their  bloom,  and  the  beautiful  and  brilliant  shades  of  color,  combine  to  render 
them  universal  favorites  for  the  decoration  of  the  lawn,  shrubbery,  and 
flower-garden.  A  well-grown  plant,  of  from  four  to  six  feet  high,  when  in 
bloom,  presents  a  blaze  of  beauty  which  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other  plant 
in  the  garden. 

I  now  propose  to  enter  upon  what  would  doubtless  prove  both  a  thankless 
and  invidious  task  if  undertaken  in  any  other  than  a  spirit  of  integrity  and 
honesty  of  purpose,  viz.,  the  investigation  of  the  claims  of  a  few  of  the  best 
of  upwards  of  eighty  of  the  finest  varieties  raised  in  Europe,  and  now  flow- 
ering (Aup^ust  1st)  in  magnificent  condition  at  this  establishment. 

Black  Prince — (The  best  of  its  class). — Nearly  black  ;  a  fine,  large,  and 
full  flower,  very  attractive. 

Brennua. — Rosy  crimson  ;  a  beautiful  large  full  flower,  with*  good  guard 
petal  and  excellent  spike. 

Beauty  of  Walden. — A  beautiful  Boft  rosy  pink,  with  excellent  guard 
petal,  spike  close,  and  free  habit 

Canary* — Fine  light  yellow  ;  flower  full  and  very  compact ;  habit  good. 
(New.) 

Beauty  of  Beechwood. — Dark  rosy  crimson  ;  large,  full,  and  very  double  ; 
one  of  the  finest  varieties  yet  sent  out.     (New.) 

Comet — Ruby  red  ;  flowers  full  and  very  fine. 

Ducheee  of  Sutherland. — A  beautiful  bright  rose ;  a  noble  flower ;  spike 
close  and  habit  free. 

Mtza, — Light  pink  ;  compact  and  full. 

JSoa. — A  beautiful  flower;  delicate  peach  color;  centre  fine  and  very 
round. 

Felicia. — ^Light  amethyst ;  a  large  full  flower,  with  broad  guard  petals  ; 
habit  excellent. 

Figaro. — A  beautiful  mottled  variety;  flower  very  full,  and  fine  spike; 
close  and  extra  habit. 

General  Bern. — Fine  bright  scarlet ;  flower  very  large  and  full ;  one  of 
the  very  best  of  tlie  high-colored  varieties. 

J3bn.  Mrs.  Ashley. — Rosy  carmine  ;  flower  large  and  double  ;  spike  very 
compact. 

Zwasy.— Delicate  rosy  pink  ;  fine  form  and  excellent  habit. 
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Lady  WilUyughhy  d^Bresby. — Creamy  white ;  form  and  substance  very 
fine  ;  an  excellent  variety. 

Lemonade  Improved. — A  clear  bright  lemon  ;  a  distinct  and  fine  variety  ; 
indispensable  in  a  collection. 

Mr,  Seeley, — Shaded  salmon  ;  a  very  fine  flower,  with  broad  guard  petals ; 
an  excellent  variety. 

Mrs,  Foster. — Soft  bright  pink  ;  large,  full,  and  very  double. 

Pourpre  de  Tyre. — A  rich  dark  purple  ;  a  noble  and  excellent  variety. 

Fink  Perfection. — Clear  rosy  pink  ;  large  full  flower,  with  broad  guard 
petals  ;  a  distinct  and  beautiful  variety. 

Penelope. — A  beautiful  deep  rose  ;  large,  full,  and  very  double. 

Magician. — Bright  cherry  ;  flowers  very  full,  with  good  broad  guard 
petal  ;  spike  extra  fine  ;  a  novel  and  beautiful  variety. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell. — Dark  red  ;  very  large  and  full ;  an  excellent 
variety. 

Saturn — Bronzy  yellow  ;  a  fine  distinct  variety. 

Sceptre  d*  Or. — Golden  saffron  ;  medium  size,  very  double  ;  an  attractive 
variety. 

[The  improved  Hollyhock  is  a  noble  flower,  and  should  be  more  commonly 
grown.  We  have  seen  some  of  the  above  kinds,  and  know  them  to  be  very 
beautiful.  Mr.  Barker's  article  would  have  been  more  complete  if  he  had 
added  a  few  words  on  cultivation.  Perhaps  he  will  do  so  yet.  New  varieties 
are  obtained  from  seed,  and  prized  kinds  arc  propagated  by  cuttings  and  by 
division  of  the  roots. — Ed.] 


LANDSCAPE    A  D  0  RN  M  E  N  T.— N  o.   III. 

BY   GEO.    S.   WOODWARD, 
Civil  and  Landscape  Engineer,  29  Broadway,  New  York. 

Ornamental  planting,  artistically  considered,  is  a  grade  of  landscape 
adornment  but  seldom  attempted,  but  it  is  one  that  should  receive  attention 
in  the  present  condition  of  landscape  art,  an  art  that  is  rapidly  winning  its 
way  to  every  rural  home  of  taste  and  refinement.  True  art,  when  used  in 
beautifying  a  country  estate,  will  not  consent  to  an  indiscriminate  and  mean- 
ingless jumble  of  trees  and  shrubs,  but  will  take  advantage  of  the  many 
varied  and  striking  effects  of  color,  form,  light,  shadow,  aerial  and  linear 
perspective,  and  other  appliances  of  high  art,  which,  with  all  their  combi- 
nations, go  to  make  up  resources  for  composition  that  are  inexhaustible. 

A  group  of  trees  all  of  the  same  kind  is  tame  and  uninteresting,  and  no 
one  would  plant  in  this  manner,  if  he  understood  art.  A  group  is  more  at- 
tractive if  variety  is  a  prominent  feature ;  not  only  variety  as  regards  form, 
but  variety  in  color,  and  variety  in  form  of  that  color.  If  we  study  natural 
scenery,  we  see  no  sameness  of  color ;  the  grass  at  our  feet  is  a  positive 
green,  that  in  the  middle  distance  is  a  negative  green,  and  th%t  in  the  far 
distance  is  purple  or  grey ;  every  advance  towards  distance  from  the  point  of 
observation  neutralizes  the  positive  colors  of  the  foreground.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  separate  the  colors  and  sizes  of  trees,  and  plant  them  to  produce 
the  same  aerial  perspective  effects  shown  in  nature  ;  thatis,  to  take  advan- 1 
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tage  of  the  hint  nature  gives,  and  plant  so  that  the  eye  runs  off  from  color 
to  color,  and  from  point  to  point,  until  it  gets  the  distant  view. 

Suppose  we  wish  to  plant  a  vista,  and  have  it  end  with  a  distant  view  of 
the  Hudson :  the  frame  for  this  little  cabinet  piece  is  to  be  on  our  own 
grounds,  the  view  to  be  seen  from  only  one  point,  perhaps  our  library  win- 
dow :  in  the  foreground  we  plant  the  tallest  and  most  positively  colored 
trees,  warm  bright  greens ;  beyond  these,  approaching  each  other  and  dimin- 
ishing in  size,  we  introduce  masses  of  trees  of  a  negative  tone  of  color, 
using  several  species  in  each  mass,  then  continue  with  group  after  group  to 
run  down  the  tones  of  color,  until  you  terminate  with  the  coldest  and  most 
negative,  and  nature  then  continues  her  regular  graduations  far  off  to  the  fi- 
nal distance  ;  the  reverse  of  this  has  a  contrary  effect,  and,  judiciously  used, 
one  may  widen  out  and  narrow  up  an  estate,  and  produce  many  curious 
effects. 

Perfect  familiarity  with  the  adaptation*  resources,  and  combinations  of 
color,  should  be  an  acquisition  of  every  Landscape  Artist,  if  artistic  and 
beautiful  effects  are  to  be  produced,  and  this  knowledge  of  color  can  be  ac- 
quired at  the  easel  in  the  same  manner  as  the  landscape  painter  acquires 
it.  With  the  rural  artist  there  must  cease  to  be  experiments ;  there  must  be 
no  guess-work,  nothing  to  be  done  a  second  time,  and  withal  a  system  of 
economy  in  his  operations,  the  results  of  which  will  illustrate  the  fact  that 
High  Art  in  landscape  operations  is  not  only  far  more  beautiful  and  satis- 
factory, but  its  economy  recommends  it  strongly  in  advance  of  any  experi- 
mental system  that  has  yet  been  devised. 

Groups  or  masses  of  trees  should  be  composed  of  different  varieties  ;  wc 
would  not,  however,  select  ten  varieties,  and  form  every  group  of  these  ten, 
but  by  combining  size,  form,  color,  etc.,  we  increase  our  resources  for  variety 
a  thousand  fold.  He  who  plants  groups  with  one  kind  of  trees,  ends  his  va- 
rieties with  the  number  of  different  species  of  trees  ;  but  he  who  introduces 
form,  size,  color,  light,  shadow,  relief,  aerial  perspective,  etc.,  can  produce 
endless  and  beautiful  changes. 

A  group  of  a  single  species  of  tree  lacks  art ;  but  bring  out  the  deciduous 
Cypress  in  strong  relief  against  the  Scotch  Pine,  and  you  have  an  effect  that 
will  command  attention  ;  then  carry  the  Pine  into  the  distance,  and  interpo- 
late the  colors  that  graduate  between  it  and  the  Cypress,  and  in  an  artist's 
hands  there  is  the  material  for  much  that  is  attractive.  We  advocate  bold 
effects,  strong  contrasts,  strong  lights,  and  heavy  shadows,  but  we  want  the 
material  for  such  effectis,  not  the  monotony  unavoidable  by  the  repetition  of 
a  single  species  of  tree  and  a  single  color.  By  a  process  of  this  kind,  one  is 
enabled  to  multiply  masses,  groups,  belts,  vistas,  avenues,  etc.,  ad  infinitum, 
and  avoid  understandingly  any  repetition.  We  are  well  aware  that  a 
distinguished  author  on  landscape  gardening  advocates  the  planting  of 
groups,  by  using  single  varieties  of  trees,  and  for  this  reason.  Eight  kinds 
of  trees  occupying  the -same  position  in  eight  groups,  would  produce  eight 
groups  exactly  alike,  while  if  each  group  were  composed  of  one  of  the  eight 
varieties  of  trees,  there  would  be  eight  groups  entirely  different ;  but  there 
is  nothing  arbitrary  in  the  form  of  the  group,  nor  the  height,  nor  color,  nor  | 
are  we  confined  to  any  particular  number,  sizes,  shapes,  or  varieties  of  trees,  i 
but  we  have  an  endless  variety  of  conditions  that  admit  of  an  endless  va-  I 
riety  of  change.  Eight  notes  in  music  exactly  similar  yield  no  variety  ;  the 
notes  of  the  scale  produce  a  never-ending  charm. 
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In  the  arrangement  of  groups  the  principles  of  aerial  perspective  can  be 
introduced  with  fine  effect,  and  each  variety  or  color  of  tree  brought  out  in 
strong  relief  against  the  one  behind  it,  while  at  the  same  time  appearance  of 
size  and  extent  is  conveyed,  which  docs  not  really  exist. 

•*  Where  to  the  eye  three  well-marked  distances 
Spread  their  peculiar  coloring,  vivid  green, 
Warm  brown,  and  black  opake  the  foreground  bears 
(Conspicuous:  sober  olive  coldly  marks 
The  second  distance ;  thence  the  third  declines 
In  softer  blue,  or,  lessening  still,  is  lost 
In  fainted  purple.    When  thy  taste  is  caird 
To  deck  a  scene  where  nature^s  self  presents 
All  these  distinct  gradations,  then  rejoice 
As  does  the  Painter,  and  like  him  apply 
Thy  colors ;  plant  thou  on  each  separate  part 
Its  proper  foliage." 

To  illustrate  the  effects  that  may  be  produced  by  groups,  let  us  study  a 
view  up  or  down  the  Hudson,  or  any  fine  river  with  projecting  headlands; 
we  see  the  atmospheric  changes  of  color  more  decided  ;  that  is,  the  eye  is  not 
led  off  imperceptibly  from  the  positive  foreground  colors  to  the  negative 
tints  of  distance,  but  we  skip  from  one  to  the  other,  and  in  this  manner  see 
each  headland  grow  more  negative  in  color  as  its  distance  increases.  An 
unpractised  or  an  uneducated  eye  sees  no  different  tones  of  the  same  color 
in  a  broad  landscape  view,  but  we  all  know  that  distant  hills,  mountains,  or 
shores  appear  near  by  or  far  off  in  the  atmospheric  changes  that  take  place 
between  a  warm  bright  yellow  sunlight,  and  a  dull  grey  cloudy  morning. 
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LATE     CHERRIES. 

BY  JOHN  B.  BATON,  BUFFALO. 

The  cherry  season  began  with  me  this  year  on  the  14th  of  June,  with  the 
Early  Purple  Guigne,  just  a  week  in  advance  of  the  earliest  date  at  which 
I  remember  ever  to  have  had  ripe  cherries.  Belle  d'Orleans  was  probably 
ripe  about  the  same  time,  but  was  accidentally  overlooked  until  several  days 
afterwards.  In  view  of  the  uncommon  earliness  of  the  season,  the  4th  of 
July,  instead  of  being,  as  usual,  the  height  of  the  cherry  season,  (or  even, 
in  some  years,  the  very  beginning  of  it,)  became  a  sort  of  starting-point 
from  which  to  reckon  late  varieties.  Those  ripening  with  me  after  that  date 
were,  Morello  and  Royal  Duke,  on  the  5th  ;  Sweet  Montmorency  and  Spar- 
hawk's  Honey,  (the  latter  doubtful,)  on  the  7th  ;  Flemish,  10th  ;  Tradescant's 
Black  Heart,  12th  ;  Archduke,  14th  ;  Late  Duke  and  Belle  Magnifique,  20th. 
(My  Late  Duke  is  undoubtedly  Belle  Magnifique.) 

On  the  24th,  the  following  were  exhibited  before  the  Buffalo  Horticultural 
Society  :  Archduke,  Buttner's  Yellow,  Sweet  Montmorency,  May  Duke,  and 
Belle  Magnifique,  most  of  them  in  good  preservation  ;  but,  except  the  May 
Duke,  none  of  the  highest  quality.  This  latter  sort  I  esteem  the  most  valu- 
able for  all  purposes  of  all  that  I  grow,  (over  thirty  varieties.)  It  began  to 
ripen  this  year — as  it  has  also  done  before — on  the  2 2d  of  June,  and  there 
are  some  still  hanging  upon  the  trees  to-day,  (July  28th.)  Three  days  since 
I  gathered  a  small  quantity,  of  which  the  flavor  was  exceedingly  rich.     Its 
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very  peculiar  habit  of  ripening  by  installments — somn  branches,  or  eren 
trees,  being  a  fortnight  or  more  later  than  others — gives  it  a  longer  season 
than  any  other  sort  that  I  know.  We  have  some  trees,  indeed,  which  seem 
to  differ  a  little  in  a  few  particulars  from  the  others,  for  with  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  May  Duke,  their  fruit  is  usually  rather  more  heart- 
shaped,  a  little  firmer-fleshed,  and  slightly  later.  This  I  have  before  men- 
tioned as  Late  May  Duke.  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  yet  of  its  being  a  distinct 
sort,  but  incline  to  that  opinion. 

Sweet  Montmorency  was  rather  better  than  last  year,  very  sweet,  jaicy, 
and  of  pretty  fair  quality,  when  very  ripe,  but  quite  too  small  to  be  valuable ; 
with  high  cultivation,  which  I  did  not  give  it,  it  may  prove  of  more  value. 
Belle  Magnifique  is  very  handsome  and  large,  but  entirely  too  acid  to  be 
palatable.  Royal  Duke  pleases  me  much  ;  it  was  this  season  quite  large, 
(larger  than  May  Duke,  to  which  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance,)  and  of  a 
rich,  although  rather  acid,  flavor.  Of  the  several  other  varieties  above 
named,  I  entertain  but  a  poor  opinion,  not  deeming  either  of  them  worth 
growing. 


WILD  DELAWARE  GRAPES.— NOT  HARD  TO  TAKE. 

BY  J.    B.   OARBEB,   COLUMBIA,    PA. 

Although  a  subscriber,  and  a  reader  too,  of  the  Horticulturist,  for  many 
years,  I  have  rarely  intruded  on  its  pages  with  any  of  my  thoughts,  well 
knowing  that  others  could  furnish  matter  of  more  interest  to  its  readers. 
Now,  however,  as  a  direct  question  has  been  thrust  at  me,  I  crave  a  corner 
in  its  valuable  pages,  to  be  heard  in  response. 

In  the  August  number,  p.  371,  your  "Buffalonian  Reviewer,"  quoting 
from  p.  524  of  last  vol.,  ''Delaware  grapes  found  in  three  different  loca- 
tions in  a  wild  state,"  says,  "  This  is  pretty  strong  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
American  origin  of  this  fine  fruit,"  and  asks,  "  Does  the  opposing  party  give 
it  up  yet?"  No,  sir,  not  quite  yet  I  not  until  some  more  reliable  proof  is 
brought  forward  of  its  toildness,  than  has  yet  appeared.  Were  these 
grapes  found  wildf  as  stated  ?  Ah  1  there's  the  rub  I  They  were  not  only 
not  found  wild,  but  were  actually  taken  from  gardens  in  Buck's  Co.  or  the 
Jerseys,  where  the  grape  is  well  known,  and  of  course  highly  esteemed  ;  its 
original  name  having  been  long  since  lost,  it  is  now  known  as  the  "Jersey 
grape,"  "  Ruff  grape,"  etc.  The  reader  may  say  these  are  mere  aseertions  and 
not  proof.     Well,  to  uncover  the  mystery  a  little  further. 

One-third  of  a  bunch  of  grapes  was  sent  to  me  by  mail,  fall  of  1859, /or  a 
name!  I  pronounced  them  Delaware  I  Bunches  were  also  at  the  same  time 
handed  to  several  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Horticultural  Society.  They 
too  said  they  were  Delaware  I  Then  it  was  attempted  to  make  it  appear 
"that  these  bunches  all  came  from  different  localities  in  a  wild  state/"  In 
addition,  we  may  say,  without  betraying  private  correspondence,  we  were 
told,  that  "  they  could  direct  us  to  at  least  twenty  places  where  the  Dela- 
ware grows  wild — as  truly  aboriginal  as  the  rocks  around  itf"  Well,  our 
curiosity  was  excited  :  we  had  a  committee  of  three  appointed  by  our  "  Fruit 
Growers' Association,"  to  visit  some  of  those  localities;  were  willing  and 
anxious  to  "spend  time  and  money,"  and  travel  hundreds  of  miles  in  search 
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of  such  wonderful  toUd  grapes;  though  we  were  at  the  same  time  confident 
it  would  end  in  a  *'  wild  goose  chase."  Still,  there  is  a  peculiar  propensity 
in  our  nature  to  seek  after  and  discover  truth,  be  it  "  at  the  bottom 
of  a  well "  or  in  the  wilderness  1  It  was,  however,  more  to  gratify  a  curi- 
osity, as  well  as  confirm  our  wn  belief  in  their  native  origin,  or  prove  by 
ocular  inspection  that  we  were  mistaken,  and  thus  set  the  question  at 
rest.  Either  result  would  have  satisfied  us  equally  well.  Time  and  again 
have  wo  applied  to  the  parties,  who  so  confidently  asserted  ''That  a  class  of 
wild  grapes  is  growing  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Delaware  River,  of  which 
they  say  the  Delaware  grape  is  the  type."  Even  aside  from  the  pretence 
that  it  was  growing  wild,  it  was  pronounced  a  true  native  American  ^otom- 
caUy^  and  also  as  '*  having  that  Muscat  or  JPole-cat  aroma  so  peculiar  to 
American  grapes  /" 

And  why,  then,  knowing  so  many  localities  where  it  is  growing  wild,  did 
they  not  at  least  direct  our  steps  to  a  few  of  those  localities,  where  His  said 
those  luscious  bunches  were  found?  Yes,  why  ?  Echo  answers,  Why?  Thus, 
our  "seeking  after  knowledge  under  difficulties"  was  frustrated,  and  we  are 
bound  to  believe  there  are  no  wild  Delaware  grapes  in  existence.  We  were 
even  told,  when  inquiring  about  these  localities,  ''that  they  had  said  all 
they  wished  to  say  on  the  subject."    Did  we  touch  them  on  a  tender  spot  ? 

All  the  vines  of  this  variety,  though  scattered  thousands  of  miles  over  the 
country,  can  be  traced  to  a  single  locality,  the  garden  of  Judge  Provost, 
at  Frenchtown,  N.  J.,  and  to  a  time  antecedent  to  the  advent  of  a,ny  Ameri- 
can grape  superior  to  Alexander,  when  there  was  quite  as  much  of  a  "grape 
mania"  raging  as  now,  but  was  then  confined  to  foreign  varieties — from  1820 
to  1830.  Except  in  rare  instances,  the  exotic  grape  was  a  failure.  Mildew, 
if  not  the  sole  cause,  was  at  least  the  chief  cause  of  failure.  Then  the  Ca- 
tawba and  Isabella  were  discovered,  and  as  a  dernier  resort,  planted,  and 
gradually  spread  over  the  country.  Thus  we  are  constrained  to  believe  that 
the  Delaware  is  one  of  the  many  varieties  that  were  imported  at  that  time 
from  every  climate  where  vines  could  be  found  ;  and  by  a  long  residence  in 
the  country,  or  from  a  natural  or  inherent  hardiness,  has  withstood  our  varia- 
ble climate,  and  now  is  acclimatized.  Though  a  certain  editor  may  say  "we 
jump  at  conclusions,"  we  nevertheless  think  the  evidence  will  fully  sustain 
us  in  calling  it  an  exotic,  a  true  Vitis  vinijbra^  as  much  so  as  Black  Ham- 
burgh or  Ghasselas  ;  at  least  until  some  more  reliable  proof  is  brought  forth 
as  to  its  American  origin. 

J)o  we  give  it  up  ?    Is  your  critic  answered  ? 

If  not,  then  we  shall  have  to  increase  the  dose  ! 

[It  may  be  conceded  that  the  "  Delaware  is  not  found  in  three  different 
locations  in  a  wild  state,"  without  deciding  the  main  question  at  issue,  the 
nativity  of  the  Delaware  ;  though,  if  it  had  been  so  found,  there  would,  of 
course,  have  been  an  end  to  the  controversy.  The  question  must  be  decided, 
as  we  think,  on  internal  evidence  ;  but  we  leave  it  for  the  present  in  the 
hands  of  "  A  Buflalonian."  We  should  be  glad,  however,  to  have  Mr.  Gar- 
ber  trace  the  Delaware  "  to  a  time  antecedent  to  the  advent  of  any  American 
grape  superior  to  Alexander,"  because,  if  he  can  do  so  clearly,  he  will  pre- 
sent evidence  to  clear  up  this  subject  in  the  minds  of  many  who  are  inclined 
to  regard  the  Delaware  as  a  native. — Ed.] 
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NOTES    ON    ROSES. 

BT   J.    PBNTLAND,   BALTIMORE,    MD. 

The  qaestion  has  been  so  frequently  put  to  me,  "What  are  the  names  of 
the  best  new  roses,  or  the  best  old  varieties  ?'' that  I  propose  to  answer 
some  of  the  inquiries  through  the  columns  of  your  valuable  journal,  by  your 
permission. 

Before  proceeding  to  reply,  let  me  ask,  Wliat  would  you  term  the  "bestr* 
do  you  want  the  "  best  shape,  or  the  best  blooming,  or  the  best  growing 
rose?"  I  rather  presume  people  want  all  three  combined,  which  is  certainly  a 
rather  diflScult  matter  to  obtain  ;  for,  as  you  well  know,  some  of  the  best  formed 
and  most  magnificent  roses  grown,  bloom  but  once  in  the  year,  and  are  gen- 
erally termed  June  Roses  ;  others,  again,  of  a  class  but  little  removed  from 
the  former,  are  called  Autumnal  Roses,  or  such  as  bloom  twice  in  the  season, 
June  and  September,  or  October  ;  then  we  have  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  or 
those  that  (according  to  their  name)  should  be  constant  bloomers,  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  that  very  many  so  called  are  any  thing  but  constant ;  true, 
they  are  Hybrids,  but  the  perpetual  should  be  left  out.  Then  there  are  Hy- 
brid Chinas,  and  Hybrid  Bourbons,  and  Hybrids  without  end,  but  a  "rose  by 
any  other  name  will  smell  as  sweet." 

I  shall  only  speak  of  such  roses  as  I  have,  and  have  seen  bloom  ;  notes  of 
such  I  made  at  the  time  they  were  in  bloom,  and  it  is  truly  astonishing  the 
advance  that  has  been  made  of  late  in  the  production  of  really  fine  roses; 
and  yet  there  are  many  of  the  older  varieties,  known  to  nearly  all  lovers  of 
the  rose,  (and  who  don't  love  a  rose  ?)  that  I  would  not  exchange  for  half  the 
new  ones  sent  out 

I  received  last  winter  some  twenty  or  more  of  the  newer  roses  of  Europe, 
and  not  many  of  them  have  as  yet  been  able  to  obtain  snfiScient  strength  to 
show  their  true  qualities,  either  with  regard  to  bloom  or  habit  Another 
year  will  determine  that  point,  provided  we  get  rain  enough  to  keep  them 
alive  in  this  locality,  for  roses  and  every  thing  else  are  at  a  complete  stand- 
still, and  the  leaves  of  roses  are  wilted  and  shrivelling  for  want  of  rain.  Roses 
(with  ns)  planted  out  this  spring,  have  not  made  any  growth,  and  unless  we 
get  rain  soon,  hundreds  of  them  must  die  unless  water  is  convenient  for  irri* 
gation. 

Among  the  finest  new  roses  that  promise  well  is  Altesse  Imperiale,  a  very 
dark,  glowing,  velvety  crimson  and  purple,  of  a  good  shape  and  size,  and  will 
be  quite  a  favorite.  Anna  dc  Diesbach  is  a  most  beautifully  formed,  very  large 
and  distinct  rose,  of  a  brilliant  rose-color.  Ardois6e  dc  Lyons  is  an  extraordi- 
narily large  rose,  of  a  very  deep  purple  color,  and  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  prove 
a  splendid  rose.  My  plants  were  very  weak,  consequently  did  not  bloom  very 
well.  Comtesse  C^cile  de  Chabrillant  (what  a  name  I)  is  a  most  beautiful  satin 
rose,  of  exquisite  shape,  and  large  ;  a  superb  rose,  without  doubt.  Virginale 
is  of  a  pearly  white,  having  the  palest  tint  of  flesh-color  in  the  centre  ; 
it  is  not  so  double  as  some  others,  but  it  is  beautiful  in  bud,  and  con- 
stant in  bloom  ;  it  is  now  in  bloom  for  the  third  time  this  season  ;  it  will  be  a 
great  favorite,  as  its  color  is  scarce  among  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Dr.  Henon 
being  the  nearest  approach  to  it.  Reine  de  Cite  is  a  very  full  and  finely 
formed  flower,  of  a  clear  rosy  pink,  and  promises  well,  De  la  Mothe  is 
a  light  and  very  brilliant  crimson  color,  without  that  shade  of  purple  that 
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many  have ;  it  is  a  good  standing  cx)lor,  and  quite  a  distinct  and  good  rose. 
Bouquet  de  Marie  is  another  nearly  white,  with  a  light  pink  centre,  a  rose 
flowering  in  clusters ;  a  nicely  formed  small  rose.  Armid,  a  brilliant  rosy 
pink  :  the  outer  petals  of  this  rose  are  a  little  paler  ;  the  foliage  is  very  dense, 
and  its  habit  is  good  ;  it  is  a  very  distinct  and  beautiful  rose.  These  are  the 
newest  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  that  I  can  speak  of  at  present  knowingly. 
The  following  I  will  be  able  to  speak  of  again:  Eugene  Appert,  all  my 
plants  died  ;  they  were  too  weak  to  withstand  the  voyage.  Lord  Elgin  prom- 
ises well ;  the  foliage  is  very  fine.  The  following  are  highly  spoken  of  as 
being  very  superior  :  Emperor  de  Maroc,  a  glowing  velvety  crimson  ;  Eu- 
gene Alary,  lilac  rose  ;  Anna  Alexieff,  bright  rosy  carmine  ;  Joseph  Vernet, 
pink ;  Le  Mont  Vesuve*  is  said  to  be  the  best  of  the  dark-colored 
ones  ;  L'Oriflamme  de  St.  Louis,  something  after  the  style  of  General  Jac- 
queminot, its  parent :  with  many  others  of  the  same  class,  too  numerous 
to  mention,  without  being  able  to  speak  knowingly  of  them  and  their  quali- 
ties. 

Of  the  new  Bourbons  there  are  very  few  as  yet  very  distinct :  Docteur 
Berthet  has  bloomed  with  me  ;  it  is  a  deep  reddish  purple,  of  good  size,  and 
free  ;  Edith  de  Murat  is  a  very  pretty  white  rose,  rather  small,  with  a  slight 
flesh  tint ;  Octavie  Fontaine  promises  to  be  a  pure  white,  of  good  form  and 
substance.  Of  the  new  Teas,  I  like  Madame  Joseph  Halphin,  a  cream,  or  rath- 
er blush  white,  with  a  beautiful  carmine  tint  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  pet- 
als ;  it  is  a  good  grower,  and  of  first-rate  form,  and  double  ;  Madame  Damai- 
zin,  buff,  salmon  tint ;  this  is  a  distinct  and  beautiful  new  rose.  Among  the 
host  of  the  newer  Teas  are  the  following :  Madame  Maurin,  cream  and  fawn  ; 
Madame  Barillet  Deschamps,  white  cream,  centre  large  and  full,  very  fine  ; 
Louise  de  Savoie,  pale  sulphur  yellow,  good  habit  and  large  ;  but  what  can 
excel  Gloire  de  Dijon  among  the  Teas,  grown  upon  Its  own  roots  ?  it  is  a 
most  constant  bloomer,  and  is  every  thing  that  is  desirable  in  a  rose.  But 
there  are  many  others  that  are  really  fine  and  desirable  which  I  shall  take 
occasion  to  speak  of  again.  Of  the  older  varieties  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
the  following  are  as  yet  scarce  and  very  fine,  and  should  be  found  in  every 
garden  :  of  dark  colors,  Triomphe  des  Beaux- Arts,  velvety  purple,  not  dou- 
ble ;  Bacchus,  crimson,  rather  dwarf  habit ;  Thomas  Rivers,  rosy  pink,  brill- 
iant ;  Prince  Noir,  very  dark  purple  ;  Prince  Leon,  light  crimson,  splendid  ; 
Pauline  Lansezeur,  violet  red,  a  charming  rose,  constant  bloomer  ;  Mon- 
sieur Ravel,  velvety  scarlet,  a  first-rate  rose  ;  Monsieur  de  Montigny,  rose, 
very  brilliant,  large,  a  splendid  new  rose  ;  Ornement  des  Jardins,  deep  crim- 
son, good  form,  not  large,  but  double  ;  General  Brea,  bright  rose,  very  large 
and  full  ;  Empereur  Napoleon  III.,  velvety  scarlet  and  crimson,  shape  imper- 
fect ;  Due  de  Malakoff,  deep  red  ;  Ambroise  Verschaffelt,  deep  rose  and  pur- 
ple, petals  thin  ;  Triomphe  de  PExposition,  rosy  crimson  ;  will  always  be  a 
favorite,  free  bloomer  ;  Triomphe  de  Montrouge,  carmine,  a  superb  color,  not 
large,  but  well  formed  ;  Souvenir  de  la  Reine  d^Angleterre,  bright  rosy  pink, 
a  beautiful  color,  with  very  large  petals — this  is  a  noble  rose ;  Reine  de  Den- 
mark, pale  rose  and  flesh — this  is  as  large  and  fine  a  rose  as  blooms ;  Maria 
Portemer,  plum,  velvety,  large  and  constant  bloomer,  fine  ;  Louis  Ghaix,  dark 
brilliant  crimson,  brighter  than  Geant  des  Batailles,  fine  form  and  good  ; 
Cardinal  Patrizzi,  velvety  crimson,  very  dark — this,  I  think,  is  the  best  im- 
provement upon  all  of  this  color  ;  £v6qae  de  Nimes,  a  brilliant  scarlet 
crimson,  a  superb  color,  flowers  very  large  and  full,  of  beautiful  shape  and 
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splendid  foliage — this  is  a  very  distinct  and  altogether  beantifnl  new  rose,  '  | 

and  one  of  the  best  of  the  color.    But  I  fear  I  have  exceeded  the  bounds  of  | 

propriety,  and  shall  occupy  more  space  than  yon  can  allow  in  one  number  ! 

of  your  magazine,  and  yet  there  remains  a  vast  number  of  really  beautiful  '  i 

and  choice  roses,  both  of   old   and  new  varieties  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  | 
Bourbons,  Teas,  and  Noisettes,  which  I  must  reserve  for  another  occasion ; 

and  should  I  find  time  I  would  like  to  offer  some  remarks  with  regard  to  I 

budded  roses  and  roses  grown  upon  their  own  roots.  j 

[We  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  continue  the  list ;  and  hope  yon  may  soon  1 1 
find  time  for  the  remarks  on  budded  roses,  though  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  j  i 
in  advance,  that  they  have  not  found  much  favor  wath  us  of  late  ^'ears. — Ed.]   ] 


NOTES  ON  PEACHES,  PEARS,  ETC. 

BY   ROBERT  CBI80LM,  BEAUFORT,  8.  C. 

I  NOTICE  by  the  agricultural  papers  of  Baltimore,  that  late  spring  frosts 
have  lately  cut  off  the  peach  crop  so  frequently  that  the  growers  of  this 
fruit  are  disposed  to  give  up  its  cultivation  in  despair.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  can  suggest  an  infallible  remedy,  but  think  that  I  can  offer  a  plan  of  treat- 
ment that  will  occasionally  save  a  crop.  It  is  simply  in  the  fall  or  early  in 
the  winter,  to  pile  up  around  the  root  of  each  peach-tree  a  quantity 
of  manure  of  any  kind,  and  let  it  remain  there  until  all  danger  from  late 
frosts  has  passed,  and  then  this  manure  can  be  taken  away  and  applied  to 
any  other  crop.  At  the  South,  where  poles  are  plentiful,  four  poles  of  any 
kind  may  be  lightly  notched  together  in  the  form  of  a  square,  like  a  log- 
house,  around  the  root  of  the  tree,  to  confine  the  manure,  or,  where  more 
convenient,  four  boards  may  be  tacked  together  and  taken  away  when  the 
manure  is  taken.  It  is  a  well-established  fact,  that  trees,  &c.,  bloom  earliest 
in  high,  dry,  sandy  soils,  because  they  are  dry  and  warm,  though  the  produce 
is  comparatively  small ;  while  in  low,  moist,  rich  soils  they  are  much  more 
backward  in  blooming,  yet  the  crop  is  more  abundant.  The  object  aimed 
at  in  the  application  of  the  manure  is,  to  change  the  character  of  the  soil,  and 
thus  escape  the  injury,  and  also  the  little  heat  generated  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  manure,  by  ascending  into  the  head  of  the  tree,  assists  in  ward- 
ing off  the  injury.  Sandy  soils  well  manured  and  mulched  become  rich  and 
moist,  and  therefore  cool,  and  thus  vegetation  may  be  sufficiently  backward 
to  save  the  fruit.  This  fact  may  be  useful  for  many  other  purposes, 
especially  where  very  early  crops  of  vegetables,  Ac,  are  desired,  as  paying 
better  than  later  though  larger  ones.  The  above  plan  has  been  adopted 
with  success  by  some  of  oar  growers  of  the  sweet  orange,  and  is  recom- 
mended as  worthy  of  a  trial  on  a  small  scale  at  least. 

Having  a  Peach  orchard,  that  has  heretofore  been  free  from  the  curculio, 
invaded  this  season  partially  by  that  little  pest,  I  have  devoted  more  par- 
ticular attention  to  its  natural  hi8toi;y,  as  far  as  opportunities  offered.  With 
us  the  curculio  punctures  the  fruit  at  three  different  stages  of  its  growth  : 
first,  just  as  the  blossom  drops,  the  fruit  dropping  also  soon  after ;  next, 
when  the  stone  begins  to  harden,  when  the  worm  eats  directly  through  the 
stone,  and  then  the  fruit  drops.    At  these  two  steps  the  fallen  fruit  may  be 
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gathered  and  the  worms  destroyed  ;  but  the  third  attack  proves  harder  to 
conquer,  for  this  takes  place  just  as  the  fruit  begins  to  swell,  and  then  the 
worm  eats  out  and  drops  on  the  ground  before  the  fruit  is  ripe  enough  to  be 
gathered  or  eaten.  How  this  last  attack  is,  to  be  successfully  resisted  I 
can  not  see,  and  therefore  despair  of  ever  getting  rid  of  them  in  this  flourish- 
ing and  productive  young  orchard.  My  only  hope  of  getting  any  more 
Peaches  free  from  the  curculio  is,  to  start  a  new  orchard  at  a  distance  from 
any  old  one  ;  and  this  I  intend  to  do  next  winter,  finding  an  abundance  of 
Peaches  too  great  a  luxury  to  be  dispensed  with.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  curculio  goes  through  one,  two,  or  three  generations  each  season,  but 
having  soifte  of  the  worms  safely  housed  in  a  vial  of  earth,  will  soon  know 
how  long  it  will  be  before  they  emerge  as  beetles  or  perfect  insects. 

Downing*  in  treating  of  pruning  the  Peach,  recommends  leaving  a  leaf- 
bud  at  the  end  of  each  shoot,  in  order  that  the  fruit  may  ripen  better. 
I  do  not  know  how  true  or  necessary  this  may  prove  with  you,  but  I  can 
affirm,  from  many  observations,  that  this  is  not  necessary  here,  as  the  Peach 
will  grow  and  ripen  just  as  well  when  there  is  no  leaf  for  several  buds 
below  it,  and  it  stands  alone  at  the  end  of  the  shoot. 

I  suppose  that  the  quantities  of  Southern  grown  Peaches  sold  in  your 
market  have  convinced  yon  all  that  Clingstone  Peaches  are  quite  equal  in 
every  respect,  and  generally  less  acid  with  us  than  the  Freestone  varieties. 
With  us  they  are  generally  preferred  as  both  more  juicy  and  vinous. 

My  orchard,  at  least  the  bearing  trees,  are  entirely  seedlings,  and  larger, 
handsomer,  and  finer  fruit  I  have  never  cither  seen  or  tasted,  and  I  have 
seen  and  tasted  a  few  varieties  in  the  course  of  my  life.  I  have  most  of  the 
best  varieties  in  cultivation,  but  as  the  trees  are  young,  and  few  have  borne 
fruit,  I  can  not  draw  any  fair  comparison,  and,  thanks  to  the  curculio,  may  not 
be  able  to  do  so  for  years  to  come.  My  seedling  trees  were  not  grown  for  the 
fruit,  but  were  from  stones  of  fine  fruit,  and  sown  for  stocks  to  bud  upon,  and 
as  many  used  for  this  purpose  as  wanted,  and  these  being  left,  were  set  out 
in  my  yard  in  the  woods.  Among  them  all  there  is  not  one  single  indifferent 
or  inferior  Clingstone,  while  the  Freestone  varieties  are  mostly  of  only  me- 
dium quality,  several  partaking  largely  of  the  Nutmeg,  and  not  one,  in  my 
opinion,  a  first-rate  fruit.  The  Clingstones  reproduce  themselves  with  much 
more  certainty,  and  can  be  generally  depended  upon,  while  most  of  the 
seedlings  of  the  Freestone  will  prove  medium  sized,  mealy,  inferior  fruit. 
The  worm  also  injures  the  Clingstone  Peaches  much  less,  for  while  it  eats  all 
around  the  stone  in  the  Freestone  Peach,  in  the  Clingstone  a  small  part  of 
one  side  of  the  fruit  suffices  for  its  support,  and  the  worm  cuts  out  and  drops 
to  the  ground  before  the  fruit  is  ripe,  and  then  the  Peach  ripens. 

I  will  send  you  another  small  box  of  Pears  for  samples,  as  several  vari- 
eties are  now  fit  to  be  gathered.  Further  experience  and  closer  observation 
satisfy  me  that  the  Rousselet  de  Rlieims,  at  least  what  I  have  as  such, 
is  the  best  Pear  of  its  season,  and  indispensable  in  every  orchard  where  a 
succession  is  desired.  I  think  more  of  it  each  succeeding  year.  The  sam- 
ples that  I  sent  yon  were  much  smaller  than  some  that  I  gathered  after- 
wards, but  they  were  of  fair  average  size.  The  Bonne  d'Ez^es  were  unusu- 
ally small,  owing  to  too  many  having  been  left  on  the  tree,  which  is  still 
small.  It  is  an  early  and  good  bearer,  and  the  fruit  is  very  tender,  delicate, 
and  juicy,  but  it  lacks  flavor,  in  my  opinion,  and  the  wood  cankers  badly.  I 
will  send  you,  if  not  too  ripe,  a  few  larger  specimens  in  this  box.    1  send 
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you  also  a  few  Pears  of  a  tree  sent  me  by  A.  Leroy,  of  Angers,  as  the  Bearr£ 
de  Boltwiller,  but  there  must  be  some  mistake,  as  this  proves  a  midsummer 
instead  of  a  winter  fruit.  It  proves  a  vigorous  grower,  early,  and  a  too 
abundant  bearer,  and  the  fruit  very  tender,  JQicy,  and  delicately  but  not 
highly  flavored.  You  will  find  it  marked  133.  The  White  (No.  10)  and 
Grey  (No.  76)  Doyenn4,  I  suppose  that  you  will  readily  recognize.  Both 
are  larger,  especially  the  Grey,  than  usual,  but  I  am  afraid  the  latter  may 
prove  knotty. 

I  send  one  or  two  samples  of  my  Golden  Beurr^  of  Bilboa,  (57,)  but  I  am 
not  certain  whether  it  is  really  that  Pear  or  the  Bufifam.  I  received  both  at 
the  same  time  from  the  Parsons,  in  Flushing,  and  think  that  I  lost  by  blight 
the  latter.  It  grows  very  vigorou:ily  upon  the  Quince,  and  bears  early,  but 
too  abundantly.  Do  tell  which  variety  it  is.  Lastly,  I  send  you  a  few 
Bartletts,  which  I  suppose  that  you  will  readily  recognize ;  therefore  will 
not  mark  them.  The  Bartlett  does  well  upon  the  Quince,  bearing  larger  and 
earlier  ripeaing  fruit  upon  that  stock  than  upo(i  the  Pear.  I  received,  years 
ago,  from  Paris,  a  tree  labelled  Bonne  £nt6,  whether  rightly  or  not  I  can  not 
say,  but  certainly  a  very  different  fruit  from  the  White  Doyenne,  somewhat 
resembling  the  No.  133  (now  sent)  in  shape,  but  about  double  its  size,  and 
now  about  ten  or  fourteen  days  since  gone.  I  have  not  found  it  an  early 
bearer,  but  when  it  did  begin  it  proved  too  productive,  like  many  others. 
What  I  mean  by  **  too  productive"  is,  that  unless  the  fruit  that  the  tree  sets 
is  heavily  thinned  out,  it  must  prove  both  small  and  inferior.  If  you  desire 
it,  I  will  continue  to  send  you  samples  and  the  results  of  my  experience  with 
them,  remarking  here,  what  may  prove  nothing  new  to  old  diggers  like 
myself,  but  of  importance  to  beginners,  that  without  the  aid  of  an  experienced 
Pear-grower,  it  requires  several  years*  crops  of  any  new  variety  before  it 
can  be  fully  learned  when  the  fruit  ought  to  be  gathered,  and  when  it  is 
ripe  ;  though,  with  few  exceptions,  it  requires  less  experience  to  teach  the 
thumb  when  to  know  the  latter  state. 

I  would  like  to  have  sent  you  a  sample  or  two  of  the  "  Delices  de  Charles 
Van  Mons,"  but  I  thought  that  they  would  not  keep  until  you  would  re- 
ceive the  box.  It  is,  however,  a  very  indifferent  fruit,  and  the  tree  cankers 
about  as  badly  as  the  Beurr6  d'Aremberg.  I  forgot  to  say  above  that  the 
Bonne  Ente  is  a  very  tender,  juicy,  and  delicately  flavored  fruit,  that  just 
about  fills  up  the  interval  between  the  last  of  the  Rousselet  de  Rheims  and 
the  first  of  the  Bartletts,  and  therefore  I  set  a  higher  value  upon  it  than  I 
would  were  it  to  ripen  at  any  other  period  when  pears  were  plentiful. 

[The  application  of  manure  to  a  dry,  sandy  soil,  as  proposed  above,  would 
have  the  effect  of  starting  the  buds  sooner  than  would  be  the  case  without 
such  application,  and  would,  therefore,  we  should  suppose,  rather  increase 
than  lessen  the  evil  complained  of.  A  dry  soil  is  warmer  than  a  moist  one, 
just  as  a  rich  soil  is  warmer  than  a  poor  one  ;  but  the  application  of  a  large 
body  of  manure  to  any  soil  would  have  the  effect  of  making  it  warmer  than 
the  soil  immediately  surrounding  it.  In  the  above  case,  the  application  of 
the  manure  in  the  fall  doubtless  protects  the  soil  from  variations  of  tem- 
perature, and  may  thus  be  of  use  ;  the  tree  will  be  the  better  for  the  appli- 
cation in  any  event.  Are  yon  sure  of  the  third  attack  of  the  curculio  ?  We 
have  been  watching  the  little  Turk  very  attentively,  but  have  seen  nothing 
like  that.  We  shall  have  an  article  on  this  subject  from  Dr.  Trimble  soon, 
from  which  you  will  probably  be  able  to  gather  something  to  assist  you  in 
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overcoming  the  curculio.  The  first  lot  of  pears  you  sent  camo  in  good  con- 
dition ;  the  second  arrived  in  the  midst  of  our  **  heated  term,"  and  fared 
badly.  Some  of  them  were  entirely  gone,  and  others  partly  so.  What  you 
sent  as  Golden  Beurre  was  not  injured;  but  it  is  neither  that  nor  the  Buffam, 
but  the  Fulton,  and  as  fine  as  we  ever  saw  it.  The  Rousselci  de  Rheims 
was  small  but  delicious.  The  Bonne  d'Ez^e  very  good.  The  Beurre  de  Boll- 
willer  was  not,  of  course,  that  variety,  but  we  could  make  nothing  of  it ;  in 
the  midst  of  its  decay,  however,  it  seemed  to  be  a  very  fine  pear.  The 
White  Doyenne  was  gone  ;  the  Grey  Doyenne,  however,  was  in  good  con- 
dition, and  large,  but  gritty.  The  Bartlett  was  also  gone.  Of  all  you  sent, 
the  Rousselet  de  Rheims  was  best,  and  the  Fulton  next.  We  conclude,  from 
the  specimens  sent,  that  you  are  in  the  midst  of  a  grand  pear  region,  and 
that  you  are  profiting  by  it.     How  is  it  with  Grapes  ? — Ed.J 


ROSE  CHAMPION  GERANIUM. 

(SeeFrontiBpiaee.) 

Our  frontispiece  this  month  is  a  drawing  of  a  fine  American  seedling 
Geranium,  named  Hose  Champion^  raised  by  Mr.  Cranstoun  of  Hoboken,  N. 
J.  It  has  been  exhibited  several  times  about  New  York,  and  pronounced 
by  good  judges  a  first  rate  flower.  We  esteem  it  one  of  the  very  best  of 
its  class  ;  indeed,  we  do  not  remember  a  rose-colored  Geranium  with  so  fine 
a  truss  or  of  more  brilliant  color.  Our  engraving  was  made  from  a  truss  of 
medium  size,  and  conveys  a  good  idea  of  it.  The  flower  is  well  formed,  the 
petals  are  of  good  substance,  and  the  color  is  a  clear  bright  pink,  changing 
to  white  at  the  point  of  insertion.  The  flower  stalk  is  stout,  and  the  head 
large  and  round  as  a  ball,  the  flowers  opening  in  succession  for  a  long  time. 
The  leaves  are  of  medium  size,  with  a  circular  shading  of  dark  velvety 
green.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  compact  and  dwarf,. and  it  is  a  good 
bloomer,  coming  into  flower  when  only  a  few  inches  high.  What  disposi- 
tion Mr.  Cranstoun  will  make  of  it  we  do  not  know,  but  hope  that  by  some 
means  it  will  get  abroad. 
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IMPROVEMENT  AND  DOMESTICATION  OF  THE  WILD  CHERRY. 

BY  D.   L.   ADAIR,   HAWESVILLE,    KY. 

Most  of  our  cultivated  fruits  are  in  an  artificial  state,  and  not  natural 
forms,  many  of  them  unpalatable,  and  some  of  them,  in  their  original  con- 
dition, are  even  deleterious,  if  not  poisonous,  when  taken  into  the  stomach. 
The  apple  originated  from  the  wild  crab  of  Europe,  and  from  the  few  kinds 
cultivated  by  the  Romans  the  number  of  varieties  has  increased  until  in  this 
country  alone  there  are  now  more  than  2,000.  The  peach  had  its  origin,  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  in  the  bitter  almond,  as  did  also  the  apricot  and 
nectarine.  The  pear,  in  its  wild  state,  or  even  as  cultivated  three  or  four 
centuries  ago,  was  seldom  eaten  except  when  cooked  or  made  into  some 
kind  of  conserves.    The  finer  varieties  of  raspberry  are  the  result  of  high 
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cultivation  and  reproduction  by  seeds,  of  a  kind  of  raspberry  no  better  than 
our  common  wild  varieties ;  in  fact,  the  Catawissa  and  several  others  are 
sports  of  the  natives  of  our  fields  and  forests. 

Nearly  all  of  our  esteemed  fruits  are  of  foreign  origin  ;  for,  although  the 
forests  of  the  United  States  abound  in  wild  fruits  which  are  susceptible  of 
the  same  improvements,  very  little,  if  any,  attention  has  been  given  to  them ; 
the  principal  reason  of  which  is,  that  the  time  required  and  the  uncertainty 
of  the  result  are  too  great  for  individual  enterprise  ;  and  if  ever  undertaken 
to  any  extent,  must  be  under  the  fostering  care  of  government,  or  through 
the  enterprise  of  wealthy  individuals  or  associations. 

Nature,  however,  sometimes  gives  us  strong  hints  of  our  neglect,  in  ex- 
hibiting an  inclination  to  improve  upon  the  original  type.  The  foreign 
grapes  have  always  refused  to  be  naturalized  to  our  climate,  and  it  never 
occurred  to  the  vine-growers  of  the  country  that  their  places  could  be  sup- 
plied from  our  inferior  wildings,  until,  by  a  freak  of  nature,  the  Catawba 
was  produced  from  the  Vitis  labruaca.  The  Isabella  and  Diana  followed, 
demonstrating  in  what  direction  we  should  look  for  our  supply  of  grapes 
and  wine.  Now  some  of  our  nursery  catalogues  contain  the  names  of  more 
than  a  hundred  native  varieties,  almost  entirely  superseding  the  foreign 
ones.  And  I  have  no  doubt  the  day  will  come  when  a  like  improvement 
will  take  place  in  all  of  our  wild  fruits ;  for  all  of  them  sport  more  or  less, 
in  size,  shape,  flavor,  and  season,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  advantage 
of  these  sports  to  obtain  superior  varieties,  better  suited  to  our  soil  and 
climate  than  those  now  in  cultivation. 

The  cultivated  cherry  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  with  the  exception  of  some 
of  our  sweet  cherries,  which  sprung  from  the  bitter  Mazzard  of  Europe,  is  badly 
suited  to  the  climate  and  soil  of  a  large  portion  of  our  continent,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  many  diseases  ;  so  much  so  that  in  some  large  sections  the  trees  are 
rarely  planted,  while  the  forests  abound  in  the  wild  Virginian  cherry, 
{Oerasua  Yirginiana  oi  Michaux ;  Oerasus  seroHna  of  J)e  OandoUe;  Pnt- 
nus  Virginiana  of  XdnncBUs,  erroneously.)  It  bears  small  white  flowers  on 
long  racemes,  which  appear  in  May,  and  are  succeeded  by  purplish  black 
drupes  (fruit)  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  of  a  sweetish,  astringent,  bitter  taste, 
entirely  unfit  for  the  dessert,  and  is  considered  of  little  value  except  in 
flavoring  liquors.  The  wood  is  used  by  cabinet-makers,  and  the  bark  is  one 
of  our  most  valued  medicines  in  diseases  of  the  lungs,  throat,  and  chest. 
The  tree  is  of  rapid  growth,  attaining  a  large  size,  and  as  an  ornamental 
tree  is  valuable. 

It  is  to  this  tree  that  we  must  look  for  our  supply  of  cherries.  As  unin- 
viting as  it  seems,  it  is  possible,  even  probable,  if  not  almost  certain,  that  a 
fruit  may  be  produced  from  this  species  that  will  equal  in  size  and  quality 
our  present  cultivated  varietiesr  and  far  surpass  them  in  hardiness,  healthi- 
ness, and  thriftiness.  As  the  first  step  in  that  direction,  I  herewith  send 
you  a  drawing  of  the  fruit  of  a  tree  in  this  neighborhood,  which  is  a  wide 
stride  towards  the  perfection  I  predict.  The  tree  came  up  in  a  fence-corner, 
about  twenty  years  ago,  on  the  farm  of  Dr.  D.  Davison,  and  since  it  was 
four  or  five  years  old  has  borne  a  crop  of  fruit  every  year.  The  tree  is  now 
over  twenty  inches  in  diameter  three  feet  from  the  ground,  at  least  sixty 
feet  high,  and  drops  its  fruit  over  a  circle  at  least  forty  feet  in  diameter. 
The  fruit  is  three  times  as  large  as  the  average  of  wild  cherries,  and  is 
entirely  devoid  of  all  bitterness  and  astringency  in  taste  ;  and  although  I  do 
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not  profess  to  be  a  good  judge  of  cherries,  I  pronounce  it  equal  to  the  beat 
cultivated  cherry  in  flavor,  and  all  who  taste  it  pronounce  the  same  judg- 
ment It  produced  this  year,  I  should  think,  at  least  fifteen,  if  not  twenty, 
bushels  of  cherries,  of  the  size  shown  in  the  drawing  I  send. 

I  have  a  number  of  seedlings  from  it,  now  one  year  old,  from  four  to  five 
feet  high,  and  will  plant  more  seed  with  the  expectation  of  finally  producing 
something  still  better. 

[We  believe  Mr.  Adair  is  on  the  right  track.  If  the  Patent  Office,  instead 
of  wasting  some  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  dollars  a  year  on  seeds  of  which  we 
already  have  more  than  enough,  would  devote  a  portion  even  of  this  sum  to 
the  improvement  of  our  native  plants,  or  the  exploration  of  new  regions  of 
country  in  search  of  undiscovered  plants,  it  would  be  doing  some  good,  and 
entitle  itself  to  the  gratitude  of  the  country.  We  wrote  to  the  head  of  the 
Department  on  this  subject  some  five  or  six  years  ago,  but  inefifectually,  and 
nothing  will  probably  ever  be  done  in  this  way  except  by  private  liberality 
and  enterprise. — Ed.] 


THE  PANSY  OR  HEARTSEASE— VIOLA  TRICOLOR  MAXIMA. 

BT  H.    A.   D.,   PHILADELPHIA. 

This  favorite  flower  has  of  late  years  been  brought  to  great  perfection, 
and  blooms  exhibited  in  April  last  before  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, might  well  vie  with  the  finest  English  varieties,  such  as  we  often  see 
pictured  in  the  London  Horticultural  publications. 

Much  depends,  however,  upon  the  cultivation  and  season  ;  several  articles 
have  recently  appeared  in  the  Horticulturist  on  their  cultivation,  but  as  they 
all  differ  somewhat  from  my  own  practice,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
some  of  your  numerous  readers  to  briefly  give  my  method. 

The  best  season  for  sowing  the  seed  is  about  the  20th  of  September,  mak- 
ing another  sowing  about  a  month  later  for  a  succession.  Where  plants  are 
desired  for  blooming  in  the  greenhouse  during  the  winter,  the  seed  must  be 
sown  in  August.  Sow  the  seed  carefully  in  shallow  boxes  or  seed-pans  ;  the 
soil  should  be  rather  light  and  sandy.  Keep  the  boxes  in  a  cold  frame  or 
greenhouse,  shading  them  from  a  hot  sun.  Be  careful  not  to  over-water, 
as  the  young  plants  are  very  liable  to  damp  off.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are 
large  enough  to  handle,  they  should  be  picked  out  of  the  seed-pans  or  boxes 
into  other  boxes,  setting  them  about  two  inches  apart  each  way.  They  can 
remain  in  a  cool  greenhouse  or  sheltered  frame  until  about  the  first  of  Feb- 
ruary. They  are  then  potted  into  four-inch  pots,  and  kept  upon  the  front 
stage  of  a  greenhouse  until  they  are  sufficiently  established,  and  the  weath- 
er becomes  mild  enough  to  remove  them  into  cold  frames,  where  they 
should  be  protected  from  the  cold  with  sash,  observing  to  give  them  plenty 
of  air,  when  the  weather  is  pleasant.  Where  extra  fine  flowers  are  desired, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give  them  another  shift  into  five  or  six-inch  pots. 
Two  things  are  absolutely  neoessary  in  growing  fine  Pansies  :  firstt  to  secure 
good^  reluMe  seed,  without  which  all  your  efforts  will  be  unavailing  ;  the 
other  is,  to  give  them  the  very  best  of  cultivation.  The  soil  to  grow  them  in 
must  be  a  rich  compost  of  decomposed  cow  manure,  leaf  mould,  and  good 
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garden  loam  or  sods,  well  rotted.  The  plants,  when  coming  into  bloom, 
mnst  be  frequently  watered  with  clear  liquid  manure,  which  can  be  made 
of  a  solution  of  Peruvian  guano,  or  stable  manure  with  water,  well  stirred 
up,  and  allowed  to  settle  before  using.  Observe  not  to  make  it  too  strong ; 
as  a  weak  solution  frequently  applied  will  be  the  most  beneficial  by  the 
above  means.  I  have  my  Pansies  in  their  greatest  perfection  during  the 
months  of  April,  May,  and  June  ;  and  where  great  care  is  taken  in  shading, 
watering,  etc.,  tiiey  may  bo  continued  much  longer.  Where  plants  are  de- 
sired for  planting  out  of  doors,  and  later  blooming,  they  can  be  left  in  the 
boxes,  and  set  out  early  In  the  spring  in  well  manured  and  deep  dug 
ground,  setting  the  plants  about  one  foot  apart  each  way.  Many  persons 
defer  the  sowing  of  Pansy  seed  until  spring,  and  of  consequence  fail  to 
produce  good  flowers,  as  the  hot  sun  of  June  and  July  will  soon  cause  the 
flowers  to  dwindle  to  one  half  their  former  size. 


A  PUBLIC  PARK  FOR  BALTIMORE. 

BY   HOWARD   DANIELS,    NEW   YORK. 

Now  that  our  large  cities  are  ptovided  with  Rural  Cemeteries  on  a  large 
scale,  which  excel  in  beauty,  magnitude,  and  embellishment,  any  of  their 
European  prototypes,  and  which  are  peculiarly  American  institutions,  creat- 
ed under  the  most  liberal  laws,  providing  in  every  conceivable  manner  for 
their  protection  and  perpetuation,  it  is  natural  that  the  next  great  step  in 
rural  progress  should  be  in  providing  public  Gardens  and  Parks  for  the  peo- 
ple. The  growing  interest  in  such  rural  places  is  becoming  quite  general 
in  the  older  cities  of  the  Union,  and  is  the  greatest  move  yet  made  towards 
providing  the  masses  with  healthful  exercise  and  instructive  recreation. 
With  our  mode  of  managing  municipal  affairs,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  grave 
errors  will  often  be  committed  ;  that  abuses  will  creep  in  ;  and  that  the 
final  results  will  often  be  far  below  what  they  would  have  been,  had  the  right 
men  been  selected  to  design  and  direct  the  improvements. 

At  Baltimore,  a  project  has  been  on  foot  for  a  year  or  two,  which,  so  far, 
has  been  conceived  and  conducted  in  such  a  far-seeing,  wise,  disinterested, 
and  business-like  manner,  and  with  results  so  entirely  satisfactory,  that  I 
propose  to  furnish  a  brief  account  of  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens 
of  such  cities  and  towns  as  may  be  meditating  on  the  ways  and  means  for 
providing  themselves  with  a  public  park. 

In  an  ordinance  for  providing  a  system  of  City  Railways,  the  company  was 
required  to  provide  more  and  better  accommodations  for  the  public  at  five 
cents,  than  the  omnibuses  had  for  six  cents ;  and  to  pay  also  to  the  city  one 
cent  for  each  passenger  carried,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  fund  for  a  pub- 
lic park.  It  is  estimated  that  this  ''park-cent"  (as  it  is  called)  will  aver- 
age, during  the  fifteen  years  of  the  grant,  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  per  annum,  making  the  city  passenger  railways  just  that  much  more 
valuable  to  the  city  of  Baltimore  than  the  similar  grants  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Boston. 

Thus  the  introduction  of  the  City  Passenger  Railway  system,  which  was 
considered  an  adjunct  to  a  park,  has  not  only  served  to  enlarge  the  views  of 
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the  Baltimoreans  on  that  subject,  bat  has  actaallj  famished  the  means  for 
its  purchase  and  adornment,  without  resorting  to  direct  taxation.  For  the 
purpose  of  carrying  this  project  into  effect,  a  commission,  composed  of  fire 
gentlemen,  who  were  selected  for  their  integrity,  and  taste  in  rural  affairs, 
was  created,  and  clothed  with  power  by  the  city  authorities,  to  select  asd 
purchase  a  suitable  site,  or  sites,  and  lay  out  the  same  as  a  public  part[. 
The  first  act  of  this  commission  was,  to  advertise  for  sites  containing  not  less 
than  five  hundred  acres.  Seventeen  sites  were  offered,  eight  of  which  came 
up  to  the  requirements  of  the  advertisement,  embracing  several  hundred 
pieces  of  land  ;  the  owners  in  each  case  combining  to  present  a  plat  of  the 
required  area.  Each  site  was  examined  with  a  view  to  its  special  adapta- 
tion to  the  purposes  of  a  park,  which  embraced  a  topographical  sarvey  of 
the  territory  sufficiently  accurate  to  enable  them  to  estimate  the  cost  of  pre- 
paring it  for  the  purposes  required— its  water  and  wood,  its  diversity  of 
scenery,  and  capacity  for  cheap  and  easy  improvement. 

The  result  of  these  examinations  was  the  selection  of  Druid  Hill,  the  prop- 
erty of  Lloyd  N.  Rogers,  Esq.,  embracing  about  five  hundred  and  seventeen 
acres,  at  a  cost  of  four  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  three  hundred 
dollars,  and  located  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  two  of  the  City  Railway 
lines.  The  site  is  beautifully  diversified  by  gentle  hills  of  varied  forms,  con- 
nected by  flattened  ridges  into  groups,  or  irregular  ranges,  forming  grand 
foregrounds,  and  broken  and  intricate  middle-grounds  and  distances  ;  one  ' ' 
large  eminence  near  the  centre  of  the  park,  and  at  the  rear  of  the  mansion, 
being  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  feet  above  tide — a  hundred  and  fifty-one 
feet  higher  than  the  Hampden  Reservoir,  and  nearly  three  times  the  altitude 
of  Vista  Rock,  in  the  New  York  Central  Park,  and  by  far  the  highest  point 
of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore.  This  hill  is  clothed  with  a  fine  growth 
of  old  forest  trees,  and  forms  the  great  central  feature  of  the  place  ;  com- 
manding,  as  it  does,  a  series  of  magnificent  views  of  the  city,  the  bay-be- 
yond, down  to  Kent  Island  and  Annapolis  ;  while,  to  the  eastward  and  west- 
ward, there  is  a  succession  of  inland  scenes  of  great  beauty  and  diversity 
of  character. 

The  valleys  being  broad  and  gentle  in  their  undulations,  furnish  admira- 
ble sites  for  parade-grounds,  play-grounds,  &c.,  producing  great  breadth  of 
effect  in  the  landscape.  As  a  whole,  the  grounds  are  characterized  by  greats 
ness,  distinctness,  and  strongly-marked  divisions,  conspiring  to  grandeur, 
rather  than  easy  transitions  and  delicate  flowing  lines. 

The  late  owner  allowed  the  buildings,  fences,  &c.,  to  go  to  decay;  and, 
excepting  the  great  pear  orchards,  the  meadow,  pasture,  and  a  few  fields 
cultivated  for  personal  convenience  rather  than  profit,  the  place  has  been 
neglected  and  allowed  to  grow  up  without  restraint  This,  though  very  bad 
farming,  has  greatly  enhanced  its  value  for  a  park  by  the  growth  of  trees 
and  nnderwoc^  in  many  places,  especially  along  the  fence  rows.  The  gen- 
eral healthiness  of  the  trees  and  freedom  from  mutilation,  are  unusual  so 
near  a  large  city,  which  probably  may  be  attributed  to  the  pride  of  the  late 
proprietor  in  protecting  and  conserving  the  property  bequeathed  to  him  from 
his  ancestors.  These  grounds,  although  neglected  (agriculturally)  for  a 
long  time,  are  not  a  barren  waste,  that  has  to  be  reclaimed,  and  planted,  and 
cultivated  half  a  century  before  shade  enough  is  provided  to  entice  people 
from  their  homes  in  hot  weather ;  but  are  now  furnished  with  a  broad,  irreg-  j 
ular  belt  of  original  forest,  nearly  encircling  the  park,  and  breaking  irregu- 
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larly  into  masses  and  groups  over  the  central  portions,  which  has  been  pre- 
served and  fostered  with  jealous  care  by  the  late  owner  and  his  ancestors 
for  a  century  and  a  half.  To  the  arboriculturist,  these  grounds  are  particu- 
larly interesting  for  the  great  number  and  variety  of  large,  healthy,  and 
park  like  trees,  among  which  are  to  be  found  scores  of  magnificent  old  oaks 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  circumference,  that  would  do  credit  to  Wind- 
sor Great  Park  or  Fontaineblcau,;  sometimes  standing  singly,  at  others  hav- 
ing marshalled  around  them  generations  of  descendants,  forming  groves  of 
families  ;  numbers  of  Hickories  from  eight  to  eleven  feet  in  circumference, 
and  from  sixty  to  ninety  feet  in  height ;  also  gigantic  Tulip  trees,  of  which 
no  European  park  can  boast,  that  loom  up  here  and  there  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  above  their  neighbors,  giving  variety^to  the  sky-lines  and  spirit  to  the 
groups.  These  giants  of  the  forest,  when  allowed  room  to  spread  and  devel- 
op themselves,  make  admirable  park  trees,  having  a  robust,  masculine 
character  peculiar  to  themselves. 

Of  the  other  trees  that  flourish,  the  more  conspicuous  are  Maples,  Elms, 
Planes,  Walnuts,  Ash,  and  quite  a  variety  of  second  and  third-class  trees 
and  shrubs,  together  forming  a  greater  variety  of  the  plants  indigenous  to 
North  America  than  is  usually  found  in  the  same  compass. 

Scattered  over  the  grounds  are  groups  of  grand  old  trees,  in  rich  clus- 
tering characters,  with  finely  rounded  and  flowing  outlines,  combined  with 
lower  trees  and  bushes  of  various  hues,  blending  the  lines  of  the  masses 
with  the  soil  from  which  they  spring  ;  sometimes  projecting  boldly  forward, 
forming  indentations  and  breaks  of  ever-varying  shapes  and  dimensions, 
with  broad,  deep  glades  of  turf  or  low  bushes  intervening,  foiming  living 
pictures  with  magical  effects  of  light  and  shade. 

Frequently  the  lines  are  continued  in  the  most  irregular  and  picturesque 
manner  by  the  fence-rows,  which,  from  long  neglect,  have  grown  up  with 
perfect  freedom  into  irregular  belts  and  screens,  dividing  the  domain  into 
scenes  of  varied  character.  The  central  portion,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  mansion,  is  more  open,  probably  from  having  been  planted  with  short- 
lived trees,  like  the  Catalpa,  the  Lombardy  Poplar,  &c.,  which,  having  reached 
maturity,  have  died.  This  portion  will  require  new  plantations,  and,  occupy- 
ing the  higher  grounds,  demands,  and  is  capable  of  receiving,  the  maximum 
amount  of  arboricultural  decoration,  forming,  with  other  appropriate  improve- 
ments, the  grand  central  feature  of  the  place. 

Broad  meadows,  bordered  by  irregular  groups  of  trees  connected  by  dense 
thickets  of  wild  and  tangled  underwood,  climbers  and  vines  feathering  to  the 
ground,  and  spreading  irregularly  into  masses,  which  luxuriate  in  the  most 
negligent  abandon;  the  central  portions  enlivened  by  majestic  old  specimen 
trees,  or  small  groups,  form  scenes  of  great  breadth  and  dignity^  such  as  are 
to  be  found  in  the  best  English  parks. 

Persons  alive  to  the  charms  of  a  landscape  will  find  at  every  move  or 
turn  new  scenes  bursting  upon  the  vision ;  the  eye  is  often  led  a  wanton 
chase  down  the  long  vistas  terminating  in  some  deeply  embayed  recess  of 
the  skirting  woodland,  or  across  the  broad  meadows  checkered  by  the  shadows 
of  shrubs  and  single  trees;  or,  arrested  by  the  gorgeous  coloring  of  a  group 
in  an  old  fence-row,  follows  it  by  degrees  through  its  intricate  forms  and 
coloring,  till  lost  in  the  general  hue  of  the  distant  wood. 

The  coloring,  too,  is  agreeable  and  harmonious  ;  at  times,  sombre  and  re- 
tiring ;  at  others,  rich,  deep,  and  gorgeous  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  vivid 
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imagination,  such  as  Hickories,  Talip-trees,  Sassafras,  Dogwoods,  Maples, 
Tupelos,  and  Liquidambers  onl^  proance.  These  fine  pictorial  effects,  the 
harmonious  grouping  and  blending  of  color,  are  the  results  of  time  and  na- 
ture left  unrestrained  to  work  up  the  rouffh  outlines  of  the  original  proprie- 
tors. With  such  material  in  abundance,  it  will  be  seen  that,  with  the  aid  of 
a  landscape  artist  to  open  a  vista  here,  fill  out  a  group  there,  and  plant  oat 
an  offensive  object  in  another  direction,  Baltimore  may  in  a  year  or  so  have 
a  park  that  will  not  be  equalled  in  the  world. 

In  short,  the  site  embraces  a  fine  surface  for  ornamental  treatment,  abound- 
ing in  a  variety  of  undulations,  gentle,  graceful,  and  grand  ;  finely  wooded 
portions  forming  a  dense  exterior  belt  of  primitive  growth ;  groups  and  sin- 
gle trees  diversifying  the  interior  portrons,  and  forming  admirable  park-like 
scenes  ;  fine  springs  of  water  to  supply  drinking  fountains,  and  a  small  lake, 
and  facilities  for  an  abundant  supply  by  artificial  means  for  larger  lakes  and 
fountains  at  a  tnfiing  outlay  ;  all  of  which  conspire  to  the  making  of  a  noble 
pleasure-ground  in  the  shortest  time,  and  with  a  comparatively  small  expend- 
iture of  money  ;  and  if  this  project,  so  admirably  commenced,  is  completed 
with  improvements  adapted  to  the  wants  and  enjoyments  of  the  public,  con- 
ceived and  executed  in  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  place,  the  result  will  be 
a  grand  park,  worthy  of  the  Monumental  City. 


REVIEW  OF    THE    GRAPE    QUESTION. 

BT  A.  S.  FULLER. 

Surely  the  people  of  the  Quaker  City  are  waking  up  in  regard  to  the 
all-absorbing  grape  question.  Besides  giving  us  a  score  of  articles  in  the 
several  Horticultural  journals,  they  have  lately  presented  two  small  volumes, 
which  we  judge  to  be  the  crowning  glory  of  the  combined  horticultural 
talent  of  that  staid  city. 

"Bright  on  the  Grape,''  is  the  title  of  the  first  of  these  productions. 
There  seem  to  be  four  prominent  features  in  this  work  :  first,  the  author 
would  impress  the  reader  with  the  idea  that  he  is  offering  a  neu)  at/stem  of 
grape-culture  ;  this  is  made  apparent  by  the  words  **  new  system  "  and  *'o«r 
w«f6m,"  some  fifteen  times  in  the  first  six  pages  of  the  work  ;  second,  that 
there  is  a  special  Fertilizer  to  be  sold.  Attention  is  called  to  this  fact  forty 
times  in  the  body  of  the  work,  and  a  special  notice  on  the  last  page  ; 
"  Price,  $45  per  ton."  Third,  that  shallow  planting  is  the  great  desideratum 
in  grape  culture,  and  the  perfection  of  science,  as  applied  to  all  horticul- 
tural pursuits.  The  fourth,  and  great  feature,  is  originality,  to  which  the 
author  calls  the  special  attention  of  the  public,  on  page  10,  where  he 
claims  to  be  the  originator  of  the  detached  and  divided  border  for  the  vinery  ; 
"  the  alternate  renewal  plan  has  never  before,  we  believe,  been  presented  to 
the  public,  or  practised  in  the  vineyard,  as  a  distinct  and  definite  system, 
and  may  therefore  be  claimed  as  original." 

We  are  informed,  on  page  6,  in  what  this  new  sj'stem  consists  :  "It  is,  in 
the  main,  a  method  of  fruiting  the  vine  on  a  single  short  cane  with  very 
short  lateral  branches,  growing  new  wood  from  the  main  stem  one  year, 
and  fruiting  the  next,  dwarfing  the  vine  by  a  definite  rule  of  stopping  and 
pruning,  and  renewing  the  entire  wood  of  the  vine  (except  a  small  portion  Wq 
of  the  main  stem)  every  year."  ^Jg 
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Now,  this  appears  all  very  well,  excepting  the  loss  of  the  crop  every 
other  year  ;  for  certainly,  if  a  system  of  stopping  and  pruning  is  resorted 
to,  a  full  crop  can  not  be  had  every  year.  But  when  we  read  on  page  8,  we 
find  an  almost  direct  contradiction  of  the  system  of  page  G.  *'  The  vine 
under  this  system  is  allowed  to  expend  its  whole  strength,  wild  rambling 
nature  and  aRy  during  one  season,  in  the  production  of  a  new  and  perfect 
cane  ;  the  next  season  it  is  permitted  to  produce  a  full  crop  of  fruit/'  Now, 
the  question  arises,  what  shall  be  considered  a  full  crop  of  fruit  ?  that  we 
are  not  told,  further  than  '*  all  that  the  vine  will  perfect."  But  let  us  reflect 
a  moment  upon  this  point,  and  suppose  we  have  a  vine  ten  feet  long  and 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  a  superficial  surface  of  leaves 
exposed  to  the  sun,  that  can  elaborate  a  sufiScient  quantity  of  sap  to  pro- 
duce a  certain  amount  of  fruit,  varying  somewhat  according  to  the  variety. 
The  stem  can  carry  nutriment  only  as  the  leaves  call  for  it ;  and  they 
can  elaborate  and  prepare  it  as  food  only  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
surface  exposed  to  the  sun  ;  therefore,  a  vine  can  not  ripen  but  a  certain 
amount,  and  do  it  well,  giving  us  not  only  well-ripened  grapes,  but  grapes 
containing  the  vinous  and  saccharine  qualities  in  abundance,  which  can  only 
be  obtained  by  lessening  tlie  crop  of  any  productive  variety  instead  of 
endeavoring  to  increase  it.  Tho  natural  tendency  of  the  vine,  under  culti- 
vation, is  to  set  more  fruit  than  it  is  capable  of  perfecting,  and  to  this  fact 
we  are  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  the  various  systems  of  pruning. 

Lei  the  system  be  what  it  will,  says  a  celebrated  writer,  no  vine  can  be 
allowed  tu  bear  but  a  certain  amount  of  fruit  with  impunity,  and  when  a 
vine  has  been  once  weakened  by  an  excessive  crop  of  fruit,  it  takes  a  long 
time,  if  ever,  to  restore  it  to  its  original  vigor  and  health  ;  this  is  so  well 
known  that  it  needs  no  further  comment. 

Various  renewal  systems  have  been  given  us  from  time  to  time  ;  the  long 
rod  system  of  Hoare,  and  the  short  bow  system  of  the  Germans,  and  a  host 
of  others,  each  and  all  of  which  have  succeeded,  in  certain  localities,  or 
certain  varieties  of  vines,  showing  conclusively  that  one  system  and  one 
kind  of  cultivation  are  not  adapted  to  all  countries  and  every  variety  of 
grape.  The  renewal  system  of  Bright  was  in  vogue  in  England,  for  vines 
under  glass,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  as  may  be  seen  by  con- 
sulting Miller's  work,  published  1731.  He  says,  in  speaking  of  wall  culture 
of  the  vine,  "  These  vines  should  not  be  forced  every  year,  but  with  man- 
agement they  may  be  forced  every  other  year,  though  it  would  be  better  if 
it  were  done  only  every  third  year  ;  therefore,  in  order  to  have  a  full  supply 
of  fruit  (annually),  there  should  be  a  sufficient  quantity  of  walling  built,  to 
contain  as  many  vines  as  will  be  necessary  for  two  or  three  years,"  &c.  He 
then  goes  on  to  say,  that  we  should  grow  the  vine  one  year  without  fruit, 
to  get  a  good  strong  cane,  and  the  next  year  to  fruit  it ;  after  which,  cut  it 
down,  &c. 

This  plan  has  been  put  in  practice  by  many  since,  but  it  has  l^een  found 
both  expensive  and  troublesome,  and  at  variance  with  tho  general  charac- 
ter of  the  constitution  of  the  vine.  The  only  place  where  this  system 
would  be  advantageous  is,  where  vines  are  forced  in  pots,  (where  the  roots 
arc  easily  controlled,)  and  exhausted  by  fruiting  ;  in  such  cases,  if  the 
vines  were  very  scarce,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  renew  the  vine  from  the 
same  root,  provided  its  vital  energies  were  not  too  much  exhausted. 

Special  Fertilizers, — Of  the  value  of  the  special  fertilisser  mentioned,  we 
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know  nothing  ;  but,  if  we  arc  to  judge  from  experience,  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  look  upon  it  with  distrust. 

All  the  special  manures  have  been  lauded  as  wonderful,  and  almost  mi- 
raculous in  their  effects,  but  none  have  stood  the  test  of  time  so  well  as  good 
barn-jard  or  slaughter-house  manure,  composted  with  muck,  leaves,  or  old 
sods.  That  an  equal  quantity  of  these  materials  mixed  together,  and  thor- 
oughly rotted,  before  using,  will  produce  healthy  vines,  and  as  per^ct  fruit 
as  any  other  fertilizer,  has  been  proved  for  ages.  That  other  manures  will 
produce  a  like  result,  if  care  is  used  in  applying  them,  can  not  be  denied, 
but  we  know  that  all  concentrated  manures  need  much  care  in  their  appli- 
cation,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  simple  compost  may  be  used  with  impunity 
by  the  most  unskilful  gardener. 

Shallow  Planting. —  Very  shallow  planting  is  urged  by  Mr.  Bright,  as  of 
great  importance  in  grape-culture,  as  well  as  in  all  other  branches  of  horti- 
culture. While  we  do  not  believe  in  ven/  deep  planting,  we  also  look  upon 
very  shallow  planting  as  a  thing  to  be  avoided  in  grape-culture  as  an  evil, 
the  consequences  of  which  are  more  disastrous  than  that  of  very  deep  planting. 

The  advocates  of  shallow,  or  surface  planting,  as  we  must  call  it,  say  that, 
if  the  roots  of  the  vine  are  allowed  to  penetrate  the  cold,  wet  subsoil,  that 
it  will  languish,  and  the  roots  will  decay,  the  vine  become  sickly,  &c.  In 
the  first  place,  vines  should  never  be  planted  upon  soil  that  has  a  cold,  wet 
subsoil,  for  in  such  cases  they  will  fail,  whether  planted  on  the  surface,,  and 
soil  heaped  over  them,  or  a  foot  below.  If  soil  is  properly  prepared,  say  at 
least  two  feet  deep,  there  will  be  found  to  be  little  danger  of  the  roots  re- 
maining too  deep  in  the  soil,  even  if  they  were  placed  there  at  first ;  for  it 
is  well  known  to  every  one  who  has  examined  a  grape-root,  that  the  great 
tendency  of  the  working  roots  is  to  the  surface,  and  if  they  are  allowed  to 
take  this  position,  and  hold  it,  the  lower  roots  having  nothing  to  do,  soon  decay. 

Now  these  surface  roots  are  exposed  to  every  change  of  weather  ;  if  it 
is  dry,  they  feel  it  first ;  if  a  warm  shower  comes,  and  soon  after  great  heat, 
the  tender  rootlets  are  exposed  to  such  a  degree  of  heat  that  they  are 
scalded,  the  effect  of  which  is  soon  seen  by  the  shrinking  of  the  fruit  and 
drooping  of  the  leaves.  In  cool  climates  this  wilt  not  often  take  place  ; 
but  then,  again,  the  roots,  when  very  near  the  surface,  are  exposed  to  the 
cold,  which  often  destroys  them. 

Keeping  the  working  roots  of  the  vine  several -inches  below  the  surface, 
was  considered  in  olden  times  a  thing  that  must  be  accomplished  ;  and  to 
effect  this,  end,  the  operation  of  ablaqueating  the  vines  was  resorted  to, 
which  we  find  described  in  all  the  ancient  works  on  agriculture.  To  be 
sure,  they  had  a  somewhat  warmer  and  drier  climate  than  we  have  ;  and, 
again,  they  never  thought  of  planting  vines  on  ground  that  had  not  been 
ihoTonghly  pastincUed  (pulverized)  to  the  depth  of  from  two  to  four  feet 
This  operation  of  ablaqueation  was  the  removing  of  the  surface  soil  around 
the  stock  e,yery  autumn,  and  cutting  off  all  the  surface  roots  close  to  the 
main  stem,  to  the  depth  of  six  to  eighteen  inches  ;  some  writers  recom- 
mending more,  and  others  less — differing  according  to  locality,  soil,  &c. — 
but  all  speak  of  its  importance. 

In  this  latitude  no  working  root  of  the  vine  should  be  allowed  to  come 
within  six  inches  of  the  surface,  and  at  the  south  a  still  greater  depth  will 
be  required  for  perfect  security  against  the  changes  of  the  climate. 

Our  best  and  most  experienced  vine-growers  at  the  present  day  under- 
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stand  the  importance  of  having  a  dry,porous  soil,  and  then  compel  the  vine 
roots  to  work  below,  instead  of  on  the  surface. 

We  asked  Mr.  Schneike,  of  Cincinnati,  (who  is  certainly  authority  on  this 
question,)  what  was  his  object  in  trenching  his  gronnd  three  feet  deep,  and 
putting  the  surface  soil  at  least  two  feet  below  the  surface.  His  answer 
was,  that  he  wanted  the  food  for  his  vines  below  the  surface,  because  he 
wanted  the  roots  to  work  there,  and  not  on  the  surface.  Mulching  is  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Bright,  as  a  protection  for  the  roots  in  surface  planting. 
This  will  answer  very  well  for  vines  or  other  plants  the  first  season  ;  but  to 
continue  it  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  have  it  successful,  is  very  doubtful, 
besides  being  very  troublesome.  It  is  making  a  safe  harbor  for  all  kinds  of 
vermin;  and  further,  the  most  that  can  be  said  of  it  is,  that  it  is  the  most 
slovenly  mode  of  cultivation  in  appearance  that  can  be  recommended. 

Mr.  Bright  claims  you,  Mr.  Editor,  as  well  as  Marshall  P.  Wilder  and  P. 
Barry,  as  favoring  this  system  of  surface  planting ;  but  if  either  you  or 
they  have  ever  practised  or  commended  the  system,  wo  have  failed  to  dis- 
cover it. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


THE  THOMERY  SYSTEM  APPLIED  TO  GRAPERIES. 

BY  JOHN  BGAW,  NEW  BRIGHTON,  8.  I. 

SoMK  time  ago,  on  looking  over  an  old  work  on  Fruits,  called  the  **  Ameri- 
can Orchardist,"  by  William  Kenrick,  I  found  therein  a  description  of  the 
management  of  the  Grape-vine  as  practised  at  Thomery  in  France,  a  mod- 
ification of  which  is,  I  think,  peculiarly  adapted  for  cold  Graperies.  This 
consists  principally  of  planting  the  vines  at  a  distance  of  about  eight  or  ten 
feet  from  the  front  wall,  according  to  the  width  of  the  house,  in  fact,  as  near 
the  centre  of  the  house  as  possible,  and  of  each  year  laying  down  or 
burying  a  portion  of  the  vine  in  its  approach  to  its  destined  position  at  the 
front  wall.  By  this  means  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  root  is  formed,  and 
situated  near  the  surface,  which  is  a  great  object  in  the  culture  of  the  vine. 

Many  advantages  are  certain  to  follow  from  this  mode  of  planting,  and 
they  are  so  apparent  that  I  think  it  quite  unnecessary  to  enumerate  them. 

Now  I  have  a  word  to  say  against  planting  at  the  front  wall,  and  will 
show  its  disadvantages.  When  planted  so  near  the  junction  of  the  borders, 
the  roots  have  a  greater  tendency  to  penetrate  to  the  outside  than  to  ramify 
through  that  rich  bed  prepared  for  them  inside  ;  and  if  any  person  doubts 
this  assertion,  I  only  ask  him  to  examine  his  inside  border,  and  if  he  finds  a 
great  quantity  of  roots  there,  he  is  one  of  the  lucky  ones.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  roots  of  vines  can  be  brought  and  kept  near  the  surface 
by  mulching,  but  its  appearance  is  unsightly,  and  considered  to  be  favor- 
able to  mildew,  if  on  the  inside.  This  being  the  case,  the  other  mode  will 
be  adopted  in  preference.  Again,  much  time  and  labor  are  lost  in  the  appli- 
cation of  moisture,  as  well  as  expense  in  the  use  of  fertilizing  substances, 
which  do  not  come  in  contact  with  roots.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  I  am 
not  an  advocate  for  inside  borders  only,  but  I  think  that  the  inside  border  is 
of  most  importance  :  by  the  time  it  is  well  matted  with  roots,  there  are 
sufficient  to  extend  outside. 
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Communications,  Letters,  Catalogues,  Periodicals,  Ac,  intended  for  the  , 

perusal  of  the  Editor,  and  packages  by^  Express,  should  be  directed  to  the  | 

care  of  C.  M.  Saxton,  25  Park  Row,  New  York.     ExcKanges  should  be  ad-  i , 

dressed  to  "  The  Horticulturist."  ' 


Odr  "  Chapter  <^  T'itiUf*'  and  tome  other  tbingi  of  our  own,' have  been  omitted  this  moDtb,  io 
order  to  make  room  for  our  correspondents,  some  of  whom,  however,  must  still  baye  patience. 


Thr  Puonophorus.— It  is  known  to  many  of  oar  readers  that  we  hare  the  inexpfesaible 
misfortune  to  be  deaf;  anything,  therefore,  which  makes  more  possible  to  us  some  of  the  enjoy- 
ments of  social  intercourse  we  are  inclined  to  regard  with  peculiar  &Yor.  We  have  tried  all 
manner  of  helps  to  hearing,  and  with  more  or  less  satisfaction,  but  the  Phonophoius,  or  soand 
conductor,  is  infinitely  superior  to  them  all.  One  has  been  placed  in  Dr.  Dunbar's  church,  is 
New  York,  and  we  went  up  there  to  try  it.  Mr.  Pardee,  who  was  with  us,  read  from  the 
pulpit,  and  we  heard  distinctly  every  word  he  uttered.  We  have  one  in  a  basket  form  in  our 
room,  and  conversation  has  become  coroparatiyely  easy  and  pleasant  We  mention  the  subject 
here  that  any  of  our  readers  who  may  be  afflicted  with  deafness  may  avail  tiiemselvea  of  its 
benefits.     It  was  invented  by  Mr.  David  D.  Stelle.  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


ISABRLLA  WiNR,  d[^c.— We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Hite  for  samples  of  Isabella  and  Elderberry 
wines.  The  latter  is  made  in  imitation  of  claret,  but  is  very  "  stout,*'  and  not  intended  for  chil- 
dren.   The  Isabella  is  a  good  wine,  and  does  credit  to  Mr.  Hite's  skill. 


Thr  Rosr  Radish. — The  editor  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  in  copying  our  article  on  this 
Badish,  remarks  that  our  engraving  is  not  a  good  one,  as  he  has  grown  it ;  and  in  this  he  is  no 
doubt  right  for  we  have  seen  it  yerj  much  as  he  figures  it,  grown  from  seeds  purchased  at  the 
stores,  and  we  think  it  has  degenerated.  Some  of  our  frontispieces  have  been  open  to  criti- 
cism, but  this  is  not  true  of  our  portrait  of  the  Rose  Radish  ;  we  assure  our  Rural  friend  that 
this  is  a  very  accurate  and  foir  representation  of  the  Badish  as  we  grew  it  from  the  original 
seed,  except  that  in  the  colored  edition  the  color  should  be  brighter.  The  Rural  agrees  with 
us  in  regard  to  its  excellence. 

Thr  Bartlett  Straw  brrry.— We  had  intended  to  give  this  fine  fruit  as  a  frontispiece 
to  our  September  number ;  bat  the  plate  not  having  been  done  to  our  satisfaction,  we  returned 
it  to  the  engraver,  who  failed  to  get  it  ready  in  time.  It  will  appear  in  October,  with  our 
description. 

Cataract  Washing  Machine. — ^This  is  another  labor-saving  machine  which  we  can  confi- 
dently recommend  to  our  country  cousins  It  is  cheap,  durable,  and  efficient,  and  will  contrib- 
ute largely  to  lessen  the  drudgery  of  washing. 
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The  Rose  Slug. — ^A  correepondent  writes :  "  If  you  will  publish  something  that  will  save 
my  rosea  from  the  deliberate  slaughter  of  these  murderous  pests,  which  have  nearly  destroyed 
my  large  and  choice  varieties  of  beatniies,  I  shall  deem  the  information  cheaply  purchased  by  paj- 
ing  for  half  a  dozen  copies.  TobncoOi  and  smoke,  and  sulphur,  and  lime,  and  plaster,  and 
woman^s  tears,  and  men's  imprecations,  are  alike  harmless  to  exorcise  those  miscreants  which 
'  plague  mankind.* "  A  hard  case,  certainly.  We  have  heard  of  all  these  remedies  before, 
except  "  woman^s  tears.*'  Where  they  fail,  the  case  is  almost  hopeless ;  but  you  might  never- 
theless try  a  mixture  of  whale-oil  soap  and  lime ;  and  if  yon  wet  the  foliage  thoroughly,  and 
repeat  the  dose  two  or  three  times,  yon  can  hardly  fail  to  succeed.  Tou  might  also  try  the 
^'Gishurst  Compound."  

The  Drought.— Mr.  Philips,  writing  from  Edwards'  D^pot^  Miss.,  says : 
"  Have  not  had  rain  on  centre  of  plantation  enough  to  wet  bottom  of  furrow  since  22d  April. 
Thv.  has  stood  at  105  deg.  in  my  piazza,  and  generally  at  98  to  over  100  deg.  Never  thus  be- 
fore, ne  ttiermometer  is  not  correct  by  four  degrees,  yet  is  the  same,  and  on  same  nail  for 
years.  I  havo  ttne  others,  all  show  same  degree  in  comparison  of  elevation.  My  plantation 
extends  from  river  bttik  (Big  Black)  to  creek  bank,  (14  miles — Baker's  Creek  on  maps,)  my 
house  about  midway  of  pluMaon.  While  we  have  pretty  good  showers  on  the  river— again  on 
the  creek — ^none  here  for  good.    BMlth  of  country  good.'* 


We  shall  hereafter  devote  a  portion  of  Mir  time  to  outside  business,  such  as  hying  out  and 
improving  grounds,  vineyards,  orchards,  &c.,  the  construction  of  greenhouaes,  graperies,  etc. , 
and  preparing  plans.  We  can  also  be  consulted  ib  reference  to  the  selection  of  grape-vines, 
trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  at  a  moderate  charge. 


Brooklyn  Horticultural  Society.— The  Fall  Exhibition  of  this  Society  will  be  held 
at  the  Athenaeum,  Brooklyn,  on  the  19th,  SOtb,  and  Slst  of  Septeiaber.  A  fine  display  is  antic- 
ipated, which  we  hope  may  be  fuUj  realized. 

Dunn's  Marking  Pencil.— Messrs.  Thorbum  &  Co.  inform  us  that  they  have  ordered  this 
pencil,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear  it  Something  of  the  kind  has  long  been  needed,  and  wo  hope 
it  may  prove  what  it  has  been  represented. 

Grape  Bot.— This  dreaded  disease  has  made  its  appearance  here,  being  confined,  so  far  as 
we  have  observed,  to  the  Catawba  and  Isabella,  but  mostly  to  the  former.  We  know  of  no 
remedy,  but  think  it  advisable  to  eat  out  the  diseaaed  berries,  whiuh  sometimes  serves  as  a 
check.  

Reading  Road  Nursery. — It  will  be  perceived,  by  our^  advertising  columns,  that  Mr. 
Heaver  proposes  to  sell  out,  this  fall,  at  auction.  This  vrill  present  a  good  opportunity  for 
those  in  search  of  nursery  stock.  

Oscar  Strawberry.— This  is  a  new  and  very  promising  Strawberry,  specimens  of  which 
were  sent  us  by  Mr.  Hite,  and  subsequently,  August  2d,  by  Mr.  Linsley.  It  is  a  large,  firm- 
fleshed,  and  highly  flavored  berry,  and  has  a  prolonged  season.  We  desire  to  see  more  of  it, 
however,  before  giving  it  a  place.  

Gas  Refuse.— Being  curious  in  such  matters,  we  recently  examined,  in  operation,  Coon*B 
Portable  Gas  Generator,  which  we  found  to  be  the  neatest  and  best  thing  of  the  kind  wo  have 
yet  seen.  The  gas  being  generated  partly  from  animal  matter,  it  occurred  to  us  that  the 
refuse  might  be  of  some  value  as  a  fertilizer;  and  this,  on  trial,  proved  to  be  so,  though  to  what 
extent  we  can  not  yet  say.  Those  who  use  this  gas  generator  wottl4  do  well  to  experiment  with 
the  refuse,  instead  of  throwing  it  away. 
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A  New  Pest. — A.  P.  Cumingi,  Esq.,  hat  Juat  ihown  us  loine  gFApe-yine  l«avefl,  reiy  much 
injured  by  an  ioiect  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  before.  At  first  we  nippofed  it 
to  be  an  immature  thrip,  but  a  closer  •cnitiny  disclosed  a  wingless  insect  of  a  yery  differeDt 
character.    We  have  kept  them  for  further  study. 


The  Kew  ENGLANDER.>-The  August  number  of  this  able  quarterly  has  been  reoeived. 
Contents :    1.  A  Hymn  and  its  Author— Augustus  L.  Hillhouse— by  Dr.  Baeon.    2.  Reflex 
Benefits  of  the  Clerical  Office— a  Letter  from  a  Country  Clergyman  to  his  depending  Brethren, 
by  Rev.  Andrew  C.  Deobon.     3.  The  New  Planets,  by  Prof.  Daniel  Kirkwood.    4.  The  Bap-    , 
tists  in  Connecticut,  by  Rev.  Robert  C.  Learned.    5.  The  Fine  Arts:  their  proper  Sphere,  and    , 
the  Sources  of  excellence  therein,  by  George  McClelland.     6.  The  Congregational  Polity  and 
a  Biblical  Theology,  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Thompson.     7.  Constitutional  History  of  Athenian  Demoe-    | 
racy,  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Lamed.     8.  Original  Sin  :  the  State  of  the  Question,  by  Prof.  Geo.  P.     ^ 
Fisher.     9.  A  Half  Century  of  Foreign  Missions,  by  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D.     10.  The 
Princeton  Review  on  Dr.  Taylor  and  the  Edwardean  Theology.    11.  Discourse  CommemoratiTe    ; 
of  Charles  Goodyear,  the  Inventor,  bj  Rev.  S.  W.  8.  Dutton,  D.  D.     12.  Notices  of  Books. 

Atlantic  Monthly.— The  August  number  is  a  good  one,  though  not  quite  as  well  bus-  ■ 

tained  as  usual.    The  following  are  its  contents :  The  Carnival  of  the  Romantio— a  Legend  of  I 

Maryland— Prince  Adeb—Elensinia— Victor  and  Jacqueline — Midsummer-~Tobacco— Shake-  i 
speare  done  into  French — ^The  Poet's  Longing — A  Journey  in  Sicily — The  Professor's  Story — 
Anno  Domini  1860— Darwin  on  the  Origin  of  Species— Reviews  and  Literary  Notices— Recent 

American  Publications.  j 

CATALOGUES  AND  BOOKS  RECEIVED.  " 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Vines,  etc.,  with  Explanatory  Remarks  and  Indications  for  Cnltiva- 
tion.  By  C.  W.  Grant.  Post  Office  address,  lona,  near  Peekskill,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  T.— 
This  is  a  new,  enlarged,  and  much  improved  edition,  containing  a  great  deal  of  valuable  in- 
formation, besides  its  descriptive  matter. 

Meehan's  Wholesale  List  of  Dutch  Flower  Roots,  for  the  Fall  of  1860.  T.  Meehan,  Wissa- 
hicken  and  Germantown  NurserieSi  Germantown,  Pa. — We  would  caution  our  readers  against 
buying  auction  bulbs,  while  they  can  get  the  leading  kinds,  under  name,  at  the  moderate  prices 
named  in  this  catalogue. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vmes,  Roses,  Evergreens, 
Bulbous  Roots,  Greenhouse  and  Hedge  Plants,  dec,  cultivated  and  for  sale  at  the  Fruitknd 
Nurseries,  Augusta,  Ga.,  by  P.  J.  Berckmana— This  is  intended  more  espeeially  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  Sooth,  but  selections  can  be  made  for  any  section. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Hardy  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.,  cultivated  and  (or 
sale  at  the  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  New  York.    Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Proprietorp.->  • 
A  neat  and  well-arranged  catalogue,  including  all  the  more  recent  novelties  vrortb  growing. 

Supplementary  Catalogue  of  Grape-Vines,  Clematis,  &c.  Cherry  Hill  Nurseries,  West  Ches> 
ter,  Pa.    Hoopes  Sl  Brother,  Proprietors. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  cultivated  and  for  sale  at  the  Toledo  Nurseries,  by  A.  Fahne- 
stock  &  Sons,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines,  Plants,  &c.,  cultivated  by 
A.  Fahnestock  &  Sons,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Central  Nurseries,  York,  Pa.  Edward  J.  Evans  db  Co.*s  Trade  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Or- 
namental Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Bedding  Plants,  &c.,  for  Autumn,  1860,  and  Spring,  1861. 

Wholesale  Catalogue  of  the  Cherry  Hill  Nurseries,  West  Chester,  Pa.  Hoopes  &  Brother, 
Proprietors.  , 
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Chester  County  (Pa.)  Agricoltural  Exhibition,  to  be  held  in  the  Borough  of  West  Cheater,  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  Oct  5th  and  6th,  I860. 

Monthly  Record  of  the  Rensselaer  County  Agricultural  and  Manufacturer's  Society.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Society.    August,  1860. 

Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  €k>vemor  of  Ohio,  to  Investigate  the  Massa- 
chusetts Cattle  Disease,  Plearo- Pneumonia. — We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Klippart  for  this  interest- 
ing Report,  which  contains  about  all  that  is  known  of  this  dreaded  and  fatal  disease. 

Science,  the  true  Basis  of  Education. — An  interesting  and  suggestive  Address,  by  Charles 
Arthur  Ely,  delivered  before  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College  of  California,  at  its  first  Com- 
mencement at  Oatland,  on  the  14th  of  June,  1860. 

The  Fruit- Preserver's  Manual.    By  a  Culver. 

The  Phonographic  Journal.  Conducted  by  Elias  Longley,  Cincinnati. — This  is  in  phono- 
graphic characters. 

All  the  Year  Round.— The  September  number  well  sustains  the  character  of  this  sterling 
serial. 

Outlines  of  Chemico-Hygiene  and  Medicine  ;  or,  The  Application  of  Chemical  Results  to  the 
Preservation  of  Health  and  Cure  of  Disease.  By  A.  Dallas,  C.  H.,  C.  M.  Toronto,  Maclear 
&  Co.,  I860. 

The  Illinois  Teacher:  devoted  to  Education,  Science,  and  Free  Schools.    August,  1860. 
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Pbter  B.  Mead,  Esq.  i^Sir :  In  an  article  on  inside  detached  and  divided  vine-borders, 
published  in  the  May  number  of  the  Horticulturist,  Mr.  Bright  states  that "  neither  the  *  Book 
of  the  Garden,'  by  Mackintosh,  nor  any  other  English  work  or  journal,  has,  to  my  knowledge, 
described  or  suggested  inside  divided  vine-borders.''  Now  you  will  find  that  Hoare,  in  his 
work  on  the  vine,  republished  in  New  York  in  1847,  strongly  insists  on  the  border  being  en- 
tirely inside  the  house,  and,  on  page  79,  says :  *'  Carry  the  walls  up  holloto  as  high  as  the  adja- 
cent soil ;"  and,  on  page  180,  across  the  inside  border  build  *'  solid  walls,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  roots  of  the  vines  separate  from  each  other,"  same  as  Mr.  Bright.  Again,  in  Lou- 
don's '*  Suburban  Horticulturist,"  ed.  1842,  there  is  a  section  of  a  vinery  with  inside  border 
raised  above  the  ground  level ;  and  in  Johnson's  '*  GaMener,"  ed.  1853;  vol.  iii.,  page  80,  there 
is  a  section  of  a  vinery  with  inside  border,  in  which  the  Rev.  B.  Cooper  for  many  years  raised 
an  abundant  and  an  early  crop  of  grapes.  Yours  truly, 

Uoboken,  July  7,1060.  Dr.  D.  Benson. 

[Mr.  Bright  has  already  conceded  the  point  of  originality  in  regard  to  innde  borders ;  and  it 
is  quite  possible  ibr  him  to  have  made  an  inside  border  without  having  seen  the  works  of  Hoare 
and  Johnson.  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Bright  may  have  something  further  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject—Ed.]  

P.  B.  Mead,  Esq.  : — Dear  Sir :  In  answer  to  your  inquiries  touching  the  mildew  upon  the 
gooseberry,  I  would  first  state,  that  about  eight  years  since  I  purchased  three  doxen  of  the 
best  named  English  varieties— say,  Melllng's  Crown  Bob,  Framer's  Roaring  Lion,  Caper's  Top 
Sawyer,  Dixon's  Golden  Yellow,  Waiuman's  Ocean,  Whitesmith,  Ironmonger,  and  others  of 
equal  celebrity  at  that  time— and  planted  them  in  the  best  localities  in  my  garden.  For  five 
years  they  grew  beautifully,  always  heavily  laden  with  blossoms ;  but  when  the  fruit  grew  to 


Editor  Horticulturist,  New  Yorkz— Dear  Sir:  I  notice,  at  pAge  377  of  your  last 
number,  that  reference  U  made,  by  "  A  Bufialonian,"  to  the  report  circulated  last  autumn,  and 
then  inserted  by  you  and  othen,  that  "  Delaware  grapes  bad  been  found  in  three  different  looa- 
tions  in  a  wild  state.'*  Your  Buffalo  friend  does  not  appear  to  be  posted  as  to  the  latest  intelli- 
gence on  the  subject.  If  he  will  refer  to  the  columns  of  the  Horticulturist,  and  to  the 
.  "  Qermantown  Telegraph,'*  where  the  canard  first  started,  or  to  any  member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
byania  Wine-Qrowers'  Association,  of  which  Dr.  J.  B.  Garber  is  a  distinguished  member,  he 
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the  size  of  a  pea  it  commenced  mildewing,  and  during  the  period  of  ^re  years  I  could  not  get 
one  ripe  berry,  as  they  would  burst  and  fall  prematurely  to  the  ground.  I  tried  every  remedy 
that  could  be  suggested,  but  my  efforts  proved  *'  fruitless."  I  had  planted  a  cherry  currant- 
bush  in  close  proximity  to  one  bush,  and  it  mildewed  the  currants,  as  well  as  also  the  leaves  of  it 
Such  were  the  alArming  effects  of  the  pest,  that  I  determined  to  dig  them  up  and  "  throw  them 
to  the  dogs,'*  when  a  lady  of  Westchester  county  (whose  name  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  mention 
at  this  time,  neither  am  I  privileged  to  state  the  process,  which  costs  nothing  but  a  little  labor) 
begged  permission  to  try  an  experiment  on  my  bushes— which  was  about  three  years  since— 
and  the  result  is,  that  during  all  that  time  my  bushes  have  been  laden  with  most  delicious  fruit, 
each  comuag  up  to  its  name. 

*  As  the  lady  in  question  is  extremely  modest  in  her  aspirations,  she  has  been  unwilling  to 
place  her  discovery  at  the  disposal  of  the  public  until  she  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  its  effi- 
cacy. I  think,  as  far  as  my  judgment  extends,  we  have  sufficient  test  to  pronounce  it  a  perfect 
specific  for  the  mildew  upon  the  gooseberry.  Since  the  reception  of  your  note,  I  have  gained 
her  consent  to  request  the  proprietors  of  the  Horticulturist  to  appoint  a  committee  to  visit  my 
garden  and  examine  for  themselves,  and  report  accordingly.  The  berries  at  present  are  almost 
full  grown,  and  promise  as  well  as  former  crops,  and  when  ripe  I  shall  take  great  pleasure  in 
presenting  specimens  to  you  of  each  rariety :  at  the  same  time,  if  I  am  released  from  the  in- 
junction of  secresy,  to  impart  the  process,  to  be  laid  before  the  public  through  the  columns  of 
the  Horticulturist. 

Morrisania,  June  2nth,  1860.  Oeo.  H.  Hits. 

[Having  heard  much  talk  of  Mr.  Hite's  gooseberries,  and  their  freedom  from  mildew,  we 
wrote  to  him,  asking  for  information,  in  response  to  which  we  received  the  above.  We  hare 
Tisited  bis  garden,  and  found  his  gooseberries  to  be  just  as  represented,  free  from  all  signs  of 
mildew,  and  in  other  respects  very  fine.  We  did  not  learn  how  the  result  was  effected,  but 
the  subject  will  go  into  the  hands  of  a  committee  for  examination  and  report.  If  there  is  any- 
thing in  it,  we  do  not  believe  it  is  for  the  interest  of  any  of  the  parties  to  keep  it  a  secret ;  and 
if  it  is  anything  that  ought  to  be  paid  for,  we  are  willing  to  pay  for  it  Let  us  first  know  what 
it  is.— Ed.]  

Editor  of  the  Horticulturist:— Sir:  In  reference  to  the  remarks  on  LiUum  PhUo' 
ddphicum^  in  this  month's  Horticulturist,  permit  me  to  state  that  my  bulbs  of  the  same,  i 
when  fully  grown,  produce  from  17  to  above  20  blossoms ;  but,  last  fall,  I  added  to  a  cube  of 
about  18  inches  of  good  garden  soil  a  gallon  or  more  of  crushed  charcoal,  and  planted  therein 
three  fine  bulbs  of  L.  Philadelphicum ;  one  of  these  bore  48  blossoms,  another  about 
the  same  number,  and  the  third  54.  They  made  a  magnificent  group  for  a  considerable  time, 
as  the  blossoms  were  successively  developed. 

I  use  charcoal  with  much  advantage  to  plants  in  general.    It  gives  brilliancy  to  my  tulips, 
and  increases  the  size  and  number  of  bulbs  and  blossoms.      I  have  frequently  five  blossoms  I ' 
from  one  bulb,  and  two  and  three  blossoms  from  one  bulb  is  very  common.  I . 

New  narmony,  Ind.,  ilti^iisf  7tA,  1860.  Margaret  Chappellsmith.      i 

[Your  lilies  must  have  been  a  beautiful  sight.  We  have  heretofore  strongly  recommended 
the  use  of  pulverized  charcoal,  and  do  so  again ;  for  pot-plants  it  has  a  special  value. — £d.  ]         '  I 

ll 
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vnll  find  that  a  thorough  iDTestigation  of  the  matter  took  place,  ending  in  a  complete  refutation 
of  the   Billy  fahrication,  and  in  proving  positively  that  not  one  Delaware  vine  existed  but 
'What  was  traceable  to  the  vineyard  of  foreign  vines  imported  by  Judge  Prevost,  of  Frenoh- 
to^ii,  N.  J.    I  visited  the  town  of  Delaware,  Ohio,  last  September,  and,  to  my  great  surprise, 
I  found  but  one  Delaware  vine  in  bearing,  and  that  was  trained  against  the  south  side  of  Mr. 
Campbeirs  stone  house,  and  was  so  sheltered  that  any  of  the  Chasselas  grapes  would  mature 
their  fruit  in  the  same  position.    The  evidence  of  its  origin,  and  the  character  of  the  plant 
itaelf,  are  so  conclusive  as  to  its  foreign  character,  that  I  did  not  suppose  any  man  of  careful 
observation  could  entertain  a  present  doubt  on  the  subject    I  well  knew,  when  I  first  present- 
ed my  views,  that  self-inUresi  would  be  startled  when  the  public  has  been  so  egregiously  mis- 
led ;  but  I  also  knew  that  one  year's  observations  would  confirm  the  truth  of  my  position.    I 
long  since  prepared  an  article  specifyiog  the  distinct  characteristics  of  the  foreign  species, 
Viiia  vini/erat  when  contrasted  with  our  indigenous  species ;  whereby  it  is  proven  that,  while 
the  Delaware  JuuaUthe  aUribuies  qf  the  foreign  species,  U  does  not  possess  one  solitary  aitribute  qf  our 
native  species.    I  have  also  been  gathering  other  facts  and  evidence,  but  have  deferred  their  pub- 
lication, awaiting  the  general  opportunity  for  investigation  which  another  fruiting  season  would 
afford  to  the  public  at  large.  Tours  respectfully, 

Fluking,  August  13<A,  1860.  Wm.  R.  Prince. 

[The  above  was  received  after  Mr.  Garber*s  article  was  in  type.  It  is  too  bad  to  place 
"  A  Buffiilonian"  between  two  fires,  but  we  suppose  he  can  stand  it.  When  Mr.  Prince  gets 
all  his  facts  and  evidence  together,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  them.  Meantime,  we  shall  give 
the  subject  further  investigation. — Ed.] 


Olshurst  Compound.— Ed.  Hort.  :—Dear  Sir :  Allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  in  reference 
to  this  invaluable  compound.  I  find  it  up  to  the  mark  with  everything  I  have  tried  it  upon.  I  have 
no  mealy-bug,  so  can't  say  whether  it  will  kill  that  or  not.  Allow  me  to  suggest  the  necessity, 
and  also  the  propriety — for  instance,  in  a  house  of  vines,  or  any  other  plants  alTected  either 
with  red  spider,  mildew,  &c.— to  first  thoroughly  syringe  the  house  through  with  water,  so  that 
the  whole  of  the  foliage  gets  thoroughly  wetted;  when  this  is  completed,  then  take  the  pre- 
scribed quantum  sufficU,  and  syringe  away.  You  will  save  just  one  half  by  this  process,  because, 
the  foliage  being  already  wet,  the  compound  runs  freely  all  over  every  portion  of  the  leaves. 

Gardeners,  please  take  a  note  of  this,  and  if  Mr.  Elliott,  of  31  John  street,  who  sells  this 
** Gishurst  Compound"  will  tell  his  purchasers  to  syringe  first,  and  compound  afterwards,  they 
woD*t  cry  out  much  about  the  price,  fur  the  hint  will  pocket  them  just  fifty  per  cent. 

Fox  Meadow. 

[Thus  far  our  correspondence,  as  well  as  our  experience,  has  been  in  favor  of  this  compound, 
and  we  believe  it  to  be  a  really  valuable  preparation.  If  any  have  tried  it  without  good  results, 
we  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  them  too.    Our  object  is  to  get  at  its  real  merits. —Ed.] 


Gishurst's  Compound. — It  is  to  be  supposed  that  every  one  who  has  tried  the  "Com- 
pound" will  report  his  success  till  the  Editor  of  the  Horticulturist  will  say,  ^'  It's  enough," 
as  Dr.  Lindley  did,  in  the  "  Gardener's  Chronicle,"  on  the  same  subject.  I  have  tried  it,  too, 
for  tho  aphis  on  roses,  and  have  found  it  effectual.  I  turned  the  small  plants  upside  down,  and 
dipped  them  in  the  solution,  (two  ounces  to  a  gallon ;)  the  bugs  were  immediately  paralyzed, 
and  turned  black  within  twenty-four  hours.  Syringing  can  hardly  be  as  effectual,  besides  being 
very  expensive,  as  there  is  much  waste,  and  the  price  certainly  awful.  Our  friends  across  the 
Atlantic  must  appreciate  an  exterminator  for  the  vermin,  else  they  would  not  venture  to  ask 
sach  a  price.    I  have  also  tried  the  Pyrethron  (insect  powder),  but  with  no  satisfaction. 

Cucumber  Raising. — Last  spring  my  cucumbers  in  hotbeds  were  attacked  by  some  vermin 
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of  tba  centipede  tribe,  whiok  deetioyed  a  great  nmny  lioM,  Tbey  were  in  tlM  main  etalk,  im* 
medbtely  above  and  below  the  nirlnee  of  the  ground,  and  went  down  to  the  Tery  extreme 
points  of  the  roote.  Who  knowi  a  remedj  f  A  Mriee  of  artiolee  on  the  forcing  of  vegetabke 
in  hotbeds,  from  some  experienoed  sobiirban  market-gardener,  would  be  desirable,  at  leant  bj 

Fort  Wajfne,  Ind,,  July  21, 1660.  Tour  humble  serrant,  M. 

[More  testimooy  In  favor  of  the  Oishnrst  Compound,  and  nearif  enough,  we  think,  to  place  it 
entirely  ootslde  the  list  of  **  humbugs.**  The  price,  we  are  glad  to  know,  has  been  materially 
reduced,  and  this  is  necessary  to  bring  it  into  general  use.  We  suppose  your  "  centipede  **  to 
be  the  **  squash  borer,"  and  it  is  difficult  to  destroy.  The  roiichief  is  done  before  yea  are 
mnde  aware  oflt.  The  only  remedy  we  know  is  to  place  some  offensiTe  substance  around  the  Tines 
when  they  are  young.  This  we  hare  done  with  Tsrylng  success,  using  tar,  gas  lime,  sulphur, 
Ac  ;  diluted  gas  lime  teemed  to  give  the  best  results.  Tou  hsTc  the  Gishurst  Compound,  and 
might  try  that.  The  series  of  articles  you  allude  to  are  much  needed,  and  we  have  made  pro> 
yiiiion  for  them . — E  n.  ]  

Mr.  Editor  :  Some  insects  are  eating  my  Exotic  Grapes.  It  is  done  in  the  night-time,  and 
I  have  failed  to  detect  them.  They  commence  usually  on  the  top  of  the  bunch,  with  a  saiall 
puncture.  They  began  with  my  early  crop  in  the  foreing-house,  and  now  have  commenced  in 
the  cold  vinery,  which  is  ripening.  A  neighbor  ssys,  crickets,  as  they  work  in  the  night.  I 
can  find  nothing  in  Loudon,  nor  m  the  Grape  Books,  about  it  Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is,  and 
give  me  a  remedy  T  Truly  yours,  F.  W. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

[We  can  not  imagine,  from  your  description,  what  the  insect  is.  Can  you  not  send  us  a  apee- 
imen  7    It  may  be  a  beetle,  but  it  is  not  the  cricket .~£d.  ] 
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Kentucky  Horticultural  Society. — We  are  indebted  to  Thomas  8.  Kennedy,  Esq., 
the  energetic  President  of  this  Society,  for  an  account  of  the  last  three  %DtM}f  exhibitions, 
which  we  are  compelled  to  condense  more  than  we  should  if  we  could  get  them  "  one  at  a 
time.**  We  ask  the  members  of  societies  about  Kew  York  to  note  the  foot,  that  these  are 
vmkhf  exhibitions,  and  then  ask  themselves  if  they  are  doing  their  duty,  either  to  themselves  or 
the  public.  We  wish  the  members  of  the  Kentucky  Society,  and  all  others  like  them,  the  ane- 
cess  they  deserve.  The  proceedings  and  exhibitions  of  remote  societies,  aside  from  their  own 
interest,  alTord  our  readers  the  means  of  judging  of  the  local  value  of  particular  kinds  of  fruits, 
and  their  time  of  ripening  in  various  parts  of  the  country;  and  this,  of  itself,  gives  them  a  gen- 
eral interest. 

The  following  articles  were  exhibited  on  Saturday,  July  14th  : 

Carey,  Peter,  &  Carey  exhibited  Jargonelle,  Dearborn's  Seedling,  Osband*s  Summer,  and 
Harvard  Pears ;  Red  Astrachan  and  Early  Harvest  Apples ;  with  Apples  for  a  name. 

Jacob  Johnston  exhibited  Early  Harvest,  Early  Joe,  Gravenstein,  and  Carolina  Red  June 
Apples. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Johnston  exhibited  a  French  Apple  of  fine  tUze  and  tempting  appearance,  un- 
known hi  this  locality. 

James  Stevens  exhibited  Bummer  Queen  Apples,  Qermantovrn  and  Dearborn^  Seedling 
Pears,  Imperial  Gage  Piums,  and  two  pUtes  of  Plums  for  a  name. 

Lawrence  Young  exhibited  Pears  and  Plums  for  a  name. 

Thomas  S.  Kennedy  exhibited  Herr*8  Stnped  June  Apples. 

W.  H.  Duncan  exhibited  Duane*s  Purple  Plums. 

H.  S.  Duncan  exhibited  Early  Tillotson  Peaches,  Osband*s  Summer  and  Bloodgood  Pean, 
Early  Smiih't  OrUana  Plums,  Philadelphia  Queen,  Sweet  Bough,  and  Carolina  Red  June  Apples 
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'Wm.  Heayer,  of  Ciodmuiti,  exhibited  ten  yarietiet  of  Apples,  viz :  Early  Joe,  DocheM  of 
Oldenburg,  Early  Bough,  Early  Strawberry,  Summer  Roae,  Bed  Astraohao,  Early  Haryest, 
V^il1iafD*8  Fayorite,  (two  samples,  one  grown  on  dwarf  trees,  and  one  variety  not  named.) 
Wm.  Daitriek,  of  Indiana,  Hoosier  Bed  Apple,  Transcendent  Grab,  and  Apples  for  a  name. 
Biaaell  A,  Salter,  of  New  York,  exhibited  a  beautiful  specimen  of  German  White  Mus- 
cat Grapes. 

Jo0^^  Ashton,  of  Indiana,  exhibited  Dearborn's  Seedling  and  Jargonelle  Pears,  and  Pears 
for  a  name. 

Flowers  graced  the  tables  in  a  few  bouquets-— one  of  which,  exhibited  by  Henry  Nanz,  was 
exceedingly  beautiful. 

On  Saturday,  July  21,  another  exhibition  was  held,  from  which  we  gather  the  following : 
The  largest  display  was  with  Pears,  of  which  nine  exhibitors  had  the  following  yarieties, 
named  in  the  order  of  their  merit  and  quality,  according  to  the  specimens  on  the  tables :  Os- 
band's  Sunmier,  Tyson,  Bloodgood,  Dearborn's  Seedling,  Haryard,  Jargonelle,  Doyenn^  d'Et^, 
Lawrence's  Summer,  (not  quite  ripe,)  and  Barilett,  (premature.) 

There  were  ten  kinds  of  Peaches  exhibited  by  fiye  different  growers,  yiz :  Early  York, 
July  Seedling,  Very's  Seedling,  Early  Crawford,  Eariy  TUlotson,  Cole's  Eariy  Red,  Yellow 
Alberge,  Yellow  Rareripe,  and  Hill's  Superb  Jersey.  The  Superb  Jersey  was  the  most  splen- 
did exhibited. 

In  spite  of  the  curadio,  there  was  a  yery  fine  display  of  Plums.  Six  growers  exhibited  no 
less  than  ten  different  kinds  of  Plums,  nearly  all  of  which  were  perfect,  although  traces  of  lime 
on  the  fruit  gaye  eyidenoe  of  the  watchful  care  that  had  been  necessary  to  saye  them  from  de- 
struction. The  kinds  were :  Red  Gage,  Imperial  Gage,  Smith's  Orleans,  Bradshaw's  Columbia, 
Lombard,  McLaughlin,  Duane's  Purple,  a  red  seedling  from  Indiana,  SeedUng  Apricots,  and  sey- 
oral  kinds  of  Chickasaw  Plums,  of  which  a  yery  large  red  yariety  from  Tennessee  was  regarded 
by  the  Society  as  worthy  of  special  attention  and  carefhl  cultiyation. 

There  were  nine  kinds  of  Apples  exhibited,  some  of  which  were  of  the  yery  best  quality,  and 
worthy  of  more  extended  culture.  The  yarieties  were :  Carolina  Red  June,  Summer  Queen, 
Grayensteiu,  Black's  Annette,  Red  Striped  June,  Indiana  Seedling,  Summer  Hagloe,  Keswick 
Codling,  and  an  apple  which  was  planted  for  the  Summer  Queen,  but  it  proyes  to  be  superior 
to  that  yariety  in  seyeral  respects,  and,  for  the  want  of  the  true  name,  which  is  unknown,  it  has 
been  called,  for  seyeral  years  past,  Gary's  Favorite. 
On  Saturday,  July  28th,  the  following  fruits  were  on  the  tables : 

PeaeheB,  9  exhibiters.— Early  York,  (very  fine,)  Eariy  TUlotson,  Crawford's  Early,  (large,) 
Birkenmayer's  July,  Longworth's  July,  Hill's  Superb  JeAey,  (monstrous,)  Cooledge's  Fayor- 
ite, Grosse  Mignonne,  Yanzant's  Superb,  Yellow  Alberge,  Red  Rareripe,  Teton  de  Venus,  and 
two  unnamed  Seedlings. 

AppUa,  8  exhibiters.— Keswick  Codling,  (worthless,)  Summer  Hagloe,  Early  Haryesi,  Cama- 
tioD,  Alexander,  (immense  sizo,)  Finley,  (a  splendid  local  fruit,)  Summer  Queen,  Summer  Pear- 
main,  Grayenstem,  Shaker's  Summer,  (local,  yery  superior,)  Transcendent  Crab,  and  four  un- 
known yarieties. 

Peart,  7  exhibitors.—- Tyson,  (delicious,)  Flemish  Beauty,  Roetiecer,  (not  ripe,)  Bartlett,  White 
Doyenn^,  St.  Ghlslain,  Doyeon^  d'Et6,  Green  Beurr6. 

PUonB,  15  exhibitors.— Washmgton,  Imperial  Gage,  Red  Gage,  Yellow  Gage,  Yellow  Egg, 
Colombia,  Duane's  Purple,  Bradshaw,  McLaughlin,  Reine  Claude,  Lombard,  Smith's  Orleans, 
and  four  yarieties  unknown. 

(Tropes.— Black  Hamburgh  and  Victoria  Hamburgh,  from  Messrs.  C.  P.  Bissell  &  Salter,  of 
Rocliester,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Kennedy  Informs  us :  '*  The  fruits  exhibited  at  the  weekly  shows  are  sold  at  auction,  at 
U  o'clock,  unless  otherwise  desired  by  the  exhibitor,  who  has  the  priyilege  of  withdrawing  his 
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oontribation  after  the  ule.  No  entnmoe  or  admittanoe  fees  are  charged.  The  expenaea  of  ttie 
exhibitioDB  are  paid  by  the  retaining  of  twenty*five  per  cent  of  the  groaa  sales  by  the  Society ; 
the  balance  of  the  sales  b  paid  in  cash  to  the  owners  of  the  fmits  and  bouquds,  of  which  the 
florists  in  the  Ticinity  always  famish  a  very  fine  collection.  The  prices  generally  obtained  at 
these  sales  are  quite  satisfactory  to  tlie  contributors.  In  the  sale  of  the  fruit  on  the  foregoing 
list,  one  plateful,  containing  about  eight  or  nine  peaches,  (Hill's  Superb  Jersey,)  sold  lor  $7  50. 
Other  kinds  of  peaches  sold  for  prices  ranging  from  one  dollar  to  three  dollars  per  dozen. 


Genesee  Valleit  Horticultural  SociETir.—This  Sociefy  held  an  exhibition  in  Roch- 
ester on  Friday,  June  22d.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  W.  Seelye,  for  an  ac- 
count of  it,  which  we  have  been  compelled  to  condense  as  follows : 

The  display  of  fruits  and  flowers  was  pronounced  the  most  magnificent  ever  made  here  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  Large  collections  of  Boses  were  presented  by  Messrs.  Ellwanger  ^ 
Barry,  A.  Frost  &  Co.,  J.  Donnellan  &  Co.,  and  C.  W.  Seelye. 

Fine  specimens  of  plants  in  pots  were  eihibited  by  S.  Mathews,  Esq.,  and  Ellwanger  6l 
Barry. 

Messrs.  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Hooker,  Farley,  &  Co.,  H.  E.  Hooker  &  Co.,  C.  W.  Seelye, 
and  A.  Frost  &,  Co.,  presented  extensive  collections  of  Strawberries. 

Ellwanger  d&  Barry  and  A.  Frost  Sl  Co.  made  most  magnificent  displays  of  Cut  Flowers  of 
HerbaoeoQS  Plants. 

Besides  the  above,  were  a  great  number  of  interesting  but  smaller  entries. 

A  large  qoantitity  of  bouquets  were  in  competition,  and  well-grown  specimens  of  Grapes  in 
pots  were  presented  by  8.  Mathews  and  A.  Frost  A  Co. 

Mr.  W.  H.  H.  Barton  presented  a  doxen  bottlea  of  his  JtabeUa  wine,  which  he  has  branded 
Port  Oenetee,  and  for  which  he  lias  already  acquired  quite  a  reputation. 

The  prife  offered  for  the  best  six  pot  plants  was  awarded  to  S.  Mathews,  Esq.  Among 
them  were  beautiful  plants  o(  Qerodendrou  froffrans,  SttpkemotitJlorAunda,  bora  gnmdiflorttf  and 
Btffonui  fwz. 

TabU  Boajiiaft.— The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  A.  Frost  &  Co. ;  2d,  to  C.  W.  Seelye. 

Band  Bouquett. —-Ut  prixe  to  A.  Frost  &  Co.  ;  2d,  Ellwanger  &,  Barry. 

Hand  BouqmU  made  from  flowers  grown  in  open  ground.— The  prize  for  these  was  awarded 
toC.  J.  Mills&Co. 

Hanging  Baskets.— Ist  prize,  Mrs.  Dr.  Ripley  ;  2d,  C.  J.  RjvaA  Co. 

HerbaeeouM  P/aiils.— Best  collection,  Ellwanger  &  Barry ;  2d  best  collection,  A.  Frost  &,  Co. 

Aosn.— Best  collection,  EUwangdhr  &  Barry;  2d  best  collection,  A.  Frost  &  Ca  Best  25 
rarieties,  Ellwanger  &  Barry.  Best  12  varieties,  A.  Frost  St  Co.  Best  6  Moss, 
A.  Frost  &  Co. 

Strawberfi€$.—Be8t  collection,  Ellwanger  &  Barry ;  2d  best.  Hooker,  Farley,  &,  Co.  Best  6 
varieties,  Ellwanger  4p  Barry,  for  Wilson's  Albany,  Trollope's  Victoria,  Triomphe  de  Gand, 
Scott's  Seedling,  Brighton  Pme,  and  Genesee.  Best  dish  of  Strawberries,  H.  E.  Hooker  & 
Co.,  for  Triomphe  de  Gand. 

CAsmet.—Best  collection,  Ellwanger  &  Barry ;  dd  best,  A.  Frost  &  Co.  Best  quart  of 
Cherries,  A.  Frost  &  Co.,  for  Coe's  Transparent 

JEzcik  Orapes,^Be9t  three  bunches,  S.  Mathews,  for  Black  Hamburgh.  Best  specimen 
exotic  Grapes  in  pots,  S.  Biathews. 

Beeto.— Best  six,  Qeo.  Cooper. 

XeMuee.— Best  six  heads,  C.  F.  Crossman. 

Radiskes, — Best  three  bunches,  Geo.  Cooper. 

Cveitmber$.^Be9t  three  spedmens,  Thos.  McGill. 

Onions.— Best  three  bunches,  Geo.  Cooper. 
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In  the  evening,  the  Hall  was  thronged  with  Tiuton  until  a  late  hour ;  and  good  murio,  lua- 
ciouB  ripe  strawberries  and  ice-cream,  did  not  have  the  effect  of  rapidly  dissipating  the  crowd. 


St.  Paul  Horticultural  Society.— This  young  Society  recently  held  its  first  public 
exhibition  at  St.  Paul,  and  they  seem  to  have  had  a  good  time.  The  secretary,  Mr.  Hewson, 
sends  us  the  following  account  of  it  : 

The  Horticultural  Exhibition  was  far  more  extensive  and  beautiful  than  could  be  expected, 
and  gave  rich  promise  of  the  future.  Strangers  and  citizens  were  aqually  surprised  and 
delighted  at  the  magnificence  of  the  floral  display,  as  well  as  the  fine  specimens  of  our  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

The  Balsams,  Delphiniums^  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Qeraniums,  Petunias,  Phloxes,  Pinks, 
Pansies,  and  Verbenas  were  much  admired.  The  exhibition  of  Cut  Flowers,  Greenhouse 
Plants,  Wild  Flowers,  and  Roses  was  also  very  fine. 

The  strawberries  exhibited  by  W.  H.  Jarvis,  M.  D.  Clark,  and  Dr.  A.  E.  Ames,  of  the  Wil- 
son's Albany,  McAvoy,  and  Hovey's  Seedling,  were  too  tempting  and  luscious  to  remain  untasted 
during  the  day.  We  have  often  seen  larger  specimens,  but  none  of  more  exquisite  flavor.  The 
red,  white,  and  black  currants  exhibited  by  Alx.  Buchanan,  T.  M.  Smith,  and  W.  H.  Jarvis, 
respectively,  were  excellent ;  the  gooseberries,  by  W.  H.  Jarvis  and  J.  W.  Setby,  were  the 
largest  we  ever  saw.  There  were  also  fine  spedmens  of  red  and  black  raspberries,  by  Mrs.  H. 
L.  Moss.    Mr.  P.  W.  Nichols  exhibited  a  limb  thickly  hung  with  Siberian  Crab  Apples. 

In  vegetables,  the  rhubarb  exhibited  by  Mr.  M.  D.  Clark  had  the  laigest  stalks,  and  took  the 
first  premium.    The  specimens  by  M.  H.  Jarvis,  J.  W.  Selby,  and  T.  M.  Smith,  were  not  fiir 
behind,  and  so  nearly  equal,  that  the  Committee  could  not  agree  as  to  which  was  entitled  to 
the  second  premium.     The  cucumbers  by  Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Mitchell  (gardener  for  Judge 
Nelson)  took  the  first  and  second  premiums.    Mrs.  C.  W.  Borup  took  the  first  premium  on  to- 
matoes.   There  was  also  an  excellent  show  of  lettuce,  radishes,  cabbages,  "kohl  rabi,"  peas, 
beets,  cauliflowers,  carrots,  turnips,  beans,  onions,  corn,  See, 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  premiums  awarded : 
Balaams.— lin.  Daniel  Rohrer,  best  display,  $1.60. 
Delphiniums^  Perennial.— It.  M.  Ford  &,  Co.,  best  three  varieties,  $1. 
Fuchnas.—jyT.  A.  £.  Ames,  beat  three  grown  plants  in  bloom,  $1.  L.  M.  Ford,  second  best, 
50c.  Dr.  A.  E.  Ames,  best  three  varieties  in  bloom,  $1.  L.  M.  Ford  &,  Co.,  second  best  three, 
50c. 

Pelargoniums.— JAxt.  C  W.  Borup,  best  three  grown  plants  in  bloom,  $1.  Dr.  A.  £.  Ames* 
second  best,  50c.    Dr.  A.  £.  Ames,  best  three  varieties,  $1. 

GeraniuTfu. — Mrs.  C.  W.  Borup,  best  three  varieties  in  pots,  $1.  Dr.  A.  K  Ames,  second 
best,  50c.  Mrs.  G.  W.  Borup,  best  grown  specimen,  ^h  Dr.  A.  E.  Ames,  second  best, 
50c. 

Petunias.— Mr.  John  S.  Prince,  best  three  named  varieties,  ^l.    L.  M.  Ford  Sn  Co.,  best 
named  specimen  plant;  $1.    A.  Buchanan,   best  seedling  raised  by  exhibitor,    $1.    D.  C. 
Greenleaf,  2d,  50c    A.  Buchanan,  best  three,  $1.    D.  C.  Greenleaf,  second  best,  50c.    A. 
Buchanan,  best  display,  $1.    D.  C.  Greenleaf,  second,  50o. 
Phloxes,—!).  C.  Greenleaf,  best  three  varieties  perennial,  ^l. 

Pinh. — Mrs.  C.  W.  Borup,  best  three  varieties  florist's  pinks,  $1.  A.  Buchanan,  second 
belt,  50c.    L.  M.  Ford  &  Co.,  best  display,  $1.    D.  C.  Greenleaf,  second  best,  50o. 

PcMsies. — ^Dr.  A.  E.  Ames,  best  three  seedlings,  $1.  Mra  J.  W.  Shelby,  second  best, 
50o.    D.  C.  Greenleaf,  best  display,  $1.    Mrs.  C.  W.  Borap,  second  display,  50c. 

Verbenas.—Vii.  John  S.  Prince,  best  six  named  varieties,   $1.    D.  C.  Greenleaf,  best  dis- 
play 26  varieties,  $1. 
Gremhouse  Plants. — Mrs.  C.  W.  Borup,  best  three  specimens  greenhouse  plants  in  pots,  $1. 
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L.  M.  Ford  St  Co.,  beit  tnd  largMt  display  of  greonhoiise  planU,  ooe  of  a  variety,  9^. 
A.  £.  Amot,  MeoDd  bett^  $8. 

Orf  Flowen.^D.  C.  Greenleaf,  best  diiplay,  59  Tarietiet.  $1.  Mn.  John  S.  Prince,  seoond 
beat,  50e.  Dr.  A.  E.  Amea,  beat  Taae  bonqoet  ooltirated  flowers,  (l.  L.  M.  Ford  dt  Co., 
aaoond  beat,  50e.  L  M.  Ford  A  Co.,  beat  hand  bouquet,  |1.  D.  C.  Greenleaf,  second 
belt,  50o.  Mra.  J.  W.  Selby,  beat  baaket,  $1.  L.  M.  Ford  &  Co.,  lecond  beat,  50o.  Mn. 
C.  W.  Bomp,  beat  diaplay  cut  dahtiaa,  fl.  Mn.  John  8.  Prince,  second  beat,  50c.  Capt.  K.  J. 
T.  Dana,  beat  diaplay  Canterbury  Bella,  $1.  L.  M.  Ford  &  Co.,  best  mammoth  boaquet  of 
Sweet  Williams,  $1.    Wm.  Hanaen,  beat  mammoth  pyramid  of  cut  flowera,  $1. 

Wild  FUnoer$,—'Un,  M.  D.  Clark,  beat  baaket  cut  flowers,  $1.  A.  Bcbmedlin,  beat  Taae 
bouquet,  91-    Miss  Ellen  Hawke,  beat  hand  bouquet,  $1.    D.  C.  Qreenleaf,  best  display,  f  1. 

/loaa.>-Dr.  A.  E.  Ames,  best  three  varietiea  in  pots,  $1.  D.  C.  Greenleaf,  best  10  Tarieties 
cut  roses,  $1. 

OmamtnUU  Dengu,^lj,  M  Ford  Sl  Co.,  best  ornamental  desigti  in  flowers,  $1. 

Strawberries.'-'W,  H.  Jarris,  1st  premium,  Wilson's  Albany,  $1.  M.  D.  Clark,  3d,  McAroy. 
50&    Dr.  A,  £.  Ames,  1st,  HoTey*s  Seedling,  $1. 

Cvrmiies.— Alex.  Buchanan,  lat  premium,  Red  Currant,  $1.  Truman  M  Smith,  2d,  50e. 
Alex.  Buchanan,  1st,  White,  $1.  Truman  M.  Smith,  2d,  50c.  W.  H.  Jarris,  1st,  Black,  $1. 
Alex.  Buchanan,  2d,  50c 

Oooubmim.—yf,  H.  Jarria,  1st  premium,  Houghton's  Seedling,  $1 ;  J.  W.  Selby,  2d,  Eng- 
lish, 50e. 

Riupberria.-'Mn.  H.  L.  Moss,  1st  premium.  Red  and  Black,  $1. 

Appla. — P.  W.  Nichola,  Ist  premium,  Siberion  Crab,  |1. 

Bhubarh.'--M.  D.  Clark,  best  12  stalks,  91  (Mammoth  Cahoon,  Goliath  and  Victoria);  W.  H. 
Jarria,  2d,  J.  W.  Selby,  2d,  T.  M.  Smith,  2d  (the  committee  were  unable  to  decide  aa  to  the 
merit  of  the  aboye),  L.  M.  Ford,  2d,  for  the  best  display  of  6  kinds,  50c 

Ldtuee.—Wm,  Endon,  best  six  heads,  $1 ;  J.  W.  Selby,  2d  best,  50. 

iZoduto.— M.  D.  Clark,  best  three  bunches,  $1 ;  L.  M.  Ford,  2d,  50c 

Cfueumben.-^^,  D.  Clark,  beat  pair,  $1 ;  S.  Mitchell,  (Gardener  to  Judge  Nelaon,)  2d  beat, 
50c.  M.  D.  Clark,  best  display,  $1 ;  S.  Mitchell,  2d  best,  60c 

OiMa^.— W.  H.  Jaryls,  best  six  heads,  $1 ;  W.  Endon,  2d,  50c.  j 

Kohl  Ao&t.— W.  Endon,  best  six  heads,  $1.  I 

Pea$.—U.  D.  Clark,  beat  peck  Dan  O'Rourke ;  W.  Endon,  2d,  50c.  i 

Satt.^B.  Mitchell,  (gardener  to  Judge  Nelaan,)  beat  bunch  5,  $1 ;  W.  Endon,  2d,  60c. 

0amlifloufer9.~-U.  D.  Clark,  beat  three  heads,  $1 ;  Mrs.  C.  W.  Borup,  2d,  50c. 

Cbrro<a— M.  D.  Clark,  best  three  bunches,  91 »  Wm.  Endon,  2d,  50c. 

2\trm/a.--hL.  D.  Clark,  beat  bunch,  91. 

Tbmatoea.'^Vn.  C  W.  Borup,  best  6,  $1 ;  W.  Endon,  2d,  unripe,  50c. 

jB^ons.— Stephen  Hewson,  best,  $1 ;  W.  H.  Jarris,  2d  Wm,.  Endon,  2d,  committee  not  able  to 
decide  which. 

Onions.—- Wm.  Endon,  best  bunch,  $1. 

Cbr».~N.  J.  T.  Dana,  best  stalk,  $1 ;  J.  Kiools,  2d,  J.  W.  Selby,  2d,  committe  unable  to 
decide  which. 

Holland  S^inaek.-^Ii.  J.  T.  Dana,  best,  $1. 


Progressive  Gardener's  Society.— We  oontinue  our  extraeta  from  the  prooeedinga  of 
this  Society.    The  following  is  a  continuation  of  the  subject  of  Manures : 

Stoekhardt,  in  his  field  lecturea,  relatea  the  experience  of  a  Saxon  farmer  who  had  for  many 
years  made  use  of  two  marsh  plants,  reed  mace  and  club  rush,  for  manuring,  the  first  of  which 
proved  a  powerful  manure,  and  the  second  had  no  manuring  energy  at  all. 


! 
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Consiituenta.  Bud  Maee.  CM  Ru$k. 

Organic  sabstftocei 950  980 

Nitrogen  therein, 6  bk 

Inorganic  anbatances, 50  20 

Potash  and  Soda, 101  I 

Lime  and  Magnesia, 16  4| 

Phoepboric  Acid, 2}  1 

SUica 4  11 

The  organic,  or  bumus-forming  substances,  and  nitrogen,  it  is  seen,  are  about  the  same  in  both 
plants,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reed  mace  contains  sixteen  times  the  quantity  of  alkalies, 
nearly  four  times  more  lime,  and  three  times  more  phosphoric  acid  than  the  club  rush.  What 
is  true  of  these  two  plants  is  also  true  of  straw ;  its  value  lies  chiefly  in  its  minerals.  Johnston 
gives  the  analysis  of  several  fertile  soils  celebrated  for  yielding  successive  crops  of  com  without 
manare.  These  soils,  as  the  analysis  shows,  are  supplied  by  nature  with  all  the  minerals  which 
plants  require,  thoagh  of  course,  from  long  cropping  without  manure,  they  are  almost  entirely 
destitute  of  humus.  One  of  the  most  fertile  Belgian  soils  contained  only  0.447,  or  less  than  half 
per  cent,  of  vegetable  matter.  Such  a  soil  would  continue  to  sustain  crops  without  manure 
until  some  one  or  more  of  the  mineral  elements  was  exhausted,  and  then  its  fertility  would  be 
again  restored  by  the  addition  of  the  specific  ingredients  wanted. 

The  Essay  being  concluded — 

R.  K.  Scott.— This  subject  had  been  proposed  by  me,  as  it  was  one  of  the  most  important 
topics  connected  with  gardening  or  farming.  A  speaker  at  the  course  of  Agricultural  Xioctares, 
last  February,  at  New  Haven,  had  opened  his  discourse  by  saying  that  the  three  great  principles 
on  which  success  in  cultivation  depended,  were  first,  manure,  second,  manuro,  and  third  and 
lastly,  manure.  This,  if  correctly  reported,  seemed  very  crude,  and  no  doabt  was  easily  under- 
stood and  appreciated  by  the  reading  public  and  his  very  popular  audience ;  but  without  desiring 
to  detract  from  the  standing  of  the  speaker  as  a  farmer,  I  would  say  that  this  trite  statement 
did  not  satisfy  me.  While  manure  is  essential,  it  is  not  everything.  We  must  have  something 
In  the  shape  of  soil  for  the  manure  to  act  upon,  and  plants  which  are  sustained  by  the  soil  and 
acted  upon  by  the  constituents  of  the  soil  in  conjunction  with  manure.  The  £ssay  just  read  has 
BO  fully  met  my  expectations,  that  a  few  remarks  I  had  intended  to  offer  are  rendered  superfluous; 
30  entirely  does  the  ideas  of  Prof.  Stephens,  as  to  the  utility  and  value  of  barn-yard  manure, 
(vhen  properly  treated,  agree  with  my  own,  that  I  am  relieved  from  any  anxiety  on  that  head. 
^8  to  the  meaning  and  signification  of  the  term  manure,  which  no  less  a  personage  than  Baron 
V'on  Llebig  regards  as  indefinite  and  proper  to  be  discarded  from  the  vocabulary  of  all  intelli- 
^nt  farmers,  I  would  say  that  it  appears  a  good,  useful,  and  expressive  term,  and  worthy  of  being 
■etained.  I  mention  thb  because  that,  like  the  opinion  or  dicta  of  other  great  men,  Liebig's 
ecommendation  has  already  met  with  a  seconder  in  Dr.  John  A.  Warder,  of  Cincinnati,  whoi 
n  presenting  an  ofilcial  report  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  that  city,  concur*  in  Liebig's 
lews,  and  favors  the  idea  that  the  term  is  not  appropriate ;  providing  always  that  he  be  correotiy 
eported,  and  he  claims  to  speak  in  a  final  manner,  when  he  does  speak.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
ondemnation  of  this  old  Anglo-Saxon  word,  which  comes  to  us  with  a  good  derivation,  and'Ss 
ne  of  the  most  useful  terms  in  common  use  by  the  cultivator,  and  preferred  by  him  to  the  more 
cientifio  terms,  more  in  the  line  of  the  chemist,  and  with  which  he  does  not  desire  to  interfere. 
The  French  writers  have  a  word  equivalent  to  this ;  the  term  engrais,  translated  by  our  word 
lannre ;  while  they  have  another  for  fermenting  or  barn-yard  manure, /afTii^,  which  is  equivalent 
)  our  word  dung.  The  word  muck  has  even  a  good  foundation,  as  it  will  be  seen  by  referring 
0  your  dictionaries,  meaning  enriching  matter. 
It  is  very  true,  however,  that  in  agricultural  phraseology  too  indefinite  a  meaning  has  been 
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oonleiTed  on  the  term  maoare.  Chaptal,  a  reliable  Freoeh  writer,  aaya,  under  the  geneiaS 
head  of  manurea  are  comprehended  aU  thoie  lubctancea  whieb«  existing  in  the  atmocpbeiv  or 
combining  with  the  ion,  can  be  drawn  in  by  the  organs  of  plants  and  contribute  to  the  progren 
of  vegetation.  This  definition  agrees  precisely  with  that  laid  down  in  the  Essay  just  read.  Bnt 
Chaflal,  aft  Am  sbbo  tiaM*  deairBa  ta  Kaift  tha  too  extensive  use  of  the  word,  for  he  adds : 
('  The  salts  which  also  serve  as  mannres,  am  inhibed  by  tha  faeaa  of  the  plants,  and  serve  to 
stimulate  vegetation."  "  By  comprehending  all  these  rabstaoeea  miar  tt«  fpMria  term  of 
manuresi  too  extensive  a  signification  is  given  to  the  word." 

He  then  divides  these  matters  into  nutritive  and  stimulating  manures.  Here  he  is  again  at 
issue  with  Liebig,  who  says:  "The  beneficial  influence  of  gypium,  and  many  other  salta,  has 
been  compared  to  that  of  aromatios  which  increase  the  activity  of  the  human  stomach  and  intet- 
tmes,  and  give  a  tone  to  the  system,  but  plants  do  not  contain  nerves.  No  substance  can  possibly 
cause  their  leaves  to  appropriate  a  greater  quantity  of  carbon  from  the  atmosphere  when  the 
other  constituents  required  are  wanting.'* 

Now,  as  Professor  Stephens  has  used  the  term  stimulating  in  reference  to  guano,  I  shaU 
be  pleased  to  have  him  explain  more  fully  his  ideas  whether  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  plant  being 
stimulated,  as  we  generally  understand  that  term. 

If,  however,  the  term  manure  be  applicable  to  lime,  potash,  soda,  and  other  such  substances, 
it  is  equally  applicable  to  burnt  clay,  water,  and  even  to  air  itself.  Salt  also  is  spoken  of  as  a 
manure,  and  gypsum.  Salt,  however,  is  used  by  practical  men  for  its  mechanical  action  in 
retaining  moisture  and  counteracting  the  disastrous  effects  of  drought.  I  shall  not  at  this  time 
enter  into  the  field  of  the  mineral  theory,  where  organic  and  inorganic  manures  are  contesting 
their  claims.  Liebig's  theory  has  several  able  critics  in  this  country,  and  time  will  doubtless 
throw  ample  light  on  the  principles  involved;  in  the  meantime, with  such  appliance8,as  street  refuae, 
stable  dung,  and  oow  manure,  with  a  little  muck,  and  compost  prepared  from  refuse  vegetable 
matter,  the  farmer  and  the  gardener  may  perchance  drive  their  legitimate,  but  precarious  buaineaa, 
while  Lawes  and  Liebig  discuss  their  peculiar  theories  and  experiments.  We  have  in  addition 
to  these  home  products,  guano,  that  wonderful  deposit,  worth  $40  per  ton,  which  is  capable  of 
manuring  eight  acres,  and  the  supply  of  which  is  not  yet  at  all  exhausted.  Nor  do  we  loae  sight 
of  our  superphosphates,  bones,  and  meat  composts,  pure  ground  bones,  bones  treated  amply  with 
sulphuric  acid,  manipulated  guano,  Swan  Island  guano,  Leinau's  fertilizer,  Ta  Feu,  pondrette^ 
phosphatic  guano,  and  phuine,  by  the  producer  said  to  be  ono  of  the  best  mann&ctured  eonoeo- 
trated  manures.  Still  more  recently  we  have  a  grape  fertilizer,  professing  to  supply  the  special  ele- 
ments required  for  the  grape  plant ;  and  from  the  great  rage  on  the  subject  of  grapes,  we  sincerely 
hope,  for  the  credit  of  its  introducer,  that  it  may  be  equal  to  all  that  is  professed  of  it.  Time 
only  can  test  this. 

I  should  like  to  enter  much  more  fully  into  a  notice  of  these  numerous  matters  now  ao 
freely  manufactured  for  the  cultivator,  but  their  critical  examination  is  not  the  work  of  a 
day  or  a  year,  and  not,  I  regret,  within  the  scope  of  a  plain  gardener  like  myself  I  shoold 
offer  an  apology  for  my  occupation  of  the  time  of  the  meeting,  but  the  subject  is  one  In 
which  I  felt  some  interest. 


William  Saunders— With  reference  to  Br.  Warder's  remarks  referred  to  by  the  last 
speaker,  I  may  say  that  I  do  not,  from  a  perusal  of  them,  as  reported  in  the  **  dnciunatus,"  con- 
sider them  at  all  final,  but  leaving  the  subject  as  much  confused  as  before.  There  are  several 
passages  in  it  to  me  quite  objectionable,  but  to  which  I  will  not  at  present  allude.  The  state- 
ment of  the  old  ground  that  we  must  know  the  constituents  of  the  plant,  and  the  constituents  of 
soil,  has  nothing  final  in  it.  I  should  like  to  know  from  Prof  Stephens,  what  is  his  opinion  of 
this  part  of  the  question,  since  chemists  themselves  admit  that,  although  they  may  analyze  a 
handful  of  soil,  the  result  is  no  reliable,  practical  guide  to  the  cultivator. 
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James  Jokes. — Regarding  the  Essay  as  embracing  and  explaining  all  that  it  is  important  for 
us  to  know,  relative  to  the  principle  of  the  action  of  manure  on  the  soil,  I  need  only  say  that  the 
ideas  of  Prof.  Stephens  and  my  own  entirely  agree  with  respect  to  the  relative  .valae  of  barn- 
yard manure.  I  have  been  using  that  for  yean,  at  the  rate  of  40  loads  to  the  acre,  audit 
answers  every  purpose.  I  have  punibed  a  regular  rotation  of  garden  crops,  and  cropped  heavily, 
and  my  productions  have  been  seen  by  many  of  my  friends  here.  I  commence  with  potatoes 
and  cabbages,  and  continue  some  crops  requiring  no  special  application  of  manure.  I  hare  also 
employed  concentrated  manures  with  immediate  and  good  effects. 

Dr.  Gkorge  Pepper  Korris  desired  to  offer  a  few  words,  having  had  some  little  experience  ia 
the  application  of  manures.  While  he  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  barn-yard  manore  was  one 
of  the  best  materials  where  available  and  not  too  expensive,  he  could  recomniiend  night  soil  as 
much  more  advantageous  in  some  instances.  This  might  be  procured  in  the  vicinity  of  any 
town ;  and  although  many  persons  were  afraid  of  the  crops  beuig  burned  by  its  application,  fresh 
from  the  cellars,  he  had  proved  such  fears  to  be  groundleas .  He  applied  it  from  the  cart  fresh 
from  the  cellar,  and  raised  early  and  vigorous  crops.  His  experience  was  principally  in  truck 
farming,  as  pursued  on  the  Neck,  and  his  soil  sandy,  in  the  vicinity  of  Wilmington.  He  was 
disappointed  not  to  hear  this  recommended  by  the  gentleman  who  had  last  spoken. 

James  Jones,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Iforris's  remarks,  wonld  say,  that  if  he  could  obtain  night  soil 
conveniently,  he  would  use  it ;  one  benefit  would  result.  Weeds  would  not  be  so  plentiful ;  but 
he  did  not  fear  the  weeds;  his  purpose  would  be  to  look  out  for  the  crops,  and  let  the  weeds  look 
out  for  themselves. 

C.  H.  Miller  thought  that  the  value  of  night  soil  had  been  stated  in  the  Essay. 

Prof  Stephens. — ^The  analyses  quoted  by  me  in  the  Essay  were  given  with  a  view  to  show 
the  general  principles  on  which  the  value  of  night  soil  depends.  Much  of  the  value  of  such 
materials  will  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  they  are  prepared.  While  barn-yard  manure 
requires  to  be  thoroughly  fermented,  before  its  fertilizing  jyroperties  become  available  to  the 
plants,  night  soil  is  immediately  active. 

Walter  Elder. — As  this  subject  lies  at  the  root  of  all  good  culture,  you  should  have  it  ful- 
ly discussed ;  every  member  should  state  the  result  of  his  pi^actice  and  observation,  and  bring 
all  the  virtues  of  the  different  fertilizing  materials  to  light.  I  will  contribute  my  mite  with  some 
data.  We  should  cultivate  enlarged  views ;  look  over  the  garden  fence  upon  the  farm,  and 
consider  the  value  of  the  products.  My  own  soul  was  once  so  small  as  to  bury  my  brains  in  a 
flower-pot,  and  to  think  that  a  garden  with  a  few  glass  structures  was  the  universe  ;  but  now  I 
see  what  a  big  place  the  world  is.  It  is  generally  conceded  by  cultivators,  that  barnyard 
manure  is  the  best  manure  for  common  use  ;  and  as  it  is  the  droppings  of  several  species  of 
animals,  together  with  straw,  I  think  it  better  than  that  of  any  one  specie,  when  applied  to  clay- 
ey soils  and  heavy  loams  in  its  long  fresh  state.  It  warms  them,  renders  them  more  porous, 
and  allows  the  roots  of  rapid-growing  plants  to  enter  them  more  freely.  Indian  corn,  potatoes, 
melons,  squashes,  dec,  seem  to  do  best  upon  heavy  soils  with  fresh  barn-yard  manure  ;  but  for 
sandy  and  light  soils  it  is  best  when  well  rotted,  and  in  that  state  has  a  more  immediate  effect 
on  crops  in  general.  For  potting  plants  it  should  be  almost  a  mould,  and  be  mixed  many  months 
with  the  soil  before  being  used.  Ligneous  manures  I  think  must  be  most  beneficial  to  trees 
and  other  woody  plants,  although  seldom  ever  applied  to  them.  Leaf  mould  is  almost  indis- 
pensable in  pot  culture,  and  the  mould  at  the  bottom  of  the  wood  pile  is  better ;  wood  ashes 
leached,  are  used  extensively  upon  sandy  soils,  produce  good  crops,  and  solidify  such  soils ; 
waste  charcoal  is  valuable  in  pot  culture,  but  too  expensive  for  general  use  ;  sawdust  is  all  con- 
verted into  manure  around  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  by  bedding  cows  and  horses  with  it. 
i,Tan-bark  is  also  there  converted  into  manures  by  composting  it  with  other  materials,  and  nursery 
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men  grow  the  hardier  rhododendront  and  asalesa  id  bedf  onMoon,  nmde  up  with  two  thirds  of 
decayed  tan-bark  and  one-third  garden  loam.  8alt  at  laaaan  haitent  Togotatioo,  and  givca 
earlier  maturation  to  plaoti  than  any  other  kind  of  manure.  I  haTO  oaed  night  aoQ  fireih  fivm 
the  walls  of  this  city,  open  acres  ;  and  lor  oniooi,  beets,  radishes,  turnips,  and  earreta,  I  hare 
never  found  anytiiiog  to  equal  it  for  early  and  heary  cropa. '  Poodrette  has  a  simihtf  efl»et,  bat 
these  rich  matten  make  cabbage  "  clubfooted,'*  and  do  not  salt  potatoes.  The  knr  meadows 
around  Edinburgh,  into  which  the  lewers  of  the  city  empty,  yield  the  greatest  erop  of  graas  to 
be  found;  they  are  divided  into  lots  of  three  and  four  aeres  by  ditches whiefa lead  the  llqmd 
manure  around  them,  and  are  flooded  with  It  at  pleasure ;  they  are  let  yearly  at  auction  to  dalij- 
men.  The  i^rassea  are  fit  to  cut  by  the  time  that  grasseB  elaewhere  begm  to  grow  in  the  spring  ; 
they  give  seven  cuttings  knee  high,  and  wo  heavy  that  the  scythe  can  hardly  carry  the  swath 
through.  The  market  gardeners  of  Leith  surpass  all  their  contemporaries  more  inland  in  the  pn>> 
duction  of  early  and  fine  vegetables  by  the  use  of  sea-weed  they  gather  off  the  beach  after  a 
high  tide  or  storm.  Upon  the  flat  meadows  of  Long  Island  Sound,  between  Harlem  and  Throgg'a 
Keck,  the  grass,  after  being  flooded  by  a  '*  spring  tide,"  grows  up  at  a  wonderfnl  rate  ;  and 
asparagus  of  the  finest  quality  springs  up  spontaneously  all  over  these.  Country  people  empt;^ 
the  brine  of  their  meat  and  fish  barrels  in  spring  upon  their  asparagus  beds^  which  is  the  only 
manure  they  get,  and  they  yield  plentiful  crops.  I  have  used  both  salt,  lime,  and  urine  aroood 
the  base  of  peaoh  and  plum  trees  for  the  cut-worm,  which  always  keeps  th«n  off  and  Invigorates 
the  trees. 

Oaleareoui  Manura. — I  think  that  lime  Is  best  when  mixed  with  other  materials.  The  ftrvi- 
ers  in  the  sandy  districts  of  New  Jersey  who  use  marl  largely,  think  it  best  when  mixed  with 
lime  or  barn-yard  manure.  Plaster  of  Paris  is  best  for  sandy  soils,  and  benefits  all  kinds  of  crops 
grown  upon  them ;  it  Is  the  best  thing  for  clover  I  ever  used.  Road-earth  is  best  when  eook- 
posted  with  other  materials,  after  lying  in  a  heap  and  being  frequently  turned  in  a  year.  The 
same  Is  true  of  coal  ashes ;  street-sweepings  are  also  best  after  lying  in  a  heap  twelve  months  ad 
turned  over  twice.  I  have  heard  it  often  asserted  that  the  ashes  of  the  peat  used  In  Ireland  as 
fuel  and  called  turf,  contains  more  fertilising  matter  than  any  other  thing  six  times  Its  bulk. 
A  relative 'fifteen  miles  from  Londonderry  informs  me  that  the  ashes  of  the  "  peat*'  was  the 
best  thing  he  ever  used  for  his  vineries,  peach  aod  nectarine  houses,  and  also  for  his  wall  trees. 
He  exchanged  stable  manure  for  it  among  the  people.  Now,  we  all  know  how  valuable  peat  is 
in  pot  culture,  and  the  older  the  better ;  so  we  may  well  presume  that  there  must  be  a  virtue 
in  the  ashes  also.  An  English  friend  of  mine  from  Wiltshire  used  to  tell  me  that  straw  was 
used  for  fire  to  cook  with,  and  the  fanners  there  manured  their  lands  with  burned  turf,  (aod  *,) 
they  had  turf  plows  that  turned  up  the  turf  and  made  it  into  rolls  three  yards  long ;  it  was  put 
into  large  heaps  and  set  fire  to,  and  after  burning  some  weeks  into  a  mould,  it  was  spread  upon 
the  land,  and  produced  a  good  crop.  The  moorland  farmers  in  Scotland  do  the  same  thing,  and 
they  think  that  double  the  quantity  of  grass  grows  where  the  ashes  of  the  heather  falls,  when 
they  bum  it  upon  their  pastures  in  spring. 

I  once  top  dressed  a  lawn  with  grains  from  John  Taylor's  brewery  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  it 
produced  a  wonderful  effect  upon  the  grass.  At  the  same  place  I  manured  an  acre  with  hc^ 
from  the  brewery,  that  had  lain  in  a  large  heap  aod  was  well  fermented  ;  I  then  sowed  parsnips 
upon  it ;  the  leaves  all  over  grew  five  feet  high.  The  hite  Jesse  Buel  and  James  Wilson,  as  well 
as  other  cultivators  of  note,  came  to  view  them,  and  said  they  never  saw  anythbg  like  them. 
A  patch  adjoining  was  manured  with  yeast  from  the  brewery,  and  yielded  a  very  heavy  crop  of 
carrots. 

[7b  &e  eon^tnuai.  ] 
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The  Editor  of  the  HoRTicuLTtTRisr  may  hereafter  be  consulted,  at  a  moderate  charge,  in 
reference  to  the  Improvement,  Laying  Ont,  and  Planting  of  Grounds,  VineyardR,  Ao<,  and 
the  Ck>n8traction  of  Greenhouses  and  Graperies,  for  all  which  he  will  famish  Plans. 


DUTCH  BULBOUS  EOOTS. 


B.    K.    BLISS 


Seedsman  and  Florist,  Springfield,  Mass., 

Would  rMpectfolly  announce  the  arrival  of  Annual  Importatioa  of  the  aboye,  which  have 
been  leleoted  with  great  care  trom  leyeral  of  the  leading  eetablinhmente  in  Holland,  and 
can  be  confidently  recommended  to  thooe  interested  In  their  enltuie. 
Hie  collection  oompriiei  all  the  meet  deelrable  Tarietles  of 

HYACINTHS,  Double  and  Single.  J0NQUIU3,  Double  and  Ringle. 

TDLIF8,  Double  and  Single,  Early  and  Late.  JAPAN  UUES. 

CB0CU8,  all  of  the  old,  and  many  new  Tarietiea>  B ANUNCULUS. 

CROWN  TMPFHlTATa  ANEHONBS. 

POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS.  ARUM. 

DOUBLE   ROMAN   AND   PAPER   WHITE  SNOWDROPS. 

NARCISSUS.  IBIS. 

TBTDONIAS.  GRAPE  AND  MUSK  HYACINTHS,  etc. 

A  deioriptive  priced  Catalogue  of  which,  with  full  directions  for  culture,  will  be  forwarded 
to  all  applicants  on  receipt  of  a  three-cent  postage  stamp. 

Collections  of  Bulbous  Boots. 

For  the  conyenience  of  those  who  desire  a  fine  oolleotion,  but  are  unacquainted  with  the 
yarieties,  he  has  put  them  up  in  collections,  as  follows,  with  full  direction!  for  culture,  and 
carefully  packed  for  transportation  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

COLLECnOV  ]!lo.  L~PEIC£  $10-C0HTAINB 

20  DOUBLE  AND  SINGLE  HYACINTHS  (all  named  flowers),  suitable  for  culture  in 

Glasses  or  Pots. 
20  DOUBLE  AND  SINGLE  HYACINTHS  (all  named  flowers),  for  the  Open  Border. 
20  EABLY  DOUBLE  AND  SINGLE  TULIPS,  for  Pot  Culture  or  the  Open  Border. 
20  LATE  TULIPS,  for  the  Open  Border. 

6  POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS,  for  Pot  Culture  or  Border. 

6  DOUBLE  ROMAN    do  yeryfhtgnat. 

2  CROWN  IMPERIALS. 

12  DOUBLE  JONQUILS. 

100  CROCUS,  finest  mixed. 

2  DIELYTRA  SPEGTABILIS,  large  roots. 

4  P^flONISS,  aU  distinct  yarieiies. 

COLLEOnOH  Ho.  S.-PRICIE  85-COllTAIHS 

ONE  HALF  OF  EACH  of  the  above  yarieties,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pseonies. 

All  orders  from  unknown  correspondents  must  be  accompanied  with  the  Cash,  or  a  satis- 
factory  reference.    Address 

B.  K  BLISS, 
8«*.o*.*^-  Springfield,  Mass. 


GRAPE-VINES,  PEAR-TREES, 


AND 

Fruits  of  all  Einds^  especially  Small  Fruits. 

ALSO, 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  8HBU68,  B08E8  and  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  parUoularly 
PINKS  and  CARNATIONS,  of  which  the  assortment  is  onriyaUed. 

I  woald  inyite  particuUir  attention  to  the  Bartlatt  Strawberry,  Brlnckle's  Orange 
Raapberry,  aod  Newman's  Thomleas  Blackberry,  as  unenrpassed  for  Garden  yarieUes. 

The  stock  <tf  hardy  vines  is  the  hest  ever  offered,  and  grown  in  open  air,  or  propagated 
under  glass,  as  may  he  preferred,  at  very  low  rates  at  retail,  and  on  very  liberal  terms  to 
Agents,  Dealers,  and  Clubs. 

FOREIGN  VINES  for  the  Vinery,  one  and  two  years  old,  all  of  the  leading  varieties. 

For  Catalogue  send  Stamp.  For  C.  W,  Grant's  Catalogue  of  Vines,  for  whioh  I  am 
Agent,  send  two  three-cent  Stamps. 

Wholesale  List  sent  to  applicants. 

Address, 

AJTBREW  S.  FULLER, 
CHOICE  STRAWBERRIES, 

POUGHKEEPSIE   SMALL  FRUIT  NURSERY. 

The  undersigned  (having  one  of  the  largest  collections  in  the  United  States,)  offers  for  sale 
the  following  leading  and  popular  varieties : 

"Wilflon's  Albany,  Longworth's  Prolific,  Prince's  Scarlet  Magnate, 

Hooker,  McAvpy  Superior,  Imperial  Scarlet, 

&c.,  &c.,  at  88  cents  per  dozen ;  $1  per  100  ;  $6  to  $8  per  1,000. 
Tricmphe  de  Qand,  Pyramidal  Chilian,  Rtvere*  BUsa, 

Vioomtesae  H.  De  Thnry,  Ac.,  &c.,  at  50  cents  per  dozen  ;  $1  50  per  100. 

ISTK^W    V-A-RIES  TIES- 

Feast'a  New  Fillmore,        Downer's  Prolific,  Cborlton's  Prolific, 

at  $1  00  per  dozen. 

Catalogues  sent  free  on  application,  and  purchasers  are  guaranteed  satisfaotion  in  all  cases 
Small  Fruits  only  are  grown  at  this  Nursery. 

EDWIN  MARSHALL, 

Sept.  P««gUie«p«ie,  IV.  T. 


NUKSERT  STOCK  FOR  SALeTI 

BY  AUCTION.  A 

The  Satire  Stock  of  tbe  irell-knowQ 

Reading  Road  Knnery,  Cinciimati, 

in  «oiuequeiioe  of  the  EXPIRATION  OF  THE  LEASE,  will  bo  oflbred  tor  tait 
On  TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  m,  at  9  A.  M. 

The  Stock  oomprises  a  large  aMortment  of 

EVEBQBEEKS,  FRTTTT,  AND  ORNAMENTAL  FOREST  AND  SHADE  TREES, 

of  TariooB  ages  and  siaei ;  one  of  the  largest  and  meet  varied  ooUeciions  of 

ORNAMENTAL  SHRTTBBERY  IN  THE  COUNTRY ; 

a  splendid  collection  of  GRAPE  ROOTS,  of  the  leading  esteemed  yarleties,  as  Delaware* 
Diana,  Rebeoca^  Herbemont,  Shaker,  Minorca  Seedling,  Catawba,  Isabella,  etc.,  etc. 

The  aaMftment  of  EVER-BLOOMINa  R06BB  is  without  a  rival  in  the  West 

This  is  belieTcd  to  be  the  best  opportonit j  ever  offsned  in  the  West,  to  persons  oommenc 
ing  the  Nursery  BnslnesB,  to  laj  in  reliable  stock,  or  for  parties  haying  charge  of  Public 
Grounds*  as  Cemeteries,  Parkj^  etc.,  to  supply  themselTes,  at  low  rates,  with  yarieties  seldom 
offered  at  anotloD,  as  the  stock  must  be  cleared  off  the  ground 

Before  the  1st  of  January^  1861. 

Terms  and  full  particulars  at  time  of  sale. 

Any  additional  infbnnatlon  may  be  obtained  by  application,  per  mail,  incloring  postage 
stamps,  to 

W.  Heater, 

READING  ROAD  NURSERY, 
*pt*oot  CINCINNATI. 


Choice  BnlboTis  Roots. 

New  descriptive  i>nd  priced  Catalogaes  of 

HYACINTHS, 

TULIPS, 

LILIUMS,  4-c.,  4-c. 

Embracing  the  largest  assortmentever  offered.    Catalogaes  sent  FREE. 

Andrew  Bridgeman, 

^*o^  878  BROAD  WAY, 'NEW  YORK, 


rr^^ 
TOLEDO  WHOLESALE  NUSSEIUES. 


We  woald  respectfally  call  the  attention  of  the  pnblic  to 


Our  Large  8tock  of  Trees,  &c., 

«ffi9red  for  Sale  this  Fall.    We  have 

One  Hundred  and  Seventy  Acres  of  Gronnd 

dosely  planted,  that  will  compare  faTorably  with  the  stock  of  any  Nursery  East  or  West 
We  oflfer 

100,000  APPL&TBEES,  5   to  7    feet.      $85  per  1000,  paoked. 

200,000  *'  2  years,  8   to  4i  feet,        60         **  " 


40,000  DWAHF  PE^RS,  1  year 

old, 

16 

per  100 

t( 

20,000           "                  2        » 

* 

20 

it 

l< 

20.000           *•                  2       * 

16 

''      2d 

class,  packed, 

6,000  STAim.  PEABS,  2       ' 

'    4  to  6  feet 

27 

M 

it, 

30,000           "                  1        ' 

20 

n 

n 

20,000       "  CHERRIES.  2 

'    5  to  7  feet, 

15 

n 

l( 

6,000       "           «          2        ' 

2d  class,  10 

il 

it 

6,000  DWARF    "          1 

• 

16 

*«  , 

(1 

20,000  PEAOUJfi             1 

* 

70 

per  lOOO, 

tl 

80,000  CURRANTS. 

50,000  GRAFE-VIKES,  inclading  the  best  sorts. 

Besides 

Raspberries,  Blackberries,  and  Strawbeiries 

in  quantity. 

.    260,000  EVSRGRGEKS,  1  to  3  feet,,aaiorted  lilods. 

of  the  choicest  varieties,  at  lowest  rates. 

De$eriptiv€  Catalogtte  furnished,  by  ineUmng  stamp  to  furepay  postage. 


A.  Fahitestock  &  Soirs, 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

An*.  M,  U80. 


GRAPE-VINES. 


I>d««««,  1  y«.  good  ptaito.  n  ••<*  5  •!()  p.r  *<»"» ;  «6  p«rl». 

R^bMoa,  lyev;  4to«fe«tof  wood;  76  o«to  ewh  ;  $8  per  do«n ;  $60  per  100. 

following  Tarletles,  vis 


Taylor, 


1  60    Concord.  1-8  yr'i  6O0-I  M    ^J^^* 


BiurtfordProUflo, 
CSiMMidy, 

Upright's  IwboUA, 
Union  Vlllafe,  . 
PorkinB,  ^ 

Cliiirtea*slm  Isabella  1  00 
ITInrmarirm  76 

Raabe^       ^.  ''S 

Oiaham,  1  00 

Alvay, ...       1  00 


100 
100 
75 
60 
60 
60 
75 
1  00 


Plana, 

ClintoQ, 

Isabella, 

Catawba, 

Franklin, 


liaNoir, 
Kortb  America, 
Clara,    . 
Aleyanfler, 


60  Blrinborg. 

26  Ontario,   . 

26  Brinolde, 

25  Mary  Ann, 

60  Canby%  Angoat, 

76  limine,  of  Kentnclcyt 

50  Blood's  Black. 
2  00  "White, 

1  00  Hyde's  EUaa,  . 

60  CUppter, 

75  CrereUng, 

1  00  Miner.      .       . 

60  *o..  *o. 


50 
60 

1  00 
50 
60 
50 
60 
50 
50 
60 

1  00 
60 
50 


the  othort  from  bearing  vlnM ;  and  aU  fUnU  an  wmrrmM 


Termont, 

The  abore  pUata  are  all  (ex 
wares  and  Bebeocas,  and  many 
frai  to  aanic«. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  lubecriber  offen  for  lale  the  following 

IHRTJ  IT-TREHSS,   AcO. 
Standard  Applea,  etiong,  Bteawberrlea,  45  Tarlotlea. 


Raapbeiries,    15 

noweilng  Bhmbs,  Creepers,  Ac.,  Ao. 


Cherries 
**         Peaxs,  Terj  fine. 
Dwarf  Pears, 

10,000  Honey  Loonst,  8  jeara  old,  $10  per  1,000. 
2,000  Tictorla  Baeflling  Rhobarb. 
The  aboTe  are  well-grown,  thrifty  planta,  many  of  them  rmmhMjffm^  and  we  feel  oertab 
will  glTe  aatlafection  to  pnrcbaaere. 

The  Nuraery  is  located  at  PhlUipsbwg.  N.  J.,  opposite  Barton.  Penn.,  from  ;^f,^^«« 'f 
oommonlcatlSn.  sevend  times  a  dar.  with  New  YorJ.  by  ^^.^l^t^^  SSS?Valten 
Philadelphia  by  Baltimore  and  Delaware  Railroad ;  and  with  the  West  by  LeWgh  vallejj 
aStpXylwi£r«d  PfeMisylYania  Oentml  Bailroads,  and  tbeee  make  connectioos  with 
other  BoS  by  which  trees  may  be  readily  transmitted  to  any  part  of  the  Union. 


Address, 


8n»t 


CHAS.  DAVIS,  Jr., 

Pklllipabwg  Nvnerlca,  Wama  C«m  IV. 


5,000  PEACH-TREES  FOR  SALE. 

1  year  old  healthy,  stocky,  and  fine,  $7  per  100 ;  $60  per  1,000. 

2  year  old  Plnmb  on  Peach.  4  to  7  feet  high,  12  per  100. 

6,000  1  year  old  Weeping  Willow,  8  to  4  feet  high,  $8  per  100  ;  $20  per  1.000. 

1000  «»  "  ^*         7  to  9  feet  high,  $6  per  100. 

Lawton  Blackberries,  $5  per  100  ;  $20  per  1.000. 

^d  a  general  Nursery  stock. 
g^P^  OWBOO  IfTBSIEBIBS,  Ow«g*,  Tl«g«  Ca^  Bf.  1 


6 


AKERICA  AND  CIKDERELlJk,  deliverable  at  all  Beaaons,  for  oaah,  in  advanee  011I9,  aa 
follows:  One  of  each,  $1 ;  Two  of  each,  f2;  Three  of  each,  $2.50;  Sevea  of  each,  $$* 
One  America,  II ;  Two,  $2;  Three,  $2.50 ;  Bight  for  $5. 

No  extra  charges. 

THOMAS  a  WARD, 
''^  Box  280,  Washington,  D.  C. 


NEW  AND  CHOICE  ROSES. 

DUTCH  BULBOUS  ROOTS. 

John  Saul,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Offen  an  EztenaiTe  Stock  of  the  flaest  new  Hybrid  Perpetual,  Boorlwn,  Noiaette,  and  Tea 
Roees,  among  which  will  be  found  all  the  noreltles  of  sterling  merit,  ria :  America,  Ereqne 
de  Nimes,  Lord  Falmereton,  Madame  William,  Queen  of  Denmark,  Anna  de  I>|Mbacfa,  Tbot. 
Bivera,  Lord  Baglan,  Emperor  Napoleon,  etc. 

SUTOH  BUIiBODS  BOOTS— A  iplendid  collection,  from  one  of  the  moat  oelebMted 
growen  in  Haarlem,  Holland,  of  finest  quality,  and  at  reasonable  rates. 

Catalogues  mailed  on  appliestion.  Stpt  *  Oat 

Magnolias,  Norway  Spruce,  Weeping 
Mountain  Ash, 

CUT-LEAVED  AND  OTHER  BIRCHES. 

S,  lyiOULSON, 

Of  the  Old  Rochester  Nursery, 
Office,  50  FRONT  STREET,  ROCHESTER,  N.T., 

Oflfere— 

88,000  NOBWAY  SPRUCE,  from  Seedlings,  6  to  10  inches  high,  to  fine  symmetrical  lYees, 

6  to  8  feet  high,  inclneive  of  all  intermediate  heights,  once  and  twice  tranq;>1anted. 
1 ,800  MAGNOLIA  TRIPETELA— Fine  plants,  4  to  5  feet  high. 
2,000  WEEPING  MOUNTAIN  ASH,  6  to  8  feet  high. 
1,400  CUT  LEAVEID  AND  OTHBR  BIRCHES,  6  to  8  feet  high. 
Together  with  an  equally  hirge  assortment  of 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS ; 

being  Stock  comprised  on  orer  Two  Hundred  Acres  of  Nnmery  Oronnds. 

A  Catalogue,  containing  an  exact  fnyeutory  of  the  items  offered,  will  be  forwarded  to  ail . 
applications  containing  a  stamp  for  prepayment;  Sept 


TRUE  BISjJlWAME  aRAPE-VINES 


INES,  I 


Propagated  from  the  Original  Stock. 

Strong  1  year  old  Yinet,  from  open  ground,  $1;  flelected  2  yeare  old,  $2 ;  leoond  sUse,  f  1^.  J.^ 
Afcw eatira Uvgv layvn,  with beviag  wood,  $2 tofS*  i 

Also,  line  plmnta  of  nearly  all  the  Native  Varieties  of  yaloe,  including  Allen's  new  White    * 
Hybrid,  Ann%  Brinckl^,  Clara,  Cassady,  Concord,  Clinton,  Diana.  Emily,  Herbemont,  Hut- 
ford  Prolific,  Le  Noir,  Logan,  Lydia,  Louisa,  Ontario,  Perldns,  Rebecca,  Bogert*  new  HybiMi, 
IWylor's  BuUitt,  To  Kaloo.  Unkm  VUlage,  ko.,  ^ 

Isabellas  and  Catawbas,  I  and  2  years  old.    Foreign  Vines  for  Vineries. 

Vnboil's  Albany,  and  other  Slmirberries ;  KIrtlaod,  Catawlssa,  and  other  Raspberries ;  Uw- 
ton  Blackberries ;  Houghton's  Seedling  Qooseberry,  Ac.,  Ac. 

9*  Send  for  a  descriptive  Price  List. 


flipLAOoL 


George  W.  Campbell, 

DELAWARE.  OHIO. 


» 


I>TT«1?03E3C 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Fniit  and  Ornamental  Tree  Seeds. 

*Over  tM  kinds  can  bo  furnished  this  seaaoo.    SEEDLINGS  and  ssaaU  NnTsery  Stock. 
AboTs  Catalogues  now  ready.    Catalogues  of  ail  the  other  departmenta  in  seasoo. 
General  eoUectioo  of  Trees  and  Fmita,  Hardy  Flowers,  Rare  Trees  and  Shnbs,  Hotiisiie 
Plants,  Greenhonae  Plants,  FloriBia*  Flowara,  Ao. 

GERMANTOWN  AND  WISSAHICON  NURSERIES, 
GERMANTOWN,  PA-, 
"^  ThcML  Meehaii,  Frap. 

GENUINE  CHERRY  CURRANTa 

A  luge  Tsriety  of  the  test  HAKDT  GRAFES,  and  aH  the  be«t  TsrieUes  of  EXOnC 
ORAFES,  for  fruiting  in  Poti,  and  for  Graperies. 

B.  Linsley, 

g.pt«B.Ma  WEST MERIDEN,  CON^ 

PEACH-TREES,  PMCH-TREES,  PBACH-TRm 
Cherry-Trees,  Cherry-Trees. 

The  subscribers  offer  for  sale 

75,000  FEACH-TBSES,  1  year  firom  the  bud, 
of  strong  and  healthy  growth,  and  popular  market  varieties. 

20,000  CHXBST-TBEES,  2  uid  8  jMun  firom  thelnid. 

Also,  a  general  assortment  of  other  Nursery  Stock. 

Having  ma46  a  spedaltr  of  growing  Peach  and  Cheny-lYees,  we  are  prepared  to  offer  them 
in  large  or  small  qnantitiea,  w  low  rates.  •  • 

Stephen  Hoyt  &  Sons, 

rSa  Ji  9i  nilca  trvm  H^rwalfc- 


.  8 


^  ROCISTER  mERdliMSlIES 


{JESTABLiaMXD  tMk) '^ 


The  gtock  which  we  offer  for  nto  Ift  the  aatonm  o€'1890  iuMl  uprlng  of  161^1  is  very  ex- 
toiuiTe,  ooTerfaig  two  hundred  aortvotf  the  fl&Mt ioil,  and  l»lti  the  modt  tigorotts  and  healthftil 
condition.    The  aeaaon'fi  growth  has  lieen  favorable,  eii»bltalg  tit  to  off^ 'Frees  of  the  best 
description— «i  to  size,  beauty,  ahd  yarietj-^at  ezoeedlligly  knr  prices. 
Among  the  items  oa  hand,  for  sale,  are  the  following : 

FRUTF-TltiSEfij  Staodaid  and  Ihtatf. 
OBNAMBNTAL  TREIB.        GRAT&VINBd.        SHALL  FRTTrfB. 

EyEBOREBirS~>An  immense  stock  of  beantlftiT  plants. 
American  ARBOR  VIT^,  for  Hedges.  B06B&.  SHRUBS. 

SEEDLING  STOCKS.    BBEU^JNG  ORNAMENTAL  TRSffi;     QtriNGE  STOCKS:  ' 
BASS  MATTINQ  fsr  NnrBsrymen,  eio.,  «to. 
If*  Catalogues  of  the  various  departments  will  be  furnished  on  application. 

H.  E.  HOOKBR  ft  CO.j 

B«i>t  AOet  ItochMMr,  IV.  JC^  Sept.  1,  18a«k 


FISHKILL  LANDING  Np^RSERIES. 

The  Proprietor  is  desirous  of  calling  attention  to  h]^  unusually  large  and  fine  stocic  of 

FRUIT  ANI>  ORNAMENTAL  TREES;  dso.,  fta, 
consisting  in  part  of  •     _ 

APPLE,  PEACH,  PEAR  (Standard  and  Dwarf),  CHERRT  standard  and  Dwarf),  PLUM, 

APRICOT  (OB  Peaofa  and  PlnitL),  NECTARINE,  and  QUINCB. 
NATIYB  GRAP]fi--A  wy  large  stoek,  plants  well  gro^m,  tebilUi'  Oatewba,  ^39imdti 
Diana,  Delaware,  Hartford  Ptoliflc,  Rebecca,  Clinton,  To  Kalon;  and  of  Allen's  Hybrid^ 
Union  Yillagev  Honmonfth,  and  Swift's  Seemho^  onW  a  limited  supply.      > 
Also,  a  fine  stock  of  the  most  approved  Foreisn  varietiesL 
30,000  CURRANTS— Red  and  White  Dutch,  Red  and  White  GFrapa;  Fertile  de  PKOlua,  Gli«rTy, 
Victoria,  Black  Naples,  etc 
Gooseberry.  Lawton  Blackberry.  Hudson  Rivvr,  Antwerp,  OfUge,9Mtoir,Alleni|^Hybf Id, 
and  Knevit's  Giant  Raspberries. 
RHUBARB  and  STRAWBERRIB8— A  goad  stoek  of  the  beat  Mirti. ... 
SHRUBS,  ROSES,  &o.— A  fine  stock  of  the  most  rare  Tartottes.      i  ' 

50,00a  Detiduoui:  Omamenilii  Trees. 

5  varieties  of  Maple,  9  of  Elm,  6  of  Ash,'  4^ of  Linden,  6  of  Magnolia,  4  of  Svcamore,  8  of 

Laburnum,  2  of  Horse  Chestnut,  Japan  Sophoras,  Japan  Ging-Ko,  Dogwood,  etc.,  etc. 
75,000  EVEBGRI&EN  TREB&--3  varieties  of  Spiuce,  6vaf  .]^&pf;.^"oCpAi^bef  Yiitd,  6  of 

Juniper,  and  1  of  Hemlock. 
Also,  a  good  stock  of  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

Those  who  favor  me  with  their  orders  may  rely  upon  their  being  dealt  with  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  will  give  eatira  satisfaotion.  Having  been  tweat^xeaii^tagi^Rl'lhilM^imery  BM- 
ness,  my  experience  is  such  as  enables  me  to  take  up  and  pack  Trees  and  PlaptB  so  that  they 
may  be  received  by  the  purchaser  in  good  order.  '  '     • 

My  prices  will  be  found  lower  than  those  9f  many  other  puiseryu^enj^and  the  treea.  of 
superior  qnality.  " 

Catalogues  sent  to  all  applicants.  <  t 

t  Danl  Brinckerhoff, 

f^ishkiB  Landing, 


'^'•*o*  .  Dutchess  Co.:^  fr.  ¥:' 


0.       f 


WM.  K.  PRINCE  &  CO. 

F9H9h§mff9  ^^  1%  iii 

Aik  atttntloa  to  tht  fidlowiiig  InftiMaQg  IWnaiesof  Ptoftii : 

BULBOUS  FL0WEB8,  of  •▼«iy  oImi,  oamprltlng  tke  moil  vxUudw  wad  wfiknSd  ooU«etioB 

eTeroflbred,  ind  ai.Tviy  nduoad  piioet.    No  propor  idao  oonbefomod  exoepibgm- 

uniniiig  the  new  Otttd^/m  of  them  jutt  litaed.    Of  qOMidid  liliet  there  are  move  than 

100  virieties. 
TRBB  PiBOKIES,  the  moet  magnlfloent  of  all  Floverlng  8hniha,  120  rarietiea. 
CHINI8E,  8IBBEIAK,  AKD  EUBOPEAN  HBRBACB0U8  FJBGISaXS,  vhioh  preseat  the 

mort  gorgeou  dlspli^  at  their  aeaeon,  200  yarietiaa.    All  the  FtBOniea  are  eztrenelf 

hardj,  aikd  of  the  easiest  ooltore. 
POLYANTHUS,  IX)UBLE  AND  SINGLE  PBIMBOSSIL    AUBI0ULA8,    AND   HYBRID 

COWSUFS ;  a  ooUeotkm  of  166  named  Tacletiea,  prematiiiff  *  dieplaj  of  bloom  beyond 

deeeription. 
HEBBACBOUS  FLOWEBINO  PLANTS— A  eelect  oollecUon  of  otot  800  epedea  and  Tarietiea. 

oomprtiing  the  moat  beattttftd  and  the  o&lj  laise  collectioii  fai  the  Union. 
N.  B.-.DeeeriptiTe  Oatalogaee  will  be  fnnkiibed  to  appUoanta. 
See  oar  other  adf  ertiaement  in  this  number. 


GRAPE-VINES,  GRAPE-VINES. 

Large  Btook  of  the  Host  Desirable  Sorts. 

S$nd/or  a  Catalogue. 

The  snbaoribers  offer  for  sale  a  lane  and  well-grown  stook  of  the  new  Hard j  Orape-Tinea, 
at  rednced  priceSt  all  propagatednom  gennine  stock— in  part  of  the  following  and  other 
good  sorts: 

Delaware,  Diana,  Concord,  Bebeoea,  Hartford  Proliflo,  Unioa  Tillage,  Logan,  Oportor, 
Anna,  etc 

Hie  older  sorts  of  IsabelhK  Clinton,  Catawba,  etc. 

Foreign  sorts,  ibr  colture  nnder  glass— best  sorts. 

Two  hnodred  aores  of  FMt-lVess,  in  laige  or  small  qnantitics ;  GhreeoboDoe  Plants,  Haid j 
Border  Plants,  Bolboos  Boots^  etc. 

Roses  and  Dahlias  in  great  Tarletf ;  Hedge  Plants;  Strawberty  Plants,  Baspberrj  of  ever- 
bearing  and  other  good  sorts.    Addrsss, 

W.  T.  &  E.  Smith, 

.  8««-*<M.  GBNBVA  NURSERY,  GENEVA,  N.  T. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY, 

A  Man  competent  to  take  charge  of  the  Greenhonse  and  Ornamental  Department,  in  and  ont 
of  doors,  mi  orders,  etc. 

Hone  but  a  sober  and  indostrious  man  need  apply ;  to  each  liberal  wages  and  oonatant 
employment  will  be  giren.    Beferenoes  reqoired. 

k.  FAHNBSTOCK  &  SONS, 
•^<»*'""-  Toledo,  OAio,  ^«g.  14, 1860. 
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NURSEHT,         I 

TON  CITY,  D.  C.  K 


SAUL'S 

WASHINGTON 

The  Subscriber  ioTites  the  attentioQ  of  the  Pablio  to  the  , 

Ihctenaive  and  well-grown  Stobk 

at  present  on  his  grounds,  which  be  offers  at  the  Xiowest  Bates. 

PEACH-TREES— All  the  popular  varieties.    An  immense  stock  of  fine  grown  trees.    Yel- 
lows and  other  diseases  are  unknown  In  the  District. 

PEARS— Dwarf  and  Standard.    Large  stock  of  Tigoroos  trees. 

APPLES— Varieties  suited  to  the  South  and  West. 

APRICOTS,  CHERRIES    NECTARINES,  PLUBiS,  QUINCES,  &c. 

CURRANTS— Yiotoria,  Red  and  White  Grape,  Bed  and  White  Duteh,  Blaok  Naples,  fte. 

GOOSEBERRIES— Finest  large  Lancashire  Tarleties,  which  sucoeed  ia  this  climate. 

BLACKBERRIES,     BASPBEBRIES,    STTBAWBERBIES,    RHUBARB   AND   ASPABAGUS 
ROOTS,  Ac. 

GRAPES— All  the  natiye  TariotteB  of  nierit,--De]awaTe,  Bebeoca,  Union  Ullage,  Warren, 
Diana,  To  Salon,  Conoord,  ^ 

FRUIT-TREE  STOCKS— Pear,  Apple,  Quince,  Maaaard,  Mahaleh,  Plum. 

EVERGREENS,  OBNAJlEMTAL  TBBES^  SHBUB8,  BOSBS,  VINES,  &c. 
Catalogues,  Wholesale  and  Betail,  mailed  on  application. 

JOHN  SAUL, 

Bn*-*<«-  Washingtm  City,  D.  C. 

FRUIT   TREES,    SHADE    TREES, 
Evergreens,  Small  Fruits,  VineS) 

BOOTS,  ETC. 

Snitoble  for 

OBCKABDS, 
GABDENS, 

LAWNS, 

CEMETEREBS, 
GROVES, 

AVENUES, 
PARKS, 

STREETS,  &o. 

At  MtaO  or  whdla«l«. 

pm'  Wommtod  vlgmroiu  and  healttiy,  with  lopmm  Boon. 
.^V  stock  for  Niiner;fmen,  D«sl«r«,  and  LondaoaiM  Ctaidenen. 
.^V*  Send  for  a  Catalogne. 

DAVID  J.  GBISCOU, 

EVERGREEN  NURSERY,  WOODBURY, 

Sept.  8  tfsftML  nfiw  Jnmvfm 
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.     FOR  XBB  AUTUMN  OF.  mo^  .^^  A 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY  ^^ 

IiiTitd  the  attention  of  Planten,  Nnraerymea,  t)ealers,  &c.,  to  the  great  stodc  of 

Fruit  tad  QnuMMiitel  Tfteii  OmH  aal  HaiitB, 

which  thej  now  offer.    The  leaaon  hae  been  ezceedinglj  faYOiable,  end  ooneeqnently  the 
stock  of  all  kinds  is  of  the  flnert  desdHpHon. 

raUXT  DSPABIKEIT. 
STANDARD  APPLB-TREE8,  for  Ofohards,  3  to  iyem  ftwn  bnd  «ad  gvall. 
DWARF  APPLE-TREES,  for  Gardens,  on  Pandite  and  Doneln  stock,  1, 8,  and  3  jma  fioA 

bad. 
PEABS^onPear  iftodk,  2  to  S  ywis  from  bnd. 
PEARS,  on  Qnfaioe  stock,  1  to  4  Tears  from  bod. 
CHERRIES,  on  Muntd  stock,  2  jeais  from  iMd. 
CHERRIES,  on  Mthaleb  stock,  1  and  2  years  from  bad. 
PLU1C8,  Standard  sad  Dwarf,  I  aad  2  7«at«  from  bod  and  gait 
PEACHES,  KECrTARINES,  and  APRICOTS,  1  year  from  Imd. 
QUINCES,  Orange,  Pbrtolfal,  aad  ]lea'a«eedHng. 

FILBERTS,  SPANISH  CHBBTNUT8,  MADBiaA  VTSTS  (EtaglUh  Walnnli^. 
HARDY  GRAPES,  for  the  Garden  and  Yioeyafd,  indoding  Dslawvo,  Diana,  ConoMd, 

Rebecca,  and  all  ot|i^n  of  yalae. 
FOREIGN  GRAPE8..jbiTJBedM,  7  m4  2  y^ars  from  eyes.    Strong,  well-ripened  plants,  in 

pots,  of  all  the  bent  old  and  new  rarietiee,  inoladiog  Rockland's  Sweetwater,  Mnsctt 

'bambaivb,  Qgldaa  HambQigh,  Lady  Downes,  fta,  ftc. 
BTRAWBERRuS,  all  the  best  sorts  in  caltiTation,  old  and  new. 

BLACKBERRIES,  New  Roohelle,  or  Lawton,  and  Dorchester  (the  lirgeet  slock  in  existenoe}. 
RASPBERRIES,  a  general  ootlectlon,  iacTading  fhoee  fine  new  everbearing  aorti,  ^  Belle  de 

Fontenay,"  and  **  Herrellle  de  Qnatre  Simons." 
GOOSEBEBBIEB;  the  best  Sttgllsb  sd-ts,  iuid  an  immense  stock  of  the  Asterltan  Seeifi&ig, 

that  bears  most  profasely,  n^  ke^er  tnlldews. 

CURRANTS,  White  Grape,  Cherry,  Victoria,  Black  Naples,  and  all  oOier  valoable  old  aad 

newsorta 
RHUBARB,  indik^mjpliiintfd^^'Miice  iUb^.'^Offtnt'Vletoria;  and  osny  others. 

Aote.— No  pains  are  qpaud  by  the  profriaton  and  ti^cir  assistants  in  the  Fm|t  Department, 
not  only  to  insure  aosoraey,  bnt  also  to  adapt  the  stoclc,  as  regards  varieties,  to  the  wants  of 
the  various  pcntions  of  the  country,  as  far  as  practicable. 

OBHAKBHTAL  TBEBCk    / 

The  stock  is  Immense,  all  well  grown,  and  in  perfect  health  and  Mgor.  Nurserymen, 
Dealers,  Landscape  Gardeners,  Park  and  Cemetery  Companies,  «lnd  gentlemen  about  to  im- 
prove their  grounds,  are  all  inyited  to  e^s)ilae  (t  '    • .         ) 

DECIDUOUS  TREES,  Elms,  Maples,  Cypteos,  OatalMS,  Horse  Chestnuts,  Larch,  Labumom^ 
lindens,  Magnolias,  Mountain  Ash, TuIlpTrete,  Salisburia,  Poplars,  Thorns  &c.,  Ac.,  of 

all  rises.  .         .        ,  ' 

WEEPING  TREES,  Ash,  Blrch«  Kim,  I4|iden,  Mountain  Ash,  Poplar,  Thorn,  Willow,' htdod- 

iog  the  American  and  Kilmamook.  ' 
EYERGREEN  TREBS,.  After  TU»  (American,  Siberian,  and  Chinese),  Bed  Cedar,  Common 
Janiper,  Balsam  Fir,  European    Silver  Iilr,  Norway  Spruce,  Red  American    Spruoe, 
African  or  Silver  Cedar,  Japan  Cedar  (Cryptomeria),  Pines  (Anstriahi  Sooteh,  Benttia- 
miana,  ftc.).  Yews  (English  and  Irish),  Tree  Box,  Mahonia,  Waehingtonia,  or  **  Big  Tree" 
of  California,  and  many  other  CanfiMmlaETergteeos^ 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  iooluding  all  the  finest  o^w   varietftas.oC  Atth«^  Ca^kycaaAhus, 
Flowering  Currant,  Deutzia,  Lonioeras,  Lilacs,  Spiraeas,  Syr^^^as^  yil}i;rnums»  Weigelas, 
Ac.,  &c. 
CLIMBING  SHRUBS,  such  as  Honeysuckles,  Bignonias,  Aristoloohia  (Upe  vine),  Clematis, 

Ivy,  ko,  . .      t^  .     •  ^  '        

ROSES,  a  great  stock,  both  dta  theif  own  roots  hrid  budd^on  the  fiunous  Manetti  stock.  This 
cultivation  is.the  largest  of  th^  kind  in  the  Union,  covering  6  to  8  acres  of  ground  annu- 
aUy,  and  Ibt'imng^  epeelAl^  in  itself.  AH  the  fine  new  sorts  are  annually  imported, 
and  poor  ones  disca^4|Bd««s  ffiom,  as  proved.    The  best  only  are  grown  in  UiiMAPnbftn> 

[OotUuuud  en  next  pa^l 

___ 


IPiEOKIEB  (Herbaceoiu),  a  saperb  ooUection  of  upwards  of  80  Tarietles,  in  3  claases. 
PHLOXES,  a  coUectton  of  140  beautiful  varieties,  in  8  sections. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  fifty  selected  best  sorts  of  the  Large  and  Pompone  classes. 
CARNATIONS,  bootees  and  Monihly  Carnations,  a  fii^e  atock. 
i  HOU/¥HOeK«.  8liperb9Qfiit4«VMeti«fe,ofalJ^0i«. 

i  ;)AHIJAS,  A.gele4it^Motiml»ifr.o£tke  belt  vanities.   aiM  priye  tidleftles  are  anuually  im- 
ported.  .  V  . 

HARDT  BORDER  PERENNIAL  PLANTS,  over  600  species  and  varietiei.    During  the  past 
4  or  5  jean  we  have  given  this  class  of  plants  special  attention  ;  one  of  our  most  com- 
petent men  has  had  charge  of  it,  and  we  have  been  constantl  j  adding  such  desirable 
plants  as  we  could  find. 
HARDT  BULBS,  such  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Crown  Imperials,  Jonquils,  Lflies,  &c., 

imported  annually  from  Holland,  ready  to  send  out  in  September. 
SUMMER  AND  AUTUMN  FLOWERING  BULBS,  such  as  Gladiolus,  Japan  Lilies,  Am- 

:  arylHs,  Tigr»iai»  IViberosecs  to.,  by  tbe  donm,  100.  or  1000.. 
GREENHOUSE  AND  BEDDING-OUT  PLANTS,  of  all  the  popular  classes,  grown  extensive- 
ly and  sold  cheap. 

STOCKS  FOB  BVESEBTMEN. 
PEAR  SEEDUNGB,  1  year  firom  seed  bed. 
MAZZARO  -CHERRY,^  1  year,  strong. 
MAHALSBOHSRRT,  1  year,  strong: 
COMEWELL  WILLOW,  to  graft  the  Weeping  sorts  on. 
All  parties  interested  are  solicited  to  examine  the  stock  and  prices. 
The  following  Catalogues  are  sent  free,  post  paid,  to  all  who  apply  and  inclose  one  stamp 
for  each  i 
No.  1,  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits,  new  edition,  1860. 
No.  3,  Deaeriptlve  Oatalogoe  of  Ornamental  Trees,  new  edition,  1860. 
No.  8,  Greenhouse  and  Bedding-out  Plants,  Spring  of  1860. 
Na  4y  Wkolesaleor  THd«  Oatalogue,  just  published. 

ELIiWANGER    &   BARRY, 
^P^  ...      illi^niil  Hope  BTnneries,  Boidievterf  IV.  T. 

Improved  Hyacmth  Gieuae  aad  Support, 

<TYK*S   PArfTERN,) 

Has  no  Equd  for  Utility,  Quality,  or  Design. 

Theea  glasses  have  been  in  extensive  use  in  England  for  several 
years  past,  and  are  universally  acknowledged  by  leading  amateurs 
and  floriati  as  beiqg  the  most  elegant  and  suitable  for  the  growth  of 
the  Hyadoth  which  have  yet  been  introduced.  Their  broad  base 
gives  thpm  a  stability  not  possessed  by  any  other  sort,  while  the  Sup- 
port is  ornamental  and  easy  of  application.  It  possesses  all  that  is  re- 
quired to  keep  the  flower  and  leaves  in  a  natural  position.  It  is  also 
particularly  appropriate  for  Bouquets,  Cut  Flowers,  both  at  home 
and.for  exhibitions,  rendering  it  of  daily  use  all  the  year,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  the  old  patterns. 
Transparent  GIas8>  rich  colors,  assorted,  30  oeitts  each,  $3  per  dos. 

do  do       do    gilt  ornamentfs  75      **        ** 

White  and  Opaque  Glass,  plain,  60      '*        '*       4^0    '' 

do  do    painted,  very  rich,      1.60      *'       ," 

Flower  Supports,  .  10      *'        *'       1         ** 

IMPROVED  CROCUS  GLASS,    . 
Of  tame  pattern,  but  of  a  small  sise,  for  growing  Crocus,  TuUp,  and 
Narcissus. 

Transparent  Glass,  rich  colors,  asso  ted,  15  cents  each,  $1.50  per  doz. 
lower  SFupports,  .  5    **        "         50      *• 

/FuU  directions  for  the  culture  of  Hyacinths,  etc.,  in  glasses,  will  be 
'fumiiriiled  Mth  tbb  abdve.  Selections  of  Hyacinths  that  succeed 
best  under  this  mode  of  culture  will  be  made  when  desired. 

Dealers  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 


B.  K.  BLISS,  Springfield,  Mass. 


When  alto  may  be  fotmd  a  oonplete  asiortinent  of  DUTCH  BULBOUS  BOOTS. 
CatalogoM  maUod  to  all  applicants  indoaing  a  stamp.  Bapt,  0«t  *  Hot.  ' 
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Wc  present,  herewith,  a  correct  engnving  of  a  newly  invented  Article  of  Furni- 
ture, patented  by  Mr.  Wells  in  November,  1859,  called  by  us 

THE  "RECEPTION"  ROCKINGKIHAIB, 


intended,  as  its  name  indicates,  for  the 
Drawing-Room  and  Parlor.  It  com- 
bines botk  betaty  and  comfort  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  has  been  called,  by 
connoisseurs,  the  **  ne  plus  ultra  "  of  Fine 
Furniture.  ,  The  Qudr  ttands  firmly  on 
its  Castors^  can  be  moved  around  on 
them,  as  easily  as  any  ordinary  Parlor 
Chair,  and  yet  rocb  at  the  easy  move- 
ment of  the  occupant,  more  comfortably 
even  than  the  old  style  Rocking-Chair, 
which,  on  account  of  the  rockers  weau-- 
ing  the  carpet,  and  its  uncouth  appear- 
ance, is  now  so  generally  discarded  from 
Fashionable  Rooms.  These  Chairs  are  now  being  manufactured  by  us,  and  can  be 
made  to  match  Suits  of  Furniture  of  any  Style,  or  of  any  Pattern  desired. 

You  are  invited  to  call  and  inspect  a  variety  of  them,  now  on  Sale  at  our  Ware- 
Rooms. 

TERRY  &  WELLS, 
No.  652  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK. 
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'      THE  SYRA.CnSE  NURSERIES 

OFFER  FOB  SALE 

The  following  Trees,  Plants,  etc.: 

APPLET— 8;  4,  and  6  jean  old,  a  very  general  aaaortment. 

P£AK— 1  and  2  jean  old,  Dwarf  and  Standard,  so  extensive  In  yariety  as  to  enable  ns  to  fiU 

the  most  particular  order.    Also,  seyeral  choice  varietieB  of  bearing  age. 
CHERBT— 1  and  d  years  old,  Dwarf  and  Standard,  beautifal  trees. 
PEACH,  APRICOT,  PLUM,  AND  NECTARIKE—Best  Tafiettes,  trees  yery  yigoroos. 
CURRANTS— Cherry,  White  Grape,  Victoria,  and  twelye  other  nurieties.    Quality  of  plants 

QDsurpanable. 
GOOSEBBRRUSS— Houghton's  SeedlhicT,  a  good  stock,  and  some  of  the  best  English  sorts. 
BLACKBERJUiSS— Lawton,  or  New  Rochelie,  Dorchester,  and  Newman's  Thomleas. 
RASPBERRIES  AND  STRAWBERRIES— Assortment  especially  Uu^e  and  desirable.    Prices 

very  low. 
GRAPES— A  large  stock  of  Isabella,  CaUwba,  and  Clinton,  1  and  2  years  old,  exceedingly 

strong  and  well  rooted.    Also,  very*superior  plants  of  the  Concord,  DeUware,  Diana, 

Hartford  Prolific,  Northern  Muscadine,  Rebecca,  and  Union  Village— the  seyen  for 

$6.    Also,  Foreign  yarieties,  in  pots. 
EVERGRJiaENS— Enropean  Silver  Fijr,  American  and  Norway  Spruce,  American  Arbor  Vitn, 

Balsam,  Hemlock ;  Austrian,  Corsican,  and  Scotch  Pines— -ranging  from  2  to  6  feet. 
DECIDUOUS— American  and  European  Moantam  Ash,  Weeping  Ash,  American  Blms,  Eng- 
lish Weeping  Elms  (very  graceful),  Horse  Chestnuts,  Catalpas,  European  Larch,  Silver 

and  Sugar  Maples,  Linden,  Tulip-Irees,  (Nursery  grown  and  very  fine,)  Black  Walnut 

and  Weeping  Willow. 
SHRUBS— Altheas^'Frmge  Trees,  (Purple  and  White,)  Double  Floworing  Almond,  Cherry  and 

Peach,  Honeysuckles,  Lilacs,  Snowballs,  Sweet  Briar,  Spireaa,  and  a  great  many  othen. 

See  Catalogue  No.  8. 
ROSES— One  of  the  best  and  largest  collections  in  America.    Best  Plants  of  the  Augusta 

at  $1. 
DAHLLAS,  FCEONIES,  BORDER  PLANTS,  BULBOUS  ROOTS,  &c,  in  great  variety. 
RHUBARB— Cahoon's  Giant  and  Linnsaos,  the  beitt  two  varieties  without  question ;  very 

low  by  the  doi.,  100  or  1000. 
ASPARAGUS— Very  strong,  1  and  2  year  old  roots. 
HEDGE  PLANTS— Honey  Locust,  Privet,  (1  and  2  years,)  Red  and  White  Cedar. 

Our  articles  generally  are  of  the  finest  growth,  and  will  be  sold  at  the  lowest  rates.*    For 
particular  information, 

See  our  several  Catalogues^  viz : 

No.  1,  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  all  our  productions. 

No.  2,  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits. 

No.  8,  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  etc. 

No.  4,  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Dahlias,  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants,  etc. 

No.  5,  A  Wholesale  Catalogue  for  Nurserymen  and  Dealers.  -^ 

Forwarded  on  receipt  of  stamp  for  each. 


S«pt.  AOot. 


Smith  &  Hanchett,  \i 

SYRACUSE,  Aug.,  1860.      llj 


Ro§es.     Roses.     Roses.  | 

I  hare  an  immense  itock  of  flue  Bom,  ^ 

All  Grown  upon  their  own  Roots;  ^ 

HYBRID   PERPBTUALS,  BOURBONS,   TEAS,  *   CHIIfAS. 

Among  which  will  be  found  1000  Oeant  dee  Batalllei»  1000  Souvenir  de  Malmaiaon,  60e 
DeTonienseii  1000  Mra.  Boianqueft,  500  Vicountesa  des  Caiea»  and  other  ohoice  leadlBf 
varietiee  in  proportion, 

FOB   SALE   CHEAP,  WHOLESALE. 
Catalogues  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  applioants.    Alio,  < 

1000  REBECCA  GRAPE-VINES, 
strong  plants,  at  260^  and  Ma  i  also,  a  laige  atook  of  true  D^aware,  at  60c.,  strong.  > 

Address, 

JA8.  PENTLAND, 
^*o^  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Situation  Wanted  as  Gkirdener, 

SBPTEMBBR  16, 

BT  AM  AOnVB  If  AM,  OT  80KB,  STBAmT  HABTR, 
who  nndentanda  the  caltivatlon  of  Veg9t*blM.  Prnito,  and  Flowen,  care  and  management 
of  Pot  aad  Qreenhoaae  Planta,  Forcing  and  Opcn-Atr  Cnltnre  of  Grapes,  raising  Hushrooms, 
kit.    Can  give  satlafaetery  reference.    Addreas, 

Et  Ft,  Gardener, 
«*«■  DAYTON,  Omo. 


HOOPES   &  BROTHER, 

CHERRY  HILL  NURSERIES, 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

We  would  reipectfuUj  inform  Purchaeera  that  our  new  Wholesale  Catalogue  and  Grape 
List  are  now  published,  and  ready  for  delivery  to  all  applicants  for  the  same. 

Of  the  following  articles,  our  stock  is  very  large  and  thrifty,  and  we  are  offering  them,  by 
the  hundred  and  thousand,  at  reasonable  prices : 

APPLES, 

PEACHES, 

FASPBERRIE3, 
CURRANTSi 

blacb:berries, 

GRAPES,  70  varieties, 
RHUBARB, 

ASPARAGUS,  1  0T.2  years. 
Also,  a  large  variety  of  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  &c.  SepL  A  Oct 
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WIN  SHIP'S 


HEFRIGERATORS 


Polar  breezes  constantly  circulate   through  these  RefrigcratorH,  which 
are  warranted  to  keep  Fish,  Flesh,  and  Fruits,  each  article  retaining  its  pe- 
culiar flavor.    In  fact,  it  is  thci  only  perfect  preserver.    Made,  and  for  sale 
^^  at  wholesale  and  retail,  by        ^ 

f  BRAMHALL,  HEDGE  &  CO., 

i  449  BROADWAY,  NEW  TOBK. 


n 


$150 
AND 
$175 


$150  ^'^ 


AND 


$175 


In  prcFentin^  Tlie  "PARLOR  OBBC,"  and  its  merito  to  the  Trade  and  the  Public  gener- 
ally, we  Challenge  the  World  to  produce  as  good  a  Piano,  for  the  price,  as  is  represented 
ia  the  accompanying  cut.  * 

ITie  Style  of  The  ••Parlor  Gem"  is  a  Full  Finishca,  Highly  Polished  Case— All  Large 
Hound  Corners.  Bead  Moldings,  Carred  Lyre,  Fancy  Legs  and  Desk,  Overstrung  {Square  Grand) 
Scale,  lltchly  Bronzed,  Full  Iron  Frame ;  and  is  Withoat  a  Rival  in  Beauty  of  Finish,  in 
the  Durability,  and  exceeding  Delicacy  and  Promptness  of  the  Action,  or  Purity,  Volume  and 
Brilliancy  of  Tone. 

The  Scale,  or  Compass  of  the  Key-Board  is  Six  and  One-Third  Octaves ;  from  the  lowe^ 
F,  to  the  hij^hoiit  note  (A)  of  an  A  to  A  7  Octavo  Instrument.  By  this  judicious  arrange- 
ment of  the  Key-Board,  any  music  can  be  performed  on  the  "  Parlor  Gem/'  that  can  be  on 
a  Seven  Octave  Piano  Forte.  The  Size  is  about  tico  thirds,  and  the  Wkiobt  one-half  that  of  an 
ordinary  Seven  Octave  Instrument ;  and  the  many  advantages  oombined  in  this  arrangement 
—such  as  economy  of  space  in  rmall  rooms ;  reduction  of  the  expense  and  risk  of  transporta- 
tion, &c.,  are  so  obvious,  that  we  need  not  stop  to  enlarge  upon  them- 

We  make  two  Classes  of  the  •'  Parlor  Gem,''  and  designate  them  as  No.  1  and  No.  2. 

No.  1 — Is  Grained  in  Imitation  of  Rosewood  ;  and  we  deem  it  proper  here  tu  remark — 
not  only  is  the  Graining  so  perfect  and  beautiful  an  imitation  of  the  naturid  Rosewood,  as 
absolutely  to  defy  detection  on  the  part  of  many  who  have  examined  the  same, — Birr  in  alx 
OTHER  RK8PECT8,  the  No  1.  •*  Parlor  Gem,"  is  prxciskly  thi  sambas  No.  2,  which  is  finished 
in  richly  figured  Rosewood. 

As  a  Piano,  the  •'  Parlor  Gem"  is  Perfect  in  its  Moaical  Qualities  and  MechanJsm ; 
and  as  an  Ornament  for  the  Parlor  or  Boudoir,  w£Ll  worthy  the  appellation  of  The 
PARLOR  OEM."  ^ 

THE   PRICE    OF   THFIE 

No.  l.-PARLOR  OEM,  (Orained  Case)  is $150 

No.  2.~  ditto,  (Rosewood  Case) 175 

These  Pianoa,  together  with  our  full  Seven  and  Seven  an^  a  Quarter  Octave  SQUARS- 
ORAND8  and  PARLOR  ORANDS,  which  we  shall  continue  to  mauufacture  in  every 
variety  of  style,  and  containing  our  Repeating  Grand  Action,  are  now  offered  at  such 
extremely  low  prices,  that  no  Instrument  will  be  delivered  until  the  money  is  received. 

Having  established  onr  business  on  a  strictly  Cash  basis,  wb  cannot  bk  undibsold  ;  and 
are  enabled  to  offer  Extraordinary  Indacements  to  Ca^  PurcluMers. 

f^  We  "Warrant  every  Pianoforte,  whether  selected  in  person,  ordered  by  letter, 
or  purchased  from  our  Agents,  to  give  prrpkct  satisfaction  ;  or  the  money  and  all  expenses 
promptly  refunded. 

t^  Books  containing  full  particulars  of  oar  Instruments,  and  a  description  of  our  Repeat- 
.ing  Qrand  Action  (Patented  June  8,  1858,  and  for  Which  we  claim  ir^i^  wperiority  ever  aUc 
others),  and  Circulars,  with  Illustrated  Price  List,  will  be  forwarded,  free  of  expense,  to 
any  address. 


MASSHAIX,  JAMES  &  TRAVER, 


HASOlflC  HAI<I<»  AlbaB7f  IVew  York. 
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Ths  Sabsoribera,  gratefol  for  pMt  ffiTox»i;fb9d  flugooraged  with  ii«la?g^#ad  better  MBort- 
meat  than  ever,  aek  the  atteotion  of  Nurserymen, 'Pea)et%  iM  P]^(ut$i«|  tp  their  immeoBe 
stock  of  well-grown  trees  and  plants,  comprising—:       ;  / 

APPLE-TRBES— Standard  and  Dwarf,  strong  ud  heoltby ;  with  H  King  of  Tompkins 
Co.  ^'  ^d)otbi^  gaM  sorts  in  large  supply. 

PaABriPB-Hnfii  Dw^..  Aipleodid  stock ;  two  and  three  years ;  fine,  strong,  and  healthy 
trees  of  the  most  approved  sorts,  on  the  Quince. 

PEAR-TREBS— l^ta^df^rd.    A  I^rge  ^4  fine  ^p^rnen^  of  .the  most  ^^irablg  kinds. 

OUEURT^lXttEBB-JStaadaxd  atitflwaft. '  .Qne^il^O^  kodij^  irvau^^  Afta  iMit  ^and 
beautiful  trees.    Early  Bichmond  by  the  100  or  1,000. 

PEACH-TREES— One  ytor ;  Plum,  two  years  ;  Oranffe,  Quim^  JprioaLs,  and  JVectorines. 

CT7RR4Jnr8— iM  apd  ^^^bUe  Dnteh,  Victoria,  Ch^ry,  Whi^  GHrapos^d  etber  sorts. 

GOOSEBERRIES— Houghton,  Seedling  and  the  best  English  varieties. 

RAfiPBBRRIBS^LaTge  quantities  of  such  kinds  as  6i«ioge,'BeTle  de  Font«nay,  Fran- 
conia,  Antwerps,  Ac.  '' 

BLACKBERRIES— tikwton  largely,  Dorchester,  and  Newman's  Thomless. 
RHUBARB— Myatt*s   Linnsus,  Cahoou'iii  Afoy^ttHi^  Dovming^f   Colossal,  and   other 
varieties.     ■  ■ .  • '.  I''         .'      .  ^ 

OR4PBrVI¥IE9--<iSfia«are,  JHamt^  GoQeoid*  Hartford  Prolific,  Bebecca,  Logan,  asd  many 
other  new  and  old  sorts,  in  large  quantities ;  strong  plants,  one  and  two  ffean  old,  grown  in  the 
open  air  and  in  large  pots  u^d^  glass.   Afso  >        i  * 

"SOMKW  VAEIETlES, 

For  cultivating  under  glass,  of  the  best  sorts,  silch  as  Stockwood  Golden  Hamburgh,  Bowood 
Muscat^  Muscat  St;  Laurent^  Black  Hamburgh,  Zinfindal,  Boyal  Muscadine,  and  80  others  of 
the  bes^k&ds,  Qoe^  and  t^o  years  old  {  andr  for  ^ 

We  have  a  fine  lot  of  these  in  extra  large  pots  for  immediate /rmtiag* 

EVHRGHEENS^Norway  Spruce, Balsam  Fir;  Scotoh,  Norway,  Aostrian,  and  White 
Pines ;  Bed  Cedar,  American  and  Siberian  Arbor  Vitao,  Junipers,  &c.,  Ac. 

DBCIDUOX7S  TREES  AND  SHRUBS—Horse  Chestnut^  Mountain  Ash,  European 
and  Am^riea^  linden,  )iQip|e%  4j>>eHcan  €hfea(n«t, ,  Ameilqlii  ^d  tu^pean  Ash,  Judas 
Tree,  Laburnum,  Snow-Ball,  Purple  Fringe,  Althsoas,  Spirseas,  Ac. 

ROSES— Climbing  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  a  Ana  assortment  ^  strong  plants. 

HEDOE  PLANTS— American  Arbor  Vitse,  Bed  Cecar,  Privet,  Honey  Locust,  Ac. 

BTOCi££k  ^Oi  WntSERinSllEN-^Angers  Quince,  Pear,  Plum,  liazzard  and  Mahaleb 
Cherry,  one  yetgr,  and  Apple  Stocks,  two  years. 

Packing  done  in  the  best  manner  for  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  furnished ;  wholesale  Catalogue  in  August. 

T.  G.  lEAinxngqLL  A  JBOSh 

Oenevft,  Obi*  €)««iii7,  N.  T« 

August  8t 
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WANTS   A   SITUATION- 
'S O'RDBlSrER. 

Hare  a  thorough  knowledge  of  my  profeMion  in  iU  serenl  departments,  inclnding  the  grow- 
ing and  propagation  of  Store,  Greenhonae,  and  Soft« Wooded  Plants,  forcing  of  earlj  and 
late  Ylneries,  with  the  prodsoUon  of  eariy  BVoits,  Flowers,  and  V^etables,  geneial  Manage- 
meat  of  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardens,  the  lajrfaig  oitt  of  Grcmnds,  ftc. ,  &o. ;  hare  had  extemiTe 
practice  on  Horticoltore  and  Floriciiltnre. 

For  ftirther  partiooian  Address 

Ai  B«  Gtf 

•Auc  ^vvicB  mm  vatfeii  smvmmMMs. 


The  undetiigned  is  now  prepared  to  maaitlsctQre  and  put  up 

Iron    Grrape   Trellis, 

FOR  OUT  OP  DOOR  VINEa 

This  Trellis  has  proTed  itself  to  be  far  superior  to  wood  in  durability,  strength,  nentiieaB, 
&e.,  being  made  of  rods  from  one-sixth  to  a  lialf-lnch  in  diameter,  (whieh  nay  be  galvan- 
ized if  required,)  appearing  more  light  and  graceful,  but  being  iRudb  itronger,  and  cottimg mmek 
lest  than  wood. 

GRAPERIES  WIRED  WITH  CARE. 


The  subscriber  offers  for  sale  the  following  Tsrieties  of  Strawberries,  al  of  which  are  war- 
ranted to  be  genuine  and  pure. 

Hooker's  Beedllng,  mison's  Seedlfaig,  Iiongwor^*s  Prollflc,  and  Scarlet  If  agnail,  eac^  $1 
per  hundred. 

Jennjr  lind,  YioointMSB,  Heiricart  da  Thtury,  Boston  Pine,  Brighton  Ptne,  Isidifs*  PSne, 
Delice  d'Automne,  each  50  cents  per  dosen. 

To  those  wanting  larger  collections,  60  other  varieties  can  be  furnished  at  the  same  price. 

A  S.  FULLER,  Agent  for  Br.  Grant, 


Z.  DAVENPORT, 

An<.itt.  STAlHFOBiD,  CT. 

^  HOWARD  DANIELS,  ^ 

Architect  and  Landscape  Oardener,      j^ 

tt  aar  bboasway,  ifBw  towk. 


SO 


FIRST    PREMIUM    PANSY    SEED. 

VIOLA  TRI-OOLOR  MAXIMA. 


Ths  Btibteriber^ias  now  ready  Ills  new  erop  of  Pansy  Seed.  Haying  fer  lef  enl  yean  past 
made  the  cultivation  of  this  fiBbTorite  flower  a  SjpeaaUy,  he  has  saceee^^,  by  a  carefol  selection 
of  seed,  in  pcodncing  flowers  ansarpaflBed  hy  any  ever  exhibited  in.  this  country.  The 
first  premium  was  again  awarde4  in  April  last,  by  the  Pennsylvania  BJDrtlimltaial  Society,  (see 
report  fai  the  May  number  of  the  Oardener's  Monthly,  page  100).  Vmm  Angnst  to  November 
is  the  proper  seattki  Ibr  fovtogto  insora  flne  blooms,  during  the  winterimd  gyring  months. 
Printed  directions  of  my  method  of  growing  the  (Aants  wilt  accompany  dach  packist  of  seed. 

Price,  60  eents  per  packet,  or  6  packets  for  two  dollars,  i  have  also  new  ued,  my  own 
growth,  of  the  following  desirable  plants.  Seed  sown  now  iriU  insure  flne  blooming  plants 
for  next  season. 


ANTZRRHZNUBO,  from  splendid  named  vavietisi^  peir  packet  10 

DSLPHOnUM  FORMOSUM,  large  brilliant  blue  flowers,  10 

'*  CoDsoUda  tri-color,  three  colored  Larkspur,        -  -  10 

DIANTHUS  BABBATUS,  Aurkuhjbwertd.    Sweet-william ;  laperb  and  new,  per 

packet      •  -  -  ,..-•  .  .  20 

NEW  DAHKCRIMEk>lf  Sweet  Wlinam,  10 

PRIBffUIaA  POLTARTHTTS,  beautiful  varieties.  25 

HOLLYHOCKS  superb  English  varieties,  in  packets  of  8  different  colors,  each  separate,  60 
TiAHKflPUHS,  double  dwarf  rocket,  12  tadOtiM^     '  *  *  60 

PimCB,  twelve  choice  varietie&  "  -  60 

All  the  above  are  hardy. 
Also  the  foUoifing  Ckoke  Ortmhmm  Seedtf  recently  imported  from  the  best  JBurcqiean 

collections : 
PBmULASINENSIBFniBRUTA,  Alba  and  Boiaft/eSAh   ^  -  -  25 

"  »*  ***         Karmmna  SpUndftu,  -'  -  fiO 

CINKH  AWT  A,  choice  Hybrid  varieties,  -  .     •     ,   ,         -  25 

CALCEOLARIA,  fine  mixed,     -  -  •  •  -  A 

Choice  Hybrid,  spdttftd  varieties,      -  '^       ^     "  ^ 

CABNAUON,  flne  imported  German,  -  -    '  '  *  ^ 

The  following  may  also  be  mentioned  as  sulti^le  for  sowing  in  the  fall  fer*  fpinter  and 

early  spring  blooming:  Sweet  Alyssum,  Candytuft,  fifignonnetlei  Mpigloesls^'  Nemophila,  at 

5  cents  per  paper.  Autumnal,  Emperor,  and  Brompton  Stocks,  Qerman  Wall-flowers,  Lobelia 

ramoBusand  graetiis^  at  10  eents  pes  paper.- . 

DUTCH     B©LBOtrS     »6e*S. 

My  new-deeorlptive  Catalogue  of  bulbs  will  bo  published  by  the  20th  of.  August,  and  will 
coDtahi  many  new  Yarieties,  A  portion  of  my  regular  importati<>B  is  e^cpected  eaiiy  in 
September  by  steamer. 

Catalogues  of  S^^  PMmJLs,  Bulbs,  forwarded  to  all  a^piicant^!. 
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Seedsman  and  Florist, 


39r  CiMatBat  St.,  PhltodM^Ift. 
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Rocliester  Wholesale  Nurseries 


We  take  plearars  in  aOltng  ike  attentlofi  of  Che  PubAc  to  the  imoMnm  etoek  of  fVnlt 
Trees  which  we  offer  for  nle  this  setson. 

We  hare  now  aboat  200  Aores  of  rery  fine  land  deroted  to  Kanery  porpoees,  which,  with 
onrloDgexperiotoeiiithb  business,  enaUea  ns  toforolslL  stock  of  the  >MMCfiwUte,  at  tho 
JUwMl  WkolnaU  Rat$$. 

We  have  arranged  onr  buxinesB  so  as  to  do  almost  exclnslveljr  a  whoU$aU  trmde;  consoqucBt' 
It  Nunetfmm  and  Wheiuak  Btt^in  will  find  ns  better  prepared  to  uset  Ihclr  wants*  tliaa 
tliose  frtko  retaU  the  grnaMr  pari  of  ttMir  stock. 

Itie  foUowiot  nco  some  of  the  piindpal  itoma  which  we  offer  Ihis  i 


ONE  MILLION  APPLE  TREES. 

900,000  AppU  Trees,  8  and  4  jean  old. 

800;000        "        "  2         »* 

500,000        '•        "  1 

100,000  Dwarf  Pear  Trees,  1  and  2  years  old. 

10,000  Standard    *' 

20,000  Btandard  Cherry         «•  «< 

10,000  Dwarf  Cherry 

20.000  Peach 

10,000  Plam  1  and  2  years  old. 

6,000  Orange  Qninee  %  years  old. 

aOOSEBEBBIEa 

AU  the  best  English  rarieties.    Alto, 

50,000  HOnOHT0N*8  SEEDtlKO.  Extra,  very  cheap. 

CURRANTS 

Of  the  following  Taiieties:  CHEBRT,  YICnORIA,  WHTTB  OBAPS;  WHITE  IHJTCS, 
BED  DXnXJH,  BLACK  NAPLES,  BLACK  ENGLISH,  ftc. 

20,000  BASPBEBBIBS,  BLACKBBRBIBS,  8TRAWBERBIB9.  &e.     AH  the  best  varie- 
ties in  large  qnantitiee. 

STOCKS  FOR  NURSERYMEN. 

100,000  MAgKARD  CHEERY,  1  year  old,  line. 
500,000  Ai^le  Stoclu,  1  and  2  yean  old,  extra. 
We  desh«  to  call  particnlar  attention  to  oar  q;>lendid  stock  of 

CHOICE  HARDY  O-RAPES, 

Of  which  we  have  a  Large  quantity  of  all  the  Best  and  Newest  Variettes ;  DELAWARE. 
DIANA,  HARTFORD  PROLIPIC,  OONCORD,  REBECCA,  NORTHERN  MU8CADIKB, 
LOOAN,  fto.    AU  of  reinarkably  thrUW  growth. 

Also,  a  very  fine  Msortment  of  EVEBaEEENS,  ORNAMENTAL  DECIDUOUS  TREES, 
HARDY  SHRUBS,  ROSES.  Ac.,  Ac. 

Aa8.*8«pt   HOOKER,  FARLEY  &  CO, 

ORJJAJIENTA^  WJBE  WQSK. 

Flower  Btaiiddy  Archways  fbr  Flowers,  Gkurdon  and  Wire  TreUis, 
fbr  Fronts  of  BttUdings,  Wire  Bordering  for  Inclosing  Flower 
Beds,  Wire  Fencing  for  Gardens  and  Divisions. 

WXBE  HBTTIKG  FOR  FESCISQ, 

And  all  descriptions  of  Wise  Workttado-to  order.    Terms  Cash. 

Z.  DAVENPORT, 

aa 


\  PHOTOGRAPHIC  WOOB  IGRAVM  ESTABLISHMENT 

i       WATEBS  &  SON,  Kos.  86,  88,  &  9Q  Pulton  Street, 

^  OFFICE,  Entrance  90.  First  Floor, 

Next  door  West  of  Oak  Hall  Clothing  Store.  NE1¥  YORK. 

KM9%€Kmifi  |ft0OT<ICIIMLFHy,  «b4  prodndng  tb«  photogridhlo  tniyo  upoa  fU  irood  bIo«kB* 
Id  enmvin|^th«MfVonw1|r«  tfe  Miufed  to  give  pvCiafc  M«ntM^  «f  ttetall  Mid«Rnct  «tttlbc. 
BMl>I.OYItVO  SErfiitAIi  ABTI8TA,  we  tre  able  to  give  flntKilaaa  Original  Designs  for  Book 


and  € 
BWn>I.dVltVO  SKr^ltAIi  ABI^IS^A,  we  areaSletoglv 

Illostratloiia,  Oatline  Drawtnn  of  HaehlMrj,  Bnrflopea,  Cardan  Labeu,  Ae.,  Ae- 

EnPI^O  VINQ  PIMni  dS  to  ao  AIBN,  we  ara  able  to  pramptljr  ezeeate  all  orders  with  which 
we  may  be  farored. 

BMPIiOVlN^  ^  WBIfHB  OP  lgI<HlT<  we  ehanw  ooly  a  rant  iuMVJitATrrt  yaioa. 

C0^  We  are  prepared  to  execnte  orders  for  AIX  KIKBS  OF  WOOD  CVT^,  In  a  snporlor  manner  and  at 
short  notice. 

Ang.,  Bept  A  Oct    A. 

SPLENDID  DUTCH  FLOWERING  B1U 

BAENES  &  WASHBUBN,  Seedsmen  &  Florists,  ^ 

HARRISON  SQUARE,  (oear  Bo«ton)  Dorchester,  Mass., 

Beft  to  inform  tbo  public,  th%t  their  De«cnptive  and  Price  Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  for  fall  of 
1860,  {9  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  aU  applicant*  ioclosiag  a  three  cent  stamp. 


Address 


BABNES  &  WASHBURN, 


AQg.4t 


1MARBI80N  SQUABB,  Wimm. 


CENTRAL    NU.R  SERIES, 
YORK,   PA. 


The  Sabscribers  would  invite  the  attention  of  Nunerymen,  Dealers,  and  Amateur^  to  their 
large  and  well-grown  stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Treefi,  embradng 

APPLES,  Standard  and  Dwarf,  of  the  moit  desirable  varieties. 
PEARS,  "  "         re  narkably  thrifty. 

PEACHES,  on  Peach,  Plum,  and  Almwid  Stocks. 
CHERRIES,  on  Mazzard  and  Mahaleb  Stocks. 
PLUMS,  Standard  and  Dwarf. 

Quinces,  Aprioots,  Nectarines.  G rapes  {Native  and  Foreign,  embracing  the  new  varieties,) 
Currants,  Oooseberries,  Baspberries,  Blackberries,  Stcawberries,  Rhubarb,  and  Asparagus  of 
the  choicest  kindB. 

Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs,  including  the  New  Conifei-s,  Deciduous  Trees»  for  the  Avenue 
and  the  Lawn;  Flowering  Shnibe,  Climbing  and  Trailing  Plants,  Boses,  (on  their  own  roots,) 
Hedge  Plants,  and  Bedding  Pkints  of  the  choicest  varieties. 

Priced  List  on  application. 

EDWABD  J.  EVANS  &  CO., 

Aiif.lt.        '  VO«It.    »A 
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WEATHERED  &  CHEKEVOT'S 

AND  IMPllOVED 

HOT  WATER  APPARATVS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

Public  Btiildings,  Private  Dwellings,  G-reenhouBes, 
G-raperies,  Forcing  Pits,  Drying  Rooms,  etc. 


Fig.  1. 
After  a  thorough  test  of  this 
Boiler  during  the  past  Beacon, 
we  can  with  coofideoce  reoom- 
end  it  aH  being  the  mo8t  ef- 
ficient in  heating  up  quickW, 
and  the  most  economical  in 
couciimption  of  fuel  of  any 
Boiler  now  in  use.  Fig.  1  is 
an  outride  view.  Fig.  2  ip> 
vertical  section  through  the 
centre.  It  will  be  aeen  by  re- 
ferring to  the  cut  Fig.  2,  that 
the  Boiler  is  composed  of  two 
domes  filled  with  water  one 
within  the  other,  and  the  beat 
passing  between  them. 


Fi(.8. 


Fig.  4. 


Haookktt  a  Kxttlb.  Florists,  Pooffhkeepsle,  V.  Y. 

Jas.  Pabm,  Flarlit~Bto«klva,  N.  T. 

W.  G.  8T10H0,  Florist,  Brigbton.  Mass. 

Jomr  Bim«ow«,  Nurseryman,  FlshktU,  N.  Y. 

W.  T.  A  E.  Siimi,  Nunerymen,  GenoTa,  N.  Y. 

Tnos.  Caktbb,  Nnrseryman,  Baieigb,  N.  a 

Wm.  CuoBLTOjr,  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island. 

Oaomos  Lswis,  Eso.,  €arm•MTfll^  N.  J. 

A.  F.  Sihtii,  Esq.,  Fort  WasblnfftoiK  N-  Y. 

H.  F.  8PAinJ>nf o,  Esq.,  RiTerdale,  N.  Y. 

A  Baldwiw.  Esq.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  MoLUta,  Esq.,  IrvinKton,  N.  Y. 

J.  E«AD,  Esq..  Hasgngs,  K.  Y. 

A.  0.  KiNoaLAWD,  Esq.,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Hob  ACS  Gbxkk,  Esq^  M.  D^  Bing  Sing,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  K«x. BwiiFlslAULir.  Y 

Jos.  HowuunD.  iDiq.,  lfallawtn,K.  T. 


Fig.  8. 

We  would  also  call  the  at- 
tention of  gentlemen  residiDg 
in  the  Western  States  to  our 
new  Improved  Patent  Boiler 
for  burning  wood  or  Bitumi- 
nous Coal.  Fig.  3  is  a  verti- 
cal Mction,  showing  the  Flat 
Water  Chambers  an  placed 
within  the  dome.  Fig.  4  is  the 
base  representing  the  Orate, 
the  water  leg,  and  the  series  of 
fiat  water  chambt>rs  within 
the  dome.  We  refer  to  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  who  have 
these  boilers  in  use. 


B.  E.  CoKB,  Ksq.jFotl^lit  pernio,  K.  Y. 

F.  H.  WouioTf,  Ssq^  Aita^  K  I. 

E.*WooxJtT,  Esq^  Afltqria,  U  L 

JovN  T.  M  *tTT?f,  E*^.*  Biwitlru*  I*  I. 

Bbadib»t  •ToiiN»o?i^  hiti-*  tsllpk  i^  L 

Joax  B]XowKn<^^,  £^ M,  Uttuih  Dyit«rBaj,  L.  I. 

W.  B.  LAWitrSirK,  E^.,  Nowport,  iL  L 

Wm.  IL  Mvcy.  Ktq..  Ky*,  N,  Y. 

J.  P.  8WAj:*t  E<nt.,  nrnwriflvnlc.  y,  Y. 

Tntm.  EiiKiH,  S*q.,  bui|>l<i*i«)a,  a,  i, 

H,  Yam  Nostband,  Esq.,  Bergen,  N.  J. 

R.  PAvrojf ,  Esq.,  South  Bargvn,  N.  J. 

D.  8.  Okbooby,  Esq.,  J«i*ey  City. 

a  W.  Vaw  Yobst,  Bsg.,  JerMT  aty. 


TH08.  W.  WEATHEBED, ) 
K  B.  CHEBBVOY.      f 


J.  M.  Mackat,  Esq.,  Jersey  i 
A.  Chambxblaik,  Newport,  ^.  i. 
4^s  ElAioTT,  Penataqoit,  L.  I. 

WEATHERED  &  CHEREVOY, 

117  PRINCK  ATRBBT,  New  X«rfc* 
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PARAGON-  SELF-GENERATDSra- 


^GAS  LIGHT  BURNER. 

Complete  Id  itself,  without  other  machinery.  Applied 
with  foants  to  gas  fixtures  in  every  variety ;  also,  to 
Hand-Lamps  such  as  use  Oil,  Burning  Fluid,  Coal  Oils, 
&c.,  making  its  own  gas  in  the  bai^ier,  -with  entire 

safety  from  btHning  fixdd.  Devoid  of  smeii, 

smoke,  or  flicker ;  combining  simplicity,  economy,  and 
brilliancy  of  light  in  any  temperature ;  adapted  to  and 
used  by  cbttiehes,  fiitftorles;  ^weUings,  hotels,  steamers, 
railroad  cars,  omnibuses,  private  carriages,  street  lamps, 
&o.,  Jl:c.— ^  i^t  an :  eacpenso  of  less  tlian  one  oeotper 
hour  each  burner. 

Call  and  see  this  light  for  the  million,  or  send  for 
circular. 

BUTLER,  HOSFOBD  &  CO., 

30   BROADA^TAY.  N.  Y. 

state  and  Cotinty  lights  f<»  i&le.    F^es  vragf^nf  gas  te  large  or  swU  y^aatititi,  should 
apply  as  above  Wore  making  other  engagements. 
Ang,6t 

Inventors'  Depot  and  Sales  Hooms, 

30  BROJVDWi^ir,  NEW^  YORK. 


Ihe  design  of  this  Establishment  in  Cor  Sale  of  ibe  State  «nd  CoiUity  Rights  for 

Valuable  Patents. 

For  the  Bxhibition  and  Sale  of  Patented  Articles  of  undoubted  merits ;  and 

for  the  Purchase  of  Articles  of  any  Description,  for  parties  distant  from  the 
city.   This  business  is  conducted  on  a  Strictly  Commission  basis. 

ihe  Subscribers  pttrpose  throu^b  their  vaded  and  extensive  faeQitles,  ^to  ^naie  th^  estab- 
lishment tlie 

HEj^D  qu^hters 

for  Inventors  and  Owners  of  Patents  posseasiog  positive  merit,  and  such  only. 

For  persons  desirous  of  making  Safe  and  Profitable  InyeStmeiXtS  iu  itich 
Patents,  and  for  all  who  may  feel  interested  in  the  Progress  and  Products  of  the  inventive 
talent  of  our  country,  this  Depot  will  offer  constant  opportunity  to  persons  of  liberal  and 
also  of  limited  means,  for  judicious  selection  of  Patents  of  ready  sale  in  every  department 
in  life. 

For  farther  infornvttion,  call  at  our  Depot,  or  send  for  a  circular. 


WJOMf  VOSTOm  &  CO. 
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PLUM  TREES !    PLUM  TREES ! ! 

400,000! 

PftrUoular  attention  is  invited  to  our  Plum  trees,  of  which  we  have  a  fall  supply,  com. 
prising  the  leading  and  most  desirable  varieties. 

Plum  Treea,!  year  Budded,  8  to  4  feet,  $20.00  per  100,  $190.00  per  1000.  \ 

2        *'  4to6    *'    t26.00      "^        $225.00      '<  i 

a       ««  6to7    **    $30.00      "        $260.00      "  ' 

40,000  PEAR  TREES,  STANDARD. 

I 
I 

One  Year  Budded,  3  to  4  feet,  $16.00  per  100,  $125.O0  per  1000.  ' 

Pear  Trees  must  be  removed  this  f&ll.    Address,  , 


Aiig.8«p.  AOet 


G.  BEAGLES  &  SOK, 

Scheneotady,  N.T. 


THE  BABTLETT  STR&WBEBBT! 


The  8nbserlber,  having  tbonrngbly  tested  this  new  Strawberry  for  some  AnBS  yeaisfwt, 
by  the  side  of  the  most  esteemed  known  varieties,  can  confidently  recommend  it  ai  one  of 
the  best,  either  for  the  Garden  or  Market.    It  is  a  large  variety,  nearly 

As  Productive  as  the  Wilson, 

But  every  way 

SUPEKIOK  TO  IT  IN  QUALITY. 

Its  firmness  and  fine  crimson  ootor  will  give  it  a  high  place  as  a  market  frnit ;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  Bactlett  Strowheny  will  be  found  among  Strawbmies,  what  the  Bartleti  Petf 
is  among  Pfars-^on  mdiape»aabU  varU^/pr  gtmerul  adtitatipn. 
Price  $1.00  per  doaan.    ^nt  fre«  by  mail,  $1.26  per  doaon.    Per  hnndred,  §6.00. 


Address, 


A.  S.  FULLER 


ItaOOKXiTlV  WmSBBUItt,  BBOOKLTN,  1. 1- 
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i         STANDARD  PEAR-TREES. 

A  few  large-Blzdd  Pyramid  Pear-Trees,  on  )>oth  Qnince  apd  P«ar  Bdote  lipd  JStaodards  on 
Pear  Boota,  will  be  nold  by  the  fiubacriber  at  $3  to  $5  ^ach„  packed  afad  deuTered  onmny  route 
from  the  cHy.  The  Standards  are  12  to  14  feet  high,  with  clean  tmnks  4  to  6  feei  h»  height 
and  2  to  8  inches  In  diameter.  The  Pyramids  are  7' to  12  feet  high,  and  liandsomely  sbajwd' 
Trees  7  to  9  feet,  $3^0  to  12  feet,  $5. 

The  Trees  are  eight  and  nine  years  old,  and  have  an  abundance  of  flbrons  roots. 

Fyramida  on  Quince  and  F#ar .  . 

Flemish  Beauty,  Duchesse  d'Angooleme, 

Yicar  of  Winkfleld,  Beuzre  d'Ajxialis, 

nzl>a2ii8te,  Barttett, 

Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey^  Easter  Beurre, 

St.  Ohislain^  Beurre  Diel, 

Colmar  d'Aremberg,  Winter  Nelis, 

Gloat  Morceau,  Napoleon, 

White  Doyenne,  Beurre  d'Aremberg. 

Standards  on  Pear. 

Vicar  of  Winkfleld, '"  Urbajilste, 

St.  Michael  Archange,  Doyenne  Sieulle, 

OaJUy  Park  Bergamot,  French  Jargonelle, 

lladeleine,  Heathcot, 

aansePs  Bergamot,  St.  Q-hislain, 

Dix,  Dunmore, 

A  good  stock  of  Pyramid  Trees  on  Qnince  and  Pear  stocks,  Selected  NnxBeiy  size,  3  to  4 
years,  $40  per  100 ;  extra  siie,  4  and  6  years,  75  cents  to  $(  each.  . 

Auc.ABapi  T,  W.  FIELD,  74r  B^ekman  St:,  M.  Y. 

MHTSTOWN,  IT.  J^  Niijseries,  Este^ 

ISAAO   PULiiElSr,   Proprietor. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  of  thrifty  gtowtl)  and  fine  assortment  of  varieties,  for' sale  in 
tlie  fall  of  186^0,  and  spring  of  1831.  Persons  desirous  of  purchasing  are  invited  to  write 
for  a  Descriptive  Catalogue,  which  will  be  ready  for  distribution  by  the  first  of  August. 

In  addition  to  his  usual  large  stock  of  Fruit  And  Q^p^^^f^^  TrfftV  th't  Pr^Tiprifttor  hftf  the 
pleasure  of  offering  for  fiedl  and  spring  sales,  the  laigest  and  flSast  stock  of 

which  he  has  ever  grown.  The  late  severe  winter  which  proved  so  disastroiu  to  paach  nur- 
series in  all  sections  of  the  country,  both  north  and  south,  has  in  no  manner  li^koped  his. 
Those  who  intend  to  plant  largely  are  especiaHy  invited  to  visit  the  nurseries  and  ezamthe 
the  stock  fior  themselvea  A  long  experience  extending  through  a  period  of  over  thirty  years, 
enables  the  proprietor  to  raise  such  varieties  aa  are  valuable  f&r  market.  Dnring  this  period 
he  has  sent  frees  to  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  knows  from  an  extensive  correspoadenoe 
with  his  customers  how  each  kind  succeeds,  and  which  have  proved  profitable  in  particular 
localities.  With  this  experience,  he  can  confidently  recommend  his  stock,  and  can  assure 
those  who  leave  the  lielectlon  of  kinds  to  him,  that  they  shall  receive  such  as  will  prove 
remunerative. 

Daring  the  months  of  August  and  September,  the  fruit  of  Um  prinaipal  variatiaa  of  Pfwl> 
Pear,  and  Apple  may  be  seen ;  at  which  time  Uiose  intending  to  plant  are  invited  taoJI 

All  orders,  communications,  &c.,  to  be  addresM  to 


ISAAC  FULLBir, 


moHTflXfliirN,  ] 

.  N.B^100iQOO  SUver  MafkrfiQodiiDfi^,  oq«  yi^  oU.  Ai«  41 
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OBOVEB  ft  BAKER'S 

«lLa»KATIft 


^' 


s,  sr!'-**"^. 
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4c95  BroadTTay,  Ne\r-York, 

18  SummMr  Street,  Boeton. 
780  Cbeetnut  Street,  Fhiledelphla. 
137  Baltimore  Street.  Baltimore 
68  Weit  Fourth  Street,  Cmoiimatl. 

tJT  AgmeUtin.  all  Vu  prinMptl  9mm  tf«id  viUagM 

4m  iht  UniUd  Statu. 

A  HBW  8TTIK-PSIG^  $50. 

TmiB  MaehlDM  aev  f^om  two  ipoolt,  and  form  a  Maoi 

of  ooMulled  •treof th.  bMQ^,  and  elaMMtj,  wMc^  «U1 

WOT  flp,  •▼en  If  rfttf  fbarth  fUteb  b«  cnL    They  ar«  oa- 

taMtlnemUr  tha  bart  to  tht  markai  for  Ikmijy  w. 

VOEND  FOB  A  aRCIJI.Al. 


OPnriONtt  OF   THB  FBX88. 

To  a^T  «r  ir^eJTj  lb<  TVTNbs^i  »^«^ 

It  4J  &]J  1^1  It  7?lLllu  tr  I^H— MJ^j«ui»f. 

U^™i4A*<  ill  Ci«u  WL.ri— iMhcrl  tJo  bot.  — /^i««# V'MV', 

Wi  fiT*  U  tLe  t-ri-fiftDc*.— ^wrfrican  UApHaL, 

It  DHHJt  Uk  bV  M>#D  to  ItV  fttil?tKlAtt4^  — /^^''wa,  ,^Mr. 

Wcr  titT«  q4  LfiiJiAilQa  tb  r«ecoiatn4Uif  Lt.^ — J 
It  requim  bu  r*-q)N>«iiJu|,^^c<4fifri|i^|^^ 

Ibej  **»  m  team  i^at  tIU  ml  flti.^i>%rt*r. 


7'c 


Adapt^tl  U3  L1!  Iiiudi  nf  fmalfy  HirlD|.^t? 
Bttrt  kilft|;>if4l  far  l^milj  tWE^^I^y  .Ak4^ 

Wa  do  not  httli*(e  to  rcYoTnm«'Q4  \!^--(t^ 

II  tHf  niroiifiij,  arid  dart  cot  rip       f^ft^  flhilfiMfi  f 
T^a  I*ri0e«  of  tDf'i!»t>Qc»«.->-/Vp^  fHwolniiB. 
It  If  wrniitLO't  Iwtt  rriirnfL^  KWtl^  A^mul 

Th«  matt  (■ir««!i  !|^^t*■f^Ll^Jn. — Mf^tJ^tf't ^ 

Thi  f*r.*nu-  r.r  IwniJy  ltf%- J>v(i^i^  tflfair. 

It  Hv<  ,«  >t^iii  tlh4t  vUl  Bat  rij^ —  ITo^  Un^kmt 
C*,ni<ni  !>'  i.'O  bi^^hljF  fpi^ci'CiifQ^ri'ftJ.— Tmift.  Aa|ii4L 

T1  V  II  M't  ■■.iiittttitui  tii  ^tf^^tTuriMffQ  JtrtHM  &lttf-. 
Tl      t:iiriifM-^l  hQil  lii*l.— JTff**!*"  IP>^^. 
T\":  niHLnE  rac*r««if^|i  tUfL-btloiv— ^ni^'Wmfoft  j^f/^ 
If  f^tilj  iti4rj*fi.-1  aO(J  und^mt^XKl— ^.>rr  i^iM  /,Vj 
O^uf  tl  i  EWIcrr^  It  ibr  tnrft— Cr^edUor  /^^n«inii 
Hu  jiiV'-n  f'Di^irA  uiltf&i'ticiii^— c>i£«j|>ldU  SiMfmimmr. 
QT^%t€  t  Bik^T*t  lj  4^119111/  in&niifr4^/Ka#|.  tltn^ 
Pufthfue  K  GroTcr  A  U^k«r.'^^miirYi  fjaiMgyft 
Will  d»  moft  iii«iiit1[fiLl  »i7irliif . — AUfrUint^  J)fm, 
It  wtH  D*ii  fct  oat  af  order.— ^H^jaLm  A9tm'4ti^^ 
Cofcinjcnd  ui  to  Gn>Tcr  h  J^%^lt€T''t.—SipHm0t§Sd  Spttp. 
II  If  s  ilci^  »r  «nia]j,?i|H|iioti  to  WQisna^^iRimal'tik  J<mr^ 
WUI  -J»>  t'^Titrr  ^eiria^  then  tjy  bjuid.— G««4«a  O^vr^A- 


ALBASY  TILE  WORKS, 

Comer  of  Clinton  Avenne  and  Knox  Street,  Albany,  K.  T. 

Thb  snbicribeTB  being  the  meet  extensiTO  manufliotufers  of  DRAIKINO  TXLR  in  the  United 
States,  have  on  hand,  in  larxe  or  smAll  qnaotitles, for  Land  Draining,  Round,  Sole,  and  Horse- 
Shoe  TTle,  warranted  snperior  to  any  made  In  this  country ;  hard-burned  and  over  one  foot 
in  length. 

ROUND  TILE. 
Inches  diam.    Per  thousand  feet. 

U t  8  00 

21 12  00 

'8J 40  00 

SOLEITILE. 
Inches  rise.    Per  thousand  feet. 

2 flO  00 

3 16  00 

i 80  00 

6 60  00 

6 rsooo 

9 200  00 

HORSE-SHOE  TILE. 


)Bf    '^ddenaoUciM 
W     Oct.  12t. 


TenM»OiaBki 


2tinch«rise, 


€•  *  y¥.  McCAMMOlV,  Albany, 


.$10  00  per  1000  feet. 
15  00       **        ** 
18  00 

35  00        •*        •* 
65  00 
76  00 


fiS 


lON^    VIHSTEB 


Mt  stock  of  Dative  vines  comprises  all  of  the  valuable  varieties  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
The  plants  have  heeu  produced  with  great  care,  \mder  the  jnoet  fiiiTorable  circumstances  for 
healthy  development,  and  siypfiss.  in  exc^lefioe  any  that  t  have  heretofore  been  able  to 
offer. 

For  the  fall  trade,  onlj  a  limita4  suppW  of  Union  Village,  Lenoir  (liaeoln)  FtooUne, 
Eleingbuit,  Taylor  (or  BuUittX  and  AUen's  Qvbrld  is  offered.  Of  best  Pdawaro  layttv  also, 
the  supply  is  not  large,  but  quality  unequalled. 

The  stock  from  Delaware,  single  eyes  grown  both  in  house  and  open  air,  is  Ifixgfi  and  fine. 
For  vineyard  tilting  some  strong  vines,  grafted  on  Catawba  and  IsabeUa'sioelto,  lire  offered 
at  low  price— roots  very  strong. 

Veiy  large  layers  of  Diana,  Herbemont,  and  Concord,  grown  with  esfcectail  card  for  tm- 
mediate beanng.  Good  layers  of  Anna,  Boger*s  Hybrid,  12  kinds:  also  Clara,  Cassidy, 
To  Kalob,  fiebeeca,  Miller's  i>ouisa,  Logan,  Emily,  Canby's  August,  Earfy  HiTdson,  H.  Prolific, 
Cayatoga,  &c. 

A  general  assortment  of  Foreign  varieties  for  vineries. 

Of  Oownlng's  ETverbearhig  Mulberry,  the  sapply  is  not  large,  and  a  gfeat  part  of  the  trees 
already  ordered:    They  a^  very  vigorous^  and  the  wood  well  grown  ^d  matured. 

Wholesale  list  sent  to  the  trade  on  application.  Fourth  edition  of  dnorlptive  Catalogue 
sent  for  two  tbree-eent  stamps.  It  is  designed  to  be  a  full  and  comprehensive  treatise  on 
the  management  of  the  vine,  giving  such  information  as  purchaaens  and  growers  are  supposed 
to  need.  Particular  direction  are  given  for  the  preparation  of  the  soil  and  planting,  and  the 
directions  for  training|are  illustrated  by  many  carefully  prepared  engravings. 

The  descriptions  of  the  varieties  will  be  found  accurate  and  tnistwibrtby,  being  drawn 
from  personal  knowledge,  and  very  extensive  observation^ 

G.  W.  GBANT, 

lOlVA,  NEAtt  PEBKSKICI.,  WEBTCHBSTJBB  CO.^  N.  T. 

An^BtptOqtlt 


IT  O  R     BOYS. 

A  NSW  FEATUBS  IS  SCHOOL  UrSTETJCnOK. 


A  Family  School  limited  to  20  pupils,  and  combining  HOB,TlCUUTUBJB praakel  as  well 
as  Ihtorttiad,  with  lOENTAIi  DISCIPLINB  and  MORAL  CULTURB. 

The  above  mentioned  School  will  open  September  4th,  1860,  at  METUCHSN,  N.  J.,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Pro.  WM.  HOPKINS,  formerly  principal  of  Auburn  Academy-^but 
for  the  past  six  years  Professor  of  Cheniistry  and  Natural  History  in  Genesee  College,  lima. 

Location. — Metucben  is  situated  directly  on  the  New  Jersey  Railroad,  27  miles  from  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  60  from  Philadelphia.  The  village  is  noted  for  health  and  pleasantness 
of  location. 

Tkrms  of  Admission.— $250  per  annum,  one-half  payable  in  advance. 

Kefesbncxs.— B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Sec,  of  N.  Y.  S.  Ajr.  Society,  D.D. ;  T.  Moorb,  Esq.,  of 
the  Rural  New  Yorker ;  O.  Judd,  Esq.,  of  the  Am.  Agriculturist,  New  York  ;  C.  M.  Sazton, 
Esq.  &  Pcna  B.  Mbad,  Esq.,  of  the  Horticulturist,  and  H.  IvisoN,  New  York  City. 

WM.  HOPEIHS, 

Ciroulars  may  be  obtained  of  the  Principal  as  above,  or  in  New  York  at  the  offices  of  Am. 
Agriouliurist,  and  the  Hortlcttltarist,  and  at  Ivison  k  Phinney's. 
Aug.  A  Sept 


WANTED,  the  back  Numbers  of  Horticulturist,  from  July,  1846,  to  January,  1854. 

Address  the  Pubushvbs 
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NEW  H;0T  WATEB  FT7RNA0E 


LOE.      i 


»i  •  •  »  If 


LEEDS'  PATENT,  FOR 
WARMING  AND   VENTILATINa 

PVBUO 

BUILDINGS, 

DWELLINGS, 

Storos,  Hotels 

AND 

FACTORIES. 


HOUSES, 

GRAPERIEa 

Forcing  Pits, 

ETO.,  BTC. 


After  a  thoroagh  test  of  oar  Hoi  Water  Fnniaoe,  In  diffRont  parts  of  the  Union,  the  past 
three  winters,  we  confidentlj  offer  It  to  the  public  as  possessing  the  following  adrantages 
(among  many)  over  Hat  Air  Furnaces,  long  drcuitons  colls  of  Steam  Pipes,  or  Radiators : 

/Krtt— This  Hot  Watir  Fubnaqb  warms  a  large  Tolume  of  Fntk  Air  from  the  ootaide,  bj 
passing  it  over  a  radiating  surface,  and  through  Hexagonal  Pipes,  entirely  sarrottided  by  kal 
wiUr,  not  exceeding  a  temperature  of  212  degrees ;  thus  introducing  into  the  i^NLrtnaits,  an 
atmosphere,  with  all  its  movturt  and  ffiUdUy^  tqfi,  agreeable^  and  iawigoraluijf. 

Seamd^lt  a&>rds  the  only  means  of  correct  and  complete  Tentilation,  which  oonalsta  in  da- 
placing  the  Titiated  or  fool  air,  by  the  Introduction  of  a  large  quantity  of  fk^sh  air,  warmed 
to  a  proper  temperature,  and  passing  through  each  apartment  at  short  Intervals. 

7%trd— It  furnishes  an  atmosphere  entirely  free  from  dual  and  noxtocM  ga»»^  and  has  operated  at 
a  preventive  and  cure  to  diseases  of  the  throat,  lungs  and  chests,  as  we  have  abundant  testi- 
mony-  to  show. 

FonOhr-li  is  ecmomical  and  efMent,  consuming  less  fuel  to  heat  properly  the  same  number 
of  cubic  feet  of  air,  in  a  given  time.  This  Is  accomplished  by  the  compact  form  of  the  chest, 
cansing  a  ghort  and  rapid  drculaUm  of  the  water  which  briogs  it  often  in  contact  with  the  fire 
surface,  and  presenting  to  the  air,  by  the  hexagonal  form  of  the  tubes,  with  their  divisions, 
so  large  an  amount  of  radiating  surface. 

I\ft^^lti^dMrabUthMm/e»walarJouita,  dov  not  leak,  needs  nortptin,  iBeamty  imnaged,  re> 
qnirhig  fuel  but  twice  In  twenty -four  hours,  does  not  shrink  nor  injurt  thefitmiture  and  (^  tfood- 
work  qfthe  buMng,  ahd  oak  nevir  srr  thkic  oir  riRB. 

Sldh-^ll  Is  the  only  apparatus  yet  introduced,  by  which  Conaeroakriet^  Oreen  JEhumtf  Foning 
Pita,  &c.,  can  be  kept  with  little  care,  at  an  even  temperature,  and,  at  the  same  thno,  admit  of 
ventilation,  which  will  fUmish  an  atmosphere  asjMire  and  freak  inaide  aa  outaide:  so  that  Ihata, 
Plantaf  &c.,  may  be  grown  as  high  colored  and  well  flavored  as  In  the  open  air. 

Secenth-^libUM  Hot  Watir  Fubx  acb  has  been  in  auecearfvl  operation,  and  gufea  perfect  and  entire 
tatirfaetwn.  We  refer  to  the  many  testimonials  received,  and  solicit  an  examination  of  our  ap- 
paratus. Full  estimates  and  plans  given,  and  all  work  exMntedproa^,  and  pemonal  atten- 
tion given  to  the  same,  by  the  proprietor 


Deo.  18G0, 12mos. 


04  Bast  ISth  Street,  New  Tork 


•^ 


GEORQE  Ii.  CANNON, 
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CHOICE  FLOWER   SEEDS 

FOR  sownffa  in  AuansT  and  September. 

B.    K.    BLISS, 
SEEDSMAN   AND   FLORIST, 

Woald  invite  the  attention  of  his  patrons  and  all  others  interested  in  the  cultivation  of 
Flowen,  to  th*  following  Ust  of  seedSi  carefally  lelected  fro«\  several  of  the  finest  collectioiis 
in  Earope^  which  can  bo  conddently  recomsaended  as  being  »f 'the  very  best  qsaHties. 

Ots.  per  Packet. 
AURICT7Z«A-*&nred.from  named  flowers,  <  *  .25 

CALCBd  fi  A  KT A  —Extra  choice,  from  prize  flowers,  50 

Do.  Fine  mixed,  spotted  and  selte,        ,  '       .  .25 

Do.  Rngdsa,  frooi  ihe  finest  shrubby  varieties,  50 

CALCXaOIiARZA  ETST^UDA  NANA  GRANDIFLORA  PIUBOOZ— 
Bai8ed  by  a  celebrated  German  florist ;  unsurpassed  in  size,  shape,  profusion,  and 
brilliancy  of  its  flowers ;  a  most  valuable  acquisition,  .       50 

CALC?EOTiAT?TA   H7BRIDA  NANA— Another   variety   from    the   same  ' 
grower,  deseribed  by  hhn  as  ftinosl  cbacming:  dwarf  .variety ,  from  six  to  eight 
iocbes  in  height,  of  oompaot  growth,  aikl  literally  covered  with  floweiB. '  The 
above  varieties  received  the  first  prizes  at  the  Erfurt  exhibitions.     .  .        50 

CINERARIA— Extra  choice,  from  all  the  newest  varieties,  50 

Dq.  Fine  mized,  from  the  best  old  varieties,  26 

GLOXINIA— -From  the  finest  erect  and  drooping  varieties,  .  50 

HOLLYHOCKS— (Very  double)  saved  from  our  anrivalled  collection  of  seventy- 
five  English  varieties— if  sowed  now,  will  flower  freely  next  year  (1 00  seeds),     .       25 
PANS7— From  the  finest  collection  in  England,  .50 

Do.        From  named  flowers,  fine,  .  .25 

Do^        German,  fancy  striped,  mottled  and  bronze,  very  curious,  .       26 

PRUdUlaA  SnnElNBIB  FIMBRIATA— (Cixlnese  Primrose  fringed)  various 
colors,  mixed,  extra  quality,       .  .'  .  .50 

Do.  do.  do.,  white,  .25 

Do.  do.  do.,  rose,  .  .26 

PINK  CARNATION— Raised  by  an  amateur  in  Sardinia  of  first-rate  ability, 

and  believed  to  be  superior  to  any  before  offered  (26  seeds),  .  .        50 

PINK  PICOTBE— From  the  same  grower  (25  seeds)    .  .60 

Do.    TREE,  or  perpetual  flowering,  do.         do.,         .  .  .60 

Do.    CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE— From  a  celebrated  German  Collection,       36 
POLYANTHUS— Finest  mixed  varieties,  .  .25 

MIMULUS— Finest  mixed,  golden  yellow  and  white  ground,  covered  with  crim- 
son, rose,  and  scarlet  blotches,  .  .  .  .25 
TROP.2BOLUM— Fine  mixed  varieties  for  greenhouse  culture,  25 
DIANTHUB  LACINIATirS,                   ^                                                         .60 
Do.          HEDDBWIQII                                                                             .60 
Do.          GIQANTEUS,                                                                               .50 
The  above  three  varieties  of  the  Iftw  Japan  Pinks  a  resplendid  beyond  description,  and 
are  admirably  adaptedfor  pot  cnlture,  for  conservatory  decoration  during  the  winter  months. 
STOCK  INTERMEDIATE— (New  London  Scarlet)  extra  fine,     .  26 
Da.                      do.                            do.         White            do.                          .        25 
Highly  improved  varieties  of  this  nntversal  favorite,  succeed  well  In  pots,  and  continue 

in  flower  a  longtime.  

STOCK  INTERMEDIATE,  Z*R3SNCH  COCARDEAU— Scarlet,  purple 
and  white  mixed,  splendid  for  winter  flowering,  .  .10 

Do.  do.  70UNGB  SCARLET  BROMPTON— A 

new  and  very  superb  variety,  giving  a  large  proportion  of  double  flowers,  .        25 

STREET  ^WILLIAMS  (Hunt's),  from  the  collection  of  an  English  amateur, 
who  has  made  this  plant  a  special tj[  for  several  years  past.  This  seed  is  saved 
from  his  best  named  varieties,  and  can  be  confidently  recommended  as  far 
superior  to  Anything  ever  before  oflered  in  this  country,  25 

RHODANTHE  MANGLESIL-This  elegant  little  evcriasting  flower  should 

be  in  every  coTlectioii  ;*il  succeeds  admirably  in  pots,    .  .10 

TVAIiIi-FLOWBR— Finest  double  mixedr  .10 

Either  of  fhe  above  turned  seeas,  with  Mi  dlreett  iiiB  fbr  cnlture,  wit!  be  sent  by  mail,  post  paid,  to  any 

address  In  the  Union,  on  receipt  of  the  price  afllxed,  or  the  entire  collection  for  18  00.  «r       r-  i         j 

Twenty  tfaleot'^MrielfMof  RiasY  AmrvAUl,  BmnnAM;  A5f d  PncKinAijB  for  Fall  sowing,  will  be  maUed  to 

any  address  apon  receipt  of  |1.    Orders  from  unknown  correspondents  most  be  accompanied  with  the  CMh 

which  may  be  zemltted  in  cmrent  B«|»k  BlUs  or.Pi0ta0B  Btampa.  ' 

Aug.  A  Sept.  Address  B.  K.  BLISS,  Springfield,  Mass, 
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O-ASLIGHT  IN  EVERY  DWELUNa! 

CooBltT,  Cttjr,  Vowa,  or  Vniaci. 
AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  INVENTION.  *i* 


COON'S  PATENT 
PORTABLE    GAS    GENERATOR. 

once  and  I.alboratoiir  (with  an  Apparatus  In  Operatton), 

No.  30  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

It  ifl  coofideKd  ooe  of  the  mo$i  imporlani  invenHoiu  of  the  present  eeniurff,  the  reralt  of  Clror 
eonueutive  yean  of  ni«;iital  and  physical  laVor  and  expense,  and  /oiir  digtind  Ldten  P<^LaU;  all 
to  produoe  a 

UNIVEBSAL  OAS  APPABATUS, 

to  make  gaa  everywhere,  and  from  every  oombostlblo  material— gas  for  light — gas  for  heat 
—gas  for  fuel,  made  from  matter  found  everywhere,  from  the  Torrid  to  the  Frigid  sone. 

Ko  ^*  ehemiodU^  mo  uortt  epmptmtkds  aor  •xpeaslT*  tftlelM  of  eommarM ;  bat  from  mateiiali  fomd  la  er 
017  dunlly  In  (be  op«o  oonaby,  Iknn,  pUaUUoa,  dly,  vUI«g9,  or  towa. 

An  appantiu  which  can  !>•  a«ed  eTtiTwh«r«,  la  door»  or  ont  of  doora,  in  a  oallar,  gatret,  or  oa  a  roo^  aad 
operated  In  9\wj  degree  of  temperature  nom  80  degrees  below  to  100  degrees  above  zeru,  Fahn 

An  apparatas  that  can  be  operated  \>j  any  peraoo  of  common  sense,  aad  adapted  fur  the  ose  of  Farm 
Hou949^  Manslona,  Charebee,  nores,  Kaetorleit.  State  Capltob  and  PrUoni,  Court  Uousea.  Cwll^ea,  ▲cadomftes, 
Kallroad  IMp6ta,  Aa. ;  la  Awt  in  evarj  an«l  all  buildings  wbei*  lUamlnation  is  required.  In  cooatr^r  or  dty. 
Also  all  classes  of  Bteamers,  ships,  sloops,  barges,  canal  boata,  dt«.,  JIm.  All,  both  rich  aad  poor,  la  tho  ofwui 
oouatrj,  ▼lllage,  or  city,  oa  Und  or  wator,  caa  now  enjoy  the  loesttmable  luxury  of  illuminating  gaa. 

The  whole  object  and  aim  was  to  oreroome  the  many  objections  CKlstlng  to  the  introduction  of  gas  goaanting  | 
apparatus  into  private  houaes  aad  public  bnlldiags,  and  by  which  it  has  Men  moal  satlsflwtoriUy  auataod,  aa*l  ' 
the  following  reanlta  have  been  produced : 

lit  A  cheap  aad  simple  apparatus  for  graeratlng  gas. 

2d.  It  la  nairersal  la  its  applicatioa,  adapted  to  all  clsssea  of  balldinp  where  light  Is  required. 

8rd.  It  is  nnlTeisal  in  ita  operation,  by  which  gas  is  ganeratod  Arom  all  classes  of  oombnatiblo  mat«ria!a, 
Animai^  regetableor,  mlnenl,  whether  in  solids,  flaids,  or  seml-fluhls,  which  are  found  in  overy  drUlMd  poztloa 
of  tha  globe. 

4th.  It  is  safe  igalaat  Are  by  explosion  or  otherwise,  aAtotlag  insurance  no  more  than  a  common  Oolt  iSB^M. 

Sth.  It  can  be  managed  and  operated  by  any  penon  of  ordinary  Intelloot 

Sth.  It  is  durable,  and  no  complex  maehlneiy  to  get  oat  of  order. 

7th.  It  emits  no  unhealthy  or  offenslre  odor,  whatorer  may  be  the  material  employed,  or  howerer  otTeaiiTa  Its 
odor  before  going  into  the  retort 

Sth.  The  apparatus  Is  mors  than  one  half  cheaper  than  any  other  gna  apparatas,  aocordiag  to  the  samo  eapaetty , 
now  luiown. 

9th.  A  pure  brilliant  iUumiuatlng  gas  Is  generated  by  this  apparatua,  one  half  to  tiro  thirda  cheaper  than  any 
other  gas  whatever,  producing  a  more  beautiful  illumination  than  any  othor  known  process  in  the  worid. 

loth.  It  can  be  operated  and  the  gas  used  at  the  same  time,  whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  temperature 

Uth.  It  Is  in  Its  arrangement  so  constructed  that  it  admits  being  made  of  eveiy  siae  and  c^iodty*  geaeratli^ 
from  95  to  indefinite  thousands  of  cubic  feet  per  hour.  1 

IStli.  It  Is  afforded  at  various  prices,  from  $100  or  upward^  according  to  site  and  capacity.    It  is,  thevalbivi 
oon«ldered  by  all  the  scieatlflc  men,  as  well  all  otheia  who  witness  its  operation,  to  bo  the  oest  and  only  tm«      i 
operating  gas  generating  apparatus  now  known,  and  more  TOlantarr  encomiams  bava  been  bestowed  npoa  this 
invention  than  upon  any  otW  of  the  kind  ta  existeaoe  (see  pamphwt  aad  wood  out). 

The  State  of  New  York  and  other  Territory  have  been  parohaaed  by  the  Homa  Qaa  U^t  Compaay  of  Kew      1 
York  and  the  remainder  of  the  six  New  Kngland  States  are  also  disposed  ot   Tha  remaining  States  are  not  yet 
•old,  Mo  territorial  rights  will  bo  sold  lass  than  one  State.    A  fbll  set  of  patterns  are  fUmiahed  to  those  poichaslag 
state  rights,  and  a  pamphlet  eontalnlng  dlreetlons  to  put  up  and  operate  the  apparatus  is  ^so  presented  gratia  | 

All  orden  raoelTed  at  this  offloe  for  Apparatus  of  aoy  siae  and  capacity,  Ibr  deUvery  in  any  part  of  the  United  , 
States  or  forelga  oonntrlos,  wilt  be  promptly  anawerad. 

Forftartberlatonaaaoo  address  M.  P.  COONS  dt  SONS,  No,  30  BROADWAY,  NEW  • 
YORK,  or.  ^  T^ 

MESSRS.  BUTLEB,  HOSFOBD  ft  CO.,  ^; 

OBIf  BBAI.  AND  COHRBftPOBTDINCi  ACIBITTS.  \ 

M.  P.  COOKS,  Patentee.  j| 


CfHOiqE  STpAWBBRBrBg. 


The  Subscriber  offers  for  fall  plantipf^tt^e  followioif  i«pUrte8te(i^trawherd0»-rwluclL^ 
much  cofifidenfelie  racooiiBetods :  Fofiidt  yaridtioe,  Coin  de  FIiiDdr«,  xminfiie  de  G«qd, 
Victoria.  Sealing  £li«R,  BtirliDg  Castto  Hn%  Vlcomtttso  Hericart  de  Xh^r^r,  wflh  an  mtegy 
sire  collectfon  50  cts.  per  doi.  $2  per  10$L  ;-    ^     '     . 

Amazon,  Eieeillente,  Exhibition,  Zmpfqved  Black  Prixv^Q,  Jucunda,  KagniiiD  Bonim*  Mod- 
am  Vilttiorin,  Kival  Queen,  6ir  Walter  Scott,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  &o.,  $1  per  doaen. 

Kativo  variety,  Boyden's  Mammotb,  Chsrles^  FaTorlte,  G^enecee,  Harlem  Ofanga,  Haciland- 
ica,  Longworth*8  Prolific,  UcAvoy's  Superior,  Feabody's  Seedling,  witli  all  other  skmdard 
sorts,  25  cts.  per  dozen,  $1  per  ^00.  » 

Wilson  Albany,  $1  per  100,  $7.60  per  1000. 

Filmore  (Feast's)  new  and  fine,  $1  per  doa. 

CATAtOGrUES  CAN  BE  HAD  OK  APPLICATION: 

JOHN  SAUL, 
Aug  .A  Sept.  Waahio^n  City.  B.  C. 

SMALL   FKUITS. 


We  have  an  immense  stock  of  SMALL  FRUITS,  foe  sale  dacing  the  Autumn  of  1860  and 
Spring  of  186L 

In  addition  to  the  more  common  sorts  o/.ITative  QrftPffl,  VfiJhAX&.iUrer  25,000  plants  of 
such  desirable  sorts  as' Delaware,  Concord,  Diana,  Bebecca,  Hartford  Prolific,  Early  Northern 
Muscadine,  Logan,  and  20  other  sorts— strong  vines,  ibr  out-door  culture.  Of  Foreign 
Grapes,  v^e  have  35  sorts,  one  to  two  years  old,  for  Hot  or  C^old  Vineries  or  for  fruiting  in 
pots,  '^ 

An  extensive  stock  of  eadi  of  the  oommon  sorta  of  CmvantB,  one  or  two  yean  old,  and  fine 
ODtt  year  old  plants  of  White  Grape,  Victoria,  Cherry,  &o. 

FiDo  and  well-grown  Otooeeberry  plants,  of  the  American  and  Houghton  Seedling,  which 
never  mildew,  as  well  as  the  best  English  sorts  most  suitable  for  this  climate. 

A  great  stock  of  Raspberries,  such  as  Bed  Antwerp  (Hudson  Biver),  Yellow  Antwerp, 
Orange.  Kranconia,  ELnevitt's  Giant,  &c,  including  several  thouaand  of  the  Autumn^beadog 
kinds^  B4;lle  de  Fontenay,  Marvel  of  Four  Seasonsi  and  others. 

Strawbexxiea-'The  most  extensive  stock  of  saleable  ^aats  and  vmri6tieB---comprifl{Bg  over 
sixty  sorts— in  the  Union. 

Fine  Blaokbenies--New  Bochelle  and  Dorchester,  in  large  quantities. 

Also  Figs,  Filberts  and  Mtilberries. 

Orders  from  Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  others  who  may  wish  to  buy  in  large  qvantitias,  as 
well  as  those  who  may  favor  as  with  the  smallest  orders,  will  be  executed  with  care  and  dis- 
patch. 

Catalogues  coatainiog  description,  with  prices  at  retail,  and  No.  4  Catalogoe,  offering 
plants  in  large  quantities  sent  on  application  containing  a  postage  stamp  for  eadi« 

FROST  A  Cov 

Proprietors  of  the  Genesee  Valley  Ifnrseries, 
Ai«. Sept.  &Oot.  JtorfeesfiBr,  JV.  F. 
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THE  WASHBOARD  ENTIRELY  DISUSED  WITH. 


THB 


Simple^  Economical,  DnrablCy  and  cannot  get  out  of  order. 
No  Washing  Fluids  or  Adds  required:  nothing  hit  Soap  and  WbUr. 


Prioea-No.  1,  $12;  No.  2,  $14;  No.  3,  $16. 

Vftoblnes  can  be  Mpea  in  operation  at 

No.  404  Broadway,  East  side  above  Broome  St 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  are  iniited  to  call  and  ezamiDe  it ;  or,  whtd  it  fteCter, 

$emd  ifour  MHrW  Cfotk^f  and  test  U. 

SULLIVAN  &  HYATT,  Proprietors. 

N.  B.— WHOLESALE  OBDEBS    WILL   BE  KECEiyED  [AT   OUR   OFFICE, 

64  BEEKMAN  STREET. 


From  the  Architects''  and  Mechanics^  Journal^  June  IGeA,  1860. 

**Thb  Catabjlot  Washiho  MAonnrB.— Last  week  we  viated  the  store  No.  494  Broadwar, 
where  the  ahovt*iiamed  nacUiiet  are^on  sakr  tnd  where  their  abilities  may  be  tested  by  any 
one  who  may  be  desirous  of  obtaining  *  praoi  ical  lulowledge  of  Iheir  operation.  It  was  onr 
good  fortune  to  be  present  when  a  number  of  ladies  were  busily  eogi^ed  ia  washing  soaK 
pieces  of  linen  which  they  had  bronglit  for  the  purpose  of  glviog  the  machine  a  fair  trial. 
The  machine  is  very  simple  in  construction,  and  is  but  little  liable  of  getting  out  of  oi^er. 
It  consists  of  a  metal  cylinder,  with  cleats  on  the  inside,  and  an  iaterlor  cylinder  of  wood, 
with  cleats  on  the  outmde.  Between  these  cylinders  thett  is  a  »pace  of  tvom  six  to  eight 
inches,  in  which  from  four  to  six  shirts,  or  their  equlralent  ia  bulk  In  small  pieces,  are  placed. 
The  space  is  then  half  filled  with  hot  water,  into  which  a  few  ounces  of  soap,  cut  in  small 
pieces,  is  placed,  aud  the  close-fitting  cover  adjusted.  By  this  latter  means,  the  macMne  19 
made  almost  idr- tight,  and  water  is  kept  warm  for  a  long  time.  The  crank  is  then  tnraed, 
which  causes  a  revolution  of  both  cylinders  in  opposite  cJUrectloni^  giving  force  to  Uie  move- 
ment of  the  water  sufficient  to  make  it  penetrate  every  fibre  of  toe  finest  lioen.  and  thus  to 
soften  and  dlriodge  every  particle  of  dhrt  and  extraneous  matter  in  from  two  to  six  minutes. 
and  without  subjecting  the  fabrics  to  the  least  contact,  with  any  substance  haHer  than  »oap 
and  water.    Once  during  in  clean  water  completes  the  process. 

^  So  simple  is  the  construction  of  this  maehihe,  and  so  easily  Is  ft  managed,  that  a  child  of 
ten  years  can  safely  work  it  through  an  ordhiary  family's  washing. 

"  The  company  invites  all  who  are  interested  in  such  matters  to  take  along  their  dirty 
linen,  and  prove  by  actual  expadmenttheAperior  claims  of  this  invention. 

'*It  is  but  just  for  us  to  say  thai,  the  fiaiv  investigators  who  were  experimenting  on  the 
occasion  of  our  visit,  expressed  themselves  as  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  results,  and  when 
the  ladies,  who  «re  inunaculate  in  moh  matters,  are  satisfied,  .the  aflHir  is  settled  and  the 
tested  article  may  be  catalogued  as  perfect  and  *  a  fixed  fact.'  " 
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iPompone  and  Large  Flowering  Chrysaiitliemiims 

\         Many  new  and  fine  varieties  bare  been  received  this  geason  from  England  and  France.    I 
^  offer.- 

-     One  Doz.  New  Varieties,     -      -       -       -   For  Three  Dollars. 
TwoStoz.     "       •    "  •      -      -      -      '•   Five  Dollars, 

Packing  included.    The  atbove  are  all  rtrotg  plants,  tud  will  give  nttisfactioD. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

Seedaroan   and   Florist, 

Aug  At  Sept  337  CHESTITIJT  8TBEBT,  PhUa. 

~^     E.  D.  DAVIS'         '        ~ 

A.qiaaria  Cemeixt. 

I  wonld  call  the  attention,  particularly,  of  those  making  or  using  Hothousea,  to  tba 
above,  one  pound  of  which  will  set  more  glass  than  four  of  putty.  Used  for  'Atjuariai^  Bot- 
HbuaeSf  and  various  other  articles  required  to  be  made  teater  or  airtight :  will  not  cleave  from 
glaas,  metal,  or  wood ;  will  not  beeom^  bard  and  craok. 


Aug,,  Sept.,  &  Oct. 


Sole  Manrt&cttLrer, 
ISTo.  52  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y. 


IVTarket    Grardeners 

Will  consult  their  own  interests  by  procuring  their  supplies  of  Early  Cabbage,  Cauli- 
flowers, Com  Salad,  Spinach,  Lettuce,  Turnip  Seeds,  &c.,  for  Fail 

8owiBg,  from  the  Subscriber.  AH  the  seed^  are  warranted  fresh  and  genuine.   Prices  moderate. 
Sfend  for  Weed  Catalogues. 

.  HENRY  A.  DREER, 

Seedeinau   and  Flori8t» 

Atg.  M  atk.  897  CHBSTinrT  0TBBBT,  PMIa 

NEARLY   READY, 

OPEN  AIR  GRAPE  CULTURE. 

A  PRACnCAL   TREATISE  ON  THE 

Grardetn  and  Vineyard,  and  Gnltare  of  1;he  Yind, 

AND  THE,  HANirFACTURE  ^  OOUESTIC  WINE. 

DESieNSD  FOB  THE  US%  OF  AMATECItS  AOTHfiBB  "VR  THE  NORTHERN  Jfc MIDDLE  STATES. 

f 

Profusely  Illustrated  with  new  Engravings  from  carefully  executed  desigus,  verified  by 

'  direct  Pmctloe.    By  JOHN  FHIN.  Avthor  of  "  Ebh^  on  Open  Air  Grape  Oaltore,*'  to  i^fch 

wai  awarded  the  First  Premium  by  the  Committee  of  the  American  Institute.    To  which  is 

added  a  selection  of  ISxamplcs  of  American  Ttae-yard  Practice^  and  a 

carefully  prepared  description  of  the  celebrated  Thomery  Bystem  of  Ghrape  Culture. 


SAXTON   &  BARKER,   Publishers 
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STEARNS  &  MARVIN'S 


SALAMANDER  SAFES, 


"WITH    RIOK'S    Il>^PROVESI.ffB3NT, 
8S0UBBD  BT  THE  CSLEBSATBD 

LA  BELLE  POWDER  &  BURGLAE  PROOF  LOOK, 

WHICH  18  ALSO  StTITABLB  FOR  STORES,  DWEIXnrOS,  Ac 

No.  40  MU&RAT  STREET,  New  Tork. 

And  67  aRAYTER  STREET,  New  Orleans. 

Q-REAT  FIRE  IN  COLTTMBTTS,  Gku 

aicMn.  STBABnrs  St  nAKTnV,  Qdwmbus,  Jmu  lu&,  18M. 

No.  40  MDxaA.T  Sram,  Kkw  You. 

QniTLBinDf— Inclosed  I  hand  you  a  slip  from  Ih9  />ti(y  Nmi,  published  ia  (hb  dfy,  givlnff 
an  accouDt  of  the  fire  that  burned  the  Alabama  Warehouse.  King,  Allen  &  Gannak  had  one 
.of  your  Lar^  Site  8afe$,  WUd«r«a  FaUnt  with  folding  doora,  In  which  were  their  Taliiahie 
books  and  papers.  It  stood  on  a  brick  column  14  feet  high,  which  put  ft  on  a  lerel  with  our 
office  floor.  Under  the  floor  was  ootton  In  bales  (several  hundred)  stored  up  to  the  floor ;  the 
heat  of  Fonr  Thoaaand  Balaa,  the  Bumlng  of  the  Floor,  and  the  nlUne;  In  of  ttm 
Roof  upon  the  GMbw  made  an  Intense  lieai.  After  the  front  wall  fell  in,  the  Safe  was  seen 
by  thousands,  standing  in  its  plaoe  Red  Hot  for  6  Hoim.  Two  days  after  we  Bucoeeded 
in  getting  to  it.  and  on  opening  it,  we  found  BverythiDg  "All  Right**  The  yamiah  k«A 
stained  a/ew  kote  mwv  only,  rery  flightly.  I  write  this  supposing  yen  iroald  feel  an  interest 
in  knowing  what  mii  become  of  one  of  your  best  Iron  Safes. 

BepL  isroo.  Yours,  respectfttlly,  JOHUT  W.  fiUDITG. 

WILLIAM    R.    PRINCE    &    CO.> 
FLUSHING,  NEW  70RK, 

Offer  the  following,  which  can  be  safely  planted  after  the  Ist  of  August: 

PRJOIiiUM  8TRAWBQBRIB8,  of  160  varieties,  comprising  the  finest  coUeetloii  ever 
presented. 

BUIiBOUS  FZiOwjuA  ROOT8,  comprising  every  class.  An  immense  stook  of  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Crown  Imperials,  and  above  100  most  splendid  and  rare  varieties  of  Lilies. 

RHUBAXB— linnieus,  Prince  Albert,  and  all  other  kinds,  cheap  in  quantity. 

A8PARAOXJB,  large  German  and  Giant,  in  great  quantity. 


NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN  GRAPES 

OF  EVERY  VARIETY. 

Potted  plants  during  summer. 

]>eseriiiiive  Catalogues  of  every  department,  with  prioes,  sent  to  applicants  who  Indoee 
Stamps. 

The  yeto  Qaalojpie$  of  Strawberries,  Grapes,  and  Bolbous  Flower  Boots,  can  now  be 
sent  Aug.  *  Bflpt 


i 


ifm-^'- —. — ^ — 

\  Wheeler  &  Wilson's  Sewing  Machines. 

i  ^^  The  Wbfieler  A  Wilson  Sewing  Uachtod  Compaiqr  bis  prepared 

f  Jf^fj  tables,  showing  by  actaal  experiment  of  four  different  workers, 

i  ^W-  ^^^  ^^™^  reqtnml  to  stitch  each  part  of  a  garment  by  band,  and 

^  "^  with  their  Sewing  Idachiqe.  .  Th^  Bnperioritj  of  the  work  done 

by  the  Mae^t&e  and  the  heriihlVilness  of  tne  -employment,  are 
advantages  quite  as  great  as  the  saving  of  time.  Subjoined  is  a 
summary  of  neveval  of  the  tables: — 

BT  MACHINE.  BT  HAND. 

BOiru.       MLNUTJB.  BoirUi       imnms. 

Genttemen^  Shirts, 15  18  81 

Frook0o«t8 8  88  16  85 

Satin  Yeito 1  14  7  19 

Linen    »    48  5  14 

Oloth  Putt 61  5  10 

Samxner  Pants 88  2  50 

SlkPreoB 1  18  10  28 

erinoDnea 14  8  27 

Oalioo       **     57  6-87 

Seams  of  any  considerable  length  are  stltcbed  ordinarily  at  the  rate  of  a  yard  a  minute. 

This  great  Eoonomiser  of  Time,  and  Preserver  of  Health,  has  won  the  highest  Premiums 
at  the  Fair  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society— at  the  State  Fairs  of  BJaine — Vermont 
—Connecticut— New  York— New  Jersey — Pennsylyaoia— Virginia— Mireissippl— Missouri- 
Ohio— Indiana— Illlnoifi— Kentucky— Michigan— Wiecoosin-^Cillfomia — and  at  the  Fairs  of 
the  American  Institute,  New  York — Mechanics'  Association,  Boston— Franklin  Institute, 
Philadelphia— Mechanics'  Institute,  Baltimore — Metropolitan  Mechanics'  Institute,  Washing- 
ton—MechaDics'  Association,  CiDcinnaii— Kentucky  Institute,  Louisville— Mechanical  Asso- 
ciation, St  Louia— Mechanics'  Institute,  San  Francisco— and  at  hundreds  of  County  Fairs. 

Tke  Lock  Stlleh  tnada  by  this  Maehlne  Is  the  only  sUtch  that  cannot  be  rsvaUed,  and  that  presents  tha  ssnie 
appearanee  upon  eaeb  tida  of  the  seam.  It  is  made  with  two  threads,  one  upon  eaeh  side  of  the  fkbctc,  and 
Interioekad  la  the  esatre  of  it 

MmrODiST  Book  Ookctsn,  900  Hnlbeny  Streelt  New  York. 
''  Being  in  oonstsnt  reoelpt  of  Inqvtries  from  onr  brethren  rsneotlttg  Sawnro  HAGHnraa,  with  requests  to 
recommend  and  purohase,  we  have,  In  conjunction  with  some  lady  friends,  careftilly  and  thoroaghly  examined 
the  yarions  macfalnea  of  practical  valne  for  flunlly  sewing,  and  find  these  made  by  the  Whbxue  A  Wilsoh 
MAHUTAonmnra  OovpAirr,  No.  605  Broadway,  New  Yorlc,  to  fnSty  combine  the  essentlsis  of  a  good  Instrument, 
and  such  as  we  osn  ooafldently  reoonmiead. 

HsTlng  seen  so  fltvorable  results  tnsm  their  use,  in  our  own  and  the  households  of  our  friends,  we  sre  desirous 
that  their  beneflts  should  be  shared  by  all  our  brethren,  and  hence  we  have  interested  ourselves  In  their  behalt 

With  best  wishes,  yoor  brethren, 
AnxL  Srsvns,  Jaios  Flqv,  Daxxk.  'W^bs,  ^  David  Tsibt, 

Thos.  CABLTOor,  J.  Pontn,  J.  Bmu.  EnwABDS,  Wic  A.  Ooz. 

SEND  FOR  A  dltCfULAB.  OFFICE  If  ••  90ft  RBOADHTAT,  N .  T. 


SIDNEY  &  ADAMS, 

LANDSCAPE  GAEDENEES  AND  RUEAL  AROHTEEOTS, 

520  WALNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Plans  made  for  Conntrr  Seats,  Cemeteries,  *e.,  and  wori£  exe- 
cuted by  contract  it  dr<itred. 

Sept.  12nio. 

GEORGE  E.  WOODWABB, 

Arcliitect,  Civil  &  Landscape  Engineer, 

29  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

Coontrr  BMti,  PnbHe'  and  Private  Parks,  Bural  Cemteteries,  Boadi,  Sbb. ,  artfttl^nT'  laM  out 
and  saperiniended^  and  surveys,  l«veli^  |n^et,  «tuve«,  and  working  naps  and  plans  for  im- 
provements of  every  enaracter.  Topo^raiAiScal  surveys  and  mans,  and  drawings  of  every  de- 
ciiption  htMMim^  ex,eoiite#.    fksM  and  levels  for  drainage  of  all  kinds. 

Fetk^mosL'*- 
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HITOHINO-B'   PA.TENT.  BOILERS, 

AND  Ud^OVED 

HOT  WATER   APPARATUS, 

FOB  WARMING  AND  VENTILATTNG 

Public  Bmldings,  Dwelliiigs,  Stores^ 
SCHOOLS/ 
I  oABBarsoirsBs, 

CONSERVATORIES, 

GRAPERIES, 

FOHCINCkPITS, 

ETC.,  ETC, 


general  appearance  of  Hie  Boilers.  Tb^&y  are  Simple,  Com- 
are  unequalled  tor  BfBoittit  Heating  Fower,  Boonooj^ 


The  cuts  illustrate  the  |^ 
pact,  and  Ihuable,  and  are 
Fuel,  Steady  Action,  and  Hbsj  Iliaiia|;ement. 

They  CAD  be  safdj  left  wUliont  bttentioD  10  or  labours,  during  the  coldeit  waiiber, iB<i 
du  not  require  ^irnpinj?  and  clt^^iitig  Uj  make  them  effective,  there  being  no  down  draftg or 
DftfTOW  passages  to  chokf  up 

¥\^  1.  rcpreecnU  thtj  Improved  Conloal  Boilar,  so  ftnroreMj  known.  It  hu  stood  tw 
te^t  of  time  find  compctitioti,  and  piov  t:d  to  be  t)io  meat  reliable  Boiler  in  use. 

Fig,  2.  rcpri'senta  the  Combination  Conical  iiud  Fine  Boiler.  It  combinea  all  ib« "' 
vmitage^  of  the  ooniail  fire  cbnmb^r  and  Inside  cone,  with  nearly  denble  the  ameimlofbeM- 
log  aorfHCo.  Th«  flimi?  ttud  Watorl  ^i^^  escaping  from  the  fire  chamber,  pass  tfaroogk  tse 
water  jacketed  ilut\  which  i^  canted  icniml  the  boiler,  and  the  beat  tbat  would  otherwistp** 
Tip  the  cbimneT  is  sL^ioHied  end  transD^ittied  to  the  waier^  making  'this'  the  most  eooDooicti 
Boiier  ever  offered  k>  the  public.  ,>  p^  p  v  v?  K  N  C  F  S  • 

liiio  BtrcitAjtAJT,  FloHst,  No  «  W.  17th  »t>  N.  T. 
A.  BviDOSiiAK,  Florlit,  ^lA  nnrndvur^  ^,  Y. 
pAtt>OFB  dt  C<» .  Fluililiiif,  N,  T. 


J.  Bmow9,  Stq.,  HamUtoa,  a  W. 

Tbos*  R.  MBBiurrvlSsq.,  8t  OathftriaeV,  0.  V. 

t.  O.  SrAVLDTKO,  Bm.,  BullUo,  N.  T. 

£.  CoBimo,  Esq.,  Albanr,  N.  T. 

S.  P.  PB»mcnri»q.,  AlUmj,  N.  Y. 

J.  O.  BsKinRT,  Biq.,  Fori  Waahteclfl 
J.  T.  Bounra,  Emk,  ^atorU,  N.  IT 
C.  OiOHBVS.  St&.  BtBtee  labed,  K.  T. 
J.  Bmop,  BMi-^lYew  BmofwIo^lC  J. 
T.  0,  PusAUT,  Eaq,  Brookljn,  N .  T. 
0.  Bvrscn;  Mm^.^  #.  FTMnlftghMn,  Mai 


H.T. 


T.  i\  MiiwmLi.  A  Bk>».,  GeneTft,  N,  T, 
JonN  Ell]»,  Foj£  Mi-!bd«>«,  Ifart'i  i  on»F^  If.  Y* 
Liwift  Klu; WORTH  &  t-rt..  NMp^erHllf,  llL 
*T.  T.  HASHitTft.  iBatittDEi  Nijra«TieA,  ^tnten  Inland. 

B.  H.  Hit.-i:.  i-:f<i..  Xivrbiirch;  X  Y, 
D.  Bbihokbxboit,  EM.,^iahkilL  N.  T. 

A.  P.  CuKoroA,  ^.,  tfiimubaceVN.  T.  ^  .      -, , 

Jamm  Fumnre,  Floritt,  Toronto,  C.  W.  J.  B.  Hobbt,  Baq.,  H«w  Toii. 

8«d  iBf  a  P«Mi^ye  Qlreaiar  w^tb  crtMded  IM  of  lellBrttM  to  tboM  hBfli^  tiM  Hssteii  iasM^ 

HITCHIirOS  ft  CO.,  175  Centre  Street  V.  T.i 

Apr.  191.  (Vear  Bee—  Ftoeih  ef  €«■•!  < 

A.  B.  HnoHDiea,  Ghai.  F.  Hxramrea,  llMa»B»ii>*-^ 
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\  AMERICAN  GTTANO. 

^        TO  'FAI^ffiBRS   AND*  IM^LEfC^'  m   Gm^P, 

This  Ouano  from  Jarvfs  l8Utrd,4a  ibe  Pluifto  OoeMi.^^tttaiiihkgeo  per  cettt  of  Phosphates, 
and  Sulphates  of  Lime,  and  the  most  valuable  fertilizer  known,  is  offered  for  sale  in  large  or 
small  quantities  at  two-thirds  the  price  of  PeruTian.    For  full  information  and  partioflan, 

address  ^     .  .  -.   .. 

G.  S.  MABSHALL, 

President  of  the  American  Ouano  Compant/^ 

March  12  times.  e€  WiMUmm  gtieet,  Jf ew.  Ywcfc. 


8AWIV0S  and  OBOUII)  BOSS,  for  fertUiziDg  purpose- 
GBVBHED  B(mz;  expreiBly  for  Omperies. 

TDBHUrOS,  for  OasQ-HardeDlQg  and  Feeding. 

FOBSALBBY  CHEISTIAN  SCHWARTZ, 


We  would  oall  the  at^ntion  pf  Guano  Bqalers,  Planters  and  Farmen  to  the  article  which 
we  &ate  on  hand,  4nd  foi*  sale  at 

Foitjr  per  cent,  lesui  than  P^pKvtma  Giiaii#« 

and  whictarwe  daim  to  IM  Kfpeirior  to  a&Y  Guano  or  leHlUBer  ever  im(dtted  or  taofanvrfiBoliired 
in  this  country.  This  Gaano  is  imported  by  WM.  H.  WEBB,  of  NewTork,  from  Jarvis'  and 
Bakers'  I^ods^  in  the  "South  Pacific  Oeesa,"  and  is  sold  genuine  send  pure  as  Jhnp^rted. 
It  has  been  satiefactorily  tested  by  many  of  our  prominent  Farmers,  and  anslyzed  by  the 
most  eminent  and  popular  Agricultural  Chemists,  and  found  to  contain  (ss  will  be  seen  by 
oor  circulars)  a  large  per  centime. ^ 

Bottle  Phospliiice  of  Ume  and  PhosphoHc  Acid, 

snd  other  animal  organic  matter,  yielding  ammonia  sufficient  to  produce  inunediate  abundant 
crops,  besides  substantially  enriching  the  soil.  It  can  be  freely  used  without  ^'If^flPg^  o^  Imm' 
ing  the  seed  or  plant  by  coming  in  contact  with  it,  as  is  the  case  with  some  otlier  ftrtilizers ; 
Tdtainin^  a*  great  degree  of  mc^sture  H  causes  the  plant  to  grow  in  a  healthy*  ebndltlon;  and 
as  experience  has  proved 

Free  of  Insectft. 

for  ordcn  in  any  qnanti^  (which  will  be  promptly  atjbend^  to)  «i  pasipIUfits  c<mW<>lftg 

(bll  particulars  of  arialyses  and  tests  of  likrmers,   ' 

JOHN  B.  SABDT,  Agent, 

N:  08  S««th  BUf  cmnMV  •f  W«U  St.,  Naw  Y«rfc  €)ity. 

% 
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GOm  PERCHA  AND'GIASSROOFIBG  CO.. 

28  OEDAB  STBEET,  WEW  YOBEL 


ti    •  •  •    tn 


The  rapid  iDcrease  of  building  Jn  this  country  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  maoj 
difierent  forms  of  Roofing.  Slate,  shingle,  and  metal  roofs,  do  not  give  perfect 
satisfiu^tfon ;  It  has  been  requ!s{te  to  invent  an  article,  that  should  be  at  oooe 
water-proof,  elastic^  cheap^  and  durable.  This  Coiupaoj  furnish  a  Boofing  jirhidi 
oomUiBS  all  these  raqiiiBites.  TUs  ia  manufcctured  aod  sen^  in  rolls,  whi^  are 
to  be  nailed  on  the  rootboards :  it  is  itself  water-proof,  but  a  sufficient  quantitj 
of  liquid  cement  is  sent  with  it,  to  cover  It  with  a  final  coat :  this  is  usually  sanded 
as  it  is  applied,  and  this  finisbec  a  perfect  roof,  as  dorable  as  the  building  it  cov^a. 

The  cloth  is  the  thickest  and  strongest  woven  material  ever  used  in  roofing ;  but 
the  weight  of  the  inished  roof  is  not  more  than  about  1  jb.  to.  the  square  foot  of 
surface.    These  roofs  can  be  steep  or  flat,  or  of  any  required  inclination. 

Thb^RooCog  is  famished  to  those  who  sell  again,  at  so  low  a  price,  that  they 
make  aa.uausual  profit^  and  yet^  the  oost  to  the  consumer  is  about  Ka^  that  of 
tin,  and  far  less  than  slate,  shingles,  or  any  other  roofing  material.  As  an  extra- 
ordinary profit  is  afforded  to  dealers,  as  Ike  lab«f  of  putting  on  the  roofing  is  very 
slight,  and  as  the  roofs  are  in  every  respect  'satisfactory,  it  is  found  that  wherever 
these  materials  are  introduced,  they  very  Boon  come  into  general  use. 

The  Company  also  furnish  Liquid  Gutta  Pbroha  Ckmskt,  which  is  found  pref 
arable  to  paint  (as  it  lasts  ten  times  as  long)  to  cover  tin  roofs,  protecting  them 
for  many  year*  against  nnt,  and  rendering  them  perftctly  ^ater-t^ht.  This  arti- 
de  givea  a  heavy  profit  to  the  dealer,  and  is  very  cheap  to  the  consamer. 

The  RooFiira  and  the  Oriknt  have  stood  the  test  of  time.  Host  of  the  parths 
who  were  first  engsged  in  ^his  enterprise  (and  from  whom  this  company  bought 
the  patents  under  which  it  now  operates)  have  mannfkctured,  sold  and  applied 
these  materials  .during  many  jFears :  the  roofe  becooie  firmer  and  more  solid 
every  year,  and  any  number  of  testimonials  can  be  furnished  as  to  their  merits. 

Any  party  interested  in  roofing,  atid  addresshig  a  line  to  the  office  of  this  com- 
pany, will  receive  a  list  of  prices  and  terms,  samples  of  SMterials,  and  any  de* 
sirable  information  sent  as  directed. 

AitmHmi$<uaMl$o  the  JHemofJcao/mtr  Ctfilee  to  No.  23  CEDAR  STREET.  L 

QattaPeroba  and  Glass  Booflng  Co.,  V 

WM.  a  WTOZOPP,  Sec.  aL 


'     ^    ■       FOWLEK  &  ^V^ELLS,       

phrenolc5qi«ts  and  publtshers. 

No.  308  Dioadwm,  New  York, 

Publish  and  keep  constanUy  on  hand  works  on 

mmmi  mmmi  mmmm  m  mrnm, 

Besides  a  fine  assortment  of  Miscellaneous  Books,  whicb  are  of  readj  sale,  apd  funii8he4  to 
the  Trade  at  remunerative  prices. 

Catalogues  Ainushed  on  appUoation.      ^ents  WaatecL 

NEW  KAHBBOOKS  FOR  HOME  IHPROVEMEIIT. 

HOW  TO  WRITE : 
A  New  Pocket  MANUix  op  Gompo6ition  and  Lbtter-Wbitino  ;  embracing  hints  on  Pen- 
manship and  the  choice  of  Writing  Materials;  Pt-actlcal  Rules  for  Literary  Compopition 
in  General,  an^  Epistolary  and  Newspaper  writing,  PUNCTUATION  and  PROOF  COR- 
BECTIKG  ia  Partioolar;  and  dkeotions  few  writing  Letters  oi  Buainefs,  Relationship, 
Friendship,  and  Love ;  illustrated  by  numerous  examples  of  genuine  epistles,  from  the 
pens  of  the  best  writers ;  to  which  are  added  Forms  for  Letters  of  Introduction,  Notes, 
Cards,  ete.    Ptlce,  in  paper,  80  cents ;  in  mntUn,  50  cents. 

HOW  TO  TALK: 

A  New  Pocket  SIanual  op  CoifYEBflATioN  and  Debate,  with  directions  for  acquiring  a 
Grammatical  and  Graceful  Style ;  embracing  the  Origin  of  Language ;  a  Condensed 
History  of  ^tbe  ^English  Language  ;  %  Praetical  ExpoetUon  of  the  Parts  of  Spoec^,  and 
tbeir  Modificatioip  and  AnangemeBtala  Sentences ;  Hints  on  Pronauciation ;  tbe  Art  of 
Conversation,  Debatin>{,  Reading  and  Books ;  with  more  than  Five  Hundred  Errors  in 
Speaking  Corrected.    Price,  in  paper,  80  cents ;  in  musiin,  50  cents. 

'  HOW  TO  BEHAVE :"" 
A  New  Pocket  Manual  ^  Bhqubiqs  .  ac^ d  Qvimi'to  Ck^RftEor  Personal  HABrra  ;  an 
Exposition  of  tbe  Princi^es  o#  €kH)d  Manners  ^  useful  ffihWon  the  Care  of  tbe  Person, 
Eating,  Drinking,  Exercise,  Habits,  Dress,  Self-Culture,  and  Behavior  at  Home  ;  the 
Etiquette  of  Salutations,  Introductions,  Receptions,  Visits.  Dinners,  Evening  Pjurties, 
Conversation,  Letters,  Presents,  Weddings,  Funerals, .  the  Street,  the  Church /Pisces  of 
Amusement;  Traveltng,  etc. ;  with  Illustrative  Anecdotes,  a  Chapter  on  Love  and  Courts 
Fhip,  and  Ruled  of  Order  for  Debating  Societies.  Jn  paper,  80  cents  ;  in 
muslin,  50  cents. 

HOW  TO  DO  BXTSINESS : 

^  New  Pocket  Manual  op  Practical  Appairs  and  Guide  to  Success  in  Lite  ;  Principles 
of  Business ;  Choice  of  a  Purmit ;  Buying  and  Selling ;  General  Management ;  Manurao* 
turing,  Mechanical  Trades,  Fanning ;  Book  and  Newq>aper  Poblishing  ;  Miscellaneous 
Enterprises ;  Causes  of  Success  and  Failure ;  How  to .  get  Customers ;  Bunness  Maxims ; 
Letter  to  a  Young  Lawyer:  Business  Forms ;  Legal  and  Uscfhl  Information  *  Dictionary 
of  Commercial  Terms.    Price,  in  paper,  80  cents )  niuslin.50  ^ents. 
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How  to  Write-Him  to   Talk-How  to  Behave-^How  to  do  BnsiBess, 
boond  In  one  Utfgo  haadsbme  gilt  ycHtune,  may  bo  luid  fnr  $1  00, 

. — .-  .1.  ^»  ♦  #» — . 

NOTICES  OF  THE  PRESa. 
We  know  of  no  publication  thatso  well  dc-  I  wmj  RifpfMican, "Practical  and  useful."— 


serves  the  title  of  *  Knowledge -M^de  Baiws' 
Kminently  adapted  for  popular  use.*'— P/ti/rt- 
delphia  SifiJtaJ^em^-^-^'^  !r|ie  nuthnr  it  inv<tf  r 
of  his  sabjects,  and  treats  them  with  infccntity 

And  interest, ''-—Cbiwr^^O^ionaiwt. -''  Should 

Tfe  in  the  hands  of  every  young  man  in  our 
eoontry^aye,  and  young  woman,  too/'^iKoA^ 


iW?/.  Jlfcre^MHa. "  Well  worthy  of  a  place  in 


tivn  crowded  into,  so  small  a  space  before.   It  is 
^*May  be  oiaDed  'WQb^lTOSi'h.Qwn  Boci^';? 


Address  FQWLEB  AND  WSLULS,  No.  SOS  Brpad^ar^. ;;.. 


I>etx*ixKi.eiital  to  Xlealtlu 


Bat  few  panons  are  aware  that  thouaanda  of  children  meet  prematoie  death  from  the  bane- 
faleffOali<tf  Sileratna;  neither  da  tin  m^Uitada  of  avffeifn  fraa  da^yiwl  teeth,  d]«^ 
and  other  physical  deningementa,  ever  dream  that  their  troubles  arise  from  the  same  source ; 
nevertheleai  it  fa  trae,  and  wUl  be  as  long  aa  Impure  alkaliea  are  sold  and  used — under  the 
name  of  Saleratua— for  baking  purpoeea.  Chemistry  teaches  us  that  alkalies  will  act  upon 
and  destioy  animal  naitter ;  indeed,  this  ia  a  fixed  principle,  with  whldi  ahnest  erery  intel- 
ligent person  is  familiar.  Therefore  is  it  net  reaaonable  to  conclude  that  the  dlgestiTe 
organs  will  be  aibotod  aoooiding  to  tbr  portioiia  taken  into  the  atenuf  l^which,  however 
small  at  a  time,  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  a  fearftil  oonsideration,  and  when  the  digestiYi- 
organs  are  thus  deranged,  and  rendered  inactiTe,  the  way  is  clear  for  diseatses  of  various  kludis. 

Doubtless  some  will  disbelieve  that  the  teeth  are  thereby  affected ;  but  if  they  are  not 
awan  that  every  bone  and  fiber  in  the  human  structuie  is  either  nourished  or  tainted  by  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  and  if  they  are  unwilling  to  credit  the  aothority  of  the  best  chem- 
Uts  in  the  country,  then  let  them  assign  some  consistent  cause  for  the  early  decay  of  the  teeth 
among  our  New  England  people,  where  Saleratus  ia  extensively  used,  and. tell  us  why  it  i8 
that  the  Irish  girls,  who  always  have  sound  teetkwhen  they  oome  to  tide  country,  soon  com- 
plain of  toothache  after  they  become  domestic  In  American  fiunilies.  But  the  cause  is  ob- 
vious. 

Happily  for  thoae  who  are  aooustomed  to  this  moat  convenient  method  of  making  bnsd, 
oake,  and  pastry  palatable,  there  is  an  iOUmaUM  worthy  ^e  attention  of  alL 


JAMES    PYLE'8 

DIETETIO     SALERATUS 

Is  aa  harmless  to  the  stomach  as  flour  itself,  and  preferable,  in  every  way,  to  Baking  Soda,  or 
any  other  kind  of  Saleratus  in  tfaa  world.  By  its  nse,  oom  cakea,  short  biscuit,  pie  crust,  and 
all  kinds  of  sweet  cake,  are  nvade  admirably  light  and  rich,  with  but  little  or  no  shorteaiug ; 
and  these  aie  not  the  only  qualifications  that  commend  it  to  the  pubUc ;  thousands  of  iutel- 
ligent  fiunUies  have  oonilrmed  our  own  opinion,  tiiat  it  pioduoes  an  eighth  more  bread  fHm 
the  flour  used  than  is  obtainable  with  fermenthig  yeast 

nils  ia  the  oidy  fisieratva  thai  has  evearmerited  the  entire  approval  of  the  medical  fsoulty. 
Homeopathic  as  well  as  Allopathic  Physicians  £^ve  it  preference  over  all  others.  But,  after 
aU»  the  ooDsumaraof  an  tttkte  are  the  beat  Judges  of  its  utility,  and  from  thrir  readineM  to 
discover  the  supsriDt  adsraaAsges  of  thia  Salerataa,  the  Pi^rietor  has  ahreadyB(fid 
pounds,  and  the  demand  is  still  rapidly  inoresaing;  therefore  all  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  artide  are  invited  to  give  it  a  trial,  and  Judge  ftom  the  result 


Hovdekefpers  will  tai  It  ■ecemtry  to  Scrattnlze  Um  Paektye 

bafina  porchairiDg,  and  see  that  it  bean  tha  name  of  Jaiob  Prui,  aa  the  extensive  demsn^ 
has  Iffought  ottt  a  asnltilode  of  imitations,  put  up  in  pink  or  red  paper,  similar  to  tfaegsnu- 
ine.    This  speaks  well  for  Fyle's  article,  arimpure  goods  are  seldom  counterfeited. 
All  artides  having  the  nameof  7ajivPri>  on  them  maybe  teMed  on  as  genuhie  and  puc 
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C3-EiT    THE    :BE3ST. 


Nine  Thousand  to  Ten  Thousand  NEW  WOADS  in  the 

Vocabulary. 

Table  of  STN0N7MS,  by  Prof.  Goodrich. 

Table  giving  PEONUNGIATION  OF  NAMES  of  8000  dis- 

tin^ished  persons  of  modem  times. 

Peculiar  use  of  WOEDS  AND  TERMS  IN  THE  BISLE.  With 

other  new  features,  together  with  all  the  matter  of  previous  editions. 

IS  OWE  YOLME  OF  1750  PACES.    PRICE  $6*60. 

Saltt  bu  all  ^a0lisfllrrs. 


IN  QETTINQ  WEBSTER  YOU  ''  QET  THE  BEST." 
1— In  Amount  of  MATTER.— It  contains  one-sixth  more 

than  any  other  published. 

2-In  its  VOGABULABY.— It  contains  Many  Hundred 

living,  current  words  not  found  in  any  other  Dictionary. 

8-In  its  DEEINITIONS.-''Webster  is  tbe  best  Defin- 
ing Dictionary." — N.  Y.  Observer ^  and  general  testimony. 

4r-In  its  ETYMOLOGY -"On  this  ground  it  stands  not 

only  unrivaled,  but  alone." — North  Anurican  Review^ 

5— In  PEONUNCIATION.— "Is  received  as  supreme 

authority  for  the  origin,  spelling,  pronunciation^  meaning  and  use  of  words 
by  seven-eighths  of  the  people  of  the  United  States." — Five  FrindpaU  of 
Academies  in  Waskingtony  Aprils  i860. 

6-In  OETHOGEAPHY-"It  is   almost  universaUy 

recognized  in  our  schools  as  the  standard  of  orlkography  and  pronuncia- 
tion."— H.  H.  Van  Dyck,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction  State  of  New  York. 
*'  Its  Orthography  has  gradually  come  to  be  settled  upon  as  authoritative 
by  a  large  majority  of  American  authors  and  publishers." — Washington  Eve- 
ning StaTy  Aprils  I860. 

7.— In  synonyms;— We  regard  this  last  monoRraph  by 

Prof.  Goodrich  [the  Synonytns  in  Webster's  Pictorial]  as  the  best  on  the 
subject" — Prof.  Oibbs,  in  the  Neto  Englander  for  May, — Prof.  6.  is  as  good 
an  authority  on  this  point  as  any  in  the  United  States. 

8-XnPIGTOSIAL  ILLTTSTBATIONS.-"The  eighty  pages 

of  Illustrations,  comparable  in  fineness  to  those  of  Bank  Notes,  are  worth 
the  price  of  the  book."— CA.  Herald, 

0— In  PEICE.-^^No  Volume,  save  the  Bible,  is  probably 

sold  BO  low,  considering  quantity  of  matter,  and  literary  labor  embodiea* 

G«  &  €•  HERRIAH,  Springfield,  Massi 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  DR.  W.  W.  HILL, 

SDITOB  07  hall's  JOURNAL  OW  KBATiTg. 


HEALTH    AH9    DX81ABX; 

SHOwniO  ftow  healAi  ntey  be  preaerred,  and  how  many  wtAom  allm&te  isay  be 
lafelf  and  pennanently  cured,  without  rii^  or  expenae,  by  a  proper  uae  <lf  food, 
warmth,  air,  etfiMae,  and  reet 

The  nature,  cauaea,  and  cure,  without  medicine,  of  Oonatipalioii,  NeiiraigiiiiSek 
Headaehe,  Dyspepsia,  and  aimilar  Maladlea. 

The  Management  of  the  Voice. 

The  Cure  of  Cold  Feet 

The  Remedy  for  UnaatiafyiBg  Sleep. 

The  PreTcntion  of  Colda. 

raOVGHmS  AHD  XnBRES  DISEASES. 

NmlhEmon.    Ifmo.    3B2pa^,    $1. 
What  ia  Bronchitis  t  .  lu  Nature  ftnd  Cauaee.    How  to  diatii^uiA  It  ftom  Con- 
aunption.  Throat- Ail,  orChronle  Laryngitis.    How  to  distinguish  it  from  Aatima; 
its  Causes,  its  Prerention,  and  its  Remediesw    The  yalue  of  Topical  Api^catlon, 
Nitrate  of  Silver,  etc,  considered.    Asthma ;  its  nature,  cause,  and  preTontion. 

COHSVHPTIOK. 

Second  Sdition.     l2mo.     290  pagu.    |L 

Tlie  Nature  of  Consumption. 

It  rery  first  infiOliblo  Symptoasi 

The  Rules  by  which  to  disthiguish  it  from  all  other  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and 
Lungs. 

The  importanoe  of  tbo  very  eoriieat  attention  to  its  first  fiifait  begfamfatga. 

The  certaintr  with  which  it  oan  then  be  aTerted. 

The  rarity  of  cure  when  the  Lungs  hare  once  begun  to  give  way. 

The  remarkable  efficacy  of  out-door  aotirities,  without  any  medicine  whaterer, 
in  all  stages  of  the  discaRe,  illustrated  by  striking  cases  in  the  practice  of  eminent 
physicians  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  worthlessneai  of  the  Nitrate  of  Stlrer,  of  Hediested  lahalalions,  and  varioas 
other  remedies. 

Without  pure  air,  substantial  food,  and.  moderate  but  long^^oontinved  ezerdse, 
daily,  no  medioine  yet  known  has  any  reliable  yalue. 

HEALTH  WITHOTJT  MEDIdVE  OB  MOHET. 

A  IC1D10A&  LiBRABT  which  never  adrises  a  dose  of  medicine,  except  in  cholera, 
may  be  found  in  the  following  works,  written  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Hall,  of  42  Irving 
Place,  New-Yorl^  after  having  spent  maigr  yeara  in  special  and  exdosite  attention 
to  the  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Lunge : 

ffaJCn  Jovmal  qf  Healthy  six  volumes,  |1,25  each ;  whole  set, $7. 

Reaith  and  Diaeaae,  a  Book  for  the  People,  298  pages,  third  edition, . .   1. 

BronchiUs  and  Kindred  Diseases^  ninth  edition,  882  pages, 1. 

OonsvmpUon,  second  edition,  280  page^ 1. 

The  object  of  these  bboks  Is  to  show,  to  the  young  especially,  how  health  may 
be  preserved  by  natural  agencies,  and  how,  by  the  same  means,  to  remedy  ordinary 
ailments,  such  as  oold  feet,  siek  headache,  constipation,  neuralgia,  dyspepaia,  etc. 
It  is  believed  that  safer,  plainer,  truer,  and  more  useful  books  on  Health  have  not 
been  written  in  any  language. 

HALL'S  JOTTEIHAL  OF  HEALTH.  |1  «  year ;  single  numbers  ten 
cents.    Address  the  Editor,  Dr.  W.  W.  HiX^  42  Irving  Plaoe,  New-Toric. 

THE  FIEESIBE  HOVTHLT,  e^ted  by  Dr.  W.  W.  HAL^  42  Irving 
Place,  New-Tork,  $1.50  a  year,  single  numbers  twelve  cents,  is  devoted  to 

aCIXMCX,  UTXRATDU,  AKD  PRACnOAL  DHL 

It  excludes  fiction,  and  although  not  intended  to  be  a  rtligioos  pvbUeation,  It 
will  always  bo  on  the  side  of 

nrt  BIBtt,  THK  SABBATH,    AKD   KVAHOELICAL  CERIfnAHlTT. 

It  is  derigned  to  supply  a  safe,  wholesome,  and  instructive  reading  for  every 
fiuiUy,  and  4b  such  Is  commended  to  the  patronage  of  tl^e  young,  and  of  evecy 
fhoaghtfbl  parent 

The  Fireside  Monihiy  and  Baffs  Journal  of  HeaUh  will  be  seEht  to  the  same  sab- 
Bcriber  for  two  dollaas  a  year,  ;        « 
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PATENT  MICA  AND  FIBBOTTS 

Cenient    Roofing 


This  Celebrated  Rooflng  Material  has  stood  the  Best  of  all  Tests— 

TIMEI 

Adapted  to  every  variety  of  Roof,  New  or  Old,  STEEP  or  FLAT,  and  ib  unequalled  for 
Durability,  Beauty,  or  Cheapness,  by  any  Composition  in  use.  The  Mica  being  a  non-conduc- 
tor of  heat,  no  roof  is  so  Cool  in  Summer,  nor  so  Warm  in  Winter.  The  undersigned  are 
prepared  to  ezeeute  Promptly  and  Thoroughly  all  orders  forjputting  on  New  Boofs,  or  repair- 
ing Old  Leaky  Tin,  Metol,  or  Shingle  Roofs.  Warranted  Waterproof,  and  will  protect  Tin 
or  Lron  many  years  from  rusting. 

Cement  for  sale  by  the  Barrel,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country,  with  printed  instruc- 
tions for  use,  and  is  sold  to  Agents,  Builders,  and  Dealers  at  a  price  that  will  afford  them  a 
LARGE  PROFIT,  and  yet  furnish  to  the  Consumer  a  yery  cheap  roof  oompared  wltk  tin, 
slate,  sUnglei,  or  o&er  hoofing  material.  Also,  iot  sale,  State  and  County  RigfatB,  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  United  Statet.  ^^ 

DITTO,  FOBTER  &  CO., 

{Successors  to  JOSEPH  DITTO  A  CO.,) 

Joly.  6t  If ••  9W  BBOAHWAY,  C«r.  FVI^TOIV  ST.,  IV.  T. 

YALE  AGRICULTURAL  LECTURES. 

These  Lectures  were  given  during  the  Agricultural  Convention  at  Kew  Haven  in  February 
last,  and  embrace  the  most  interesting  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  topics.  Among  the 
subjects  treated  are  the  following : 

QRAPES.   By  Dr.  C.  W.  Grant. 

PEAR  CULTURE.   By  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 

BERRIES.   By  R.  Qt.  Pardee. 

FRUIT-TREES.    By  P.  Barry. 

ARBORICULTURE.   By  Geo.  B.  Emerson. 

AGRICULTURL  CHEMISTRY.   By  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson. 

DRAINAGE.   By  Hon.  Henry  F.  French. 

SANDY  SOILS.    By  Levi  Bartlett. 

The  work  contains  an  Introduction  by  Paop.  John  A.  Pobteb,  and  closes  with  an  Appen- 
dix by  Peof.  S.  W.  Jobkbon,  in  which  are  given  directions  for  performing  an  Agricultural 
Experiment  by  all  who  attended  the  course. 

One  voL   12zno.   Clotb.    Prioep  50  OentiL 
Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

0.  M.  SAZTON,  BARKER  &  Co.,  25  Park  Bow,  New  York. 
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IMPROVED  HOT  WATER  APPARATUS, 

F#B  WABBIIliro 

CONSBKTATORIKS,  GKiPKRIBS,  FOftCIM  PITS,  PDBIIC  BDIlDIRSg,  BATHS,  DWElinSS. 

ThisB 

ht 


L  yet  offered  to  the  public. 
Ghraperiee  and  GraenlioiLtes  Fttmiah^d  atid  Fitted  up  at  tke  shortest  notlGe. 

WILSON  ft  Co.,  21  Centxo  Street,  New  York. 


PliVnilllNO  IN  AI.I4  ITS  BBAnrCHBfll. 


[From  tke  ArckiUeU'  and  Mechamei'  Jovmal,'] 

Of  all  plans  hitherto  adopted  for  warming  and  ventilating  balldings,  those  in  which  vater 
is  employed  to  convey  the  heat  from  the  fire  to  the  air,  are,  in  principle  and  in  tftsct^  faperior 
and  to  be  preferred.  That  eoft,  even  temperature  of  the  air,  with  all  its*  moisture  and 
vitality  retained,  which  is  so  essential  to  health  and  boqyancy  of  spMi,  and  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  proper  growth  of  plants,  in  greenhouses,  can  bo  obtained  in  no  other  way  so 
perfectly,  and  at  so  small  an  expense. 

Quite  a  number  of  styles  of  heaters  have  been  proposed  and  used  for  the  purpose.    One  of 
the  latest,  and  probably  the  best  of  which,  is  represents  by  the  annexed  figure.    The  Iw^ 
drawing  in  the  centre  represents  it  as  applied  to  a  grapery  or  ffreenhouse.     Fig.  1  is  *  ^?^ 
tical  section  of  the  heater,  and  Fig.  2  a  perspective  view.     Tbelieater  conslsta  of  two  cylio* 
ders,  one  within  the  other,  the  inner  ooe  forming  the  fire-chamber,  while  the  space  between 
the  two  is  filled  with  water,  the  whole  being  placed  on  a  cast-iron  base,  forming  the  asb-ptt- 
From  one  side  of  the  fire-chamber  an  exit  pipe  is  affixed  for  the  escape  of  the  gases  of  eom- 
bustioD.    The  water-jacket  has  two  openings— one  at  or  near  the  bottom,  and  one  at  the  tjp- 
Inside  the  fire-chamber  are  a  series  of  bent  tubes,  terminating  at  one  end  la  the  water-jj|dKe( 
at  the  sides  just  above  the  fire,  and  at  the  other  end,  in  the  top  of  the  fire-chamber.    Tnere 
are  twenty  of  these  tubes  arranged  in  two  circles,  thus  securing  a  large  amount  of  be&ting 
surface  in  a  small  compass.    The  water  enters  at  the  lower  opening,  as  shown  by  the  *''^®'!^ 
passes  through  the  tubes,  is  heated,  and  passes  out  at  the  upper  opening  into  the  room  too 
warmed,  whence  it  returns, 'after  parting  with  its  caloric,  to  the  heater  again ;  thus  ^^^P^*^^ 
up  a  constant  circulation,  the  rapidity  of  which  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  wrangenienso 
the  beating  tulies.    This  boiler  may  be  made  entirely  of  cast-iron,  packed  at  the  join^i  ^    ^ 
held  together  by  bolts  in  such  a  manner  that  should  it  become  necessary  it  can  be  taken  1 
pieces  and  put  together  again  in  an  hour's  time,  thereby  giving  great  fiaoiUties  ibt  lepH'* 

We  andentAQd  that  one  of  these  heaten  is  now  belnc  erected  ia  the  large  gnmerj  of  Mr.  ^^'Z^SSai'^ 
Bergen,  N.  J.,  calculated  u>  sapply  seven  handred  feet  of  four  inch  pipe    Meaearee  save  besa  taken  to  seow* 
patent  tor  the  Improremeat 

Jan.,  1  year. 


T 
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the  most  prop3r  agent  for  creating  Artificial  WanntL" 

rertlH^  jt^vHiaMe  Hot  ^ir  Wnrmmemf  •«#  lh«>  a«csl»b^  IbaUK  J^ 

BUMAN  riAirrB  of  eBKATEB  IMrOETAHCB  THAN  INANDfATS  NATT7BB.  /   , 


The  Olant  Agunt,  Statin,  stanpUfled  aad  domcctlcated  Air  Warmiog  tad  Ytntnatlog  PHrsta  DweHlngt  Or(>en 

SAFfi,  8inPI«B,  EFPfCIBIVT,  BC^lfOniCAIi,  HUBAIII^B.  ., 

PlMM  c«U  ud  eumliMt  or  MOd  ibr  •  DtteriptiTe  Pamphlet  ' 

^'  "^  BAKER,  SMITH  &  Co.,  Manufactory, 

Aadl  Oflce  189  CcaCM  SCreet«  New  ir«rk. 

'  ■ — •- 
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I>XJBIiI8HKI>   BY 

HARPER  AND   BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN  SQTTABE,  NEW  TOBK.  - 

pr  Sent  Ibf  nian»  Pofttav^  Ptti^,  on  Receipt  of  Price. 


The  Ameriean  Home  Otiden* 

Being  Principles  and  Roles  for  the  Cultare 
of  Vegetables,  Froits,  Flowers,  and  Shrub- 
bery. To  which  are  added  brief  Notes  on 
Farm  Crops,  with  a  Table  of  their  Average 
Product  and  Chemical  Constttnents.  Bj 
hxMXJLtaam,  Watson.  With  teoertd  Hmndred 
WmtlratioM,    12mo,  Muslin,  •    -    -  $1  60 

lift  of  Korth  Amerioaa  LuecU. 

with  numerous  Illastrations  drawn  from 
Specimens  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Author. 
By  Professor  JAsaim,  assisted  by  H.  C. 
Pbbiok,  M.  D.    12mo,  Muslin,  -    -    1  25 

Chaptal's  Chemiftry 

Applied  to  Agriculture.  With  a  Prelimlna. 
ry  Chapter  on  the  Organitttion,  Structure, 
Ac.,  of  Plants,  by  Sir  Huxphbbt  Dayt  ;  an 
Essay  on  the  Use  of  Lime  as  a  Manure,  by 
M.  PuTis  ;  with  Introductory  observations 
to  the  same,  by  Professor  RiNWiGK.  Trans, 
lated  and  Edited  by  Rev.  Wiluam  P.  Paob. 
18mo,  Half  Sheep, 50 

Gardner's  Farmer's  IMotionary. 

A  Vocabulary  of  the  Technical  Terms  re- 
cently introduced  Into  Agriculture  and  Hor- 
ticulture from  various  Sciences,  and  also  a 
Compendium  of  Practical  Farming:  the 
latter  from  tho  Works  of  the  Rev.  W.  M- 
Rham,  LouDOir,  Low  and  Tocatt,  and  the 
most  eminent  American  Authors.  With 
numerous  lUoslrations.  12mo,  Muslin  i 
$1  50;  Sheep,  extra, 1  76 

A  Treatise  on  Agriealtue; 

Comprising  a  concise  History  of  its  Origin 
and  Progress ;  the  present  Condition  of  the 
Art.  Abroad  and  at  Home ;  and  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Husbandry.  By  John  Arm- 
flrrBOKO.  With  Notes,  by  Jusi  Buil.  To 
which  is  added  a  Dissertation  on  the 
Kitchen  and  Fruit  Garden.  16mo,  Half 
Sheep, 50 

American  Hnsbandry; 
Being  a  Series  of  Essays,  Ac.,  designed  for 
its  Improvement.   By  Willis  Gatloro  and 
LoTHRR  TcoKRR.     2  Tolumes  I8mo^  Half 
Sheep, 1  00 


The  American  Poulterer's  Confanion* 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Breeding,  Bear- 
ing,  Fattening,  and  general  Management  of 
the  various  Species  of  Domestic  Poultry. 
By  C.  N.  BmBKT.  With  accurate  and  beao- 
tifhl  Illustrations  and  Portraits  of  Fowls 
taken  from  life.    12mo,  Muslin.     -  $1-25     ' 

The  Trees  of  Amerioa. 

Native  and  Foreign,  Pictorially  and  Botaoi-     | 
cally  Delineated,    and    ScientificaUy  sad     * 
Popularly  Described;  being  considered  prin- 
cipally with  reference  to  their  Geogn^y    , 
and  History ;  Soil  and  Situation ;  Propsga- 
tion  and  Culture ;  Accidents  and  Diseases; 
Properties  and  Uses;  Economy  in  the  Arts; 
Introduction  into  Commerce ;   and  their 
Application  in  Useful  and  Ornamental  Plan-     i 
tations.    By  D.  J.  Browhk.   Hlnstrated  by    I 
numerous  Engravings.   Sv0|  Muslin,    4  50 

The  Farmer's  Instmctor. 

Consisting  of  Essays,  Pracfical  Directions, 
and  Hints  for  the  Management  of  the  Farm 
and  the  Garden.    By  the  late  Judge  Buil.     i 
2  vols.  l8mo,  Half  Sheep,  ....    1  00 

The  Farmer's  Companion ; 

Or,  Essays  on  tbe  Principles  and  Practice  of 
American  Husbandry.  With  tbe  Addrea 
prepared  to  be  delivered  before  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  Societies  uf  New 
Haven  County,  Conneoticut.  And  an  Ap- 
pendix, containing  Tables,  and  other  Ust^ 
ter  useful  to  the  Farmer.  By  the  late  Jndge 
BuKL.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Ealogy 
on  the  life  and  Character  of  Bckl,  by 
Amos  Diam.    12mo,  Muslin,   -    .    •       73 

Beck's  Botany  of  the  United  Stotes. 

The  Botany  of  the  United  SUte?,  North  o( 
Va.  comprising  l^escriptions  of  Flowering  I 
and  fern-lilce  Plants  hitherto  found  in  those 
States,  arranged  according  to  the  Nstnrsl 
System.  With  a  Synopds  of  tbe  Oeoeii 
according  to  the  Liunnan  System,  a  SIcetch 
of  the  Rudiments  of  Botany,&c.  ByUvls 
C.  BacK.   12mo,  Mus.,  fl  25  ;  Sheep,  1  ^ 
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EXHIBITION  OF  JAPAN  LILIES. 


MESSRS.  HOVEY  inform  their  friends  that  their  beds  of  Japan  Lilies,  numbering  several 
thoneand  roots,  inclndiog  the  new  seedlings,  will  begin  to  bloom  Augast  20tb,  and  continue 
in  flower  till  October*    They  respectfully  invite  them  to  call  and  examine  them. 

At  the  same  time,  their  collection  of  J 30  varieties  of  splendii"  Gladioli  will  be  in  full 
flower. 

Horse  Cars  will  leave  Bowdoin  Square,  Boston,  every  half  hour,  directly  to  the  Nui-series. 

Sept. 
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MACGREGOR'S 

PATENT  WARM-AIR  FURNACE,  ^1 

With  BAXTER'S  Patent  Steam  Attachment  for 
Farming  Greenhouses,  &c. 

Combinini^  in 

OlSTE  HSrSTRXJjyCE  nSTT 
the  nseg  and  superior  advantages  of  the  two  elements.  It  is  considered  the  most  Economical, 
Powerful,  and  Important  Furoace  ever  offered  to  the  public,  imparting  an  Atmosphere 
highly  genial  and  salubrious,  and  its  principles  may  be  applied  ou  the  largest  or  smallest 
scale.  The  Scientific,  Practical,  and  all  interested  in  obtaining  the  most  desirable  Furnace 
DOW  known,  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  at  the 

DEPOT  OP  THE  MACGREO-OR  FURNACE, 

117  Beekntan  Street.  New  fork. 

W.  H.  CORY. 
H.  H.  BANCROFT  &  CO., 

PUBJLISKEERS    &    BOOKSELLERS, 

ISl    ]nO]!VTOO]fIER¥  ST.,  SA]»  FRAIVCISCO,  CAIi., 

ARE  OUR  AGENTS  FOR  THE  HORTICULTURIST. 

AND  KEEP  A  FULL  STOCK  OF  OUR 
AO&Z0V]JT17aA]J  AZTD  MX8CBXi£AnrB0ir8  SOOKS.   . 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 


B.  llf.  WATSOIV,  OLD  COLONT  NURSEBIES.  PLTMOUTH.  ll.iSS.,  offcn  forMlethefoUowiDg  7 
TRKKS  for  FftU  na&tinc,  readj  tot  dellTtry  oft  tb«  10th  of  October.  Cirrtaflv  paid  to  Boston  aad  Nov  Tork.  * 
Priood  doteriptfro  Catalogftes  to  taxj  tddreta.  Boath«ra  ordert  can  be  fonrtirded  at  rwy  low  ntfli^  by  tbe  i 
naiiMrouii  packets  and  steamen  plying  botwaen  Boaton  or  K«w  York,  and  tha  ^*oatlle^l  waboard. 


EVEROXUCENa 


Arbor  ViUc,  American, 
♦*       Cblneao, 


12  to  18  iD^ 

li  to  18  In.. 

S  to   8  ft., 

large. 

do.. 


"       Siberian, 

**       *»       Nepal, 

Norway  Spruce,  10  to  12  in.,  very  One, 

^         12  to  18  In., 

« ft, 

8ft, 

4  ft, 

5  to  6  ft 


Uemk>ck^prace, 


Black  Bprnee,  8  ft.,  fine, 

Hootob  Fine,  1  ft., 

♦♦         »*  2  to  a  ft., 

•*         "  8  to  4  ft., 

Balsam  Firis  8  to  8  ft., 

**         "  8  to  4  ft., 

Earopoan  Silver  Fir,  8  to  9  in., 

12  to  18  in.,  flae 


8  0  75 
2  00 
8  0(1 
12  00 
12  00 

1  00 

2  00 
2  60 
8  0) 
6  00 
6  00 
2  50 


8400 
10  00 
18  UO 


18  to  84  in., 

6  to   7  ft.,  rery  fine,  9  00 
-.-.    -  8  UO 

1  la 

2  ft) 
8  50 

2  50 
8  50 


White  Pino, 

Crypto  meria, 
Bed  Cedar, 
Piftos  Cembrs, 
Irish  Tew, 


75 
1  7ft 

1  iS 

2  50 


8  ft., 
strong, 
12  to  18  in  , 
4  ft.,  extra, 
Mahonia  Aqnlfolia,  very  strong, 
»  "  sewllinga, 

**  **  flne  sorts. 

Box,  common, 

^  sevarsl  sorts. 


12  to  24  in., 
2  to  4  ft., 

2  to  4  ft^  strong,  $5  to  9  00 
2  50 
5  00 
8  00 
12  00 


DECIDUOUS. 


2to  8ft., 

8  to  4  ft., 

4  to   ft  ft., 

6  to   8  ft., 

8to   Sft^ 

8  to  12  ft., 

ft  to   8  ft., 

2  to   8  ft., 

8to  6ft, 

Oto   7ft., 

'  Enropeaa  Moontain,       2  to  8  ft., 

8to   4ft., 

'  "  "  4  to  J  ft., 

'  **  •*  oakJearcd, 

'*  "  dwarf, 

service  tree, 
Oto   7tt, 
2  ft., 
8ft., 

8  to   4ft., 

4  to  Oft., 

8  ft.,  fine, 

12  to  15  ft., 

8  to  4  ft., 

4to   8ft., 

4to   8ft., 

8  to   9ft., 

Sim,  Scotch,  Eng*h  and  Am.,  2  to  8  ft., 

"       •*  *•  •*     8  to  4ft., 

•*       "  "  •«4to5ft., 

"       "  •*  »»     ftto  8ft., 

"       «  *•  "     6to   8ft, 

8  to  U  ft , 


Aoaola,  8-tborned, 

M  U 

Ash,  European, 


'*    black. 
White,  fringed,  fine. 


Alder,  Boropean, 
Beech,     ** 
ti  I* 

«  "  porple, 

«       Amerieu, 
Birch,  Scotch  Weeping, 

«  t(  M 

Cypress,  American, 


CMf». 


Cherry,  Weeping,  strong, 
"         Bird,        pretty, 
«        Perftime^, 
"         Baisard, 

Chestnat,  Spanish, 


ftto  8ft., 
ftto  ft  ft., 
8  to  10ft., 
12  to  18  in., 
ftto   8ft., 


«_«« \jMrch,  SciteU, 


8  00 
8  00 
Vi  liO 
18  00 
2ft  00 
85  OH 


Hawthorn,  English  White,  M  to  14  In., 
"  flno  so^L^ 

4to  8lt, 
ItoHft., 
Uto  '^ft., 
'^to  8  ft., 
8  to  4  ft., 
4to  8ft^ 
«to  8ft., 
2  to   8ft., 

2to  8ft., 


TOO 
18  00 
1ft  00 
16  00 
25  00 

4  00 
10  00 

700 
18  00 

IS  00 


,  Laburnum,  Scutch, 
,  Linden,  Euro|)ean, 

I  Maple,  Norway.  Ash-leaved, 

;     Sootch  and  Silver,  ftto  8  ft., 

"  •*  8to  8ft, 

"  "  »*  8  to  10ft., 

**  Striped  or  Mooaewood,  4  to   8  ft., 

Osk,  English  or  Royal,  8  to  8  ft., 

*•  ftto  ft  ft, 

ftto  8ft., 

8  to  10ft., 

8to  8ft., 

8  to  10  ft., 

2tD   8ft., 

ftto  Tft., 

8  to  10  ft., 

10  ft., 

10  ft. 


2  (M) 
ftO 

2  ftO 
ft) 

890 


7ft 
1  2ft 

1  00 

2  00 
2ft0 
8  09 
2  00 

1  50 

2  00 
2  0*) 
1  00 

1  00 

2  00 
6  00 

4  0-1 
4C0 
2fti 

7ft 

1  2ft 
ft  00 

2  00 
ft  CO 
8  00 
2  SO 
8  00 
2  00 
2  Si 

7ft 

87 

I  00 

ISO 

5  50 
500 

12  00 
1  50 
1  SO 
1  58 
1  25 
4  00 


12  00 
2  50 

15  00 
8  00 

10  00 


Pframtdal,  flne. 
I  Poplars,  sorts, 
I  Sophorm,  Japan, 
'  Tulip  Tree, 
Tupelo  Tree  (Nysea), 
Willow  tfomewell, 

'•      Purple,  .w ..., 

^'     Napoleon  Weeping;  6  to  7  ft., 
10  to  12  ft. 
**     Roeemary,  9  to  8  ft. 

Walnuts,  EngUslu  6  ft, 

TirgilU  Lutea,  2  years. 


f  4-1 
8  00 
1  00 
1  CO 
75 
2ft9 
273 
8  1ft 
400 
I  50 

1  W 

2  SO 

2  00 

250 
4  00 
8  on 

1  BO 

2  00 
804 
400 

10  00 
800 

1  90 
ftOO 
ftOO 

2  00 

1  50 

2  00 
400 

1  SO 
480 

2  00 


FLOWSRINO  SHRUBa 


Altheaa,  double  sorts, 

single    ♦* 
Berberry,  purple, 
CalycanthuB,  fine  Aorta, 
t'otoneaster,  several  sorts, 
Golataa, 
Dentila  scabra,  1  year, 

"       *•  strong, 

»•      gracilis, 

**     orenata, 

^     undulata  and  others, 
Elder,  gold-striped,       flne, 
cut-leaved. 


FMsythiai  viridissima,  strong, 
**  ••1  year, 

Uerbaceoua,  Phloxea,  ChnrsanthamniBS, 
Dielytras,  Dahlias,  Jte.,  Ac,  2  00 


too 

00 

S  10 

8  €0 

9  80 
9  00 

£0 
9  00 
800 
9  00 
2  00 
2  50 
900 
2  0<) 

eo 


Honeysuckles,  tartarlan, 

Uippopbs,  rhaoinoidea,  fine, 

JndasTree,  "    ^' 

Indigo  Bhrob, 

Kolrenteria, 

Chineac  Qnlnce, 

Japan  Pear, 

Nettle  Tree  (Celtis,) 

Lilac 

Osage  Orange, 

Syrtnga, 

Pavia  ^ptc•tft, 

Privit,  white  harried. 

'  •*       evofgreen  sorts, 

Ptelea  (Hop  Tree), 


4to8ft, 

strong, 
flne, 
sorts, 
stroB^^ 


900 
800 

408 
200 
900 
800 

8  00 
800 

9  00 
8  to  4  ft..  100 
many  flno  kinds,     9  00 

400 
200 
900 
4  to  ft  ft.,       9  ftO 
5to7ft^       800 
.     .  *88 

climbing  and  prairie,  9  ftO 

King  ofthe  Prairie,  ft  00 

Splrea,      sorts,  1  88 

J^nowberry,  red  berried,  9  00 

Scarlet  Dogwood.       strong,  2  0) 


(OrtUinuid  on  not  page^ ) 


9900 

90  CO 

8  00 
800 
10  00 
18  (0 
2»  00 
•-8  01 
89  00 
800 
8  00 
IS  00 

IS  00 

18  00 
2ft  00 
20  00 

8  80 

19  CO 
IS  08 
25  00 

18  00 
10  00 

4)08 
12  00 
10  00 
12  00 
2ft  00 
10  00 
80  60 
10  00 


14  00 
8  00 
12  00 

iroo 

12  00 
S08 

12  00 

12  09 

12  00 
1ft  00 
1ft  00 
12  00 
800 

12  09 
12  00 


15  00 
19  00 


90  00 


no 


FRUIT    AND    ORNAMENTAL    TREES. 


Scarlet  Dogwood, 
White  Dogwood, 
Smoke  Tree, 
Hoowball, 
Skrawberrf  Tree, 
Tanwlx,         flitfe, 
White  Fringe  Tree, 


lyew, 
strong, 
2  to  8  ft, 
itoSff, 
5  ft., 


f    50 

too 
soo 

S  00 
800 
85« 
250 


lOO. 

$300 
IS  00 
90  00 
19  00 
30  00 
t5  00 
15  00 


Wild  Pear, 

Welgela,  amabilia, 

*'      rosea,  strong, 

"  *'     8  yean,  line. 

Many  fine  Shrabt,       1  year. 
Assorted,  per  1000, 


$80  00 


Dwarf  Pears,  2  yean  budded,  8  to  5  ft,  on 
Angen  qainoe,  8  00 


10  00 


Dm.  too. 

Ameriean  Ivy  (Ampelopsis),  2  00  19  00 

BD(^h     *'      (Erergreen),  8  00  90  00 

Bi^OBla,  Badieans,  9  iO  19  00 

Clematis,  many  fine  sorts,  9  00  19  00 

Hoaeyiackles,  monthly  and  others.  9  00  19  00 

"  splendida,  new  and  fine,      9  0$  12  00 

Moonseed  (menlspermam),  9  00  19  00 

Periploca,  Yhginlui  i-ilk,  9  00  15  00 

Banning  Boies^  9  50  18  00 

GrapeaJlngraBt  sorts.  2  50  18  00 

Tinea,  Periwinkle,  white,  2  00  19  00 

**  ''  blue,  3  00  19  00 

double,  8  0O  — 

Yiiginia  Creeper,  or  American  Iry,  9  00  19  00 

Wistaria,  Chinese,  8  00  90  00 

I  have  made  arrangements  for  a  ftill  supply  of  Pear  8eeds»  and  am  now  eontraetiag  for  early  winter  delivery 
of  small  or  fairge  quantities,  at  lowest  rates.    Pear  Seedlings  of  rigorous  grow  "     -  '^"        -    ^  '^  * 

$15:  Mahaleba,$l5;  900,000  prime  Apple  SeedliagiL  $5 per  lOoS,  $40  per _, 

handsomest  Amerioan  Trees,  $10  per  100, 9  yean.    Cmrrtagt  paid  to  BostQn  and  Ifew  York. 


FRUIT  TREES,  ETC. 


Also  standard  Peara,  Apples,  Cberriesj  Peaches,  etc. 
Orange  Quince,  $15  per  100.  Best  English  Ctooseberries, 
1  59  per  doa.  linnsns  and  Myatt's  Yletoria  Bhubarb, 
9  50  per  dox.,  16  00  per  100.  Downer's  ProllAo  Straw- 
berry, 8  09  per  doz. ;  EUia  SeedUng^e  best  new  Eng- 
lish, and  lADellclouse,  the  beet  new  French  Strawberry, 
9  00  per  100.  'CherrTf  Venatlkise,  Fertile  of  Pallnau, 
Fertile  of  Angers,  White  Ooudouin,  Macrocarpa,  Du 
Caucase,  and  ten  other  laige  Currants.  9  00  per  doz., 
12  per  100.  Concord,  Catowba,  Clinton,  Perkins,  Isabella, 
and  other  Grapes,  1  50  to  4  00  per  doz. 


'ear  Seedlings  of  rigorous  growth,  at  $16  per  1000.    Angen  Qufaice, 
1000,  $40  per  10,000.  _Vii^^  Lntea,  one  of  our 


[8opt.6t] 


O.  M.  SAXTON,  BARKER  &  00. 

9S  PABK  BOW,  IVBl 


HAVE  LATXLT   PUBLISHED  THE 

A  WBLL-PRINTED  AND  RULED  BLANK  VOLUME, 

Of  160  quarto  pagep,  with  an  explanatory  Introduction  and  a  seriet  of  carefally  prepared 
headings,  arranged  for  entering  every  date  and  event  ueefol  for  reference  upon  the  fiftrm— the 
result  of  each  partieular  crop,  and  of  eaeh  field,  and  every  item  useful  for  record  and  refer- 
enee  eonoemlng  domestic  animals. 

This  Book  is  rnlad  and  anuged  fbr  entering  the  resalts  of  twenty-flye  years 
from  1860  to  18M  indniive, 

4 
And  will  supply  every  want,  as  to  the  means  of  arriving  at  a  direct  and  intelligent  under- 
standing  of  the  profits  and  loss  of  the  various  departments  of  hushaodry. 

Prepared  by  Dr.  B.  P.  HOXJO-H,  of  Albany^ 

SUPBRDrrENDENT  OF^THE  NEW  TORK  STATE  CENSUS. 

A  MORE  USEFUL  BOOK  FOR  THE  FARMER  HAS  NEVER  CEEN  MADE 
Price,  half  hound,  $3.00;  in  ruisia,  $5.00.    Mailed  free  on  receipt  of  price. 
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THE 


YOUNG  FARMER'S  MANUAL; 

AND 

FAEMEKS  WOEKSHOP. 

C0NTAiyi>'O 

TWO  HUNDRED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BY    S-    EIDVr^RIDS    TOIDID. 


We  here  have  a  Book  which  details  the  znanipulations  of  the  Faim 

in  a  plain  and  intelligible  manner,  with  practical  directions 

for  Laying-out  a  Farm,  and  Erecting  Buildings, 

Fences,  and  Farm  G-ates. 

AI^SO, 

Full  directions  for  the  selection  of  Good  Farm  and  Shop  Tools,  their  use  and 
'    manufacture,  with  numerous  original  illustrations  of  Fences,  Gkites,  Tools, 
etc.,  and  for  performing  nearly  every  branch  of  farming  operations. 


A  person  engaged  in  Agricultural  pursuits  can  hardly  open  tliis  most  valu- 
able manual  without  reading  of  some  improved  farm  operation,  or  getting  a 
view  of  some  simple  labor-saving  instrument  that  maybe  constructed  in  every 
fiypmer's  workshop.  The  engravings  that  appear  upon  almost  e\ery  other 
page  render  the  book  intelligible  to  the  least  experienced;  and  an  index, 
alphabetically  arranged,  enables  the  reader  to  turn  at  once  to  any  one  of 
several  hundred  different  sulyects,  in  wliich  he  may  be  at  the  time  interested. 

The  author  is  well  known  prnong  leading  Afp*iculturist«8,  ha  a  thorough  farmer  and  prac- 
tical writer.  He  has  not  made  a  book  of  theories  or  curiosities,  but  has  produced  a  manual 
that  will  be  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  the  hbrary  of  every  farmer  in  the  country. 

An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  value  placed  upon  Mr.  Todd's  writings  by  those  com- 
petent to  judge,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  voted 
him  $75  for  the  privilege  of  publishing  the  chapter  on  "  Fences "  in  a  volume  of  their 
transactions. 

Among  many  commendations  received  from  eminent  Agrriculturists,  we  have  epaoe 
only  for  the  following  from  Col.  B.  P.  Johnson,  Sec.  A>m;  i  ori  State  Agricultural  Socitty. 

AcsRicuLTi-KjiL  RooMS,  AJblky,  N.  r,  ATw.  11, 1859. 
MRHF3I5.  C.  M.  SvixTOJf,  Bjirker  k  Co.  :— 

S.  Edwards  Todd,  author  of  the  "  Tounj:  Farmor's  Miinual,'»  is  a  writer  famiUar  with  the  wants  of 
ihc  Karmor,  and  from  the  constant  loqulrics  I  am  reccfving  In  relation  to  bss  writings, It  l«  apjKircnt  t*  mc  that  be 
ii.is  fitrutlc  a  vein  that  will  insure  a  large  circulation  for  his  works.  His  writinps  are  practical  iix  their  character,  and 
I  arc  wi'U  adapted  to  tho  purp<«c8  of  the  FarmerB  of  our  country,  and  1  bolicvo  they  will  find  an  extensive  demand. 
« 

«  •  OncTolvaie  13iuo«    439  Fsfcs.    300  illatfr«ti««a.    Price  $1  33. 

y     ■  C.  M.  SAXTON,  BARKER  &  CO., 

."1  Agricultural  Book  Publishers^  and  Proprietors  of  the  Horticulturist^ 
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GENESEE  VALLEY  NURSERIES,  | 

ROCHESTER,    IVEW    YORK.  i\ 


FKOST  &  CO.,  Proprietors  of  the  Genesee  Valley 
Nurseries,  Bochester,  N.  T., 

Offer  for  sale  for  the  Autumn  of  1860,  and  Spring  of  1861,  one  of  the  lar- 
gest stocks  of  STANDARD  AND  DWARF  FRUIT-TREES,  SMALL  FRUIT, 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  PLANTS,  &o.,  in  the  United  States.  Our 
grounds  at  the  present  time  contain  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres, 
devoted  entirely  to  the  cultivation  of  Trees  and  Plants. 

Our  stock  is  so  extensive  in  the  different  departments,that  we  are  enabled 
to  furnisji  the  entire  orders  of  our  correspondents  for  the  different  kinds,  of 
the  best  quality,  and  at  the  lowest  market  prices.  Trees  and  plants  are 
packed  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  reach  the  more  distant  parts  of  the 
United  States,  in  good  order. 

Orders  from  Nurserymen,  Dealers  and  others,  who  may  wish  to  buy  in 
large  quantities,  are  executed  with  care  and  dispatch,  and  also  the  smallest 
orders. 


CATALOGUES. 

The  following  Catalogues  contain  full  particulars  of  the  stock  in  the  dif- 
ferent departments,  and  will  be  furnished  gratis,  to  all  applicants  who 
enclose  a  postage  stamp  for  each. 

No.  1.    Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits. 

No.  2.    Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ornameiital  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc. 

No.  3.  Catalogues  of  Dahlias,  Verbenas,  G-reeuhouse  and  Bedding 
Plants  for  Autumn,  1860,  and  Spring,  1861. 

No.  4.  Wholesale  Catalogue  or  Trade  List,  for  Nurserymen,  Deal- 
ers and  others,  who  wish  to  buy  in  large  quantities,  for 
Autumn,  1860. 

No.  6.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Flowering  Bulbs,  for  L  utumn  of 
1860. 

Address  F"X=I.OSa?      Cft}      OO., 

GENESEE  VALLEY  NURSERIES, 
.  Jaij4t  ROCMESTJEB.  ]¥.  T. 
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TEE  CENTRAL  PABK. — ^NO.  I. 


%\t  Ctntnl  |arL— iff,  1; 

E  have  hitherto  remained  silent  in  regard  to  the 
great  work  progressing  in  our  midst,  not  from  in- 
difference or  want  of  interest,  but  for  want  of  time  to 
make  such  personal  examinations  on  the  ground  as 
would  enable  us  to  speak  understandingly.  The 
city  papers  have,  from  time  to  time,  produced  arti- 
cles on  the  Central  Park  pretty  equally  divided  be- 
tween indiscriminate  praise  and  indiscriminate  con- 
demnation. We  can  not  be  expected  to  indulge  in 
either.  Our  province  is  that  of  candid  and  honest 
criticism,  untainted,  we  trust,  by  prejudice  either 
for  or  against  any  of  the  parties  to  which  the  work 
on  the  Central  Park  has  unhappily  given  nse,  and 
independently  of  them  all.  We  assure  the  Commissioners  of  the  Central 
Park  that  we  entertain  for  them  none  but  the  kindliest  feelings  ;  we  sup- 
pose them  to  be  gentlemen  disposed  to  profit  by  kindly  advice,  provided,  of 
course,  they  are  convinced  of  its  soundness.    Thus  much  for  our  position. 

We  purpose  writing  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Central  Park,  taking  up  a 
single  subject  at  a  time,  such  as  the  Grouping  of  Trees,  Lawns,  Roads, 
Bridges,  &c.,  and  treating  it  in  its  practical  bearings  ;  afterwards  we  pro- 
pose to  review  the  whole  subject  from  an  sesthetical  stand-point.  As  a 
matter  of  choice,  we  should  prefer  to  treat  the  subject  from  the  latter  point 
of  view  first,  but  we  shall  best  accomplish  our  object  in  the  manner  first 
proposed  ;  and,  in  doing  this,  we  shall  find  much  to  praise  and  commend, 
and  some  things  to  condemn. 

We  propose,  in  the  present  article,  to  indulge  in  a  few  comments  on  the 
grouping  of  the  trees;  and  we  regret  that  our  first  subject  should  be  one  to 
call  for  an  unfavorable  criticism.  The  season  for  planting,  however,  is  at 
hand,  and  We  have  indulged  the  hope  that  we  might  say  something  that 
would  preserve  a  portion  of  the  Park  from  the  faults  that  have  already  been 
committed.  Our  first  objection  is,  that  the  grouping  is  too  monotonous, 
especially  of  the  evergreens.  Light  and  shade,  variety  of  form,  and  the 
general  harmonizing  of  details  into  a  beautiful  whole,  seem  to  have 
been  too  much  overlooked.  We  know  the  immense  difficulty  of  success- 
fully accomplishing  these  ends  ;  but  it  seems  manifest  to  us  that  too  little 
effort  has  been  made  in  this  direction,  and  we  think  more  ought  to  have 
been  accomplished  in  this  way  by  the  talent  now  employed  on  the  Central 
Park. 

.  Our  next  objection  is,  that  the  trees  are  too  doaely  planted ;  and  this  is  a 
point  to  which  we  most  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners. 
This  close  planting,  indeed,  we  consider  the  great  and  pervading  blemish 
of  that  portion  of  the  Park  already  laid  out ;  it  meets  us  wherever  we  turn. 
It  is  repugnant  to  all  ideas  of  good  taste  and  the  fitness  of  things,  to  see 
large  groups  of  hemlocks,  pines,  spruces,  dec,  planted  from  two  to  three 
feet  apart,  and  within  a  foot  of  the  pathway.  We  shall  probably  be  told 
that  it  is  done  for  present  effect,  and  that  it  is  designed  to  thin  them  out ; 
to  which  we  reply,  this  is  a  great  mistake.  The  present  effect  on  a  culti- 
vated taste  is  any  thing  but  pleasing  ;  it  is  true  that  the  popular  mind  is 
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not  highly  educated  on  this  subject,  and  is  more  or  less  pleased  with  a  mere 
mass  of  green  foliage;  but  the  Central  Park  ought  not  to  be  made  a  school 
in  which  to  foster  this  condition  of  things,  but  .^ather  to  educate  the  public 
mind  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  order  of  natural  beauty.  Then,  too, 
the  labor  and  expense  of  thinning  out  and  replanting  these  trees  ought  to 
be  avoided  in  a  costly  work  like  the  Central  Park.  Many  of  these  groups 
ought  to  be  thinned  out  within  the  present  year,  or  the  individuality  of  the 
trees  will  be  destroyed  ;  moreover,  (and  this  is  an  important  point,)  the 
growth  of  the  trees  is  greatly  checked  while  they  remain  in  this  crowded 
condition,  and  thus  the  grand  object  of  a  well-wooded  park  made  more  re- 
mote. Again,  there  is  no  excuse  for  thickly  planting  large  growing  trees, 
even  for  present  effect,  for  we  have  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  evergreen 
shrubs  which  can  be  used  for  filling  in,  and  which  in  time  will  constitute  a 
charming  undergrowth.  We  think  present  effect  and  future  grandeur  can 
both  be  attained  by  a  judicious  use  of  materials  at  command. 

This  article  has  already  reached  the  limits  we  proposed,  and  we  shall  con- 
tinue this  branch  of  the  subject  in  our  next.  Before  closing,  however,  we 
wish  to  express  our  conviction,  that  by  far  too  great  a  proportion  of  the 
trees  have  died  out.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  cause  of 
this  is  in  lifting  the  trees,  in  the  planting,  or  in  the  compost  in  which  they 
are  planted  ;  but,  with  the  facilities  at  command  at  the  Central  Park,  the 
success  ought  to  have  been  much  greater.  The  Commissioners  owe  it  to 
themselves  to  investigate  the  subject,  and,  if  possible,  discover  the  cause, 
and  remove  it. 

In  conclusion,  we  ask  these  gentlemen  to  consider  the  above  suggestions 
in  the  same  kind  spirit  in  which  they  are  written,  and  with  the  same  view 
to  the  future  glory  of  the  Central  Park. 


ON    THE    CULTURE    OF   THE    PINE-APPLE. 

BT   AN   OLD  OARDENKR. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  there  has  been  a  great  advance  made  in  the 
successful  cultivation  of  the  Pine-apple  ;  and  although  that  may  be  attrib- 
uted, in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the  improvement  in  the  structures  for  its 
growth,  and  in  the  methods  of  commanding  the  desired  temperature,  yet 
probably  the  advanced  state  of  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  principles  of 
vegetable  life  which  has  been  acquired  by  practical  men  has  done  still  more 
than  the  improvements  in  the  appliances  that  they  now  have  to  work  with. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Pine-apple  is  a  tropical  fruit.  The  general  principles 
by  which  the  growth  of  it  is  governed  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  ; 
and  with  a  due  attention  to  such  of  these  as  are  consequent  more  or  less 
upon  its  native  habitat,  the  intelligent  gardener  will  find  little  difficulty  in 
adapting  his  practical  skill  to  the  production  of  fine  specimens  of  the  noble 
fruit. 

The  general  principles  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph  are  chiefly 
the  following :  The  range  of  temperature  required  is  from  60°  (Fahrenheit) 
to  90°,  with  the  means  of  commanding  bottom  heat  (to  an  equal  extent,  or 
nearly  so,)  in  the  soil  in  which  the  plants  grow,  or  in  the  material  in  which 
the  pots  containing  them  are  plunged  when  they  are  not  grown  in  the  soil 
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without  pots.  When  growing  vigorously,  a  considerable  degree  of  moisture 
is  required  ;  more  in  the  atmosphere  than  at  the  root,  although  the  soil,  at 
such  time,  req^uires  to  be  kept  in  a  damp  condition,  but  so  as  never  to  remain 
saturated.  Air  must  be  supplied  liberally  when  heat  and  light  are  abundant, 
to  prevent  the  plants  becoming  drawn.  A  rapid  growth,  provided  this  is  at- 
tended to,  will  always  produce  the  finest  fruit.  At  all  times  when  the  ex- 
ternal temperature  is  low,  the  growth  should  not  be  so  rapidly  pressed  for- 
ward, (especially  that  of  the  young  stock,)  but  at  the  same  time  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  produce  a  sudden  check  by  too  great  a  reduction  of  heat. 

Having  stated  these  general  principles  of  cultivation,  we  will  now  give 
some  account  of  the  different  modes  that  are  adopted  to  obtain  the  requisite 
conditions  of  growth  as  regards  plant  structures,  and  modes  of  heating,  and 
afterwards  we  will  make  some  practical  suggestions  for  the  management  of 
them. 

The  most  simple  but  by  no  means  the  best  structure  for  the  growth  of 
Pines  is  the  Brick  Pit,  the  heat  being  obtained  from  some  fermenting  mate- 
rial, such  as  stable  manure,  tan,  or  decayed  leaves.  When  this  is  adopted, 
there  should  be  an  outer  pit  surrounding,  or  on  three  sides  of,  the  inner  one, 
to  admit  of  the  renewal  by  linings  of  the  fermenting  material  from  time  to 
time,  to  keep  up  the  heat. 

An  improvement  upon  the  above  pit  is  to  run  a  brick  flue  through  it,  by 
which  the  heat  can  be  muoh  better  insured  ;  and  by  such  means  good  fruit 
may  be  grown. 

Still  a  better  pit  can  be  built  by  introducing  a  pipe  for  hot  water  with  a 
return  pipe  beneath  the  soil,  where  it  must  be  surrounded  with  broken  bricks, 
or  inclosed  within  a  chamber  or  flue  contaiuing  holes  to  admit  the  warmth 
to  escape  into  the  soil.  By  this  means,  in  a  pit  not  more  than  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty-five  feet  in  length,  a  four-inch  pipe  will  be  found  a  very  efficient 
agent ;  and  we  give  the  preference  to  such  a  combined  anangement  of  fire 
heat  with  that  from  some  fermenting  material,  to  that  of  either  of  them  alone. 
The  reason  is  this  :  It  has  been  found  by  some  of  the  most  experienced  pine- 
growers,  that  where  fermenting  materials  are  used  a  degree  of  luxuriance 
has  been  attained  that  could  only  (when  compared  with  other  modes  of  cul- 
ture) be  ascribed  to  the  benefit  derived  in  the  shape  of  nourishment  from 
the  ammoniacal,  and  perhaps  other  gaseous  products  of  fermentation,  when 
introduced  into  and  converted  to  its  use  by  the  soil  in  which  the  plants  grow. 

The  most  complete  arrangement,  at  least  one  that  is  usually  so  considered, 
for  a  pinery,  is,  however,  a  span-roofed  house,  standing  north  and  south.  A 
narrow  path  runs  round  the  houjse.  The  entire  centre  is  then  formed  into  a 
brick  chamber  some  two  feet  deep,  into  which  a  hot  water  tank  is  introduced  ; 
and  upon  and  above  this  chamber  the  bed  of  soil  is  placed  to  receive  the 
plants,  there  being  provision  made^  for  regulating  the  introduction  of  the 
heat  through  a  stratum  of  rubble  and  gravel  to  the  soil  above  ;  and  for  cut- 
ting it  off  altogether.  Other  pipes  introduce  the  heated  air  from  the  cham- 
ber below  into  the  house  ;  or  sometimes  this  is  effected  by  a  distinct  set  of 
hot  water  pipes. 

This  is  a  very  effective  structure  in  the  hands  of  an  efiScient  man,  but  the 
first  cost,  if  well  done,  is  considerable,  and  it  is  more  liable  to  mismanage- 
ment than  some  of  the  more  simple  arrangements  before  adverted  to. 

Whatever  method  is  adopted,  good  ventilation,  at  both  top  and  bottom, 
should  be  provided  for,  and  the  heating  apparatus  so  arranged  that  the  ex- 
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ternal  air  may  pass  over  it  and  become  warmed  saflSciently  to  prevent  injury 
from  a  chill  on  its  introduction  into  the  house. 

The  side  lights  of  a  house  should  be  so  near  the  ground  that  the  plants 
may  stand  on  a  level  with  and  not  below  them.  And  as  regards  heat,  the 
artificial  means  employed  should  be  adequate  to  the  supply  of  it,  so  as  to 
command  from  80®  to  90®  if  needed,  whatever  may  be  the  time  of  year. 

We  proceed  to  add  some  hints  on  culture. 

Pine  plants  are  raised  from  the  crowns  of  the  fruit,  or  from  offsets  or 
suckers  produced  by  the  stem.  These,  when  taken  off,  should  lie  in  a  dry 
room  for  two  or  three  days  to  harden,  a  few  of  the  bottom  leaves  being  first 
removed.  These  may  be  planted  in  a  hotbed,  or  first  potted  each  in  a  small 
pot  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter.  The  soil  must  be  firmly  pressed  round 
them,  and  then  let  the  pots  be  plunged  in  a  hotbed,  and  shaded  from  the  hot 
sun  until  well  rooted.  A  little  water  will  be  required  at  root,  and  the  tops 
should  be  surrounded  by  a  moist  atmosphere,  which  may  be  obtained  by- 
sprinkling  them  slightly.  When  the  pot  fills  with  roots,  shift  into  a  larger 
pot  without  breaking  the  ball  of  roots,  and  plunge  them  again  in  the  bed. 

The  soil  for  Pines  is  a  turfy  loam  not  too  heavy,  chopped  up  with  a  spade, 
and  used  in  a  rough  state,  and  not  sifted.  Some  bone  dust  or.broken  bonea 
may  be  added  ;  and  a  small  quantity  of  decayed  leaves  or  leaf  mould  will 
be  of  advantage,  if  the  loam  is  stiff. 

When  the  plants  have  been  shifted  once  out  of  their  striking  pots,  those 
that  have  made  good  roots  to  fill  the  pots  may  be  grown  rapidly  through  the 
summer  and  fall  months,  increasing  the  supply  of  moisture  and  air,  according 
to  the  heat,  and  shifting  as  required  by  the  degree  of  the  root  growth,  until 
they  are  got  into  their  fruiting  pots,  which  may  be  not  less  than  ten  or  twelve 
inches  in  diameter.  It  is  undoubtedly  best  to  plunge  the  pot  up  to  the  rim, 
or  nearly  so,  during  the  whole  time  of  growth,  as  it  is  much  easier  to  main- 
tain the  temperature  at  the  desired  point  by  so  doing. 

In  shifting  the  plants  examine  the  roots,  and  disentangle  or  loosen  slightly 
the  points  of  some  from  the  ball,  so  that  they  may  readily  take  hold  of  the 
new  soil  when  shifted  ;  but  avoid  breaking  or  cutting  away  any  except  a 
decayed  root.  It  is  best  to  avoid  shifting  plants  from  October  to  February 
in  localities  where  the  external  temperature  is  severe  in  winter.  During 
those  months  light  is  deficient,  and  the  aim  then  should  be  (by  keeping  the 
plants  at  a  temperature  not  less  than  60®  to  65®  at  night  to  75®  in  day)  to 
prevent  them  from  sustaining  any  check,  but  not  to  stimulate  growth,  until 
the  approach  of  spring  and  summer  affords  the  expectation  of  congenial 
temperature  to  aid  the  exertions  of  the  gardener. 

The  system  of  planting  out  the  Pines  in  the  house  instead  of  fruiting  them 
in  pots  is  now  much  more  popular  with  pine-growers  than  it  formerly  was  ; 
and  provided  the  arrangement  is  good  for  the  supply  of  bottom  heat,  it 
doubtless  has  many  advantages  ;  and  it  also  saves  labor.  Without  adopting 
the  tank  system  referred  to  above,  the  bed  for  the  plants  may  be  prepared 
by  covering  the  bottom  with  a  layer,  well  rammed  down,  of  stones,  broken 
bricks,  and  rough  gravel,  some  six  or  eight  inches  deep.  On  this  lay  hot 
water  pipes,  covering  them  over  with  the  same  material,  and  then  a  layer  of 
turf  over  the  whole  ;  upon  this  place  the  soil  for  theT)lants  about  twelve 
inches  deep.  The  soil  should  consist  of  the  turfy  loam  before  mentioned, 
rough,  and  rather  larger  bones  (broken  the  size  of  walnuts)  than  for  pot 
culture. 
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After  planting  keep  the  house  shaded  a  few  days,  and  rather  moist  and 
close.  Give  air  liberally  in  fine,  bright  weather,  and  water  sufficient  to  keep 
the  soil  damp,  but  not  saturated.  The  atmosphere  should  be  kept  always 
moist  (except  in  severe  weather)  by  sprinkling  the  plants,  (but  not  so  as  to 
cause  water  to  remain  standing  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,)  and  by  throwing 
water  on  the  paths.  Give  air  liberally  whenever  the  external  temperature 
allows,  and  shade  slightly  in  very  hot  weather.  Never  let  the  temperature 
sink  below  58°  to  60°.  With  favorable  weathtr  and  a  rapid  growth  in  prog- 
ress, it  may  advance  to  90°,  or  even  higher.  More  water  at  root  will  be  re- 
quired as  the  fruiting  plants  swell  to  maturity,  but  when  full  grown  slightly 
reduce  the  moisture  at  top  and  bottom,  by  which  means  the  ripening  process 
will  be  more  complete  and  the  flavor  enhanced. 

The  same  rules  of  general  management  apply  equally  to  the  plants  in  pots. 

[At  this  time,  when  pineries  are  occupying  no  inconsiderable  share  of  at- 
tention, the  above  interesting  article  by  an  old  pine-grower  will  prove  high- 
ly acceptable.  We  have  the  promise  of  more  on  the  same  subject  There 
are  already  four  pineries  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  and  more  under  way. 
—Ed.] 
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BY  GEO.   E.  WOODWARD, 
Civil  and  Landscape  Engineer,  29  Broadway. 

Color,  as  used  in  ornamental  planting,  enables  one  to  produce  many 
varied,  beautiful,  and  artistic  effects,  not  only  by  appropriating  atrial  per- 
spective, but  by  opening  a  study  in  the  habits  and  changing  colors  of  trees 
that  hitherto  has  not  attracted  much  attention.  The  tree  that  with  the  open- 
ing spring  comes  out  with  a  fresh  yellow-green,  will,  through  the  changes 
of  summer  and  autumn,  exhibit  many  tones  of  color,  and,  finally»  the  dying 
leaf  will  assume  the  brilliant  and  gorgeous  hue  so  peculiar  to  our  autumnal 
climate.  To  plant  a  vista,  or  group,  so  combined  with  various  species  of 
trees,  that,  with  each  changing  season,  or  week,  or  day,  the  harmony  of 
color  shall  still  be  preserved,  and  their  crimson  glories  be  in  unison  with 
and  fade  off  to  the  slightly-varying  colors  of  the  evergreens,  requires  a  re- 
fined and  cultivated  taste  to  arrange  and  to  appreciate. 

Those  deciduous  trees,  whose  autumnal  beauties  are  so  much  admired, 
are  foreground  trees  when  in  the  glory  of  their  summer  verdure.  Their 
greens  are  rich,  warm,  and  beautiful,  and  their  fading  tints  of  brilliant  col- 
ors are  still  more  of  that  warm  and  positive  character ;  yet  among  autumnal 
tints  there  are  some  that  are  cooler  than  others,  and  should  be  planted  in 
the  distance.  Very  beautiful  effects  might  be  produced  by  planting  groups 
both  for  the  summer  effect  of  rich  verdure  and  the  autumnal  blending  of 
gorgeous  colors. 

In  planting  vistas  where  we  propose  to  make  use  of  the  effects  of  atrial 
perspective  we  must  consider  that  a  wide  difference  exists  between  a  lighter 
color  and  a  cooler  color.  Very  man}*  writers  on  this  subject  do  not  take 
this  into  consideration,  but  state  that  perspective  vistas  should  run  off  into 
lighter  colors,  when  the  fact  is,  that  middle  and  distant  tones  should  be 
negative,  not  the  warm  yellow-greens  of  some  of  the  lighter-colored  trees. 
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Among  the  various  ornamental  trees  Belections  can  be  made  of  colors  that 
shade  towards  the  blue,  purple,  or  grey,  for  planting  distant  tints.  We 
can  not,  however,  always  get  the  precise  tint  desired  :  it  is  easier  to  mix  up 
a  tint  on  our  palette  than  to  find  it  growing  ready  for  our  use.  Nor  is  it 
possible  to  reach  that  degree  of  art  which  shall  be  beyond  criticism  ;  but 
we  can  execute  that  which  will  be  appreciated,  and  is  strikingly  beautifuL 
Ornamental  planting,  considered  artistically,  differs  much  from  every  other 
application  of  art ;  unlike  lifndscape  painting  in  not  being  executed  on  a 
flat  surface,  with  color  and  effects  completely  under  control,  resembling 
mosaic  work  in  the  selection  of  color  in  real  objects,  and  yet  embracing  both 
natural  and  artificial  perspective  and  atmospheric  effects,  dealing  with  real 
objects  in  color,  form,  light,  shado\l,  relief,  etc.,  and  compelling  nature,  by 
the  use  of  her  own  materials  and  suggestions,  to  complete  her  beautiful  de- 
signs. A  knowledge  of  ar.t  in  one  instance  is  knowledge  for  all  applications 
of  art ;  and  the  pencil,  palette,  and  brush  lead  the  way  to  educate  the  mind, 
the  eye,  and  the  hand,  in  all  the  leading  principles  of  the  arts  of  design  and 
construction. 

Many  of  the  old  writers  on  Landscape  Gardening  maintain,  that  planting 
with  one  variety  of  trees  will  produce  the  grandest  effects.  It  is  not  true, 
however,  in  the  bold  teachings  of  nature  ;  there  we  see  a  never-ceasing  dis- 
play of  all  varieties  of  color,  form,  species,  etc.,  harmoniously  blended. 
Harmony  in  landscape  adornment  will  not  admit  of  any  ignorance  of  the 
combination,  gradation,  and  blending  of  colors  any  more  than  it  will  admit 
of  ignorance  of  form  or  habit  of  trees.  Contrasts  we  prefer  to  create  by  light, 
shadow,  and  relief,  more  than  by  the  violent  opposition  of  color  or  form. 
All  the  requirements  of  art  in  an  artist's  hands  can  be  made  to  produce  that 
which  is  the  most  beautiful  and  most  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
good  taste  ;  the  same  requisites  in  other  hands  may  be  used  as  vile  illustra- 
tions to  prove  the  falsity  of  art.  The  colors  on  the  palette  are  the  same  to 
all ;  but  he  who  combines  them,  gradates,  and  harmoniously  arranges  them, 
has  no  inferior  skill  or  ability,  while  the  same  colors,  ignorantly  or  unskil- 
fully applied,  yield  nothing  but  disappointment. 

The  use  of  color  in  plantations  extends  the  field  of  variety,  and,  carefully 
studied  in  all  its  many  applications,  it  will  suggest  new  uses  in  concealing 
defects,  revealing  attractive  points,  or  giving  a  new  expression  to  land- 
scape scenery. 

**  He  gains  all  points  who  pleasingly  oonfonnds. 
Surprises,  yaries,  and  conceals  the  bounds  ; 
Calls  in  the  country,  catches  opening  glades, 
Joins  willing  woods,  and  yaries  shades  from  shades ; 
Now  brealu,  or  now  directs  the  intending  lines  ; 
Paints  an  you  plant,  and,  as  ffou  work,  designs,** — Pop& 
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Mr.  Editor  : — Being  curious  to  see  the  above  work,  by  the  modest  manner 
in  which  its  coming  was  heralded,  I  purchased  a  copy ;  and  believing  that  I 
have  paid  pretty  "dear  for  my  whistle,"  I  beg  you  will  allow  me  to  say  a 
few  words  in  relation  to  its  contents. 

In  all  the  very  small  book  the  author  does  not  advance  a  single  Idea  that 
can  be  claimed  as  original.    It  is  merely  a  very  meagre  relation  of  the 
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practice  of  private  European  gardeners,  which  our  best  market  gardeners 
here  discarded  years  ago,  nearly  as  long  since,  in  fact,  as  the  lumbering 
stage-coach  has  been  discarded  for  the  locomotive.  We  should  not  have  no- 
ticed the  work  in  question  if  the  author  had  confined  his  advice  to  private 
gardeners  ;  but  when  he  specially  dedicates  to  market  gardeners  his  "  old 
fogy"  practice  as  a  new  system,  or  even  a  good  system,  then  we  beg  to  tell 
him,  and  any  unfortunate  tyro  into  whose  hands  it  may  have  fallen,  of  our 
method,  and  wherein  we  claim  the  advantage  over  Mr.  Roessle's  stage-coach 
practice. 

First :  all  his  directions  about  raising  the  plants  in  hotbeds  are  useless, 
from  the  simple  fact  that  plants  sown  in  the  open  ground  in  April  and 
planted  out  in  July  will  give  excellent  Celery  the  first  week  in  September, 
which  is  as  soon  as  it  will  sell  in  market — as  soon  as  any  one  wants  to  eat 
it,  except,  perhaps,  the  guests  of  the  Delavan  House. 

Second :  the  system  of  digging  trenches  two  feet  deep,  prepared  in  the  man- 
ner described  by  Mr.  Roessle,  and  planting  the  Celery  Uierein,  will  cost,  in  la- 
bor alone,  nearly  as  much,  by  his  own  admission,  (one  cent  per  head,)  as  the 
average  of  Celery  in  New  York  market  sells  for  1  not  taking  any  thing  into 
account  for  the  manure  or  the  ground.  Another  unfortunate  admission  he 
makes,  and  one  which  is  our  main  argument  against  the  trench  system, 
aside  from  expense,  is  the  fact,  that  when  a  trench  is  dug  two  feet  deep, 
and  a  small  plant  of  Celery,  or  any  thing  else,  planted  at  the  bottom,  the  first 
heavy  rain-storm  will  wash  down  the  sides  of  the  trench,  and  consequently 
cover  up  the  plants  with  the  soil.  Mr.  Roessle  says  he  has  lost  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  plants  in  this  way,  and  still  his  disastrous  experience  has  not 
much  helped  him,  as  he  only  recommends  rounding  the  bottom  of  the  trench, 
which  involves  further  expense,  and  would  help  matters  very  little. 

Nearly  all  the  Celery  sold  in  the  New  York  markets  is  grown  as  a  second 
crop  ;  (Mr.  R.  never  refers  to  it  as  such.)  Our  ground  is  first  heavily  ma- 
nured in  Spring  for  our  crops  of  early  cabbages,  beets,  or  onions,  which  are 
sold  off  usually  by  the  first  week  in  July.  The  ground  is  then  cleared  off, 
plowed,  and  harrowed,  and  at  once  planted  with  Celery,  if  the  ground  is 
moist  enough  to  receive  it.  The  Celery  is  planted  in  rows  four  feet  apart 
for  early,  and  three  feet  for  the  late  crop — plants  in  each  case  six  inches 
apart — all  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  is  what  is  technically  termed 
the  "  flaf  system.  We  never  manure  specially  for  Celery  unless  the  crop 
preceding  it  has  been  neglected,  and  then  we  manure  over  the  whole  sur- 
face, as  any  one  of  experience  knows  that  the  feeding-ground  for  the  roots 
is  not  confined  to  six  inches  on  each  side  of  the  plants,  but  that  they  will 
meet  in  the  centre  of  four-feet  rows  ;  hence  the  absurdity  of  manuring  only 
in  the  rows.  The  culture  of  the  crop  by  the  "  flat"  system  is  very  simple. 
In  a  week  or  so  after  planting,  the  ground  is  run  through  by  the  triangular 
hoe  harrow ;  this  is  continued  at  intervals  of  ten  or  twelve  days  throughout 
the  season  to  keep  down  the  weeds  and  stir  the  ground.  A  man  and  horse 
cultivate  four  acres  per  day,  or  something  near  120,000  roots,  which,  by  the 
trench  system,  would  require  all  to  be  hoed  by  hand,  involving  at  least 
twenty  times  the  amount  of  manual  labor. 

As  soon  as  the  Celery  gets  to  be  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  high,  instead  of 
the  hoe-harrow  we  use  a  plow  to  throw  a  slight  furrow  to  the  Celery  ;  then 
the  "  handling  "  or  straightening-up  process  is  gone  through  with  and  a  heavier 
furrow  is  then  thrown  against  it.    It  is  then  allowed  to  remain  eight  or  ten 
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days  to  extend  the  hearts,  when  the  banking  process  is  finished  by  the  spade* 
This  is  the  practice  with  what  we  sell  in  September,  October,  and  Norem* 
ber.  That  which  we  put  away  to  preserve  for  winter  use  is  done  the  same 
with  in  every  respect,  except  that  it  is  not  banked  up  by  the  spade  nor 
blanched  in  any  way  before  being  put  away. 

This  brings  us  to  another  part  of  Mr.  Koessle's  system  which  we  most 
emphatically  condemn — "the  burying  away  of  Celery  for  winter."  The 
practice,  as  described  by  him,  is  the  same  in  every  particular  as  was  used 
by  us  about  ten  years  ago.  Since  then  our  present  plan  has  been  almost 
universally  adopted,  the  last  of  the  "old  fogies"  having  succumbed  some 
years  since.  Having  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  both  modes,  I  will 
state  as  a  fact,  that  in  the  method  recommended  by  Mr.  R.  (which  we  termed 
"  store-beds")  ten  men  were  required  to  put  away  5,000  roots  per  day  ;  now 
the  same  number  of  men,  by  our  present  method  can,  with  much  lighter  labor* 
put  away  25,000  per  day.  Now,  as  this  is  a  much-mooted  point  in  Celery 
culture,  I  will  endeavor  clearly  to  explain  the  way  we  manage  it. 

The  crop  being  all  handled  and  straightened  up,  we  begin  to  put  away 
what  we  want  for  use  through  December  on  the  first  dry  day  after  the  25th 
of  October,  (dates  are  of  great  importance  for  localities  of  the  same  tempera* 
ture,  though  Mr.  R.  seems  to  ignore  them  altogether,)  and  so  continue  until 
we  finish,  which  we  usually  do  about  the  15th  of  November  ;  any  later,  in 
our  district,  is  dangerous  for  frost ;  earlier,  the  Celery  will  whiten  too  quick, 
and  rot. 

Our  manner  of  preserving  is  to  choose  a  sandy,  or  at  least  a  dry  spot,  in 
an  open  exposure,  stretch  a  line,  and  dig  a  trench  or  drain  ten  or  twelve 
inches  wide,  and  of  the  depth  of  the  Celery  to  be  put  away.  It  is  then  dug 
up,  the  earth  well  shaken  from  the  roots,  and  packed  perpendicularly  in  the 
trench  or  drain  just  tight  enough  not  to  bruise  the  stems.  No  earth  is  put 
to  the  roots  whatever,  the  damp  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench  giving  out 
moisture  enough  to  nourish  the  roots  sufficiently  for  all  purposes  of  blanch- 
ing. It  will  be  understood  that  the  trench  or  drain  is  simply  packed  full  of 
the  Celery — an  easy  process,  which  any  man  can  do,  while  by  our  old  sys- 
tem, recommended  by  Mr.  Roesslo,  very  few  men  can  be  found  to  do  it  with- 
out considerable  practice. 

But  oar  preserving  process  is  not  yet  complete.  Supposing  we  finish  by  the 
15tb  of  November,  in  this  partially  secured  state  it  will  withstand  almost  any 
frost  we  ever  have  during  that  month  ;  but  by  the  beginning  of  December 
we  throw  on  the  sides  of  the  trench,  so  filled,  about  three  inches  of  stable 
manure,  yet  still  leaving  a  strip  of  green  uncovered  to  permit  evaporation  ; 
if  closed  up  at  once  it  will  ripen  too  quickly.  About  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber we  make  our  final  covering  of  six  or  eight  inches  of  rough  stable 
manure,  pretty  firmly  packed  down  with  the  back  of  a  fork  over  the  tops  of 
the  Celery,  and  for  one  foot  on  each  side,  so  as  to  prevent  the  severe  frost 
from  striking  in  from  the  sides  of  the  trench.  Our  whole  process  of  Celery 
culture  is  then  finished,  when  it  is  ready  at  any  time,  or  in  any  weather,  to 
be  taken  out  for  market,  no  other  trouble  being  required  but  to  remove  the 
straw  covering  and  lift  it  up  with  the  hands.  By  this  plan  of  preserving 
we  do  not  lose  five  per  cent.,  while  by  that  which  Mr.  Roessle's  book  treats 
of  our  losses  were  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  Mr,  R.  must  have  been 
unusually  fortunate  if  his  were  any  less. 

Another  matter  that  seems  to  exercise  Mr.  Roessle  very  much  is  what  he 
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terms  our  disgusting  practice  of  covering  with  stable  manure,  and  assumes, 
with  great  self-complacency,  that  that  is  the  cause  of  the  rust  he  saw  on 
some  of  the  bunches  in  the  New  York  market.  Such  a  silly  assumption  as 
the  last  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  refute  ;  but  if  manure  in  contact  with 
esculent  roots  is  disgusting,  the  wonder  is  why  he  ever  recommends  its  use 
at  all,  as  I  think  it  would  give  him  some  trouble  to  tell  us  how  he  manages 
to  keep  it  away  from  the  cuticles  of  radishes,  potatoes,  carrots,  etc.,  which 
would  be  equally  contaminated  by  it  as  the  cuticle  of  the  Celery  stem.  The 
rusting  of  Uelery  is  from  some  other  cause  which  we  have  yet  to  learn,  al- 
though Mr.  R.  so  triumphantly  settles  it  to  his  own  satisfaction. 

There  are  some  other  matters  that  I  will  just  allude  to  in  this  Celery  book. 
He  says  that  the  trenches  should  only  be  prepared  when  the  wind  is  either 
north  or  west,  and  that  he  will  then  plant  without  regard  to  rain,  and  never 
waters.  Now  I  would  like  to  ask  him»  or  any  other  practical  man,  if  he  had 
planted  Celery  in  such  a  summer  as  the  past,  where  in  most  localities  there 
has  been  no  rain  for  thirty  days,  with  a  burning  sun  and  high  temperature, 
would  there  be  a  single  plant  alive  7  This  smacks  a  little  of  our  Jersey 
Dutchman's  "  moon-planting,"  of  which  we  have  still  a  few  victims  left. 

Again  he  says,  "  Celery  plants  should  never  be  topped  before  transplant- 
ing :  leaves  are  the  lungs  of  plants,  and  can  no  more  be  dispensed  with 
than  the  same  organs  in  animals."  In  this  matter  we  are  by  no  means  so 
tender-hearted  as  our  worthy  author,  for  we  mow  ofif  with  the  scythe  at  least 
three  inches  of  the  "lungs"  twice  in  the  season  before  transplanting,  and 
yet  in  nearly  half  a  million  which  we  grow  annually  have  very  few  con- 
sumptive subjects.  Mr,  R.  has  evidently  a  genius  for  arriving  very  rapidly 
at  conclusions  which  seem  quite  satisfactory  to  himself. 

The  gentleman  informs  us  that  he  is  about  to  treat  us  to  another 
hand-book  on  gardening  products,  and  is  going  to  give  as  his  next,  "  How 
to  raise  a  Potato  Crop  without  *Rot.'"  What  a  world-wide  philanthropist 
he  will  become  !  Ireland  will  be  regenerated  forthwith,  and  the  green  isle 
be  again  made  to  "blossom  as  the  rose."  Hurry  up,  Mr.  Roessle  I  don't  let 
starving  thousands  droop  that  might  be  saved  by  a  few  strokes  of  your 
magic  pen  ;  don't  keep  us  longer  in  suspense,  and  you  will  much  oblige 

A  Jersey  Market  Gardener. 

[It  is  sometimes  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  Jersey- 
man  ;  what  Mr.  Roessle  will  think  of  it  in  this  particular  instance  we  can 
only  imagine.  We  have  heretofore  said,  that  in  many  respects  we  should 
be  loth  to  follow  Mr.  Roessle's  practice  ;  and  most  practical  men  will  prob- 
ably agree  with  '*  A  Jersey  Market  Oardener,"  that  Mr,  R,'s  advice  should 
have  been  confined  to  private  practice. — Ed.] 


NOTES    ON   THE    GLADIOLUS. 

BY  DANIEL  BARKER,  GARDENER  TO   B.  K.  BUSS,  SPBINOriELD,  MASS, 

Among  summer  flowering  bulbous  plants,  the  varieties  of  Gladiolus  gan- 
davenaia  may  not  inaptly  be  considered  as  one  of  the  very  best  cultivated. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  thing  more  truly  beautiful  than  a  bed  of  the 
best  varieties  in  bloom,  when  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  At  no  very  re- 
mote period  Gladiolus  psitticinus  was  the  only  kind  cultivated  in  the  flower 
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garden  ;  nowi  owing  to  the  rapid  improvement  by  cross  fertilization  within 
the  last  few  years,  there  are  some  hundreds  of  varieties,  some  of  which  are 
extremely  beautifal,  and  well  worth  any  trouble  and  care  that  may  be  be- 
stowed upon  them. 

I  know  nothing  more  surprising  than  the  rapid  strides  that  have  been  made 
within  the  last  few  years  in  the  improvement  of  this  rich,  bright,  and  beau- 
tiful genus.  Compare  any  of  the  plates  in  the  gardening  periodicals  of  a 
few  years  ago  with  those  of  the  present  day,  or  the  number  of  varieties  of- 
fered for  sale  in  the  catalogues  of  1850  with  those  of  the  present  year,  and 
surprise  at  the  advance  can  not  but  be  the  predominant  feeling.  But  to  fully 
appreciate  their  great  beauty  and  merits  as  superior  plants  for  flower-garden 
decoration,  visit  some  establishment  where  the  finest  varieties  are  grown, 
and  where  no  care  and  attention  are  considered  too  great  to  bestow  upon 
them,  and  my  word  for  it  they  will  at  once  become  petted  gems  ;  and  well 
they  deserve  it  To  my  mind,  a  good  collection  of  them,  grown  in  masses, 
with  a  background  of  dark  green,  is  one  of  the  most  charming  and  effective 
that  can  be  produced  upon  the  flower-garden. 

Whenever  cut  flowers  are  in  demand  the  Gladiolus  will  be  found  to  be 
among  the  most  valuable.  If  a  raceme  be  cut  and  placed  in  water  just  as 
the  lower  flowers  commence  to  open,  the  whole  of  the  flowers  will  expand 
equally  as  well  as  upon  the  plant. 

The  colors  comprise  a  rich  and  greatly  diversified  combination  of  the  most 
beautiful  tints  of  scarlet,  orange,  and  vermilion,  with  intermediate  shades  of 
white,  pink,  salmon,  carmine,  rosy  salmon,  with  many  others  of  the  most 
beautiful  conceivable  colors,  such  as  very  few  genera  can  offer. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation  :  the 
description  of  each  was  taken  when  the  plant  was  in  the  highest  state  of 
perfection,  and  may  be  fully  relied  upon. 

GLADIOLUS   OANDAVENSIS   HYBRIDS. 

Adonis, — A  very  fine  variety,  with  tall  scapes  of  flowers  of  a  rosy  salmon, 
shading  off  to  soft  carmine. 

AglcB, — A  very  showy  variety  of  a  fine  salmon,  richly  shaded  with  bright 
carmine. 

Amabilis, — A  fine  tall  growing  variety  of  a  bright  scarlet  color :  very 
effective. 

Archimedes. — A  very  beautiful  variety,  the  colors  of  which  are  a  rich  com- 
bination of  scarlet,  salmon,  and  carmine. 

Brenchhiensis. — One  of  the  most  effective  for  growing  in  beds  or  groups, 
of  a  rich  bright  scarlet  color  with  red  stripes. 

Calypso. — An  extra  fine  variety,  with  noble  racemes  of  flowers  of  a  beau- 
tiful soft  rose  beautifully  marked  with  carmine. 

Canary. — Soft  yellow,  with  shades  of  rose  deepening  in  color  as  the  flow- 
ers advance  in  age. 

Clemefice, — ^A  charming  variety,  with  extra  fine  racemes  of  fiowers  of  a 
pure  white  ground  finely  striped  with  rose  and  bright  crimson. 

Ceres. — ^A  new  and  very  striking  variety,  with  noble  racemes  of  large 
fiowers  of  pure  white  finely  spotted  with  light  rose  and  purple  :  extra. 

Comtesse  de  Bresson. — In  this  fine  variety  we  have  a  beautiful  combina- 
tion of  scarlet,  bright  carmine,  and  rose. 

Couranti  FulgeTis. — A  very  fine  variety  for  groups  or  masses  in  the 
flower-garden  :  color  bright  dark  crimson. 
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Chateaubriand. — A  fine  strong  growing  variety  of  a  light  vermilion  red, 
frequently  mottled  with  deep  rose. 

Daphne. — One  of  the  earliest  varieties,  of  a  deep  rich  salmon  color^  striped 
with  crimson  :  very  effective. 

Don  Juan, — A  fine  variety,  producing  fine  strong  racemes  of  rich  deep 
carmine  flowers,  shaded  and  striped  with  purple  crimson. 

Due  de  MaXakoff. — A  new  and  elegant  variety,  producing  fine  strong  ra- 
cemes of  flowers  of  a  light  yellow  ground  beautifully  marked  with  deep  or- 
ange and  soft  carmine. 

JSgerie, — A  fine  variety  for  growing  in  masses  ;  a  fine  strong  grower  ;  the 
colors  of  the  flowers  are  a  beautiful  combination  of  light  salmon,  carmine, 
and  orange. 

Goliath, — An  extra  strong  growing  variety  ;  the  flowers,  when  first  open- 
ed, are  of  a  brilliant  carmine,  gradually  changing  to  orange  red,  frequently 
jnottled  with  very  soft  rose. 

GaUUhee, — A  delicate  and  distinct  variety  of  a  beautiful  creamy  white 
blotched  with  carmine  :   extra. 

Hebe. — A  fine  light  salmon  edged  with  white,  and  mottled  with  peach  and 
light  carmine. 

Imperatrice. — A  fine  strong  growing  variety,  well  adapted  for  planting  in 
masses  ;  flowers  a  rich  rosy  salmon. 

Joan  of  Arc, — An  indispensable  variety  wherever  the  Gladiolus  is  grown; 
flowers  a  delicate  white,  slightly  tinted  with  rose  and  striped  with  rich  vio- 
let carmine  :  extra  beautiful. 

Lord  Raglan, — A  new  and  very  beautiful  variety,  with  very  large  flowers 
of  a  rich  salmon  finely  blotched  with  vermilion  :  very  fine. 

Le  Toussin, — A  new  variety  of  great  merit ;  flowers  a  vermilion  red  upon 
pale  sulphur  ground,  the  lower  petals  spotted  with  white :  extra  fine. 

Jenne. — A  new  and  very  beautiful  variety  of  a  fine  rosy  orange  color,  fine- 
ly spotted  on  a  light  sulphur  ground :  extra  fine. 

Madame  Auguste  Defebvre. — An  elegant  variety  of  a  light  peach  color, 
striped  and  blotched  with  carmine  and  deep  red. 

Mathilde  de  JOandevoisin, — A  fine  variety,  producing  large  strong  racemes 
of  white  flowers  striped  with  deep  violet  purple. 

Monsieur  Corbay, — A  fine  orange  carmine,  finely  shaded  with  scarlet. 

Napoleon  IIZ— One  of  the  finest  varieties  grown,  producing  large  strong 
racemes  of  flowers  of  the  brightest  scarlet  beautifully  streaked  with  white  : 
extra  esetra. 

Neptune. — ^A  beautiful  variety  of  elegant  habit,  flowers  of  a  shaded  car- 
mine, very  rich  and  effective. 

Ninon  de  VEndoa, — One  of  the  most  desirable  of  the  light  class  ;  flowers 
a  delicate  blush  white  and  rose  with  crimson  centre. 

PeUonia, — A  very  beautiful  mottled  variety  of  bright  rose  and  carmine  : 
extra  fine. 

Sulphureus, — Sulphur  yellow  ;  very  effective. 

Triomphe  d^Enghein, — An  elegant  variety  for  beds  and  masses,  shaded 
crimson,  of  very  dwarf  habit. 

[We  agree  with  Mr.  Barker,  that  the  improved  varieties  of  the  Gladiolus 
are  among  the  most  beautiful  objects  which  adorn  the  flower-garden.  The 
new  ones  introduced  last  spring  are  strikingly  beautiful,  and  we  trust  will 
have  a  wide  dissemination. — Ed.] 
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THE  CULTURE  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  HYACINTHS,  IN  POTS, 
GLASSES,  AND  BORDERS. 

BT  WILUAM   KLLIOTT,  KBW  TOBK. 


The  months  of  September,  October,  and  November  are  usually  regarded  as 
the  proper  season  for  planting  the  majority  of  bulbous-rooted  plants:  a  word 
I  or  two  as  to  the  manner  of  doing  it  may  therefore  not  be  considered  out  of 
;  place,  but  be  acceptable  to  those  who,  for  the  first  time,  attempt  to  grow 
I  their  own  flowers,  for  whom,  indeed,  the  following  remarks  are  chiefly  in- 
1   tended. 

Plants  of  this  class  form  what  may  be  termed  the  staple  of  our  earliest 
blossoms.  They  may  be  had  from  December  to  April  in  constant  succession 
with  perhaps  less  trouble  than  would  attend  the  culture  of  most  plants  for  so 
long  a  period  at  the  most  inclement  part  of  the  year  ;  hence  their  value  and 
universal  adoption. 

Like  its  allies,  the  hyacinth  delights  in  a  rich  porous  soil;  this  is  easily 
provided  by  mixing  together  one- third  coarse  sea  or  river  sand,  one- third 
tlioroughly  decomposed  turf,  one-fourth  rotten  cow-dung  at  least  two  years 
old,  and  the  remainder  decayed  leaves.  A  compost  of  this  kind  I  have  used 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  in  all  cases  have  found  it  sufficient  to  meet  the 
requirements  peculiar  to  the  class  of  plants  under  consideration.  It  is  a 
matter  of  much  importance  to  the  grower  to  be  particular  in  regulating 
the  time  of  potting  to  that  of  the  time  they  are  required  to  be  in  bloom,  for 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  expect  bulbs  to  throw  up  fine  flowers,  which  have 
only  been  potted  a  few  days  previous  to  their  exposure  to  the  action  of  light 
and  heat;  they  can  not  have  provided  themselves  with  the  means  of  living, 
let  alone  those  required  to  perfect  their  floral  development.  Their  utmost 
endeavors,  the  greatest  efforts  of  their  nature,  are  therefore  altogether  abor- 
tive; in  short,  they  are  rootless,  and  plants  without  roots  are  in  a  state  of 
nullity  as  regards  development  of  any  kind;  but  pot  them  early  to  allow  time 
for  the  protrusion  of  roots,  and  your  efforts  will  be  crowned  with  success. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  potting,  it  is  very  simple,  and  may  be  thus  de- 
scribed :  In  the  first  place,  drain  your  pots  thoroughly  by  means  of  broken 
potsherds  placed  in  the  bottom  of  each  pot;  then  fill  the  pots  to  the  rim  with 
the  compost  already  referred  to,  without  pressing  it  down;  take  the  bulb  and 
place  it  on  the  surface,  pressing  it  down  until  its  neck  is  level  with  the  rim 
of  the  pot,  watering  the  whole,  using  a  moderately  fine  rose,  to  settle  the 
soil  round  the  base  of  the  bulb;  then  remove  them  to  a  cold  frame  or  some 
sheltered  situation,  standing  the  pots  close  to  each  other  on  a  thick  layer  of 
charcoal  dust  or  boards,  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  worms;  cover  them  entirely 
over  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  with  fresh  leaves  or  saw-dust ; 
but  I  prefer  the  former  on  account  of  the  genial  heat  which  they  impart,  be- 
ing highly  conducive  to  a  vigorous  start:  they  ought  to  remain  in  this  posi- 
'  tion  for  at  least  from  four  to  six  weeks,  affording  the  bulbs  an  opportunity 
to  make  plenty  of  roots.  During  the  time  they  remain  in  this  position  they 
will  require  examining  two  or  three  times,  giving  water  when  required. 
After  standing  for  the  time  mentioned  they  will  have  started  to  grow;  select 
from  among  them  the  most  forward,  and  shift  them  into  a  larger-sized  pot, 
leaving  the  remainder  to  come  in  in  succession,  to  be  treated  similarly.  They 
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may  now  be  considered  in  a  fit  position  to  be  brought  into  the  greenhouse  or 
parlor.  In  doing  so  be  careful  that  the  temperature  of  the  house  does  not  ex- 
ceed 65°  or  60°  for  the  first  week  or  ten  days,  raising  it  gradually  as  they 
advance  in  growth;  for  too  much  excitement  at  any- time  will  inevitably 
spoil  tlie  plants. 

As  the  plants  advance  in  growth  they  must  be  supplied  with  water  as 
often  as  they  require  it.  They  will  be  very  much  improved,  both  in  vigor 
and  color  of  flowers,  by  watering  occasionally  with  liquid  manure  or  guano 
water.  When  the  flowers  are  expanded  remove  them  to  the  coolest  place  in 
the  parlor  or  greenhouse,  where  they  will  continue  in  bloom  much  longer 
than  if  left  in  a  high  temperature.  Hyacinths  form  a  beautiful  ornament 
when  grown  in  glasses.  For  this  purpose  colored  glasses  are  preferable  to 
white;  because  too  much  light  is  injurious  to  the  bulb.  The  bulbs  for  this 
purpose  should  be  procured  as  early  as  possible,  and  placed  in  the  glasses, 
filled  up  to  the  neck  so  as  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  of  the  bulb  is  covered, 
using  soft  water,  standing  them  away  in  a  dark  closet  until  their  long  fleshy 
roots  have  nearly  reached  the  bottom  of  the  glass;  after  which  expose  them 
gradually  to  ;the  lightest  position  you  can  afford.  As  soon  as  the  water  be- 
comes fetid  and  muddy  it  should  be  renewed,  say  twice  a  week.  In  severe 
weather  they  must  be  removed  from  the  window  to  keep  them  free  from 
frost. 

Those  intended  for  out-door  decoration  can  be  planted  from  the  latter  end  of 
September  to  the  middle  of  November;  but  the  sooner  the  better.  As  regards 
the  planting,  it  is  done,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  in  a  manner  that  would  prove 
fatal  to  things  of  far  less  value.  A  hole  made  with  a  dibble  into  which  the 
bulb  is  thrust  without  any  other  apparent  desire  than  to  place  them  out  of 
sight,  is  the  sum  of  attention  they  receive,  in  this  very  important  operation, 
at  the  hands  of  some  of  our  patent  practitioners;  and  when  the  blooming 
season  comes,  instead  of  having  a  fine  bloom  of  strong  thrifty  plants,  the 
reverse  is  experienced.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  blame  is  .thrown  upon  the 
quality  of  the  bulbs,  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  do  not  deserve  it.  As 
I  have  already  stated,  all  bulbous  plants  should  be  allowed  every  facility 
for  the  spread  of  the  roots ;  and  the  only  way  to  insure  this  is  to  stir  up  the 
beds  or  borders  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  mixing  in  at  the  same  time  as  much 
rotten  cow-dung  and  coarse  sand  as  practicable.  This  done,  remove  from 
the  surface  about  four  inches  of  soil ;  then  place  the  bulbs  on  the  surface  from 
nine  inches  to  a  foot  apart,  covering  the  whole  with  the  soil  removed,  leaving 
the  soirperfectly  loose.'  In  the  opposite  case— planting  with  a  dibble — the 
soil  is  compressed  all  round,  which,  if  the  soil  is  adhesive,  forms  a  receptacle 
for  water  to  generate  to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  roots. 

The  only  additional  attention  they  will  require  will  be  a  good  thick  cover- 
ing of  rough  manure  to  prevent  the  frost  from  penetrating  too  deep. 

[Much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Elliott,  for  your  sensible  remarks  on  bulb  cul- 
ture. Mr.  E.'s  friends  know  him  as  a  "  sound  "  writer  on  such  subjects,  but 
in  this  case  he  has  forgotten  the  size  of  his  pots.  It  will  do  to  begin  with 
four-inch  pots  and  shift  into  six-inch  size. — Ed.] 
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DESIGNS  IN  RURAL  ARCHITECTURE.— No.  6.  RURAL  OUTBUILDINGS. 

BY  GEO.  E.  HARNEY,  LYNN,  MASS. 

In  continuation  of  our  last,  we  herewith  present  two  more  designs  of  out- 
buildings, an  Observatory  and  a  Pump  House. 

The  first  represents  an  Observatory  or  look-out  Tower,  suitable  for  a  situa- 
tion on  a  high  bluff,  overlooking  the  ocean,  or  an  extensive  land  prospect. 
This  tower  consists  of  two  stories.  The  lower  is  ten  feet  high,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  gallery  about  eight  feet  wide,  and  guarded  by  a  heavy  balus- 
trade. Inside  the  building  are  the  stairs  to  the  second  floor :  we  here  have 
a  hexagonal  chamber,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  covered  balcony  opening 
from  it  by  means  of  casement  windows. 

A  building  like  this  should  have  a  very  strong  frame,  well  put  together, 
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PUMP    HOUSE. 


and  should  be  tied  to  its  foundation  by  means  of  iron  rods,  with  elbows 
firmly  wedged  into  the  rock.  This  will  enable  it  to  stand  perfectly  secure 
in  the  strongest  winds. 

The  second  is  a  design  for  a  Pump  House,  built  of  rough  twigs  in  the  same 
manner  as  No.  1  in  the  Horticulturist  for  September.     It  is  six  feet  square. 
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EXPERIENCE  v«.  THEORY. 

BY   JOHN    B.    EATOX. 

Nearly  annihilated  as  I  would  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  been 
by  the  crushing  denunciation  of  the  gentleman  from  Fox  Meadow,  in  your 
September  number,  it  is,  perhaps,  no  more  than  proper,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I 
should  show  some  indications  of  not  being  quite  extinct,  and  of  having  suf- 
ficiently recovered  to  be  capable  of  writing  a  few  lines  by  way  of  rejoinder. 

A  grievous  and  unpleasant  thing  it  unquestionably  is  to  have  unwittingly 
fallen  under  the  severe  displeasure  of  such  '*  a  veteran  grape-grower"  as  Mr. 
John  Ellis,but  it  is  still  a  slight  comfort  to  be  informed  that  he  has  '^no  par- 
ticular objection"  to  my  plan,  except  in  so  far  as  it  conflicts  with  his  own 
prejudices,  which,  unfortunately,  happen  to  be  at  variance  with  nearly  every 
one  of  my  suggestions. 

This  is  to  be  greatly  deplored;  and  at  the  risk  of  being  utterly  extinguished 


by  another  broadside  from  Mr.  Ellis,  I  will  endeavor  to  show  that  I  am  not 
so  entirely  wrong  in  every  particular  as  he  endeavors  to  prove. 

I  have  been  informed  that  Mr.  Ellis  grows  very  good  grapes.  I  am  unable 
to  say  whether  he  grows  them  in  the  old-fashioned  shed-roofed,  lean-to 
houses  for  which  he  expresses  sach  a  decided  preference.  Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  well  had  he  enlightened  us  upon  this  point,  and  also  stated  wheth- 
er he  had  ever  grown  grapes  in  a  house  such  as  he  so  unhesitatingly  con- 
demns. If,  as  I  infer,  his  houses  are  built  upon  the  lean-to  principle,  it  might 
be  well  to  inquire  whether  he  grows  vines  upon  the  back  wall,  and  if  so, 
whether  they  do  not  receive  much  less  light,  and  ripen  their  wood  and  fruit 
far  less  perfectly,  than  on  the  north  side  of  a  span-roof.  If  he  grows  but  a 
single  row  of  vines,  I  should  think  it  decidedly  cheaper  for  "  a  commercial 
man^'  to  have  a  little  more  glass,  and  a  much  larger  quantity  of  grapes,  by 
inclosing  them  under  a  span-roof.  This  proposition  is,  I  believe,  pretty 
generally  admitted.  Not  so  his  statement,  that  ^'  we  invariably  find  in  all 
houses  erected  on  the  curvilinear  principle,  that  the  vines  and  fruit  are  bet- 
ter on  one  side  of  the  house  than  on  the  other."  This  is  true  of  houses 
placed  on  an  east  and  west  line,  but  I  have  yet  to  be  convinced  that  it  is 
"  invariably''  the  case.  There  are  within  the  limits  of  this  city  over  twenty 
curviliucar-roofed  vineries,  of  various  forms,  and  in  various  positions;  and  I 
am  quite  certain  that  unless  one  side  has  a  nearly  full  southern  exposure, 
Mr.  Ellis  would  find  much  diflSculty  in  detecting  any  important  difference 
between  the  fruit  from  either  side  of  any  of  them;  lean-tos  of  course  ex- 
cepted. **  Around  New  York"  it  may  be  the  case  that  a  house  glazed  upon 
all  sides  *  *  makes  a  very  poor  forcing-house."  We,  who  don't  happen  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  living  in  that  favored  vicinity,  may  possibly  be  permitted  to 
entertain  a  different  opinion;  and  I  can  instance  a  very  good  forcing-house, 
belonging  to  a  '*  commercial"  establishment  in  which  I  was  once  interested, 
that  was  not  only  glazed  all  round,  but  with  the  exposed  end  facing  nearly 
north.  In  this  we  grew  no  grapes,  but  plants  infinitely  more  tender  were 
forced  very  successfully,  the  house  being  a  part  of  a  range  of  sufficient  ex- 
tent to  require  some  3,000  feet  of  pipe,  worked  from  one  boiler.  I  could  also 
mention  a  propagating  house,  a  structure  usually  considered  as  requiring 
more  protection  than  any  other,  of  glass,  less  than  a  hundred  miles  distant, 
built  by  a  "  commercial"  firm  of  much  intelligence  and  enterprise,  with  the 
intention  of  its  being  a  model  of  its  kind,  which  has  a  span-roof,  and  is  not 
connected  with  any  building.  It  has  been  for  several  years  in  operation,  and 
has,  I  believe,  given  entire  satisfaction.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  a 
lean-to  roof  is  not  absolutely  indispensable. 

It  is  perhaps  superfluous  for  me  to  allude  to  the  varieties  proper  to  be 
grown,  as  Mr.  Ellis  proposes  ''  to  settle  the  whole  question  on  this  point  at  | 
once,"  by  his  individual  dictum. 

I  have  no  intention  of  denying  that  the  Black  Hamburgh  is  the  most  prof- 
itable variety  that  is  cultivated,  but  we  **  country  cousins"  are  not  yet  civil- 
ized to  that'  degree  which  would  render  it  impossible  to  eat  anything  but 
''Hamburghs  and  Muscats;"  and  other  varieties  are  eaten,  and  sold,  too,  not 
quite  so  readily,  perhaps,  but  still  at  prices  varying  but  little,  if  any,  from 
the  standard.  Consequently  I  see  no  good  reason  why  the  earlier  sorts 
should  not  be  planted  to  a  limited  extent;  for  if  it  is  an  object  to  force  grapes 
at  all,  the  difiFerence  of  fifteen  or  twenty  days  in  time  of  ripening  between 
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the  Chasselas,  etc.,  and  the  Hamburghs,  is  certainly  worth  something,  even  to 
^*  a  commercial  man." 

I  confess  myself  a  little  disappointed  in  Mr.  John  Ellis.  From  his  former 
communications  I  imagined  him  to  be  a  very  sensible,  clever  man;  but  the 
tenor  of  his  last  one  strongly  inclines  me  to  suspect  him  of  being  one  of 
those  self-sufficient,  captious  **  practical  gardeners,"  who  are  so  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  opinion  that  they  are  the  fountains  of  all  horticultural 
knowledge,  that  they  are  not  willing  to  allow  that  any  one  out  of  their  own 
guild  has  a  right  to  speak  of  matters  pertaining  to  their  craft, 

[Fox  Meadow's  style  is  forcible,  and  he  expresses  his  opinions  confidently, 
but  we  should  be  sorry  to  think  he  was  animated  by  any  unkind  feeling  ;  we 
would  rather  hope  that  both  parties  have  no  other  desire  than  to  be  useful, 
and  will  not  lose  their  temper. — Ed.] 
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REVIEW  OF    THE    GRAPE    QUESTION. 

BY  A,  8.  FULLER. 
(OonUnuoi  fnm  pagt  441 .) 

The  Detached  and  Divided  Border, — We  are  really  surprised  that  the 
author  of  this  work  should  claim  this  as  original,  or  even  new ;  for  vine 
borders  upon  the  same  principle,  if  not  in  the  exact  form,  were  constructed 
more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  as  may  be  seen  by  consulting  almost  any 
work  upon  gardening  of  that  time.  ^ 

Clement  Hoare,  in  his  work  on  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  an  edition  of 
which  was  published  by  W.  D.  Ticknor,  of  Boston,  in  1837,  advocates  this 
form  of  border,  and  his  plan  is  so  similar  to  that  in  the  work  under  consid- 
eration, that  we  are  induced  to  quote  a  few  lines  from  each. 

Bright,  on  page  55,  says, ''  The  inside  border,  at  first,  if  true  economy  be 
consulted,  should  be  made  only  two  feet  deep  and  three  feet  wide,  resting 
upon  a  concrete  bottom,  with  six  inches  of  small  rough  stones  or  oyster- 
shell  drainage  above  it,"  etc.  Page  61  he  further  says,  "  That  in  addition 
to  placing  the  grape  border  altogether  inside  the  house,  and  detaching  it 
from  the  front  wall  and  from  the  soil,  we  have  also  lately  divided  the  border 
into  sections  two  feet  wide  by  brick  partitions,  keeping  every  vine  by 
itself,"  etc. 

Hoare  on  the  Grape,  page  159  :  "  Another  general  rule  also  remains  now 
to  be  mentioned,  which  must  not  be  departed  from.  All  vines  intended  for 
early  forcing  should  be  planted  inside  of  the  vinery."  Page  160,  after 
giving  directions  for  the  excavation  of  the  border,  he  continues  :  "  Pave  the 
whole  area  of  the  bottom  with  good  hard  bricks,  well  jointed  together  either 
with  cement  or  well-prepared  mortar," 

"  Now,  as  a  series  of  w^lls  is  to  be  run  up  parallel  to  the  ends  of  the  house 
for  the  flooring  bricks  to  rest  upon,  the  next  step  to  be  taken  is  to  divide 
the  area  of  the  bottom  into  as  many  equal  portions,  or  breadths,  as  shall  be 
equal  to  the  number  of  vines  intended  to  be  planted. 

'^  The  roots  of  each  vine  being  thus  kept  separate,  any  vine  can  be  taken 
up,  and  removed,  if  circumstances  should  at  any  time  render  it  necessary, 
without  disturbing  the  roots  of  the  other  vines."  Thus  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  detached  and  divided  border  is  far  from  being  original  with  Mr.  Bright. 
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Proper  drainage  is  well  known  to  be  the  first  essential  thing  in  making 
a  vine  border ;  and  that  the  soil  is  certainly  more  congenial  to  the  grape 
than  a  solid  and  impervious  concrete,  is  evident.  The  injurious  efiects 
resulting  from  the  roots  of  the  vines  going  to  too  great  a  depth  in  the  soil, 
which  is  urged  by  some  vine-growers,  is  not  so  great  an  evil  as  would 
result  from  the  impervious  bottom.  These  impervious  bottoms  prevent 
not  only  the  passing  down  of  surplus  moisture,  but  prevent  the  ascent  of 
underground  warmth. 

These  divided  borders  with  impervious  bottoms  have  been  thoroughly 
tried  in  England,  and  in  a  few  instances  in  this  country,  and  we  regret  to 
say  that  in  most  instances  they  have  failed  to  give  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Marnock,  of  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Regent  Park,  England,  says  that 
he  had  made  such  borders,  and  upon  examining  several  of  them,  that  be 
very  much  doubted  their  practicability,  as  the  moisture  could  not  escape* 
although  the  borders  may  slope  very  rapidly  to  the  front  drain. 

The  fine  sediment  that  will  descend  to  the  bottom  and  fasten  itself  there, 
will  form  a  thick  puddle  that  will  prevent  the  surplus  moisture  being  car- 
ried away,  and  the  roots  that  come  in  contact  are  consequently  destroyed. 
In  "  Johnson's  Gardener,''  vol.  iii.,  p.  109,  when  speaking  of  the  detached 
and  divided  border  of  Hoare,  he  says  :  "  This  is  a  failure  ;  and  it  is  a  subject 
for  regret  that  one  who  had  written  so  ably  and  practically  on  wall-culture 
of  the  vine,  should  have  reasoned  so  incorrectly,  and  launched  forth  such 
wild  theories  relative  to  the  management  of  its  roots."  Thus  it  appears 
that  this  very  border  that  is  recommended  by  Bright  and  put  forth  as  new, 
is  an  old  feature  in  grape-culture,  and  one,  too,  that  has  been  condemned 
by  some  of  our  best  and  most  experienced  gardeners. 

The  chapter  t>n  preparing  the  soil  for  vineyards  I  would  heartily  recom- 
mend, if  he  would  only  add  a  few  inches  more  in  depth  to  the  soil. 

It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  roots  to  penetrate  deeply  into  the 
earth  that  we  advocate  trenching  two  or  more  feet  deep,  but  it  is  to  cause 
the  surplus  moisture  to  pass  ofif  quickly,  and  yet  have  it  sufficiently  sponge- 
like to  supply  the  wants  of  the  roots. 

This  point  has  been  fully  investigated  and  proven,  that  deep  tillage  is 
indispensable  in  vine-culture.  That  the  Ohio  German,  as  well  as  all  other 
systems  practised  in  this  country,  is  based  upon  the  plan  of  deep  rich  bor- 
ders, and  deep  trenching  and  heavy  manuring,  as  Mr.  Bright  asserts,  I  think 
is  incorrect 

That  it  has  been  advocated  by  a  few  authors,  and  in  a  very  few  instances 
put  in  practice,  I  do  not  deny,  but  if  our  observations  have  been  correct,  in 
a  majority  of  cases  the  very  opposite  has  been  the  case,  and  the  very 
want  of  good  culture  has  been  the  cause  of  the  many  failures. 

We  know  of  some  vineyards  near  Cincinnati  that  were  planted  fifteen 
years  ago  upon  soil  that  was  plowed  only  fifteen  inches  deep,  and  they 
have  succeeded  very  well.  But  they  were  planted  upon  hill-sides  where 
the  soil  is  naturally  rich  and  deep,  yet  these  viftes  show  signs  of  failing 
when  they  should  only  be  in  their  prime  ;  and  the  men  who  planted  them 
are  now  trenching  their  grounds  two  feet,  and  in  some  instances  twice 
that  depth  for  their  new  vineyards,  having  learned  by  personal  experience 
what  has  been  taught  in  the  books  of  past  ages  ;  namely,  that  a  deep, 
rich,  and  porous  soil  is  the  only  soil  where  the  vine  flourishes. 

Although  wc  have  found  in    this  treatise  of  Mr.  Bright    those  things 
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which,  in  justice  to  the  horticultural  public,  we  feel  called  upon  to  condemn 
and  expose,  we  have  also  found  that  which,  to  the  amateur,  is  of  much 
value  ;  and  instead  of  condemning  the  work  as  a  whole,  we  should  be  glad 
to  see  it  widely  disseminated.  Because  a  work  is  faulty  in  some  parts,  it 
does  not  follow  as  a  consequence  that  it  is  entirely  without  value.  We  do 
not  suppose  Mr.  Bright  wrote  as  he  did  intending  to  deceive  the  public. 
That  he  should  have  fallen  on  the  same  mode  of  culture  as  others  before 
him  is  nothing  singular,  or  more  than  occurs  in  every  business  or  profession 
where  knowledge  is  gained  by  experiment.  That  we  do  not  agree  with 
him  is  no  fault  of  his  ;  our  examinations,  investigations,  and  experiments 
have  shown  that  to  be  worthless  in  practice  which  he  judges  correct  in 
principle. 

Mr.  Bright  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  public  for  this  book  for  the  good 
there  is  in  it,  and  because  it  will  lead  to  an  investigation  of  the  positions 
stated. 

{To  be  continued.) 


SUNDRIES.— No.  III. 

BT  A  BUFFALONIAN. 

As  you  intimate,  Mr.  Editor,  that  you  are  not  yet  tired  of  my  discursive 
remarks,  I  continue  them  upon  the  present  volume. 

The  assertion  quoted  by  Mr.  Bement,  (p.  24,)  that  "  birds  never  disturb 
sound  cherries,"  I  decidedly  disbelieve  in.  I  have  had  considerable  experi-> 
enoe,  of  a  rather  irritating  nature,  with  the  cedar  or  cherry  bird,  which  is 
the  only  one  which  causes  us  much  annoyance  here,  and  am  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  he,  at  least,  seeks  for  cherries^  not  worms,  I  have  frequently  found 
specimens,  otherwise  quite  sound,  depredated  upon  to  a  greater  or  less  extent; 
and  when,  as  is  not  by  any  means  uncommon,  the  entire  crop  of  a  tree  is  ap- 
propriated by  these  little  robbers,  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  a  portion 
at  least  is  not  free  from  worms.  I  look  upon  a  cherry  bird  and  a  burglar 
with  just  about  an  equal  amount  of  consideration,  and  would  as  willingly 
shoot  one  as  the  other.    [The  cat^bird  is  equally  open  to  this  censure. — Ed.] 

"  Inarching,"  (25.)  Mention  is  here  incidentally  made  of  a  double-flower- 
ing peach,  "  six  years  old,"  as  having  "  of  course "  never  borne  fruit. 
Is  it  so  rare  for  this  tree  to  produce  fruit  ?  I  am  aware  that  most 
double-flowering  fruit-trees  are  barren,  but  we  had,  some  years  since,  a 
peach  of  this  sort,  which,  although  but  three  or  four  feet  high,  set  quite 
an  abundant  crop  more  than  once  ;  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  fruit 
ripened.  [It  is  no  very  uncommon  thing  for  double-flowering  Peaches  to 
bear  fruit,  such  as  it  is. — Eo.l 

"  Branch-trimmer,"  (33.)  In  this  we  have  a  good  idea  very  imperfectly 
developed,  as  Touchstone  might  have  said.  In  respect  to  its  being  a  pruning- 
shecws,!  like  it  very  well ;  but  in  respect  that  it  is  a  pruning-A7»(^e,  it  is  a 
very  vile  one.  The  blade  is  not  only  of  a  form  entirely  unsuited  to  its  pro- 
posed object,  but  the  handle  is  so  disproportionately  small  as  to  afford  a  very 
insufficient  grasp  to  the  operator;  a  very  important  point  in  removing  a  large 
branch,  or  operating  for  any  length  of  time.  I  think  that  an  American  man- 
ufacturer might  contrive  a  much  better  combination  of  the  two  implements; 
but  by  wearing  at  the  waist  a  sheath  into  which  either  the  shears  or  the 
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open  knife  can  be  thrust,  they  may  be  used  separately  with  far  more  effi* 
ciency  and  scarcely  less  convenience  than  the  hybrid  nnder  consideration. 

"  Over-shadowing  trees,"  (35.)  That  these  cause  immense  injury  to  garden 
crops  and  fruit-trees  is  so  unmistakably  true,  that  it  is  a  great  error  to  allow  a 
poor  or  indifferent  tree  to  stand  in  the  vicinity  of  either  ;  }^fine  shade  tree 
18  a  different  affair,  and  is  entitled  to  respect  and  indulgence.  It  is  a  mere 
waste  of  time  and  money,  however,  to  plant  any  thing  near  it  and  expect  the 
same  to  grow,  for  grow  it  will  not.  On  our  own  premises  two  or  three  suc- 
cessive plantings  of  pears  were  sacrificed  to  a  large  chestnut,  before  it  was 
finally  condemned  to  the  axe.  (This  is  one  of  the  worst,  perhaps,  in  this  re- 
spect, for  its  influence  is  felt  at  a  long  distance.)  I  was  quite  grieved  over 
its  fall,  but  its  value  has  since  been  amply  repaid  in  apples  and  pears  pro- 
duced where  none  would  grow  before. 

"  For  Market  Purposes,"  (41.)  This  article  of  mine  seeming  rather  oat  of 
place  here,  I  may  be  allowed  to  remark  that  it  was  written  in  reply  to  an 
editorial  on  the  subject,  in  vol.  18,  p.  297. 

*' Tree-boring  Insects,''  (50.)  If  the  assertion  here  made  that  insects  attack 
unhealthy  trees  only  be  true,  how  wonderfully  at  fault  have  been  cultiva- 
tors, who  were  and  are  accustomed  to  consider  the  insect  as  the  cause  of  the 
enfeebled  condition  of  the  tree,  not  the  consequence  of  it  I  Mr.  Waterton 
argues  ingeniously  in  support  of  his  views,  and  I  believe  him  to  be  correct 
to  this  extent,  that  insects  of  any  kind  prefer  attacking  a  feeble  tree  to  one 
in  vigorous  health  ;  but  I  don't  believe  that  the  vigorous  trees  are  never  at- 
tacked. I  am  satisfied  that  the  saperda,  or  apple  borer,  for  instance,  does 
not  invariably  avoid  healthy  trees,  for  I  have  seen  trees  in  that  condition 
bearing  marks  of  its  operations — not  many  marks,  it  is  true,  for  if  so  the  tree 
of  course  could  not  continue  in  a  healthy  state.  Another  species  of  saperda, 
not  many  years  since,  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  numerous  locust- 
trees  in  and  about  this  city,  as  well  as  in  other  localities,  and  they  were  at- 
tacked almost  indiscriminately,  entire  rows  of  apparently  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous trees  being  utterly  ruined,  if  not  killed.  So  numerous  were  the  insects 
that  in  a  still  evening  their  operations  were  distinctly  audible  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  trees,  the  sound  being  like  that  made  by  an  auger  in  entering 
timber,  though  not^  of  course,  quite  as  loud.  This  may  seem  a  rather  tough 
story,  but  it  is  literally  true.  Now  the  mountain-ash  is  undergoing  a  some- 
what similar  visitation,  and  of  the  many  fine  ones  about  the  city,  I  fear  few 
will  escape.  Some  of  the  largest  are  already  nearly  destroyed. 

"The  Isabella  not  a  native  Grape,"  (t3.)  I  don't  consider  Mr.  Buckley's 
argument  on  this  point  sufficiently  convincing  to  remove  the  Isabella  from 
the  list  of  natives ;  indeed,  in  the  face  of  all  the  testimony  in  favor  of  its 
American  origin,  it  would  bo  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  prove  it  a  Span- 
iard. I  observe  that  even  Mr.  B.  himself  has  abandoned  his'  position,  and  in 
a  late  number  avowed  himself  convinced  of  his  error. 

"  Horticulture  in  Delaware,"  (78.)  Dr.  Norris  must  certainly  have  been 
most  remarkably  successful,  if  it  is  from  his  own  experience  that  he  recom- 
mends the  Bartlett  as  '*  one  of  the  very  best  pears  to  grow  on  the  quince 
stock,"  and  states  that  its  asserted  imperfect  union  with  the  quince  "  is  en- 
tirely fallacious."  I  have  had  considerable  experience  with  the  Bartlett  on 
the  quince,  both  in  the  nursery  and  orchard,  and  regard  it  as  a  perfect  waste 
of  time  and  money  to  attempt  to  grow  it  in  that  manner.  That  it  will  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  unite  well,  and  form  a  fine  dwarf,  is  not  to  be  denied  ;  in 
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deed,  it  will  very  generally  do  well  for  two,  three,  or  even  four  years,  but  I 
am  not  the  only  nurseryman  who  can  tell  you  that  it  is  not  at  all  a  difficult 
matter  to  go  through  a  row  of  two-year-old  trees,  and  break  off  at  the  bud 
half  of  them  by  a  pull  not  more  violent  than  is  frequently  given  in  removing 
a  tree  from  the  nursery  ;  nor  am  I  the  only  orchardist  who  can  tell  you  of 
dwarfs  of  four  or  five  years,  broken  off  at  the  same  point  by  the  wind  ;  in- 
deed, I  have  even  seen  that  happen  in  the  nursery  rows.  Other  varieties  of 
similar  ages  unite  so  firmly  with  the  stock,  that  their  separation  is  a  matter 
not  to  be  effected  without  difficulty  ;  and  with  some  it  is  much  more  easy  to 
break  the  stem  at  any  other  point  than  to  disunite  the  fibres  of  the  pear  and 
quince,  so  closely  and  firmly  are  they  bound  together. 

Surely,  then,  "  the  idea  of  its  imperfect  junction  "  is  not  qmte  "fallacious." 
For  myself,  I  can  see  no  reason  for  wishing  to  dwarf  a  variety  which  fruits 
so  early  and  abundantly  as  does  the  Bartlett,  except  in  an  occasional  instance 
for  a  very  small  garden,  where  a  standard  is  altogether  inadmissible;  and  I 
must  confess,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I  read  with  no  little  surprise  your  recommen- 
dation of  it  as  one  of  the  best  six  sorts  for  dwarf  culture,  (page  96.)  Much 
disappointment  must  assuredly  result  from  following  unconditionally  your 
advice  on  this  head.  [We  should  be  greatly  pained  to  have  misled  any 
body  ;  and  yet  we  have  just  advised  a  young  friend,  who  is  about  planting 
a  dwarf  Fear  orchard,  to  plant  one-third  of  it  with  the  Bartlett  If  he 
selects  and  plants  his  trees  as  we  directed  him,  we  shall  have  no  fear  for 
the  result.    Wo  have  never  lost  but  two  trees. — Ed.] 

"  The  Peach-tree  and  its  Enemies,"  (118.)  Miss  Morris  has  proved,  to  my 
satisfaction  at  least,  that  the  theory  of  the  cause  of  the  yellows,  promulga- 
ted by  her  in  vol.  4th,  p.  502,  of  your  journal,  is  the  correct  one.  Peach 
cultivators  are  under  great  obligations  to  her  for  the  careful  researches  by 
which  she  has  arrived  at  her  conclusions,  and  the  lucid  descriptions  by 
which  she  makes  known  their  results.  Not  having  the  good  fortune  to  in- 
habit a  peach-growing  district,  my  acquaintance  with  the  disease  is  chiefly 
theoretical,  but  I  have  never  seen  an  explanation  of  its  cause  which  appeared 
so  conclusively  true  upon  its  face,  as  the  one  in  question.  Were  cultiva- 
tors to  dig  up  and  burn  without  remorse  all  affected  trees,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  disease  would  soon  be  eradicated. 

"Small  Trees  va.  Large  Ones,"  (168.)  Planting  large  trees  is  always  a 
costly,  laborious,  and  uncertain  operation  ;  very  successful  in  a  few  cases, 
but  in  the  majority  extremely  unsatisfactory.  I  have  satisfied  myself  of  the 
correctness  of  Mr.  Bacon's  views  on  the  subject  by  observations  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  that  small  trees  are  generally  much  the  most  valuable 
in  after  time.  I  have  seen  the  experiment  tried  repeatedly,  and  the  result 
has  usually  been,  that  trees  planted  at  two  or  three  years  of  age  outstrip- 
ped in  growth,  vigor,  and  fruitfulness  "  extra-sized  "  trees — ^perhaps  ten  or 
more  years  old — planted  nearly  at  the  same  time.  There  are  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  as  to  most  others;  and  I  have  planted  large  trees  quite  successfully, 
they  continuing  to  make  fine  growth,  and  fruiting  immediately  and  abun- 
dantly. Such  instances,  however,  are  not  common,  and  are  not  to  be  relied 
upon,  for  the  reverse  is  most  frequently  the  result. 

Were  I  planting  an  orchard,  I  should  choose  pears  and  cherries  of  two 
years,  apples  and  plums  of  three  or  four  years'  growth,  and  even  dwarf  pears 
I  should  not  wish  to  plant  much  older  than  two  years;  for,  although  compar- 
atively easy  of  removal  at  a  more  advanced  age,  they  are  apt,  unless  the 


operation  is  performed  with  extreme  care,  to  receive  a  check  from  which 
they  do  not  soon  recover.  The  same  thing  is  true  with  respect  to  ornament- 
al trees  :  *'  extra-sized  "  evergreens  and  other  shade  trees  arc  songht  for 
with  avidity  every  seasont  more  to  the  benefit  of  the  nurseryman  than  the 
planter,  for  if  they  grow  they  are  in  ten  years  no  larger,  and  not  nearly  so 
handsome,  as  three-  or  four-year-old  trees  planted  at  the  same  time. 

'*  Ventilation  of  Horticultural  Houses."  (115.)  Mr.  Chorlton  has  not  yet,  it 
appears,  seen  fit  to  change  his  views  upon  this  subject,  and  advocates  faia 
favorite  theory  with  much  vigor  and  considerable  ingenuity.  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  arguing  the  point  with  Mr.  C,  for  I  have  not  forgotten  the  sever* 
ity  with  which  he  "  came  down  upon  "  a  correspondent  of  your  journal  last 
year,  who  happened  to  entertain  different  opinions,  and  I  fear  that  I  might 
find  myself  in  the  same  category  ;  I  have  nevertheless  a  statement  to  make, 
which  I  conceive  rather  militates  against  this  airtight  plan  of  grape-grow- 
ing. In  my  vinery — a  small  lean-to— the  upper  ventilators  are  pla^d  in 
the  back  wall,  and  perhaps  two  feet  below  the  roof,  it  being  impossible,  from 
the  arrangement  of  the  building,  to  place  them  higher;  consequently  there  is 
above  the  openings  a  stratum  of  warm,  moist,  and  stagnant  air,  into  which 
the  upper  extremities  of  the  vines  have  for  two  seasons  been  immersed.  The 
point  where  the  circulation  of  air  ceases  is  quite  distinctly  marked,  the 
vines  below  that  point  being  strong,  healthy,  and  fruitful,  the  foliage  fine, 
and  the  bunches  of  good  size,  while  above  it  the  shoots  are  weak,  the  leaves 
small,  and  the  fruit  does  not  set.  When  in  pruning  the  vines  I  chance  to 
thrust  my  head  into  this  stratum  of  stagnant  air,  the  sensation  is  extremely 
oppressive  and  almost  suflbcating,  and  this  while  both  lower  and  upper  ven- 
tilators are  open,  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  house  quite  comfortable.  I  am 
convinced  that  I  must  contrive  a  ventilator  in  the  roof,  or  abandon  the  idea 
of  obtaining  any  fruit  upon  the  upper  extremities  of  the  vines. 

"  The  Negley  Pear,'*  (255.)  Mr.  Heaver  is  really  deserving  of  the  thanks  of 
all  fruit  culturists  for  stating  the  true  character  of  tiiis  fruit  It  is  a  fact 
not  to  be  controverted,  that  with  most  men  their  geese  are  not  only  very  like 
awans,  but  their  seedling  fruits  are  generally  of  the  highest  quality.  This  is 
natural  enough,  perhaps,  and  is  only  an  innocent  weakness,  (which  I  confess 
myself  to  be  not  wholly  free  from,)  unless  it  is  paraded  before  the  public,  as 
is  sometimes  the  case,  when  it  becomes  a  more  serious  matter.  If  every  one 
would  resolve  to  buy  no  new  varieties,  either  of  fruits,  flowers,  or  otlier  pro- 
ducts, until  they  had  received  the  commendation  of  some  competent  and  re- 
liable body  of  men,  we  should  have  less  of  this  constant  and  fearful  increase 
of  new  things,  many  of  which  have  no  good  point  but  their  novelty.  But  people 
will  continue  to  produce  them  as  long  as  the  public  will  buy  whatever  is  of- 
fered, as  is  at  present  the  case.  I  am  not  animadverting  upon  Mr.  Negley  in 
particular,  but  the  whole  class  of  novelty  raisers  and  novelty  buyers.  Mr. 
N.  doubtless  is  perfectly  sincere  in  his  opinion,  but  I  for  one  would  much 
prefer  to  rely  upon  the  decision  of  the  Cincinnati  Fruit  Committee. 

'*  Mulching,"  (263.)  Prof.  Coppock  has  experimented  more  extensively 
and  perseveringly  in  this  direction  than  any  one  that  I  know,  and  I  have 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  his  successes.  As  I  have  before 
said,  I  don't  believe  in  planting  large  trees,  but  I  do  believe  in  mulching  to 
the  fullest  extent ;  and  when  a  big  tree  is  to  be  moved,  there  is  no  one 
thing  of  so  much  importance  to  its  future  welfare  as  a  substantial  mulch. 
J  may  remark,  en  passant,  that  the  Bartlett  tree  spoken  of  by  Prof.  C.  has 
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this  season  produced  something  like  a  bushel  of  fruit,  aproof  not  only  of  the 
success  of  the  operation,  but  of  the  value  of  the  variety,  and  its  early  produc- 
tiveness (U  a  standard. 
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There  is,  unhappily,  a  very  serious  objection  to  cultivating  fruit  in  our 
villages  and  suburban  gardens ;  fruit-stealing  is  a  common  crime  in  most 
parts  of  this  country,  and  the  standard  of  principle  on  such  subjects  is  as  low 
as  it  well  can  be  in  our  rural  communities.  Property  of  this  kind  is  almost 
without  protection  among  us :  there  are,  to  be  sure,  laws  on  the  subject, 
but  these  are  seldom  or  never  enforced  ;  and  of  course  people  are  not  will- 
ing to  throw  away  money  and  time  and  thought  to  raise  fruit  for  those  who 
might  easily  raise  it  for  themselves,  if  they  would  take  the  pains  to  do  so. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  state  of  things  is  a  very  serious  obstacle 
to  the  cultivation  of  choice  fruit  in  our  villages  and  towns.  Horticulture 
would  be  in  a  much  higher  condition  in  this  country,  if  it  were  not  for  this 
evil.  But  the  impunity  with  which  boys,  and  men  too,  are  allowed  to  com- 
mit thefts  of  this  kind  is  really,  to  say  the  least,  a  painful  picture,  for  it 
must  inevitably  lead  to  the  increase  of  a  spirit  of  dishonesty  throughout  the 
country. 

It  is  the  same  case  with  flowers  ;  many  people  seem  to  consider  them  as 
public  property,  though  cultivated  at  private  expense.  It  was  but  a  short 
time  since  that  we  saw  a  little  girl,  one  of  the  Sunday-scholars,  put  her 
hand  within  the  railing  of  a  garden  and  break  off  several  fine  plants,  whose 
growth  the  owner  had  probably  been  watching  with  care  and  interest  for 
many  weeks,  and  which  had  just  opened  to  reward  his  pains. 

Another  instance  of  the  same  kind,  but  still  more  flagrant,  was  observed 
last  summer  :  the  offender  was  a  full-grown  man,  dressed  in  fine  broadcloth, 
too,  and  evidently  a  stranger  ;  he  passed  before  a  pretty  yard,  gay  with 
flowers,  with  wh\ch  our  beautiful  city  of  Poughkeepsie  abounds,  and,  un- 
checked by  a  single  scruple  of  good  manners  or  good  morals,  proceeded  to 
make  up  a  handsome  bouquet,  without  so  much  as  saying  "  by  your  leave  ** 
to  the  owner.  Having  selected  the  flowers  most  to  his  fancy,  he  arranged 
them  tastefully,  and  then  walked  off  with  a  free  and  jaunty  air,  and  with  an 
expression  of  satisfaction  and  self-complacency  truly  ridiculous  under  the 
circumstances.  He  made  up  his  nosegay  with  so  much  pains,  eyed  it  so 
tenderly  as  he  carried  it  before  him,  and  moved  along  with  such  a  very 
mincing  and  dainty  manner,  that  he  was  probably  on  his  way  to  present 
himself  and  his  stolen  trophy  to  his  sweetheart ;  and  we  can  only  hope  that 
he  met  with  such  a  reception  as  was  deserved  by  a  man  who  had  been  com- 
mitting petty  larceny. 

As  if  to  make  the  chapter  complete,  the  very  same  afternoon,  the  city 
being  full  of  strangers,  we  saw  several  young  girls,  elegantly  flounced  and 
crinolined,  put  their  tiny  hands  through  the  paling  of  another  garden,  facing 
the  street,  and  help  themselves  in  the  same  easy  manner  to  their  neighbor's 
prettiest  flowers.    What  would  they  have  thought  if  some  one  had  stepped 
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np  with  a  pair  of  sciBsors,  and  cut  off  a  yard  or  so  from  the  ribbon  on  their 
hats,  merely  because  it  was  pretty,  and  one  had  a  fancy  for  it  7  Neither 
the  little  girl  in  crinoline,  nor  the  stranger  in  broadcloth,  seemed  to  have 
learned  at  common-school,  or  at  Sunday-school,  or  even  at  home,  that  re- 
spect for  the  pleasure  of  others  is  simply  good  manners,  regard  for  the 
rights  of  others,  and  common  honesty. 

No  one  who  had  a  flower-border  of  his  own  would  be  likely  offend  in  this 
way — he  would  not  do  so  unwittingly,  at  least ;  and,  if  guilty  of  such  an 
act,  it  would  be  premeditated  pilfering.  When  people  take  pains  to  culti- 
vate fruits  and  flowers  themselves,  they  have  some  idea  of  their  value, 
which  can  only  be  justly  measured  by  the  owner's  regard  for  them.  And 
then,  moreover,  gardening  is  a  civilizing  and  improving  occupation  in  itself ; 
its  influences  are  all  beneficial ;  it  usually  makes  people  more  industrions 
and  more  amiable.  Persuade  a  careless,  indolent  man  to  take  an  interest 
in  his  garden,  and  his  reform  has  begun.  Let  an  idle  woman  honestly 
watch  over  her  flower-beds,  and  she  will  naturally  become  more  active.  The 
occupation  itself  is  so  engaging,  that  one  commences  readily,  and  the  inter- 
est increases  so  naturally,  that  no  great  share  of  perseverance  is  needed  to 
continue  the  employment ;  and  thus  labor  becomes  a  pleasure,  and  the  dan- 
gerous habit  of  idleness  is  checked.  Of  all  faults  of  character,  there  is  not 
one,  perhaps,  depending  so  entirely  upon  habit  as  indolence  ;  and  nowhere 
can  one  learn  a  lesson  of  order  and  diligence  more  prettily  and  more  pleas- 
antly than  from  a  flower-garden. 

Horticulture  is  not  carried  on  upon  a  great  scale  anywhere  in  this  coun- 
try. We  regret  that  this  should  be  so.  A  large  garden,  where  taste  and 
knowledge  have  full  scope,  is  indeed  a  noble  work,  full  of  instruction  and 
delight.  The  rare  trees  and  plants,  brought  with  toil,  and  cost,  and  pa- 
tience from  distant  regions  ;  the  rich  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables  ;  the 
charming  array  of  flowers,  are  among  the  most  precious  and  the  most  grace- 
ful trophies  of  commerce,  and  industry,  and  adventure.  Such  gardens  are, 
whether  public  or  private,  always  desirable  in  a  neighborhooa.  They  are 
among  the  best  gifts  of  wealth,  and  scatter  abroad  too  many  benefits  to  de- 
serve the  doubtful  name  of  luxury.  If  we  have  none  near  enough  to  bring 
good  to  our  own  neighborhood,  it  is  at  least  pleasant  to  remember  that 
other  communities  are  more  fortunate  than  ourselves.  When  one  can  not 
enjoy  some  particular  good  thing  one's  self,  a  very  little  charity,  and  a  very 
little  philosophy,  lead  one  to  be  glad,  at  least,  that  others  may  profit  by  it 

A  very  striking  proof  of  the  civilizing  effect  of  large  gardens  may  be 
seen  in  the  great  towns  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  those  old  countries, 
where  grounds  of  this  kind  have  been  more  or  less  open  to  the  public  for 

generations,  the  privilege  is  never  abused  by  any  disgraceful  act.  The 
owers,  the  fruit,  the  trees,  the  statuary,  remain  untouched,  uninjured,  year 
after  year  ;  it  never  seems  to  occur  to  the  most  reckless  and  abandoned  to 
injure  them.  The  general  population  of  those  towns  is,  in  many  respecl8« 
inferior  to  our  own  :  but,  in  this  particular  point,  their  tone  of  civilization 
rises  far  above  the  level  of  this  country. 

Pilfering  fruit,  or  destroying  the  flowers  of  neighbors,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  a  disgraceful  act  j  and  yet  it  is  quite  common  in  our  cities  and  vil- 
lages. We  suffer  from  it  every  season.  It  is  the  result,  in  most  cases,  we 
think,  of  thoughtlessness,  and  the  bad  example  of  older  persons. 
Our  Horticultural  Club  was  formed  with  a  view  to  the  mutual  protection 
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of  our  fruit — to  detect  and  punish  all  trespassers  and  pilferers — and  so  far 
it  has  had  a  salutary  effect. 

[Mr/Bement's  article  is  timely.  The  evil  of  fruit-stealing  is  one  of  great 
magnitude  in  the  United  States,  and  is  yearly  increasing.  It  deters  a  great 
many  from  growing  fruit,  either  for  profit  or  pleasure.  We  have  a  friend 
who  destroyed  a  beautiful  young  orchard  rather  than  submit  to  the  robbery 
of  his  fine  pears.  We  have  laws  against  fruit-stealing  in  New  York,  but 
they  are  never  enforced  ;  a  few  examples,  we  think,  would  have  a  salutary 
influence.  Ouj:  chief  reliance  for  the  abatement  of  the  evil,  however,  must 
be  the  creation  of  a  moral  feeling  which  shall  regard  fruit-stealing  with  the 
same  horror  as  stealing  bank  notes  :  there  is  really  no  moral  difference  be- 
tween them,  and  both  should  be  punished  alike.  The  "  nice  young  man '' 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Bement  we  hand  over  to  reprobation  ;  but  what  shall  we 
say  of  the  girls  7  Sunday-school  girls,  too  I  Surely,  Mr.  Bement,  you  did 
not  sec  girls  we  can  not  write  the  word  ;    we  think  too  much  of  the 

girls  to  believe  such  things  of  them.  We  hope  Mr.  Bement  was  mistaken  ; 
his  eyes  must  have  deceived  him  ;  or,  at  most,  he  saw  a  ghost !  Was  it 
not  so,  Mr.  Bement  ? — En.] 


MONUMENT  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  A.  J.  DOWNING. 

BY   WILLIAM   HEAVER,    CINCINNATI. 

When  the  loss  the  country  had  sustained  by  the  untimely  death  of  the 
talented  and  distinguished  gentleman  who  first  established  the  HoRricnL- 
TURiST  was  still  fresh  in  the  memories  of  his  numerous  friends  and  ad- 
mirers throughout  the  United  States,  it  was  proposed  to  erect  a  monument, 
to  perpetuate  his  memory,  worthy  of  the  name  and  fame  of  a  man  who  had 
done  so  much  for  his  age  and  generation,  in  improving  the  taste  of  his  coun- 
trymen by  teaching  and  showing  to  them  the  great  beauties  of  landscape 
gardening,  in  developing  and  bringing  out  in  bold  relief  the  natural  beauties 
of  the  scenery  with  which  our  extended  and  varied  country  abounds. 

To  Downing,  more  than  to  any  other  o{  all  other  men,  are  we  indebted  for 
the  tasty  and  improved  styles  of  architecture  displayed  in  the  numerous 
villa  residences  to  be  found  in  the  suburbs  of  all  our  flourishing  towns  and 
cities  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  What  was  done  for 
Britain  by  J.  C.  Loudon  was  commenced  and  carried  into  successful  opera- 
tion in  this  country  by  A.  J.  Downing,  whose  memory  ought  to  be  revered, 
not  only  by  every  horticulturist,  pomologist,  or  any  other  admirer  of  Nature's 
gifts,  but  by  every  philanthropist  throughout  the  whole  land. 

Scarcely  a  citizen  in  the  Union,  inhabiting  a  country  or  suburban  resi- 
dence built  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  but  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  memory  of  the  man  through  whose  talent  and  exertions  he  enjoys 
much  solid  and  substantial  comfort,  either  in  the  conveniences,  or  in  the 
beauty  of  the  style  of  his  residence,  or  in  the  ornamental  adornment  and 
scenery  surrounding  the  same. 

The  reasons  why  the  contemplated  monument  was  not  erected  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with,  but  the  subject  has  recently  been  brought  fresh  to  my  attention 
by  the  action  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  which  some  time  since 
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received  a  commanication  from  the  directors  of  the  Spring  Grove  Cemetery 
Compauj  to  the  effect,  that  the  company  would  deed  a  lot  in  the  cemetery 
to  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  on  condition  that  the  said  society 
erect  thereon  a  monument  that  would  be  a  durable  and  lasting  ornament 
to  the  grounds  ;  the  lot  to  be  selected  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  company 
and  the  society. 

Ucre,  it  appears  to  roe,  is  a  most  appropriate  opportunity  for  the  many 
friends  and  admirers  of  the  lamented  Downing  to  unite  with  the  Cincinnati 
Horticultural  Society  in  erecting  a  monument  worthy  the  cause  and  the 
object 

It  further  appears  to  me  that  this  is  a  most  appropriate  time  to  carry  such 
a  measure  into  practical  operation.  The  United  States  Agricultural  Associ- 
ation hold  their  next  annual  exhibition  near  Cincinnati ;  it  is  expected  that 
the  horticultural  department  will  be  a  prominent  feature  in  the  exhibition  ; 
it  will  certainly  bring  together  a  very  large  number  of  persons  who  enter- 
tain the  strongest  respect  for  the  memory  of  our  national  benefactor,  for  in 
such  a  light  do  I  consider  A.  J.  Downing  to  stand  before  his  countrymen. 
But  a  mere  pittance  from  each  individual  of  the  many  thousands  who  are 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  his  superior  taste  and  judgment  would  erect  a 
monument  eminently  worthy  of  the  object,  and  stand  as  a  mark  to  after 
ages  of  the  appreciative  respect  in  which  his  memory  is  held  by  his  con- 
temporaries. That  the  place  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  the  same  is 
worthy  the  object,  I  would  invite  you,  Mr.  Editor,  and  any  of  your  read- 
ers to  judge  ;  and  I  hope  that  no  stranger  who  attends  the  United  States 
Fair  at  Cincinnati  will  fail  to  visit  the  Spring  Grove  Cemetery.  Every  gen- 
tleman of  taste — especially  of  kindred  taste — will  quickly  discover  that  the 
talented  superintendent,  Mr.  A.  Stranch,  is  not  only  a  gentleman  of  enlarged 
views,  but  a  perfect  enthusiast  in  his  profession  of  landscape  gardening.  It 
would  sound  too  much  like  egotistic  flattery  to  say  a  tithe  of  what  we  think 
of  him  ;  suffice  it  that  we  appreciate  his  abilities. 

Should  you  consider  the  foregoing  thoughts  and  suggestions  of  sufficient 
moment  or  interest  to  merit  a  place  in  the  Horticulturist,  you  would  confer 
a  favor  by  publishing  the  same  in  your  September  number,  and  if  th^  project 
meets  with  sufficient  encouragement  it  might  assume  form  and  shape  during 
the  time  of  the  fair  so  as  to  be  carried  to  completion. 

[We  received  the  above  after  our  September  number  had  gone  to  press  ; 
but  in  view  of  its  importance  we  now  -print  it  just  as  it  was  written.  For 
the  "  United  States  Agricultural  Association^'  the  reader  can  substitute  the 
name  of  his  local  society,  and  the  subject  will  then  have  a  wider  application. 
It  is  certainly  due  to  the  genius  and  labors  of  Downing  that  some  fitting 
monument  should  be  erected  to  his  memory.  Several  movements  have  been 
made  with  this  object  in  view,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  vase  at  Wash- 
ington, they  have  all  failed  ;  failed,  in  our  opinion,  from  want  of  concerted 
action  ;  and  we  fear  that  Mr.  Heaver's  will  fail  for  the  same  reason,  not- 
withstanding all  his  warmth  and  love  of  the  subject  A  general  committee 
of  five  men  of  the  right  stamp,  with  power  to  appoint  local  committees,  col- 
lect funds,  locate  tlic  monument,  &c.,  would  doubtless  carry  the  project  to  a 
successful  issue.  We  shall  very  heartily  cooperate  with  any  movement 
having  this  object  in  view. — 'Ed.] 
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A   FEW   MORE   WORDS    ON    GRAPE-CULTURE. 

BY   WILLIAM   BRIGHT,  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  communications  in  the  September  number  of  the  HoRnouLTORisr, 
touching  the  question  of  originality  in  the  system  of  Grape-culture  proposed 
in  my  recent  work  on  that  subject,  may  seem  to  require  some  reply.  So  far 
as  my  personal  interests  are  concerned,  I  do  not  feel  that  my  system  needs 
any  defence  ;  but  as  I  believe  the  plan  I  suggested  is  one  which  will 
prove  of  great  value  to  the  country,  I  am  unwilling  that  it  should  be  con- 
demned and  put  down  by  writers  who  misapprehend  its  nature,  or  who  from 
any  motives  desire  to  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  introduction  into 
general  use. 

The  "  Review  of  the  Grape  Question,"  by  Mr.  A.  S.  uller,  is  in  no  respect 
a  correct  or  fair  statement  of  the  matter.  The  4nost  important  error  con- 
sists in  saying,  that  under  my  system  of  vineyard  culture  there  is  a  "  loss 
of  the  crop  every  other  year."  Let  me  say  once  more,  that  only  every  other 
vine  is  cut  down  every  year,  so  that  half  the  vines  are  constantly  in  fruiting 
condition  ;  and  as  I  have  more  than  double  the  usual  number  of  vines  on  a 
given  space  or  border,  I  maintain  that  as  large  and  valuable  a  crop  of 
Grapes  will  be  obtained  annually  by  this  method  as  by  any  other  yet  prac- 
tised in  this  country. 

Mr.  Fuller  attempts  to  show  that  the  alternate  renewal  system  which  I 
recommend  for  the  vineyard  is  not  new,  b}'  quoting  from  a  work  by 'one 
Miller,  published  in  England  in  1731,  in  which  some  directions  are  given 
for  cutting  down  canes  in  the  forcing-house^  to  give  them  rest,  and  to  re- 
store the  vines  after  hard  forcing.  My  reply  to  these  quotations  is,.that 
they  do  not  relate  to  common  grapery  or  vineyard  culture,  nor  do  they  touch 
the  subject  of  my  specific  renewal  system  at  all ;  and  it  is  a  most  unjust  in- 
ference to  say  that  the  "  renewal  system  of  Bright  was  in  vogue  in  England 
in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century."  Every  intelligent  reader,  at  all  con- 
versant with  the  subject,  will  sec  that  this  assertion  is  positively  untrue. 
We  often  cut  down  vines  to  get  stronger  canes,  but  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  method  of  culture  and  the  general  renewal  plan  proposed  in  my 
work. 

I  now  sum  up  my  position  thus  :  I  assert  that  at  the  time  I  published  my 
work  on  Grape-culture,  there  was  not,  to  my  knowledge,  in  the  current  hor- 
ticultural literature  of  the  English  language,  any  recommendation  of  any 
such  short  cane,  single  stem  renewal  system,  so  stopped  and  pruned,  us  I 
have  proposed  ;  nor  has  any  such  system  ever  been  practised,  so  far  as  I 
know,  (and  my  knowledge  of  the  fact  is  by  no  means  limited,)  in  England 
or  America.  Mr.  Fuller  may  go  back  a  century  or  more,  and  hunt  up  in 
some  obsolete  old  work  directions  about  forcing  vines  every  second  or  third 
year  ;  or  if  he  should  dig  long  enough  he  might  possibly  find,  in  the  ruins 
of  Herculaneum  or  Pompeii,  a  vine  that  had  been  so  treated ;  but  this 
does  not  touch  the  question,  whether  or  not  the  entire,  distinct,  and  definite 
system  of  vine-culture  which  1  present  is  a  new  and  original  one  as  com- 
pared with  other  systems  now  or  formerly  practised  or  suggested.  I  believe 
this  to  be  the  best  plan  of  growing  grapes  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I  can 
not  submit  to  have  it  fobbed  off  as  an  old,  worn-out,  useless  idea  on  such 
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irrelevant  and  perverted  evidence  as  that  above  referred  to.  The  qnestlon 
of  originulity  in  this  matter  is  not  now  personal  to  myself  alone,  but  a  qnes- 
tion  of  importance  to  the  members  of  the  horticnltoral  profession  at  larg«, 
and  with  them  I  leave  it.  If  my  system  is  new  and  valuable,  the  public 
ought  not  to  be  fogged  with  false  testimony,  nor  will  I  permit  it  to  be  done 
if  I  can  help  it. 

Mr.  Fuller  sneers  at  my  selling  a  Grape  Fertilizer  for  so  much  per  ton.  If 
Mr.  F.  belonged  to  the  Lord  Hyacinth  and  Charles  Yellowplnsh  class  of 
literary  fops  who  esteem  it  fine  manners  to  turn  up  their  noses  at  all  matr 
ters  connected  with  trade,  I  should  not  be  surprised  at  the  attempt  to  under- 
rate mCt  nor  would  I  notice  it ;  but  coming  from  a  laboring,  trading  member 
of  our  craft,  I  can  not  refrain  from  turning  back  this  sarcasm  with  the  simple 
remark,  (penned  in  a  spirit  of  infinite  mercy,)  that  it  is  unworthy  of  its 
inventor. 

llie  communication  from  Dr.  Benson  demands  a  brief  and  courteous  no- 
tice. The  writer  presents  good  evidence  to  show  ttiat  inside  borders  for  the 
vinery  were  suggested  [by  Lrfudon  and  Johnson,  and  an  ^inside  divided  bor- 
der by  Hoare.  I  do  not  suppose  that  I  am  entitled  to  much  consideration 
for  my  proposed  improvements  in  vine  borders,  but  so  far  as  the  question 
of  originality  is  concerned,  the  quotations  made]^by  Dr.  Bido  not  cover  my 
plan.  My  new  border  is  not  only  inside  and  divided,  but  it  is  detctcJied  from 
the  front  wall  and  from  the  floor  of  the  house  by  a  four-inch  flue  or  air-con- 
ductor. Hoare's  "hollow  wall"  (very  common  in  England)  is  not  a  pos- 
itive detachment  of  the  border  from  the  wall,  and  will  not  successfully  pro- 
tect the  border  from  frost.  My  border  I  still  believe  to  be  new  in  one  of  its 
leading  and  most  valuable  features. 

In  the  detached  border,  entirely  inside  the  house,  the  vines  are  perfectly 
protected  against  changes  of  weather  at  all  seasons.  They  can  be  kept 
back,  in  a  cold  vinery,  as  long  as  may  be  desired  in  spring,  so  as  to  avoid 
late  frosts  ;  they  may  be  ripened  off  early  in  the  fall  by  withholding  water; 
and  when  a  crop  of  grapes  has  been  matured  the  fruit  -inay  be  kept  upon 
the  vines  for  weeks  and  months  in  a  state  of  great  perfection,  while  open 
vines,  planted  in  a  border  partly  outside,  can  scarcely  be  preserved,  in 
a  rainy  season,  for  a  week,  even  if  they  should  be  ripened  successfully.  A 
detached  inside  border  will  preserve  grapes  as  effectually  as  if  the  vines 
were  planted  in  pots  with  outside  borders.  I  have  known  cases  where 
hundreds  of  pounds  of  grapes,  grown  at  much  expense  under  glass,  for 
private  use,  have  ripened  imperfectly  in  wet  seasons,  and  rotted  and  fallen  off 
so  rapidly  that  the  whole  crop  was  in  danger  of  being  lost  witiiin  the  limits 
of  two  weeks  ;  and  the  grapes,  being  unfit  for  market,  had  to  be  converted 
into  bad  wine  to  save  them  from  utter  waste.  With  inside  detached  bor- 
ders, no  such  accidents  can  happen.  Neither  rain  nor  frost  can  ever  affect 
such  borders.  The  temperature  and  moisture  of  the  roots  are  entirely  under 
control,  and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  these  circumstances  are  too 
obvious  and  important  to  need  further  comment. 

The  experience  of  the  last  season  with  the  single  stem  renewal  system  in 
the  vineyard  and  grapery  but  confirms  my  former  opinion  of  its  merits. 
The  economy,  certainty,  and  neatness  of  the  system  more  than  satisfy  my 
mind  as  to  the  practical  value  of  the  plan.  In  working  on  a  large  scale  in 
the  vineyard  I  have  made  a  few  improvements  in  the  management  of  the 
vines.    For  instance,  during  the  period  of  greatest  growth  in  Jnne,  we  let 


the  laterals  run  to  three  or  four  joints,  or  even  six  or  eight,  without  stop- 
ping, as  carefully  as  in  pot-vine  culture,  for  two  reasons  :  first,  to  prevent 
bursting  the  main  eyes  ;  and  second,  because  it  saves  time  and  labor. 
Again,  when  we  do  stop  the  laterals  after  making  several  joints,  instead 
of  pinching  the  tips  we  break  them  off  in  the  middle  of  a  joint,  just  Where 
a  new  leaf  or  lateral  is  starting,  taking  off  several  joints  at  once,  instead  of 
doing  this  by  pinching  at  several  operations.  No  bleeding  takes  place,  and 
only  a  temporary  check  is  given  to  the  lateral.  So  of  the  top  of  the  cane. 
After  pinching  once  at  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  (the  top  of  the  trellis,) 
we  let  the  top  lateral  or  main  cane  run  pretty  freely,  and  then  break  it  back 
two,  three,  or  half  a  dozen  joints,  as  may  be  necessary,  to  keep  it  within 
convenient  limits.  The  same  plan  I  have  adopted,  this  year  for  the  first 
time,  in  pot-vine  culture,  and  with  canes  in  the  grapery,  breaking  the  tops 
back  roughly,  two,  three,  or  half  a  dozen  joints  at  pleasure,  to  a  lateral  or 
main  bud,  which  is  freely  starting.  After  one  or  two  such  shortenings  of 
the  main  cane,  you  get  two  or  three  laterals  or  main  buds  at  the  top  in  a 
freely-growing  state  to  serve  as  safety-valves  to  the  ascending  sap,  thus 
preserving  all  the  lower  buds  with  certainty,  and  preventing  an  inconven- 
ient, injurious,  and  unsightly  extension  of  the  cane.  By  the  last  of  August 
the  growth  of  the  vines  becomes  more  moderate,  the  wood  begins  to  ripen, 
and  we  then  remove  the  laterals  almost  entirely  from  the  four  or  five  lowest 
joints,  and  shorten  all  the  upper  laterals  to  two,  three,  or  four  joints,  accord- 
ing to  thcif  freshness  or  ripeness.  The  labor  of  dressing  the  vineyard  after 
this  plan  is  comparatively  trifiing,  and  perfectly  simple  when  once  under- 
stood. Any  intelligent  boy,  fifteen  years  of  age,  can  do  the  work.  I  feel 
confident  that  this  system  of  Grape-culture  will  be  very  generally  admired 
and  adopted  when  its  merits  become  known.  A  personal  examifiation  of  it 
in  the  field  is,  however,  vastly  more  instructive  than  any  written  explana- 
tions. I  intend  to  have  the  whole  matter  carefully  examined  and  reported 
upon,  by  competent  authorities,  as  soon  as  I  can  show  an  acre  or  two  of 
vineyard  and  several  graperies  on  this  plan  in  full  bearing,  which  will  be 
very  soon. 

[We  shall  be  glad  to  have  this  subject  discussed  so  long  as  it  can  be 
done  profitably,  and  without  the  indulgence  of  personal  ill-feeling.  Both  par- 
ties, however,jhave  had  a  pretty  sharp  rap  at  each  other,  and  we  propose  to 
have  them  shake  hands  and  discuss  the  subject  in  a  friendly  way,  and 
forbear  calling  each  other's  motives  in  question.  He  who  keeps  cool  gen- 
erally makes  the  best  argument.  When  the  debate  is  closed  we  propose  to 
sum  up. — Ed.] 
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THE    BARTLETT    STRAWBERRY. 

BY     THE    EDITOR. 

[8«e  Frontiftploco.] 

We  present  this  month,  for.  a  Frontispiece,  a  drawing  of  the  Bartlett 
Strawberry.  The  truss  was  taken  almost  at  random  from  a  bed  three  years 
old,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as  a  fair  representation  of  the  fruit ;  it  is  by 
no  means  overdone.    It  has  been  grown  several  years  in  this  vicinity, 
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we  have  had  good  opportunities  of  teating  it.  It  is  not  much  behind  the 
Wilson  in  prodactiveness,  but  is  decidedly  superior  to  that  variety  in  qual- 
ity. We  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  prove,  in  most  localities,  a  valuable 
market  fruit.  The  flower  stalks  arc  stout,  and  stand  well  up.  The  leaves 
are  of  a  dark  green,  of  good  substance,  and  bear  the  sun  well.  The  follow- 
ing is  our  description.  Fruit  large,  obtusely  conical.  Color  dark  crimson. 
8&^  brown,  slightly  imbedded.  Flesh  red*  firm,  juicy,  slightly  acid,  with  a 
rich  flavor.  Calyx  large,  many  parted,  and  persistent.  Flatoers  staminate. 
H  originated  with  Mr.  A.  S.  Fuller,  of  Brooklyn. 
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NORTH    CAROLINA    PEARS. 

BY  THE    EOrrOR. 

This  old  state  has  generally  boon  esteemed  as  fit  only  to  produce  "  tar 
and  turpentine  ;"  but  she  is  now  about  to  redeem  herself,  and  we  take  the 
opportunity  of  giving  her  a  good  position  in  the  pomological  world,  or  at 
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Iea8t  that  part  of  her  known  as  Clinton  ;  the  other  parts,  we  hope,  will 
follow  in  quick  succession.  We  know  of  no  man  who,  during  the  past 
twelve  years,  has  had  greater  opportunities  of  testing  fruit  from  all  sections 
of  the  country  than  we  have  had,  except,  perhaps,  our  good  old  friend, 
Charles  Downing  ;  and  we  state  deliberately,  that  the  best  pears  we  have 
over  eaten  were  those  recently  sent  us  by  Dr.  Bizzell,  of  Clinton,  N.  C.  The 
Seckel,  of  which  we  here  give  a  portrait,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  out  of  shape, 
but  it  was  very  large,  fine  grained,  juicy,  melting,  and  exquisitely  aromatic, 
including  even  the  nipple,  which  looks  odd  enough  on  a  Seckel  Pear ;  but 
there  is  no  mistake  about  it.  The  Bartlett,  too,  is  large  and  out  of  shape  ; 
and  for  this  reason,  and  because  it  is  the  best  one  we  have  ever  eaten,  we 
give  a  portrait  of  it.  The  White  Doyenne,  too,  was  very  large  and  very 
the  same  remark  will   also  apply  to  the  Washington,  a  pear 


appreciated  as  much  as  it  deserves.  The  Duchesse  d&  Berri  was  of  great 
size,  but  excessively  gritty,  and  not  to  be  compared  to  the  other  speci- 
mens. 

Wo  thank  Dr.  Bizzcll  for  these  fine  pears,  and  should  be  pleased  to  have 
him  tell  us  the  age  of  the  trees,  whether  the  fruit  was  thinned  out,  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  height  above  tide  water,  pruning,  etc.,  etc.  Here,  Dr.,  is 
another  chance  for  you  to  do  some  good  in  the  world. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  here,  that  this  box  of  fruit  was  received  in 
admirable  condition,  being  packed  in  dry  bran.  Most  of  the  fruit  that  we 
receive  from  the  South  is  packed  in  cotton,  and  when  the  box  is  opened  it 
often  smokes  like  a  furnace,  and  the  fruit  is  much  injured,  being  frequently 
entirely  decomposed.  Cotton  is  about  the  worst  thing  that  can  be  used  in 
sending  fruit  from  the  South. 


»>  — ♦^  H- 


PAWLONIA    IMPERIALIS. 

RY  If.  W.  PHILIPS,  EDWARDS,  XlSa. 

SoifB  three  to  five  years  ago  I  was  at  a  neighbor's  spending  the  day,  and 
a  hot  day  it  was  ;  some  remark  about  trees  called  to  mind  a  new  tree 
growing  in  cultivated  land.  To  him,  the  like  had  never  been  seen  ;  he  sup* 
posed  it  a  tree  from  the  tropics,  and  the  seed  dropped  by  wild  geese,  in  passing 
over,  or  by  some  other  strange  way.  Ilis  description  so  influenced  me,  that 
I  begged  to  see  it.  We  walked — it  seemed  nearly  two  miles — ^most  of  the  way 
through  fields  ;  oh !  it  was  hot  to  me  that  day.  1  told  him  it  was  the  Pawlo- 
nia,  and  the  seed  got  there  from  my  house.  Ue  could  not  think  I  had  the  tree, 
as  he  had  never  seen  one  ;  he  a  colonel  by  brevet  On  account  of  his  being  a 
very  wealthy  man  I  assured  him  it  was  true.  Therefore»  this  tree  bloomed 
before  three  years  ago.  I  think  I  remember  distinctly  of  its  blooming  at  a 
brother's  house  before  he  moved,  say  eight  years  ago,  and  he  procured  his 
from  me.  I  feel  certain  the  Pawlonia  bloomed  over  ten  years  ago.  So 
much  for  a  "  marked  coincidence." 
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Commanications,  Letters,  Catalogues,  Periodicals,  &c.,  intended  for  the 
perusal  of  the  Editor,  and  packages  by  Express,  should  be  directed  to  the 
care  of  0.  M.  Saxton,  25  Park  Row,  New  York.  Exchanges  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  "  The  Horticulturist." 


»»  ♦  •  »  «< 


Fruit  Receiyed.— From  Dr.  Grant  two  boxes  of  fine  pears,  containiDg  Dearborn*!  Seedling, 
Roatiezer,  Beurr^  Qiflf^rd,  Bartletfc,  Belle  Lucrative,  Flemieh  Beauty,  Tyson,  &o.,  &c.,  the  Tyson 
of  great  size  and  beaaty.  From  Mr.  Field,  specimens  of  Belle  Lucrative,  Flemish  Beauty, 
Duchesse  d'Angoul^me,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  &c.  From  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Delaware,  very 
fine  specimens  of  the  Delaware  Grape.  From  EUwanger  and  Barry,  handsome  specimens  of 
Sheldon,  Beurr6  Saperfin,  Lodge,  Church,  Kingsessing,  Doyenn^  Rose,  GanselPs  Bergamotte, 
&4i.  From  Mr.  Coit,  splendid  Peaches  grown  on  trees  in  pots.  These  gentlemen,  and  others 
elsewhere  named,  will  please  accept  our  thanks. 

Copy  lost.— Our  boy  last  month  lost  some  of  our  best  '*  table'*  matter  while  on  the  way  to 
the  printer's,  and  we  did  not  discover  it  till  too  late  to  supply  it  again,  which  in  some  cases 
would  not  have  been  possible.  It  contained  notices  of  Horticultural  shows,  acknowledgments 
for  tickets,  dc^,  received,  and  other  matters ;  all  which  our  readers  will  please  consider  as  hav- 
ing been  properly  said.  

Fair  of  the  American  iNSTrruTE.— The  thirty-second  Annual  Fair  of  theAmerican  Institute 
will  open  at  Palace  Garden,  New  York,  on  the  25th  of  September,  and  continue  two  weeks. 
The  fair  this  year  will  be  confined  to  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  productions.  The  prize 
list,  though  somewhat  wanting  in  discrimination,  is  a  very  liberal  one,  and  ought  to  secure  a 
grand  exhibition.  We  bespeak  for  it  the  attention  of  all  engaged  in  horticultural  pursuits.  We 
are  to  have  a  princely  ball ;  let  us  also  have  a  princely  show  of  fruits  and  flowers. 


Mapes's  Dwarf  Pear  Orchard.— We  recently  took  a  hasty  look  at  Mr.  Mapes's  pear  or- 
chard, and  were  much  pleased  with  the  healthy  condition  of  the  trees  and  the  quantity  of  fruit 
they  bore.  With  him  dwarf  pears  are  a  success,  and  pay.  The  leading  kinds  are  Duchesse 
d'Angoul^me  and  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey. 


Pears  from  Middle  Haddam.— We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Stewart  for  a  box  of  Pears  of  fidr 
size  and  appearance,  but  medium  quality,  which  we  take  to  be  the  Muskingum.  This  pear  was 
with  our  lost  copy  last  month. 

Hyacinths,  etc.— Messrs.  Thorbum  &  Co.  will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  a  choice  as- 
sortment of  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Nerines,  etc.,  all  sound  and  beautiful  bulbs,  such  as  may  al- 
ways be  found  at  theur  store. 
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Hamburgh  abd  Muscat  GBAPBS.—We  hare  to  thank  Mr.  MoUeD,  gardener  lo  B.  H. 
Winslow,  Esq.,  for  very  large  and  ipleDdid  bunehea  of  Black  Hambvrgh  and  Mmeat  of  Alexan- 
dria Grapet.    The  Muacats  were  beaatiftillj  ripened,  and  delidooa. 


Sbedlino  Plums.— We  received  from  Mr.  Reaglei  a  Seedling  Flam  reeemhling  the  Waah- 
ington  in  quality,  and  of  which  we  think  lo  finTorablj  tliat  we  should  derire  to  give  it  a  further  tri- 
al.—We  alao  received  from  Mr.  Wilton,  of  Alhanj,  another  teedling,  named  "  Herbert's  Seedling,** 
said  to  be  very  prodoctiTe.  These  specimens  did  not  ripen  klndlj,  remaining  aomewhat  hard 
and  harsh  until  thej  began  to  decay ;  and  we  should  hesitate,  under  these  circomstanoes^io  say 
whether  It  was  an  acqnirition  or  nok       

Seedliho  Verben  a&— Mr.  Snow  has  sent  us  trusses  of  two  exoeedingly  fine  seedling  Ver- 
benas, named  Snow's  Superb  and  Garibaldi  We  are  so  much  pleaaed  with  them  that  we  should 
have  been  still  more  so  if  he  had  not  detached  the  trusses  from  the  plants.  Onl j  think  of  that, 
Mr.  Snow. 

The  Atlantic  Mohthlt.— The  September  number  is  quite  up  to  the  mark.  Contents : 
Among  the  Trees— Victor  and  Jacqueline — On  a  Magnolia  Flower— Some  Notea  on  Shake- 
speare—The Great  Arm  Chair— The  Song  of  Fatima^Something  about  Histoiy— My  Neigh- 
bor, the  Prophet—The  Pilot's  Story— A  Day  with  the  Dead— Culture— The  Children's  Houi^ 
Three  Mile  Cross— The  Professor's  Story— Keviews  and  Literary  Notices. 


The  Genesee  Fabmer.— We  perceive  by  the  September  number  of  the  Pftnuer,  tiiat  Mr. 
Harris  proposes  to  give  it  away  next  year— almost.  The  three  remaining  numbers  for  1880  will 
be  sent/rw,  and  fifty  centa  inclosed  to  Joseph  Harris,  at  Bochester  will  securo  the  p^er  for 
1861 !    That,  certainly,,  is  cheap  enough  for  a  good  agricultural  journal 


We  find  that  President  Wilder's  Address  haa  not  been  put  in  type,  as  well  as  some  notes  of 
ours  on  Mr.  Dundas's  place.  Bright' s  Nursery,  and  other  Philadelphia  matters.  Our  own  re- 
marks can  very  well  go  over  for  a  month,  but  we  regret  to  have  the  Address  do  so.  We  are 
too  much  behind,  however,  to  stop  longer. 


CATALOGUES  AND  BOOKS  BECEIVED. 

Premium  List  and  Regulations  of  the  Twelfth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Washtenah  County  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  Society,  to  be  held  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Oct.  10th,  11th,  asKl  12th, 
1600. 

The  Journal  of  Rational  Medicine.  Edited  by  C.  H.  Cleaveland,  M.  D.  September,  1860. 
Cincinnati,  P.  C.  Browne. 

The  Mother's  Magazine  and  Family  Circle.  Rev.  B.  J.  Relyea,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
New  York,  397  Broadway. 

The  Journal  of  the  Lebanon  Agricultural  Society.  Annual  Exhibition  in  Smith's  Yalley, 
Oct.  10th  and  11th,  1800. 

Henry  A.  Dreer's  Select  List  of  Bulbous  Flower  Roots,  for  sale  at  his  Seed  and  Hortieultu- 
ral  Warehouse,  337  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Descriptive  list  of  Hardy  Native  Grape-vines,  cultivated  and  for  sale  by  Geo.  W.  Campbell, 
Delaware,  Ohio. — A  very  neat  descriptive  catalogue. 

Ravenswood  Fruit  Garden  and  Nursery  Trade  Circular,  by  H.  C.  Freeman,  Ravenswood,  L.  L 

Catalogue  of  Dutch  Bulbous  Roots,  imported  and  for  sale  by  Mcllvain  Sc  Young,  No.  9  John 
Street,  N.Y. 

Descriptive  Annual  Catalogue  of  Bulbs  and  other  Flowering  Roots,  with  directions  lor  their 
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Culture  and  Hanagement,  offered  by  J.  M.  Thorbnm  &  Co.,  15  John  Street,  New  York. — A 
varied  and  choice  assortment. 

Native  Evergreen  and  Dedduons  Trees,  for  sale  by  Ramsey  &  Bell,  Elm  wood  Narseries, 
Portland,  Maloe. 

Wholesale  Price  List  for  the  Fall  of  I860  and  Spring  of  1861,  of  Fruit-Trees,  &c.,  cultivated 
and  for  sale  by  William  Beid,  Elizabeth  town,  N.  J.— Mr.  Held  keeps  none  but  the  best  things. 

Wholesale  Catalogue  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants,  cultivated  and  for  sale  at  the  Great 
Valley  Nursery,  for  the  Fall  of  1660  and  Spring  of  1861.  By  8.  T.  Kelsey  &.  Co.,  Great 
Valley,  N.  Y. 

Seneca  Lake  Highland  Nurseries.  E.  C.  Frost,  Proprietor,  Havana,  Schuler  County,  N.  Y. 
Wholesale  Catalogue  for  Nurserymen  and  Dealers  in  Fruit,  Ornamental  Trees,  Stocks,  Seeds, 
Pite,  dtc,  for  the  Fall  of  1860  and  Spring  of  1861. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  for  1860-61,  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrub,  Vines,  &c,  culti- 
vated and  for  sale  by  James  Edgarton,  at  the  Sugar  Grove  Nurseries,  Barnville,  Ohio. 

Transon-Forteau  et  Sons*  Nurseries,  Orieans,  (France.)  P^^and  E.  Transon,  Successors. 
Trade  List  for  1860-61. — ^This  Catalogue  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  American 
market. 

Circular  to  Grape  Growers,  by  J.  D.  IngersoU,  Ilion,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Bridgeman's  Descriptive  Catalogue,  Na  7.  Bulbous  and  Tuberous  Boots.  Andrew  Bridge- 
man,  878  Broadway,  N.  Y.— A  very  fuU  assortment  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  &c,  and 
at  very  moderate  prices. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  (for  1860-61)  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  &e.,  cultivated  and  for 
sale  by  Peters,  Harden,  &  Co.,  at  **  Downing  Hill  Nursery,"  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Ma.  Editor  .'—Dear  Sir  :  In  the  last  number  of  the  Horticulturist  I  notice  your  re- 
marks, as  well  as  those  of  your  correspondent  Foxmeadow,  in  praise  of  the  Gishurst  Compound 
for  destroying  insects  and  mildew ;  and,  as  you  seem  desirous  of  getting  at  its  real  merits,  for 
your  information,  as  well  as  the  readers  of  your  valuable  Journal,  allow  me  to  inform  you  that 
I  have  not,  up  to  this  date,  heard  from  nor  seen  any  of  my  customers  who  have  purchased  the 
compound  from  me  who  have  one  word  to  say  against  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  its  praise ; 
and,  as  a  proof  of  what  I  say,  I  subjoin  the  note  which  I  received  from  W.  O.  Van  Tyne, 
Esq.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  "  W.  Elliott: — Dear  Sir :  I  inclose  six  dollars  for  more  of  your  Gis- 
hurst Compound.  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  it,  and  find  that  it  completely  protects  my 
dwarf  Pears,  Peaches,  and  Grapes,  from  all  kinds  of  insects  which  have  made  their  appearance 
this  spring.*'  Thus  far,  I  can  furnish  abundauce  of  evidence  of  a  rimilar  character  from  the 
mostdistiogulshed  Horticulturists  in  the  neighborhocd  of  Now  York,  but  as  you  are  in  daily 
communication  with  those  gentlemen  I  don't  think  it  necessary  to  furnish  ou  with  the  evidence. 
Yours  respectfully,  W.  Elliott,  31  John  Street. 

[All  the  persons  you  allude  to  bear  testimony  in  its  favor.— Ed.] 


Mr.  Peter  B.  Mead  :— Dear  Sir  :  I  send  you  to-day  via  Savannah,  care  of  Adams*  Ex- 
press, a  small  box  of  Pears  as  a  continuation  of  samples.  No.  4  is  the  Crassanne,  a  regular  and 
abundant  bearer,  thriving  only  on  the  pear  veot  The  fruit  is  smaller  than  ordinary,  owing  to 
the  prolonged  drought  from  which  we  are  suffering.  You  will  probably  judge  of  its  qualities 
for  yourself  if  they  ripen  properly,  which  it  will  generally  do,  like  the  Bartlett,  if  plucked  after 
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half  grown.  It  U  very  Juicy  and  tuioiu,  but  with  a  little  aatriogenej,  Just  about  enough  to  leaTO 
the  month  deao,  and  free  from  any  uopleasant  ta^to.  The  fruit  requiret  to  be  thimed,  as  it 
generally  teti  two  or  three  on  a  spur,  one  being  q^ite  enough  to  be  left  to  attain  a  proper  ue. 
It  it  liable  to  crack  badly  tometimet,  but  teems  perfect  though  small  this  season,  when  even  the 
Bartlett,  Louise  Bonne,  and  Grey  Doyeun^  are  very  knotty.  *  Ko.  32  was  sent  me  from  Milan 
as  the  Yerte  Longoe  PanacheOi  but  I  can  not  lee  where  it  is  "  long*'  at  all.  The  larger  samples 
are  from  a  small  tree  on  quince  root  where  I  could  thin  out  the  fniit,  while  the  smaller  ones  are 
from  a  large  tree  on  pear  root,  too  large  for  me,  without  more  trouble  than  I  was  willing  to  take, 
to  thin  ont :  both  of  the  same  age.  These  are  about  as  good  illustrstions  of  the  two  different 
plans,  thinning  and  not  thinning,  as  could  well  be  shown.  No.  101  was  sent  me  from  Paris  as 
the  Fondante  des  Chamense,  synonym,  aocordiog  to  Charles  Downing,  of  the  "Duede  Brabani.** 
I  have  only  one  tree,  which  is  on  pear  root,  and  it  did  not  begin  to  bear  very  early,  but  now 
bean  regularly  and  too  abundantly.  If  the  samples,  which  are  hardly  as  large  as  usual,  should 
ripen,  you  will  Judge  for  yourself  of  its  merits.  No.  151  is  the  Louise  Bonne  d'Avrandiesor  de 
Jersey,  with  which  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  well  acquainted.  I  will  merely  remark  that  al- 
though the  fruit  b  fuU-sised  this  season,  it  Is  knotty.  No.  179  was  sent  me  by  A.  Leroy  as  the 
Yioompte  de  Spoelberg.  I  regrafted  it  upon  an  old  pear  root,  where  it  l>earB  ezeenMy,  requir- 
ing about  nine-tenths  of  the  fruit  to  be  thinned  off  in  order  for  it  to  attain  any  decent  size. 
These  are  rather  below  the  usual  size,  and  as  I  hope  they  will  ripen  well,  they  will  speak  for 
themselves.  What  is  No.  74  ?  I  received  it  frt>m  Paris  as  the  Jalousie  de  Fontenay  Vendee, 
which  it  can  not  well  be.  It  bears  regularly  and  always  sets  too  much  fruit,  but  when  ripe,  though 
not  first  rate,  is  not  to  be  despised.  It  is  when  ripe  quite  solid,  though  not  hard  or  juicy,  but 
of  very  pleasant  flavor,  of  which  you  can  Judge  for  yourself,  as  it  will  most  probably  ripen,  not 
being  apt  to  rot  The  Beurr^  Diel  fills  the  gap  between  the  Bartletts,  White  and  Grey  Doy- 
ennes, and  these  Pears.  It  succeeds  with  me  much  better  than  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme, 
and  is  a  much  finer  fruit,  and  little,  if  any,  smaller,  bearing  much  better  upon  the  quince  root 
than  the  pear. 

I  have  filled  up  the  box  with  small  pears  instead  of  straw  or  paper,  therefore  do  not  mistake 
them  for  samples,  unless  poor  ones.  The  Henry  I  Vth  is  also  in  season,  but  so  very  small,  knot- 
ty, and  ugly  that  I  would  be  ashamed  to  let  you  see  any  of  them,  although  they  eat  tolerably 
well.  I  have  also  thrown  in  a  few  Jt^ube  berries,  which  you  vrill  find  to  grow  very  fast  in  fiivor 
if  they  reach  you  in  condition  good  enough  for  you  to  eat  them.  The  tree  is  well  worth  bein^ 
cultivated  generally  at  the  South,  being  quite  hardy  and  ornamental,  besides  furnishing  excellent 
Bee-pasture  for  about  one  month,  at  a  scant  season,  and  excellent  fruit  for  children. 

Yours  respectfully,  Robert  Chisholm. 

[The  last  lot  of  Pears  came  to  hand  in  better  condition  than  former  ones.  We  thank  yon 
very  heartily  for  the  opportunities  you  have  afforded  us  for  comparing  your  South  Carolina  fruit 
with  our  own.  Yours  have  not  suffered  by  the  comparison  thus  far ;  but  as  you  have  kindly 
proposed  to  go  through  the  season,  we  defer  summing  up  till  the  end.  The  Crassanne  were  of 
good  8tze,'juicy,  with  a  vinous  flavor,  a  little  gritty,  and  astringent  under  the  skin.  No.  32  is 
the  Yerte  Longue  Pauachie ;  we  find  that  nearly  all  Pears  assume  a  globular  shape  at  the  South. 
The  specimens  from  the  quince  were  large  and  good  ;  the  others  poor.  The  Due  de  Brabant 
was  above  our  average  size,  and  very  fine.  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  had  decayed,  which  we  re- 
gretted deeply,  as  we  had  a  great  desire  to  test  it  as  grown  South.  Yicompte  de  Spoelberg 
were  of  fair  size,  but  only  moderately  good.  No.  74  we  take  to  be  the  Spanish  Bon  Chrieten  ; 
it  is  not  the  Jalousie  de  Fontenay  Yend^e,  and  it  is  a  rather  poor  pear,  being  sweety  but  coarse 
and  without  flavor.  The  Jujube  berries  were  not  quite  dried  up.  but  were  very  pleasant.  We 
should  be  glad  to  have  you,  by  and  by,  give  us  some  remarks  on  your  soil  and  culture. — ^Ed.] 
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HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETIES. 

BROOKI.YN  Horticultural  Socibty. — Just  as  we  are  putting^  our  last  form  to  press  the 
Brooklyn  Society  is  in  the  midst  of  its  fall  exhibitioa  Their  new  room  at  Montague  Hall  is  not. 
in  some  respects,  as  good  as  their  old  one  at  the  Athensenm,  but  it  is  somewliat  larger :  the 
ceiling  is  too  low,  and  the  room  too  narrow.  We  hope  next  year  to  see  them  at  the  Academy 
of  Music.  The  President  has  been  unwearied  in  his  exertions,  and  is  rewarded  by  a  remarka- 
bly fine  exhibition.  We  have  only  time  at  present  to  notice  some  of  the  leading  features.  The 
collection  of  fruit  was  a  very  choice  one.  The  samples  of  Apples  and  Pears  from  Messrs.  Ell- 
wanger  &>  Barry,  Briggs,  Sprunt,  Gordon,  Ryan  &  Co.,  Marx,  Quin,  Field,  and  others,  were 
exceedingly  fine.  Foreign  Grapes  were  shown  in  quantity,  bunches  and  berries  both  being  large 
and  fine :  this  part  of  the  exhibition,  indeed,  was  an  advance  upon  any  thing  the  Society  lias  yet 
had.  The  season  was  too  early  to  see  a  fine  show  of  native  grapes,  the  Delaware  and  Hartford 
being  almost  the  only  two  kinds  in  condition  to  eat,  except  some  grown  under  glass,  which, 
strangely  enough,  were  put  in  competition  with  those  grown  in  the  open  air.  There  were  two 
large  fruit  baskets  admirably  arranged ;  they  would  have  been  still  better  had  they  been  smaller. 
Among  the  exhibiters  of  Grapes  were  Messrs.  Cowan,  Mullen,  Egan,  Schmeig,  Fuller,  Merrit. 

The  display  of  Pot  Plants  was  very  choice.  The  leading  feature  in  this  department  consisted 
of  variegated  leaved  plants,  such  as  Caladiums,  Begonias,  Crotons,  Marantas,  Ananassas,  etc. 
Another  striking  feature  was  a  large  number  of  Bilbergias  in  bloom,  distributed  through  the 
room  ;  and  still  another,  very  large  and  fine  specimen  of  Ferns  and  Lyoopodiums.  Here  and 
there  in  collections  might  be  seen  a  new  or  rare  plant,  which  we  can  now  only  allude  to;  bat 
we  must  not  forget  one  very  attractive  object,  a  couple  of  leaves  and  a  flower  of  the  grand  Vic- 
toria regia,  presented  by  James  Dnndas,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  cut  flowers  were  not  as  numerous  as  on  some  former  occasions,  but  they  were  quite  un- 
exceptionable, especially  the  miscellaneous  show  of  Mr.  Weir  and  Mr.  Humphrey,  the  Roses 
of  Messrs.  Dailledouze  &.  Zeller  and  M.  Donadi,  the  fine  Verbenas  of  Peter  Henderson,  the 
splendid  specimen  Dahlias  of  Mr.  Richardson  and  the  collection  of  Mr.  Veitch,  as  well  as  those 
of  Messrs.  Brenner,  Poynter,  and  others.  The  display  of  Bouquets,  Baskets,  etc.,  was  very 
pretty  and  attractive ;  we  think  the  efiect  would  have  been  enhanced  by  placing  the  circular 
table  under  the  dome.  But  our  printer  is  waiting,  and  we  can  only  say  in  conclusion  that  the 
exhibition  was  a  highly  creditable  and  successful  one,  and  will  be  remembered  with  pride. 
There  were  a  great  number  of  choice  and  beautiful  objects  in  the  room,  which  were  highly  ap- 
preciated ;  but  we  hope  the  members  will  not  impeach  our  taste  when  we  say  that  the  Presi- 
ident  of  the  Society  presented  one  of  the  loveliest  of  them  all. 

In  conclusion,  we  give  a  condensed  list  of  the  prizes. 

First  Prizes. — Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  for  best  collection  of  Pears,  $15;  for  best 
collection  of  Plums,  f5;  for  best  collection  of  Apples,  f  10.— James  Cowan,  Glen  Cove,  for 
best  6  bunches  of  Foreign  Grapes,  $10;  for  best  li  bunches  of  Foreign  Grapes,  $5;  for  best 
6  bunches  of  Native  Grapes,  2  varieties,  $4  ;  (these  were  manifestly  grown  under  glass,  and  we 
are  surprised  that  the  judges  should  have  admitted  them  to  competition  with  out-door  grapes.) 
— John  Egan,  New  Brighton,  for  best  2  bunches  of  White  Grapes,  f^ipr  best  3  bunches  of 
Native  Grapes,  $2.— Chris.  Scbmeig,  gardener  to  J.  Rogers,  Esq.,  Ibr  wif12  bunches  of  Black 
Grapes,  $4. — A.  S.  Fuller,  agent  for  Dr.  Grant,  for  best  collection  of  Native  Grapes,  $5. — 
Thomas  Sprunt,  Throgg's  Neck,  for  best  12  varieties  of  Pears,  $6.— Alexander  Gordon,  gar^ 
doner  to  E.  Hoyt,  Esq.,  Astoria,  for  best  6  varieties  of  Pears,  $3;  for  best  Orchid,  $3;  for 
best  6  Ornamental  Leaved  Plants,  $.5.— H.  Tanner,  gardener  to  J.  S.  T.  Strauahan,  Esq., 
Brooklyn,  for  best  2  dishes  of  Peaches,  $3;  for  best  dish  of  Plums,  $3.— J.  J.  Cox,  Brooklyn, 
for  best  Nectarines,  $3. — A.  M.  Huggins,  gardener  to  C.  Stanton,  Esq.,  for  best  12  Quinces, 
$2.— W.  J.  Reddy,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Packer,  Brooklyn,  for  best  dish  of  Figs,  $3;  for  best 
basket  of  Fruit.  $8. — I.  Leonard,  gardener  to  H.  A.  Perry,  Esq.,  for  best  2  Muskmelons,  $2; 
for  best  display  of  Vegetables,  $8.— Louis  Menand,  Albany,  for  best  collection  of  Plants,  $15; 
for  best  4  Plants  in  bloom,  $6;  for  best  single  specimen  Plant,  $3;  for  the  best  collection  of 
Ferns,  $5 ;  beet  labelling  of  Plants,  $3.— Geo.  Hamlyn,  gardener  to  W.  C.  Langley,  Esq.,  for 
best  single  Plant  in  bloom,  $3. — John  Humphries,  Brooklyn,  for  best  4  Achimenes,  $3. — James 
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Weir,  Ben.,  Bay  Ridge,  for  the  best  difplar  of  Cut  Flowen,  $8.— DaOledoaze  A  Zeller, 
Brooklyn,  beft  displaj  of  BoMf,  $5;  bett  12  feoMi,  $5.— Robert  Yeitcb,  New  HareD.  bett  dta- 
play  of  Dahliaa.  $b.— Andrew  Richar4ioo.  Fordham,  for  beat  18  named  Dabiias,  $4 ;  for  beat 
12  named  Dahliaa,  $3 ;  for  beat  Cut  Dabliaa,  $2.-~Peter  Henderton,  Jeney  City,  for  beat  eol- 
lectioo  of  named  Verbeoaa,  $2.— Jamet  Weir,  Jr.,  for  beat  Parlor  Bouquet,  $4;  for  beat 
basket  of  Wild  Flowera,  $3.— Walter  Park.  Brooklyn,  beat  Hand  Bouqneta,  $4.— Henry  Hud* 
ion,  Brooklyn,  beet  Floral  Dedgn. — Philip  Zeb,  gardener  to  A.  A  Low,  £«q.,  for  best  basket 
of  flowers,  $4. 

Second  PrizM.— R.  HuUen,  gardener  to  R.  H.  Winslow,  Esq.,  Weatport,  Ct.,  for  6  bunebes 
of  Foreign  Grapes,  $6 ;  for  2  bunches  of  White  Grapes,  $2.— John  £gan,  for  3  bunches  of 
Grapea,  l|3 ;  for  2  bunches  of  Black  Grapes,  $2.— Thomas  Templeton,  for  6  bunchea  of  Na- 
tive Grapes,  |2 ;  for  3  bunchea  of  Native  Grapes,  $1.— B.  O'Melta,  gardener  to  Isaac  Herrit, 
Esq.,  Hart's  Village,  for  ooUeetion  of  Native  Grapes,  $3.-— Jeremiah  Briggs,  Jamaica,  for  coL- 
lection  of  Pears,  1 10.— Alexander  Gordon,  for  12  varieties  of  Pears,  $4 ;  for  single  roecimen 
Plant  in  bloom,  $2.— G.  Marx,  Astoria,  for  6  varieties  of  Pears,  f2. — C.  J.  Ryan  &.  Co.,  Koches- 
ter,  fur  collection  of  Apples,  $6.— Wm.  Huggins,  gardener  to  C  Btanton,  Esq  ,  for  Peachea, 
$2;  for  Plums,  $2.— H.  Tanner,  for  12  Quinces,  $1.~A.  A.  Degrauw,  Jamaica,  for  2  Musk- 
melona,  $1.— Geo.  Hamlyn,  for  collection  of  Plants,  $10;  for  sinale  specimen  Plant,  $2;  for 
collection  of  Ferns,  $3;  for  labelling  of  Planta,  fd.— L.  Menand,  for6  Ornamental  Leaved 
Plants,  $3. — John  Humphreys,  for  Cut  Flowers,  $5.— M.  Donadi,  Astoria,  for  display  of  Rosea, 
$3;  for  12  varieties  of  Roses,  $3  ;  for  display  of  Dahlias,  $&.— Peter  Brunner,  Orange,  N.  J., 
for  18  named  Dahlias,  $8;  for  12  named  Dahlias.  $2.— C.  8.  Pell,  New  York  Orphan  Asylum, 
for  6  named  Dahlias,  $1.— Wm.  Poynter  &  Co.,  for  collection  of  Verbenas,  $1.  James  Weir, 
8en.,  for  Parlor  Bouquet*  $2;  for  basket  of  flowers,  $8.— Thomaa  Templeton,  for  pair  of  Hand 
Bouquets,  |3.— James  Weir,  Jr.,  for  basket  of  Wild  Flowers,  12.— Mrs.  A.  Henderson,  for  floral 
design.— Philip  Zeh,  for  basket  of  fruit,  $5. --John  McGowan,  gardener  to  H.  A.  Kent,  Esq., 
for  display  of  vegetables,  $6. 

TMrd  i'ruft.— Chevalier  A  Petit,  for  Hand  Bouquets.  $2.— Wm.  Poynter  A  Co.,  for  baaket 
of  flowers,  $2. — A.  A.  Degrauw,  for  display  of  vegetables,  $4. 


Thb  American  Pomological  Society. —The  eighth  biennial  session  of  this  Society  open- 
ed at  Philadelphia  on  the  11th  of  September,  and  continued  three  days.  The  morning  aesai^m 
was  occupied  chiefly  in  organizing,  and  appointing  a  nominating  committee.  Li  the  afternoon, 
the  President,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Esq.,  delivered  his  address,  the  principal  part  of  which  will 
be  found  elsewhere.  At  the  cloae  of  the  address  the  nominating  committee  reported,  and  the 
officers  were  elected.  PrmdaU,  M.  P.  Wilder,  of  Boston.  TrwfMrr,  T.  P.  Jamea,  of  Philadel- 
phia. SeareUtry,  Thomas  W.  Field,  of  Brooklyn,  L.  I.  We  endeavored  to  get  an  official  list  of 
the  officers  and  standing  committees,  but  failed  to  do  so. 

The  session  Just  closed  lost  some  of  its  interest  from  the  fact  that  the  UM/or  ^foural  euUwaUon 
was  not  touched,  the  Preddeot  having  recommended  that  the  duty  of  revising  this  list  should 
be  referred  to  special  and  local  committees,  to  report  at  the  next  meeting.  This  we  regard  aa 
the  most  important  step  yet  taken  by  the  Society.  If  these  committees  shall  fvuthfully  perform 
their  duties,  something  will  at  last  have  been  done  worthy  of  a  national  Pomological  Sodety. 
We  purpose  helping  these  gentlemen  a  little  by  and  by.  Their  labors  will  be  of  the  most  oner- 
oua  kind,  but  we  hope  they  will  not  flinch  from  them. 

The  discussions  which  followed  were  rambling  and  dtscurnve,  but  some  interesting  facta  were 
brought  out.     We  find  It  necessary  to  condense  our  reporter's  remarks. 

An  amendment  was  made  to  the  Constitution,  reducing  the  life-membership  fee  from  twenty 
to  ten  dollars.  The  discussions  were  then  begun,  the  first  in  order  being  the  AppU.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  list  for  general  cultivation  was  not  brought  up  at  any  time,  the  discussion 
being  confined  to  varieties  which  pronuM  wdL.  The  leading  members  having  expressed  thmr 
opinions,  the  following  were  added  to  the  list  of  apples  which  promise  well :  Summer  Sweet, 
Paradise,  Canon  Pearmain,  Fall  Wine,  Early  Joe,  Willow  Twig,  Limber  Twig,  Bonum,  Stan- 
sill,  White  Pippin,  Pryor's  Red,  Keswick  Codlin,  Rawles'  Jeanette,  Maiden's  Blush,  Pomme 
Royal,  Summer  Queen. 

The  Ouimmi  was  next  taken  up,  and  a  warm  discussion  ensued  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  the 
Cherry.    Messrs.  Wilder,  Downing,  Hovey,  Lawton,  and  others  spoke  of  it  aa  being  excesdvely 
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acid,  and  destitute  of  flavor ;  while  Messrs.  Barry,  Hooker,  Warder,  and  otliers  spoke  in  its  fa- 
Tor ;  and  it  was  finally  left  on  the  list,  to  which  were  added  the  Yersailles,  Fertile  d'Aogers, 
and  Imperial  Jaune,  a  new  French  variety. 

Slraaherrim  were  next  taken  up,  and  an  interesting  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  opinion 
was  expressed  that  a  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  foreign  varieties  ;  that  while 
those  from  England  had  almost  invariably  proved  ill  adapted  to  our  climate,  those  from  France 
and  Belgium  had,  on  the  contrary,  proved  very  promising,  as  instances  of  which  the  Triomphe 
de  Gand  and  others  were  mentioned.  The  Triomphe  de  Oand  was  spoken  well  of  by  every 
body,  and  this  and  Jenny  Lind  were  added  to  the  list. 

Raspberries  were  next  in  order.    The  Allen,  after  a  wwm  discussion,  was  placed  on  the  list  of 
r^'ected  fruU.    The  Belle  de  Fontenay  was  placed  on  the  list  which  promUes  loell,  and  the  Hornet 
was  well  spoken  of.  llie  Purple  Cane  or  American  Bed  was  highly  commended  by  Mr.  Downing. 
Gooubariea.    The  Downing  was  added  to  the  list. 

BhMerries  were  brought  up,  several  new  kinds  spoken  of,  such  as  the  Grape,  Parsley-leaved, 
etc.,  but  none  added  to  the  list. 

Orij^,  This  subject  proved  the  most  ioteresting  brought  before  the  Society.  The  Taylor 
and  Maxatawny  were  added  to  the  list.  The  Clara  was  thought  too  tender  for  out-door  culture. 
The  To  Kalon  was  said  to  mildew  and  rot  badly  in  some  localities,  but  was  thought  good  when 
perfect.  The  Clinton  was  spoken  well  of  by  Messrs.  Hooker  and  Prince,  but  others  seemed  to 
think  little  of  it.  Pauline  was  recommended  by  several  Southern  members  as  a  fine  grape.  The 
Massachusetts  White  met  with  little  favor  from  any  body.  Allen's  Hybrid  was  spoken  of  by 
several,  and  the  merits  of  the  Anna,  Ontario,  Rogers'  Seedlings,  and  others  were  freely  discussed. 
The  Delaware  met  with  encomiums,  more  or  less  warm,  an  all  hands. 

On  Grape-culture  a  great  variety  of  opinions  were  expressed,  each  man  seeming  to  have  a  sys- 
tem of  his  own.  On  some  points,  however,  there  was  much  unanimity,  and  some  interesting 
particulars  were  elicited  in  regard  to  trenching,  manuring,  etc. 

Pear-adture,  however,  brought  out  a  greater  variety  of  opinions  than  any  other  subject ;  some 
of  them,  indeed,  curious  enough.  One  gentleman  thought  moisture  had  more  to  do  with  the 
growth  of  plants  than  manure,  the  impression  being  that  manure  was  of  no  consequence  where 
moisture  was  abundant.  Our  reporter  may  have  failed  to  catch  his  idea.  Dr.  Boynton  gave 
some  lengthened  remarks  on  his  mode  of  using  manures  for  the  pear,  including  a  number  of 
salts,  by  the  use  of  which  he  claimed  to  have  given  his  pears  a  high  color  and  glossy  appearance. 
The  Treasurer  reported  a  balance  on  hand  in  1858,  $258.94 ;  received  September,  1860,  $357 ; 
the  total  amount  of  expenditures  $418.30 ;  leaving  a  balance  of  $197.64  in  the  treasury. 

The  Standing  Committees  were  announced  by  the  Chair,  which  we  shall  publish  as  soon  as 
we  can  get  them.    Boston  was  selected  as  the  place  for  holding  the  next  meeting. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed :  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  are  tendered 
to  Mr.  T.  P.  James,  Mr.  J.  C.Mttchel,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Saunders,  the  •committee  of  arrangements 
for  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  for  the  excellent  accommodations  and  polite  attention  which  its 
members  have  enjoyed. 
The  exhibition  of  fruit  was  very  fine ;  we  annex  a  list  of  the  chief  exhibitors : 
From  Massachusetts — 150  varieties  of  Pears  from  the  President,  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder— Ho- 
vey  &  Co.,  Boston,  25  kinds  of  Pears—G.  &  Ide,  Springfield,  21  var.  Pears— B.  K.  Bliss,  do., 
5  var.  Pe*rs.  , 

From  Connecticut— Specimens  Delaware  Grape  from  Wm.  Perry  &  Son,  Bridgeport. 
From  New  York— Frost  &  Co.,  Rochester,  20  var.  Pears  and  Grapes— EUwanger  A  Barry, 
do.,  233  var.  Pears,  80  of  Apples,  and  50  Plums— Dr.  Boynton,  Syracuse,  55  var.  Pears— Thos. 
W.  Field,  Brooklyn,  a  branch  of  the  Flemish  Beauty  Pear,  22  inches  long,  on  which  were  24 
Urge  sized  and  beautiful  Pears— Trailing  Blackberries,  from  Wm.  Lawton,  New  Rochelle— H. 
C.  f'reeman,  Astoria,  fine  specimens  of  the  Delaware  Grape. 

From  New  Jersey— From  Wm.  Reid,  Elizabeth,  26  var.  of  Pears  and  6  of  Grapes— John 
Chambers,  Burlington,  112  var.  Pears — Wm.  Parry,  Cinnaminson,  22  var.  Pears,  22  of  Apple 
and  a  variety  of  Quinces,  Peaches,  and  cultivated  Cranberries. 
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From  PenDtflvania^Ellwood  Hiomaa,  Moot.  Co. ,  large  •pecimem  of  Applet  and  Pe 
Iiaac  Baxter,  Philadelphia,  30  var.  Pear»— W.  W.  Keer,  do..  Bartlctt  and  Seckel  Pear»-T. 
A.  Attennaa,  do.,  12  var.  Pean  and  Grapes— Haines  and  Hacker,  Cheltenham,  20  var.  Pear* 
and  Grapes — ^Dr.  Eshelman,  Chester  Co.,  a  variety  of  Pears  and  Apples-— J  L.  Daiiingtoo  Sl 
Co.,  West  Chester,  a  displaj  of  well  crown  Grapes,  as  also  J.  Batter  of  the  same  plaee — S.  W. 
Noble,  22  Tar.  Apples.  An  attractiYe  feature  of  the  exhibition  were  the  dwarf  Peach  and  Plum 
trees,  laden  with  delicious  fruit,  grown  in  the  orchard  house  of  Wm.  Saunders,  Philadelphia. 

From  Virginia — 22  yar.  Pears  and  25  of  Apples,  from  H.  R.  Roby,  Petersburg— Franklin 
Davis,  Hsunton,  75  var.  Applet— Oliver  Taylor,  YaTdleyrille.  18  var.  Grapes  and  Apples. 

From  North  Carolina — 1 1  var.  Apples  and  Pean,  and  Scuppemong  Grapes,  from  Walter  L*. 
Steele. 

From  Michigan— 120  var.  Apples,  20  of  Pears,  and  some  fine  Cherries. 

From  Illinoi»~80  var.  Apples  from  J.  H.  Stewart,  Quiney. 

Mr.  Cram,  of  Monnt  Joy,  exhibited  the  Maxatswny  Grape;  not  ripe,  however.  Mr.  Beni* 
son,  agent  for  Mr.  Mace,  of  Newburgh,  exhibited  fine  Delaware  and  Concord  Grapes.  Mr. 
Campbell,  of  Delaware,  Ohio,  exhibited  the  Delaware  in  great  perfection.  Mr.  Goodwin  ex- 
hibited the  Creveling,  a  new  early  jRrape.  Dr.  Houffhion  exhibited  a  couple  of  canes  in  fruit, 
grown  on  Mr.  Bright's  plan.  Mr.  Spangler  exhibited  a  seedling  grape  without  a  name.  There 
were  also  a  number  of  other  exhibiters. 


Progressive  Gardener's  Society. —This  Society  still  continues  its  interesting  discus- 
sions, for  a  copy  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Secretary,  B.  Robinson  Scott,  who  will  please 
accept  our  thanks. 

( Continued  from  page  456.) 

I  will  now  tell  you  how  I  have  seen  manures  composted  in  Edinburgb,  when  I  was  a  lad. 
A  man  had  a  large  yard  back  of  the  castle,  with  a  canal  through  it,  divided  into  three  compart- 
ments by  sluices ;  the  ndes  was  stone-walled  and  flag-bottomed  ;  alongside  the  yard  were 
slaughter-houses,  tanneries,  and  carrier  shops ;  the  ofFal  and  washing  of  these  places  were  thrown 
into  the  canal  and  mixed  with  stable  manure  hauled  from  the  city,  and  after  lying  a  fortnight, 
being  flooded  all  that  time,  the  liquid  was  let  off  into  another  compartment,  and  the  manure 
thrown  out  into  a  heap,  well  mixed,  and  after  becoming  well  fermented  it  was  made  into  heaps 
a  yard  high,  and  as  long  and  broad  as  was  engaged  for.  It  was  always  bespoken  before  it  was 
made  up,  and  sold  by  the  square  yard.  The  great  quantity  of  tan-bark  among  it  neutralized  the 
bad  effluvia  ;  it  produced  heavy  crops  of  all  kinds.  An  after  compost  was  made  bj  farmers 
near  the  city,  who  paid  a  high  price  for  the  contents  of  the  water  closets.  The  night  soil  was 
collected  and  emptied  nightly,  and  hauled  out  to  the  farms,  and  put  into  large  basins  made  with 
road  earth  ;  a  single  horse  load  of  coal  ashes  from  the  city  was  put  above  a  double  horse  load 
of  manure  as  a  deodorizer.  After  the  basins  were  full  they  stood  so  a  month  ;  then  the  road 
earth  forming  the  sides  was  cut  up  fine  and  thrown  on  top,  and  the  whole  turned  over  and  mix- 
ed, and  in  a  fortnight  more  it  was  applied  to  the  land,  and  made  early  and  heavy  crops.  Another 
compost  was  made  with  the  roots  of  perennial  weeds  gathered  off  the  field  after  being  plowed 
and  harrowed,  and  cleanings  of  ditches  mixed  with  stone  lime  ;  the  slacking  of  the  lime  burned 
the  whole  into  a  mould,  and  after  being  turned  and  well  mixed,  it  was  hauled  out  and  spread 
upon  the  lands,  and  produced  good  crops.  Sometimes  a  heap  would  have  three  hundred  cart 
loads.  Another  compost  was  made  with  road  earth,  lime,  and  tan-bark,  turned  and  well  mixed 
twice,  and  never  used  until  a  year  old  :  it  made  good  crops. 

LiqM  Manurea  are  the  essence  of  the  solid  manures,  generally  speaking  ;  they  give  more  im- 
mediate effect  to  plants  and  are  well  suited  for  pot-culture,  and  I  think  that  they  are  better  for 
woody  plants  Ihan  solid  mannres,  and  they  can  only  be  taken  up  by  them  in  that  form ;  they  in- 
corporate at  once  with  the  ami.  Fruit-trees,  gooseberries,  cnrrants,  raspberries,  are  parttcnlarly 
benefited  by  them,  but  they  should  be  applied  immediately  after  rains  during  hot  weather,  or 
be  very  weak.  I  think  that  they  do  moat  good  if  applied  in  winter  or  spring.  The  liquid  of  the 
barn-yard  is  perhaps  the  best.  Soapsuds  appeara  to  be  of  a  burning  nature,  as  it  hardens  the 
soil  very  much  in  hot  weather. 

W.  Saunders. — We  are  indebted  to  the  member  for  his  very  full  and  interesting  informa- 
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tion,  embracing  the  experieoee  of  a  lifetime.  Ab  to  charcoal,  I  wonld  Bay  that  it  has  little  or  no 
manurial  property,  but  its  value  is  bb  an  absorbent  We  are  told  that  it  absorbs  ninety  times 
its  weight  of  water,  but  no  information  is  given  as  to  the  description  of  wood,  on  which  much  de- 
pends. The  influence  of  manures  on  the  physical  texture  of  the  soil  is  a  very  important  topic  ; 
indeed,  too  little  attention  is  given  to  the  subject.  In  many  soils  the  best  manure  is  compara- 
tively of  little  value.  If  air,  the  natural  agent,  is  excluded  by  superfluous  water,  the  manure 
will  be  worthless  or  inactive.  The  question  of  the  value  of  all  manures  must  depend  on  various 
circumstances,  and  those  doubtless  account  for  the  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  applica- 
tion of  manure  to  the  surface,  or  its  immediate  covering  in  the  soil. 

Prof.  Stephens.— If  I  understand  the  question  raised  by  the  last  speaker,  I  do  not  disagree 
materially  with  him  as  to  the  propriety  of  manuring  on  the  surface  with  long  stable  litter — ^that 
is,  covering  it  a  few  inches.  Such  manure  benefits  heavy  soils  by  its  decomposition,  but  in  the 
case  of  light  soils  this  would  be  unnecessary.  With  proper  management  little  loss  need  result 
from  stirfiice  manuring.  Manure  which  is  fully  decomposed,  must  lose  some  of  its  valuable  ele- 
ments which  are  already  in  a  condition  to  be  of  immediate  use  to  the  roots  of  plants.  By  plow- 
ing in  long  manure  in  the  fall,  leaving  it  to  decompose  till  spring,  it  will  then  be  available.  I 
can  not  see  the  sense  of  what  is  termed  surface-manuring ;  that  is,  spreading  it  on  the  surface 
where  it  is  fully  exposed.  True,  the  gases  in  part  are  absorbed  by  the  soil,  yet  much  of 
the  volatile  matter  is  lost  and  much  washed  down  by  the  rains.  These  matters  are,  however, 
brought  up  again  by  capillary  attraction.  With  reference  to  the  dark  liquid,  resulting  from 
peat  or  muck  lands,  that  contains  tUmic  as  well  as  c^Hxrimie  acids,  and  these  are  in  a  measure 
injurious  to  plants.  These  may  be  neutralized  by  an  alkali,  or  they  may  be  corrected  by  treat- 
ing with  lime. 

Dr.  George  P.  Norris  had  some  experience  in  the  application  of  manure  ;  he  had  al- 
ways thought  it  better  to  plow  it  in  than  spread  it  on  the  surface.  One  objection  he  saw  in 
fall  plowing  of  manure,  that  in  the  spring,  when  required  by  the  plants*  the  best  part  was  gone. 
The  nearer  the  food  was  to  the  top,  where  the  roots  of  the  young  plant  are,  the  better.  Top- 
dressing  in  fall  and  plowing  in  the  spring,  appeared  to  him  the  proper  method  with  regard  to 
the  absolute  propriety  of  this  practice  of  surface-manuring  ;  one  thing  was  clear,  that  one  or 
the  other  method  was  the  right  one,  and  we  should  not  rest  satisfied  until  this  had  been  clearly 
ascertiuned. 

C.  H.  Miller. — ^I  can  scarcely  reconcile  myself  to  the  common  practice  of  plowing  in  the 
manure  to  the  depth  that  our  farmers  generally  do.  This  course  he  had  heard  advocated  for 
the  past  twenty  years  ;  he  was  now  a  believer  in  surface-manuring.  It  prevents  the  surfaces 
from  baking,  which  is  a  great  benefit  The  result  which  follows  from  the  top^ressing  of  grass 
lands  is  sufficient  proof  of  its  utility ;  by  this  means  clover  is  produced  where  it  never  grew  be- 
fore. Surface-manuring  he  considered  the  best,  as  the  manurial  properties  were  not  placed  too 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  plants. 

James  Jokes.  —Had  found  that  stable  manure,  applied  in  this  way,  encouraged  the  hlaek 
fiy^  which  devoured  all  the  crops  of  turnips  and  cabbsge.  By  plowing  in  the  manure  to  a  proper 
depth,  it  snfiiced  for  two  crops,  as  he  found  the  ground  sufficiently  rich  for  two  crops  in  suc- 
cession, in  some  instances. 

The  Eighth  stated  meeting  of  the  above  Society  wss  held  on  the  11th  of  June,  at  Bniid'a 
Hall,  south-east  comer  of  Thirteenth  and  Market  streets,  Philadelphia.  William  Sausders, 
Premdent,  in  the  chair. 

It  was  announced  to  be  one  of  the  objects  of  this  Society  to  afford*  its  members-  means  of 
reading  the  current  periodicals  connected  with  their  bunness,  and  a  library  would  be  one  of  its 
ultimate  features ;  towards  the  promotion  of  this,  donations  of  books  and  papers  are  solicited  from 
those  favorable  to  our  purpose ;  and  such  serials  and  books  as  may  be  spared  will  be  gratefully 
accepted  and  acknowledged.    Mr.  John  Pollock,  gardener  to  James  Dundas,  Esq.,  Broad  and 
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Walmt  strMtti  Wm  appointed  Librarian,  and  aaj  donatimi  intnwtcd  to  hit  eare  will  be  aalelj 
deponted.  The  regular  stated  meetings  are  held  on  the  second  Monday  of  eaeh  month,  so  that 
special  notices  will  in  future  be  dispensed  with.  After  the  tniiaaction  of  other  preliminary 
business  the  following  named  members  were  elected  i  Robert  P.  Haines,  Cheltenham :  James 
Keeoan,  Qermantown?  Charles  Greenwood,  Falls  of  8chuylkiU.  K.  B«  Should  anj  member  be 
misreported,  he  will  please  notify  the  Secretary,  who  is  akme  responsible. 

MiLDBW.— The  subject  of  MildeWp  proposed  by  Mr.  Grassie,  V.  P.,  was  then  taken  op,  by 
the  reading  of  the  following  Essay : 

Mildew,  whether  on  the  Tine,  the  stems  of  wheati  the  leaTfls  of  the  chrysanthemum,  goose- 
berry, pea,  rote,  or  peach,  Is  the  result  of  parasitic  fungi,  the  roots  of  which  penetrate  the  epi- 
dermis, rob  the  plant  of  its  juices,  and  interrupt  its  respiration.  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
every  species  of  plant  has  its  own  peculiar  forms  of  vegetation  and  animal  parasitea  Although 
the  aame  species  may  not  unfrequently  be  found  on  different  plants,  in  general  they  are  found 
in  greater  abundance  on  the  plants  to  which  they  appear  to  have  some  affinity.  Thus  we  have 
the  mildew  on  the  peach,  the  Tine,  pea,  berberry,  Ac.;  named  and  known  as  such.  This  much 
is  admitted,  but  what  we  want  to  ascertain  is  the  cause  of  ita  origin.  Here  we  find  a  divernty 
of  opinion,  and,  I  may  add,  will  likely  continue  to  do  so,  as  on  all  such  subjects. 

There  are  three  or  four  opinions  more  prominent  than  the  rest,  and  worthy  of  our  practical 
investigation ;  it  shall  therefore  be  my  object  to  present  those  views  (as  understood  by  me)  to 
the  membera,  and  learn  their  experience  with  regard  to  them. 

First,  we  may  take  the  President's  theory  of  it,  in  which  some  of  the  most  practically  ob< 
serving  men  In  this  country  and  Europe  coincide.  At  a  former  meeting  he  gave  us  the  result 
of  his  practical  observation,  that  plants  by  nature  or  habit,  oatires  of  a  moist  climate,  intro- 
duced into  a  dryer  atmosphere,  are  victims  to  mildew ;  that  dry  air,  as  stated  in  the  Theory 
of  Horticulture,  acting  on  the  surface  of  tender  vegetable  tissue,  was  favorable  to  its  develop- 
ment, mentioning  the  lilac  and  hawthorn  as  examples.  It  is  a  well-known  Act,  that  in  dry 
seasons  we  have  more  mildew  than  in  moist;  and  I  have  no  doubt  all  of  you  who  have  had  ex- 
perience with  the  peach-tree  on  walls,  in  Europe,  have  observed  that  those  trees  that  got 
copious  syringings  were  not  troubled  with  mildew.  In  comparison  with  those  that  were  left  to 
themselves.  We  had  two  or  three  dry,  warm  days  this  season,  in  April;  with  me,  English 
gooseberries,  where  most  exposed,  were  all  mildewed ;  those  in  a  more  moist  and  shaded  pontioo 
partially  escaping.  Again,  in  sowing  peas  for  fall  use,  if  they  get  good,  copious  waterings,  they 
are  never  much  affected  with  mildew,  and  all  know  that  in  a  dry  &11  turnips  are  apt  to  mildew. 

The  Second  Theory  is  quite  the  opposite  of  the  first.  It  sqpposos  mildew  to  be  produced  hj 
too  much  moisture ;  that  is,  the  leaves  absorb  an  excess  of  moisture  from  the  atmosphere ;  the 
soil  is  too  dry  for  a  comparison  with  the  air ;  that  if  damp  and  cold  weather  succeed  that  which 
has  been  warm  and  bright,  without  a  good  foil  of  rain,  we  are  sure  to  have  mildew ;  an  iig un- 
cus absorption  of  moisture  by  the  leaves  and  stems  of  the  plants  takes  place,  the  ascent  of  the 
true  sap  b  retarded,  a  retrograde  motion  of  the  fluids  is  produced,  and  the  plant  becomes  the 
food  of  fungi.    I  may  add  that  this  theory  has  been  very  generally  accepted  as  the  true  one. 

The  Third  Theory  is,  that  fungi  are  communicated  to  the  plants  from  the  soil,  and  develc9)ed 
within  the  tissue,  and  that  they  afterwards  make  their  way  through  the  stomata ;  that  eveiy 
speciroen  emits  annually  myriads  of  minute  seeds,  (sponiles,)  and  these  are  wafted  through  the 
atr.  They  may  remain  dormant  until  a  convenient  season,  then  vegetate  and  reproduce  spo- 
rules ;  that  they  have  likewise  the  power  of  spreading  by  throwing  out  oilsets«£rom  the  roots, 
so  that  they  are  never  absent  from  the  soil,  but  at  one  period  or  other  are  to  be  found  on  the 
plants  subject  to  their  attacks. 

The  Fomrih  Theory  is,  that  mildew  is  caused  by  the  distempered  juices  of  plants,  and  no  one 
ever  saw  mildew  upon  the  leaves  of  a  heslthy,  vigorous  plant;  in  short,  is  not  so  much  in  the 
atmosphere,  either  wet  or  dry,  although  it  originates  on  the  surface  of  plants,  but  that  the  tissue 
of  the  subject  has  always  been,  previous  to  being  attacked,  in  a  diseased  state.    I  have  never 
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fimnd  mildew  attack  any  grape-TineB  under  my  charge  but  once,  some  three  years  ago,  and 
then  slightly ;  it  was  on  the  Tariety  called  White  Nice ;  the  previous  fall  the  wood  had  not  been 
well  ripened ;  the  next  spring  it  bled  considerably ;  the  wood  produced  was  unhealthy,  watery, 
and  spongy,  hence  a  fit  subject  for  mildew.  We  have  several  cures,  in  the  way  of  sulphur, 
nitre,  common  salt,  the  fumes  of  black  sulphur,  hydro- sulphate  of  lime,  &o.  But  prevention  is 
always  preferable  to  curative  operations,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  vines  are  kept  in  due 
vigor,  well  drained,  the  border  protected  against  excesses  of  either  moisture  or  dryness,  and 
the  leaves  protected  from  sudden  atmospheric  changes,  they  will  never  be  visited  by  mildew. 
For  those  who  may  require  a  cure,  I  may  mention  that  I  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  cover 
the  bunch  and  leaves  of  the  grape  with  sulphur ;  only  simply  spreading  it  about  is  generally 
effective.  Hydro-sulphate  of  lime  is  made  of  equal  parts  of  quick>lime  and  sulphur,  one  pound 
of  each  to  five  pints  of  water,  boiled  for  ten  minutes ;  to  this  add  one  hundred  parts  more 
water;  let  it  clear,  and  syringe  with  it.  Common  salt  for  roses,  peas,  and  similar  out- door  crops, 
two  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  water ;  of  nitre,  one  ounce  to  the  gallon  ;  with  this  syringe  the 
plants. 

After  the  Essay  had  been  read,  quite  a  discursive  debate  took  place,  which  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  give  in  detail.  From  the  points  elicited,  it  msy  be  deduced,  that  quite  a  difference 
of  opinion  was  maintained  among  the  membera  present.  Of  the  fou^  theories  set  forth  in  the 
essay,  it  appeare  two  only  were  held  by  the  speaken.  The  essayist,  while  he  did  not  adopt 
either  of  them,  still  appeared  to  agree  with  that  which  attributes  mildew  to  a  dry  atmosphere. 

William  Saunders  thought  the  principal  object  with  us  should  be,  not  so  much  to  discover 
the  cause  of  the  disease,  as  to  point  out  a  remedy  by  which  its  evils  might  be  avoided.  We 
have  little  to  do  with  the  scientific  questions  involved ;  our  object  should  be  to  secure  our  crop 
of  fruit  What  is  it  to  us  whether  mildew  does  or  does  not  exist  in  the  leaf  in  an  undeveloped 
state,  if  we  save  the  crop  7  and  this,  I  hold,  can  be  done  by  care,  and  attention  to  ventilation, 
&c.  It  is  also  my  opinion  that  mildew  can  not  attack  a  leaf  or  plant  till  decomposition  is  first 
going  on  in  the  tissues  of  the  plant.  Much  might  be  said  and  conjectured  as  to  the  causes ; 
what  we  want  is,  facts.    I  place  no  importance  on  authorities  quoted  here. 

James  Eadie  could  not  admit  that  mildew  only  attacked  plants  already  partly  decomposed  ; 
his  observations  had  led  him  to  different  conclusions.  He  had  detected  mildew  where  there 
was  no  previous  decomposition. 

William  Saunders. — Damp  had  been  adduced  as  the  cause  of  mildew,  but  I  can  not  agree 
with  this  conclusion.  It  has  been  asked,  how  shall  we  prevent  mildew  in  graperies  ?  I  say,  by 
admitting  little  air,  and  no  idr  below.  If  mildew  be  caused  by  damp,  how  do  we  account  for 
the  absence  of  mildew  on  the  gooseberry  in  the  moist  climate  of  Scotland.  I  may  also  mention 
that,  while  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  we  had  a  very  damp  season  in  1850,  and  there  that  year  I 
had  fine  gooseberries,  free  from  mildew.  The  lilac  here  is  not  affected  in  wet  seasons  as  it  is  in 
dry ;  and  the  hawthorn— what  destroys  the  hawthorn  in  this  climate,  but  our  dry,  hot  summers  T 
There  is  nothing  scientific  about  this  matter;  if  we  can  prevent  this  dry,  arid  air,  we  can  rem- 
edy all  this.  All  the  remedies  applied  have  acted  by  producing  this  result :  for  instance,  salt 
hay  is  used  to  mulch  the  gooseberry,  and,  by  preserving  moisture,  prevents  the  mildew.  The 
mildew  on  bread  has  been  spoken  of  as  an  example  that  damp  produces  these  fungi ;  but  bread- 
mildew  is  not  vine-mildew ;  the  idea  of  mildew  seems  to  be  associated  with  the  idea  of  damp- 
ness, but  these  various  forms  are  various  species  of  fiingL  We  are  told  by  Lindley,  in  his  The- 
ory of  Horticulture,  that  dry  air,  acting  on  tender  vegetable  tissue,  will  produce  disease.  We 
may  set  aside  the  scientific  part  of  the  question  entirely,  and  arrive  at  a  proper  conclusion.  If 
plants  are  kept  in  a  house,  in  a  nice,  moist,  growing  atmosphere,  they  will  never  mildew.  As 
to  European  forms  of  mildew,  they  are  not  identical  with  oun.  Grapes  are  not  mildewed  in 
England  or  Scotland,  and  the  plants  that  are  generally  subject  to  mildew  are  natives  of  a  coun- 
try with  a  more  humid  atmosphere  than  oun. 
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Dr.  McClure.— Bat  does  not  mildew  oocar  iDdepeodeot  of  ill  these  cireamstanoes,  m  laid 
down  in  the  case  of  the  gooiebenyf  And  are  not  peculiar  circamatancea  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  inquiry  ! 

James  EADiB.~Can  not  subscribe  to  this  dry  air  theory ;  have  found  roses  attacked  witli 
mildew  in  very  damp  houses  ;  in  &ot,  the  damp  appeared  to  be  the  direct  cause  of  their  bdiig 
mildewed.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  we  should  understand  by  a  nice,  moist,  growing  atmo»* 
phere.  I  hare  experienced  mildew  in  what  I  would  condder  Just  such  eireamstancea.  It  haa 
been  stated  that  mildew  will  not  occur  if  air  is  moist  and  currents  of  air  avoided,  but  this  ia  not 
the  fact ;  the  disease  is  there ;  it  requires  some  warm,  sunny  days  to  make  it  obvious  on  the 
surface  of  the  leaves.  The  mildew  is  established  during  the  dark,  cloudy  days,  and,  after  nm- 
turing,  rises  to  the  surface,  when  it  is  seen  for  the  first  time  to  the  eye ;  but  carsful  examina- 
tion of  the  leaves  will  prove  its  existence  previously ;  it  is  shown  in  discolored  blotches,  which 
exposure  to  the  sun  will  turn  brown.  When  the  grape-mildew  is  fully  developed,  presenting 
its  peculiar  white,  downy  appearance,  it  can  be  washed  off  with  the  syringe,  but  the  disease  ia 
not  washed  out  of  the  leaf.  There  is  not  a  single  fungus  in  existence  that  will  develop  in  a 
dry,  warm  atmosphere. 

William  Saunders. — How  is  it  then,  that  they  are  more  prevalent  in  dry  weather  ? 

James  Eadie.— Dry  weather,  immediately  after  dull,  cloudy  weather;  and  I  would  ask  Mr. 
Grassie  if  his  gooseberries  did  not  mildew  in  dry  weather  $meteeding  very  dull,  damp  weather  T 
Why  is  it  that  if  mildew  is  worse  in  dryest  atmosphere,  that  in  Syria,  of  which  the  grape  is  a 
native,  it  is  unknown  f  and  how  is  the  potato  disease  to  be  accounted  for,  attacking  a  Peruvian 
plant,  which  was  never  subject  to  btHr^fUMf  or  potato-murrain,  in  its  native  soil,  hi  the  damp  cli- 
mate of  Ireland  and  England?  How  is  it  that  the  vine^isease  is  prevalent  only  in  the  low 
countries  of  Europe,  and  not  in  the  high  districts  ?  Sulphur  and  lime  are  appUed  because  of 
their  effects  in  drying  up  the  fungus. 

William  8a on ders.— Another  fact  may  be  quoted,  in  relation  to  the  Yirgalieu,  or  butter- 
pear.  This  is  rendered  worthless  in  low  grounds  by  cracking  and  spotting.  In  city  yards  it 
is  generally  exempt.  This  is  owing,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  protection  of  the  trees  by  the  walls 
and  houses,  so  that  dry  currents  are  prevented. 

C.  H.  Miller.— Has  not  had  much  experience  with  mildew  this  season,  in-doors;  has 
observed  it  out-doors  more.  Avoid  cold  currents ;  mildew  occurs  most  in  ungenial  weather, 
causing  a  check  or  stagnation  to  vegetation ;  attacks  diseased,  sickly  plants  more  than  those  of 
luxuriant  growth.  Has  had  no  mildew  on  roses  ;  keeps  them  in  an  airy  yet  moist  temperature ; 
thinks  them  more  liable  in  dry  than  in  damp  weather.  With  graperies  I  allow  no  front  air,  till 
time  to  ripen  off  crop ;  am  not  an  advocate  for  much  air  for  grapes,  and  this  at  top.  With 
proper  precaution  there  is  no  fear  of  mildew.  Thinks,  on  potatoes,  it  occurs  in  wet  weather, 
and  in  dry,  hot  days,  after  damp  weather.  Seeds  of  fungus  seem  to  grow  in  damp,  and  are 
matured  in  dry  atmosphere.    This  is  not  very  clear,  however. 

James  Eadie. — ^Tfae  last  speaker  observed  that  the  strong-growing  varieties  of  roses  are 
more  liable  to  attack  than  others.  This  is  only  the  case  in  some  instances.  La  Rnrnt^  Giant  </ 
the  Battle,  and  Keine  dei  FleurSf  all  of  them  strong  growers,  can  not  be  kept  free  from  it ;  while 
weak,  slender-wooded  trees  are  quite  free  with  me.  Nor  can  I  concur  in  the  idea  that  currents 
of  air  tend  to  produce  it.  All  fungi  are  propagated  and  developed  pretty  much  under  the  same 
conditions.  Now,  take  the  mushroom-house  as  an  example :  who  would  think  of  starting  his 
mushroom-spawn  in  a  current  of  air?  Do  not  we  keep  our  mushroom-bed  as  close  as  possible, 
exempt  from  any  change  of  temperature  ?  If  the  air  is  kept  dry,  the  fungus  will  not  soon 
spread,  while  if  kept  close  it  will  run  before  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  worse  in  the  hot,  dry 
days  which  succeed  damp  weather ;  then  the  fungus  is  dried  in  the  sun,  and  becomes  visible ; 
in  the  damp  weather  it  was  growing  and  extending  rapidly  over  the  plant  unobserved. 
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C.  H.  Miller. — It  ia  not  injurious  in  dninp  weather. 

R.  R.  Scott.— There  are  many  topics  connected  with  this  subject  to  which  I  should  feel 
disposed  to  advert,  did  time  permit ;  but,  limited  as  we  are,  I  ooald  not  do  justice  to  thera.  I 
shall  therefore  only  remark,  that  there  seems  little  appearance  of  any  unanimity  of  sentiment 
here.  I  think  it  is  an  error  to  come  here  with  a  preconceived  idea  or  theory,  determined  to 
abide  by  it,  and  so  force  facts  as  to  make  them  accord  with  it  In  fact,  no  single  theory,  nor 
any  of  those  laid  down,  will  serve  to  satisfy  the  requirements  in  the  various  forms  of  parasitic 
fungi,  and  the  destruction  by  them  of  plants,  fruits,  and  grains.  The  causes  that  will  account 
for  the  vine  mildew  will  fail  to  explain  the  pear  fungus,  or  disease  in  the  apple,  pea,  or  goose- 
berry. The  circumstances  under  which  these  various  forms  of  organized  life  are  propagated 
and  developed  are  different,  though  the  nature  of  their  growth  is  similar.  There  are  many 
various  forms  of  them,  many  entirely  distinct  in  their  operation.  As  to  the  cracking  of  the 
pear,  one  of  the  most  conclusive  evidences  of  this  is  the  fact,  that  until  all  the  various  theories 
were  exhausted  and  disproved  by  a  variety  of  circumstances,  the  freedom  of  the  fFhite  Doj/ennS 
from  crackinf^,  in  city  yards,  first  led  to  the  acceptance,  in  this  country,  of  the  statement  jnade 
years  ago  by  Berkeley,  that  this  was  caused  by  a  parasitic  fungus.  The  truth  was  rejected  as 
long  aa  possible,  but  in  no  other  way  could  this  fact  be  accounted  for,  that  the  fruit  was  exempt 
in  cities,  where  the  trees  were  not  subject  to  the  fungus  floating  in  the  atmosphere.  While  I  see 
no  probability  of  agreement  of  opinion,  I  believe  I  can  see  my  wnj  somewhat  more  clear  through 
the  arguments  adduced,  and  this  is  at  least  a  benefit.  Much  of  the  information  possessed  by 
gardeners,  on  this  and  similar  subjects,  must  be  firom  reading  and  study,  not  alone  from  personal 
research ;  time  and  means  do  not  permit  them  to  investigate  scientifically  in  many  branches ; 
therefore  they  must,  if  they  search  at  all,  accept  the  opinions  of  those  in  whom  they  think  they 
ean  place  confidence.  This,  I  admit,  has  been  my  own  course.  The  information  on  crypto- 
gamic  botany  I  have  gathered,  has  been  from  the  researches  of  others  chiefly,  with  such  obser- 
vations in  the  nursery  and  garden  as  I  could  make ;  much,  however,  can  be  learned  in  this 
way,  and  I  do  not  think  it  right  here  to  ignore  all  greater  authorities,  and  confine  us  to  our  own 
observations  in  questions  of  this  nature.  With  respect  to  several  arguments  use^l  in  the  course 
of  the  remarks  this  evening,  I  have  something  to  say.  I  can  not  believe  that  parasitic  fungi  only 
occur  on  diseased  tissue ;  nor  that  a  dry,  arid  atmosphere  is  congenial  or  favorable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  their  minute  tpores  or  myceUa.  I  believe,  from  all  that  I  have  seen  and  learned, 
that  moisture,  at  least  in  their  nascent  state,  is  the  desirable  and  essential  condition,  generally ; 
there  are  exceptions :  that  after  the  fungus  has  been  developed  and  extended  through  the  tissue, 
that  it  matures,  throws  up  its/rut^  spores,  is  then  visible ;  and  if  a  hot  sun  succeeds,  and  acts  on 
it,  will  become  brown,  and  the  tissue  of  the  leaf  will  be  destroyed.  Wo  should  not  confine  our- 
selves to  one  or  two  forms,  but  reason  from  a  full  knowledge  of  facts. 

Walter  Elder. — ^The  questions  to  be  answered  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  so  far  as 
I  understand  it,  are :  What  is  Mildew?  Whence  does  it  comet  Where  is  it  found?  And 
how  can  we  guard  against  it  ? 

1st  There  is  a  diversity  of  opinions  as  to  what  mildew  is ;  some  assert  that  it  is  a  parasitic 
fungus ;  a  genus  of  plants  of  many  species,  which  bear  fruit  and  propagate  themselves  by  seeds. 
And  this  answers  the  first  two  questions. 

3d.  Where  is  it  found  ?  It  is  found  upon  nearly  all  kinds  of  decomposing  bodies,  requiring  a 
certain  degree  of  moisture  for  its  workings,  either  in  the  air  or  in  the  bodies  upon  which  it  is 
found.  Ripening  grains  that  have  been  lodged  by  heavy  rains,  and  remain  long  wet,  and  when 
shocked  and  stacked,  if  not  fully  dry.  Wall-papers  produce  it  when  the  walls  are  long  wet  and 
the  rooms  dark ;  jour  wearing  apparel  and  eatables,  kept  long  in  damp  closeta  and  cellars. 
What  we  call  "fire-fang,"  in  dung-heaps,  is  mildew ;  it  is  upon  grape-vines,  roses,  peach-trees, 
&c.,  when  growing  in  forcing-houses ;  turnips,  cabbages,  gooseberry-bushes,  &c.,  when  grow- 
ing upon  a  dry  soil,  and  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  exposed  to  the  sun.    It  can  not  exist  upon  a 
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dry,  light,  and  dry  mrface,  nor  in  water.  WhereTer  yon  find  darkneai,  moiatnte,  and  ezelanoa 
of  fresh  air.  there  yoa  will  find  mildew,  and  deooropoeitioB  going  oo;  opon  whatever  fiving 
planta  it  is  found,  they  are  sufiering  from  a  reaction  in  their  growths,  and  are  in  a  state 
of  decomposition.  And  mildew  is  the  sign  which  is  first  obsenred  opon  the  leaves,  ymuig 
shoots,  and  fruits,  and  if  unchecked  will  soon  destroy  the  plants  altogether.  And  it  Is 
only  when  plants  are  growing  upon  a  soil  and  in  an  atmosphere  nnsni table  to  their  na- 
tures, that  they  are  affected  with  mildew.  The  exotic  grape  growing  out-doors  in  our 
Middle  States,  and  the  peach-tree  growing  out-doors  in  the  north  of  Europe,  are  affected 
with  mildew,  the  climates  being  unfavorable  to  them.  The  exotic  grape  Is  free  of  it,  growing 
upon  the  hill-sides  of  France ;  the  peach-tree  generally,  growing  in  our  open  fields  in  the  Sooth- 
em  States ;  the  rose  in  the  open  gardens;  as  heat,  dryness,  and  pure  air  are  their  especial 
requisites :  but  when  growing  in  forcing  houses,  stimulated  with  rich  manures,  artificial  heat, 
a  confined  air,  and  an  excess  of  moisture,  their  vitality  is  overstretched  and  weakened ;  a  slight 
reaction  throws  them  into  a  state  of  consumption  or  decomposition  ;  hence  the  caase  of  mildew 
upon  them.  Turnips,  cabbages,  gooseberry-bushes,  &c-,  are  free  of  It  when  groviing  in  moist 
soils  and  cool  atmospheres. 

4th.  How  can  we  guard  against  it  I  This,  in  a  horticultural  view,  is  the  moat  important 
point ;  but  as  it  has  baffled  all  the  most  skilful  cultivators  the  world  ever  saw,  we  can  not  ex- 
pect to  be  always  free  of  it  in  our  forcing-houses.  We  should  grow  all  oor  plants  as  nearly  In 
accordance  with  nature  as  poosable :  but  how  can  gardeners  supply  all  the  reqniates  of  many 
different  genera  and  species,  growing  promiscuously  in  a  glass-house  f  Where  the  exotic  grape- 
vine, peach,  and  nectarine  trees  are  only  grown,  the  same  remedy  and  preventive  will  suit  them 
ail.  Lime  and  sulphur  will  greatly  arrest  the  evil,  and  save  the  plants  and  tbenr  fhut  from  ruin ; 
clear  light,  pure  air,  cleanliness,  a  uniform  temperature,  the  wall  firequently  whitewashed  witb 
hot  lime,  fresh  slacked  lime  frequently  dusted  over  the  floor,  will  tend  greatiy  to  prevent  the 
appearance  of  mildew.  The  new-fashioned  glass  houses,  with  stationary  rooh  and  large  glass, 
are  far  superior  to  those  with  deep  and  heavy  raflen  and  small  glass,  as  they  give  more  light 
and  less  shade  ;  the  manner  of  ventilation  is  also  better.  The  whitewash  upon  t^e  glass  in 
summer  should  be  very  thin,  so  as  to  let  the  light  be  clear  without  scorching ;  thick  whitewash 
is  too  oloody  in  dull  weather,  which  greatly  increases  the  spread  or  propagation  of  mildew ; 
darkness,  too,  is  very  hurtful  to  all  kinds  of  plants  when  under  a  high  temperature,  and  might 
cause  a  reaction  in  their  growths,  as  sudden  changes  of  temperature  often  do.  Another  cause 
of  mildew  is  the  crowding  of  plants  too  closely  in  the  houses,  which  makes  too  much  shade, 
and  retards  the  free  circulation  of  fresh  air  among  them ;  and  who  knows  but  when  the  grapery 
is  long  close  shut  op  in  winter,  the  seeds  of  mildew  may  be  sown,  and  not  appear  visible  until 
heat  and  moisture  are  applied  in  spring  ?  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  think  that  every  glass 
structure  for  growing  plants  should  have  a  chimney,  like  a  dwelling-house  chimney,  and  always 
kept  open,  both  to  admit  fresh  air  and  to  allow  impure  air  in  the  house  to  escape.  Any  pereon 
may  be  convinced  of  the  importance  of  this,  by  going  through  a  dwelling-houee  that  has  been 
long  shut  up ;  he  perceives  the  difference  of  air  in  rooms  with  open  chimneys  and  those  which 
have  not.  I  think  that  mildew  is  a  messenger  sent  to  us  from  heaven  to  tell  us  of  the  approach 
of  evil — to  remind  us  of  our  duty,  and  to  caution  us  against  imprudence  in  overdoing  our  work. 

In  conclusion,  I  say,  guarding  against  sudden  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  houses,  a 
strict  observance  of  cleanliness,  and  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  scientific  principles  of  venttlatioa 
so  ably  explained  to  us  lately  by  William  Saunders,  in  his  essay  upon  that  subject,  will  do  muck 
to  prevent  the  ruinous  effects  of  mildew  in  forcing-houses. 

Some  additional  remarks  were  offered,  when  it  was  proposed  to  continue  the  discussion  of 
the  subject  at  the  next  meeting;  and  members  are  requested  to  submit  specimens  of  the  more 
prominent  forms  of  fungi  which  cause  mildew,  as  well  as  reliable  authorities  on  the  subject 
meeting,  having  adopted  this  proposition,  adjourned. 
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Offers  for  tale  this  aaiamn  a  general  assortment  of  all  the  ▼ariooa  kinds  of  hardy  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Shniba,  &c. 

Win.  Reid  begs  leave  to  state  for  the  information  of  his  ctistomera  a&d  others  wbo 
may  wish  to  purchase,  that  from  the  Ceirorable  season  we  have  had  here,  Fniit-Trees  hare 
generally  made  good  growths,  and  with  Tery  few  exceptions  are  very  Tigorons  and  thrifty  ; 
all  the  leading  varieties,  and  those  suitable  for  Orchard  planting,  are  cultivated  extensively, 
as  well  as  those  of  late  introdnction,  and  will  be  furnished  when  a  qai|ntity  is  taken  at  very 
reasonable  prices. 

The  Ornamental  department  is  also  well  grown,  and  contains  every  thing  desirable  for 
Lawn  or  Park  planting  ;  also  a  large  stock  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  for  Cemeteries  and  PaUic 
Grounds,  which  can  be  furnished  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers. 

For  a  g  neral  list  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  see  the  General  Catalogues,  which  will 
be  forwarded  on  application. 

Trees  securely  packed  and  forwarded  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Orders  by  Mall,  or  left  at  the  Nursery,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
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visioi^Chambers  to  Extraet  the  Moisture 

from  the  Air. 

THERE  IS  NO  DRIP,  or  moiatnre,  deposited  on  the 
Sides,  Top,  Bottom,  or  Shelve?. 

A  faocet  is  Inserted,  so  that  water  poured  Into  the  lower 
,  afif^le  can  be  drawn  off  for  drinking  or  oulkiary  pnrposes. 
The  great  socc^ee  and  extraoidin«rf  laiige  aalea  of  the 
Polar  Refrigerator  ehow  that  ite  priaoiplM  are  wiril  nn- 
^^  '  derstood  and  its  workings  appreciated,  and  seem  to  leave 

little  necesslfcy  for  publishing  references.    2000  References  can  be  given, 
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f  SMI^LL    FRUITS. 


jf  r      The  Subflcriben,  cultiyatore  of  emali  fraits,  offer  for  sale  plants  of  the  following  varieties 
*  •  via: 

Belle  de  Fontenay,  Brinckle's  Orange,  Fastolf,  Allen,  Hudson  River,  and  Doo- 
little's  American  Improved  Black  Raipberriea. 

lVilaon'8  Albai^  and  other  Strawberriea 

Red,  and  WUte  Dutch,  and  Black  Naples  CurrwUa ;  New  Rochelle,  or  Law. 
ton  Blackbenies  ;  and  Houghton's  Seedling  Qooseberry. 

.  All  of  v^oh  will  he  aokl  at  moderate  pricefy  carefully  packed,. and  forwarded  a^ short 
notice.. 

H.  &  J.  CARPENTER, 

OoL  &  Not.  POUGBKBEP8IB,  New  York. 


DWARF  PEAR-TREES. 

BY  THE  1,000, 100,  or  DOZEN, 

Verf  stroDg,  thrifty,  and  well  branched,  (we  hare  givea  them  extra  room  in  the  Nursery, 
and  pruned  to  foeter  growth  of  lower  branches,)  of  the  following  choice  varieties : 

Dnchesse  d'An^uleme,  Vicar  of  'W'inkfield,  Madeline, 

Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Stevens'  Genesee,  Rostiezer, 

Beurre  Diel,  Raster  Beurre,  Bartlett, 

Beurre  d'Aojou.  Glout  Morceau,  Beurre  TAngelier. 

Dearbome  SeedUng^  Doyenne  Bousack. 

Also  a  large  Stock  of  Linnieus  Rhubarb,  Orange  Raspberry,  &c.,  &c. 
Address 

H.  O.  FREEMAN, 

Ravenswood  Fruit  Nursery, 

Oet  RATBBTSWOOD,  I<.  I.,  memr  N.  Y. 


3000  Strong  Delaware  Layers. 

The  subscriber  is  prepared  to  furnish  genuine  Delaware  Layers,  at  the  following  low  prices  : 

Plants  with  from  8  to  10  feet  of  short- jointed,  well-ripeoed  wood,  at  $3  00  apiece. 
Plants  with  from  6  to  8  feet  of  sbort-jointed,  well-ripened  wood,  at  $2  00  apiece. 
Plants  with  from  3  to  5  feet  of  short-jointed,  well-ripened  wood,  at  $1  00  apiece. 

A  liberal  discount  to  Nurserymen. 

Post- Office  Address, 

G-.  W,  CORNELL, 

NBWBVRGB,  Oraag«  Co.,  N.  r. 


HARBISON'S 


IMPROVED 


*i^ 


EUBOPEAN 


These  Ranges,  adapted  to  the  age  of  Families  and  Hotels,  are  confidently  offered  to  the 
public  as  far  ruperior  to  any  ever  before  in  market.  For  ECONOMY  of  FUEL,  DURABIL- 
ITY, and  GENERAL  EFFICIENCY.  THEY  CAN  NOl'  BE  SURPASSED. 


BRAMHALL,  HEDGE  &  CO., 


f  mrch  tf. 


FLUSHING  EXOTIC  GARDENS 


»»    •  <p  ♦    *4 


.  TbB  subscriber  would  respeotfally  inform  his  Fnends  and  the  Public  in  general,  that  he  has 
recently  purchased  a  piece  of  land,  situate  on  Broadway,  in  the  Village  of  Flushing,  con- 
Tenient  to  Cars  and  Steamboat  Landing,  where  he  will  commence  business  on  his  own  account, 
and  will  be  prepared  on  and  after  November  Ist,  1660,  to  execute  orders  for  all  the  Leading 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants;  including  a  large  and  choice  variety  of  Orchideie,  Ferns,  Mosses, 
the  latest  New  Galadiums,  Marantas,  Begonias,  Bbopalas,  and  Aralias ;  with  most  of  the  New 
Variegated  Foliaged  Plants,  Hybrid  Perpetual,  Moss,  Climbing,  Bourbon,  Noisette,  Garden, 
Tea,  and  China  Roses,  by  the  dozen  or  hundred,  at  low  rates. 

All  the  leading  and  new  sorts  of  Foreign  and  Native  Grape-vines,  one,  two,  and  three 
years  old,  strong  plants.   Foreign  sorts  for  Fruiting  in  pots. 

Plants  well  and  securely  packed  for  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

JOHN  CABNESS. 

Flushing,  Oct.  1st,  1860.  ^ 

MACGBEGOB'S 

PATENT  WARH-AIR  FURNACE, 

¥ith  BAXTER'S  Patent  Steam  Attaclmieiit  for 
Warming  Greenhouses,  &c. 

Combining  In 
ONE     INSTRXJ^^EN-T 

the  uses  and  superior  advantages  of  the  two  elements.  It  Is  considered  the  most  £kx)nomical. 
Powerful,  and  Important  Furnace  ever  offered  to  the  puhlic,  imparting  an  Atmosphere 
highly  genial  and  salubrious,  and  its  principles  may  be  applied  on  the  largest  or  smallest 
scaJe.  The  Scientific,  Practical,  and  all  interested  in  obtaming  the  most  deairable  Furnace 
now  known,  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  at  the 

DEPOT  OP  THE  MAOGHlEGK>R  PITRNAOE, 

117  Beekman  Street.  ISe-w  York. 


New  and  Choice  Verbenas  for  the  Fall  of  1860. 


illC 


The  SubBcriber  offera  for  sale  this  fall  the  following  new  Verbena^  grown  by  him  the  pa^t 
season,  which  be  can  confidently  recommend  as  being  superior  in  every  respect  to  two-thirds 
of  the  imported  ▼arieties. 

&IXOW&  BUPBRB,  bright  scarlet  crimson,  fine  lemon  eye,  truss  good  sise  and  of  fine 
form,  habit  close  and  compact,  a  fine  strong  grower,  and  a  perfect  mass  of  bloom,  superior 
for  eitbervase  or  bedding  purposes,  and  should  be  in  every  collection,  .  • ^ .  .    25  cts. 

AXX)NI8,  bright  »inlc,  rony  purple  centre,  good  eye,  truss  medium  sise  and  of  i>erfeci 
ft>rm,  habit  robui^t  and  free,  fine  for  vase  or  bedding, !^ct&. 

GARIBALDI,  rich  dark  purple,  very  distinct  light  eye  that  does  not  bum  out,  truss  very 
large  and  perfect  form,  habit  vigorous  and  free, 2  >  cts. 

KX2EPSAKB,  pure  white,  bright  rosy  purple  eye,  truss  and  pips  lafge  aod:of  excellent 
form,  very  fine  for  the  vase, 26  cts. 

IVARIUOR,  deep  carmine  red»  color  bright  and  distinct,  truss  good  size  and  fine  form, 
habit  robust  and  free, ', 26  eta. 

COQUETTE,  clear  deep  rose,  bright  lemon  eye,  truss  medium  sise  and  of  good  form,  very 
ibowy ,... 25  Ota. 

TOBOiinr,  lllao  purple,  pips  and  truss  very  large  and  of  excellent  form,  a  fine  free 
bloomer 26  ctg. 

The  above  Collection  of  Seven  varieties, $1  60 

The  same  forwarded  by  Mail,  post  paid, $2  00 

ITie  Subscriber  also  offers  for  sale  the  following  varieties  of  recent  introduction  (either  of 
which  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  collection)  at  $1  per  dozen,  or  25  varieties  including  the 
set  of  new  ones,  $3. 

Same  by  Mail,  post  paid, $3  76 

BNOw  WllBATH,  pure  white,  very  free. 

MRS.  O.  "W.  PlEELDf  bright  scarlet,  with  pale  rose  centre,  flowers  of  Immense  size,  very 
■howy  and  extra  fine,  and  has  been  the  admiration  of  all  who  have  seen  it  the  past  season. 

EUTERPE,  fine  darlc  crimson,  large  truss. 

ETHIOPIAlf ,  darH  purplish  blue,  with  clear  Vhlte  eye,  trass  Iftrge  and  wen  formed. 

RUBT  QUEEN,  bright  ruby-red  tinted  with  carmine. 

MADAME  MATRAS,  rosy  pink,  flowers  very  large  and  of  excellent  form,  one  of  the 
very  best. 

MADAME  LEBiyOIN^  pink  with  bright  rosy  eye,  very  neat. 

CAPy.  S.  POTTINQB^  bright  orange  scarlet,  excellent  formed  truss,  and  one  of  the 
veryb^st. 


6^ 
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MAONJEKETf  COCZKBA,  foliage  and  habit  precisely  Ifke  Imperatrioe  Elintbeth,  flowers 
etriped  jscarlet  and  white,  very  neat  and  pretty. 

EMPBROR,  bright  crimson,  violet  centre,  large  and  fine. 

MRS,  J.  BC  McKAY,  bright  cherry  crimson,  light  eye,  very  IfKrge  flower  and  flne  form, 
first  clatis. 

MRS.  TT7RNER,  rosy  white,  deep  rose,  porple  centre,  very  neat. 

EDNA,  gnre  white,  a  strong  grower  and  very  free. 

INSIQl69k  deep  ctrimton,  splafehed  and  strl^  «^tli  carmine. 

DRXID  SCOTT,  very  dark  purple,  as  dark  as  any  in  cultivation. 
.  COUNT  DB  MORBTiTiA,  brill iant  scarlet  crimson,  lemon  eye. 

COZiXTMBIA,  very  dark  maroon. 

BICOLOR,  pink  with  large  white  centre,  very  free. 

HERMAN  STZRGER,  matted  rose,  light  eye. 
.     ROSETTE,  bright  ros^, -large  iruM  and  fine;  ' 

Also,  a  good  stock  of  some  of  the  older  varieties,  incLnding  Bedding  ?arple,  decidedly  the 
best  purple  verbena  ever  imported  from  England,  and  a  variety  that  every  one  should  have. 

PRIMA  DONNA,  rosy  pink,  shadiog  to  rosy  purple,  pips  and  truss  of  gigantic  size,  a 
strong  grower  and  free  bloomer. 

REENE  DB  AMAZON,  pure  white,  with  dense  violet  eye. 

BACCHUS,  very  dark  maroon,  ligiit  eye,  very  £ree. 

EVENINO  STAR,  bright  carmine,  with  distinct  lemon  eye. 

MRSk  "WOODRUFF,  brilHant  scarlet,  very  large  flowers. 

IiB  VESTA,  one  of  the  very  best  pare  whites,  very  free. 
•  NEPTUNE,  dark  maronn. 

MRS.  PRESTON,  pure  white. 

Beauty  of  Castile,  Etonian,  Gen.  Simpson,  Miss  Hensler,  Miss  Breese»  Ullian 
Mary,  Rnbena,  Sir  J*  Outrami,  and  others,  good  strong  plants,  ready  for  delivery  after  the 
16th  of  October. 

Plants  can  be  safely  forwarded  by  mail,  during  the  cool  weather  of  last  of  October  and  first 
to  middle  of  November.  Directions  for  treatment  of  the  plants,  on  receipt,  will  accompany 
each  package  forwarded  by  mail.  All  orders  to  receive  attention  must  be  accompanied  with 
the  cash,  or  satisfactory  draft  upon  New  York  or  Boston,  using  postage  stamps  for  fractions 
of  a  dollar.  

Addiea     .    DEXTER  SNOW,  Ohioopee,  Mass. 

■    lON^    VINES. 


Mt  stock  of  native  vines  comprises  all  of  the  valuable  varieties  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
The  plants  have  been  produced  with  great  care,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  for 
healthy  development,  and  sacpass  io  excellence  any  thai  I  have  heretofore  been  able  to 
offer.    . 

For  tbo  fall  trade,  only  a  limited  supply  of  Union  Village,  Lenoir  (linoolq)  Pauline, 
Bldngbarg,  Taylor  (or  Bullitt)  and  Allen's  Hybrid  is offewd.  Of  best  Delaware  layersalso, 
the  supply  is  not  large,  but  quality  unequalled. 

The  stock  from  Delaware,  single  eyes  grown  both  in  house  and  open  air,  is  large  and  fine. 
For  vineyard  plaotlng[  some  atvong  vinee^  grafted  on  Catawba  and  babetla  stocks,  are  offered 
at  low  price— roots  vevy  strong.- 

Very  large  layers  of.  Diana,  Herbemont,  and  Concord,  grown  with  especial  care  for  im- 
mediate bearing.  Good  layers  of  Anna,  Roger's  Hybrid,  12  kinds  ;  sdso  Clara,  Ca^sidy, 
To  Kalon,  Rebecca,  MiUer*s  I^ouisa,  Logan,  Emily,  Canby*8  August,  Early  Hudson,  H.  Prolific, 
Cuyatoga,  &c. 

A  general  assortment  of  Foreign  varieties  for  vineries. 

Of  Downing's  Everbearing  Mulberry,  the  supply  is  not  large,  and  a  great  part  of  the  trees 
already  ordered.    They  are  very  vigorous,  and  the  wood  well  grown  and  matured. 

Wholesale  list  sent  to  the  trade  on  application.  Fourt*  edition  of  descriptive  Catalogue 
tent  for  two  three-cent  stamps.  It  Is  desigrned  to  be  a  mil  and  comprehenstve  treatise  on 
ihf  management  of  the  vine,  giving  such  information  as  purchasers  and  growers  are  supposed 
to  need.  Parttealar  diifection  are  givta  for  the  preparation  of  the  soil  and  planting,  and  the 
diieotiooi  for  tmlning^are  lllastrated  by  many  (M^refnlly  prepared  engravings. 

The  descriptions  of  the  varieties  will  be  fonnd  accurate  and  trustworthy,  b^ing  drawn 
from  personal  knfnl«flge«,«Dd'v0iry  ttiteniire,olMttnUio&. 


C.  W.  OBANT, 


lOlTA,  IfBAB  FBRKSKIIili,  WBSTOBB8TBB  CO.,  BT.  Y, 

Aag.8epiOetlt  ' 


THE  BEST  PAPEB8  FOB  THE  FABMSB. 

The  most  valuable  mediums  for  the  Advertiser. 


THE 

New  England  Farmer,  Weekly, 

Is  ooe  of  tbe  oldest  and  most  widely  known  ftgriealtnral  papers  in  the  conntry,  and  is  de- 
signed to  sapply  the  farmer  and  his  family  with  reliable  inlbrmatlon  in  regard  to  A^calton 
and  Horticulture,  the  latest  news  of  the  day,  market  reports,  ftc,  fte. 

Pabliflhed  erery  Saturday,  at  TWO  DOLLARS  a  Year. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1831. 


THE  GENESEE  FARMER. 


EXTRAORDINARY    OFFER! 


Three  Months  for  Nothing! 


This  old  and  popular  Agricultural  and  Horticaltnral  journal  is  published  at  fiocfaester, 
N.  Y.,  in  the  very  heart  of  one  of  tbo  best  wheat  and  fruit  dvlrtcts  in  America.  It  has  hun- 
dreds of  practical  and  experienced  correspondents  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  It  aims  to  be  the  ''Farmers'  Own  Paper."  In  itn  pages,  the  farmen  and  fruit- 
growers  of  all  sections  interchange  their  views  and  record  their  ezperienot.  It  coats  oklt 
nFTT  CENTS  A  TEAR,  and  all  who  subscribe  at  this  time  will  receive  the  lemaioing  nnmbeis  of 
this  year  rBU. 

FIFTEEN  MONTHS  FOR  HALF  A  DOLLAR! 

Send  the  fifty  cents  in  Stamps  to  J03EPH  HARRIS,  Rochbsteb,  K.  T.,  or  get  cne  of  your 
neighbors  to  'join  and  send  a  cfoUar  bill. 


.8 
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THE 

New  England  Farmer,  Monthly, 

Enjoys  also  a  Isrge  circulation.    It  is  a  magaaine  of  48  large  oetovo  pages,  devoted  to  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  subjects,  handsomely  illustrated,  and  well  priutcd  on  fine  paper. 

Pobliflhed  on  the  flrat  of  every  month,  at  ONE  DOLLAR  a  Tear 

TO   ADVBRTIBBRB  OUT  publications  offer  nnnsnal  advantages,  as  tkeol  cntcvi^nas  I 

u  ROT  BxonDBD  by  that  of  any  similar  publications  in  this  part  of  the  comitry,  and  our  ' 
terms  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  other  Journals. 

Send  for  specimen  copies,  and  circulars,  famished  free  at  all  times.  I 

Address, 

NOURSE,  EATON  &  TOLMAN, 

Publishers  New  England  Fanner,  [ 

Get  *60.-SI.  nm.  34  HBRCBABTTS  ROW» 


r^' ■ 
QRAPB^VINES,  PEAR-TREES, 

Fruits  of  all  Kinds,  especially  Small  Traits. 

'  •        ^.  A 1.  s  a, .  -    ' 

ORNAlffiNTAL  TRE;BS  and  SHBIJB8,  B0SB8  and  HBBBAOBOUS  .PLAKi:ar  partt<»UrlT 
PINKS  and  CARNATIONS,  of  which  the  asaortment  is.  unrivalled. 

I  would  invite  particular  attention  to  the  Bartlett  Strawberry,  ^rinckle's  Orange 
Raspberry,  and  Newman's  Thomleas  Blackberry,  as  unfurpassed  for  Garden  varieties. 

The  stock  of  hardy  vipes,is  the  hest  ever  offered,  and  grown  in  open  air,  or  propagated 
under  glass,  as  may  be  preferred,  at  very  low  rates  at  retail,  and  on  very  liberal  terms  to 
Agents,  Dealers,  and  Clubs. 

FOREIGN  VINES  for  the  Vinery,  one  and  two  years  old,  all  of  the  leading  varieties. 

Tor  Catalogue  send  Stamp.  For  C.  VT.  Grant's  Catalogue  of  Vines,  for  which  I  am 
Agent,  send  two  three-cent  Stamps. 

Wholesale  List  sent  to  applicants. 

Address, 

AKDBEW  S.  rULLEB, 

8«pt  A  Oet.  Bro«lil7H,  ¥«•  V. 


AMERICA  and  CINDEREUA,  deliverable  at  all  seasons,  for  cash,  in  advance  otdy,  as 
follows:  One  of  each,  $1.50;  Two  of  each,  %Z^;^Qnmeot  each,  $8.60;  Six  of  each,  $5. 

THOMAS  G.  WARD, 
^  Box  230,  Washington,  D.  C. 


NEW  AND.  CHOICE  EOS^S. 

DUTCH  BULBOUS  ROOTS. 

John  Saul,  Washington,  D*  C, 

Offers  an  Extensive  Stock  of  the  finest  new  Hybrid  Perpetoal,  Bourbon,  Noisette,  and  Tetk 
Roses,  among  which  will  be  found  all  the  novelties  of  sterling  merit,  vis :  America,  Eveqne 
deNlmes,  Lord  PfOmertton,  Madame  Williaoif  Qoeeael  Denmark,  Anna  de  .DleslMcli,  llios. 
Rivers,  Lord  Raglan,  Emperor  Napoleon,  etc. 

DUTCH  BULBOUS  ROOTS— A  siOehdid  coDffatipni  bm  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
growers  In  Haarlem,  HoUaud,  of  finest  quality,  and  ai  reasonable  rates. 

CaMagne^  mailed  on  appDofctlfm.  Sept  '*  Oot. 


NURSERY  STOCK  FOR  SALE 


BY  AUCTION. 

■  Th»  satire  Sto«k  Of  tiw  wellteawn 

Beading  Boad  Hunery,  Ginciimati, 

in  ormtequenoe  of  the  EXPIRATION  OF  THE  LSASB,  will  be  offered  for  sale 
On  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  llth,  at  9  A.  M. 

Hie  Stock  oompriaee  a  large  auortment  of 

KVEBQBEENS,  FRUIT,  AND  ORNAMENTAL  F0BE8T  AND  SHADE  TRKBS, 

of  Tarione  ages  and  sisei ;  one  of  the  laigeet  and  moat  Taried  collectioiia  of 

ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBBERT  IN  THE  COUNTRY ; 

a  aplendid  oolleoiion  of  QRAPE  ROOTS,  of  the  leading  eeteemed  rarietiea,  as  Delawftre* 
Diana,  Rebeoca^  Herbemont,  Shaker,  Minor's  Seedling,  Catawba,  Isabella,  etc.,  etc. 

The  aflMurtment  of  EVER-BLOOMING  ROSES  is  without  a  rival  in  the  West. 

TUs  is  believed  to  be  the  best  opportonitj  ever  offered  in  the  West,  to  persons  oommenc 
ing  the  Nursery  BniinesB,  to  lay  in  reliable  stock,  or  for  parties  having  charge  of  Public 
Grounds,  as  Cemeteriea,  Pasks,  atcu,  to  anpply  themselves,  at  low  rates,  jrith  varieties  seldom 
oflSsred  ai  aoaftintt,  as  the  stock  aust^  elearM^t  the.  ground 

Before  the  1st  of  January^  1861. 

Terms  and  full  particnlaa  at  time  of  sale. 

Any  additional  information  may  be  obtained  by  application,  per  mail,  inclosing  postage 
stamps,  to 

W.  Heater, 

READING  ROAD  NURSERY, 
Bm^AOet.  CINCINNATI. 

Clioice  Bullbous  Roots- 

New  deBCriptive  and  priced  Catalogues  of 

HXAGINTRS, 

TULIPS, 

LILtUMS,  S-c,  ^c. 

.Smbcaoing  the  largest  aasortmeat  ever  ofibred.    Cstalognes  sent  FREE. 

Andrew  Bridgeman, 

878  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORE. 
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.aA^UiCmTrJ^  .EVERT  ^DWE^LINOl 


Oonntry,  Cl^,  Town,  or  VUlage. 


AN  ENTlBELY  NEW  INVENTION. 


COON'S  PATENT 
PORTABLE    GAS    GENERATOR. 


Office 


^laboratory  (witli  an  Apparacas  la  Operation) 

No.  30  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


It  is  contidered  one  of  the  mo9t  imjpcrtani  inventioni  of  the  praaU  eerUury,  the  resuU  of  three 
consecuiive  ytart  of  mental  and  physical  labor  and  expense,  and  four  diatind  Letten  Patad ;  all 
to  produoe  a 

UNIVERSAL  GAS  APPAAATUS, 

to  make  gas  everywhere,  and  from  every  combustible  material— gas  for  light — gaa  for  heat 
—gas  for  fuel,  made  from  matter  found  everywhere,  from  the  Torrid  to  the  Frigid  Eooe. 

Jfo  **  tihmiUedUt'^  no  9$or€t  eompounda  nor  expensive  artldee  of  oommeroe;  hut  from  mcterlale  towoA  In  ev 
ery  fually  U  die  open  eoontoy,  Utm,  pliatetlon,  d^,  village,  or  town. 

An  epparatoi  whloh  can  be  naed  eveirwhere.  In  doort  or  oat  of  doors,  In  a  cellar,  garret,  or  on  a  rooi;  and 
operated  in  every  degree  of  temperature  from  90  deifreee  below  to  100  degrees  above  aero,  JTahr. 

An  apparatus  that  can  be  operated  by  any  person  of  conunon  sense,  and  adapted  for  the  nee  of  I^rm 
ifoiMM,  kansiona,  Chorohee,  bterea,  Factories.  Btsfee  Ospltsls  snd  Prisons^  Oonrt  Houses.  OoDeges,  Academies, 
Eellrftft^  D6p6ts,  Ae.;  in  llMt  in  eveiy  and  ail  buildings  where  lilnminatlon  is  rsaolred,  in  oonntry  or  city. 
Also  sll  dssses  of  BteamerB,  ships,  sloops,  berges,  canal  boats,  Ac,  Ac  All,  both  rich  and  poor,  in  the  open 
cooBtry,  village,  or  dty,  on  land  or  wa£er,  cea  n^w  ei^  the  Inestimable  laxuy  bf  Umminating  gas. 

The  whole  ol^^ct  and  aim  was  to  oyeroome  the  many  objections  existing  to  the  introdaoti<m  of  gas  geaerstlng 
tagfmntim  Into  prlvato  bonses  and  pabUo  bnlldli^  and  by  whloh  It  has  been  most  satisfiiotoiiUy  aitaUied,  ana 
the  following  results  hnve  been  prodaoed : 


lit  A  cheap  and  simple  spparBtus  fbr  generathitr  W^ 
9d.  It  Is  nnlverssl  la  Its  sppUcstlon,  ajlspted  to  all  olsi 


I  er  MUliwi  wlMra  light  Is  nqoked. 


grd.  It  Is  nnlversal  in  its  operation,  by  which  gas  is  generated  from  all  classes  of  eombostlble  materials 
AmUmL  Teeetableor,  mHwrsl,  Whetbtf  la  leDds,  mls^  pr  maa^Ha^  w|ifih  sre  IbitaA  la  every  dvlllied  portfon 


I  (btt  a  eeumoa  CMb  Amsl 


Am 

ofthei 

Ah.  Utosafesgdnstflrsbyej^loslsaorotlMnni^i 

5th.  It  can  be  managed  and  operated  by  any  person  of  ordinary  intellect 

8th.  It  Is  darable,  and  no  complex  machinery  to  get  out  of  order. 

7th.  It  emits  no  unhealthy  or  oflbnslve  odor,  whatever  mi^y  be  the  material  employed,  or  however  oAioslve  Its 
odor  before  going  into  the  retort 

8th.  Theapparatosismore  than  one  half  cheaper  than  any  other  gsasppaiata%aeoocdtiv  to  the  same  ci^iadtyT 
now  known. 

Mb.  A  pare  brilliant  illnmlnaang  gas  Is  generated  by  this  uperatas,  one  half  to  two  thirds  cheaper  than  any 
other  gas  whatever,  producing  a  more  beaatlful  iUuminatton  thoD  any  other  known  proosss  In  the  world. 

10th.  It  can  be  operated  end  the  gss  used  at  the  same  tlme^  whetover  may  be  the  dsgrse  of  tnaperstarok 

11th.  It  is  in  its  srrengement  so  constrocted  that  It  admits  being  msde  of  every  aise  and  espae^y,  gaaerttlQg 
from  85  to  Indefinite  thousands  of  cubic  ibet  per  hour. 

19th.  It  is  sllbrded  at  various  prices,  from  $100  or  upwsrds,  aeoordlsg  to  slse  sad  oapadty.  It  (s,  tfaereforei 
considered  by  all  the  eolentlflc  men,  aa  well  all  others  who  wltacse  Its  coeratioiL  to  be  the  Seet  sad  obly  true 
operating  gas  genemtlng  i4;>paratas  now  known,  and  more  vohintary  enoomiums  have  been  bestowed  upqn  this 
invention  then  upon  any  other  of  the  kind  in  exlstenoe  (see  pamphlet  and  wood  cat). 

The  State  of  Mew  York  and  other  Territory  have  been  purchased  by  the  Home  Oss  Light  Oompeny  of  New 
Toric  and  the  remslnder  of  the  six  Kew  EM^d  Motea  ere  s)so  disposed  el^  The  rvaoinlng  States  are  not  yet 
Bold,  Ko  territorial  rights  wIR  be  seld  less  tfia  one  State.  A  hAX  set  of  paHorhi  are  ItoMshed  to  thcee  purchasing 
state  rights,  snd  a  pamphlet  containing  directions  to  put  up  and  operate  the  apparatus  Is  also  presented  gtat^ 

All  orders  reoetved  st  this  office  for  Apparatus  of  say  slse  snd  c^»dty,  for  delivery  in  sny  port  of  the  United 
States  or  foreign  countries,  wli.  be  promptly  anewered. 

rorftirtheriBAmnallsB  oddittnM.  P.  COONS  &  SONS,  No.  30  BROADWAY,  l^EW 
YORK,or. 


KI^SBS.  BUTLEB,  HOSFOBD  &  CO., 


.•ii 


/JBlfKBJJL  Altn  COBBBSPOlf DIBTO  AOBlfTO. 

M.  P.  COONS,  Patentee.  - 
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I  DUTCH  BTXLBOFS  BOOTS. 

B.    K.    BLISS, 

Seedsman  and  Florist,  Springfield,  Mass^ 

Would  reipectfiilljr  anooasot  ilxa  arriral  of  Amraal  JmportaUoa  of  thr  tboT^.  whicb  tiAre 
been  selected  with  great  care  from  several  of  the  leadiog  establishments  in  Holland,  and 
can  be  oonfldentlj  recommended  to  tbose  Interested  in  their  culture. 
The  colleciton  comprises  all  the  most  desirable  varieties  of 

HTACDTTHS,  Double  and  Single.  JONQUIUB.  Double  and  Single. 

TULIPS,  Double  and  Single,  Earljr  «i»d  Late,  ^APAKT  LILIES. 

CBOCUS,  all  of  the  old,  add  mtmj  new  ^rieilea  RANUNCULtrs. 

CROWN  IMPERUiS.  ANEMONES. 

POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS.  ARUM. 

DOUBLE   ROMAN   AND   PAPER   WHITE  SNOWDROPS. 

NARCISSUS.  IBia 

TRITONIAS.  GRAPE  AND  MUSK  HYACINTHS,  etc. 

A  descriptive  priced  Catalogue  of  which,  with  tall  directions  for  culture,  will  be  fbrwarded 
to  all  applicants  on  receipt  of  a  three-cent  postage  stamp. 

Collections  of  BnlbotiB  Roots. 

For  the  ooavenlence  of  those  who  desire  a  fine  colleetion,  but  are  unacquainted  with  Uw 
Tarieties,  he  has  put  them  up  in  collections,  as  follovti  with  full  directions  for  caUaEa^  and     ) 
carefully  packed  lor  tnmiportatfon  to  any  pari  of  the  aountiy.  I 

GOLLBCnOH  Ko.  L-PKICS  SIO-OOHTMHS  ' 

20  DOUBLE  AND  filHGLE  HYACINTHS  (all  named  flowers),  saitable  fm  enHore  In     ' 

Glasses  or  Pots. 
20  DOUBLE  AND  SINGLE  HYACINTHS  (all  named  flowers),  for  the  Open  Border. 
20  EARLY  DOUBLE  AND  SINGLE  TULIPS,  for  Pot  Culture  or  the  Open  Border. 
20  LATE  TULIPS,  for  the  Opra  Bolder. 

6  POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS,  for  Pot  Culture  or  Border. 

6  DOUBLE  ROMAN    do  very  fragrant. 

2  CROWN  HI PBRIAL8. 

12  DOUBLE  JONQUIia. 

100  CROCUS,  flnest  mixed. 

2  DIELYTRA  SPECTABILIS,  large  roots. 

4  F.fiONIES,  all  distinct  varieties. 

COLLECnOir  Ha  9L-PBIGE  S5-C0HTAIHS 

ONE  HALF  OF  EACH  of  the  above  varieties,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pseonies. 

All  orden  from  unknown  correspondents  mnst  be  acoompaalsd  with  the  Cash,  or  a  satie- 
fsctorj  reference.    Address 

B.  K  BLISS, 

p«pt,ooi,KeT.  Springfield,  Mass. 

■♦  ■  '  •- 
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PHOTOGRAffllC  WOOD  MME  KABLEHMEHT. 

WATERS  &  SON,  Nos.  86,  88,  &  90  Ptdton  Street, 

OFFICE.  Entrance  90,  First  Floor, 

Kert  dwr  Wert  of  OtCt  Hall  GlotMng  Store.  BTE  W  YORK. 

EarPIiOTING  iratOTOOBAl^HT',  and  producing  tb«  Dhotognphle  Image  upon  theiroodblookB* 
aad  eocnvtoff  th6E«fr«ai,  we  sra  «iabled  to  ^Te  MifteC  Booqnaj  of  diiUil  and  oorreet  «aUlne. 

BinPLOVINO  SBrSRAI.  ABTISTH,  w«  are  able  to  glTe  flnt^slaas  Original  Designs  for  Book 
lUnatrAtions,  Outline  Drewlna  of  Hacblneiy,  SnTekpes,  CarA,  Labeia,  4o.,  Ae. 

BSKPIiO  VINO  VBOn  M  TO  30  JKBhl,  we  are  able  to  prompUj  execute  all  orden  with  which 
we  maj  be  IhTored.  _ 

EAIPfiOYlFrO  A  IIBmiB  ^V  BI^HT,  weeheneoBlf  avAiB  vwtamnATtys  num. 

^^r  We  are  prepared  to  ezecnte  orders,  for  ALL  KIKD^  OF  WOOP  CUT^,  in  »  superior  manner  and  at 
short  notice. 

Aog.,  6ept  &  Oct    A. 

SPLMDID  DUTCH  FLOWEMft  BUM 

BABNfiS  &  WASfiStTRK;  Seedsmen  &Plorists, 

BCABEISON  SQUARE,  loear  Boston)  Dorchester,  Mass., 

Bog  fo.lnfonn  ttte  pablici  that  thoir  Dodoriptire  and  Price  Catalogue  oC  Bulba,  tor  fall  of 
1860,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  all  .apjplicants  incloslog  a  thn^  cent  stamp.    , 

N^^  BABKEB  &  WASSBUEN, 

CEl^TRAL    NURSERIES, 


The  Subscribers  would  invite  the  attention  of  Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  Amateurs^  to.  their 
large  and  well-grown  stock  of  Firuit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  embradog 

APPLES',  StandiELra  and  Dwarf;  of  the  most  desirable  yarieties. 
PEARS,  "  "        remarkably  thrifty. 

pj]^gBi@a,  ou  Peax)li,^lum,  and  Alniand  Stocks.. 
CHJEBRti^,  (m  Mazzaiird  and*Mlahaleb  Stocks: 
PLUMS,  Sta9;fedaxd  ^d  Bw^,  .  .  .  ; 

Quinces,  Apricots,  Nectarines,  Grapes  (Native  and  Foreign,  embracing  the  new  varieties,) 
Corrants,  Gooseberries,  Baspbefrlei,  JBlaokbeineSv  6tr0wbernee,  Abubarb,  and  Asparagus  of 
the  choicest  kinds. 

Evergreen  Trees  and  Sbxnbs,  including  the  New  Contfersi  Deeidiioua  Xre^t^  for  the  Avenue 
and  the  Lawn ;  Flowering  Shrubs,  Climbing  and  Trailing  Plants,  Boees,  (on  their  Qwu  roots,) 
Hedge  Plants,  and  Bedding  PUotfl  of  the  ckolcMt  varieties. 


Priced  List  on  application. 


ISS^J^^SS^  J.  EVANS  &  CO., 
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TRUE  DELAWARE  GRAPE-VINEIS, 


Propagated  fr^m  the  Original  Stock. 

Strong  1  year  old  Vlne*,troin  open  groUDd,  $1;  selected  2  jean  dd,  $2;  second  else,  ^1.50. 
A  few  extra  large  layers,  wttb  beitfing  wood*  $2  ta  $&. 

Aln^  fliy  pliOll  of  nearlj  all  tbe  KatWe  Varies  of  Yftlne,  Indodiog  Allen's  new  WUfte 
Hybrid,  Anna,  BrlDckl^,  Clara,  Caaiadjr^  Conoord.  CUoton,  Diana,  ErnHj,  Herbetoont,  Hart- 
ford Prolific,  Le  Nolr.  Logan«  Lydfa,  Loirisa,  Ontario,  Perkins,  Bcbecoa.  Bogwcs*  new  Hjbrid% 
Taylor's  Bullitt,  To  Kalon,  Union  Yillage,  ^.  Aq. 

Isabellas  and  Catowbas,  1  and  2  years  old.    Foreign  Ylnes  for  VinerleB. 

Wilson's  Albany,  and  other  Strawbecflea ;  Kirtland,  OatowlMn,  and  •tber  Baepberries  t  I«w- 
ton  Blackberries  ;  Houghton's  Seedling  Gooseberry,  Ac.,  Ac. 

ly  ^nd  for  a  descripttTe  Price  Ust. 

George  W.  Campbell, 

fc^AO*.  DELAWARE,  OHIO. 

ORNAMENTAL  WIRE  WORK. 


Flower  Stands,  Archways  for  Flowers,  Garden  and  Wire  TreUis, 
for  Fronts  of  Btdldings,  Wire  Bordering  for  Inolosing  Flongrer 
Beds,  Wire  Fencing  fbr  Gkirdens  and  Divisions. 

wntx  mnHO  for  fencing, 

And  an  deeerlptlons  of  Wlf«  Woffc  made  to  order.    Terms  Cash. 

Z.  DAVENPORT, 

Ang.  8t  UTAHFOBD,  Ct. 

GENUINE  CHERRY  CtJRRANTS. 

I  the  bent  varietlm  of 

B.  Linsley, 


A  Urge  Tkriety  of  tbe  be«t  HARDT  GBAPEB,  and  all  the  bent  varietlm  of  EXOTIC 
GRAPES,  for  fruiting  In  Pota,  and  for  Graperiee. 


9«pL4tiliMl. 


WEST  MERIDEN,  COHTN. 


PEACH-TREES,  PEACH-TREES,  PEACH-TREES. 
Cherry-Trees,  Cherry-Trees. 

The  subscribers  offer  for  sale 

75,000  FEACH^TRBES,  1  year  fh>iii  the  bad, 
of  strong  and  healthy  growth,  and  popular  market  varieties. 

SO,  000  CHEBBT-TSBES,  2  and  S  yean  from  the  bud. 
.    Also,  ii  general  assortment  of  other  Nursery  Stoek. 

Having  made  a  specialty  of  growtog  Pteoh  and  ChArry-Trees,  we  are  prepared  to  offer  them     | 
in  large  or  small  quantities,  at  low  rates. 

tt^en  Hoyt  &  Sons, 

NEW^CAN-AAN,  CONN., 
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TOLEDO  WHOIESAIE  m& 


■^  -  #•»    e 


We  woold  ra^peotf oUjr  call  the  n^ntion  of  the  pnbllo  to 


Our  Large  Stock  of  Trees,  &c.. 


offered  for  8»1e  this  Fall.    W«  hare 


One  Hundred  and  Seventy  Acres  of  Ground 

doeelj  planted,  that  wiU  compare  faToi;a^l7  ^tb'the  stock  of  anj  Nursf^ry  Sa(!t  or  Weet. 
We  offer 


100,000  APPL&TREE8, 


6   to  7   feet,      $86  per  1000,  packed. 


200,000  ^     /*     ^  ^       2  7«ir8,8   to  4J  feet,       60 

CI 

«( 

4aooo  bWABff  misBtik  17^  m,               le 

per  100 

II 

20,000        "             a     «•      .          .20 

(( 

II 

26,000             M       ■              2         "                                  16 

••      2d  olMiip'paoked, " 

6,000  STAND.  PEAfiS,  2       «'    4  to  6  feet          27 

tt 

M 

io,H^      -OpttBJPBBi'i       :«    S^ipik^     :M 

6,000       "          «•          2       "       .       2dclaM,  10 

« 

6,000  DWABP    **          1    '    "                  .16 

i< 

20,000  PS4CHE&.!          1        ««        .                     70 

per  1000, 

•    80,0(>&'OTH8Alfr8.  '  ' 

60,000  ORAPE- VINES,  including  the  best  lorte.    Besidee 

Baspbenne^'Vla^h^^.jinl^il^ 

in  quantity. 

260,000  EVERGREENS,  1  to  3  fee^,  aaeorted  kinds. 

of  the  choicest  varieties,  at  lowest  rates. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  JhmmMi^^hy  meionng  stanftta prepa/g^poikige. 


A.  Fahnestock  &  Soifs, 


I  .  '    r  /  '4:i>(t>t: 


TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


■f — 


M 


PLUM  TBEBS!    PLUM  TREES! 

400,000! 

FMrileolar  attentloD  ia  ioTlted  lo  our  Thim  trees,  of  whioh  we  heve  a  ftill  sapplj, 
priiing  the  leeding  end  moet  deeirmble  varieties. 

FliutfTreei,!  year  Biidded,  3  to  4  feet,  $20.00  per  100,  $190.00  per  1000. 
«*  2        *'  4to6    ««    926.00      '«        $226.00      «< 

««  8       «*  6to7    "    $30.00     <*        $260.00      ** 

40,000  FEAE  TBEE8,  STAKBABB, 

One  Tear  Budded,  3  to  4  feet,  $16.00  per  100,  $125.00  per  1000. 
Peer  TVeet  moet  be  removed  this  bit    Address, 


Ass.  Bn>.  A  Oct. 


C.  BEAGLES  A  SGIT, 

Scheaecta47t  N.  7. 


THE  BABTLETT  STUAWBEBRT! 


The  Subscriber,  h»ving  thocpagfaly  tested  Ihis  now  Strawberry  for  some  throe  yean  post, 
by  the  side  of  the  most  esteemed  known  varieties,  oan  confidently  reoommsnd  it  as  one  of 
the  best,  either  for  the  Garden  or  Market.    It  is  a  large  variety,  nearly 

Aa  Productive  aa  the  Wilson, 

But  everjr  way 

^IFPEBIOB  TO  IT  Ilf  QITAIITT. 

Its  firmnte  and  fine  crimson  color  wiA  give  U  a  high,  ptaoe  as  a  market  fruit ;  and  it  is  be 
lieved  that  the  BarUett  Strawberry  will  be  found  among  Strawberries,  what  the  Bartlett  Pear 

Price  $1.00  per  doaen.    Bent  free  by  mail,  $1.26  per  doaen.    Per  hondred,  $5.00. 


AddrtH, 


A.  S.  FULLEB,        | 

KI.TN,   I«.I.      Ill 


RROOKI.TIf  NVR9BBIBII,  RROOKI.TN,   I«.  I. 


WASHINGTON' eiTf,».  i 

The  Subscriber  invites  the  attention  of  the  Public  to.  the 

BztoBsiTei  and  ii7M««gvown  Sto  ! 

ftt  i^rfsent  on  his  ((roandB,  which  he  o£PerB  at  the  Lowest  Rates. 
PBACH-TREES— Ai)  the  pepiilar  •  varieties.    An  tmiitiense  stock  oi 

lows  and  other  diseases  are  unknown  la  tl^  District. 
PEARS — Dwarf  and  Standard.    Large  stock  of  vigoroqs  trees. 
APPLBS-^Yarieitiee  suited  to  the  South  and  West. 

APBICOXS,  iOHBBBras    N^CTARINBS,  PLUMS,  Ql : 
CtlRRANTS— Victoria,  Red  and  White  Grape,  Red  and  White  Dutol 
QOOSBBERRIEIS^FhieM  latge  Lancashire  varieties,  which  succeed  I 
BLACEBKRRIE^,     KA£PBERRIES,    STRAWBQRBI^,    RHUBA ! 

ROOTS,  Ac. 
GRAPES— All  the  native  varieties  of  owilt/— Delaware,  Rebecca, 

DiaQa,  iy>  Kalon.  CoDcord,  Ac. 
I^inT-IRlX  l?It)CB:S—!Pear,  Apple,  Quince,  Mazzard,  Hahaleb,  1 1 
EVERGREENS,  ORNAMENTAL  TRBEB^  SHRUBS,  ROS]! 
Catalogues,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  mailed  on  application. 

.        aOflHN  SAC 

fl.p»^o.t,  ..  ^  Washing 

FRUIT    TREES,    SHADE 
SvergxBdns,  SnaU  I^^elfb,  1 

.       ,         BOOmJETp;.  . 

Soiteble  for 

ORCHARDS, 
eARDEBIS, 

LAWNS, 

CEMETERIES, 
GROVES, 

AVENUES, 
PAR^„ 
•     •  •  •     '      '    ^ST^B' 

At  nUil  or  wholesale. 

>V*  Wammted  vlgoroos  and  healtity,  with  sofduob  ^oots. 
/V  Stook  for  Nnraer^cn,  ^^en,  ta/i  Landacape  Oat^enera. 
,^iV  Send  foi  a  Gatalpt;^^. 

I^AVm  J.  OBIBCOM, 

;     gyjl;!>yif!gN  NURSEB 

New  Mmnm 


n 


GAS  UQUT  BURNER.  ][ 


SUie  aad  Countj  rii^ts  for  Mle, 
apply  M  abore  before  making  other  engagemente. 


Complete  ioitoelf,  without  otho'ioAchiiiery.  A^^lied 
with  founts  to  gai  fixture!  in  ererj  Tariety ;  aleo,  to 
Hi»M«apanrii  av  at*  M,  Burning  Fluid,  Coal  Oils, 
ftc,  making  its  own  gas  in  the  burner,  with  ezitize 

pafetj  ftom  bnraisft  fluid.  Devwid  of  sm^, 

smoke,  or  flicker ;  oombfaiing  simplidty,  economy,  and 
brilliancy  of  Ugki  in  any  toniperatart;  adspted  to  aad 
used  by  churches,  ftctorfes,  dwellings,  hotels,  steamers* 
railroad  oafs,  omnibosge,  piirata  carriages,  street  laasps, 
ftc.,  Ac.— an  at  an  expense  of  less  than  one  oent  per 
iMwr  each  ^oiaet* 

Call .  and  see  this  light  l^r  the  mQUon,  or  send  £or 
elicidar. 

BDTLER,  HOSFOBD  &  CO., 

30   BROAD-WAY,  N.  Y. 

Partita  waating  gm  in  UttSfi  o"  """^  qnantiUea,  ihoold 


Inventoars'  Dapotifiuld  SalpB  Rooms, 
30  broa-D^vAy,  i^E^v  yorb:. 


The  design  of  this  Establishment  is  for  Sale  of  the  Stat9  «9d  CHopilty  Bights  for 
Valuable  Patents. 

For  the  Exhibition  ^nd  Sale  of  Patented  Articles  of  undoubted  merits ;  and 

for  the  Purchase  of  Articles  of  any  Description,  for  parties  distant  from  the 

city.    This  business  Is  conducted  on  a  QtrlotlX  :CommiSSion  basiS. 

llie  Subscribers  purpose  through,  tbe^  ^'^^  '^^  extensi?e  facilities,  to  make  their  eetab- 
lishmentthe 

;p:je  A  £)►  i^u^iiTEiis 

for  Inventors  and  Owners  of  Patents  possestlug  positive  merit,  and  such  only* 

For  persons  desirous  of  making  Safe  <^nd  PrpfltQ^blC  InvestnientS  ^Q  B^ch 
Patents,  and  for  all  who  may  feel  interested  in  the  Frogtess  and  Prodtcts  of  the  inven^vc 
talent  of  our  country,  this  Dlp6t  will  •otkst  constant  opportunity  ^o  persons  of  liberal  and 
also  of  limited  means,  for  Judicious  selection  of  Patents  of  ready  inle  in'etery  di^tarftaent 
in  life. 
For  further  infonnatlon,  ^%l.dM]UI,  pttelifllV  AoQtnlar. 

JfUIUBR,  HOSFOBD  &  GO. 
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The  stock  wbid^M  dAi  for  sate^  y  thjh  a|ilabi/<f  18^^  i^d^nfj^of  ([861  is  very  ex- 
tensive, covering  two  nnndred  acres  of  ilie  finesiioll,  and  is  in  tne'most  vfi^rous  and  healthftil 

deacripHon-f^at  ta  M«a,.  h«aiity^iuul  varlet7->ai«K€e4dlb|»ly  l(yiv4»rio^^     0.  -  • . . . '       %  ■ 
Among  the  items  on  hand,  for  sale,  are  the  following: 

FRUIT-TREES,  I^Mdard  and  Dwarf.  ^' 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES.        eHElAPE-VINES.        SMALL  FRUITS. 
I  ByERaBGfiN&— As  immenae  atock  of  beantifol  plants. 
i     ■  •        iuii«ic«a  ARQOR  VIT^  for  Hedges.  ROSSB.  B^ffRUBB.' 

SBEDUNG  STOCKS.    SEEDLING  ORNAMENTAL  TRBBS.     Qyi^CE  OTOCPi.  , 
BAS8  MATTINa  for  Niuieiymeii»  eto.,  etc.  | 

Jl^.CeUilqeueq  of  the  various  departaeots  will  be  fomUhed  on  applfcation. 

H.  E.  HOOKER  ifc^€0., 

B«pL  A  qet.  B«elM«l«»,  If.  T.,  fliq^  t^  ap4M». 


FISHKILL  LANDING-  NURSERIES: 

The  Proprietor  Is  desirous  of  calling  attention  to  his  nnnsoalfy  large  and  fine  stock  of 
FBUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  &q.,  &o., 

consisting  in  part  of  _ 

APPLE,  PEACH,  PSAR  (Standard  and  Dwarf),  CHERRY  (Standard  and  Dtmrf);  PLUlf, 

AHOOOT  (enPeaoh  and  Plum),  NECTTAtW^B,  and  QUINOB. , 
NATIYE  GRAPES— A  very  lacge  stoqk,  pla^tB  well  grown^lBabeUa,,  fMim^  CWiOt^ 

Diana,  Delaware,  Hartford  Proliflc,  ReDecca,  Clinton,  To  Kaion;  and  of  Auen''s  Hyhriot 

Union  Village,  Monmonth,  and  Swift's  Seedling,  6nlY  a  limited  supply. 
Also,  «•  fine  ^tock  of  the  moat  approved  Foreign  vsrietM 
30,000  CURRAKTS— Red  and  White  Dntcb,.Re4  and  White  Grape,  Fertile  d^  Pallq^.  Cherry, 

Vidtoria,  Black  Kaples,  etc. 
Gooseberry.  Lawton  Blackberry.  Hudson  River,  Antwerp,  Orange,  Fastolf,  iSle^rf  fiybrl^, 
.       and  Knerit's^Qiant  Ra^benies*  r    i      , .  • 

RHUBAJ^B  and  STRAWBERRIES— A  good  stock  of  the  best  ^orts. 
SHRUBS^  ROSES,  &o.— A  fine  stock  of  the  most  rare  varietfed.       '  ,     '  '  . 

■  50,000  Deciduous  OrhameMfStl  Trees.^ 

•    .  •       .••  •  .    ^.  h.  r  ,..        . .  •    - 
6  varieties  of  Maple,  9  of  Elm,  6  of  Ash,  4  of  Linden,  5  of  Ma^olia,  \  of  Sycamore^  9  of 

Labnmum,  2  of  Horse  Chestnut,  Japan  Sophoras,  Japan  Gihg%6,  Dogwood,  etc. ,  etb. 
76^000  BVEBOftEaCN  TRB£8-^3  TWIetMs  of  Spntoo,  6  dt:rte«,1  ef  Arbotf  YAimt  5  of 

Juniper,  and  1  of  Hemlock.  ....         ,       ,../.   \...  ^ 

Also,  a  goo4  stock  of  GREENH0UI9E  PLAITTS.  , 

Those  Who  fkv^  me  with  th^ir  w^xt  may  t€if  -ApOn  iiiehr  being  dealt  witfr  in'  sndi  a  man- 
lier aa  will. give  ontiflttsatiifiMtioiu  .Having  beeniiwtety  jBaraeii|t*lB«d«fiki'tli6  mvsery  bod- 
Biew,  my  oxperieo^  is  such  as  enaW«R  me  to  ^ka.ii9«ad.PMk  ^^F9«fl^i4^it»Ato  ^  ftftf  tti^y 
may  be  received  by  the  purchaser  in  good  Order. 

My  prices  will  be  fbund  lower  than  those  of  tauLf  other  ntiriierJ^n,'aM"th^''tree8'of 
aopertmr  QsaUly.  .         •>  .-./    ;  ',•../  i.j;    - -j'    '•   .»/. 

H       Catalpgioea  eent  to  all  applicanta.  '     ,  \.,ii.r  i.i./ 


Danl  Biindteirhoff; 


:<■■%  li 


FishJciU  Landing, 
\iD         Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


%    %mtt  I    »    ,  ..y.,.:;i    C^l    'Jm' 


'!» 


NEW  HOT  WATim  FURNACE. 


t,  ^m^  If 


LEEDS'  PATENT,  FOR 
WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

BUILDINGS,  ^^^&|  HOUSES, 
DWELLINGSl    gBff^^    GRAFMEa 

"^''^^^^^S^^^^^HHH^^       etc.,  etc. 


AMD 

FACWHIEB. 


After  a  thoroagh  test  of  our  Hot  Water  Furnace,  in  different  parte  of  the  Union,  the  past 
fine  wiatofo^  we  oonfldtntlj  oftr  ii'tq  tke  f\^%c  at  poeietring  the  'fo|low|nf  a4mitagea 
(among  many)  over' Hot  Air  Fomaoee,  long  circoitons  ooila  of  Steam  Pipes,  or  Badiatori : 

/M— This  Hot  Wathi  Fitkkaoi  wsroi  a  large  Tolaine  of  F\r«th  Air  from  the  outside,  by 
pasdng  it  over  a  radiating  Burface,  and  through  Hexagonal  Pipe^i  eutlrely  surrounded  bj  hoi 
wUeTf  not  ezoee^ng  a  temflerature  of  212  degrees ;  thus  introducing  into  the  apartments,  an 
alsBoqiheiei  wiih.all  ils  moidmra  apd  fiia%,  $^,a0frmbU,  aivd  wwiyirsluy. 

iSSswfM^It  affords  the  only  means  of  otfrreet  mnfl  complete  Tsntlkition,  which  coiiMs  In  cUs- 
placing  the  yltlated  or  foul  air,  by  the  introduction  of  a  laige  quantity  of  fresh  air,  warmed 
to  a  proper  temperature,  and  passing  through  each  apartment  at  short  interrals. 

7%ird  It  fhmishes  an  atmosphere  enMfy  ftm/rom  dbif  omf  nozioiif  paM,and  hasopersled  at 
a  prerentlTe  and  cure  to  diseases  of  the  throat,  lungs,  and  chest,  as  we  hare  abundant  testt- 
moiiy,^  shorn    ; 

Fauthr—lt  is  teonctmeal  and  eficientf  consuming  less  fuel  to  heat  properly  ttt  same  number 
of  cubic  feet  of  air,  in  a  given  time,  This  Is  aooomplislied  by  the  compact  form  of  the  chest, 
causing  a  $korttmd  ngrid  ekaUation  of  the  water  which  brings  it  often  in  contact  with  the  fire 
surlhoe,  and  presenting  to  the  •if,  Iry  Hie  hfiragomil  form  of  the  tubes,  with  their  diridons , 
10  large  an  amount  of  radiating  surfhoe. 

J{^— li  is  dimiUe,  has  few  waUr  join/U,  oov  kot  uux,  needs  nortpain,  is  mtOff  monaged,  re- 
%airiuf.iftiel  hat  twies  in  tveaty -Ibor  horn,  does  asi  shrink  nor  i^'urt  iMfutmtmt  md  tM§  wood- 
work qf  the  bmUi^.AMD  cam  mMwrnt  at  tbmh  on  fibm, 

Sktint'li  i#  the  ovly  ^pparalus  yet  4ntKodiiced«  by  which  Qmm^tMm,  Ormnkaim^  Fmving 
Uti,  ia,  can  bs  l&e|>t  with  little  oare,  at  an  even  tenperatore,  and,  at  the  same  time,  admit  of 
Yetttilation,  whleh  wOl  fiimish  an  atmosphere  p^ptfte  aifd  fltth  inmde  at  ouMe:  so  that  /VmCi, 
JPkmUt&Q.t  mB;;f  hQ.lpcoWDi  u  highcolorodt^  wdl  Jhoored  t^  i^ 

Smenth—TbiB  Hot  Watie  Fubmagi  has  been  in  mtece^fyl  opiraUon,  and  gioei  pmfm(t  ami  rntHkt 
mOufmiMii,  We  refer  to  the  many  testimonials  received,  and  solidt  an  examination  of  our  ap- 
paratus. Full  estixifjMps'ta^  pim  fEttep^'  ancfsl^irar^  executed  j»t»iy%,  and  personal  att^- 
tion  given  to  the  same,  by  the  prc^etor 

GEORGE  Ik  CANNON, 


«b 


64  Bast  tStk  Btveet,  New  Y«rk. 


T*- 


THE  H^YRAQUSS  ^UBSEIOBS 


OFFER  FOR  SALE 


The  followiiig  Ti-ees,  ttaniis,  etc.: 


APPLIr^  4t  and  6  yenrs  (dd^  a  ?«ty'g6&C)tal  aflttirtnMot 

PEAR— 1  and  2  yean  old,  Dwarf  and  Standard,  bo  extensive  in  yariety  as  to  enable  ns  to  ^l 

>  the  iMflt  pttrtlotilar  order.    Also,  levenEI  choice  varieties  of  bearing  a^. 
OHERRT— 1  and  t  y^ars  old,  Dwarf  and  Standard,  beautifaltrees. 
PEACH.  APRICOT,  PLUM;  AND  NEGTABINE^Best  varieties,  trees  Very  Vigorous. 
CURRAKTB— Cherry,  White  Giiape,  Vietoria,  land'  Welve  Uher  varieties.    Quality  of  plants 

UDsurpaMible.  '• 

GOOSEBERRIES—HoughtOB's  9efd]!ng,  a  good  stocky  aii&' some  of  the  best  English  sorto. 
BLACKBESRISS—Lawtou,  or  N«|r  £oehel)»»  QonHMsler^  tD4  N«#itiAa't  IbomleM. 
RASPBERRIES  AND  STRAWBERRIES— Assortment  especially  large  and  desirable* 

very  low.  J7  •  i     .H     /j  JWj 

GRAPES— A  large  stock  of^Imbellai  l^tawba,^nd  Clinton,  1  and  2  years  old,  exceedingly 

Strong  atid  irell  rooM.    Alsb,  very  superior  plants  of  the  Concord,  Delaware,  Diana, 

Hartford  Prolific,  Northern  Muscadine,  Rebecca,  and  Union  Village— the  seven  for 

f6.    Also,  Foreign  varieties,  in  pots. 
EVERGBlZ^iBi-^EtMfetti  stiver  I^f/ Anier)^^  M^  }^orway  6pri<^;  jLavfHoqa  AirlKHT  VitsB, 

Balsam,  Hemlock ;  Austrian,  Cordcan,  and  Scotch  Pines^ranging  from  2  to  6  feet 
DECIDUOUS—American  and  Europe  Myi>p%tt>' Ai}i|  Weeping  Ash,  American  Elms,  Eng- 
lish Weeping  Elms  (very  graceful).  Horse  Chestnuts,  Catalpas,  European  Larch,  Silver 

and  Sugar  Maples,  linden,  Tnlip-<T^ees,  (Nurflory  grown  and  v«iy  flde,)  Black  Walnut 

and  Weeping  Willow.  ,  .        r 

SHRUBS— AltheaS|;Fringe  Trees,  (Purple  and  Whitc«)  Doubly  Floweitog  ^.Imondi  Obeny  and 

Peach,  Honeysuckles,  Lilacs,  Snowballs,  Sweet  Briar,  Spurei^and.A  great  many  othen* 

See  Catalogue  No.  8.        r-^r    *   * 
ROSES— One  of  the  best  and  hnrgest  collections  in  America.    Best  Plants  of  the  Augusta 

at.fl. 
DAHLIAS,  P(EOKlEd,  BORDER  PLANTS,  BULBOUS  ROOTS,  ftc^  in  great  variety. 
RHUBARB— Cahoon's  Giant  and  Linnseus,  the  best^two  varieties  without  question 

lowbythedoBrt'-;iOliw;iqOa     .".  >       ".'.!'' O  .,    -I 

ASPARAGUS— Very  strong,  I  and  2  year  old  roots. 
HEDOB;7LiOT9^^Bltmey  Lbchst,  Tritet,  (l^aad.2'J^e4rs|  £ed  ^  ;j^hitliOed*{.  .. 

Our  articles  generally  are  of  the  finest  growth,  and  will  J^  9old  at  the  lowest  rates, 
particular  information, 


veiy 


For 


8ee  our  several  Catalogues,  viz ; 


No.  h  A  DoioviptiT»Galalogue  of  all  our  piod«otioii6. 

No.  2,  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits. 

No.  8,  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  '  ' ' 

Ne.  4,  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Dahlias,  Greenhouse  and  BeMfaIr  FUiito,Jetc 

No.  6,  A  Wholesale  Catalogue  for  Nurserymen  and  DiBldfVB.    '     •     '  * 

Forwarded  on  receipt  of  stamp  for  each. 


Smith  &  Hanchett, 

SYRACUSE,  Aug.,  1860 
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r0O/:yO6    PEAfeH    TREES 

mGMSTOW]^*Il:J.,Nu|Bene%]^  1825. 

ISAAC   PULXiEKT,   Proprietor. 


rifty  growth  aod  fine  aasortinent  o{  varioiiw^.for  nle  in 
***    FersOns  desirous  of  purchasing  are  iiiTited  to  wxito 


Fmit  and  Ornamental  Trees  of  th 

tlie  IMl  i^f  1860,  and  iipring  or  ^W  

fur*  ]>etocrlptiv0  Oatalo^,  irliiebi(4ll  be  reAdy  fot  distrlbntfon  by  the^rst  of  August. 

In  addition  to  his  usual  large  stock  of  Fra&t  and  QmaoMtilal  IVeee,  ihe^  Proprietor  hafl  the 
pleasure  of  oflfering  for  fall  and  spring  sales,  the  largest  and  ^neet.  stock  of 

i^Ej^oh   trees 

^hieh  ho  has  «yer  grovp.  Tkt  late  B*viere  winter  ^hi<^  pH»ved  ^  dlsastrons  to  peach  nur- 
series  In  all  sections  of  the  country,  both  north  faid'soaih,  has  in  nomahaer  injured  his. 
Those  who  intend  to  plant  largely  are  espedally  intlte^  to  visit  tha  ^uivriM  and<«nittlne 
the  stock  for  themselres.  A  long  experience  extehdiDR  through  a  period  ^oyei  thkty  ^.oars, 
enables  the  proprietor  to  raise  sufih  naieiieB  as  arfr  Talti<ible  for  market.  ^\Dtiring^  this  period 
he  has  sent  trees  to  all  sections  of  the  country,  aod  loaiywa  f rom.  an  otteasiTe  oorrespondeoce 
with  his  customers  how  each  kind  succeeds,  and  which  .]ia?e  proved  ptofitahla  in.paftlfiilar 
looaUUns*  With  this  dzpcrieitte,  he  can  confidently  recommend  his  stock,  and  can'assure 
those  who  lefive  the  9electipn  of  kinds  to  him,  that  ibidj  theXL  VMdve  sveh  as  wttl  ^pofc 
remunerative. 

During  the  moBtha  oi-  AufOit  aniA  Septeni^er,  the  fhiit  of  lAie  principal  Varieties  of  Peach, 
Pear»  and  Apple  may  be.  seen ;  at  whloh  time  tbooe  intewUng  to  {flaaft.ue  iiji^t«d.t«^ll. 
*  All  oitlers,  comixiunications,  &c.,  to  be  addressed  to 

ISAAC  FDIXlElf; 

N3.— 100,000  Silver  Maple  Seedlings,  one  year  old.  Ang.'4t 

Improved  Hyacinth  Glass  ^nd  Stipport; 

(TYK»S   PATTERN.) 

Has  m  Equal  for  tftUity,  QuaHty,  or  Design. 

lUcBe  glasses  have  been  in  extensive  nse  in  Snffland  fqr  several 
years  past,  mid  aar«r  uniiwitally  aoknOwMged  by  leading  amateurs 
and  florists  as  being  the  nK#t  elAgantimd  soitahle  for  the  -growtlh  of 
the  Hyacinth  which  have  yet  been  introduced.  Their  broad  base 
gi?es  ^hem«  stability  aot  ponessed  br  any  other  lorC while  the  Sup- 
pott  is  otnamiental  and«asy  of  application.  It  possesses  all  that  is  re- 
quired to  keep  the  flower  and  leaves  in  a  naturfil  position.  It  is  also 
ptrtlcidarly  appropriate  for  Bduqaets,  Cut  Flowers,  both  at  home 
and  for  exhibitions,  xead^ping  it  of  daily  lueatt  thl  >iear/wiil6b  is 
not  the  case  with  the  old  patterns. 
Transpai«nt  Glass,  rich  colon,  aitsorted,  30  cents  each^  iZ  per  doz. 

do  do       lAo   ^t  ornamented  74     '''       *' 

White  and  Opaque  Gloss,  plain,  .    60   .  '*,       *'       4£i0    ^ 

do  d6    painted,  very  rich,      1,00,     *'        " 

FlowerSop^ts,  -  10      **        '*       1/       ** 

'IMPROVED  CROCtfS  GLASS,  ,    '  '  , 

Of  samis  paMetti,  Unt  of  a  s»Alf«i0e,  for  growing  ^trctts;  Tulip,  and 
Ni^rci-isus.    ..,,,,        .  vr:       .        -.'.r.  y;c'-  :■-    ■^^- 
Transparent  Crlass,  rich,  cpipfs,  asso  tefl»  loooi^ljs.eaobt  SL^pendos. 
lower  SFupports,  .  6    "        *'         60      •* 

FuU  djjoiclions  for  the;cultore  ttf  Hytt^lhths.  ete.,  in  glasses,  will  be 
furnished  with  the  aboye.  Selections  of-  Hyacinths  that  eocceed 
beftt  tinder' this  mode  of  culture  will  be  made  when  desired. 

De^enj^mmUed.on  Uberal^t^rn^ 

V     k^i^     V'^    g^:^BllSS,  Springfield,  Mass. 

,1,  .  »r«     I*  .      . 

Where  also  may  be  found  a  complete  assortment  of  DUTCH  BULBOUS  BOOTS. 
Catalogues  mailed  to  all  applicants  hiclosing  a  stamp.  Bcpt^Oot  *  IffsK.' 

^l; n^ 


TRBES 1     TRSSS !  !     TREES  1 1  ! 


TOE  THE  Axmnn  ot  ueo. 


TM  SubMribem,  gtfttefel  for  put  fayori,  and  enoouraged  with  a  Ivgex  and  better  wmat%- 
ment  than  ever,  aak  the  attention  of  NiuaerymeQ,  Daaleitt  nd  Plartwi,  to  their  fanMiiMi 
stock  of  well'grown  treea  and  |^ta,  oonpriaing— 

AFPLB-TRBBB —Standard  and  Dwarf,  strong  and  healtbj  ;  with  *'  King  of  Tompkins 
Co.'' and  other  good  sects  U  laife  supply. 

PXSAR-TRBBS— Dwail  A  splendid  stook ;  two  sMid  three  years ;  fine,  strong,  and  bealttiy^ 
trees  of  the  most  approved  sorts,  on  the  Quinoe. 

PBAR-TRBBB— Standard.    A  large  apd  fine  assortment  of  the  most  desirable  kiiida. 

c^jmRT-TRTTRfl— standard  and  Dwarf.  One,  two,  and  three  years ;  a  fine  stock  and 
beautifol  trees.    Barly  Richmond  by  the  100  or  ]  ,000. 

PEACH-'flUSl2&--0ne  year ;  Plum,  two  years  *,  Orm^^  Qmmn^  J^pfkHU,  and  Nmimwm, 

CUBHAjmt— Bed  asd  Whttc  Datoh,  ViHoria,  Cherry,  White  Grape,  and  other  aorta. 

QOOSEBBRRIBS-Houghton,  Seedling  ac4  the  best  EogUih  Tarieties. 

RABPBBRRflHU-I^arge  qnaatities  of  subh  kinds  as  Orange,  Belle  de  Fontenay,  Fsan- 
conia,  Antwerps,  ftc. 

BZiAOnSBmStt— tatflotf  lacgeijf  Borobester,  and  Newman's  lliomleeB. 

RHUBARB— 3i^att*8  Linnisa^  Caho9ii's  .lii^mmoth,  Downing*s  Colossal,  and  other 
varieties. 

QRAFB»  V  J  N  HH  DeJawwe,  Diana,  Concord,  Haitlbrd  Prolific,  Rebecca,  Logan,  and  ma^ 
other  new  and  old  sor^  tai  Isx^^  qahatities ;  shrOngii^^^ii'  <^Q^  (voyave  M^  grown  ia  tlM 
open  air  and  in  large  pots  under  glass.   Also 

FOREIGN   ?AEIJSTrES,      . 

For  cultivnting  nncter  glass,  of  the  b^t  sorts,  sqeh  aa  Stoekwaod  Golden  Hamborgh,  iS^ood 
llusoat,  Musoai  8t.  Lauieni,  BLMk  Hamburgh,  Zinflndid,  Royal  Mnseadhie,  and  80  oUsera  of 
the  beet  kinds,  one  and  two  years  old ;  and  fbr 

OB0Bill"B0»8l   BBLTBII, 

We  have  a  fine  lot  of  these  in  extra  large  pots  for  imm€duii9  fhdlmff* 

BVBRaRSBBrB—Norway  Spmce,  Balsam  Fir ;  Scotch,  Norway,  Anstrinb^  and  White 
Pine« ;  Bed  Cedar,  American  and  Siberian  Arbor  .ViU»^  Jm&ipen^  &c^  Ac. 

DECIDUOUS  ^EIBBB  AlID  8HRUBBI>-Horfte  Chestnut,  Mountain  Ash,  Eunopeaa 
and  American  Linden,  Bfaples,  American  Chestnut,  American  and  European  Ash,  Judas 
Tree,  li&lvimuip,  Snow-Ball,  Purple  Fringe,  Altbsaas,  SpireMW,  Ao. 

R08BB— Climbing  and  Hybrid  Perpetnala,  n  fine  assortment  of  strong  plants. 

HilDGm  FI^UITS'-^mevicaa  Arbor  Y  ttsB,  Bed  Ceear«  Privet,  Honey  Locust,  Ac. 

STOCKS  FOR  XVURSBRTBffBN— Angers  Quince,  Pear,  Plum,  Masaard  and  Xahaleb 
Cberry^  one  year,  and  Apple  Stocks,  two  years. 

Packing  done  in  the  best  manner  for  all  paHaof  the  eoanfery. 

Descriptive  Oahilogue  furnished  ;  wholesale  Catalogue  In  August. 


T.  0.  HAXWEU  &  BBOS., 


CtoaevB*  < 
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WEATHERED  StXMEESEYOWS 

AND  IMPROVED 

BOT  WATER  APPiUlATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

Public  Bmldings,  Private  DweUings,  Greenhouses, 
Graperies,  Forcing  Pits,  Drying  Roonuj,  etc. 


Fig.  1. 
After  a  thorough  tetitoftbis 
Boiler  during  the  past  season , 
we  can  with  confidence  recom- 
end  it  as  bein^c  the  moKt  ef- 
ficient in  healing  \ip  quickly, 
and  the  most  economical  in 
coDiiumption  of  fuel  of  any 
Boiler  now  in  use.  Fig.  1  is 
an  outside  view.  Fig.  2  i»  a 
vertical  section  tlirough  the 
centre.  It  will  bo  seen  by  re- 
ferring to  the  cut  Fig.  2,  that 
the  Boiler  is  composed  of  two 
domes  tilled  with  water  one 
within  the  other,  and  the  beat 
passing  between  them. 


Fig.  2. 
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Hambbtt  St  Kmut,  Florists,  PonghkMpsie,  K.  Y. 
PRWToir  H.  HoDOBB,  Stamford,  Conn. 
W.  C  8TBOXO,  Nurearynuui,  Brighton,  Mass. 
Jom  Bummows,  Nnrattrymsn,  FtshKOI,  N.  Y. 


Gboeos  Lbwis,  Esq.,  CarmsnsTlIle,  "S,  J. 

A.  F.  Smitu,  Esq.,  Fort  WMhlogton.  N.  Y. 

H.  F.  Spavldmo,  Esq.,  BlTerdsTs.  N.  Y. 

A.  BAU>wuf,  Esq^  Tonken,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  Mollcr,  Esq.,  Irvinrton,  N*  Y. 

J.  Bbad,  Esq.,  HastMigs,  S.  Y. 

A.  C.  RiNesLAMD,  Esq.,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y 

HoiACB  Qeb»,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  Sing  Sing,  N  T. 

Wm.  Kkitt,  Esq.,  Flshkill,  N.  Y. 

JoSL  HowLAND,  Erq.,  mt^wan,  K.  Y. 

TH08.  W.  WEATHEBED, ) 
E.  a  OHEBBVOY.      f 
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We  would  also  call  the  at- 
tention of  gentlemen  residing 
in  the  Western  States  to  our 
new  Improved  Patent  BoHer 
for  burning  wood  or  Bitumi- 
nous Coal.  Fig.  3  is  a  verti- 
cal section,  showing  the  Flat 
Water  Cbarobers  as  i^laced 
within  the  dome.  Fig.  4  is  the 
base  reprettenting  the  Grate, 
the  water  leg.  and  the  series  oJf 
flat  water  chambers  within 
the  dome.  We  refer  to  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  who  have 
these  boiiers  in  use. 


R.  E.  COXK,  Etiq..  PoDgUlieapiio,  N.  Y. 

F*  H.  WoLcoTT.  Esq*,  AstotU,  L.  L 

K  WotlSwT,  Esq- Astoria,  U  t 

JoHjr  T.  Mjibtin,  Esq.,  Bnjofelyn,  L.  L 

BkADUU  iTDRitftDji,  Lsq^T  Islip,  L,  t, 

Aftna  RnutTHsoN,  Es«i^  South  Oyster  Bay»  !«•  I. 

W,  B.  LiwEFWcM,  Eftti.i  Nt'wpqrtj  E.  L 

Wjt  U.  Mapt,  Eflq^  Kre,  N.  T. 

J.  r,  Swain,  *iq.,  Brownsville,  N-  Tt*- 

Tiioi.  Eaiein,  E*q.,  J*tiip]i"l«n,  S.  1. 

If,  Yah  NosTitAKP,  K«i.*  Borgen,  U.  J. 

R,  Pavtojij  Eeq.K  South  Bergcii,  N.  J. 

D.  S.  GKiiGoiY,  E»(Kj  .fort^y  Cliy. 

a  W.  Van  VoitST,  Em.,  Jprst^v  Cltj. 

J.  M*  W  ACKAT,  Ed(u  Jertey  nty, 

A.  Guam sm.Atis,  Newport,  K.L 

loKS  EtLioTTf  Penatiqult,  L.  T^ 
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FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 


-  "        Tort    *i* 


Black  Spnwe, 
SootohPlne, 


Pin, 


$0  75 
2  00 
8UU 
IS  00 

1  M 
200 
tM 
SOd 
5  00 
<  00 
*J  54) 

$  to  7  ft/varf  floe,  f  00 

^  ^    "  8  uo 

1  iB 

2  5J 
8  60 
2  60 
8  60 
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$400| 
10  00 
16  UOi 


6  00 
8  001 
13  00  I 
18  00 
85  001 
85  00  ' 


.      ^     b¥nttc.  If  lo  19  la.^ 
fine  aorta, 


m.m,  wAirsaiT.  ou)  cDLomr  FunsuBB,  plthoutv.  lutt^  _     

TEEK8  ftr  Pall  llaatteK,  rvadj  for  dallTery  on  tha  lOth  of  Oetobar.  Cvrfafs  paid  to  Bortoii  and  New  T 
Friead  datoripClTe  OaUlogaM  to  aaj  addnMw  gowitora  ordan  eaa  ba  forwardad  at  vary  low  ntaa^  \sj 
Aoiiiaroaa  pai^ta  and  ataamara  plylBff  batwaaa  Boateii  or  Maw  Tarfc,  and  tlia  Fovtbarn  Maboard. 

AiWr  Vita,  Amerioan,  12  to  18  liu, 
•*  •*  OblnaM,  12  to  18  la., 
-       "  •*  tto  8ft, 

**       **       Sibarlaa,  larga, 

w       ••       Napal,  dou, 

Korwij  Bpraoe,  10  to  12  In.,  vary  flna, 
^         12  to  18 IB^ 
-  -  8IL, 

"  *•  8lt, 

4ft, 
"  -  A  to  8  It, 

Hamloek  Fpraoa,     18  to  84  in, 


M                         14                      « 

4to  8lt, 

Lai«ii,8cotflb. 

ItoUit, 

M              M 

Uto  ift.. 

M              M 

•-to  8ft, 

U              U 

8  to   4  ft, 

U              U 

4to   8ft, 

H        m 

ito  8ft.. 

Labnmam,  BooCcfa, 

8 to  8ft, 

LladaB,  Earopaan, 

1ft, 

M                        « 

8to  8ft, 

WblUPloa, 

Cryptoniaria, 
BadCedar, 
Pinoa  Cembri, 
IriahTaw, 


2to8ft^ 
8to4ft., 
8to8ft^ 
8to4ft., 

8UTarPtr,8to01iL,  76 

•*  12to]8!a.,flsa,  1  79 

12  to  14  ia^  1  85 

2  to  4  ft,  2  60 

Sio4ft.,ttroQg,$5to9  00 
8  60 
ft  00 
8  01) 
18  QD 


—     '     Sootch  and 


ar,  Aah 
filUTar, 


8  ft., 

•troDg, 

12  to  IH  ia-, 

**  4  ft,  axtra, 

Mabonta  ^qoUbHa,  vary  stroag, 

*«  *•  Boadllngs, 

**  **  flna  lorta, 

Box,  commoB, 

savaral  torta, 


DEOIDUOUS* 


Aaada,  8-tbomad, 

M  M     . 

Jkth,  Enropaaa, 


2to  8ft, 
8te  4ft., 
4to  6ft., 
6to  8ft^ 
8to  81t, 
8tol2ft^ 
5  to  8  ft., 
*"  Wbit^  fHafad,  flna,  2  to  8  ft, 
«  ••       ^f  8to  5ft, 

«  ••  "  5to  7ft^ 

**  Barapaan  MooakilB,      8  to  8  ft:, 
•*        ^*  "  8  to  4  ft, 

4  to   8  ft., 
<••'•«         oak-laavad, 
••  ••  "  dwaii; 

»  "  **  MTTioa  traa. 

▲Idar, Soropaao,  8 to  7 ft, 

Beocb,     "  8  ft, 

~  8  ft, 

8U»  4  ft., 
4  to   5  ft., 
8  ft,  fla^ 
IS  to  15  ft., 
8to  4ft, 
4to   8ft., 
4to   8ft., 
«to  8ft., 
EIm,Bcdtob,Xn^and4.ni.,9to  8  ft, 
"       *»  ^  -     8to  4ft, 

u       «  ••  «*     4to   6ft, 

"       "  •  "     5  to  8  ft, 

"       •»  -  "     8  to   8  ft., 

••«•••  "     8  to  10  ft., 

Cbatry,  Waeplng,  atrooc, 

Bird,       pretty      eto  8ft., 
•♦         Parfttma(C  --    -- 


"  "  pnrpla, 

**       Amarican, 
Btrob,  Bootab  Wearing, 

Cjpraaa,  Amattcaa, 

M  U 

GatgUpa, 


Obeataat, 


Uauard. 
Bpanlib, 


6tO  6ft^ 
8  to  10  ft, 
12  fiu  IM  In., 
5to  8ft, 


2  no 
80 

850 
50 

250 


75 

1  85 
1  60 
800 
260 

800 

*J  00 

1  :>o 

2  00 

a  50 

1  00 

1  50 

2  00 
6  00 
400 

4  00 
260 

75 

1  25 

5  <x) 

2  00 
5  00 
8  00 
2  50 
8  UO 
8  00 
2  00 

75 
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1  UO 

1  60 

8  60 

9  00 
12  00 

1  60 
1  50 
1  60 
]  ij 
4  00 


7  00 
18  00 
25  00 
16  00 
2A  00 

4  00 
10  00 

7  00 
18  00 

15  00 


1-2  00 
8  50 

16  OO 
8  00 

16  00 


400 

7  00 
800 

18  00 
18  00 
86  00 
12  00  1 

8  00 
12  00  I 
16  00  I 

50U 
8  00 
12  80 


15  00 
4  OU 

7  00 

li  out 

40  00 
80  00 

15  00, 
85  00 
12  00 

16  00  I 
4  001 
500l 
6  00 

8  00 
IS  00 
40  CO 

6  M) 
8  00 
«  00 

6  tH> 
28  00 


6to   6ft. 

6t«   8ft, 

-  -  -  8tolofL, 

''8trlpadorMooaawood,4to  6ft, 

Oak,  EafflUi  or  Boval,  8  to  5  ft, 

•♦         -  *•  6to  8ft., 

8to  8ft., 

8iolOft^ 

6to  8ft^ 

8  to  10  ft., 

2  to  8  ft, 

6to   7ft. 

8  to  10  ft, 

10  ft., 

10  ft., 


**   PTiaintdal.  flaa, 
Popkra,  aorta, 
Bopbora,  Japan, 
Tulip  Trea^ 
Topalo  Traa  (Njtbm), 
Willow  OomawelL 

"     Purpla, 

**     HapolaoB  Waaplas,  6  to  7  ft, 
^*  -         10  to  18  ft., 

**     Boeananr,  8 to  8ft, 

Wabi«ta,BaglIab,  5  ft, 

yirgiliaXataa,2  7aarfl, 


FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 

Altbaaa,  doabla  lorta, 

-      aingla    - 
Barbany,  poipla, 
Oalfoanlboa,  flna  HOita, 
Ootoaaaatar,  aavaral  aorta, 
Colotaa, 
DentalaiQabra,  1  ] 


f  40 
8  00 
1  61 
1  fiO 
75 
869 
875 
8  15 
4  CO 
1  60 

1  00 

2  60 

8  00 

8  50 
4  00 
8  00 

1  50 

2  00 
800 
400 

10  00 

8  m 

1  50 
500 
600 
800 
1  50 
800 
408 
ISO 
480 
800 


SO  CO 

8  00 

«  00 

lO  CO 

It  to 
21  Oil 
'S  09 
8S  UO 
6  00 
6  00 
15  00 

12  00 
18  0» 
»  00 
SO  00 
8  00 
12  OO 
18  00 
SO  00 

1S~00 
10  00 

40  08 
12  OO 
10  60 
12  00 
25  00 
10  Oti 
M  00 
10  00 


•*     graefUa, 

**     oreaata, 

**     nndnlau  and  otbars, 
Eldar,  cold  atrlpad,       flaa, 

"     oat'laaved, 
Porsjtbla,  vlridtnioia.  atrons, 

"  **  1  year, 

Harbacaoua.  Pbloxfa,  CbfTaantheiniinHi. 

DlaiytiaN  Dahlias,  dtc,  Ao., 
HonayiHieklea,  tartarian. 
HIppophKs  rhomnAidoa,  fine, 
Jada^Treo,  4to8ft, 


laditto  Shrub, 

Kolrenteria, 

( bincaa  Qutnea, 

•Tapan  Pear, 

Nattia  Ttm  (Celiia,) 

Lllae, 

OaacaOran^ 

Byringa, 

Pavia  ^'p!eata, 

Privlt,  wbittf  barrlod. 

•*       evergrean  wrts, 
Ptolea  (.Uop  Tr»e>, 


strong, 
fine, 

80TW, 

stTftng, 


8to4ft., 

maojr  flaa  klndv, 


Boaaa,       pcrpctun), 
»  climbing  and  pndrfai, 

"  King  of  tba  Pralrfc, 

Ppirpa,      aoftt, 

>  nowbarry,  xad  bailiad. 

Scarlet  Dogwood,        '" 


4to5ft., 
fi  to  7  ft. 
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(Cwulititted  on  nutpog^. 


FRU^T    AND    ORN4^MENT^ii^-TI|£E)|U 


M^u.  lOO. 

Beu-let  Dogwood,       1  year,                  $,  5a  $  a  OU 

White  Dogwood,        strong,                      2  (N)  12  <H> 

Smoke  Tree,               2  to  8  ft,                  8  00  20  00 

^nlbwMI],                   2to  8  ft ,                  2  00  12  OO 

StmwbovryTree,        6  ft,                        8  00  20  00 

!I%naiix.         fine,                                      2  JM  16  00 

'White  Fringe  Tree,                                    2  00  15  00 

OLIMBINQ  BHEUS0. 

]>•«.  100. 

American  Ivy  (AmpelopalB)^                      2  tM)  19*00 

Engli>h     **      (Bveigreen),                       0  00  tO  <^ 

Blgnonla,  Badioan^                                    2  00  12  00 

Ciematia,  many  fine  sorta^                          .'  00  12  (0 

Honeysnoklea,  monthlr  and  others.           2(0  12  00 

**■            splendida,  new  and  fine,      2  00  I'J  00 

Moonseod  (menispermam),                         2  iNt  12  00 

Periploca,  Vl^gi^A&^'il^                            2  50  ,  15  00 

Banning  Boses,                                          '2  50  18  00 

Grapee,  Aragrant  sorts.                                2  50  id  00 

Yinea,  Periwinkle,  white,                          2  «o  12  00 

**            bhie,                             2  00  12  (K) 
"         double,                            8  «•» 

Yirginla  Creeper,  or  American  lyy,            2  00  12  00 

Wistaria,  Chinese,                                      8  00  20  00 


WildPur, 
Weigela,  amabiUa, 

'*      rosea,  strong, 

•     iyeai«,flne. 

Many  fine  Sbraht,       1  year, 
Assorted,  per  1000, 


889  00 


VHU  IT^TIPB^*  etc: 

iKia.    lOO. 

Dinuf  Vun:,^  years  budded,  9  to  S  lt,>«n 

Angers  qnidee,  8  00     20  00 

Also  standard  Pears,  Apples,  Cherries^  Peaches,  etc. 

Orange  Qolnce,  |15  per  100.    Best  Enjdisli  eooeeberries, 

1  5)  per  dox.    Llmittos  and  Mvatt's  victoria  Bhnbarb, 

2  60  per  do&,  15  oo  per  109.  IXowser's  PfoUfle  S^fKW- 
berry,  ""*         *         ""*'      " 

Fertile  of  Angen,  White  Goudoiiin,  Macrocarpa,  Da 
Caucas^  and  ten  other  large  Cnrrants,  2  00  per  doa., 
12  per  100.  Ooneord,  Catawba,  dinton,  Perktna,  liabella, 
and  other  Orapea,  1  50  to  4  00  per  doa. 


I  have  made  amngemeots  fbr  a  fUl  supply  of  Pear  Seeds,  and  am  now  < 
ofsmall  or  large  qnantitieK  at  lowest  rates.    Pei    "     — 
915:  Mahaleba,|15;  200.060  prime  A;    *    ' 
hanisomest  American  Tree.%  $10  per  1 

[9ept,6t] 


luu  Buppij  01  rear  oeeos,  ana  am  now  oaeocsc 

St  rates.    Pear  Seedlings  of  vigorous  giowth,  at 

Apple  Seedlings.  |5  per  lOOO,  |i40  per  10,000. 

sr  iOO,  2  years.    CxnHage  paid  to  Boston  and 


itcscting  for  early  winter  delivery 
'  $15  per  1000.    Angers  Quince, 
.    ylrirnia  Lutea,  one  of  oar 
yew  York. 


SMALL   FEUITS. 


We  h  ^ve  an  immense  stock  of  SMALL  FRUITS,  for  sale  during  the  Autumn  of  1860*and 
Spring  of  1861. 

In  addition  to  the  more  comlnon  Borta  of  Kktivd  Orapes,-  we  have  over  25,000  plants  of 
such  desirable  sorts  as  Delaware,  Concord,  Diana,  Kebecca,  Hartford  Prolific,  Early  Northern 
Muscadine,  Logan,  and  20  ether  aohs—ttrong  vIiiBs.  ior.  out-door,  culture.  Of  Foreign 
Qrapes,  W0  hav^  36  sorta,  ofte  to  two  years  olid,  fd^  Bot  or^ld  \^neries  or  for  fruiting  in 
pots. 

Ao  eztensive  stock  of  each  of  the  oommbn  sorts  of  Oarrants,  oae  or  two  ye9XB  old,  and  ^ne 
one  year  old  ptanls  of  White  Qrape,  Victoria,  Cherry,  &o. 

Fine  and  well-grown  Oooseberry  plants,  of  the  American  and  Houghton  Seedling,  which 
never  mildew,  as  well  as  the  host  English  sorts  most  suitable  for  this  climate. 

A  great  «tock  of  Raspberries,  such  as  Bed  Antwerp  (Hudson  Hirer),  Yellow  Antwerp, 
Orange,  Franconia,  Enevitt's  Giant,  Ac.  including  several  thousand  of  the  Autumn-bearing 
kindsb  Bslle  de  VoolMiayi  Marvel^f  Vvnx  Seasoii%aod  otfensrs* 

StraEwberriea— The  mest  extensiire  itocbof  safeableo^footssiid  varieties— comprising  over 
sixty  sorts— in  the  Union. 

Fine  Blaokberriea— New  Bochelle  and  Dorchester,  in  large  quantitiee. 

Also  Figa,  FUberta,  and  BCnlberrlea. 

Orders  from  Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  others  who  may  wish  to  buy  in  large  quantities,  as 
well  as  those  who  may  favor  as  with  the  smallest  orders,  will  be  executed  with  care  and  dis- 
pateh. 

CKlttiognea  oootsiiiiDg  description,  with  prices  at  retail,  and  No.  4  Catalogue,  offering 
plants  in  large  quantities  sent  on  application  containing  a  postage  stamp  tot  sttch. 

FROST  at  Co., 

Proprietors  of  the  Genesee  Valley  Nurseries, 

Rochester  J  JVL  It 
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Aug.  Sept.  ft  Oct. 


HOT  AIR  FURNACES, 

FOR  WARMINO-  CHURCHES,  PUBLIC  AITO 
PRIVATE  DWEIXINGS,  STORES,  &o. 

The«e  Ftumtceg  are  arranged  for  burning  Wood,  Anthracite  or  Bftuminous  Coal.    Tbe 
floes  are  large,  aod  can  be  eaeily  cleaned  in  a  few  minntea. 

IT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  FBEE  FROM  OA& 

The  air  is  moistened  bj  means  of  the  evaporator.    These  Fnmacee  have  been  in  nse  for 
five  years.    We  give  a  few  referenees. 


FowiAB  A  Wells, 
Dr.  DowLoro's  Cbvmih, 
PiU0B7TmiAK  Chvbch,  Astorla, 


Ghurob  Book  Socanrr, 

CHRiflT  Cburob,  BelieTilie,  N.  J., 

St.  Vwombit  d©  Paol,  N.  Y. 


BA.RTLETT   &   LESLEY, 

MaiiTiftctarexs  of  the  POT.AB  REFBiaEBATOB^  OLD  JAVA 
OOFPEE-POT,  BOTATINa  ASH  SIFTEBS,  &e. 

OttA  If*.  «••  BROADWAY,  If ew  T«rk. 

E.  D.  DAVIS' 

A.C[Tiai?ia  Ceixient. 

1  would  call  the  attention,  particularly,  of  thoee  making  or  ifiiDg  Hotiionses.  io  the 
above,  one  pound  of  which  will  set  more  glass  than  four  of  putty.  Used  for  AquaHas,  Hoi- 
AotffBi,  and  rarious  other  articles  required  to  b^  made  voter  or  air-tight :  will  not  cleave  from 
glaip,  metal,  or  wood ;  will  not  become  bard  and  crack. 


^9 

Sole  Mazxu&ctiirer, 
Ang..8ept.,  ftOct.o  No.  68  Fulton  Street.  TST.  Y. 


Aoff  Aim,  Aug .  29tk,  1«80. 
Mb.  E.  D.  DATifl:—  » 

The  Greenhouse  you  glaaed  for  me  last  summer  with  your  Aquaria  Cement,  has  proved 
altogether  satisfactory.  The  winter  fratt,  nor  sonmer  sun,  does  not  in  any  way  aflbct  it. 
It  stands  now  as  firm  '9M  water-tight  as  when  first  set.  I  would  recommend  it*to  others 
as  beipg  the  best  material  for  glasing  greenhouses  yet  discovered. 
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EGBERT  VETTCH,  Nbw  Havbk. 


Wheeler  &  "Wilson's  Sewing  Machines. 

The  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Sewing  Mftohine  Company  has  prepared 

^^f  tables  showlDg  by  actual  experiment  of  four  di£ferent  workers, 

^r'  the  time  required  to  etiteh  each  part  of  a  garment  by  hand,  and 

. ,  with  their  Sewing  Machine.    The  anperlorlty  gf  the  work  done 

-^  by  the  Machine  and  the  healthftilnesa  of  ttie  amplojmcnt,  are 

,^  Mjj^jp- jM^.  -^mrzr  f^^AQ^^  quite  as  great  as  the  savlDg  of  time.    Buojoined  is  a 

A^rvw^pwtfct  ^Tft  ^^  summary  of  several  of  the  tables : — 

BT  MACHINE.  BT  HAND. 

"HI               i_                                   BOU18.       xnnTm.  noinu.  mikutics. 

//              0«Btlem6ii^  Sfabta, 1                6  18  81 

//               FrookCoAts 9  '            88  18  85 

A                B«anV«»to 1               14  T  19 

■V^               LIMB   ^    48  6  14 

Cloth  Pants 61  6  10 

Sammer  Pants 88  2  00 

SllkDrMS 1               18  10  S8 

MerhioDreas 14  8  $7 

Calico       *♦     M  6  8T 

Seams  of  any  conriderable  length  are  stitohod  ordinarily  at  the  rate  of  a  yard  a  minute« 

This  great  Economizer  of  Time,  and  Preserver  of  Health,  has  won  the  highest  Premiums 
at  the  Fair  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society— at  the  State  Fairs  of  Maioe^Vermont 
— Oonnectiout— New  York— New  Jersey — Pennsylvania— Virginia— Mississippi— Missouri — 
Ohio^Indiana— Illinois — Kentucky— Michigan— Wieconsin— California — and  at  the  Fairs  of 
the  American  Institute,  New  York- Mechanics'  Association,  Boston— Franklin  Institute, 
Philadelphia— Mechanics'  Institute,  Baltimore^Metropolitan  Mechanics'  Institute,  Washing- 
ton— Mechanics*  Apsociatlon,  Cincinnati — Kentucky  Institute,  LouisTille— Mechanical  Asso- 
ciation, St  Louifr— Mechanics'  Institute,  San  Francisco— and  at  hundreds  of  County  Fain. 

Tht  Lock  Btltch  made  by  this  Machine  is  the  only  stitch  that  cannot  be  ravelled,  and  that  presents  the  same 
appearance  npon  each  side  of  the  seam.  It  is  made  with  two  threads,  one  upon  each  side  of  the  &brle,  and 
Interlocked  la  the  centre  of  it. 

Mkibodist  Book  Cohoxbh,  200  Mulberry  Street,  Hew  York. 
'  Betng  in  epnttant  receipt  of  inqvlriea  from  our  brethren  remeetlAg  Sawure  MAOBima,  with  reqneatt  to 
recommend  and  purchase,  we  have,  In  coi^anctlon  with  some  laoy  frmids,  carefliny  and  thoroagbly  examined 
the  vartons  machines  of  practical  value  for  flunUy  sewing,  and  fud  those  made  by  the  WHBSLia  &  Welbon 
MAVWAcnruKa  Compakt,  No.  50&  Broadway,  New  York,  to  fdlly  combine  the  essenthds  of  a  good  instmment, 
and  Boch  as  we  can  confidently  recommend. 

Having  seen  so  Ihvorable  results  from  their  use,  in  our  own  and  the  households  of  our  friends,  we  are  desirous 
that  their  benefits  should  be  shared  by  all  our  brethren,  and  hence  we  have  interested  onrselTet  in  their  behalf. 

With  beet  wishes,  your  brethren, 
Absl  Snwn,  Jamk  Flot,  DAinaL  Wnx,  David  Txbbt, 

Teoa.  Oabltoh,  J.  Pobtsb,  J.  Bw.  ]Sdwabd«»  Wjc  A.  Cox. 

SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR.  OFFICE  No.  50ft  RROADHTAT,  IV.  T. 


GRAPE-VINES,  GRAPE-VINES. 

Large  Stock  of  the  Most  Desirable  Sorts. 
Send  for  a  CatcUogtte, 

The  8ub8criber8  offer  for  sale  a  large  and  well-grown  slock  of  the  new  Hardy  Grape- Vines 
at  reduced  prices,  k\\  propagated  trom  genuine  etodc— in  part  of  the  following  and  other, 
good  8ort« : 

Delaware,  Diana,  Concord,  Rebecca,  Hartford  ProliGc,  Union  Village,  Logan,  Oportor, 
Anna,  etc. 

The  older  sorts  of  Isabella,  Clinton,  Catawha,  etc. 

Foreign  forto,  for  culture  under  glasa— best  sorts. 

Two  huudred  acres  of  Fruit-lVees,  in  large  or  small  quantities ;  Greenhouse  Plants,  Hardy 
Border  FJants,  Bulbous  Roots,  etc. 

Roses  and  Dahlias  In  grent  variety  ;  Hedge  Plaota,  Strawberry  Plants,  Raspberry  of  evar- 
earhig  and  other  good  sorts.    Address, 


W.  T.  &  £.  £bnith, 

GENEVA  NURSERY,  GENEVA,  X.  Y. 
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AND  IIIPfcOVBD 


HOT   WATER    APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

Public  BiLildinep9,  DwellmgB,  Stores^ 
SCHOOLS, 

CONSERVATORIES, 

GRAPERIES, 

FOBCIKQ-PITS, 

ETC..  Era    . 


rtg.2. 


-    '  -Fi§: 


The  cuts  illustrate  the  general  appearance  of  the  Bofleni.  thej  are  Sfaiqde,  Coo^ 
pact,  and  Durable,  and  Sen  unequalled  for  EfiBolent  Heating  Power,  Sconomy  in 
Fuel,  Steady  Action,  and  Easy  Management 

.  Thef  can  be  t^My  left  without  attention  10  or  12  houra,  during  the  ooldett  weather,  and 
do  not  require  scrapiog  and  cleaning  to  make  tbem  effective,  there  being  no  down  drafts  or 
narrow  passages  to  choice  up. 

Fig  l.>  repreeevta  the  Zsprove^i  Ceoioal  Boileiv  00  favorably  knownr  It  ban  •iood  the 
test  of  time  and  competiiiion,  and  proved  to  be  the  most  reliable  Bgilcr  in  ut<e. 

Fig.  2.  represents  the  Combination  Conical  and  Flue  Boiler.  It  conibinoi*  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  conical  fire  chamber  and  inside  cone,  with  nearly  double  the  amount  of  beai« 
ing  surface.  The  ffame  and  heated  gases  escaping  from  the  fire  cKamber.  pass  throngh  Uie 
water  jacketed  iiue,  which  is  carried  round  the  boiler,,  and  the  best  that  would  otberwif«  pasB 
up  the  chimney  is  absorbed  and  transtnitted  to  the  water,  making  this  the  mc^t  economical 
Boiler  ever  offered  to  the  public. 


RKFPKKNCKS: 

J.  Bboww,  Eaq.,  HaTnlltaa,  a  W. 

Tbos.  R.  Mbebitt,  fisq.,  St  Cathsrlxie'S,  C.  W. 

E.  O.  8pAinj>nio,  Esq.,  BnflUo,  N.  Y. 

B.  GoBNora,  Ssq^  AlbeiiT,  N.  T. 
E.  P.  Pemitio»,  Biq.,  Albiay,  N.  Y. 
JoDK  Babd,  Esq^  BsnrrtowBL  B.  T. 
W.  KxLLT,  toq.,  BhUieWkrN.  T. 
J.  6.  Bsinrnrr,  Bm|.,  Fort  WMtatagtoa^  K.  T. 
J.  T.  Sovrraa.  Eaon  Astoria,  N.  T. 

C.  OiONsnx,  Esq^  Ststeo  IsUnd,  N.  Y. 
J.  BiSBOP,  Esq.,  I«€w  Fmnswick,  N.  J. 
T.  0.  BntAvr:  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
O.  BBNHan,  Esq.,  s.  FnuniBglHin,  Msh. 
J.  B.  HoBBT,  Esq.,  New  Yoii. 

Ssod  for  B  Des«riptlT€  Gircal«r  with  extended  llii  of  reference  to  those  hsTlng  the  Beaten  ia  use. 

HITCHINOS  &  CO.,  176  Centre  Street,  N.  T., 


Uaao  BvoBAiTAV.  Florist,  No.  9  W.  17tk  st.,  N.  Y. 

A.  Bbidobm Air,  Florist,  878  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Pabsonb  h  Co ,  FlashioK,  N.  Y. 

BuWAtmaa  A  Babbt,  Boohester,  N.  Y. 

0.  W.  QBAirr,  lona  Nanery,  FeekskilL  N.  Y. 

T.  C.  Maxwbll  a  Bbos.,  Genera,  N.  Y. 

JoHK  Ellis,  Fox  Meadow,  Hart's  Corner,  N.  Y. 

Lbwis  Ellbwobtb  h  Co.,  Napierrille,  TIL 

J.  T.  BABaan,  CastUtoa  Noaeriea.  atatsa  Island. 

A.  O.  HowABD,  Florist,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

B.  H.  Maob,  Esq.,  Newbargb,  N.  Y. 
B.  B&nvCKnHcnT,  Esq.,  Fishkill,  19.  Y. 
A.  V.  CuxiKos,  Esq.,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 
Jambs  Flbmoio,  Florist,  Toronto,  C.  W. 


Apr.-12t 

A.  £.  HrrcBXKGs, 


(F«Br  1»«M«  IfMTth  •€  CMMia  Ht.) 
Chas.  F.  HiTOHiiiea,  Tnos.  H.  Knre. 


»o 


r 


^W^M.  R.  PRIISrCE  &  CO.. 


1' .  :*  r 


Refer  to  the  August  Nunber  for  Prieod  Iiuit  of  Str»wberri«8,  and  for  all 
other  Small  Fruits,  and  to  April  Number  for  Priced  List  of  Orapes ;  and 
they  also  oflfer  the  following:       >.  ^  .     .- 

Standard  Apple-Trees,  nx  yean  gnfted)  for  inunediate:  b«ftriiig. 
Standard  Pestrs,  ^i?bt  yean  grafted,  for  immediate  bearing. 

Dwarf  Apples,  and  Pyramid  Pears  on  Quince  stock. 

Cherries :  Large  Standards,  ^Qd  Medium  ditto  on  Mahaieb  stock. 

Plums:  Laree  Standards  aadDwajefs,  t    ,  . 

Peadhes,  Apricots^  Neotarines,  Almonds,  Figs,  and  PomegralnB(te». 

QtdnceS :  Rea's  llammoth,  Orange,  Pottagal,  Imperial,  and  Mahon. 

Frenoh  Chestnuts:  Madeira  Nuts,  Peoaii*iiiita,  and  FUbcrtB. 

Native  Gtopes  r  S2a  vari^ttes,  aiia  Foreign  Grapes  120*,  comfpHsiiig  a  c^lection '*lto«' 
gether  unrivalled  tiaoluding  a  great  stock,  of  Allen^s  and  Bogeia'  Hyi^rlds,  Ann»,  dA^H, 
OoDoocd,  Delaware,  Diana,  Chasselas  of  18  varieties  ]  Hambuxgh  of  8  :V^rieti6a  \  MMcat 
of  S{0  varieties ;  ChUds'  Superb,  Buckland's  Sweetwater,  Lady  Downes,  To  Kalon,  Uoioi^ 
Village,  St.  Catharine,  Herbemont,  Logan,  Norton's  Virginia,  Qntaiio,  Perkl^s^  Bf^ibe» 
Bebeoca,  T^grlor  or  Bullitt,  Hartford  Proliflo,  and  all  otherp  at  reduced  priise^  and  Vines, 
1  to  8  yean  old,  grown  mostly  in  open  air. 

Raspberries,  Cnnants,  Blaokberries,  Oposebavties,  &  Stmwberzioe.' 

See  BorikMmtt  for  August. 

200,000  Premium  Strawberries,  of  160  varieties,  Includiog  50,000  scarlet  Mag- 
nate, and  40,000  Wilson's  Albany,  at  low  rates.  N.  B. — 66  varieties  are  New,  and  in  no 
otber  Nursery  collection. 

Rhubarb :  LinoaBus,  victoria,  ColosBal,  Maounotb,  Prince  Albert,  Magnum  Bonnm,  and 

all  others. 
Liarge  Bvergreens  of  every  species,  for  immediate  ornament. 

Large  Deoiduous  Ornamental  Tr^OS  ^d  Shrubbery,  for  immediaibp  embellish-, 
ment. 

Splendid  Magnolias  of  all  kinds,  of  large  slae. 

Japan  Salisburia,  ^tb  the  meet  unique  and  beautiful  foliage,  yet  rare. 

Mulberries :  Downlng's  Everbearing,  Herbemont's Bvarbeaxingk  the  moat  tiar^aod ycfh 

ductive,  White  Everbearing,  Black  Circassian,  Chinese  Lhou,  or  Hybrid. 
Blaok  Ciroassiatl'a&d-Llirg^  Bbb^^cMlatr^  '^  '^^ 

'  Stocks  for  Nurseries,  of  every  Wud,  at  low  rates. 

Priced  Catalogues  of  each  department  will  be  aent  to  applicants  who  inclose  stamps. 


u 


OFFICE    OF 


II  GDTTA  PERCHA  AND.  GLASS  ROOFING  CO..    t 

4  i 

23  CEDAR  STREET,  NEW  YORK.  I 


»    mmm    if 


The  rapid  increase  of  building  in  thift  country  has  }ed  to  the  adoption  of  Enaoy 
different  forms  of  Roofiog.  Slate,  shingle»  and  metal  roofs,  do  not  give  perfect 
satisfaction ;  it  has  been  requisite  to  invent  an  article,  that  should  be  at  onoe 
water-proof,  elastic,  cheap,  and  durable.  This  Company  furnish  a  Roofing  which 
combines  all  these  requisites.  This  Is  manufactured  and  sent  in  rolls,  which  are 
to  be  nailed  on  the  roof-boards :  it  is  itself  waterproof,  but  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  liquid  cement  is  sent  with  It,  to  oover  it  with  a  final  coat :  this  is  usually  sanded 
as  it  is  applied,  and  this  finishes  a  perfeot  roof,  as  durable  as  the  building  it  covers. 

The  cloth  is  the  thickest  and  strongest  woven  material  ever  used  in  roofing;  but 
the  weight  of  the  finished  roof  is  not  more  than  about  1  Ibu  to  the  square  foot  of 
BurfiMe.    These  ipofs  can  be  steep  or  flat,  or  of  any  required  inclination. 

This  Roofing  is  furnished  to  those  who  sell  again,  at  so  low  a  price,  that  they 
make  an  unusual  profit,  and  yet,  the  oust  to  the  consumer  is  about  half  that  of 
tin,  and  far  less  than  slate,  shingie^,  or  any  other  roofing  material.  As  an  extra- 
ordinary profit  is  afforded  to  dealers,  as  the  labor  of  putting  on  the  roofing  is  very 
slight,  and  as  the  roofs  are  in  every  respect  satlsfiictory,  it  is  found  that  wherever 
tlMser  OMteriaU  are  iiittrodttoed,  they  very  soon  oome  into  general  use. 

The  Company  also  furnish  Liquid  Gutta  Psbgha  Ckmbnt,  which  is  found  pref- 
erable to  paint  (as  it  lasts  ten  times  as  long)  to  cover  tin  roofs,  protecting  them 
^or  many  years  against  rust,  and  rendering  them  perfectly  water-tight.  This  arti- 
cle gives  a  heavy  profit  to  the  dealer,  and  is  very  cheap  to  the  consumer. 

The  RooriKQ  and  the  Cement  have  stood  the  test  of  time.  Most  of  the  parties 
who  were  first  engaged  in  this  enterprise  (and  from  whom  this  company  bought 
the  patents  under  which  it  now  operates)  have  manufactured,  sold  and  applied 
these  materials  during  many  years :  the  roofs  become  firmer  and  more  solid 
every  year,  and  any  number  of  testimonials  can  be  furnished  as  to  their  merits. 

Any  party  interested  in  roofing,  and  addressing  a  line  to  the  office  of  this  com- 
pany,  will  receive  a  list  of  prices  and  terms,  samples  of  materials,  and  any  de- 
dtabte  infofmation  sent  as  directed. 

Attention  is  caUed  to  the  Removal  of  our  Office  to  Noj  S3  CEDAR  STREET, 

LOatta  Feroha  and  Olaoi  Roofing  Co., 
WM,  C.  WYCKOFP,  Seo. 
^  ts 


CRANBERRY  lE^LANTS. 

Ws  have  always  sold  genuine  plants  at  less  prices  than  other  growers. 

HEW  BOCHELLE  (OK  LAWTOH)  BLAGKBSSBT. 

HOP-TRBBi  Tery  omamentat,'  and  1>etter  for  famfly  ase  than  eommon  Hops.  Circulars 
felating  to  the  culture,  soil,  and  pace  will  be  furnished  hy  inclosing  postage  stamp.    Also, 

HARTFORD  PROLIFIC,  AND  OONOORD  GRAPE  VINRS,  strong  layers. 

BAOUnr  8  BVBRBBARINa,  AND  BRXNCXXJETS  ORANGB  RASPBRRR7 
PLANTS,  for  sale  at  lowest  prices,  by  the  t>oaeo,  100,  or  1,000,  at  the  Hew  Haven  Nursery, 
Kew  Haven,  Conv. 

octo»«^  I860  t.  TROWBKIDOE  &  CO. 

0*.tt.  ... 

GRAPE-VINES, 

Twenty  rarieties  of  the  best  hardy  sorts  singly,  by  the  doien,  or  hoadred.  Send  for  prkad 
Descriptive  astatofM. 

o«>kat.  *  i).  8.  HEFPRON,  Vtica.  N.  Y. 

TO  THE  TRADE. 

'j 

BE.    O.   FIiEEMA.N^    : 

LATE  IPRBSXAN  ds  KSm>AZL; 

OSM  s'l«<E»  rtock  of  tliftloUowiog  Mtidea,  at  nholeMle,  at  loiwait  tatea : 

Brinckle's  Oiaage  Baspberry, 

Myatf  s  tinnanfl  ifthubarb, 

(Warranted  pnre— propagated  only  from  the  roots.) 

Dwarf  Pear-Trees, 

Of  fifteen  of  the  best  ^ppcoTed  Tsiieties,  rery  strong  fine  trees* 

Cherry  Currant 
New  Bochelle  or  Lawton  Blackberry, 
Bebecca  and  Delaware  Grape^Vines. 

r 

Addren  ... 

H.  O.  FREEMAN, 

;,..'_;,...  ■ter«aaw*«4t  ti.  I. 

■.  88 


aVANO 


Wb  would  call  the  attootioo  of  Goaoo  Dealen,  Plaoters,  and  Farmera,  to  the  article  wbieh  jj; 
we  have  on  hand,  atd  Ufr  sale  aft  ^ 

40  PER  GSn.  U8S  THAI  PERUTIAI  9VA9Q,  | 

wbleh  we  Qialm  to  be  evperior  to  say  Otiaoo  or  fertfllker  ever  hnpoited  or  mannfhcfaffed  ia 
thia  ooontry. 

This  Guaao  is  Imported  l^  WM.  H.  WEBB,  of  Hew  Tork, 

rsoic 

BAXBR'S  AND  JARTIB'  IBIiANDB,  IN   THE  SOUTH  PACXFXC  OGBA3N. 
Sold  geaoiat  and  pare  a*  lipparted  bj  the  Cargo,  or  at  retail,  b^ 

JOHN  B.  SARDY,  aeneral  Agent, 

If*.  ftS  WmOk  SlMet,  e*r.  •£  WkU  St.,  New  TwIk. 


It  has  been  Mtltbetority  tested  b^  manj  of  oar  promToent  Farmers,  and  analiaed  hj  the 
most  eminent  and  popalar  Agricoltnral  Chemists,  and  foond  to  contain  (as  will  be  seen  by 
our  dxtmlar)  a  Issge  per  ceotsie  of 

BOHk  PHOSPHATE  OF  UME  AHB  PH08PH0BIC  ACID, 

aid  other  animal  organic  matter,  yielding  ammonia  sufficient  to  produce  immediate  abtt»iikit 
crops,  besides  substantiallj  enriching  the  soil.  It  can  be  freely  used  without  danger  of  burn- 
ing the  seed  or  plant  by  coming  in  coming  in  contact  with  it,  as  is  the  case  with  some  other 
fertllixers;  retslningatgrea^degretof  p^t«rt,-KfaqBes  the  i|lfnts  to  grow  In  a  healthj 
oonditioo,  and,  as  ezp«deb4a  W  pcof ed; 

FREE    OP    INSECTS. 
For  orders  in  any  quantity,  (which  will  be  promptly  attended  to,)  or  pamphlets  containing 
fUl  partioulars  of  analyses  and  tests  of  Farmers,  apply  as  abore. 
OotSt*  '    ) 

RAVENSWOOD  {FRTTIT  NURSERY. 

A  fine  assortment  olTrteaiid  P)w«a  for  srie«  in  larga  ar  noM  ^(pttuMim,  iMlndteg  « 
large  stock  of 

THE  BsmcBStfs  ogfljjrei  lUSBttftXt. 

which  is  unequtlled  in^avgr  and  beauty,  alsa^wy  vlgorons  and  productive,  and  marked  aa 
No.  1  by  the  94ir<ft|il  HsstfoaltuMd  ConVentlcps,  ftir  ssis  bf  the  1,000, 100,  or  doaen.    Alao, 

DWARF  PEABpTRIXS, 

strong,  well-grown,  finely  branched  trees,  three  yearn  old,  of  15  of  the  best  approved  varie- 
tiea,  by  the  1,000, 100,  or  doaeo.iJ«WQ  bi^  dn^reds  jwti^  be  sent  out.  Clrculais  with  list 
of  varieties,  &o.,fhmishedotfiippKiDation.    Atto,     **^     " 

MTATTS  nxSMUB  BHUBABB, 

the  MrliMt,  nuMt  pnHlnotiTe,  M4||ryM«)»ltt  v»ri.tiv<  ^rt«»e  1000, 100,  or  dOMO.    Alw 

BEBECCA  AND  DELAWAbE  OBAPE-VINES, 

y'jOMj^Att'Md..'    ■'.  .{.    '.  .     "  '  .  I    ■     '.':'■.  V.3.. 

NEW^  BOCHELLE  OB  LAWTON  BLAGKBEBBTw     ., 
yij^-y-,^,  tea,  «(t^^; '-'    -  ••  -  -    ■  ■■    -       --i^i^  a;  0  i;  d  0  u  ji 
OHEBBT  CUBBANT, 

.i<?»,'„,T,...  AJ*^.     ik.  b.  FREEMAN,  Rarenswood,  I*xJL 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY, 


A  Man  competent  to  take  charge  of  tbe  Oreenbooae  and  Ornamental  Department,  in  aad  out  ^  ^ 
ofdoon,  fill  orders,  etc. 

None  b«t  a  ipber  and  indnitaitw  man  need  mpflj;  to  evch  Ubeial  wages  wid  cosstaji 
emploTment  will  be  given.    Beferenoee  required. 


B«pt,Oet,HoT. 


A.  FAHNESTOCK  &  SONS, 

Toledo,   Ohio,  Aug.  14,  1860. 


SIDNEY  &  ADAMS, 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENERS  AND  RURAL  AROHTTECTS, 


Pin 


Sept. 


620  WALNITT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 

made  for  CoontiT  Seats,  Cemeteries,  Ac*,  and  work  exe- 
evted  hf  coatraet  11  desired. 


H.  H.  BANCROFT  &  CO., 

PUBUBHERS    A   BOOKBELXiERS, 

ISl   nOII'rCM»]IEERT  8Tn  8AH  FBA1VCI8CO,  CAM^ 

ABB  OOE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  HOETZOULTURIST. 

AND  KEEP  A  FULL  STOCK  OF  OUR 

A«&xoinb«v&A&  Airs  msoaii&Ainaova  books. 

BLUE  FAVORITE  GRAPE. 

Hie  hardieat  Tariety  known  either  for  the  North  or  Soath.  The  Ylnea  yield  wtnmalfy 
abundant  oropa  of  fine  flavored  and  unnanally  Juicy  fruit,  from  which  ie  prodooed  «  Wim  mot 
wfmidr  ta  the  far-famed  Cbtawba,  The  hranchee  are  very  large.  We  have  no  desire  to  hnmhng 
aaf  one.    .Veritat  prmaUbU. 

Stlong  Booted  HaAto  one  year  old»  open  ooltiire,  for  gale  at  $1  each.  Rooted  Flaate  and 
Oattinge  of  other  tarieties  also  t&t  tale. 

For  father  particulara,  addreei 

0.  F.  ABAM8 

^M 
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PATENT  MICA  AND  FIBBOVS 

C  e  in  e  n  t    Roofing. 


TUs  Celebrated  Roofing  Material  has  stood  the  Best  of  all  Tests— 

TIME! 

Adapted  to  every  variety  of  Roof,  New  or  Old,  STEEP  or  FLAT,  and  is  nnequalied  for 
Durability,  Beauty,  or  Cheapness,  by  any  Composition  in  use.  The  Mica  being  a  non-condnc- 
lor  of  heat,  no  roof  is  so  Cool  in  Summer,  nor  bo  Warm  in  Winter.  The  nndersigned  are 
prepared  to  ezeoote  Promptly  and  Thoroughly  all  orders  forjputting  6n  New  Roofs,  or  repair* 
ing  Old  Leaky  Tin,  Metal,  or  Shingle  Roofs.  Warranted  Waterproof,  and  will  protect  Tin 
or  Iron  mauy  years  from  rusting. 

Cement  for  sale  by  the  Barrel,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country,  with  printed  instruc- 
tions for  nse,  and  is  sold  to  Agents,  Builders,  and  Dealers  at  a  price  that  will  afford  them  a 
LARGE  PROFIT,  and  yet  furnish  to  the  Consumer  a  very  cheap  roof  compared  with  tin, 
slate,  shingles,  or  other  roofing  material.  Also,  for  sale,  State  and  County  Rights,  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  United  States.  

DITTO,  PORTER  &  CO., 

{Successors  to  JOSEFS  DITTO  A  CO.,) 

Jnly.et.  If*.  907  BROAD  WAT,  €«r.  F1TI«T01V  ST.,  N.Y. 

AMERICAN  GUANO. 

TO    FARMERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    GUANO. 


This  Onano  from  Jarvis  Island,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  containjnp^  80  per  cent  of  Phosphates, 
and  Sulphates  of  Lime,  and  the  most  valuable  fertilizer  known,  is  offered  for  sale  In  large  or 
small  quantities  at  two-thirds  the  price  of  Peruvian.  For  full  information  and  particulars, 
address 

G.  S.  MARSHALL, 

PresidcJit  of  the  Americaai  Ouano  Company, 

March  12  tiraei.  4MI  WilliAm  Street,  New  York. 


SAWnrOS  and  GEOUKD  BOHE,  for  fertilizing  pnrpom. 
GBTTSHED  BOHE,  expressly  for  Gn^peries. 
TUBirarOS,  for  Cas^Hardening  and  Feeding. 

CHRISTIAir  SCHWARTZ, 

Vaetory*  Kae«  M4  St.— Oi 


8T 


SOTeeeySt. 


IMPROVED  HOT  WATER  APPARATUS, 


V0»  WARHINO 

CONSERVATOtUSi  fiUFEUBS,  EOWm  Vlt%  PCBLIC  BCILDINOS,  BATHS,  DWELUI6S. 

This  Boiler  is  a  new  combination  of  the  tnbaUr  and  cylinder  principle,  is  mado  of  t^^yj 
wrought  and  cast-iron^  is  perfegtlysafe  against  craclting  and  breaking,  and  is  the  most  ZST*!. 
CnSNT,  BCONOMICAIU  AND  SIMPXaB  HSATBR  yet  ofetKlto  the  pnbUc. 

Grapeilaa  and  Greenhouses  Famished  and  Fitted  up  at  the  shortest  notioe. 

WILSON  ft  Co.,  21  Centre  Street,  iTew  York. 
%r  rwjvmamta  in  ai^i^  its  brancubs. 

[Ftxnn  the  ArckUeeU*  cnuf  Mechanic^  Jaumal.'] 
Of  all  plans  hitherto  adopted  for  warmiAg  and  ventilating  buildingps,  those  in  which  water 
is  employed  to  convey  the  heat  from  the  Are  to  the  air,  are,  in  principle  and  in  effect,  superior 
and  to  be  prefarred.  lliat  soft,  even  tMopeiature  of  the  air,  with  all  its'*  moisture  and 
vitality  retainedi  which  !s  so  eseential  to  healib  and  buoyancy  of  spirit,  and  absolutely  ne- 
cessary  for  the  proper  growth  of  plants,  in  greenhouses,  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way  so 
perfectly,  and  at  so  small  an  expense. 

Quite  a  number  of  styles  of  heaters  have  been  proposed  and  used  for  the  purpose.  One  of 
the  latest,  and  probably  the  best  of  which,  is  represented  by  the  annexed  figure.  The  large 
drawing  in  the  centre  represents  it  as  applied  to  a  grapery  or  greenhouse.  Fig.  1  is  a  ver- 
tical section  of  the  heater^  and  Fig.  2  a  perspective  view.  The  beater  eoosiatfl  of  two  cylin- 
ders, one  within  the  other,  the  inner  one  fbi;piing  the  flre-obamber,  while  the  space  betwet^n 
the  two  is  filled  with  water,  the  whole  being  placed  on  a  cast-iron  base,  forming  the  ash-pit. 
From  one  side  of  the  fire-chamber  an  exit  pipe  is  atfixed  for  the  escape  of  the  gases  of  com- 
bustion. The  water-Jaoket  has  two  openings^ne  at  or  near  the  bottom,  and  one  at  the  top. 
Inside  the  fire-chamber  are  a  series  of  bent  tubes,  terminating  at  one  end  iA,tJie  water-jacket 
at  the  sides  just  above  the  fire,  and  at  the  other  end,  in  the  top  of  the  fire-chamber.  There 
are  twenty  of  these  tubes  arranged  in  two  circles,  thus  securing  a  large  aeuunt  of  heating 
surface  in  a  small  compass.  The  water  enters  at  the  lower  opening,  as  shown  by  the  arrows, 
passes  through  the  tubes,  is  heated,  and  passes  out  at  the  upper  opening,  into  the  room  to  be 
warmed,  whence  it  return,  after  parting  with  its-calevic,  to  tba  heater  again ;  thus  keeping 
np  a  constant  circnlation,  the  rapidity  of  which  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  heating  tubes.  Tiiia  boilar  may  be  made  entiM^f  of  cast-iron,  packed  at. the  joints,  and 
held  together  by  bolts  in  such  a  maoner  that  6hoi4d  it  become  necessary  it  can  be  taken  in 
pieces  and  put  together  again  in  an  hour's  time,  thereby  giving  great  facilities  for  repair. 

We  andontsafl  tUst'otteoTthM^'liAMMre  to  fl<fW  *  beliis  erectod  in  the  large  grapery  of  Mr.  Aamnoir^  a 
B3n^eQ.  N.  J.,  oaloalatc**!  to  sapply  serea  ban  Irel  feet  of  fbar  Inch  pipe.  Measure  have  been  taken  to  tecnre  a 
patent  for  the  improvomont 

.  Jan.,  1  ysatj  .  * 
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sam  lie  most  pp)p8r  agent  for  cre^tj^  .^i^rtaficial  Warmtlg-''' 


SAUi)^  HJLiiniUai'i 


I         '      u  n     J  «rir 


Tl^  Qlut  AfiQV  AtitlD^  iki^lllM  nd^aciticttad  ftrirvmlDf  ud  YtBtlliitlBg  PriTtto  DwelNnp.  Offven 

•Avs,  mrn^KA,  VFVtci bivt,  kconohi€ai.»  miK^uiiiB. 

PleiM  fldB  tad  •n^lBt,  •  mi  Jlr  ft  Dtisliillv*  PunpUbt 

^^^^^  BAESR,  SMITH  ft  Co.|  BFanuf^otoryi 

Amd  Oflce  18tl  CcatM  StrMt,  New  Vmrk. 
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PTJBX,I8HnKI>   BY      . 

HARPER  AND  BROTHERS, 
FBANKUN  SQVABE,  NEW  TOSK.   * 

or  Sent  bf  mail.  Postage  i^aid«  mn  Re^eii^  •f  Price. 


Hie  Ameriean  Home  Garden. 

Being  Prineiplen  and  Roles  for  the  Cnltnre 
of  Vegetablee,  FruiU,  Flowen,  and  Shrub* 
bery.  To  which  are  added  brief  Notes  on 
Farm  Grope,  with  *  Table  of  their  ATerage 
Product  and  Cbemical  Conftitoenti.  Bj 
AuxANDXB  Watson.  With  •enersi  Ani^raf 
Bkuiraiumg.    12no,  Hnslin,  -    -    -  $1  60 

lift  of  Hoith  Amehoaa  Imeeti. 

With  oomeroas  Dlostrations  drawn  from 
Specimens  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Author. 
By  Professor  Jaboba,  amisted  by  H.  C. 
Pbviok,  M.  D.    12mo,  Muslin,  -    •    1  25 

Chaptal'a  Chemistry 

Applied  to  Agriculture.  With  a  Prelimhia. 
ry  Chapter  on  the  Organlntion,  Structure, 
Ac.,  of  Plants,  by  Sir  HuiirBBBT  Datt  ;  an 
Eswy  on  the  Use  of  lime  as  a  Kanure,  by 
H.  PuTiB ;  with  Introductory  obserrations 
to  the  same,  by  Professor  Rbnwtgk.  Trans- 
lated and  Edited  by  Bat.  WnxuM  P.  Paob. 

18mo,  Half  Sheep, 60 

Oerdner't  Farmer't  Bietionary. 

A  Vocabulary  of  the  Technical  Terms  re- 
cently introduced  Into  Agriculture  and  Hor- 
ticulture from  Tarious  Sciences,  and  also  a 
Compendium  of  Practical  Farming:  the 
latter  from  the  Works  of  the  Rev.  W.  M. 
Rbam,  Lou  dob.  Low,  and  Tocatt,  and  the 
most  emins&i  Ameriean  Authors.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  12mo,  Mnslin» 
$1  60;  Sheep,  extra, 1  76 

A  Treatiie  on  Agriooltve; 

Comprising  a  concise  History  of  its  Origin 
and  Progress ;  the  present  Condition  of  the 
Art«  Abroad  add  at  Home ;  and  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  'Husbandry.  By  Johk  Abh- 
BTROHO.  With  Notes,  by  Joss  Bttbi..  To 
which  is  added  >  Dissertation^  on  the 
Kitchen  lind  "FVtdt  Garden.  IStaao,  Half 
Sheep,    --.-. 60 

Ameriean  Hoibandry; 

Being  a  Series  of  Essays,  Ac.,  designed  for 
its  Improvement.  By  Witus  Qatu)bd  and 
LutBKB  TuGUK.  2  volumes  18mo^  Half 
Sheep,    - "--100 


The  Aaeilean  Pontterer's  Companion. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Breeding,  Bear- 
leg,  Fattening,  and  general  Management  of 
the  various  Species  of  Domestic  Poultry. 
By  C.  N.  Bbmbkt.  With  aocnrate  and  beaa- 
tiftil  Ulnstratloiis  and  Portraits  of  FowU 
taken  from  life.    12mo,  Muslin,     •  $1  26 

The  Treei  of  Ameriea. 

Native  and  Foreign,  Pletorially  and  Botaai- 
cally  Delineated,  and  Scientifically  and 
Pupularly  Described;  being  conddered  prin- 
cipally with  reibrence  to  their  Geogn^ j 
and  History ;  Soil  and  Sitaation ;  Propaga- 
tion and  Culture ;  Aoddeats  and  Diseases ; 
Properties  and  Uses;  Ecoaomy  in  the  Arts; 
Introduction  into  Commerce;  and  their 
Application  hi  Useful  and  Ornamental  Plan- 
tations. ByD.  J.  Bbowmb.  Illustrated  by 
numerous  Engravings.   8vo,  Mnslhi,    4  60 

The  Fanier*B  Inatmotor. 

Condsting  of  Bvays,  Prtictical  DirectionB, 
and  Hints  for  the  Manag^ent  of  the  Farm 
and  the  Garden.  By  the  late  Judge  Bubl. 
2  vols.  ISmo,  Half  Sheepy  •    -    -    -    I  00 

The  Ptoner's  Companion ; 

Or,  Essays  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
American  Husbandry.  With  the  Address 
firepared  to  be  delivered  befo^  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Hortioultural  Bociclies  of  New 
Haven  County,  Coanetticut.  And  an  Ap- 
pendix, containing  Tables,  and  other  Mat- 
ter useful  to  the  Farmer.  By  the  late  Judge 
Bubl.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Eulogy 
on  the  life  and  Character  of  Bckl,  by 
Amos  Dbah.    12mo,  Muslin,  .    -    -       76 

Beek*i  Botany  of  the  ITnited  States. 

The  Botany  of  the  itnited  States,  North  of 
Ya.  comprising  Descriptions  of  Flowering 
and  fem-like  Plants  hitherto  found  in  those 
States,  arrsiiged  aocerdbig  to  the  Natural 
System.  With  a  Byadpsis  of  the  Genera 
acoordlng  to  the  Linnnui  System,  a  Sketch 
of  the  Rudiments  of  Botany,  &c.  Bj  Lbwib 
C.  Bbok.   12mo,  Mus.,  f  I  26 ;  Sheep,  1  ^ 
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DUTCH  BULBOUS  ROOTS, 


Imported  direct  from  one  of  the  first  Nurseries  at  Harlem,  comprising 

BTAOmvm,  VTOZVS,  O&OOVSBft,  UUBS,  Ac,  Ac, 

All  in  fine  order,  and  for  sale  at  low  prices. 
Catalogaes  free  by  Mail. 

MoILVAIN  &  YOUNa, 

Seedsman  and  Florist, 

Oct  8t  •  jrOMN  STRBBT,  N«w  T^rk. 

BTJLBOUS   FLOWER   BOOTS. 

A  splendid  collection,  all  first-class  bulbs,  selected  expressly  for  my  sales. 
Double  and  Single  Hyacinths,  from  f  i.oo  to  $  3.00  per  doE. 

do.  '      do.    •  do.  "        6.00  to     20.00  per  100. 

do.  do.       Tulips,  **  .50  to      1.60perdoz. 

do.  do.  do.  ••        3.00  to     10.00  per  100. 

Crocuses,  all  colors,  .76  to      1.60      '* 

And  all  other  bulbs  at  equally  reasonable  prices. 
Send  for  catalogues,  which  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants. 

B.  A.  DILBBR,  Seedsman  and  Florist, 

Got.  &  Nov.  397  CHBATlVrT  STREBT,  PHnLAI^KIiPSIA. 

THE  STOEVER  RASPBERRY. 

The  undersigned  is  authorized  to  receive  orders  for  this  highly  productive 
and  hardy  variety,  already  noticed  by  Dr.  Brinckl^  in  the  Horticulturist. 

A  LIMITED  NUMBER  ONLY  FOR  SALE. 

paxoa,  sa.oo  vaa  sozsir. 

o«*-*»«^  327  Chestnut  Street. 

NATIVE    GRAPE-VINES. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

B.  H.  MACE,  Newburgh,  New  York, 

At  Wholesale  and  Retail,  a  fine  stock  of  the  following  varieties: 

Delaware,  DiEtna,  Allen's  Hybrid,  Anna,  Concord,  Bebecca,  U. 
Village,  Clara,  Taylor,  Lenoir,  Maxitawney,  H.  Prolific,  &c. 

ALL   PLANTS   SENT   OUT   FROM   THIS    ESTABLISHMENT   WARRANTED    TRUE 

TO   NAME. 
One  mile  north  of  the  village  of  Newbargh,  and  adjoining  Charles  Downing. 
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WILLIAM    R:    prince   &    CO., 
FLUSHINa,  NEW  YORK,  . 

OFPEBI  ' 

NATIVE   HABDY   GSAFES, 

One  year  old,  except  where  otbeFwise  noted,  b«t  the  most  part  are  vigoroos  layers,  which 
are  equal  to  two-year  Vines  grown  from  cuttings. 

Native  Grapes  at  the  loweet  prices  at  which  they  are  procurshle  elsewhere,  and  many  va- 
rieties at  considerably  lower  rates.    For  other  varieties,  see  our  Descriptive  Catalogue. 


SACK. 

Cents. 

MB  DOS. 

f     Ct8. 

SACS. 

Cents. 

fEKJKW. 

1     CU. 

Alexander,  or  Schuylkill, 

38 

800 

Graham,                               50to$l 

AlbiDO, 

60to76 

600 

Gregory, 

100 

Allen's  Hybrid,  white, 

$2to8 

Hamsterdem. 

60 

5  00 

Alvey,  or  Hagar, 

50to$l 

$6  to  9 

Hartford  Ptolifio.  per  100  $18 

American  Hamburgh, 

25 

200 

to  26,                             38to60 

$3  to  5 

Anna, 

76to$l 

$6  to  10 

Hensers  Early,  white» 

76 

8  00 

Amot,  white, 
August  Coral, 

60 

Herbemont, 

40 

4  00 

100 

10  00 

Howard, 

60 

6  00 

Baldwin, 

26 

2  00 

Hyde's  Eliia  (true),  large  as 

Baxter, 

40 

Isabella, 

76 

600 

Black  Filbert, 

76 

7  00 

niinois  Froliio— Waterioo, 

60 

500 

Blackstooe, 

26 

2  00 

Isabella,  (1  to  3  years,)  by  100 

Bland  (tru^. 

60 

400 

and  1000,  very  cheap. 

Blue  Favorite, 

60 

Isabella,  Christea's, 

40 

400 

.BriDckl^  (foreign  seed). 

40 

4  60 

Isabella,  Wright's, 

40 

400 

Califonii&,or  Loc  Angeloe  (6 

var)100 

800 

Keller, 

60 

400 

Canadian  Chief  (for'n  seed) 

60  to  76 

600 

Kensington,  (distinct,) 
Kentucky  Wine, 

76 

Canby 's  August  -~  See  York 

60 

500 

Madeira, 

26  to  88 

2  60 

Kilboum, 

60 

Carter^s  Favorite  (fine  for  wine),  100 

10  00 

Kilvington, 

40 

400 

Cassady, 

40 

400 

King,  black, 

76 

7  00 

Catawba  (1  to  3  years),  by  100 

Kingsessing, 

40 

400 

and  1000,  very  aheap. 

Labe. 

60 

500 

Catawissa, 

60 

6  00 

Lenoir,  lincdn,  or  Devereuz, 

60 

4  60 

Cbambersburg,  white, 

60 

Little  Ozark, 

60 

4  50 

Cherokee, 

60 

Logan,  Urbana,  or  David  Hall 

ChUd'B  Superb  (often  called  Ka. 

Grape, 

100 

10  00 

tive), 

76 

7  00 

Long  (Georgia), 

40 

400 

Clara  (foreign  seed). 

60  to  76 

7  60 

Louisa, 

40 

8  00 

Clinton  (1  to  3  years)  Uj  100  and 

Mammoth  Catawba, 

60 

6  00 

1000,  very  cheap. 

Marion  (old  variety,  inferior), 

88 

4  00 

Cloantha, 

60 

5  00 

Marion^Large  Marion  (true), 

Concord  (2  sizes)  per  100  $80 

estimable, 

60 

600 

to  $40, 

88  to  60 

$4  to  6 

Marion  Port 

60 

500 

Creveling, 
Cunningham, 

40 

400 

Mary  Ann, 

60 

4  00 

76 

Mary  Isabella, 

60 

500 

2  CO 

Maxatawney  (new  white),      $1  to  2  $12  to  16 

Delaware,  (foreign,  but  often 

Miles,  eariy  (new), 

Minor,  or  Venango,             26  \ 

100 

900 

called  Native), 

60to$l 

$6  to  10 

to  60 

$3  to  4 

Delaware,  per  100,  $40  to  76 

Missouri, 

60 

4  50 

Diana, 

60 

6  00 

Monteith, 

76 

6  50 

Diller, 

60 

600 

Martinsburg, 

26 

2  00 

Early  Amber,    ^ 

38 

4  00 

Mustang,  or  Sandhill,  (Texas,) 

76 

Early  Hudson, 

60to76 

600 

Naumkeg, 

60 

450 

Early  Isabella, 

100 

•  00 

New  Hanover, 

76 

Early  August, 

76 

New  Hope. 

60 

400 

Elizabeth,  white, 

60 

4  50 

North  America,                     $1  to  2 

Elizabeth,  black, 

76 

600 

Northern  Muscadine,           88  to  60 

4  60 

Elsinburg, 

88 

3  00 

Norton's  Virginia, 

60 

450 

Emilv(^n«). 
Empire, 

60 

5  00 

Ohio  Prolific  (for  wine),  very 

100 

8  00 

hardy. 

100 

6  00 

Franklin, 

40  . 

460 

Ohio,  Jaok,  or  Jacques,       38  to  60 

$3to4i 

Garrigues, 

40 

4  00 

Ontario,                           100  to  160 

10  to  16 

Golden  Clinton, 

100 

10  00 

Ozark  Seedling, 

6 

4  60 

Gosenhippen, 

76 

Pauline,                             60  to  $1 

800 

48 


OBDii.      $    cta. 


Pennell, 

Perkins. 

PoAtOak  C^zm), 

Potter'a  Catawb*, 

BMbe, 

Ramidell  (Tery  early), 


25 
40  to  75 

60 

75 
50  to  75 

76 


Rebecca  (1  year),  $33  per  100,  50 
Bflbeoca  (2  years).  $60  per  100,  100 
Boger*s  Hybrids,  Nos.  1,  4,  9, 

19, 42,  100 

Roger's  Hybrids,  Kos.  2,  3, 5, 

15,  SO,  33,  and  84,  $li  to  2 
Saint  Catherine,  75  to  $1 

Seabrook,  60 


6  00 
6  50 
8  00 
$6  to  7} 
6  00 
4  60 
8  00 


IS 


ScnppemoDg, 

60 

Bammer  Black, 

60 

•nivlor  Bullitt,  white, 

60to«l 

To  KalOD, 

60  to  76 

Tryon, 

26 

Union  Village, 

75to$l 

Vermont, 

50 

White  CaUwba, 

SOO 

Wileoz,  white. 

100 

WlUington, 

25 

Wilmington, 

200 

Winslow, 

50 

York  Madeira,  or  Ganby's  An- 

gust,  25  to  85 


FOREIGN     OEAPES. 

One  year— Each  38  oents ;  Doien,  $8  to  $4  ;  Hnndred,  $24  to  $28. 
Two  yeort— Dosen,  $5.60 ;  Hundred,  $36 ;  Extra  ^ce,  75  cents  each. 


Black  BarbaroBsa. 

Black  Cluster,  or  Burgundy. 

Blaek  July. 

Black  Hamburgh. 

Black  Lombardy. 

Black  Morocco. 

Black  Prince. 

Black  Prolific. 

Black  St.  Peter's. 

Bowker. 

Cannon  Hall  Muscat 

Chaptal. 

Chasselas  Qolden. 

Chasselas  de  Footaineblean. 

Chasselas,  Musqu^. 

GhasseUs,  Red. 


Chasselas,  Rooe. 

Chasselas,  White,  or  White 

Sweetwater. 
Deccan's  Superb. 
Delaware,  rsee  price  aboTC.) 
FUune  Tokar. 
Frankenthal. 
Frontignan,  Black. 
Frotttignan,  Qrizsly. 
Frontignan,  Red. 
Frontignan,  White. 
Macready's  Early  White. 
Muscat  of  Alexandria. 
Muscat  Romaln. 
Muscatel. 
Palestine. 


Pltmsston  White  Cluster. 

Prince  Albert. 

Raisin  de  Calabre. 

Regnier  de  Nice. 

Royal  Muscadine,  White  Nice 

or  Xeres. 
Syrian. 
Tlraminer,  or  Red  Rieding, 

fruit  like  Delaware,  vine 

more  vigorous. 
Trebiana. 
White  Bnal. 
White  Hamburgh. 
Wilmot*s  Black  Hamburgh. 
Wilmot's  Hamboigh,  No.  16. 
Zinfardel,  or  ZinfindaL 


New  Foreign  Orapes,  $l.0O— except  those  noted. 


Black  Sonera. 
Bowood  Muscat. 
Buckland  Sweetwater,  $2. 
Champion  Hamburgh. 
Chasselas  Vibert. 
Cochin  China. 
Early  Black  Hamburgh. 
Early  Malmgro. 


Golden  Hamburgh. 

Green  liaderia. 

Lady  Downes',  or  Trentham 

Black. 
Madeira  Muscat. 
Mission  of  Los  Angelos. 
Morillon  de  Blerzy. 
Muscat  Hsmburgh. 


Muscat  Ottonell. 
Muscat  St.  Laurent. 
Muscat  de  Sarbell.  $1.50. 
Muscat  Flenr  de  Granger. 
Prolific  White. 
Sultanine,  (from  Smyrna.) 
Sweetwater  Seedling. 


These  are  Synonyms  of  the  preceding  Varieties. 


Black  Constantia. 
Black  Tripoli. 
Black  or  Purple  Chasselas. 
Chasselas  yiolet. 
Chasselas  of  Paris. 
Joslyn's  St.  Albans. 


Lachmere's  Seedling. 
Miller's  Burgundy. 
Mill  Hill  Hamburgh. 
Muscat  Blaoo  Hatif 
Muscat  de  Lunel. 
Pope  Hamburgh. 


Purple  Damascu". 
Pnrple  Hamburgh. 
Richmond  Villa  Hamburgh. 
Tottenham  Park  Muscat 
Victoria  Hamburgh. 
West's  St.  Peter. 


EVERGREENS. 

160,000  Arbor  Vit»  and  Hemlock,  nursery  grown,  l  to  3  feet. 

6,000  Houghton's  Qooseberry;  15,000  Blackthom. 
1,000  American  Elm,  i  to  3  feet.    Also,  Sugar  Maple,  lO  to  16  feet. 
40,000  Wilson's  Albany  Strawberry. 

FOR  SALE  TO  THE  TRADE  AT  LOW  RATES. 


arOBir  mr.  AI^JLMLB,  rorttand,  Maine 
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O.  M.  SAXTON,  BARKER  &  CO., 

M  PARK  B0W,  IfBW  T0HK, 

HAYK  LATELY  PUBLI8HID  THE 

nmifttlntum  ^mm  §rUatA, 


A  WELL-PRINTED  AND  RULED  BLANK  VOLUME, 

Of  160  qaarto  pager,  with  an  explanatory  IntrodocUon  and  a  leries  of  oarafiillj  prepared 
headings,  arranged  for  entering  eirery  date  and  eyent  naefal  for  reference  upon  the  farm— the 
result  of  each  particular  crop,  and  of  each  field,  and  every  item  useful  for  record  and  refer- 
ence conoeming  domestic  animals. 

This  Book  is  ruled  and  arranged  &r  entering,  the  results  of  twenty-five  years 
from  1860  to  1884  indnnve, 

And  will  supply  every  want,  as  to  the  means  of  arriving  at  a  direct  and  intellfgent  under- 
standing of  the  profits  and  loss  of  the  various  departments  of  husbandry. 

Prepared  by  Dr.  B.  P.  HOTJO-H,  of  Albany, 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  CENSUS. 

A  MORE  USEFUL  BOOK  FOR  THE  FARMER  HAS  NEVER  BEEN  MADR 
Price,  half  bound,  $3.00;  in  rnssia,  $6.00.    Mailed  free  on  receipt  of  price. 


NEARLY    READY, 

OPEN  AIR  GRAPE  CULTURE. 

A  PRACTICAL   TREATISE  ON  THE 

Garden  and  Vineyard,  and  Culture  of  the  Vine, 

AND  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  DOMESTIC  WINE. 

DESIGNED  FOR  THE  UBS  OF  A1CATEUB8  ^  OTHEBS  IN  THE  NOBTHERN  ^  MIDDLE  STATES. 

Profbselj  Illustrated  with  new  Engravings  from  careAilly  executed  designs,  verified  by 
direct  Practice.  By  JOHN  PHIK,  Author  of  "  Essay  on  Open  Air  Grape  Culture,"  to  whicli 
was  awarded  the  First  Premiam  by  the  Committee  of  the  American  Institute.  To  which  is 
added  a  selection  of  Examples  of  Amerlcao  Tine-yard  Practice,  and  a 
carefully  prepared  description  of  the  celebrated  Thomery  Bystem  of  Grape  Cnlture. 


SAXTON   &   BARKER,   Publishers 
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SUPERIOR 
FRUIT  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

Etc. 


William  R.  Prince  &  Co., 

FLUSHING,  N.Y.  j 

Offer  an  immeiifle  stock  of  trees,  of  eirery  desirable  Tuietj,  bj  the  hondred,  at  very  reduced       j 

rates.  I 

BTAHDARD  APPLE-TREBSi  fioMt  ▼arieties,  $14  per  handred. 

DWABF  *'  '*  <*         $18  to  $24  per       '*  i 

GrTAHDABD  and  DWABF  CHEBSIE8»  finest  Unds,  $20  per  hundred.  | 

u  u         u         PEAB8,         "        "      80  •• 

PEACHES,  1  Md  3  years,  finest  kinds,  $10  per  bandred. 

PLUJBS,  2  and  Syears.  finest  kinds,  25  to  86  dollars  per  handred. 

Also,  Large  STABDASD  ud  D  W  ABF  FEABSi  6  to  8  years,  grafted  for  immediate 
bearing. 

Extra  large  APPLES,  CHERRIES,  PLUXB,  and  PEACHES,  in  »  bearing  state.  i 

SMALL  DWARFED  FRXTIT  TREES,  for  Orchard  Houses. 

ORAPE  VINESf  fto  nnriyalled  collection,  comprising  all  the  native  and  foreign  varietiea^ 

GRAPES  FOR  YIHETARDS,  by  the  100  and  1,000. 

ORHAKBHTAL  DECIDUOUS  TREES  ASD  EVERGREEHS,  Trees  of  laige  sUe 
for  immediate  embelUshment. 

LARGE  HAOHOLIAS,  of  15  spedes.  and  500  of  the  JAPAH  SAUSBURIA,  the 
mast  splendid  tree  from  tbat  country,  and  very  rare. 

ROflQSS  of  every  class,  comprising  800  varieties. 

TREE  PBOIIIE&  of  120  splendid  varieties. 

Chinese  Herbaceous  Peonies,  of  240  superb  varieties :  an  Immense  collection  of  Bulbous 
Flowers,  and  a  collection  of  Herbaceous  Flowering  Plants,  comprising  over  1,200,  moat 
splendid  varieties  of  every  class.  * 

New  Catalognes.— The  New  General  Catalogue  of  Bulbs  and  Peonies ;  New  Catalogue 
of  Grapes ;  a  general  Wholesale  Catalogue,  indudinc  Grapes ;  a  Wholesale  Catalogue  of 
Bulbs,  ete. ;  a  Wholesale  Catalogue  of  Seeds  ;  a  Wholesale  Catalogue  of  Garden  and  T^ 
Seeds.    These  sent  to  applicants  who  enclose  stamps. 

Also,  a  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  and  one  of  Roses  and  all  other  Flowering 
Plants. 
Oct 

FRUIT    TREES. 

60,000  APPLE-TREES,  ready  for  Orchard  planting. 

10000  HEW  ROCHELLE  HLACKBERRT,  GOOSEBERRIES,  CURBAHT8, 
RASPBERRIES,  GRAPES,  New  and  Old. 

6,000  LIHHEUS  and  VICTORIA  RHUBARB. 

DOWHING'S  EVERBEARING  MULBERRY. 

A  large  collection  of  Strawberries ;  iDcludlng  *'  "WIZARD  OF  TUU  NORTH,"  believed 
to  be  the  most  magnificent  berry  ever  raised.  Specimens  have  measured  nine  inobes  round, 
and  of  good  quality.  Imported  by  £.  Y.  Teas,  Kicbmond,  and  for  sale  in  America  only  by 
him  and  mjrself. 

100,000  EVERGREENS— American  and  European,  mostly  small,  and  suitable  for 

Nurseries. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses ;  Hardy  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Bulbs, 
&c.,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  at  lowest  rates.    Priced  Lists  on  application. 


JOHir  C.  TEAS. 

0«<>  BuyarWe.  B«ut  C«.,  lad. 


GENESEE  VALLEY  NURSERIES, 

% 

ROCHESTER,    NEW    YORK. 

»,    ♦»»    »4 

\ 

FROST  &  CO.,  Proprietors  of  the  Oenesee  Valley 
NurserieSi  Rochester^  N.  T.^ 

Offer  for  sale  for  the  Autumn  of  1860,  and  Spring  of  1861,  one  of  the  lar- 
gest stocks  of  STANDARD  AND  DWARF  PRUIT-TREBS,  SMALL  FRUIT, 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  PLANTS,  Ac,  in  the  United  States.    Ou 
grounds  at  the  present  time  contain  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres, 
devoted  entirely  to  the  cultivation  of  Trees  and  Plants. 

Our  stock  is  so  extensive  in  the  different  departments,  that  we  are  enabled 
to  furnish  the  entire  orders  of  our  correspondents  for  the  different  kinds,  of 
the  best  quality,  and  at  the  lowest  market  prices.  Trees  and  plants  are 
packed  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  reach  the  more  distant  parts  of  the 
United  States,  in  good  order. 

Orders  from  Nurserymen,  Dealers  and  others,  who  may  wish  to  buy  in 
large  quantities,  are  executed  with  care  and  dispatch,  and  also  the  smallest 
orders. 


CATALOGUES. 

The  foll6wing  Catalogues  contain  full  particulars  of  the  stock  in  the  difv 
ferent  departments,  and  will  bo  furnished  gratis,  to  all  applicants  who 
enclose  a  postage  stamp  for  each. 

No.  1.   Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits. 

No.  2.   Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Omameiital  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc. 

No.  3.  Catalogues  of  Dahlias,  Verbenas,  Q-reenhotise  and  Bedding 
Plants  for  Autumn,  1860,  and  Spring,  1861.. 

No.  4.  Wholesale  Catalogue  or  Trade  List,  for  Nuxserjmen,  Deal- 
ers and  others,  who  wish  to  buy  in  largp  quantities,  for 
Autumn,  1860. 

No.  6.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Flowering  Bulbs^  for  Autumn  of 
1860. 

AddresB, 


OENESEE  VALLEY  irURSERIEa, 

ROCHESTEII,  IV.  T. 
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HIGHLAND  NURSERIES 


A.  8Atn%  sacoeflBor  to  the  late  A.  J.  Downing  &  Co.,  haa  the  pleasure  of  annoaneing  to 
the  patrons  of  this  establishment,  and  the  pablic  in  general,  that  be  has  now  on  hand,  for 
the  fall  trade,  a  complete  stock  of  Fmlt  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c.,  &c.,  comprising 
as  follows,  yis : 

APPLB-TRBBS,  Standard,  2  to  4  years  from  the  bads,  all  the  leading  Tarietles. 
"  *'  **         1  to  2  years,  the  new  and  rarer  kmds. 

**  *'        Dwarf,        1  to  2  years,  best  selection  of  leading  varieties. 

PBAR-TREES,  Standard  and  Dwarf,  1  to  8  years,  all  the  leading  varieties. 

CHBRRT-TRBBB,  Standard  and  on  Mabaleb,  1  to  8  years,  all  the  leading  Tarietles. 

PZiUM,  PBACH,  APRICOT,  NBCTARZNB,  AJVD  QUINC&XRBBB,  1  to  2  yean, 
of  aU  the  leading  varieties. 

GRAPB-VZNBB,  Native  and  Foreign,  a  fall  collection. 

QOOSE8BRRIB8,  CURRANTS,  RASPBBRRIBa,  BLACKBBRRXBS,  AIYD 
8TRAWBERRIE8,  all  the  best  new  and  old  proved  varieties.  Also  RHUBARB  AND 
A8PARA0U8  ROOTB. 

WALNUTS,  CHBSTNUTS,  FILBBRTS,  AND  ALMONDS. 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Boses,  &c.,  &c. 

BVBRORBBN  TRBBS,  a  very  large  stock  of  Norway  Sprooe,  from  1  to  5  feet. 
**  **         Balsam  Fir  and  European  Silver  Fir,      *'    ]  to  8  feet 

*'  **         Scotch,  Austrian,  and  White  Pine,         **    1  to  5  feet 

"  '*         Hemlock  and  American  Spruce,  Arbor  Vite,  and  Junipers  of 

all  sorts,  and  a  great  variety  of  the  new  Conifers. 

DECIDUOUS  TRBBS,  of  extra  siae,  for  streets,  and  giving  immediate  eifect  to  parks^ 
jswns,  cemeteries,  Ac.,  as  well  as  the  usual  siaes  and  smaller,  at  lower  rates,  via:  Maples 
(8  varieties),  Ehns  (10  varieties).  Ash  (8  varieties),  Oaks  (<  varieties),  HorBe-che8tsats,Ailan- 
thns,  Alders,  Beeches,  Birches,  Catalpa,  Celtis  Gordata,  Larth,  Kentucky  Cofl^,  Tulip-tree, 
Magnolia's  Negundo,  Abele,  Mountain  Ash,  Locust,  Weeping  Willowy  Deciduoas  Cypress, 
American  and  European  Linden,  &c.,  Av. 

FLOWBRZNQ  SHRUBS,  over  60  choice  species  and  varieties. 

ROSBS,  Hybrid  Perpetual,  French  and  Moss,  Bourbon,  China  and  Tea,  a  large  collection 
of  them. 

WEBPINO  TRBBS^  6  different  kinds,  besides  a  large  collection  of  Dahlias,  Peonies, 
Hardy  Herbaceous  and  Bedding-out  plants,  a  large  assortment. 

HBDOB  PLANTS,  100,000  OstMse  Orange  plants,  1  to  8  years  old, 
*'  **  American  Arbor  Yite  for  Screens,  Ac. 

The  above  stock  is  all  of  the  best  quality  and  growth,  and,  with  many  other  things  not 
herein  enumerated,  will  4)0  sold,  according  to  sise  and  quality,  at  as  reasonable  rates  as  can 
be  obtained  at  any  respeotable  establishment  in  the  oonntry. 

A  new  edition  of  our  catalogue  is  ready,  and  will  be  sent  to  applicants  on  enclosing  a  post- 
office  stamp  to  prepay  the  same. 

The  undeEsigned,  in  assuming  the  VosineBs  on  his  own  account,  solicits  a  oontinnanoe  of 
the  liberal  patronage  heretofore  given  this  old  establishment ;  his  connection  with  it  for  the 
last  tufenify-oru  ytart^  he  flatters  himself,  is  tha  best  guarantee  for  the  fiutbful  and  careftil  man- 
ner in  which  the  business  wUi^be  conducted. 

A.  SAITL. 


HiGBLAio)  KvBanin,  Kiwbubgh,  Stpi.  20(A,  1800.  Oet  *  Nov. 
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HYACINTHS!!  HYACINTHS!! 

TULIPS!!  TXrUPS!! 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO.. 

Would  respectfully  caU  the  attention  of  Akxteubs,  ChARDENEas,  and  Dealb&s,  to  their  un- 
rivalled collection  of 

IMPORTED 

DUTCH  BULBOUS  ROOTS, 

Selected  expressly  for  them,  by  the  most  experienced  Bulb  Growers  in  Holland,  of  a  quality 
not  to  be  surpassed  in  the  world  : 

FINE  MIXED  H7ACIBTHS,  SI  00  per  dozen. 
FINE  DTAMBD  HTACnTTHS,  from  $1  50  to  $4  00  per  dozen. 
FIHE  MIZED  TULIPS,  from  60  cents  to  $1  00  per  dozen. 
FINE  NAMED  TULIPS,  from  $1  00  to  $2  SOJper  dozen. 

ALSO 

Beautifol  collections  of  assorted  DUTCH  BTTIiBB,  all  named,  and  first-class  roofcs,  $1  00. 
$2,  and  $5  each.  For  further  particulars,  see  our  Bulb  Catalogues,  which  we  mail  to  all 
applicants. 

J.  M.  THOEBUnN  &  CO., 

SEED  WAREHOUSE, 
Oct.  19  Xohn  St.,  New  York. 

DUTCH  BULBOUS  ROOTS, 

JUST  ARRIVED  BY  STEAMER,  ONLY  20  DAYS  IN  CASES, 
A  LARGE  AND  SPLENDID  OOLLKCTION  OF 

Hyacinths, 
Tulips, 

Liliums, 

Amaryllis, 

Crown  Imperial, 
Narcissus, 
Crocus,  &c.,  &c. 

DeecripUre  and  priced  Catalogue,  ^th  directioaa  for  cultivatton,  eent/rte  to  all  applicants. 

ANDBEW  BRIDGEMAN, 

9Y§  Broadway,  New  Tork. 
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IS  PUBHSHBD   MONTHLY,  BY 

0.  M.  SAXTON  &  E.  D.  BAEKER,  25  Park  Row,  New  York. 


TERMS: 

One  cupy.  uno  yew,  payable  <a  ailvance,       --.--.--        •        -        -    Two  I>ou;^X8. 
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One  cni>y.  one  year,  jMiyable  In  advance,       • -.     Fivs  T>oi.LABfi. 

Koar  copies,  ono  year,  mailed  to  one  addreM, -  S'tmmst  I>oi.t.ab» 

Single  numbers,  plain  edition,  18  cents,    binsrlo  numbera,  colored  edition,  42  cents. 

Specimen  ottmbera  mailed  upon  receipt  of  their  price. 

Voloines  commence  with  tbe  January  number,  areindexed  accordingly,  and  wo  aend  from  that  namber  unleaa 
othcrwi.«e  ordered,  but  aabseriptlons  may  oommenoo  witli  any  number  at  tbe  opHen  mf  the  sulMScrtber. 

13^  Xo\r  Subecrib«n  will  bo  fumlabed  wltb  tbe  rolomes  for  Iti^  '&«,*&7,  "SS  and  '60,  bound  In  cloth  for  ttO. 

Addnoss  allaubecrlptiona  and  bosineas  communications  to 

JffOV.,  1860.        .  O.  K.  SAXTOK  ft  BABKBB,  PuUi4th4ri,  25  Pokrb  note.  Seta  Vork, 
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N  our  former  article  on  the  Central  Park,  we 
presented  some  objections  to  the  crowded 
planting  of  the  trees,  and  closed  with  the  re- 
mark that  we  should  have  something  more  to 
say  to  the  same  purpose.  We  continue  the 
subject  now,  while  it  is  in  season,  with  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  offer  some  suggestions 
that  may  be  both  available  and  useful.  We 
have  also  another  object  in  view,  and  one 
which  appeals  to  our  native  pride.  Several 
parks  are  in  progress  elsewhere,  and  from  year 
to  year  they  will  be  springing  up  all  over  the 
i  country,  some  of  which  will  no  doubt  rival  our 
own  in  point  of  size,  and,  it  may  be,  in  natural 
beauty.  Brooklyn  has  already  proceeded  in  the  matter  ;  and  before  this 
number  reaches  our  readers,  Baltimore  will  have  inaugurated  a  park  almost 
equalling  that  of  New  York  in  dimensions,  and  which  they  purpose  making 
the  finest  in  the  country.  They  will  have  the  advantage  of  profiting  by  our 
success,  and  avoiding  our  errors  j  and  from  information  received  within  a 
few  days  past,  we  are  warranted  in  saying  that  the  crowded  planting  and 
monotonous  grouping,  already  alluded  to,  are  among  the  errors  which  they 
will  avoid  from  the  very  beginning  ;  and  if  they  do  so,  and  the  present  sys> 
tem  continues  to  be  carried  out  at  New  York,  our  Baltimore  friends  ten 
years  hence  will  have  incomparably  the  best  wooded  park.  This,  and  a  re- 
cent conversation  on  the  subject  with  some  of  the  commissioners  of  a  park 
in  one  of  our  eastern  cities,  give  us  reason  to  know  that  our  remarks,  brief 
as  they  were,  have  not  been  without  their  influence  elsewhere,  if  not  here. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  predicted  of  the  Central  Park,  that  these  cities 
will  naturally  look  to  it,  in  the  first  instance,  as  a  model  to  study  ;  this  will 
be  done  with  critical  eyes,  and  we  should  therefore  aim  to  make  our  park  as 
perfect  as  may  be  both  in  its  plan  and  execution,  and  with  an  eye  to  its  fu- 
ture grandeur  rather  than  present  effect :  if  either  is  to  be  sacrificed,  let  it 
be  the  latter.  We  have  a  deep  conviction  that  this  is  not  being  done  in  re- 
gard to  that  particular  feature  which  gives  character  and  grandeur  to  a 
park,  and  without  which,  indeed,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  park. 

We  have  already  obiected  to  the  close  planting  of  the  trees,  that  there  is 
no  necessity  for  it,  and  that  it  is  not  in  good  taste.  Let  us  say  here,  in 
order  not  jbo  be  misunderstood,  that  we  do  not  object  to  an  occasional  clump 
of  trees  ;  such  clumps  may  sometimes  be  introduced  with  the  best  effect ; 
it  is  the  ever-recurrence  of  these  clumps  that  we  consider  an  offence  against 
good  taste.  It  is  so  not  only  with  the  trees,  but  also  with  the  shrubs.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  design  evidently  has  been  to  imitate  the  wildness  of  na- 
ture ;  but  it  has  not  been  done,  as  a  general  thing,  with  the  best  success ; 
the  shrubs  are  so  much  crowded,  without  regard  to  their  future  growth  and 
appearance,  and  put  in  with  such  mathematical  formality,  that  the  effect 
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has  been  greatly  impaired,  and  an  impression  of  almost  painfal  stifiuess  is 
produced  on  the  mind.  This  is  what  may  be  termed  the  German  method, 
and  we  confess  that  it  finds  no  favor  with  us  ;  we  do  not  like  it,  even  in 
right-angled  gardens,  the  only  place  where  it  should  be  tolerated,  if  toler- 
ated at  all.  It  is  altogether  out  of  place  when  brought  into  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  tangled  masses  of  a  natural  growth. 

But  this  close  planting  is  a  positive  injury  to  the  trees  ;  it  not  only  im- 
pairs their  form,  and  beauty,  and  individuality*  but  it  retards  their  growth, 
and  makes  them  tender  ;  planting  oaks  two  or  three  feet  apart  can  only 
have  the  effect  of  dwarfing  the  monarch  of  the  forest  into  a  pigmy.  It  is 
well  understood  by  professional  men,  (though  not  by  the  public,)  that  these 
trees  are  not  intended  to  remain  in  this  crowded  condition  ;  but  we  are  fear- 
ful of  the  future.  We  know  that  some  European  landscape  gardeners 
recommend  thick  planting,  (but  not  so  thick  as  we  find  at  the  park,)  a  por- 
tion of  the  trees  being  called  "  nursing "  trees :  a  better  name  for  them 
would  be  "robbers."  In  respect  to  those  kinds  that  are  hardy,  these 
"  nursing  "  trees  are  a  pure  fiction,  in  our  climate  at  least,  and  we  believe 
in  all  climates  :  we  say  this  distinctly,  without  foregoing  our  conviction  of 
the  need  of  a  certain  degree  of  protection  under  given  circumstances.  The 
trees,  under  these  conditions,  make  their  chief  growth  from  the  top,  and 
this  of  a  weak  and  spindly  nature,  while  the  lower  laterals  also  become 
weak  and  tender,  or  cease  growing  altogether,  or  die  off,  and  the  healthy 
formation  of  roots  is  correspondingly  interrupted.  This  is  now  getting  to 
be  so  well  understood  by  our  best  nurserymen,  that  they  are  doubling  and 
trebling  the  distance  of  their  trees  in  the  "  nursery  rows,"  and  with  the  best 
results  to  the  trees  and  their  own  pockets.  Every  consideration,  therefore, 
of  economy  and  {esthetics  condemns  this  "  gregarious ''  system  of  planting. 
We  shall  save  time,  and  labor,  and  money,  by  giving  the  trees  a  little  more 
room  to  grow  in,  and  sooner  have  a  park  to  be  proud  of  and  enjoy. 

We  ought  to  add  here,  that  the  groups  more  recently  planted  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  park  are  much  better  disposed  of,  so  far  as  space  is  concerned  ; 
and  we  accept  this  fact  as  an  indication  of  better  things  to  come.  The 
probability  of  a  forest  of  bare  poles  is  somewhat  lessened  in  consequence  ; 
for  we  have  but  a  faint  idea  that  these  groups  will  ever  be  properly  thinned, 
however  firm  the  determination  to  do  so  may  now  be  ;  if  ever  done,  it  will 
probably  be  by  other  hands,  who  have  no  proper  conception  of  the  effect 
intended  to  be  produced  by  the  original  planting  ;  and  this  is  an  additional 
reason  for  putting  in  now  just  as  many  trees  as  are  wanted,  and  no  more. 

But  we  stop  for  the  present.  We  shall  have  to  indulge  in  a  little  more  fault- 
finding on  this  subject,  and  after  tliat  we  shall  have  some  very  pleasant 
things  to  say. 


THE  DELAWARE  GRAPE  AGAIN. 

BY  A.  THOMSON,  DELAWARE,  OHIO. 

This  grape  has  for  a  number  of  years  occupied  a  prominent  position  before 
the  horticultural  world,  and  its  merits,  probable  origin,  and  various  collate- 
ral questions  have  been  very  thoroughly  discussed.  It  seems,  however, 
there  is  still  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  a  native  or  foreign 
variety. 


That  it  is  not  indigenous,  but  an  exotic,  one  gentleman  at  least  has,  during 
the  last  year  or  more,  manifested  unusual  anxiety  to  show  ;  and  if  tlie  most 
positive  assertions  to  that  effect,  uttered  in  almost  every  imaginable  form, 
are  to  be  taken  as  conclusive,  there  is  no  room  for  further  controversy.  The 
gentleman  referred  to  is  my  old  friend  and  correspondent,  Wm.  R.'Prince, 
of  Flushing,  whose  commjjnication  in  your  September  issue  demands  some 
notice. 

In  that  communication,  as  well  as  in  his  grape  catalogue,  in  most  of  his 
recent  advertisements,  and  in  numerous  letters  that  have  come  under  my 
observation,  he  declares  in  most  positive  terms  that  it  is  clearly  and  unmis- 
takably a  foreign  vine  in  all  its  characteristics ;  and  in  one  of  his  epistles 
declares  that  "  no  man  of  fair  perception  can  be  excused  for  the  stupidity 
of  classing  it  as  a  native."  Nor  is  this  all.  He  also  denounces  it  as  "  one 
of  the  weakest  foreign  vines,"  and  totally  unsuited  to  exposed  garden  or 
field  culture. 

In  regard  to  the  nativity  of  the  vine  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  in  positive 
terms.  It  has  always  been  my  belief  that  it  originated  in  the  garden  of 
Judge  Provost ;  probably  a  chance  seedling,  and  not  unlikely  from  seed  of 
fruit  from  a  foreign  vine.  This,  however,  is  merely  an  opinion,  and  may  or 
may  not  be  correct.  Knowing  it  to  be  perfectly  hardy,  as  free  from  mildew 
as  any  variety  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  prolific,  of  healthy  and  vigorous 
habit,  and  the  fruit  of  unsurpassed  excellence,  I  have  not  regarded  it  a  mat- 
ter of  consequence  whether  it  is  a  native  or  foreign  variety.  I  have  never, 
I  believe,  asserted  that  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  a  native  ;  and  if  I  have  made 
declarations  looking  that  way,  they  have  been  the  result  of  evidence  fur- 
nished by  those  in  whose  competency  to  express  an  authoritative  opinion  I 
have  confidence.  I  think  nine-tenths  of  those  who  have  undertaken  to 
classify  it  hotanicaUy  have  ranked  it  as  a  native  ;  and  if  they  are  masters 
of  the  science  it  must  be  a  native,  or  the  science  is  fallacious.  On  the  evi- 
dence of  gentlemen  of  this  class  I  am  willing  to  rest  the  question,  and 
acquiesce  in  their  decision.  I  will  not  attempt  to  collect  the  published 
testimony  attainable,  but  will  content  myself  with  introducing  two  witnesses 
only,  in  the  competency  and  judgment  of  both  of  whom  I  have  great  confi- 
dence. The^r*^  is  a  gentleman  who  occupies  a  conspicuous  position  before 
the  horticultural  public,  and  whose  authority  on  questions  such  as  this  few 
would  feel  disposed  to  dispute.    In  a  letter  dated  Jan.  18,  1859,  he  says  : 

**  I  have  been  a  '  devotee'  of  botanical  science  for  near  twenty  years,  and 
think  I  can  tell  one  species  of  grape  from  another.  If  the  Delaware  is  of 
foreign  origin,  I  shall  have  to  believe  botanical  rules  all  *  nonsense.'  There 
is  certainly  no  foreign  sapnn  its  vessels." 

The  next  witness  I  feel  at  liberty,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  name. 
He  is  William  R.  Princb  ;  and  in  a  letter  before  me,  dated  Nov.  12,  1855,  he 
thus  expresses  himself : 

"  Mark  my  words.    I  say  your  Delaware  Grape  is  not  a  foreign  variety. 
I  don't  say  *  I  don't  think' — I  say  I  know  the  fact    The  Traminer  is  the '  Au-. 
vernas  Rouge  Claire'  of  Burgundy  and  the  Rhine,  and  has  been  well  known 
to  me  [W.  R.  P.]  these  twenty-five  years.    I  once  had  several  thousand 
vines  of  it." 

This  is  a  literal  extract,  italicising  included.  It  certainly  is  pretty  strong, 
coming  as  it  does  from  a  gentleman  who  now  claims  that  it  ^^  has  all  the 
attributes  of  the  foreign  species,  and  does  not  possess  one  solitary  attribute 
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of  onr  native  species  f  who  is  constantly  c^noted  to  prove  that  the  Delaware 
is  a  foreign  variety  ;  and  who  seems  to  coincide  with  the  opinion  expressed 
some  fifteen  years  ago  (not  now)  by  "  Germans  in  Ohio,"  that  it  is  the 
Traminer. 

A  few  words  on  the  other  branch  of  the  subject.  Hr.  P.  regards  all  who 
recommend  the  Delaware  as  adapted  to  exposed  or  vineyard  culture  as 
guilty  of  "  gross  fraud."  In  support  of  this  theoly  he  makes  frequent  refer- 
ence to  a  visit  he  made  to  this  place  (Delaware,  Ohio)  in  September  last. 
In  his  article  in  your  August  issue,  he  says  : 

"  I  visited  the  town  of  Delaware,  Ohio,  last  September,  and,  to  my  great 
surprise,  I  found  but  one  Delaware  vine  in  bearing,  and  that  was  trained 
against  the  south  side  of  Mr.  Campbell's  stone  house,  and  was  so  sheltered 
that  any  of  the  Chasselas  grapes  would  mature  their  fruit  in  the  same  posi- 
tion.*' 

The  obvious  intent  of  such  language  is  to  create  the  impression,  as  it  ia 
effect  charges,  that  the  Delaware  does  not  succeed  elsewhere  than  in  the 
most  sheltered  positions.  To  undertake  at  this  day  to  controvert  an  assertion 
like  this  would  be  decidedly  a  work  of  supererogation  ;  all  fair  experience, 
sustained  by  a  "  cloud  of  witnesses"  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  refutes  it. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  of  its  success  in  "  vineyard  culture,"  as  I 
have  not  seen  it  so  tried  ;  but  I  do  know  that  in  this  region  of  country  (and 
a  more  trying  locality,  as  regards  variableness  of  climate,  it  is  diificult  to 
find  anywhere)  it  does  succeed  admirably  in  any  situation  where  any  othsr 
grape  will  succeed;  and  my  firm  belief  is,  that  a  proper  test  will  prove  it  to 
be  most  admirably  adapted  to  "  vineyard  culture.** 

But  Mr.  P.  ^*  visited  Delaware,"  and  as  1  happen  to  know  something  of 
that  visit,  justice  demands  that  I  should  refer  to  it.  When  here,  Mr.  P.  had 
from  ono  and  a  half  to  two  hours  at  his  disposal,  and  the  day  being  a  wet 
and  disagreeable  one,  he  visited  but  two  gardens,  Mr.  Gampbeirs  and  my 
own.  In  Mr.  Campbell's  garden  he  saw  three  vines  loaded  with  fruit,  two 
ef  them  on  the  south,  the  third  on  the  west  side  of  the  house.  In  my  garden 
he  saw  some  thirty  vines,  embracing  most  of  the  hardy  varieties  in  cultiva- 
tion, but  on  none  of  them,  except  an  Isabella  and  a  Catawba  trained  against 
the  east  side  of  my  brick  dwelling-house,  did  he  see  any  fruit.  And  why 
not  f  For  the  very  good  reason  explained  to  him  at  the  time,  and  since 
twice  or  thrice  repeated,  that  the  unprecedented  frost  of  the  fourth  of  June 
preceding  had  utterly  destroyed  not  only  all  the  fruit,  (of  which  there  was 
a  large  quantity  set,)  but  also  all  the  wood  grown  up  to  that  time,  not  of  the 
Delaware  alone,  but  of  Clinton,  Concord,  and  aU  other  vines  not  thoroughly 
protected.  This  is  the  reason  Mr.  P.  found  matters  as  he  did  ;  and  that  hie 
should  attempt  to  present  such  a  state  of  affairs  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Delaware,  is  to  me  matter  of  as  "great  surprise"  as  it  possibly  could  have 
been  to  him  that  he  *'  found  but  one  Delaware  vine  in  bearing."  That  he 
found  no  vines  in  bearing  in  my  garden  was  simply  because  my  Delaware 
vines  were  all  layered,  and  I  had  none  thus  protected  ;  though  it  is  a  fact 
that  I  procured  last  fall  Delaware  grapes  from  more  tiian  a  dozen  ditferent 
vines  within  the  corporate  limits. 

I  have  this  season  a  vine  in  my  garden,  all  of  which  is  la^^ered  except  two 
branches.  From  the  two  branches  I  picked  on  the  20th  of  August,  and  sent 
to  C.  P.  Bissell  &  Salter,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  thirty-six  splendid  clusters  of 
fruit,  leaving  about  the  same  number  on  the  vine  ;  and  from  the  layers 
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(which  have  grown  from  five  to  fifteen  feet)  picked,  on  the  *lth  of  Sept.  inst., 
about  three  pecks  of  well  matured  fruit.  I  know  of  no  bearing  vine,  what- 
ever its  exposure,  that  is  not  fruiting  this  season  ;  and  the  two  original 
vines,  planted  nearly  twenty  years  ago  in  open,  exposed  situations,  are  both 
still  in  vigorous  health,  and  doubtless  yielding  their  annual  product  of  choice 
grapes. 

Mr.  P.  speaks  of  "  self-interest"  in  reference  to  those  who  defend  the 
Delaware  from  his  unjust  aspersions.  I  am  not  a  professional  nurseryman, 
nor  is  vine-raising  any  part  of  my  regular  business,  and  my  **  self-interest" 
in  the  vine  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  any  great  outlay  of  time  in  defending 
it ;  but  I  am  impelled  thereto  by  a  love  of  justice  and  fair  dealing,  and  from 
an  interest  I  feel  in  its  reputation,  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  I  had  the 
honor  of  first  introducing  it  to  the  notice  of  horticulturists.  Mr.  P.,  I  think, 
must  himself  have  a  motive  for  his  extraordinary  course.  I  might  guess  what 
the  motive  is  ;  but  not  being  a  Yankee,  I  will  not  exercise  that  privilege.  I 
might,  too,  search  for  it  amid  the  manifold  springs  that  control  human  action, 
and  as  a  reward  for  my  labor  be  enabled  to  cry  "Sureka  /''  and  write  down 
"  self-interest/^  but  to  do  so  would,  to  say  the  least,  be  ungenerous,  and  I 
forbear. 

The  Delaware  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people  ;  an  intelligent  and  discrimi- 
nating horticultural  public  will  doubtless  do  it  justice,  and  if  it  will  not  pass 
the  ordeal  of  all  fair  tests  unscathed,  let  it  fall.  All  its  friends  desire  or  ask 
is,  that  it  be  treated  justly  and  fairly. 

[It  is  meet  and  proper  that  Mr.  Thomson  should  come  forward  with  a 
statement  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  Delaware  is  growing  at  his  own 
home  and  in  his  own  locality.  It  is  there  that  it  has  been  longest  cultivated, 
and  it  is  there  that  we  look  for  the  strongest  evidence  of  its  fruitfulness  and 
general  hardiness.  Its  character  in  both  these  respects  has  been  impeached, 
and  we  have  been  pointed  to  Delaware  for  the  evidence.  Mr.  Thomson's 
silence,  under  these  circumstances,  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  a  confir- 
mation of  all  that  has  been  said  in  disfavor  of  the  Delaware  grape  ;  there  are 
many,  however,  who  have  had  abundant  opportunities  of  testing  its  hardiness 
under  a  variety  of  circumstances,  who  regard  such  silence  in  a  different  light. 
We  now  have  the  facts  on  the  other  side  as  regards  Delaware,  and  the  public 
will  be  better  able  to  form  an  impartial  judgment.  We  think  Mr.  Prince 
has  injured  his  own  cause  by  the  use  of  harsh  language.  If  he  would  only 
for  a  moment  reflect  that  he  himself  once  considered  the  Delaware  a 
native  grape,  he  would  have  more  charity  for  those  who  now  entertain  the 
same  opinion  that  he  once  did  ;  certainly  he  would  not  gravely  charge  them 
with  "  gross  fraud"  and  being  goveiiied  by  "  self-interest,*'  because  he  must 
know  them  to  be  men  of  too  much  integrity  to  be  open  to  any  such  imputa- 
tion. There  are  men  of  undoubted  honesty  all  over  the  country,  in  no  way 
interested  in  the  sale  of  vines,  who  believe  the  Delaware  to  be  a  native 
grape  ;  and  it  is  neither  right  nor  proper  to  impeach  their  integrity  because 
their  convictions  may  not  happen  to  agree  with  our  own  ;  it  is  not  only  illog- 
ical, but  unfair.  The  proper  way  to  convince  an  opponent,  is  to  lay  before 
him  the  evidence  which  brought  conviction  to  our  own  minds  ;  and  before 
doing  so  we  ought  to  be  quite  sure  that  the  evidence  we  purpose  presenting 
is  of  such  a  character  as  to  carry  with  it  the  force  of  truth  ;  certainly  we 
can  not  hope  to  convince  him  by  attempting  to  impeach  his  honesty,  and  in 
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the  attempt  we  are  very  apt  to  betray  oar  own  weakness.    These  remarks 
are  of  a  general  nature,  and  intended  to  apply  to  this  or  any  other  subject 
in  dispute.    There  are  certain  facts  connected  with  the  Delaware  grape,  and 
these  we  want :  it  mildews  more  or  less  than  other  kinds  ;  it  is  more  or  less 
productive ;  it  is  more  or  less  hardy  under  given  conditions  of  location  ;  it  is 
more  or  less  robust  in  its  habit ;  it  has  certain  qualities  of  goodness  as  com- 
pared with  other  varieties  ;  it  has  a  history  in  reference  to  its  origin  ;  it  has 
certain  natural  characteristics  which  serve  to  determine  its  place  amon^ 
native  or  foreign  vines  ;  these  and  similar  facts,  well  ascertained  and  fairly 
presented,  will  bring  conviction  to  all  candid  minds  ;  others  would  not  be 
convinced  ''though  one  rose  from  the  dead/ — £o.] 
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LANDSCAPE    E  N  OINEERING.— No.  V. 

BT  OBO.    E.   WOODWARD, 
Civil  and  LandacApe  Engineer,  SO  Broadway,  New  Tork. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  many  to  learn  how  intimately  the  arts 
of  design  are  united  with  those  of  construction,  or  rather  the  great  use  made 
of  a  draftsman's  skill  in  developing  a  work  of  art,  exhibiting  its  effect,  and 
conveying  to  tlie  most  practical  mind  its  most  simple  form  of  production.  In 
architecture,  machinery,  etc.,  this  is  admitted,  because  the  general  education 
of  popular  taste  enables  us  to  understand  how  we  can  execute  an  idea  on 
paper,  and  carry  out  a  practical  result  in  accordance  with  it ;  but  when  we 
come  to  a  more  intricate  form  of  construction,  and  more  particularly  that 
which  relates  to  landscape  adornment,  we  fail,  as  a  general  thing,  to  recog- 
nize any  principle  of  design  on  paper  as  applicable  to  the  tasteful  results  we 
would  like  to  produce.  There  evidently  is  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  positive  results  are  attainable  in  the  various  departments  of 
art.  We  are  too  apt  to  suppose  that  there  is  but  the  one  step  from  concep- 
tion to  execution  ;  that  the  brain  originates,  cherishes,  and  perfects  an  idea 
which  the  same  skilful  hand  at  once  executes,  while  in  reality  we  overlook 
the  intermediate  links,  which  step  by  step  lead  on  from  the  first  original 
thought  to  the  perfect  result — a  result  as  finished  and  thorough  in  model  or 
plan  as  in  the  final  execution.  Effects,  position,  color,  form,  etc.,  are  all 
studied  in  advance,  individually  and  collectively,  the  details  arranged,  and 
the  impracticabilities  discarded.  And  where  a  superior  mind  is  to  fix  its 
impress,  it  has  then  the  ability  to  direct  the  execution  by  inferior  minds  and 
hands  of  the  artistic  work  it  has  perfected.  The  artist  can  convey  his  plan 
and  his  thoughts  to  others,  to  execute  those  mechanical  details  which  belong 
to  every  work  of  art,  and  which  carry  it  forward  to  receive  those  Michael 
Angel 0  trifles  which  make  up  that  "  perfection  which  is  no  trifle.'^ 

lu  no  department  of  the  refined  and  cultivated  arts,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  arts  of  construction,  do  we  see  the  principles  of  design  so  completely 
ignored  as  in  that  of  landscape  gardening  ;  it  is  perhaps  in  this  country  one 
of  the  most  experimental  of  all  the  arts,  and  consequently  one  of  the  most 
expensive. 

That  we  all  have,  or  think  we  have,  an  intuitive  idea  how  a  country  place 
should  be  laid  out,  can  not  but  be  generally  admitted,  and  with  the  supreme 
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folly  of  sapposing  that  every  one's  taste,  whether  professional,  amateur,  or 
otherwise,  is  wretched  bad  taste  unless  it  coincides  exactly  with  our  own. 
There  are  so  many  ways  of  beautifying  a  landscape,  each  of  which  shall  be 
entirely  unlike  the  other,  and  comprise  the  same  amount  of  good  taste,  that 
it  is  surprising  why  those  of  little  or  no  taste  seek  to  fortify  themselves  by 
condemning  the  taste  of  others.  There  are  some,  however,  who  are  not 
shrewd  enough  to  conceal  all  their  weak  points,  even  when  they  are  not 
able  to  comprehend  why  landscape  work  in  the  process  of  construction  differs 
so  completely  from  the  finished  effects  of  the  original  design. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  department  of  art  that  so  much  requires  the  aid  of 
those  principles  that  facilitate  the  comprehension  and  execution  of  work  as 
that  of  landscape  gardening,  nor  is  there  any  art  to  which  a  system  of  work- 
ing drawings  is  more  thoroughly  applicable.  As  a  matter  of  economy  and 
taste,  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  experiment  with  a  pencil  than  with  real 
objects  ;  it  is  better  to  work  out  your  plan  on  paper,  accept  or  reject  your 
gratuitous  criticisms,  study  well  your  chess-board  series  of  combinations, 
and  then  execute  with  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  result.  In  no  other 
manner  can  excellence  be  reached  ;  we  must  know  effects,  beauties,  cost, 
etc.,  in  advance  ;  and  improvements  of  every  class  can  just  as  well  be  studied 
in  the  abstract,  and  the  plans  for  their  execution  be  as  thoroughly  perfected 
for  any  form  of  landscape  adornment,  as  they  can  be  for  any  form  that  is  cut 
from  marble  or  delineated  on  canvas.  There  should  be  adopted  an  intelli- 
gent mode  of  conveying  impressions  from  the  mind  that  onginatcs,  to  the 
hand  that  constructs  ;  and  this  medium  between  the  artist  and  the  mechanic 
ojr  laboring  man  must  be  an  expression  of  a  well-studied  plan,  free  from  all 
mechanical  impracticabilities,  and  so*plain  as  not  to  admit  of  a  misunder- 
standing. 

The  range  of  art  is  so  extensive,  and  its  applications  so  varied  and  beau- 
tiful, as  to  leave  no  question  unanswered  in  this  triumph  of  mind  over 
matter.  And  those  who  wish  to  attain  the  direct  road  to  success,  combined 
with  the  minimum  of  expenditure,  will  do  well  to  investigate  its  principles. 


»*  *  •  *  >< 


IOWA   PRAIRIE   SKETCHES.— No.  V. 

BY    "MINNIE.'' 

Tbs  principal  genera  of  flowers  appearing  in  Iowa,  from  the  middle  of  May 
till  the  last  of  August,  are  the  following :  Potentilla  and  Oxalis,  common  in 
the  Eastern  states,  but  more  abundant  here  ;  and  their  bright  little  faces  are 
welcomed  by  the  emigrant  from  Atlantic  states,  as  early  friends. 

Ceanothus  Americanns,  common  name  Red-Root,  which  I  understand 
grows  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  but  was  to  me  a  stranger,  is  a 
small  shrub,  bearing  crowded  panicles  of  small  white  flowers,  springing  from 
the  axis  of  the  upper  leaves.  It  is  very  abundant,  quite  pretty,  and  on  a 
bright  dewy  morning  recommends  itself  to  our  olfactories  by  its  fragrance. 
It  is  a  hardy  perennial ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  invite,  or  rather  encourage  its 
growth  around  our  dwelling  as  an  ornamental  shrub.  I  have  never  seen  it 
more  than  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  but  think  it  will  attain  a  much  greater 
height  when  protected  from  the  annual  fires  which  sweep  over  the  prairie  ; 

'  in  a  cold,  bleak  climate  like  this,  where  rare  shrubbery  is  liable  to  win- 
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ter-kill,  it  seems  especially  important  to  cultivate  and  improve  onr  own 
natives,  many  of  which,  with  half  the  care  bestowed  npon  foreign  plants^ 
will  no  doubt  rival  them  in  loveliness.  The  Geanothas  is  not^  however,  looked 
npon  with  much  favor  by  the  farmer,  on  account  of  ita  many  thick  stout  rooto, 
which  break  his  plow-shares,  and  render  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  till  the 
new  soil. 

Aqnilegia  Canadensis,  with  its  nodding  head  of  chrome  yellow  petals,  and 
bright  crimson  spurs,  although  possessing  poisonous  properties,  as  do  all  the 
KanuncnlaceaB,  would  make  a  lively  and  graceful  ornament  to  the  parterre. 

Baptisia  leucophea,  bearing  long  racemes  of  pale  straw-colored  papilio- 
naceous flowers,  is  an  ornament  to  the  lawn  or  the  prairie. 

B.  lencantha,  coming  several  weeks  later,  is  much  more  ragged  in  ap- 
pearance ;  rather  a  disgrace  to  its  pretty  sister. 

Asclepias  obtnsifolia,  A.  paupercuHa,  and  A.  taberosa»  the  latter  of  wbicb 
is  gayly  colored,  very  showy,  and  a  great  bloomer. 

Coreopsis  triptera,  abundant,  but  not  attractive. 

Organum  majorana,  Pionanthemumlanceolatum,  and  several  other  labiates, 
are  here,  which,  as  Hugh  Miller  says,  "  though  unfaahianaNe  even  in  the 
days  of  Shenstone,  who  calls  them  plants  of  grey  renown,  still  have  their 
PRODUCTS  favorabfy  received  in  the  very  beet  society/'  and  "  which  appear  to 
have  been  specially  created  for  the  gratification  of  human  sense." 

The  BosacesB,  too,  we  have ;  a  "  great  family  of  plants,^  as  Miller  says,  ^  of 
the  very  first  importance  to  onr  race  ;  created  late  in  the  tertiary  ^es,  only 
a  short  time  previous  to  the  appearance  of  man  npon  the  earth."  From  this 
great  natural  order  we  are  furnished  with  the  important  genera,  Prnnns, 
giving  us  two  or  three  species  of  wild  plum,  one  of  which,  even  in  its  wild 
state,  is  really  a  delicious  fruit ;  Cerasus  serotina,  a  very  fine  species  of  wild 
cherry ;  Pyrus,  with  its  crab-apple,  not  pleasant  to  eat  it  is  true,  except  when 
preserved*  but  a  beautiful  tree,  lovely  in  its  bloom  and  fragrance  ;  Rubns, 
with  its  delicious  blackberry  and  raspberry ;  Fragaria,  with  several  vari- 
eties of  strawberry  ;  Rosa,  with  its  beautiful  wild  prairie  roses,  which 
decorate  our  landscape  for  two  or  three  months  in  summer  with  their  lovely 
flowers,  and  in  autumn  with  their  bright  red  seed-cups  ;  and  the  Euphorbia 
corolata,  blooming  from  May  to  September,  very  delicate,  and  the  umbels 
becoming  more  forked,  and  flowering  more  profusely*  by  cultivation.  No 
bouquet  of  wild  summer  flowers  is  complete  without  having  this  added  as  a 
finish. 

Cassia  cham^christa,  flower  yellow,  with  dark  brown  centre*  leaves  pin- 
nate and  quite  sensitive,  height  twelve  to  eighteen  inches.  It  should  find  a 
place  in  every  flower-garden. 

Oentiana  crinita,  beautiful.  (Enothera  parviflora,  and  another,  probably 
a  variety  of  fruticosa,  with  pubescence  soft  as  tho  finest  silk  velvet  cover- 
ing stem  and  leaves. 

Petalostemum  candidum,  and  P.  violaceum,  both  species  of  which  are  abun- 
dant on  the  prairie, .  and  wholly  Western;  growth  from  one  to  one  foot  and  a 
half  high ;  the  head  somewhat  resembling  clover,  but  longer,  and  not  so 
thick  ;  foliage  delicate  ;  whole  plant  pretty ;  one  species  is  white,  the  other 
a  lively  violet  purple  ;  continues  in  blow  through  July  and  August 

Physalis  viscosa,  with  fruit  somewhat  resembling  small  tomatoes. 

Lilium,  one  species  more  like  the  Philadelphicum  than  any  other  de* 
scribed,  yet  not  wholly  agreeing  with  it. 
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One  Iris,  two  Gjpripediiims ;  Achillea  millefolium  ;  Echinacea  angustifo- 
lia,  rough  and  ngly ;  and  Sjlphiom  laciniatum. 

£chinocyBtis  lobata,  a  climbing  plant,  with  branched  tendrils  and  inflated 
fruit  vessels  ;  has  small  white  flowers,  rerj  numerous,  in  axillary  racemes, 
sometimes  a  foot  long,  and  always  turning  toward  the  sun  ;  bears  cultiva- 
tion ;  would  probably  be  improved  by  it ;  is  a  fine  twining  annual  for  a 
lattice. 

Dysodia  chrysanthemoides  is  abundant  along  old  Indian  trails,  and  whei^ 
ever  a  beaten  track  or  road  is  made.  When  crushed  by  the  passing  wheels 
it  sends  forth  a  perfume  much  like  wild/  chamomile,  ( Anthemis  cotula,  which 
also  grows  here  in  abundance,)  only  much  stronger,  and  in  warm  days  the 
atmosphere  becomes  so  freighted  with  it  that  one  feels  oppressed  and  faint 
from  its  inhalation. 

My  list  is  becoming  long,  and  I  fear  tedious,  so  I  will  enumerate  no  more 
at  present. 

Yes,  Mr.  Editor,  you  shall  have,  at  some  future  time,  seeds  of  these  my  far 
vorites  ;  and  hope  you  will  admire  them  no  less  than  I  do,  although  you  are 
surrounded  by  the  cnltivated  flora  of  Eastern  gardens  and  greenhouses, 
while  J  have,  as  yet,  few  other  than  these,  the  spontaneous  growth  of  our 
prairies,  in  all  their  native  wildness,  and,  of  course,  most  fully  appreciate 
their  beauties. 

[We  shall  be  greatly  delighted  to  have  the  promised  seed ;  they  shall 
have  a  choice  place. — Ed.] 


REVIEW  OF  THE   GRAPE  QUESTION. 

BT  A.  S.  FULLER. 
(OonUnued  from  page  478.) 

'*  Both  Sjdbs  of  the  Grape  Question"  is  the  title  of  the  second  volume 
mentioned,  and  it  might  well  be  called  aU  sides  of  the  grape  question,  as  all 
sides  are  treated  of,  but  none  definitely. 

The  volume  contains  three  distinct  essays  by  different  authors.  The  author 
of  the  first  essay,  Mr.  Saunders,  being  a  practical  gardener,  does  not  attempt 
to  give  any  new  theories,  or  condemn  any  of  the  old  and  well-established  prin- 
ciples upon  which  vines  have  been  so  long  and  successfully  grown  by  skilful 
cultivators.  Only  a  few  of  the  most  simple  methods  of  training  and  pruning 
are  treated  of;  and  we  have  to  regret  that  the  author  does  not  give  some 
more  definite  and  distinct  rules  for  these,  as  it  is  generally  admitted  among 
vine-growers  that  the  diflereat  varieties  or  classes  are  susceptible  of  widely 
different  methods,  and  the  one  that  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  one  class  is 
worthless,  or  nearly  so,  for  another.  For  example,  the  Thomexy^  mode, 
which  for  some  kinds  may  be  termed  the  perfection  of  all  systems,  is  only 
adapted  to  a  few  varieties.  Only  those  that  will  produce  fruit  from  the  base 
or  lower  bud  can  be  grown  on  this* plan  successfully.  Many  of  our  native 
varieties,  if  pruned  to  the  lower  bud,  produce  only  wood  shoots  instead  of 
fruit,  although  this  may  be  partially  remedied  by  severe  root  pruning  and 
summer  pinching  ;  but  it  requires  a  skilful  hand  to  perform  this  operation 
'udiciously. 
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The  author's  remarks  on  the  propagation  of  onr  native  grapes  from  single 
eyes,  and  that  thej  will  make  better  plants  the  first  season  (if  properly 
grown)  than  plants  of  two  years'  growth  as  generally  grown  from  cnttinga, 
are  very  trae,  and  worthy  of  consideration.  We  are  well  aware  that  many 
will  still  assert  that  the  long  catting  grown  in  the  open  air  is  the  best,  al- 
though facts  prove  the  contrary.  A  heavy  soaking  once  a  week  in  the  ab* 
sence  of  rain,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Saunders,  will  not  always  keep  them 
vigorous,  and  great  care  is  needed  in  watering  ;  and  it  is  only  those  plants 
that  are  making  a  vigorous  growth  and  have  a  good  drainage  that  can  sus- 
tain a  '^  sQaking"  with  water  ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that  newly  planted 
vines  are  oftener  killed  by  profuse  watering*  than  by  any  other  means. 
Little  rootlets,  that  shoot  out  into  water  or  very  damp  soil,  find  an  uncon- 
genial element,  and  consequently  die. 

The  operation  of  grafting  the  vine*  as  he  remarks,  although  exceedingly 
simple,  generally  fails  in  the  open  air,  even  when  skilfully  performed,  except 
at  the  SouthfWhere  the  operation  is  not  so  hazardous.  Mr.  Saunders's  remarks 
upon  this  subject,  although  true  when  understood,  are  calculated  to  mislead. 
There  is  much  care  needed  in  using  vines  propagated  in  this  way.  They 
have  much  strength,  to  be  sure,  but  are  very  uncertain.  We  much  prefer 
plants  grown  from  single  eyes,  as  they  are  generally  much  better  and  more 
likely  to  succeed.  No  more  of  the  parent  plant  should  be  used  in  propa- 
gating than  is  absolutely  necessary,  the  end  desired  being  to  create  an 
entirely  new  and  healthy  organization,  with  all  the  good  qualities  of  the 
parent,  but  with  none  of  its  defects.  To  accomplish  this,  we  know  of  no 
better  way  than  to  grow  vines  from  single  eyes. 

Mr.  Saunders's  remarks  upon  preparing  the  soil,  planting,  and  the  proper 
age  and  size  of  plants,  are  particularly  good  ;  but  allowing  every  leaf  and 
lateral  to  grow  undisturbed  the  first  season,  to  encourage  and  secure  a 
healthy  root,  as  he  recommends,  is,  in  our  opinion,  far  from  being  orthodox, 
and  we  think  but  few  of  our  scientific  grape-growers  will  agree  with  him  on 
this  point.  If  laterals  are  taken  out  early,  nothing  is  lost,  and  one  good 
leaf  on  the  main  shoot  is  worth  more  than  many  on  the  laterals,  for  giving 
strength  and  constitution  to  the  plant,  and  more  particularly  for  ripening 
the  wood  and  roots  to  enable  them  to  endure  the  winter  without  damage. 

In  regard  to  flavor  or  excellence  of  fruit,  we  think  no  one  who  has  enjoyed 
good  grapes  will  agree  with  Mr.  Saunders.  He  has  evidently  not  perceived 
the  true  excellence,  for  his  remarks  betray  no  knowledge  or  appreciation  of 
the  satisfaction  that  springs  from  the  enjoyment  of  rich  vinous  grapes  like 
the  Grizzly  Frontignan,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  or  our  own  Diana,  Delaware, 
Lenoir,  and  several  others  of  like  quality. 

We  can  not  better  illustrate  the  real  merits  of  some  of  our  old  favorites 
when  compared  with  some  of  the  new  ones,  or  the  increasing  desire  to  pos- 
sess something  better  than  Isabella  or  Concord,  than  by  quoting  from  a 
letter  which  we  received  from  a  lady  who  had  read  Mr.  Saunders's  remarks 
upon  the  relative  merits  of  the  different  grapes  mentioned  in  his  work.  She 
says  :  "  He  talks  as  if  he  were  speaking  of  the  products  of  the  vegetable 
garden,  and  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  fruity  never  having  been  inspired 
by  its  enjoyments.  Isabella,  sweet,  tame,  but  good  enough  for  want  of 
any  thing  better,  only  its  skin  smarts  the  mouth  too  much,  and  its  juice  leaves 
no  pleasant  sensation  of  refreshment.  Concord,  still  more  so,  or,  in  Mr. 
Saunders's  words, '  luscious  and  buttery,'  like  a  poor  plum,  with  a  good  deal 
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of  the  offensiveness  of  the  fox  added.  It  palls  instead  of  growing  upon  the 
taste,  and  has  no  vitality.  Diana,  sweet,  refreshing,  with  largeness  of  soul. 
Delaware,  all  life  and  spirit,  always  making  the  partaker  more  happy,  and 
better.  To  these  latter  we  recur  as  to  dear  friends  who  always  do  us  good, 
and  whose  memory  is  a  blessing.  To  the  others  we  recur  with  kindness 
indeed,  but  with  pity  for  their  defects." 

The  Second  Essay  is  by  F.  J.  C^pe.  He  begins  by  asserting  broadly  that 
^'  our  whole  system  of  fruit  culture  is  based  upon  incorrect  principles,"  and 
which,  of  course,  he  at  once  puts  into  nothingness,  but  with  such  a  dazzling 
blaze  ofjine  writing  that  in  our  blinded  bewilderment  we  were  only  conscious 
of  the  wish  that  scores  of  tender  Misses  with  uninked  albums  might  be  pres-- 
ent  at  his  next  inspiration,  each  to  catch  a  glowing  line  of  his  effusions  ! 
Unlike  the  classic  historian  Knickerbocker,  he  goes  back  to  creation  only  to 
begin,  and  then  he  trusts  but  little  to  what  is  recorded  in  sacred  writ,  profane 
history,  or  fairy  legend,  regarding  them  only  with  a  contemptuous  nod,  but 
relies  firmly  upon  his  own  vast  intuition  and  teachings  of  his  mother  Nature, 
whose  lessons  he  seems  to  have  sadly  misunderstood. 

The  7%trd  Essay  is  by  J.  M.  McMinn.  This  attempt  to  classify  the  different 
varieties  and  species  of  the  vine  of  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres 
calls  for  but  a  passing  notice  ;  for  the  man  who  will  tell  us  that  the  Herbe- 
mont  and  Norton's  Virginia  are  esteemed  the  very  best  grapes  in  New  York, 
certainly  onght  to  travel  before  he  attempts  to  instruct  the  people.  One 
who  will  tell  us  that  there  are  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  species  of  the  grape 
in  a  land  where  botanists  have  discovered  but  one,  will  certainly  never  mis- 
lead any  one,  however  ignorant. 

We  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  good  reputation  of  all  practical  gardeners, 
among  which  we  are  happy  to  class  Mr.  Saunders,  that  he  will  revise  his 
part  of  "  Both  Sides  of  the  Grape  Question,"  discard /or^i^n  matter,  and  give 
us  a  practical  work,  which  we  believe,  from  the  good  sense  contained  in  the 
present  volume,  he  is  capable  of  doing. 


THE  NEGLEY  PEAR  AGAIN. 

BY  JAKES  S.  NEOLET,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

In  the  June  number  of  the  Horticulturist,  Mr.  Heaver,  of  Cincinnati,  ques- 
tioned my  statements  relative  to  the  Negley  Pear,  in  a  manner  which  did  not 
admit  of  a  ^eply,  except  by  positive  contradiction.  This  I  declined  to  do, 
preferring  to  embrace  some  more  courteous  opportunity  of  vindicating  the 
merits  of  the  pear  than  by  disputing  with  a  gentleman  who  has  extended  to 
me  many  acts  of  kindness.  I  now  only  refer  to  the  subject  out  of  respect  for 
my  aged  and  highly  esteemed  friend,  Jacob  Boyer,  Esq.,  who  has  sent  me  a 
communication,  and  desires  it  published.  I  hope  you  may  find  it  convenient 
to  publish  his  letter,  if  only  as  an  inducement  to  him  to  continue  his 
contributions  on  the  early  fruits  of  the  Alleghany  and  Ohio  valley.  I  also 
cut  out  from  page  13,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Ohio  FomologuxU  Society, 
the  following  notice  of  the  Negley  Pear  : 

"  A  Pear  from  PrrrsBURGH,  without  name,  presented  by  Mr.  Negley,  has 
been  cultivated  for  fifty  or  sixty^years  in  that*vicinity»  and  was  never  knawn  to 
blight,  while  trees  of  nearly  all  ottier  kinds  have  been  greatly  damaged  by 
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that  disease.  Frait  closely  resembles  Flemish  Beauty,  but  is  not  that  variety, 
nor  qnite  equal  to  it  in  quality.  Has  never  been  able  to  identify  it  with  any 
known  variety,  and,  from  all  be  can  leani  of  its  history,  has  no  doubt  of  its 
being  a  seedling.  From  its  remarkable  hardiness  of  tree,  productiveness, 
and  excellence  of  fruit,  he  regarded  it  as  a  highly  valuable  variety,  and 
would  suggest  that  the  society  give  it  a  name. 
"  The  Society  concurred  in  recommending  it  as  deserving  of  trial." 
Mr.  Heaver  will  remember  of  being  present  with  me  on  the  sub-fruit  com- 
mittee. I  would  send  you  a  copy  of  his  remarks  from  my  note  book,  but  as  he 
has  forgotten  them,  I  shall  not  repeat  them.  Messrs.  Ernst,  M.  B.  Bateham, 
J.  G.  Teas,  and  others  present,  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  obtain  scions  for 
experiment  I  sent  them  the  coming  spring.  Mr.  Teas,  of  Indiana,  a  gen- 
tleman of  extensive  experience  in  pomology,  writes  me  that  his  grafts  would 
have  borne  fruit  this  spring  but  for  an  untimely  frost  I  would  send  you  a 
copy  of  the  committee's  report,  which  friend  Heaver  says  classed  it  only 
second  quality  ;  but  I  do  not  find  it  published  in  the  transactions  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Horticultural  Society  ;  perhaps  the  printer  kindly  left  it  out  In  thank- 
fulness  to  the  Editor  of  the  HoRncuLTXTRisT  for  the  unsolicited  ''extensive  prom- 
inence'' given  to  the  Negley  Pear,  I  have  sent  you  a  few  specimens  of  second 
size,  and  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  not  be  "  most  egregiously  disappoint- 
ed." As  I  was  one  of  the  purchasers  of  the  Peabody  Strawberry,  I  beg  not 
to  be  reminded  of  it,  especially  as  I  never  advertised  trees  of  the  Negley 
Pear  for  sale.  I  do  not  claim  it  as  my  seedling  ;  requested  no  one  to  name 
it  after  me  ;  did  not  publish  a  colored  plate  of  it ;  did  not  publish  a  descrip- 
tion of  it  in  the  Horticulturist,  until  kindly  requested  by  the  Editor  ;  because 
I  have  sent  specimens  all  over  the  country  for  the  past  four  years,  and  could 
get  two  hundred  of  my  neighbors  to  certify  to  the  excellence  of  the  pear, 
and  to  the  truth  of  my  statements ;  further,  I  am  perfectly  indifferent  wheth- 
er it  suits  the  taste  of  our  Cincinnati  friend  or  not,  as  the  demand  for 
such  pears  in  the  Pittsburgh  market  can  not  be  supplied. 

[The  following  is  the  letter  referred  to  by  Mr.  Negley. — Ed.] 

SirowDiKrowM,  August  13;  18S0. 

Friend  Negley  : — I  was  somewhat  surprised  in  reading  over  the  strictures 
of  Mr.  Heaver,  of  Cincinnati,  contained  in  the  June  number  of  the  Horticul- 
turist, which  I  think  were  altogether  uncalled  for  ;  the  spirit  and  temper  of 
the  article  not  savoring  of  the  good  and  kindly  feeling  that  should  always 
exist  among  fruit-growers,  the  oldest  as  well  as  the  most  honorable  of  all 
callings.  It  is  the  narrow-minded  that  whisper  innuendoes,  and  without  re- 
flection condemn  a  thing  before  they  know  what  it  is. 

But  to  the  point  in  which  my  colleagues  and  myself  are  placed.  In  the 
autumn  of  1856,  (if  I  mistake  not,)  Richard  J.  Knox,  Dr.  Addison,  and  myself 
were  called  upon  to  act  as  judges  in  the  fruit  department ;  the  Pear  now  in 
question  was  on  exhibition,  with  a  very, general  selection  of  pears.  It  was 
then  for  the  first  time  seen  and  tasted  by  the  committee  ;  and  as  it  drew  the 
attention  of  the  committee^  and  I  think  every  other  person  in  the  hall,  a 
number  of  fruit  raisers,  gentlemen  who  had  been  to  various  points  at  frait 
exhibitions,  all,  with  one  voice,  pronounced  it  the  handsomest  pear  they  had 
ever  seen,  visitors,  men,  women,  and  children,  all  stopping  to  see  the  pears, 
and  with  one  voice  pronouncing  it  the  beau  ideal  of  all  pears  they  had  ever  be- 
held.   The  committee  were  very  frequently  asked  if  it  was  as  well-tasted  as 
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the  appearance  indicated.  To  satisfy  onrselyes  and  the  public,  quite  a 
number  were  cut  and  distributed,  all  agreeing  that  the  flavor  waB  very  su- 
perior. As  they  were  not  entered  on  the  list  fur  competition,  the  committee 
suggested  the  name  which  it  now  bears,  with  a  discretionary  premium 
awarded,  and  recommended  it  for  further  notice  and  trial.  We  had  not  the 
Cumberland  Pear  on  exhibition,  therefore  could  not  compare  it ;  it  stood 
alone,  and  iar  surpassing  in  appearance  the  engraving  in  the  May  number 
of  the  HoRTicuLTURiBT,  being,  I  think,  more  like  the  Frederic  of  Wurtemburg, 
in  Downing's  large  work  on  fruit.  Thus  far  I  have  spoken  of  the  appearance 
and  flavor  of  the  pear  in  question  ;  but  its  bearing  properties  I  know  nothing 
about,  only  as  was  stated  by  the  uncle  who  now  owns  the  tree  ;  but  have  no 
doubt  of  its  productiveness,  from  the  fact  of  having  seen  them  in  profusion 
at  every  horticultural  exhibition  since  1856. 

I  am  averse  to  making  myself  conspicuous  in  any  public  journal,  but  as  a 
friend  I  could  not  see  a  friend's  motives  impeached.  I  feel  satisGed  that  you 
never  forced  either  the  fruit  or  name  upon  the  public.  I  honestly  believe 
the  pear  in  question  to  be  all  you  represent  it,  and  as  such,  though  old,  will, 
if  spared,  plant  a  few  trees  for  my  own  use  and  market,  thinking  it  a  great 
acquisition  to  our  pear  list ;  and  all  honor  as  well  as  profit  should  belong  to 
you  and  old  Alleghany  county.  It  may  not  prove  to  be  so  fine  in  other  soils 
or  localities,  but  let  it  rise  or  sink  on  its  own  merits. 

Yours,  as  ever,  in  truth, 

J.  BOTEB. 

Genl.  J.  S.  Negley. 

[At  the  time  we  published  Mr.  Heaver's  article,  we  requested  Mr.  Negley 
to  send  us  specimens  of  the  Negley  Pear.     This  he  did  about  three  weeks 


since  ;  but  they  were  addressed  to  Mr.  Saxton,  and  sent  to  his  house.  On  dis- 
covering what  they  were,  however,  he  brought  us  a  specimen,  which  was  at 
least  three  times  the  size  of  the  figure  in  our  June  number,  and  a  very  beau- 
tiful object  to  look  at ;  but  on  cutting  it  it  proved  to  be  very  wormy  and 
imperfect,  and  no  fair  opinion  could  be  formed  of  its  quality.  We  regret 
that  this  should  have  happened,  as  we  felt  a  strong  desire  to  see  the  pear  in 
its  perfection,  after  all  that  has  been  said  about  it — Ed.] 


WILD   DELAWARE   GRAPES. 

BT  A   BUFFALONIAN. 

I  DISCOVERED,  Mr.  Editor,  upon  opening  your  September  number,  that  my 
incidental  remarks  upon  this  subject  had  really  waked  up  ^'  the  opposing 
party,"  in  the  persons  of  both  Dr.  Garber  and  Mr.  Prince. 

I  had  seen  a  paragraph  contradicting  the  statement  to  which  I  alluded, 
but  did  not  understand  it  to  be  authoritative,  not  being  aware  that  a  com- 
mittee had  investigated  the  point. 

The  undoubted  authority  of  Dr.  Garber. establishes  the  fact  that  the  grape 
was  not  "found  in  a  wild  state"  in  the  localities  visited  by  him,  but  I  do  not 
see  that  the  impossibilitv  of  its  having  originated  somewhere  in  the  coun- 
try is  thereby  conclusively  proved. 

I  have  no  sort  of  interest  in  proving  the  American  origin  of  this  fruit,  be- 
yond the  natural  desire  that  we  should  be  able  to  claim  as  many  good  things 
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as  possible,  as  belonging  to  the  conutrj.  The  Delaware  being  pretty  well 
established  as  a  very  good  thing,  and  as  hardy  as  can  reasonably  be  expected, 
I  do  not  see  that  its  origin  is  of  any  especial  importance  ;  still  I  should  like 
to  see  its  pedigree  clearly  and  distinctly  traced,  even  if  it  should  lead  to  the 
vineyard  of  Judge  Provost,  of  Frenchtown,  and  to  an  imported  vine. 

I  hope  that  Dr.  Garber,  who  is  undoubtedly  competent  to  the  undertaking, 
will  write  up  the  history  of  the  variety,  and  bring  out  all  the  facts  in  point, 
from  its  importation,  if  it  ieae  imported,  and  from  the  seed,  if  it  wasnH.  Why 
docs  Mr.  Princo  wait  for  ''another  fruiting  season"  before  bringing  up  hia 
battery  f  Better  for  him  to  tell  us  what  he  knows  note,  and  thereby  assist 
''  the  public  at  large"  in  the  "  investigation,''  and  afterwards  produce  any 
new  evidence  that  may  be  elicited.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Prince,  more  than  once, 
expatiate  upon  "the  land  of  the  grape  and  the  home  of  the  vine,"  and  the 
numerous  varieties  therein  originating,  and  have  no  doubt  that  his  version 
of  the  case  would  be  quite  convincing. 

My  own  idea  of  the  subject  is,  that  the  Delaware  is  not  a  native  grape  in 
the  strictest  sense,  but  a  hybrid  between  native  and  foreign  varieties,  com- 
bining, as  it  does,  the  many  good  qualities  of  the  latter  with  the  hardiness 
of  the  former. 

I  had  the  pleasure,  a  few  days  since,  of  comparing  the  Delaware  and  On- 
tario, the  latter,  however,  not  fully  ripe,  but  well  colored.  Its  size,  both  of 
bunch  and  berry,  was  the  only  point  of  superiority  that  I  discovered  in  com- 
parison with  the  Isabella ;  but  the  Delaware  was  exceedingly  fine.  A  cross 
between  the  two,  which  should  produce  a  hardy  variety  with  the  size  and 
beauty  of  the  Ontario,  and  the  excellence  in  other  respects  of  the  Delaware, 
would  leave  little  to  be  desired  in  native  grapes  ;  and  that  such  a  variety 
will  be  produced  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  astonish- 
ing number  and  the  great  excellence  of  the  native  sorts,  both  of  grapes  and 
other  fruits,  that  we  already  possess,  and  the  comparatively  very  few  that 
were  known  twenty  years  since. 

As  to  Dr.  Oarber's  threat  of  "  repeating  the  dose,"  I  should  have  no  ob- 
jection to  his  dosing  me  with  Delaware  orapee,  ad  libitum;  the  discussion 
of  the  subject  on  paper  being  somewhat  less  juicy,  I  shall  not  give  him  the 
same  liberty,  if  he  prefers  that  mode,  but  reserve  the  privilege  of  crying 
*'  enough,"  if  I  see  occasion. 


»«  *  »  »  «^ 


DESIGNS  IN  RURAL  ARCHITECTURE.— No.  VII. 

A  NEW  ENGLAND  VILLAGE  RESIDENCE. 

BT  GEO.    E.   HARNEY,   LTNN,   MASS. 

There  is  a  style  of  building  which  seems  to  be  peculiar  te  New  England, 
or,  at  least,  which  seems  to  have  been  more  generally  adopted  here  than  in 
the  other  States  ;  for  one  can  hardly  pass  through  a  thrifty  New  England 
village  without  reiftarking  the  prevalence  of  those  plain  one  story  and  a 
half  "  end  to  the  street"  cottages,  standing  a  rod  or  two  back  from  the 
highway,  and  approached  by  a  straight,  narrow  path,  bordered  with  box  and 
shaded  by  a  row  of  cherry-trees,  while  at  the  side  are  the  kitchen  and  flower 
gardens,  another  path  leading  to  the  back  door,  and  another  row  of  cherry- 
Ui'ces  to  shade  it. 


DESIGNS  IN  BUBAL  ABCHITECrUBB. 
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These  cottages,  too,  are  invariably  painted  white — ^pure,  nnadnlterated 
white — ^with  the  brightest  of  green  blinds,  and  the  reddest  of  chimneyB,  and 
the  whitest  of  front  doors ;  though  there  is  one  village  that  we  now  have  in 
mind  where  all  the  front  doors  are  painted  white,  wi&  red  and  yellow  panels 
by  way  of  variety  ;  but  this,  of  coarse,  is  not  general. 

Trne,  these  dwellings  many  of  them  have  an  air  of  neatness  which  is 
really  proverbial,  and  which  in  itself  is  very  good  ;  yet  we  do  not  consider 
them  pleasing  objects  in  a  landscape  ;  they  are  too  bright — ^too  obtrusive. 
Far  prettier  would  they  look  if  the  color  even  were  changed,  and  some  mod- 
est neutral  tint  substituted  for  the  glaring  white;  and  far  prettier  still 
would  they  appear  if  some  little  ornament  in  the  way  of  window  and  door 
trimmings,  verandas,  etc.,  were  added. 

With  regard  to  the  design  on  the  accompanying  page,  it  was  originally 
just  such  a  house  as  we  have  been  describing,  a  perfect /oc  simile  of  hun- 
dreds of  others  in  this  city — very  plain,  very  white,  very  neat.  When  called 
upon  to  alter  and  remodel  it,  we  added  the  boldly  projecting  window  and 
door  hoods  and  the  veranda,  and  introduced  a  few  other  ornamental  details 
where  needed,  which  serve  to  relieve  it  of  its  former  bareness,  and  give  it 
a  better  architectural  character. 


The  perspective  view  shows  the  appearance  of  the  exterior.  The  plan  of 
the  interior  gives  the  following  rooms :  No.  1,  hall,  seven  feet  six  inches 
by  sixteen  feet  four  inches  ;  No.  2,  parlor,  twelve  feet  six  inches  by  thirteen 
feet,  opening  into  the  dining-room,  No.  3,  twelve  feet  by  sixteen.  No.  4  is 
a  bedroom  opening  directly  from  No.  8.  There  is  a  large  closet  under  the 
front  stairs  at  No.  5.  No.  6  is  a  back  entry,  three  feet  six  inches  by  six  feet 
six  inches.  No.  t  is  the  kitchen,  thirteen  feet  by  fourteen.  No.  8  is  a  good- 
sized  pantry,  communicating  with  the  cellar  by  stairs  under  the  back  cham- 
ber stairs.  No.  9  is  a  large  store  closet,  fitted  with  shelves  and  drawers. 
No.  10  is  a  hat  and  coat  closet,  opening  from  the  entry.  No.  11  is  the 
piazza. 

The  second  floor  is  divided  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first,  having  five 
chambers,  a  clothes-press,  and  a  bathing-room. 

The  height  of  the  first  story  is  ten  feet,  and  the  second  nine  feet  six  inches. 

Such  a  house  as  this  may  be  built  complete,  including  painting — three 
coats  inside  and  two  outside — for  about  eighteen  hundred  dollars. 


SXPERIENCE  TEBSUS  TH£OBT. 


EXPERIENCE  versus  THEORY. 

BY  JOHN  ELLIS,  FOX  KEADOW  OARDENB,  N.  T. 

Mr.  Editor  : — We  have  no  desire  to  annihilate  Mr.  Eaton,  nor  any  other 
gentleman,  especially  one  who  has  the  power  and  faculty,  of  contributing 
one  jot  or  tittle  to  the  great  cause  of  Horticulture. 

In  discussing  any  matter  or  topic  in  this  journal,  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  personalities,  or  individual,  personal,  good  or  bad  qualifications,  and  I 
am  always  sorry  when  writers  so  much  forget  themselves  as  to  fall  into  this 
great  error. 

Mr.  Eaton  has  not  fallen  under  our  great  displeasure;  the  only  thing  he 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  is  a  great  mistake,  and  this  is  nothing  more  than 
all  humanity  is  liable  to.  Do  not  let  us  mistake  a  man's  experience,  his 
practice,  his  system  of  doing  things,  for  the  individual  man,  because  it  Is 
the  former  toe  have  to  do  \oith,  and  the  latter,  nothing. 

Do  not  let  us  be  misunderstood  on  this  point.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Mr.  Eaton  ;  but  we  have  to  do  with  his  works,  his  practice,  his  experi- 
ence, and  his  theory.  So  from  this  time  out,  Mr.  Eaton,  let  us  say  less  of 
self,  less  of  that  which  fiows  from  the  back  of  the  head,  where  the  animal 
seems  to  reign  triumphant,  and  cultivate  more  of  that  which  dwells,  or 
ought  to  dwell,  in  the  front  and  upper  region  of  this  same  brain.  It  will 
have  a  much  better  influence  on  the  minds  of  those  readers  who  are,  per- 
haps, younger  than  you  or  I,  and  a  more  salutary  influence  on  the  spirit  of 
the  horticultural  profession  generally. 

Now,  friend  Eaton,  let  us  reason  together.  In  your  reply  of  last  month 
you  say,  ''  but  still  it  is  a  slight  comfort  to  be  informed  that  I  have  no  par- 
ticular objection  to  your  plan,"  etc.  Why  did  you  not,  as  an  honest  man, 
finish  out  that  sentence,  and  not  stop  short  just  at  a  place  in  the  sentence 
where  it  suited  your  own  convenience  ?  You  may  as  well  have  given  the 
whole  of  it,  for  be  assured  those  interested  in  this  question  will  be  sure  to 
read  it,  and  read  it  very  carefully  too.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  sen- 
tence that  you  wilfully  left  out,  reads  thus  :  "  Still,  to  commercial  growers, 
who,  from  necessity,  ought  to  obtain  the  very  perfection  of  fruit,  I  should 
by  no  means  recommend  it."  Now  you  see,  friend  Eaton,  this  sentence, 
read  consecutively  as  it  stands  in  print,  really  means  just  what  I  intended 
it  to  mean^  and  not  that  which  you  would  have  it  understood  to  mean. 
The  exception  I  made  to  this  (in  my  opinion)  badly-an*anged  plan  was, 
where  a  gentleman  may  fancy  a  whim,  or  hobby-horse,  and  has  plenty 
of  money  that  is  his  own,  why  of  course  he  has  a  right  to  carry  out  any 
hobby  he  pleases.  It  was,  and  is,  distinctly  stated,  that  in  this  case  I  had 
no  particular  objection  to  this  so-called  plan  ;  but  in  every  other  case,  great 
objections.  You  say,  "  I  will  endeavor  to  show  that  I  am  not  so  entirely 
wrong  in  every  particular  as  he  endeavors  to  prove." 

I  have  studied  your  answer  very  carefully  in  every  particular  in  question, 
but  honestly  I  do  not  see  that  you  have  shown  or  substantiated  any  one 
point  in  connection  with  the  right  or  wrong  of  your  plan.  The  only  thing 
you  have  distinctly  shown  is,  how  to  ask  a  lot  of  questions  :  wanting  to 
know  what  kind  of  sJieds  I  grow  grapes  in ;  whether  I  grow  vines  on  the 
back  walls  or  not ;  if  the  wood  ripens  on  the  back-wall  vines  ;  and  have  I 
ever,  ever,  ever  grown  grapes  or  vines  in  a  span-roofed  or  curvilinear  house. 
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Now  what  on  earth  has  all  this  nonsense  to  do  with  the  qnestion  at  isisoe  ? 
Suppose  I  never,  never^  never  grew  a  grape  in  roy  life,  or  that  I  n^er,  never 
saw  a  vine,  and  could  show  you  by  sound  common  sense  and  reasoning  that 
the  plan  you  proposed  for  a  man  to  get  his  living  by  in  growing  forced 
grapes  for  market  was  a  miserably  poor  one  ;  would  that  invalidate  my 
suggestions  if  they  were  truthful  and  correct  7  This  plan  is  intended  for 
the  man  who  knows  not  how  to  build  ;  the  man  who  knows  not  whether  a 
house  should  stand  east,  west,  north,  or  south  ;  whether  it  is  best  to  have 
all  glass,  or  half  glass,  bricks,  and  mortar  ;  whether  for  money  making,  or 
profitable  and  advantageous,  it  is  better  to  have  his  glass  houses  aU  above 
ground,  or  half  under  ground  ;  which  of  these  arrangements  will  take  less 
fuel,  and  in  the  end  cost  less.  Plans  are  not  intended  for  those  that  under- 
stand this  business,  but  for  those  that  know  comparatively  nothing  about  it. 

The  man  who  understands  this  subject  does  not  require  either  your  advice 
of  mine,  so  that  your  plan  is,  inrealUy^  got  up  for  the  novice ;  and  it  is  your 
bdUnden  duty  to  tell  him  wherey  and  in  what  are  the  "many  advantages  that 
more  than  counterbalance "  even  houses  erected  on  the  old  lean-to  shed 
principle. 

Here  comes  this  novice  with  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  his  hand  ;  he  has 
been  informed  that  growing  forced  grapes  for  market  is  a  good,  profitable 
business  (poor  fellow  I)  ;  he  wishes  to  launch  this  hard-earned  money  in  the 
speculation  ;  he  knows  not  how  to  build  ;  he  is  told  that  the  earlier  he  can 
get  his  fruit  into  the  market,  the  higher  is  the  price.  How  shall  I  build? 
asks  he.  Which  is  the  best  plan  ?  Now  for  this  man  Mr.  Eaton  proposes 
a  plan  which  we  were  naughty  enough  to  call  the  ^'  crossstickJ*^  On  this 
plan  the  early  forcing-house  is  placed  at  the  north.  This  said  man  wants 
to  know  if  that  (north)  is  the  best  position  for  said  early  hottse^  and  if  so, 
why  ]  and  if  a  flow  and  return  pipe  in  a  house  twenty  feet  wide,  twenty  feet 
high,  and  forty  feet  long,  with  glass  on  all  sides,  will  radiate  heat  sufficient 
to  have  a  crop  of  grapes  ripen  early  in  June  f  being  given  to  understand 
that  the  said  crop  takes  nearly  six  months  to  fully  mature,  consequently 
would  have  to  commence  forcing  said  house  early  in  December.  Further, 
said  man  wishes  to  know,  previous  to  erecting  this  plan,  what  possible 
means  there  are  of  retarding  the  house  marked  D  more  than  that  of  C.  Said 
man  wants  to  know,  as  C  and  D  face  the  south,  what  on  earth  there  is  to 
prevent  these  two  houses  breaking  together?  and  also  where  is  the  pecu- 
niary advantage  of  having  this  succession  ?  admitting  the  possibility  of 
having  a  succession. 

Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Eaton  says  himself  on  this  point,  after  giving  us  the 
plan  in  question.  It  must  be  remembered  that  we  said,  that ''  in  curvilinear 
houses  we  invariably  find  the  fruit  better  on  one  side  than  the  other."  Mr. 
Eaton  sayS)  this  is  true  of  houses  placed  on  an  ''east  and  west  line."  Now 
it  so  happens  that  just  half  the  plan  in  question  stands  on  this  line  ;  conse- 
quently one  half  the  fruit  on  this  line  must  be  inferior  to  the  other.  What 
is  this  man  we  have  been  speaking  of  to  do  with  this  inferior  fruit  7  Will 
it  fetch  as  much  money  as  the  other  ?     Common  sense  says,  No. 

But  there  is  one  point  in  Mr.  Eaton's  remarks  that  I  had  almost  forgotten 
to  give  him  credit  for,  and  had  I  omitted  it,  it  certainly  would  have  been 
very  wrong.  It  is  in  reference  to  the  vines  planted  on  the  north  sides  of 
the  east  and  west  line  :  he  says,  ''  for  if  it  is  an  object  to  force  grapes  at 
all,  the  difierencc  oi  fifteen  to  twenty  days  in  time  of  ripening  betwerai  the 
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Ohasselas,  etc.,  and  the  Hamburghs,  is  essentially  worth  something,  even  to 
a  *  commercial  man.' ''  Ho  I  Mr.  Eaton  I  When  a  man  speaks  before  the  pub- 
lic,/at^A  it  is  printed.  What  is  printed  for  you  on  this  point  already,  in  the 
April  number  of  this  journal?  It  reads  thus  :  **  If  it  be  desirable  that  the 
time  of  ripening  should  be  nearly  equalized  through  the  whole  house,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  select  earlier  sorts  for  the  northerly  sides,  which  will  naturally  he 
retarded  until  their  maturity  nearly  corresponds  with  those  in  fruit. ^^ 

Now,  friend  Eaton,  which  of  these  two  stories  will  you  have  us  believe — 
the^r*^,  or  the  second f  Will  these  selfsame  vines  be  naturally  retarded 
on  the  north  sides  of  the  house,  as  you  would  have  us  believe  in  the  first 
statement  ?  or,  will  they  be  ahead  of  the  Hamburghs  fifteen  or  twenty  days, 
as  you  would  have  us  believe  in  your  second  statement  ?  Which  ever  of 
these  txoo  statements  will  suit  you  best  just  now  under  present  circum- 
stances, we  will  accept. 

My  dear  sir,  this  discrepancy  is  too  glaring.  When  you  tell  us  thjjse 
vines  will  be  naturally  retarded  on  the  north  sides,  we  certainly  believe 
you  ;  but  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  reasoning,  that  these  Ghasselas  varieties 
are  ripe  some  fifteen  to  twenty  days  before  Hamburghs,  and  admitting  all 
that  we  can  in  your  favor,  will  they  weigh  as  much  in  the  scales  ?  What 
amount  is  it  in  dollars  and  cents  in  a  man's  pocket,  to  have  a  bunch  of 
•*  Early  Sweetwaters,  Frojitignan,  or  Muscat  Blanc  Hative,"  some  few  days 
before  Hamburghs  and  Muscats?  Will  the  former  named  varieties  (early 
forced)  weigh  half  a  pound  a  bunch,  when  the  Hamburghs,  under  the  same 
conditions,  will  weigh  a  pound  ?  If  they  will  not,  where  is  the  pay  ?  Every 
man  that  has  ever  grown  and  weighed  grapes,  knows  they  will  not.  Now  if 
these  early  sorts  do  not  come  in  fifteen  or  twenty  days  before  the  Ham- 
burghs, but  come  in  the  same  time,  why  of  course  they  are  not  worth  near 
as  much  ;  so,  with  deficient  weight,  and  deficient  in  intrinsic  value,  com- 
pared with  the  latter  varieties,  we  say  they  pay  no  man  to  grow  them. 
This  maybe  considered  **  self- sufficient j"  *^  captious^^'  "  practical  gardener  ^' 
like,  but  we  give  our  experience  on  this  matter,  and  wish  it  taken  for  just 
what  it  is  worth,  and  nothing  more.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  *'  Ghasselas  " 
varieties  may  be  sold  in  Buffalo  at  prices  to  suit  the  grower  there.  We  will 
take  Mr.  Eaton's  word  for  it.  But  suppose  some  "  toide  awake^^  should  run 
up  there  and  put  Muscats  in  that  market  at  the  same  price  the  "Bnfifalo- 
nians  "  were  selling  the  Chasselas  for,  what  would  the  Ghasselas  be  worth 
per  pound  then  ? 

Mr.  Eaton  can  instance  a  very  good  forcing-house  that  was  not  only 
"  glazed  all  round,^^  but  with  the  exposed  end  facing  nearly  the  north.  They 
did  not  grow  grapes,  but  plants  infinitely  more  tender  were  forced  success- 
fully. What  plants  were  they,  Air.  Eaton,  thtft  require  more  heat  than  a 
Muscat  of  Gannon  Hall  ?  Do  pray  tell  us,  and  let  these  '^  fountains  of  all 
horticultural  knowledge"  know. 

This  house,  too,  **  being  a  part  of  a  range  of  sufficient  extent  to  require 
some  three  thousand  feet  of  pipe,  worked  from  one  boiler."  This  sentence 
seems  to  me  to  bo  written  in  a  very  ambiguous  style  :  **  to  require  some 
three  thousand  feet  of  pipe,  worked  from  one  boiler."  Does  this  mean  that 
three  thousand  feet  of  pipe  are  actually  worked  by  one  boiler  L  or  does  it 
mean  that  it  is  only  wanted,  and  that  it  is  still  now  wanted  f  A  very  good 
boiler  this,  if  it  is  in  actual  operation  ;  but  if  it  dwells  only  in  the  regions 
of  ideality,  it  amounts  to  nothing.    Who  is  the  maker,  Mr.  Eaton,  and  wheri 
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can  it  be  seen  ?    Tell  the  readers  of  this  journal  iohere  this  wonderful  piece 
of  machiuerv  really  is,  so  that  some  one  of  us  can  come  up  to  Buffalo  and 
lay  our  hands  on  its  iron  sides,  and  cry  aloud  to  the  world, 
Yerilt.  Thou  art  the  Bon.KB  I 

[Mr.  Ellis  having  omitted  to  state  what  kinds  of  houses  he  grows  his 
grapes  in,  we  supply  the  information,  as  it  may  be  of  use  to  Mr.  Eaton  in 
his  reply.  His  forcing  houses  are  all  Uanrtoa,  but  by  no  means  sheds,  bein^ 
plain,  but  neat,  substantial,  well-built  working  houses.  One  range,  some 
three  hundred  feet  in  length,  starts  about  one  foot  from  the  ground,  with  a 
low  pitch,  and  is  the  first  forcing  house.  Another  range,  about  five  hundred 
feet  in  length,  starts  some  two  feet  from  the  ground,  has  a  steeper  roof,  and 
is  the  second  forcing  house.  There  is  still  another  range,  similar  to  this. 
The  roofs  of  all  these  houses  are  straight.  There  is  but  one  cold  house,  and 
this  has  a  double  pitch  curvilinear  roof,  and  works  well ;  the  wood,  foliage, 
fruft,  color,  and  bloom,  all  being  excellent.  This  curvilinear  house  is  placed 
between  two  of  the  forcing  houses.  This  discussion  naturally  involves  the 
most  important  points  in  grape  culture,  such  as  the  best  position  for  a  house, 
the  best  form  to  give  it,  the  best  mode  of  constructing  it,  the  best  mode  of 
heating  it,  the  best  varieties  of  grapes  to  grow  in  it,  &c.,  and  may  be  con- 
ducted so  as  to  bring  out  a  vast  amount  of  information  useful  to  all  grape 
growers.  We  suggest  that  Mr.  Eaton  and  Mr.  Ellis  both  forget  themselves 
on  the  merits  of  their  subject. — Ed.] 


CULTURE   OP  THE  JAPAN  LILY  IN  POTS. 

BY   DANIEL   BARKER,    GARDENER   TO    B.   K.   BLISS,    SPRINGFIELD,    MASS. 

LiLirM  LANciFOLiuM,  with  its  many  and  beautiful  varieties,  is  veiy  easily 
cultivated,  and  no  plant  is  better  adapted  to  the  amateur ;  and  when  well 
grown  in  pots,  they  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  all  pot  plants.  Their 
fragrance  and  great  beauty  render  them  very  useful  for  decorating  the  green- 
house, conservatory,  plant  cabinet,  or  aitting-room. 

For  good-sized  bulbs  the  pots  should  be  from  ten  to  fourteen  inches  in 
diameter.  Plant  three  bulbs  in  a  pot,  selecting  such  as  are  double  crowned, 
which  are  much  more  suitable  for  pot-culture  than  those  with  single  eyes. 
Plenty  of  drainage  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots  is  quite  essential.  The  com- 
post roost  suitable  for  potting  is  three  parts  good  peat  soil,  and  one  part 
fresh  loam,  from  an  old  pasture,  with  the  sod  well  rotted,  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  coarse  river  sand.  Fill  up  with  the  compost  to  within  four  inches  of 
the  rim,  place  the  bulbs  at  equal  distances  upon  the  surface,  and  cover  with 
another  inch  of  soil,  leaving  the  crown  of  the  bulbs  exposed.  After  plant- 
ing, which  should  be  from  the  middle  of  November  to  February,  they  may 
be  placed  under  the  stage  of  the  greenhouse,  where  the  drip  from  watering 
will  not  fall  upon  them,  or  in  a  light  cellar,  where  they  are  not  affected  by 
frost  or  a  furnace  wherever  they  are  placed.  Let  them  have  plenty  of  air 
whenever  circumstances  admit  of  it.  At  this  stage  of  their  growth  they 
will  Inquire  but  a  moderate  supply  of  moisture,  keeping  the  soil  in  that 
happy  medium  between  wet  and  dry.  As  they  advance  in  growth  they  will 
roquire  it  more  frequently.  Whenever  the  green  fly  make  their  appearance,  let 
them  be  destroyed  without  delay  by  fumigating  with  tobacco  smoke.    About 
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the  middle  of  April  tlicy  will  commence  to  grow  rapidly,  when  they  will  re- 
quire a  greater  quantity  of  water,  and  will  be  benefited  by  frequent  syr- 
inging during  mild  evenings.  They  will  now  require  an  abundance  of  fresh 
air.  If  in  frames,  raise  them  by  placing  blocks  of  wood  under  the  corners, 
and  remove  the  last  entirely  during  mild  days.  By  the  end  of  May  they 
will  require  to  be  turfed  up  by  placing  lumps  of  peat  round  them  above  the 
rims  of  the  pots,  leaving  a  space  of  about  three  inches  round  the  stem,  which 
must  be  filled  up  with  fine  sandy  peat;  into  this  they  will  root,  which  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  them.  The  stems  must  be  kept  tied  up,  and  the  plants 
removed  to  the  greenhouse  or  some  convenient  place  where  they  can  have 
an  abundance  of  light  and  air.  Continue  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  them 
for  green  fly.  About  the  end  of  June  commence  to  water  them  regularly 
with  soot  water,  which  is  made  by  placing  one  peck  of  soot  in  eight  gallons 
of  soft  water.  Stir  it  well,  and  after  it  has  settled  skim  off  the  top,  when  it 
will  be  fit  for  use  ;  with  this  continue  to  water  until  they  show  signs  of  flow- 
ering. When  the  flower  buds  appear,  the  flowering  may  be  hastened  by 
placing  them  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  kept  rather  close  and  moist,  as  they 
will  not  draw  up  after  they  have  reached  this  stage  of  their  growth,  and 
will  bear  a  high  temperature,  if  kept  well  supplied  with  water.  Where 
there  are  several  pots  of  these,  it  is  desirable  to  have  them  flower  in  suc- 
cession, which  can  be  done  by  placing  some  of  them  in  a  cool,  shady  place  at 
the  same  time  that  others  are  placed  in  the  greenhouse.  As  soon  as  the  bloom 
is  over,  place  them  where  they  may  receive  the  full  influence  of  the  sun's 
rays  in  order  to  ripen  the  bulbs  well.  Whenever  hard  rain-storms  occur, 
turn  the  pots  on  their  sides.  Diminish  the  water  gradually  until  they  are 
quite  dry.  When  the  stems  are  dead,  cut  them  down,  and  place  the  pots  in 
some  dry  place  until  the  next  season,  when  they  may  be  turned  out  of  their 
pots,  the  best  bulbs  selected  for  pots,  and  the  rest  planted  out  in  the  garden. 

[Very  seasonable  and  very  good.    Anybody  ought  to  be  able  to  grow 
these  Lilies  after  reading  such  plain  directions. — Ed.] 


THE     GRAPE     REVIEWER. 

B7   WILUAII   BRIGHT,    PHILADELPHIA. 

The  second  part  of  Mr.  Fuller's  Review  of  the  Grape  Question,  in  the 
October  number  of  the  Horticulturist,  is  so  grossly  erroneous  in  the  de- 
scription of  my  proposed  inside  border,  that  I  feel  called  upon  to  reply  to  it. 
Mr.  Fuller  quotes  from  Hoare  on  the  Grape,  to  show  that  he  had  suggested 
an  inside  divided  border,  and  consequently, that  my  border  is  not  new. 
But  (as  I  have  said  before)  Hoare  did  not  suggest  a  detached  border,  in 
which  the  originality  of  my  border  consists  ;  and  yet,  the  very  evils  which 
were  complained  of  in  Hoare's  inside  border,  Mr.  Fuller  attempts  to  fasten 
upon  mine. 

Mr.  Fuller  says,  "These  divided  borders  with  impervious  bottoms  have 
been  thoroughly  tried  in  England,  and  in  a  few  instances  in  this  country  ; 
and  we  regret  to  say  that  in  most  instances  they  have  failed  to  give  satis- 
faction," 

"Again,"  says  Mr.  Fuller,  "the  fine  sediment  that  will  descend  to  the  bot- 
tom [of  such  borders]  and  fasten  itself  there,  will  form  a  thick  puddle  that 
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will  prevent  the  surplas  moisture  bein^  carried  away,  and  the  roots  that 
come  in  contact  are  consequently  destroyed." 

Mr.  Fuller  adds  :  ^'Thus  it  appears  that  this  very  border  that  is  recom- 
mended  by  Brig^ht,  and  put  forth  as  new,  is  an  old  feature  in  ^rape  culture, 
and  one,  too,  that  has  been  condemned  by  some  of  our  best  and  most  ex- 
perienced g^ardeners." 

Now  the  fact  is,  that  my  inside  border  has  not  an  impervious  bottom,  as 
Iloare^s  had,  nor  does  it  rest  on  solid  concrete.  The  bottom  is  formed  of 
open,  dry  brick-work,  elevated  four  inches  above  the  floor  or  concrete,  and 
it  ia  as  porous  as  a  sieve.  Mr.  Fuller  constantly  speaks  of  Hoare's  border 
as  a  ''detached ''  one  ;  but  the  very  fact  that  it  was  not  detached  (or  sepa- 
rated) from  the  front  wall,  and  from  the  floor,  as  mine  is,  and  that  it  was  not 
readily  and  perfectly  drained,  formed  the  reasons  why  Mamock  "doubted 
its  practicability,"  and  Johnson  pronounced  it  a  "  failure,"  as  stated. 

No  '*  thick  puddle  ^  can  ever  stand  in  the  bottom  of  my  detached  border, 
which  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  large  open  brick  pot,  suspended  in 
air.  The  water  must  stand  five  or  six  inches  deep  all  over  the  floor  of  the 
house,  before  my  border  wH  cease  to  part  with  all  excess  of  moisture  be- 
yond that  which  the  soil  is  capable  of  holding  in  its  pores  or  substance. 
The  only  difficulty  that  I  have  found  with  this  border  is,  that  if  not  properly 
made  it  drains  too  freely,  and  requires  a  larger  amount  of  water  tjian  bor- 
ders resting  upon  concrete,  or  upon  the  soil.  But  tliis  difficulty  is  more  than 
compensated  by  ita  peculiar  merits.  The  perfect  control  of  moisture  which 
the  detached  boi*der  affords  was  noticed  in  my  article  in  this  journal  last 
month,  and  the  vast  importance  of  its  thorough  drainage  was  fully  stated. 

I  now  reassert  my  claim  to  originality  in  this  dekiched  border.  I  did  not 
know  before  that  it  was  bo  thoroughly  original.  I  thought  it  was,  because 
I  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  one  so  made  ;  but  I  did  not  positively  know 
that  one  like  it  had  never  been  made  or  suggested.  These  attempts  to 
prove  that  it  is  not  new,  exhibit  most  distinctly  its  originality  and  merit 

Mr.  Fuller  says  my  detached  border  is  "  an  old,  condemned  feature  in 
grape  culture."  In  view  of  the  facts  above  noticed,  and  as  Mr.  Fuller  is 
fund  of  antiquarian  matters,  I  think  I  may  be  permitted  to  quote,  as  appli- 
cable  to  his  case,  an  epitaph  on  a  tombstone  in  £ngland,  erected  some- 
where about  1731,  over  the  remains  of  one  of  his  namesakes,  which  reads  as 
follows  :  •'  Here  lies  Fuller's  earth."  I  trust,  Mr.  Editor,  that  you  wilF  con- 
sider this  remark  as  entirely  within  the  limits  of  that  "friendly  way  "in 
which  you  propose  to  have  this  discussion  conducted.  As  Mr.  Fuller  per- 
mitted the  article  in  question  to  go  to  press  after  personally  inspecting  my 
border  at  Philadelphia,  during  the  late  session  of  the  Fomological  Conven- 
tion, seeing  with  his  own  eyes  that  it  had  not  a  wet,  impervious  bottom^ 
resting  upon  solid  concrete,  I  think  if  anybody  has  violated  the  proprieties 
of  horticultural  discussion,  it  is  himself. 

The  inside  detached  border  I  consider  the  best  in  use  for  grape  culture 
under  glass.  I  am  constantly  introducing  this  border  into  the  most  elegant 
and  costly  houses  around  Philadelphia,  having  just  finished  seven  fine  houses 
on  this  plan  ;  and  it  scarcely  suits  my  ideas  of  truth  and  justice  to  have  mj 
plan  so  perverted  in  the  description,  and  then  denounced  as  "  old,  con- 
demned, and  worthless  in  practice,"  as  it  has  been  by  Mr.  Fuller.  You,  Mr. 
Editor,  have  seen  my  border,  and  know  the  facts,  and  I  confidently  appeal 
to  yon  to  let  me  be  heard,  in  my  own  rude  way,  in  its  defence  ;  ai^  as  yon 
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propose  to  act  the  part  of  Jadge  in  this  matter,  and  to  "  sum  up''  by  and  by, 
I  cheerfully  submit  the  case  to  the  decision  of  your  genial  and  intelligent 
mind. 

May  it  please  your  Honor,  Mr.  Editor,  I  rest  chiefly  upon  the  following  as 
new  and  useful  hints  in  grape  culture,  recently  presented  to  the  public  by 
myself : 

Ist.  Bright's  method  of  growing  grape-vines  in  the  grapery  and  vine- 
yard. All  the  new  wood  to  be  produced  from  buds  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  root,  and  not  from  any  long  stem  or  branches.  Wood  alone  to  be  grown 
one  year,  and  fruit  the  next  Vines  to  be  cut  entirely  down  every  other 
year,  after  fruiting.  Short  canes,  carefully  stopped  and  concentrated,  with 
no  long  arms  or  laterals.  Plants  to  be  two  feet  apart  in  the  row»  so  as  to 
keep  a  fruiting  and  a  growing  set  constantly  on  the  same  border  or  vine- 
yard, (half  fruiting  and  half  making  wood.)  Is  there  anything  new  or  prob- 
ably useful  in  this  7 

2d.  Bright's  inside  detached  and  divided  border,  separated  from  the  front 
wall  of  the  bouse,  and  from  the  floor,  by  a  four-inch  air-flue,  thoroughly  per- 
vious to  water,  and  perfectly  drained,  so  as  to  obtain  complete  control  of 
the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  border.  Has  precisely  such  a  border  been  pro- 
posed by  any  other  writer,  or  has  such  a  border  ever  been  in  general,  or 
even  limited,  use  7 

[We  must  do  Mr.  Fuller  the  justice  to  state  that  his  article  was  sent  to  ns 
as  a  whole,  and  that  we  divided  it  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  on  account  of 
its  length.  It  is  all  printed  as  originally  written  before  Mr.  Fuller's  visit 
to  Philadelphia,  and  he  has  not  seen  It  since.  We  must  also  here  state  that 
Mr.  Bright's  inside  border  has  not  an  impervious  bottom,  and  that  there  is 
no  possibility  of  water  accumulating  in  it.  Mr.  F.  has  now  seen  it,  and  will 
of  course  correct  his  misapprehension  in  this  respect.  We  have  noted  your 
points,  Mr.  Bright,  for  our  "  summing  up." — Ed.] 


DWARF    PEARS    AT    THE    SOUTH. 

BY   H.    A.   BIZZELL,    CLINTON,   N.   C. 

Br  request  I  willingly  givo  you  the  information  concerning  my  pear-trees, 
so  far  as  I  am  able. 

The  pears  I  sent  you  were  grown  upon  dwarf  trees  seven  years  old,  that 
have  now  produced  full  crops  for  the  last  three  years.  The  trees  were 
grafted  upon  the  orange  quince,  in  the  spring  of  1853,  and  transplanted  into 
my  vegetable  garden  in  the  spring  of  1854  in  the  following  manner  : 

I  excavated  the  earth  in  holes  about  two  feet  square,  and  the  same  depth  ; 
filled  these  holes  up  to  within  about  six  inches  of  the  top  with  a  compost  of 
equal  quantities  of  vegetable  mould,  refuse  from  a  smith's  forge,  and  well- 
rotted  stable  manure.  On  this  I  set  the  trees  just  so  that  the  junction  would 
be  beneath  the  surface,  and  filled  the  remainder,  that  is,  around  the  roots, 
with  surface  soil,  taking  pains  that  the  roots  should  be  distributed  evenly 
and  horizontally. 

They  were  planted  just  ten  feet  apart  on  one  side  of  the  walks,  and  after 
setting  out,  I  cat  them  back  to  about  eighteen  inches.  For  the  first  year,  I 
simply  rubbed  or  pinched  off  all  except  about  three  or  four  buds  nearest  the 
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top,  intending  to  make  the  most  erect  branch  a  leader  in  some  cases,  and  in 
others  to  prune  in  the  form  of  a  large  and  deep  vase* 

The  second  year  I  had  but  little  pruning  to  do,  except  when  I  had  leisnrc. 

At  any  time  when  I  saw  a  cross-shoot,  or  one  that  was  likely  to  be  bo,  I 

I ;   either  pinched  it  or  cut  it  off.     Since  that  time  I  have  seldom  used  the  knife 

,   upon  them,  except  to  supply  my  friends  with  cuttings  ;  in  such  cases,  yoa 

' ,   know,  we  generally  take  young  shoots. 

1 1  I  never  thin  out  fruit  of  any  kind,  but  let  the  trees  bear  as  many  as  they 
I  will.  I  frequently  use  props  or  forks  under  the  branches,  to  keep  them  from 
I     breaking  under  their  burden. 

A  friend  of  mine  counted  on  a  branch  of  a  Washington  tree  seventy-five 

'     pears,  and  the  branch  was  not  over  one  inch  in  diameter.     I  have  on  one  or 

,    two  occasions,  when  one  of  these  trees  should  be  slow  to  bear,  cut  the  main 

branches  severely  in  the  month  of  July,  or  root  pruned  in  the  same  season, 

.   but  only  in  two  cases  that  I  now  remember. 

Most  of  my  dwarf  pear-trees  are  branched  from  very  near  the  roots,  not 
I     having  trunks  more  than  from  four  to  twelve  inches  in  length.     The  trees 
I ,   are  now  from  seven  to  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  the  stems  or  trunks  now 
I   from  five  to  seven  inches  in  diameter,  with  large  and  spreading  heads. 

The  soil  is  naturally  a  rather  weak  sandy  loam,  with  a  clay  subsoil.  In 
this  case  the  clay  is  within  ten  or  twelve  inches  of  the  surface,  but  the  sub- 
soil is  dry.  This  region  is  slightly  undulating,  but  not  hilly  ;  about  the  in- 
termediate line  between  the  sea-coast  and  the  hilly  regions  of  our  state. 
The  Pinus  palustris,  or  pitch-pine,  is  the  chief  growth  on  the  level  lands. 
On  the  swamps  a  much  richer  growth.  I  do  not  exactly  know  the  elevation 
above  tide-water,  having  no  barometer  in  our  town,  but  I  think  I  have  been 
informed  that  we  are  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  above. 

Manure  does  well  upon  our  lands,  and  I  am  sure  that  much  of  my  success 
in  raising  pears  is  from  their  situation,  where  they  receive  clean  culture  and 
plenty  of  manure.  I  have  trenched  my  garden  as  deep  as  eighteen  inches, 
and  filled  the  trenches  with  dry  muck  and  stable  manure. 
'  The  trenching  was  done  four  years  ago.  Since  then  I  have  given  a  fine 
top  dressing  to  it  every  winter,  which  has  been  hoed  or  plowed  in  the  fol- 
lowing February. 

I  once  used  guano  and  night-soil  on  this  garden  ;  either  of  these  is  too 

strong  for  dwarf  trees,  and  I  lost  several  with  blight  that  year.     I  have  a 

friend  that  uses  quantities  of  guano  every  year,  (as  he  is  a  market  gardener,) 

and  every  dwarf  pear  in  his  garden  either  dies  entirely,  or  shows  signs  of 

blight.    I  think  a  good  top  dressing  of  night-soil,  composted  or  not,  will 

kill  any  dwarf  pear-tree  in  this  region,  and  a  good  dressing  of  guano  will 

do  the  same.    This  may  be  a  mistake  of  mine,  but  I  firmly  believe  it,  and  I 

'    think  blight  can  as  frequently  be  accounted  for  in  this  way  as  in  any  other. 

Bad   management,  unhealthy  manures,  any  where  in  the  vicinity,  cause 

I    blight.    You  may  consider  it  egotistical  if  you  like,  but  I  can  not  refrain 

I   from  saying  that  last  year  I  gathered  from  one  tree  of  the  Beurr6  Diel  pear 

one  hundred  and  seventy-one  pears  that  would  average  from  ten  to  twelve 

!    ounces  each,  and  the  tree  is  not  more  than  seven  feet  high.    This  year,  from 

;    a  tree  of  about  the  same  size,  I  gathered  ever  three  hundred  Seckels,  one  of 

I    which  I  sent  yon,  but  not  the  largest. 

[We  have  to  thank  you.  Doctor,  for  the  valuable  information  contained  in 
your  article.    Your  trees  were  well  planted,  and  in  a  most  excellent  com- 
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post.  The  vegetable  mould  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  in  your  compost, 
for  we  had  already  expressed  the  conviction  to  Dr.  Grant*  that  you  had  used 
it  largely  in  growing  such  pears  as  you  sent  us.  If  you  have  read  any  of 
our  pear  articles,  you  will  have  found  that  we  give  vegetable  mould  a  lead- 
ing place  ;  you  could  have  used  nothing  better.  Your  summer  pruning  is 
judicious,  and  done  at  the  right  time  ;  and  we  approve  your  plan  of  branch- 
ing the  tree  near  the  ground.  Your  location  we  judge  to  be  an  excellent 
one  for  both  the  pear  and  the  grape  :  we  gather  many  useful  hints  from  it. 
You  will  do  well  to  let  guano  alone  ;  we  have  taken  frequent  occasion  to 
discourage  its  use,  for  we  believe  it  to  have  done  more  harm  than  good,  es- 
pecially in  inexperienced  hands.  We  had  supposed  that  you  thinned  the 
fruit  freely  in  order  to  produce  the  beautiful  specimens  you  sent  us,  and  are 
surprised  to  learn  that  you  do  not.  You  must  be  careful  not  to  carry  your 
indulgence  too  far,  for  there  is  danger  of  impairing  the  constitutional  vigor 
of  your  trees.  Now  if  you  get  such  results  without  thinning,  what  may  you 
not  do  with  it  ?  Try  it  next  year  on  a  portion  of  your  trees,  and  let  us 
know  the  result. — ^Eo.] 
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THE  CRIMSON  CAMELLIA-FLOWERED    PEACH. 

(See  F^roiUispieee.) 
BT    THE    EDITOR. 

We  present,  this  month,  for  a  Frontiapiecey  a  drawing  of  a  comparatively 
new  double-flowering  Peach.  The  flower,  it  will  be  seen,  is  of  much  better 
form  than  the  old  kinds,  and  also  of  more  brilliant  color.  It  is  an  appro- 
priate and  beautiful  object  for  a  lawn.  The  double-flowering  peach  is 
seldom  properly  grown,  being  left  mostly  to  take  care  of  itself,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  branches  become  naked,  and  the  whole  tree  unsightly. 
It  should  never  be  planted  except  on  a  dry  spot.  Enrich  the  soil  with  old 
manure,  spread  the  roots  out  carefully,  and  in  filling  up  work  the  soil  in 
between  tne  roots  with  the  hand.  Let  the  tree  branch  within  twelve  or 
eighteen  inches  of  the  ground,  and  every  spring  cut*  in  at  least  one-third 
of  the  new  growth.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  keep  the  tree  compact, 
and  well  furnished  with  young  wood  and  leaves,  and  the  bloom  will  be 
more  abundant.  A  circle  round  the  tree  should  be  kept  free  from  grass  and 
weeds,  and  every  second  year  a  top-dressing  of  old  barn-yard  manure  may 
be  applied  with  advantage.  In  forking  this  in,  be  careful  to  disturb  the 
roots  as  little  as  possible.  A  spade  should  never  be  used  for  this  or  any 
similar  purpose.  If  these  directions  are  followed,  the  result  will  be  gratify- 
ing indeed. 

EUROPEAN    PARK  S. 

BT  HOWARD  DANIELS,  NEW  YORK. 

QuATRENiERB  DE  QuiNCT,  lu  his  essay  on  *'  The  Nature,  the  End,  and  the 
Means  of  Imitation  in  the  Fine  Arts,"  draws  attention  to  the  difference 
between  copy  and  imitation.  To  me  the  difference  is  clear  enough,  and,  no 
doubt,  is  so  to  your  readers ;  at  all  events  this  is  not  the  place  for  a  neces- 
sarily long  disquisition  on  the  subject.     In  this  paper  I  purpose  to  give  a 
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short  account  of  some  of  the  Saropeaa  Parks  from  actual  observation,  coo- 
vinccd  that  at  present,  when  park  making  is  here  becoming  an  institution, 
sacli  matters  can  not  be  without  interest. 

The  leading  characteristics  of  the  European  public  parks  are  breadth  of 
lawn,  extent  of  foliage,  and  in  most  cases  a  tolerably  complete  system  of 
drives  and  walks.  They  are  regarded  as  the  lungs  of  the  cities  to  which 
they  are  attached  or  by  which  they  are  surrounded ;  and,  whatever  may  be 
their  shortcomings  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  there  can  be  no  question  of 
their  utility.  In  all  the  older  parks,  such  as  Hide  Park,  ample  accommoda- 
tion for  riding,  cricketing,  boating,  and  the  like  is  provided.  Regent's  Park 
has  no  boats,  but  a  very  good  gymnasium  furnished  with  the  usual  ladders, 
parallel  bars,  swings,  &c.,  which  is  extensively  used.  Battersea  Park  and 
Victoria  Park  of  London,  and  almost  all  the  modern  parks  attached  to  the 
great  towns,  such  as  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Sheffield*  and  Liver- 
pool, are  similarly  provided,  some  of  them  with  a  gymnasium  for  the  excln- 
sivc  use  of  the  fair  sex.  The  sight  of  numbers  of  persons  engaged  in  active 
games  at  once,  stamps  the  character  of  the  park  as  a  place  for  popular 
recreation,  as  the  seclusion,  shade,  and  general  retired  air  of  Kensington 
Gardens  mark  them  as  the  resort  of  the  ultra  fashionable  society  of 
London. 

So  little  has  hitherto  been  done  to  the  Victoria  Park,  and  that  little  so 
indifferently,  that  it  is  unworthy  of  criticism,  as  is  also  Battersea  Park  ; 
though  much  has  been  done  there,  it  is  acknowledged  in  the  profession  jto 
be  an  example  of  every  thing  which  is  not  praiseworthy.  The  new  gardens 
at  Miiswell  Hill  I  have  not  seen,  but  from  the  names  of  those  engaged  on 
the  work,  I  form  high  expectations.  The  grounds  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at 
Sydenham  were  laid -out  with  a  considerable  error  as  a  basis  of  operations. 
These  grounds  are  too  irregular  by  nature  ever  to  admit  of  any  successful 
treatment  in  any  but  the  natural  style.  I  have  no  doubt  the  error  was  caused 
by  the  excessive  care  used  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  While  studying  the 
grounds  he  had  a  glazed  perch  set  up  high  on  the  central  part  of  the  palace : 
there  ho  would  sit  by  the  day,  and,  becoming  accustomed  to  the  flat  appear- 
ance of  the  ground  as  seen  from  that  height,  overlooked  the  difference  which 
a  descent  to  the  level  produces.  This  mistake  has  utterly  ruined  the  grounds 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  palace.  The  geometrical  style  is  only  satisfactory  as 
long  as  the  geometry  is  apparent ;  it  avails  little  to  know  that  by  climbing 
a  hill  and  descending  a  slope  half  a  mile  off  we  shall  find  an  exact  counter- 
part of  the  object  we  are  then  viewing: *we  can  not  take  geometry  on  trnst; 
the  pendant  must  be  seen  to  be  of  any  value.  The  terrace  walls  are  also 
very  faulty,  presenting  the  appearance  of  having  sunk  into  the  earth,  and 
to  bo  still  sinking.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  this  fault;  a  retaining 
wall  or  abutment  of  architectural  character  is  generally  marred  by  having 
no  plinth  corresponding  to  the  slope  of  the  earth  embankment.  This  need  not 
be  parallel  to  the  slope,  on  the  contrary  a  series  of  steps  would  be  best.  The 
gymnasiums,  archery,  and  cricket  grounds  are  numerous  and  extensively 
used ;  and  the  water  display,  when  the  fountains  work,  is  unequalled.  And 
here  let  me  say,  that  the  fountains  are  just  what  they  should  be:  a  water 
composition  should  have  water  for  its  principal  feature;  and  while  for  a  com- 
paratively small  flow  of  water  architectural  accessories  are  advantageous, 
when  a  very  large  body  of  water  is  set  in  motion,  as  at  Sydenham,  any  addi- 
tion of  vases  and  urns,  spouting  marine  monsters  and  the  like,  would  mar 
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the  whole  thing.  If  made  colossal,  they  dwarf  the  water  display;  if  made  of 
life*size  or  little  larger,  they  look  puny  and  toy-like.  I  am  now  speaking 
only  of  spouting  fountains  ;  cascade  fountains  are  quite  different,  and  may 
be  much  enhanced  by  architectural  surroundings. 

The  public  parks  of  Manchester  are  not  yet  very  attractive  to  the  stranger; 
they  have  considerable  merit,  and  in  time  will  be  very  pleasing.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  those  of  SheflSeld  and  Leeds.  Of  the  arboretum  of  Derby, 
however,  I  can  speak  in  the  highest  terms:  with  only  fifteen  acres  of  ground 
at  their  disposal,  the  trustees  have  succeeded  in  giving  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Derby  a  great  boon,  and  to  the  public  a  model  of  what  may  be  done 
by  the  judicious  expenditure  of  moderate  means.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
in  this  case  there  was  no  amateuring  it;  the  gentleman  who  undertook  it 
was  of  known  ability. 

The  parks  of  Liverpool  have  been  so  often  described  that  I  fear  to  weary 
your  readers  tty  referring  to  them  at  the  length  they  deserve.  This  much, 
however,  I  think  it  well  to  state :  the  great  charm  of  the  Prince's  Park  is  to 
be  found  in  the  beautiful  style  of  the  garden  and  the  high  order  in  which  it 
is  kept,  while  the  great  charm  of  the  Birkenhead  Park  is  its  intricacy  and 
quasi  snugness;  this  latter  quality  Englishmen  prize  highly.  I  can  not,  how- 
ever, dismiss  the  Birkenhead  Park  without  remarking  the  very  great  beauty 
of  the  sheets  of  water.  From  no  point  arc  the  limits  discernible;  all  is  easy, 
graceful,  and  natural,  with  a  single  exception  where  the  banks  approach 
each  other  very  closely,  both  slopes  being  convex.  The  walks  by  turns 
approach  and  leave  the  margin  of  the  lakes;  at  every  ten  yards  a  new  vista 
presents  itself:  the  intricacy  produced  by  an  apparently  simple  plan  is 
marvellous  I  I  made  nearly  a  complete  circuit  of  the  first  lake  without 
knowing  that  I  had  done  so ;  it  was  only  by  recognizing^  one  of  the  bridges 
that  I  found  out  where  I  was.  The  entirely  different  aspect  which  the  banks 
of  the  lake  continually  present  is  completely  illusive.  This  work,  in  short,  is 
in  the  highest  style  of  art,  and  presents  a  marked  contrast  to  the  celebrated 
Bois  de  Boulogne  at  Paris,  where  the  water  is  very  much  like  an  irregular 
canal;  every  part  can  be  seen  from  one  end,  and  the  drives  follow  the  mar- 
gin with  scrupulous  and  hideous  exactness.  The  Bois  do  Boulogne  shows 
the  hand  of  the  military  engineer,  not  the  fancy  of  the  landscape  gardener. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  French,  with  all  their  elegance  of  character 
and  sublety  o^  esprit,  are  entirely  without  correct  notions  of  landscape  gar- 
dening. Since  the  time  of  Le  Notre  in  the  days  of  geometry,  long  straight 
avenues  and  square  clipped  gardens, 'they  appear  to  have  made  no  approach 
to  a  better  style.  The  reason,  I  believe,  to  be  this:  No  Frenchman  cares  a 
straw  for  nature  ;  no  Frenchman  ever  leaves  Paris  from  choice,  or  is  ever 
without  light-colored  kid  gloves,  a  Palais  Royal  cane,  and  varnished  boots. 
Besides^  they  care  too  much  for  what  they  eat.  A  prospect  which  can  be 
enjoyed  by  Monsieur  Leotard  and  Mademoiselle  Rigolbochc  from  the  windows 
of  a  suburban  restaurant  after  a  too  hearty  dinner,  is  their  only  notion  of  la 
campagne;  nature  is  with  them  associated  with  la  province,  than  which  the 
dictionary  contains  a  no  more  hateful  word:  it  means  bad  dinners,  bad  toilettes^ 
bad  beds,  and  bad  company.  If  any  proof  were  needed,  it  is  contained  in 
Chateaubriand's  sentimental  tours,  in  Lamartine^s  high-fiown  rhapsodies,  in 
every  unfledged  poet's  soliloquies.  George  Sand,  however,  in  the  Maitres 
Sonneura  and  other  works,  shows  considerable  appreciation  of  the  grandeur 
of  park  scenes  in  natural  forests,  and  with  all  her  faults  has  the  material  in 
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In  all  French  works  the  milltaiy 


her  to  make  a  good  landscape  gardener, 
heel  stamps  the  sod,  and  leaves  a  mark. 

The  waterworks  of  Versailles  and  St.  Cload  are  very  fine,  the  architectural 
decorations  of  the  fountains  in  many  cases  good,  the  terraces  imposing,  and, 
where  a  geometrical  arrangement  is  suitable,  these  works  possess  consider- 
able grandeur.    The  long  broad  aileeSf  so  suitable  for  display,  are  adapted 
to  a  people  gregarious  in  their  pleasures.      Grounds  of  this   character^ 
however,  require  to  be  filled  with  people.    Versailles  is  nothing  without 
20,000  people  in  front  of  the  building ;  under  other  circumstances  it  is  aa 
melancholy  an   an  empty  ball-room.      On  this  account,  its  suitability    to 
display,  there  is  no  style  so  fit  for  a  public  park  of  moderate  dimensions, 
if  surrounded  by  a  city.     Where  we  can  never  get  so  far  from  the  bound- 
aries as  to  lose  the  prospect  of  chimneys  and  roofs,  it  is  useless  to  try  to 
imitate  the  scenery  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains.     However  well  done,  it 
can  never  rise  above  mediocrity,  and  will  resemble  the  Swiss  chdlet  and 
waterfall  in  the  Colosseum  in  Regent's  Park,  a  thing  very  well  executed, 
and  really  illusive,  but  nothing  better  than  a  conceit  considering  its  situa- 
tion.    Works  like  the  Tuileries  gardens  admit  of  no  style  but  the  geometric  ; 
the  same  is  apparent  in  the  Champs  Elysees  and  the  Luxembourg  gardens,    i 
There  was,  however,  nothing  to  prevent  Versailles,  St.  Cloud,  or  Fontaine-    i 
bleau  from  being  laid  out  in  the  natural  style.     Geometry  need  not,  in  such    | 
cases  as  city  parks,  be  carried  out  in  detail.    All  that  is  necessary  is.  to  get 
enough  geometry  to  produce  the  sensation  of  regularity  ;  our  way  should  be 
clear  and  direct,  our  relative  position  with  the  lines  of  the  park,  its  com- 
pass points,  should  never  be  doubtful.     We  must  feel  rather  than  see  that  we 
are  going  m  the  direction  we  intend.    To  produce  this  does  not  require 
so  much  skill  as  common  sense,  a  quick  and  correct  eye  to  take  in  the 
advantages  of  the  ground,  and  judgment  to  choose  the  best  means  to  the 
end.     For  the  purposes  of  immediate  enjoyment,  space  for  fCtes,  promenades 
for  the  court,  &c.,  the  French  royal    palace  grounds  are  eminently  well 
adapted,  and  Le  Notre  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  a  professor  of  brilliant 
talent.     Tliat  he  did  not  design  in  what  is  now  known  as  tlie  natural  style, 
is  due  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  influences  under  which  he 
worked. 

In  my  next  I  propose  to  ^notice  some  of  the  leading  American  Cemeteries 
and  Parks. 


FRUIT  GROWING  IN  IOWA— ITS  DIFFICULTIES. 

BY  H.   D.   IVES,  XDDYVILLB,    IOWA. 

To  aid  me,  an  amateur  fruit-grower  in  central  Iowa,  I  have  for  some  time 
been  a  subscriber  to  four  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Journals,  but  as 
none  of  these  papers  has  discussed  the  subject  of  fruit-growing  as  appli- 
cable to  this  climate,  to  the  extent  desired,  I  became  a  subscriber  to  the 
Horticulturist.  I  am  now  in  receipt  of  two  numbers  of  this  paper,  and  may 
say  that  I  am  much  pleased  with  it.  I  trust  you  have  any  number  of  sub- 
scribers in  this  State,  and  for  the  reason  that  there  are  thousands  of  the  cit- 
izens of  Iowa  who  are  interested,  and  deeply  interested,  in  the  subject  of 
fruit-growing  ;  and  they  need  just  such  a  journal  as  yours  is,  one  that  is  to 
a  great  extent  devoted  to  this  subject 
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Yon  may  know  that  np  to  1855,  Iowa  had  some  reputation  as  a  fruit-grow-» 
ing  State,  and  that  the  Horticulturist  of  that  year  published  several  articles 
giving  an  account  of  "  Iowa  monster  productions,"  '<  Magnificent  Apples," 
'^Peaches  near  12  inches  in  circumference,"  and"  Pears  weighing  1^  pounds,'' 
etc.  Now,  while  these  acconnts  were  no  doubt  true,  yet  as  fruit-growing  at 
that  time  was  mostly  confined  to  a  portion  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  the  State,  as  such,  could  not  be  said  to  have  established  her 
reputation  in  this  respect ;  and  even  the  portion  of  country  mentioned  had 
not  then  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  the  winter  of  1855-6.  But  whatever 
may  have  been  our  character  at  this  time,  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
a  good  reputation  for  fruit-growing  now.  Indeed,  perhaps  nine  persons  out 
of  every  ten  who  have  lived  in  Iowa  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  will 
say  this  :  "  That  there  is  no  use  trying  to  raise  fruits  here,"  that  "  the  cli- 
mate is  too  changeable,"  *^  too  hot  days  in  summer  and  cold  ones  in  winter/' 
or  that  "  the  soil  is  too  rich,"  etc.,  etc.  Now,  without  pretending  to  agree 
with  the  public  as  to  the  particular  cause  of  our  failures,  or  of  all  of  them 
combined}  which  it  is  alleged  have  produced  this  result,  yet  the  experience 
of  the  writer  is  in  conformity  to  that  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  results  justify  a  verdict  of  this  kind. 

I  have  lived  in  the  portion  of  Iowa  known  as  the  Des  Moines  Valley  for 
sixteen  years,  and  to  the  present  writing  have  never  seen  a  Pear,  Quiftce, 
cultivated  Peach,  or  Plum^  growing  here.  We  have  a  plenty  of  the  wild 
plums,  but  the  winters  are  said  to  be  **  too  cold  "  for  the  cultivated  sorts. 
During  a  few  of  the  years  mentioned,  say  three,  and  at  most  four,  some  few 
have  been  successful  in  raising  seedling  Peaches,  but  these  have  been  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule.  Now  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Shall  we  stop  making  ex- 
periments, and  thus  confirm  our  already  poor  reputation  ?  We  say  not.  We 
have  already  learned  from  experience  that  we  have  some  grounds  for  hope. 
For  instance,  we  have  learned  that  certmn  kinds  of  Apples  may  be  raised 
here,  and  with  very  great  certainty  ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  Grapes.  Pears 
are  growing  in  some  places  on  the  Mississippi  River  ;  why  may  thoy  not  be 
grown  here?  And  so  of  the  Quince,  Peach,  Plum,  Cherry,  etc.  The  writer 
has  been  of  the  opinion  for  a  long  time  that  proper  exertions  will  yet  be 
crowned  with  success,  and  he  is  therefore  now  acting  and  will  continue  to  act 
on  the  strength  of  this  belief ;  and  we  know  that  there  are  hundreds  of  others 
scattered  all  over  the  State  who  think  likewise.  The  last  spring  we  planted 
Peach  pits,  and  they  have  a  fine  growth.  We  also  grafted  the  Peach  into 
the  wild  Plum,  and  set  out  others  from  the  nursery.  We  also  set  out  Pear- 
trees,  dwarf  and  standard,  standard  and  dwarf  Cherry-trees,  with  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  small  fruits  known  to  be  tender  here,  and  all  have  grown 
luxuriantly.  It  is,  however,  fall  now,  and  what  we  wish  to  learn  by  this 
communication  is,  (and  I  trust  you  have  a  thousand  readers  as  much  inter- 
ested as  I  am,)  how  may  these  young  trees  he  preserved  through  the  coming 
probably  '*Ioioa^*  winter  f  And  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  what  we 
have  heretofore  done  in  the  way  of  winter  protection.  Four  years  ago 
(upon  the  recommendation  of  the  "farmers'  club''  and  others  to  the  effect 
that  they  "  were  hardy  ")  we  paid  fifty  cents  apiece  for  a  dozen  roots  of  the 
celebrated  New  Rochelle  Blackberry.  They  grew  well  every  summer,  and 
died  to  the  ground  each  winter.  Last  fall  we  set  out  for  winter  protection 
for  them.  We  made  frames  around  them,  bent  down  the  canes,  covered  them 
brush,  and  the  brush  with  straw.     When  spring  came,  and  the  said 
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coverinff  came  to  be  removed,  judge  of  my  surprise  when  it  was  discoTered 
that,  as  before,  they  were  dead  to  the  ground.  This  experiment  with  the  New 
Rocfaelle  Blackberry  ends  for  the  present,  after  four  years'  trial,  with  the 
raising  of  eight  berries,  and  all  of  which  the  birds  (Henry  Ward  Beecher's) 
got  before  they  were  fully  ripe.  Now  for  the  Peach-trees.  After  winding 
their  stems  with  cloth,  we  made  and  placed  frames  around  the  cultivated 
sorts,  leaving  the  seedlings  to  stand  the  winter  or  not  These  frames  were 
then  filled  with  straw,  and  thus  they  remained  through  the  winter.  Upon 
removing  their  covering  late  in  the  spring,  it  was  found  that  the  limbs 
were  killed  to  near  the  body  of  the  tree  ;  and  again,  that  the  seedlings  had 
fared  no  worse  than  their  neighbors.  And  all  this  happened  while  the  ther- 
mometer did  not  reach  to  exceed  twenty-two  degrees  below  zero.  Of  course 
we  did  not  commence  spring  operations  in  very  good  heart,  having  an  eye 
to  the  future,  but  nevertheless  we  set  out  more  trees  the  last  spring  than 
ever  before  ;  and,  die  or  live,  it  has  done  me  some  good  to  see  them  grow 
during  the  summer.  But  more  than  this  :  we  are  still  ready  to  make  more 
experiments,  in  fact,  do  almost  anything  to  save  these  young  trees  from 
the  perils  of  the  coming  winter.  Any  hints  or  any  suggestions,  there- 
fore, that  you  may  give  on  the  subject  of  raising  fruits  in  this  climate  and 
at  this  time,,having  particular  reference  to  aointer  protection,  will  be  gladly 
received  and  acted  upon.  Will  you  not  "  come  over  into  Macedonia  and 
help  us  V* 

[We  shall  very  cheerfully  do  so  ;  it  is  for  such  we  labor.  We  could  help 
you  more  eflSciently,  however,  if  you  had  told  us  somewhat  precisely  the  na- 
ture of  your  soil,  the  prevalent  direction  of  your  winds,  in  what  way  and 
how  far  you  are  protected,  and  other  matters  of  like  kind.  Your  soil  may 
be,  like  that  of  some  of  tlie  western  States,  light,  very  rich,  and  deep,  but 
without  body,  and  the  roots  of  the  trees  being  unable  to  find  any  secure 
hold,  they  are  swayed  by  the  wind,  the  roots  loosened  and  drawn  out,  and 
the  trees  thus  perish.  It  may  also  be  that  you  have  no  sufficient  protection, 
by  belts  of  timber,  from  the  cold  and  heavy  winds  of  winter.  The  trees  in 
your  rich,  virgin  soil  make  a  rampant  growth  of  wood  deficient  in  density, 
which  ripens  imperfectly  in  the  fall,  and  is  consequently  winter-killed.  Let 
us  know  more  precisely  the  conditions  under  which  your  trees  are  growing, 
and  we  will  give  you  the  best  advice  we  can.  You  have  undoubtedly  made 
some  mistakes  in  the  selection  of  your  fruit.  There  are  some  varieties  of 
northern  apples  which  wc  have  no  doubt  will  succeed  with  you  ;  and  so 
will  some  of  the  pears.  Peaches  you  had  better  let  alone  for  the  present,  as 
well  as  the  New  Rochelle  Blackberry,  and  other  things  of  that  kind,  unless 
you  take  the  trouble  to  bend  them  down  and  cover  them  with  earth.  But 
when  we  hear  from  you  again,  we  will  make  out  a  list  of  fruit  which  we 
think  will  suit  you,  and  give  you  some  advice  in  regard  to  modifying  your 
soil.  Your  determination  to  plant  more,  if  it  be  only  to  see  the  trees  grow, 
is  admirable  ;  such  a  spirit  deserves  and  will  meet  with  success.  The  best 
advice  we  can  give  you  at  present,  is  to  bend  down  your  peach-trees  and 
buslies  to  the  ground,  and  cover  them  with  some  six  inches  of  earth,  and  on 
this  throw  some  brush.  Do  it  when  the  weather  is  dry.  If  your  trees  had 
been  planted  with  a  view  to  this,  the  operation  would  bo  comparatively 
easy.  But  we  think  we  can  put  you  in  a  better  way  for  your  future  plant* 
ing,  if  your  evil  is  what  we  think  it  is.— Ed.] 
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PEARS  ON  QUINCE  STOCKS. 

BT  WILLIAM  BACON,  RICHMOND,  MASS. 

A  YEAR  or  two  since  we  gave  the  readers  of  the  Horticulturist  some  items 
of  our  experience  in  growing  the  Pear  on  the  Quince.  Since  then  some 
"deadly  foe"  to  this  system  of  Pear  growing  has  given  your  readers  his 
opinion  of  the  fallacy  of  this  method  of  cultivation,  and  has  referred  to 
Pittsfield,  an  adjoining  town,  as  one  place  where  dwarfs  have  failed.  How 
many  such  failures  there  may  have  been  in  that  town  we  do  not  know,  nor 
arc  we  informed  of  any  particular  cause  of  these  failures.  Yet  if  the  people 
of  Pittsficld  tell  us  the  truth,  they  have  not  given  up,  though  vanquished  ; 
for  several  reliable  citizens  have  informed  us,  within  the  last  six  months, 
that  they  had  Pears  on  Quince  stock  in  cultivation,  and  were  sanguine  of 
success. 

But  let  the  failures  or  successes  of  Pittsficld  and  all  the  world  beside  be 
what  they  may,  our  own  success,  so  far,  is  a  fact  that  can  not  be  controverted, 
for  our  trees  have  done  well  the  past  season,  both  in  growth  and  productive- 
ness, and  they  now  stand  as  firmly  rooted  to  the  soil  as  any  standards  of  the 
same  age.  This  is  provable  by  large  numbers  who  saw  and  admired  them 
when  in  fruit,  and  wondered  how  so  small  trees  could  bear  so  much,  and 
wished  I  would  send  where  I  got  those  trees  and  get  them  some.  Such  is 
^the  condition  of  our  dwarf  pear-trees  nov):  the  future  must  develop  itself. 

Yet  we  can  not  recommend  the  cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  Pears  in  this 
way.  There  arc,  consequently,  some  excerptions.  We  name,  however,  a 
few  of  the  varieties  that,  so  far,  do  well  and  promise  well  with  us. 

The  JRostiezer,  This  tree  is  a  firm  grower  and  abundant  bearer.  Its  habits 
of  growth  are  peculiar,  if  left  to  itself.  The  branches  need  to  be  checked 
in  their  spreading  propensities. 

The  little  Seckd  has  done  well  here.  It  is  of  slow  growth,  but  stands 
firm,  and  this  year  the  trees  have  given  an  unusually  fine  crop.  It  makes 
one  of  the  smallest  of  dwarfs,  and  may  be  safely  set  six  feet  apart. 

Louise  Sonne  comes  early  into  bearing,  grows  strong,  and  bears  well  and 
uniformly.  Indeed,  the  fruit  usually  needs  thinning  to  give  it  size  and  pre- 
vent exhaustion  irf  the  tree. 

JBeurrS  Ooubavlt.  With  us  this  dwarf  has  a  peculiar  way  of  growing  as 
it  likes,  and  rejects  symmeti'ical  proportion  altogether.  It,  however,  makes 
amends  by  being  a  constant  and  liberal  bearer. 

The  White  3oyennS  naturally  gives  fino  proportions,  and  fair,  beauti- 
ful fruit.     It  appears  to  be  perfectly  at  home  on  its  quince  foundation. 

Glout  Morceau  does  finely  on  the  Quince.  The  tree  grows  just  fast  enough, 
makes  strong  wood,  and  bears  well. 

BeurrS  Clairgeau  makes  a  beautiful  dwarf,  and  its  fine  large  Pears  give 
a  rich  contrast  to  the  diminutive  trees  that  produce  them. 

The  Sheldon  is  a  firm-wooded,  thrifty  dwarf,  and  a  beautiful  Pear. 

BeurrS  d'Areniberg.  We  would  like  to  have  unbelievers  see  our  trees 
and  decide  for  themselves.    It  promises  well  with  us  so  far. 

These  are  some  of  the  varieties  of  which,  if  we  speak  at  all  and  speak 
the  truth,  we  must  speak  well  up  to  the  present  time.  Yet,  after  all,  the 
future  may  bring  a  failure.     If  it  does,  we  will  say  so. 

We  do  not,  however,  recommend  dwarf  pear-culture  to  everybody,  for 
there  are  some  who  are  not  fit  to  have  trees  any  way.    These  are  the  class 
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who  set  them  by  crowding  their  roots  into  holes  just  large  enough,  by  a 
little  cramping,  to  thrust  the  roots  in,  and  then  the  earth,  turf,  and  all  is 
thrown  upon  them,  and  they  are  left  to  their  fate.  It  is  a  pity  if  trees  so  set 
do  not  die.  They  become  mere  cumberers  of  the  ground.  If  they  live,  their 
existence  must  be  a  sickly  one,  and  death  instead  of  life  and  fruit-bearitig 
will  be  the  result  Dwarf  trees,  like  every  thing  else,  must  be  fairly  done  by, 
and  they  will  pay. 

We  do  not  know  that  dwarfs  will  succeed  in  all  situations  on  all  boUs. 
The  presumption  is,  that  they  will  not  flourish  equally  well  in  all  localities. 
Nothing  strange  in  that.  The  native  and  more  hardy  trees  of  the  forest  all 
have  tlieir  favorite  localities,  and  why  may  not  fruit-trees  ?  Ours  grow  upon 
a  clay  loam  over  a  limestone  formation  quite  free  from  superfluous  moisture, 
and  the  soil  made  deep. 

We  believe  that  dwarf  pear  culture  will  be  more  generally  adopted  when 
it  is  better  understood,  and  to  those  who  wish  to  embark  in  it,  we  rec- 
ommend the  careful  reading  of  "  Field's  Pear  Culture,"  a  work  treating 
expressly  on  the  culture  of  the  Pear,  and  written  evidently  by  a  man  of 
common  sense,  and  extensive  experience  and  observation.  It  is  a  great  lux- 
ury, in  this  day  of  book-making  and  book  humbuggery,  to  get  hold  of  so 
practical,  common-sense,  and  truthful  a  work  in  so  condensed  a  form.  Mr. 
Field  gives  beautiful  illustrations  of  over  half  a  hundred  varieties  of  Pears 
and  describes  many  others,  with  their  good  and  bad  qualities,  besides  telll 
ing  how  to  raise  them. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  taken  up  a  six-year-old  Napoleon  that  had 
unfortunately  become  too  shaded  by  the  growth  of  an  apple-tree.  I  found 
the  Quince  on  which  it  stood  entirely  dead,  but  a  noble  lot  of  roots  had  pot 
forth  from  the  Pear  at  the  junction  of  the  Quince.  We  reset  the  tree  in  a 
suitable  locality,  and  feel  confident  of  its  future  success.  Inference.  In 
setting  dwarfs  the  ground  should  be  made  deep,  and  the  Quince  and  from 
two  to  four  inches  of  the  Pear  covered.  Then  the  Pear  will  provide  itself 
roots  if  the  Quince  fails,  and  make  good  trees. 

[All  very  good,  except  the  last,  and  that  would  not  be  so  objectionable  if 
the  trees  were  worked  low  enough.  The  only  sound  general  rule  is  to  plant 
with  the  roots  near  the  surface,  and  to  buy  no  trees  that  can  not  be  so 
planted. — Ed. 
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®0  Cffittrilratffrs  aitlj  0t^m. 

Communications,  Letters,  Catalogues,  Periodicals,  &c.,  intended  fur  the 
perusal  of  the  Editor,  and  packages  by  Express,  should  be  directed  to  the 
care  of  C.  M.  Saxton,  25  Park  Row,  New  York.  Exchanges  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  **  The  IIorticulturist." 


New  Subscribers.— The  time  has  nearly  arrived  when  we  look  for  a  large  accession  to  our 
subscription  list.  New  names  are  already  coming  in,  and  if  our  old  friends  would  interest  them- 
selves a  little,  the  number  would  swell  rapidly.  Now  is  the  time  to  show  your  sincerity.  Our 
publisher  is  preparing  a  premium  list  which  will  add  a  stimulus  to  your  exertions.  Do  not  wait 
for  that,  however,  but  go  ahead. 

Something  that  Happened  at  Orange.— Something  happened  at  Orange,  and  we 
went  to  sec  it.  It  happened  atour  publisher's.  There  were  lots  of  people  there,  and  bouquets, 
and  girls,  and  flowers,  and  every  thing  looked  cheerful  and  pleasant.  By  and  by  the  company  all 
went  into  the  big  parlor,  and  we  went  in  too.  Then  our  publi8her*s  daughter  came  in,  all  dressed 
in  white,  and  looking  as  pretty  as  an  angel ;  and  a  tall  young  man  stood  by  her  side.  Then  a 
grave-looking  man  stood  in  front  of  them,  and  said  something  to  them,  and  they  looked  very 
solemn ;  but  presently  he  stopped,  and  then  they  looked  glad,  and  all  the  people  looked  glad, 
and  went  up  and  kissed  them,  and  we  did  the  same,  and  rather  liked  it,  and  kind  a  got 
agoing  that  way,  and  had  a  good  time  of  it.  But  such  things  can't  last  for  ever !  so  we  said 
good-bye  to  Carrie  and  the  tall  young  man  ;  and  the  last  we  heard  of  them,  they  were  eating 
chinquapins  down  in  Mississippi.    And  that's  what  happened  at  Orange. 


Haslam's  Auricles.— We  have  just  received  one  of  these  helps  to  the  deaf,  aad  shall  give 
it  a  speedy  trial. 

Messrs.  Thorburn.s'  Bulbs. — On  examining  in  detail  the  bulbs  spoken  of  last  month,  wo 
find  among  them  some  very  rare  ones,  and  some  quite  new,  and  among  others  the  followirg  : 
Lilium  candidum  striatum,  L.  fulgens  incomparabile,  L.  Thunbergianum,  grandiflomm  Sieboldii, 
L.  colchicum,  (Szovitzianum  monodelphicum,)  L.  puniceum,  recently  introduced  by  Siebold  and 
Do  Vriese,  and  said  to  be  magnificent;  Tulipa  clusiana,  T.  cornuta,  (Chinese.)  T.  Gesneriana, 
(very  large  ;)  Iris  Japonica,  (new,  and  said  to  be  very  beautiful,)  I.  Ksempferi,  (a  novelty  from 
Japan,  said  to  bo  splendid  ;)  Golden-striped  Lily  of  the  Valley,  (Majalis ;)  Brunsvigia  multiflora, 
B.  pumila,  (rare,)  B.  Josephina.  (onr  bulb  weighs  sixpmtnds^  and  is  much  the  finest  wo  have  ever 
seen  ;)  Nerine  curvifolia,  (the  finest  of  them  all.)  N.  Fothergillii ;  Ixia  viridiflora,  (the  prettiest 
of  this  class ;)  a  number  of  new  hyacinths,  tulips,  &c  ,  all  of  them  remarkably  fine  bulbs ;  and 
for  which  we  return  our  thanks.  Bulbs  are  indispensable  for  winter  blooming ;  and  everybody 
b  should  have  them,  and  plenty  of  them. 
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Nbw  Gbapu. — We  bftve  received  daring  the  past  month  or  eo  n  nnmber  of  New  Ormpes, 
which  we  group  here  together  fir  n  few  remnrlcfl.  For  some  time  yet  the  cry  will  be,  * '  Still 
they  come;"  and  we  might  as  well  ny  at  once,  of  not  a  few  of  them,  "Let  them  firo." 
We  rejoice  at  the  ipirit  that  is  abroad  on  this  subject,  hecaoM  we  belteTe  that  it  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  good  remits ;  but  it  is  Ume  that  we  began  to  Judge  all  new  comers  with  some 
degree  of  severity,  and  let  none  pass  tbat  can  not  show  a  high  character. 

CVvM^tf^.— Wo  first  saw  this  grape  In  Philadelphia  at  the  Pomological  Society,  and  mbee- 
quently  received  a  box  of  it  from  Ifr.  Goodwin,  of  Kingston,  Pa.,  from  a  bunch  of  which 
our  engraving  was  made.  This  grape  resembles  somewhat  the  Isabella,  bat  is  still  qalte 
distinct  from  it.  The  buocli  is  rather  narrower,  tbe  coloring  matter  of  the  skin  is  of  a  deep 
purple,  the  berries  are  covered  with  a  thick  bloom,  and  it  ripens  much  earlier.  It  is  a  sweet 
and  pleasant  grape,  and  of  value  for  Its  early  maturity. 

Bloom. — ^About  a  week  subsequently  we  receive  1  the  Bloom  Grape  from  Mr.  Merceron.  Be- 
ing struck  with  its  resemblance  to  the  Creveling,  we  compared  the  two,  and  could  perceive  no 
difference  between  them.    We  have  no  doubt  are  one  and  the  same. 

Cuyaho^. — ^Thls  we  received  from  Dr.  Grant ;  but  It  was  not  ripe.  As  we  expect  to  have 
it  mature,  we  say  no  more  about  It  for  tbe  present 

BuUUt,— For  this  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Qnlnby.  It  is  a  green  grape,  the  bunch  and  berry 
both  small.    It  was  nnrlpe,  and  without  flavor. 

Montgomery. — From  Mr.  Merritt,  of  Hart's  Village.     Bunch  largo  and  handsome ;    berry 
round  and  below  medium  size ;  color  green.     Unripe,  and  quite  acid.    It  is  evidently  a    ' 
Cbasselas  seedling,  and  we  should  think  not  hardy  about  hero.  ' 

3ferritt't  Seedling. ~A\go  from  Mr.  Merritt.  Bunch  smaller  than  the  preceding ;  berry  , 
below  medium  ;  color  greenish  amber.  Bipcr  than  the  Montgomery,  and  we  should  think  a  I 
better  grape.    This  is  alto  a  Chasselas  seedling.  j 

Maxataumy. — Not  quite  ripe,  but  it  has  flavor,  and  we  put  it  down  as  a  promising  grape.         | 

We  have  also  received  a  number  of  grapes  without  name,  and  some  of  them  quite  imma^    ' 
ture.— From  Dr.  Weeks  two  varieties,  quite  unripe.    One  we  take  to  be  the  Herbemont 
From  Mr.  Sampson  a  small  black  grape  for  a  name.    We  are  sorry  to  say  that  at  present  it  is 
not  worth  one,  and  gives  no  promise  of  ever  being  so.    Bear  in  mind,  Mr.  Sampson,  that  it    I 
is  no  fault  of  ours  that  we  are  compelled  to  say  so ;  It  is  really  tbe  fault  of  the  grape. — From    { 
Mr.  Paxton  a  grape  for  a  name,  if  we  think  it  worthy  of  one.    We  do  so  think  it,  and  shall 
name  it  soon.    It  has  the  merit,  too,  of  being  quite  distinct,  though  we  could  wish  tbe  color 
were  a  little  brighter.    The  bunch  is  large  and  well  shouldered ;  berry  round,  of  medium 
size ;  color  dull  red,  inclining  to  green ;  pulp  melting,  partaking  of  the  sweetness  of  the   H 
Diana  and  the  flavor  of  the  Catawba.    It  is  a  very  promising  grape. — Mr.  Fuller  brought  ns   | , 
a  grape  received  from  Mr.  Sacksteder,  of  Louisville,  Ky.    The  bunch  and  berry  are  both 
small ;  color  deep  black.     It  is  a  very  rich,  saccharine  grape,  of  which  we  should  like  to  see 
and  hear  more.    We  have  never  seen  It  before,  and  do  not  know  its  name. — From  Miss 
Chamborlin  a  box  of  grapes,  the  bunch  and  berry  small ;  color  black  ;  sweet,  juicy,  and  well 
flavored ;  ripens  about  the  first  of  September.      We  have  never  seen  it  before,  hot  think  it  is 
a  seedling  of  the  Frost  Grape,  and  a  great  stride  in  the  right  direction. — From  Mr.  Wells,  a 
basket  of  White  Grapes,  said  to  have  been  found  In  the  woods  by  some  boys.    Bunch  and 
berry  medium ;  color  green ;  juicy  and  saccharine. 

A  NEW  SPiRiEA.— Mr.  Negley  a  few  days  since  sent  Mr.  Saxton  a  seedling  Spirma,  which  we 
saw  by  the  merest  accident,  and  it  is  too  good  not  to  be  noticed.  It  is  a  hybrid  from  Douglaidi, 
and,  we  should  think,  Calloea.  The  flower  Is  mostly  hi  the  style  of  Doughssii,  but  of  a  more 
delicate  texture.  It  is  now  (Oct.  18th)  in  bloom*  some  of  the  buds  being  still  unexpanded.  The 
leaves  are  dark  green,  and  finely  serrated,  having  somewhat  tbe  appearance  of  a  Berberry.  It 
is  very  pretty,  and  blooming  late  as  it  does,  wiH  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  shrubs. 
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Fruit  Rbcbiveo— For  the  fjUowing,  oot  eliewbere  acknowledged,  we  dcttre  to  retom  oar 
best  thaiiki.  From  Dr.  Grant,  a  basket  of  Pearf,  coDtaining  Seckel,  Fleniuh  Beauty,  Bt^um.^ 
Diet,  Louite  Boooe  de  Jeraey,  Beurri  Bose,  Brown  Betirre,  Beorre  d'Anjou,  White  Dojenne, 
Glout  Morcean,  ^c. ;  also  Delaware  Qrapei. — From  Mcssra.  EUwanger  &  Barry,  Ri^bester, 
large  and  handsome  spccimena  of  Beurr6  Diel,  BuflTum,  Urbaniste,  Napoleon.  Wiater  Nelis, 
Beurr^  Superfin,  Beurre  Gris  d*Hirer  Nouveau,  Bearr^  d'Anjou,  Loaise  Bonne  de  Jersej, 
Brown  Beurru,  Wbite  Doyenne, Oswego  Beurre,  Rapelye's  Seedling,  Beurre  Bosc,  Ducbecae,  and 
Sheldon. — From  Mr.  Chorlton,  exceedingly  large  and  beautiful  specimens  of  Beurre  I>iel  and 
Beurre  Bosc.-— From  Mr.  W.  L.  Kerris,  a  basket  of  fine  Lawrence  Pears. — From  Mr.  Howard, 
of  Buffalo,  large  and  handsome  bunches  of  Catawba,  Isabella,  and  Concord  Grapes. — ^From  E. 
D.  Barker,  well-ripened  Isabellas.  

Horticultural  Exiiibitioks.— We  hare  in  type,  reports  of  the  Hartford  Co.  Society, 
Kentucky  Horticultural  Society,  Yonkers  Horticultural  Society,  American  Institute,  Ike.,  which 
we  are  compalled  to  lay  over  a  month  for  want  of  room.  We  have  done  the  very  best  we 
could.  

TnosE  CiICKRiES.— F.  R.  Elliott,  Esq.,  in  a  private  letter,  gives  us  the  following  rap  about  j 
our  July  plate :  *'  Don't,  oh !  pray  don't  give  any  more  cherry  engravings ;  or  if  you  do,  take  even 
the  cuts  in  Cox  as  models,  rather  than  trust  to  the  one  who  'did'  that  of  July.'*  Truthfully,  but 
kindly  said.  No,  Mr.  Elliott,  we  will  give  no  more  such  plates  while  we  retain  the  chair  edi- 
torial. It  is  no  sufficient  excuse  to  say  that  the  plate  was  not  prepared  under  our  supervtuon ; 
but  you  and  all  our  readers  must  have  seen,  from  our  apologetic  remarks,  that  we  were  heartily 
ashamed  of  it.  The  simple  truth  is,  that  we  did  not  know  how  bad  the  plate  was  until  it  was 
too  late  to  get  ready  another.  We  are  always  ready  to  acknowledge  a  just  criticism.  We 
should  be  much  pleased  to  have  your  notes ;  make  them  as  much  better  as  possible  than  those 
you  allude  to.  Your  description  of  the  apple  answers  to  Sops  of  Wine,  which  we  occanonalty 
see,  and  of  which  Washington  is  a  synonym.    Speaking  of  grapes,  Mr.  Elliott  remarks : 

"  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  Cuyahoga  Grape,  a  few  days  since.  It  is  nearly 
as  large  as  Catawba ;  compact  bunches  ;  color  of  Rebecca ;  and  a  delicious,  sprightly, 
aromatic  grape,  fur  better  than  Rebecca  or  Diana,  but  not  equal  to  Delaware.  Its  sixe,  color, 
and  quality,  however,  place  it,  without  question,  as  among  the  best  of  hardy  grapes.  As  an 
amateur  grape,  it  is  indispensable.  I  have  also  examined  *  Logan.'  In  size  and  quality,  it  is 
almost  a  fac-simile  of  Isabella;  the  bunches  are  not  so  compact;  and  it  ripens,  fit  for  market, 
before  Isabella  becomes  at  all  colored.  During  the  past  few  days  I  have  met  with  a  grape, 
brought  from  Massachusetts  thirty  years  since,  that  has  all  the  character  and  appearance  of 
Di  ina.  Is  it  possible  that  Mrs.  Crehore  did  not  grow  that  grape  from  seed  f  I  shall  visit  the 
vine  from  which  I  saw  fruit,  and  learn  more  of  it." 

Do  so,  and  please  let  us  know  the  result. 


Prince' 8  Hybrid  Dwarf  Chestnut.—- Mr.  Prince  has  sent  us  some  chestnuts  of  very 
g<iod  size  and  quality,  of  which  he  gives  the  following  account :  **  Trees  ten  feet  high,  busbj 
from  the  ground.  They  are  seedlings  from  the  hybrid  Chinquapin,  obtained  by  my  fiftther,  bj 
hybridizing  the  French  Chestnut  and  the  American  Chinquapin.  These  trees  began  to*bear  at 
five  feet,  and  are  now  covered  with  an  abundant  crop.  The  fruit  averages  larger  than  the 
American  Chestnut,  and  is  excellent 


Thuja  Aurea. — We  have  just  received  a  largo  and  splendid  specimen  of  this  most  beautiAil 
of  all  the  Arbor  Vittc,  and  also  plants  of  the  Wizard  of  the  North,  Admiral,  Malakoff,  and  1a 
Constance  strawberries.  The  Arbor  Vitas  was  put  carefully  in  a  barrel,  with  hoops  arched  over 
the  top  to  protect  it,  and  came  to  hand  In  admirable  order.  It  was  certainly  a  bright  idea,  and 
we  are  delighted. 
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Editor  op  the  Horticultuiiist:  —  For  the  improvement  of  our  horticnltaral  societiei, 
many  of  which  ore  now  holding  their  ezhihitions,  I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion  in  regard 
to  their  praniums,  tiz  : 

Have  pholographB  of  the  plants,  flowers,  and  designs  taken  and  oolored.  Give  the  exhibiter 
one  copy  ;  the  society  keep  one,  and  sell  as  many  as  might  be  called  for,  and  also  to  exchange 
with  other  societies. 

For  fruit,  have  the  same,  when  copies  in  wax  or  plaster  can  not  be  procured.  These  would 
soon  form  a  valuable  cabinet;  and  the  sale  of  the  extra  copies  would  soon  pay  for  all. 

These  copies  would  be  more  highly  prized  by  the  exhibiter  than  money  or  a  medal ;  as  they 
would  represent  what  he  exhibited,  which  the  money,  or  any  thing  else,  does  not. 

The  exchange  of  copies  by  different  societies  would  increase  the  competition,  and  enable  each 
society  to  see  what  progress  they  make  from  year  to  year. 

Tours,  &4i.^  Ihprotembkt. 

[A  very  good  idea;  who  will  make  a  beginning ?•— Ed. ] 


An  Explanation.— We  expressed  some  surprise  last  month  that  the  Judges  on  Fruit,  at  the 
Brooklyn  Exhibition,  should  have  awarded  the  first  prize  to  native  grapes  grown  under  glats  in  com- 
petition with  those  grown  in  the  open  air.  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg,  the  chairman  of  that  committee, 
has  called  upon  us,  and  denied  very  pointedly  that  the  committee  did  any  thing  of  the  kind ;  that, 
on  the  contrary,  being  convinced  that  these  grapes  were  grown  under  glass,  they  passed  them 
by,  and  gave  them  no  prize  at  all.  This  is  satisfactory,  so  far  as  the  committee  are  concerned, 
and  relieves  those  gentlemen  from  a  grave  responsibility.  But  the  question  arises,  How,  then, 
did  these  grapes  get  this  award  1  Has  the  report  of  the  committee  been  tampered  with  ?  We 
desire,  for  the  sake  of  the  reputation  of  the  Brooklyn  Horticultural  Society,  to  have  this  matter 
cleared  up ;  and  we  hope  it  can  be  done  without  implicating  any  body. 


Gas  por  the  Million.— Heretofore  the  use  of  gas  has  been  mainly  coofined  to  cities  and 
the  country  residences  of  the  wealthy.  We  have  now  an  apparatus  which  will  furnish  a  good 
light  at  a  less  cost  than  common  oil.  The  light  is  pure  and  brilliant,  and  free  from  offensive 
smell.  The  apparatus  is  safe,  simple,  cheap,  and  the  only  cleanly  one  we  have  ever  seen.  We 
have  studied  it  with  much  interest,  and  commend  it  especially  to  our  friends  In  the  country.  M. 
P.  Coons  is  the  patentee  ;  but  it  may  bo  had  of  Butler,  Hosford,  &  Co.,  30  Broadway.    ^ 


Hartford  Prolipic  Grap.e.— Much  has  been  said  of  the  dropping  of  the  berries  of  this 
grape  ;  but  we  have  had  specimens  this  season,  from  different  parties,  on  which  the  fruit  hung 
as  well  as  on  most  other  kinds.  Mr.  Fuller  sent  us  a  basket  of  the  Prolific,  which  we  found  to  be 
about  equal  to  the  Isabella  in  its  best  estate,  and  which  has  advanced  our  opinion  of  it  somewhat. 


Some  Sights  at  Philadfj.phia.— While  in  Philadelphia  attending  the  session  of  the 
Pomological  Society,  we  received  many  courtesies  from  friends  there,  which  call  for  our  tlianks; 
but  to  Mr.  King  we  are  especially  under  obligations  for  personal  attentions,  which  we  shall 
not  soon  forget.  It  was  chiefly  through  his  politeness  that  we  were  enabled  to  visit  some  very 
interesthig  places  daring  our  brief  stay. 

Having  added  Rev.  Dr.  Ide,  Dr.  Grant,  and  Mr.  Campbell  to  our  party,  our  first  call  was  at 
the  princely  residence  of  James  Dundas,  Esq.  We  could  only  cast  a  hasty  glance  at  the  houses  and 
the  grounds,  the  latter  admirably  kept.  It  was  a  very  gratifying  sight  to  see  such  large  grounds, 
and  so  many  rare  and  costly  plants,  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  great  feature  among  the  plants 
was  the  grand  Victoria  regia,  leaves  of  which  have  since  been  exhibited  at  Brooklyn  and  New 
York.  We  found  a  young  plant  in  a  Vasin  in  the  open  air,  which  seemed  to  be  growing  finely, 
with  a  flower  bud  nearly  expanded ;  but  the  large  plant  in  the  Victoria  house  was  a  sight  of  itself 
a  Journey  to  Philadelphia  to  see.    In  the  same  tank  waa  a  specimen  of  the  rare  and 
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remarkable  Lace  Plant,  whieh  grows  entirely  under  water.  The  tank  b  amng«d  Teiy  much 
like  that  of  Mr.  Cope*s  at  Taconejr,  which  we  eaw  MTcral  years  ago.    Our  stay  at  Mr.  I>aiidaa*s 

was  necessarily  rery  brieC  but  we  could  not  help  being  struck  with  the  many  large  and  fine 
plants  in  his  collection,  and  went  away  regretting  that  there  shonld  not  be  room  enough  lor  all, 
and  that  they  were  consequently  so  much  crowded. 

From  Mr.  Dundas*s  we  went  to  Mr.  Fahnestock's,  a  small  but  tidily  kept  place,  with  a  very 
polite  gardener.  We  found  every  thing  in  good  order.  The  chief  attraction  is  the  Orchid  home ; 
it  b  a  model  of  its  kind,  well  stocked  with  choice  and  rare  plants,  aU  in  tha  beat  eoodltioD.  We 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  where  so  fine  a  collection  of  the  exquintely  beantifiil  Aaeec- 
tochilus.  We  left,  regretting  that  we  bad  only  time  for  a  glance  at  this  fine  oolledion  of 
Orehids. 

A  ride  through  some  of  the  principal  streets,  embracing  a  sight  of  several  fine  ehiunehea  and 
public  buildings,  brought  us  to  the  water  works,  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  Phila- 
delphia, but  not  strictly  a  horticultural  subject,  so  we  will  take  to  our  carriage  again,  and  pans 
on  to  Girard  College,  another  subject  not  strictly  horticultural ;  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  eaj 
that  Girard  College  is  the  grandest  specimen  of  Qredan  architecture  that  we  have  erer  seen. 
The  building  is  immense,  but  so  exquisitely  proportioned  that  we  get  no  proper  oonoeptioo  of 
its  size  until  we  stand  beside  one  of  the  colossal  columns  that  surround  it.  Nothing  noteworthy 
occurred  here,  except  that  the  D.D.  of  our  party  was  excluded  by  the  rules  of  the  college, 
while  the  M.D.  entered  without  let  or  hinderance.  Kot  being  disposed  to  find  iaalt  with  ao 
munificent  a  benefaction,  we  can  only  say  that  the  rule  struck  us  as  being  very  singular. 

Leaving  the  college,  we  proceeded  to  the  old  Bartram  garden,  which  we  had  a  great  desire    . 
to  see.     We  were  disappokited,  however,  in  finding  a  spirit  of  neglect  pervading  the  whole    j 
pUce ;  but  the  grand  old  trees,  the  greenhouses  in  ruins,  and  the  old  ivy-mantled  homestead 
with  its  quaint  inscriptions,  were  full  of  a  peculiar  interest,  and  very  impressive.    We  should 
have  lilted  to  linger  for  a  while  amid  these  mementoes  of  the  past,  but  the  day  was  far  spent, 
and  with  only  a  brief  look  we  left  silently,  each  one  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts. 

We  returned  to  Philadelphia,  having  done  a  good  day*s  work  in  the  way  of  sight-seeing,  and 
found  Mr.  King  an  excellent  Mentor  through  it  all,  our  only  regret  bebg  that  our  Tint  at  each 
point  of  interest  was  necessarily  brief. 

But  we  were  not  yet  done.  Having  accepted  some  invitations  at  Germantown,  and  bong 
desiyis  of  examining  Mr.  Brigbt's  system  of  planting  and  pruning,  we  increased  our  party  the 
next  morning,  and  took  the  early  train.  We  were  met  at  the  d^pot  by  Dr.  Houghton  and  Mr. 
Bright,  and  conveyed  first  to  Dr.  Houghton's  new  place.  Some  of  us,  no  doubt,  went  prepared 
to  criticize  all  we  saw,  and  others  in  a  state  of  bewildering  uncertainty,  haying  heard  so  many 
contradictory  reports  of  what  we  should  see.  We  first  went  through  the  grapery.  Thb  is  one 
year  old,  and  built  on  Mr.  Brigbt's  "  inside  border "  principle,  which  he  has  hereto^re  folly 
described  in  these  pages.  As  some  misapprehension  exists  in  regard  to  the  concrete  bottom,  we 
will  add  here  that  the  bottom  of  the  border  is  elevated  several  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the 
house,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  stagnant  water  to  accumulate  in  it.  The  vines  are  young,  bat 
have  made  a  fine  growth  of  round,  stout,  shorted-jointed  wood,  and  are  all  that  could  be  desired. 
The  vines  in  pots  were  in  the  same  excellent  condition,  aud  gave  us  much  satisfaction.  On  the 
whole,  every  thing  seemed  to  be  worlting  here  as  well  as  Mr.  Bright  could  desire ;  we  should 
have  no  doubt  of  his  success,  with  some  modification  of  his  ventilation,  and  some  further  precau- 
tion for  moisture  in  his  borders  as  his  vines  advance  in  age,  all  of  which  he  will  no  doubt  look 
after  sharply. 

We  next  examined  the  new  vineyard.  The  vines  are  planted  two  feet  apart,  on  the  "  single 
stem  renewal  system."  They  are  one  year  old,  have  m^e  a  fine  growth,  and  are  in  the  best 
condition.  Mr.  B right's  system  has  provoked  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  which  is  all  right  and 
proper  enough  when  confined  to  the  merits  of  the  system  itself,  which  has  not  always  been  the 
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caso.  Id  the  meantime,  we  bespeak  for  it  a  fair  triaL  Let  Mr.  B.  go  on  with  his  experiment, 
M  we  judge  he  will  in  spite  of  all  opposition ;  the  horticultural  community  will  be  benefited 
whether  he  succeeds  or  falls.  We  would  suggest  to  him,  however,  that  his  chief  difficulties  will 
begin  when  the  yines  have  attained  the  age  of  some  five  or  six  years,  when  some  additional 
*'  safety  valves  "  will  be  needed,  which  he  may  find  the  means  of  supplying ;  and  by  that  time  he 
will  have  demonstrated  how  far,  if  at  all,  old  wood  is  necessary  to  the  highest  condition  of  fruit; 
a  very  interesting  and  important  point  of  great  practical  value.  His  system  is  so  simple  that 
we  wish  he  may  find  all  his  anticipations  realized.  We  shall  watch  his  progress  with  much 
interest. 

We  next  examined  the  young  pear  orchard,  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
trees  are  planted.  From  what  we  had  heard,  we  expected  to  find  this  orchard  a  multitude  of 
hillocks ;  but  we  were  disappointed.  On  removing  the  charcoal  mulch  (which,  by  the  way,  is  a 
good  one)  the  ground  was  found  to  be  level,  offering  no  impediment  to  the  cultivator.  The  roots 
were  some  two  to  four  inches  from  the  surface,  just  where  they  ought  to  bo.  These  trees  were 
well  planted,  and  none  of  the  party,  so  far  as  we  know,  found  fault  with  them  in  this  resp«>ctf 
though  some  comments  were  made  on  the  want  of  pruning,  the  benefits  of  which  Mr.  B. ,  we 
believe,  proposes  to  effect  in  his  own  way.  The  standard  trees  are  alternated  with  dwarfs,  and  all 
are  growing  finely.  The  orchard  is  of  considerable  size,  and  will  no  doubt  in  time  prove 
profitable. 

After  partaking  of  the  doctor's  hospitality  and  discussing  some  native  vines,  the  party  pro- 
ceeded to  Mr.  Bright's  nursery,  where  we  found  more  graperies  with  inside  borders,  the  vines 
being  in  very  fine  condition,  and  ripening  off"  nicely.  The  vines  in  pots  were  also  very  fine.  The 
party  next  walked  over  the  grounds,  and  we  were  greatly  pleased  with  its  neatness,  and  the  fine 
appearance  of  every  thing  it  contained ;  it  is  a  model  in  its  way.  The  beautifUl  specimens  of  Firs, 
Junipers,  and  the  lovely  Golden  Arbor  VitsB,  were  especially  noteworthy.  The  trees  and  shrubs 
are  not  huddled  together,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  and  they  consequently  rapidly  attain  size 
and  form,  give  more  satisfaction,  and  sell  at  a  higher  price. 

Leaving  Mr.  Bright's,  we  made  a  brief  call  at  the  stately  residence  of  Mr.  Levering,  mainly 
to  see  his  orchard  house,  an  account  of  which  we  have  already  published  by  our  correspondent, 
Dr.  Norris.  This  orchard  house  is  of  large  size,  and  has  been  built  at  some  expense,  and  the 
owner  has,  no  doubt,  aimed  to  erect  the  best  possible  house  for  this  purpose,  and  to  conduct  all 
|be  operations  pertaining  to  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  the  best  success.  We  admire  the  spirit 
and  enthusiasm  which  lead  a  man  into  an  enterprise  of  this  kind,  and  therefore  regret  that  we 
can  not  altogether  approve  of  the  arrangement  of  this  house,  and  still  more  to  be  compelled  to 
say,  that  in  the  management  of  his  trees  he  has  made  a  sad  mistake  from  the  beginning.  We 
do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Lovering  is  satisfied  with  the  results  thus  far,  but  we  know  that  he 
ought  not  to  be.  He  has  too  many  trees  in  the  house  by  more  than  half,  and  they  are  not  grown 
as  they  should  be.  We  would  on  no  account  say  a  word  of  discouragement,  and  we  hope  he 
will  begin  agdn  de  novo. 

Spending  a  few  moments  in  walking  over  Mr.  Lovering's  beautiful  grounds,  we  left  with  the 
intention  of  going  to  Mr.  Smith's  and  Mr.  Harrison's;  but  our  time  had  fully  expired,  and  so, 
thanking  Dr.  Houghton  and  Mr.  Bright  for  their  courtesy  and  attentions,  we  took  the  cars  and 
returned  to  Philadelphia,  well  pleased  with  all  we  had  seen. 

We  can  not  close  without  alluding  to  the  recejftion  given  by  Mr.  James,  on  Wednesday  eve- 
ning, where  we  met  most  of  the  members  of  the  society,  and  some  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
Philadelphia.    It  was  a  time  of  much  enjoyment,  and  passed  off*  very  happily. 


President  Wilder' s  Address.— We  give  below  the  address  of  President  Wilder,  at  the 
Eighth  Session  of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  held  at  Philadelphia,  Sept  11-13,  1860. 
It  is  a  valuable  document,  and  will  be  read  with  much  interest : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Society^  and  Friend$  of  Amerieun   Pomology :— By  our  Constitution,  my 
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official  position  requires  me,  at  tbe  opening  of  this  session,  to  addreu  yoa  on  tbe  art  or  science 
of  pomolofry,  on  the  interests,  progress,  and  present  condition  of  our  association. 

In  the  performance  of  this  duty,  I  am  happy  to  meet  jon  in  this  city  of  brotherly  love,  the 
birthplace  of  that  Declaration  which  gave  us  an  indedendent  national  existence ;  of  that  Conatitn- 
tiou  also,  which  embodies  the  wisdom  of  our  Tenerable  fathers,  and  is  the  charter  by  irhich  we 
hold  the  inheritance  we  seek  to  improve,  enjoy,  and  transmit .  Here,  too,  by  a  former  inbmbitiint 
of  Philadelphia.*  a  few  years  later,  was  first  exhibited  the  application  to  Tcssels  of  that  iiiTiBbl« 
agent,  which  now  propels  thousands  of  steamers  through  our  navigable  watera,  wbiek  has 
wrought  such  wonders  in  all  the  useful  arts  of  life,  and  is  progresring  upon  a  stupendoos  scale  of 
development  Here  was  organized  the  first  society  for  the  promotion  of  American  AgricolhiFe. 
Here,  also,  originated  the  first  association  for  the  advancement  of  American  Horticnlture,  having 
for  one  of  its  leading  objects,  the  introduction  and  cultivation  of  new  and  choice  varieties  of  fralt 

Dtctatfd  QficerM. — Andrew  H.  Ernst,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  one  of  the  Yice-PresidentB  of  this 
society,  died  at  bis  residence  in  that  city,  February  13th,  1860,  aged  sixty- four  years.  He  was 
a  gentleman  of  foreign  birth,  but  thoroughly  nationalized ;  being  a  great  admirer  of  Ameriean 
character,  and  a  firm  supporter  of  American  institutions.  He  was  a  pioneer  and  champioo  of 
our  cause  in  the  north-west  section  of  our  country ;  a  gentleman  favorably  known  and  highly  ap- 
preciated by  all  who  knew  him  for  his  pomotogical  knowledge,  for  his  characteristic  modesty, 
for  suavity  of  manner,  and  for  his  eminent  Christian  virtnes. 

We  have  also  to  mourn  the  death  of  Benjamin  V.  French,  of  Dorchester,  Maseachosetts,  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  who  died  April  10th,  1860,  aged  sixty  eight  years.  Mr. 
French  was  ardently  devoted  to  the  cause  of  terra-culture,  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  and 
has,  for  many  years,  held  important  official  positions  in  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  { 
Societies  of  his  State  and  country.  Few  men  have  been  more  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  i 
soil,  and  few  have  been  so  strongly  attached  to  rural  life  and  rural  happiness.  Even  to  tbe 
close  of  life,  these  were  his  most  cherished  objects. 

In  reflecting  on  the  usefulness  and  example  of  our  departed  friends,  on  their  labors  and  con- 
tributions to  the  cause  of  pomology,  their  honorable  life  and  peaceful  death,  we  shall  ever  retain 
a  high  appreciation  of  their  worth.  We  cheerfully  accord  to  their  memory  our  gratitude  for 
their  valuable  services,  and  enrol  their  names  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  We  mourn 
the  loss  of  these  worthy  associates,  but  our  institution  still  lives,  and  other  friends  survive  to  co- 
operate with  us  in  advancing  the  cause  so  dear  to  our  hearts. 

Eighth  SeMiion. — ^Tbis  is  the  eighth  session  and  twelfth  year  of  oar  association.  Much  has 
been  accomplished  since  its  organization,  but  how  wonder5il  the  improvement  in  evety  branch 
of  husbandry,  and  in  all  that  concerns  the  progress  of  society  since  the  formation,  in  this  city,  of 
the  first  association  for  the  promotion  of  rural  art,  just  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago!  It  is 
profitable  to  look  back  occasionally,  and  see  what  has  been  achieved  in  the  past 

Most  sincerely  do  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  general  interest  now  awakened  in  fmit  culture; 
ou  the  zeal,  enterprise,  and  industry  of  cultivators  in  the  acquisition  and  production  of  new 
and  choice  varieties ;  on  the  multiplication  of  local  associations  and  publications,  all  laboring  with 
us  for  the  promotion  of  pomology. 

In  this  presence,  and  on  this  occasion,  I  have  no  speculations  or  doubtful  theories  to  promul- 
gate. We  have  had  already  enough,  ^nd  perhaps  too  many  of  these  for  our  own  benefit  or 
(»thers.  What  we  especially  need  are  the  results  of  the  ripe  and  united  experience  of  the  best 
cultivators,  guided  by  the  deductions  of  science.  Some  of  the  recommendations  in  former  ad- 
dresses I  desire  to  reenforce,  for  it  is  "  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept "  that  makes  a 
deep  and  lasting  impression.  New  topics,  as  they  arise,  are  entitled  to  respectlVil  conrideratlon, 
and  the  discussion  of  them  will  undoubtedly  elicit  important  information.  . 

Reviiian  of  Catalogue. — It  has  been  our  custom  on  former  occasions  to  enlarge  and  revise  our 

*  John  Ftich,  in  17S8.    To  hit  steamboat  Persevermnce. 
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General  Catalogue  by  a  diMUsdon  and  vote  on  each  varietj.  Great  advantages  have  alreadj 
resulted  to  the  country  and  the  world  fron^  the  catalogue  of  this  Society,  which  classifies  our 
fruits ;  registers  those  suited  to  general  cultivation ;  those  adapted  to  particular  localities ;  those 
which  promise  well ;  and  those  that  are  pronounced  unworthy  of  cultivation. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  at  the  last  biennial  session,  the  Chairman  of  the  General  Fruit 
Committee  recommended  the  appointment  of  local  committees  in  each  State  and  Territory, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  producing  and  submitting  to  a  special  committee  a  list  of  the  'fruits 
cultivated  in  their  respective  localities. 

From  these  local  catalogues,  embodying  the  ripest  experience  of  the  best  cultivators  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  it  will  be  easy  for  the  society,  at  its  next  session,  to  transfer  fruits  to  the 
corresponding  department  of  the  Society's  General  Catalogue. 

I  therefore  respectfully  recommend,  / 

First,  That  no  revision  of  that  portion  of  our  catalogue  embracing  fruits  for  general  cultivation 
be  attempted  at  this  meeting. 

Secondly,  That  local  committees  be  appointed,  each  of  which  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty 
of  preparing  a  catalogue  of  the  fruits  in  its  own  locality,  on  the  same  general  plan  as  the  Society*s 
Catalogue. 

Thirdly.  That  a  special  committee  bo  appointed  at  this  time,  to  whom  these  various  local 
committees  shall  make  their  report  during  the  year  1861. 

Fourthly,  That  the  Special  Committee  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  compiling,  from  these  local 
catalogues,  and  from  the  present  catalogue  of  our  Society,  full  lists  of  all  the  fruits  therein 
named,  properly  classified  and  arranged,  with  due  regard  to  nomenclature  and  terminology,  and 
shall  submit  the  same  at  the  next  biennial  session  for  its  consideratian  and  action.  This  labon 
well  performed,  will  redound  to  the  honor  of  American  Pomology. 

These  recommendations  are  not  intended  to  preclude  a  discussion  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
spy  variety  now  on  our  catalogue.  On  the  contrary,  they  call  for  a  full  and  free  expression  of 
opinions  in  respect  to  any  department  of  the  same,  as  this  may  aid  the  labor's  of  the  several  com- 
mittees. Neither  are  they  intended  to  preclude  the  addition  of  varieties  to  the  list  which  promise 
well. 

If  this  association  had  rendered  no  other  service  except  to  give  to  the  world  its  present  cata- 
logue of  fruits,  it  would  have  fulfilled  an  important  mission :  but  it  has  done  more ;  it  has  en- 
couraged and  originated  many  kindred  associations,  has  brought  together  experienced  cultivators, 
and  made  them  teachers  of  each  other. 

By  this  action  and  reaction  of  mind  on  mind,  many  of  the  first  principles  of  judicious  cultiva- 
tion are  now  fully  settled  and  well  understood.  Among  these  are  the  following,  to  which  I  will 
now  only  briefly  allude,  as  they  have  been  more  fully  considered  in  former  addresses : 

1.  Culture  of  Trees. — ^The  healthful  development  of  fruit-trees,  as  of  other  living  substances, 
depends  on  the  regular  reception  of  a  certain  quantity  of  appropriate  food.  This  food,  whether 
derived  from  the  earth,  air,  water,  or  other  natural  elements,  is  conveyed  through  the  medium 
of  the  atmosphere  and  the  soil.  While  we  have  only  an  indirect  and  imperfect  control  of  the 
atmosphere  and  other  meteorological  agents,  the  Great  Arbiter  of  Nature  has  committed  Hie 
»oU  direotly  to  our  care  and  treatment. 

2.  To  t  lis  I  may  add  the  general  sentiment  ih  favor  of  thorough  and  perfect  drainage,  bene- 
ficial to  all  cultivators,  but  indispensable  to  the  fruit-grower. 

3.  Not  less  uniform  is  the  experience  of  the  salutary  effects  of  a  proper  preparation  of  the  soil 
for  fruit-trees,  both  in  the  nursery  and  in  the  orchard. 

These  principles  are  settied  in*the  minds  of  all  intelligent  fruit-growers;  but  they  need  to  be 
often  promulgated  and  enforced.  It  sl.ould  be  equally  well  understood  that  success  depends 
upon  the  adaptation  of  the  habits  of  the  tree  to  the  constituents  of  the  soil,  the  location,  and  aspect 
or  exposure.    A  disregard  of  this  principle,  and  the  fickleness  of  seasons^  are  among  the  most 
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eomiDon  etues  of  fiulure,  not  only  Among  inexpoiienoed  enltlTatMB,  but  among  profe—cd 
pomologisti. 

More  Attention  thould  be  given  not  only  to  the  loontion,  but  etpedally  the  atpeet  of  treee.  A 
common  error  is  to  difregud  the  time  of  ripening.  We  plant  our  eariy  fmito  in  the  wanneaf 
and  most  genial  locations.  These  should  be  assigned  to  our  latest  varieties.  For  inatanoe,  ^re, 
at  the  north,  have  too  often  placed  oar  late  fall  and  winter  pears,  like  Easter  Beorr^  or  Bearr^ 
d'Aremberg,  in  northern  aqieets  and  exposed  positions,  where  they  are  liable  to  ii^imy  ^7  *^ 
gales  and  frosts  of  aatumn,  whereas  we  should  have  given  them  a  sontbem  aspee^  and  ovr  aaait 
fertile  soils,  to  bring  them  to  perfection.  The  most  lavorable  locations  are  not  so  indiqwnsaUe  to 
our  summer  fruits,  which  mature  early  under  the  more  direct  rays  of  the  son,  and  in  a  much  higher 
tomperature.  This  rale  may  require  modification  and  even  reveraon  to^d^it  it  to  the  soath  er 
south-west  portion  of  our  coontry.  And  here  I  can  not  refrain  from  expressing  the  earnest  hope 
that  our  local  catalogues  may  be  framed  with  a  wise  reference  to  this  principle,  and  that  the  day 
may  not  be  distant  when  the  Society's  Catalogue  shall  designate  the  partieolar  locality,  aspect, 
and  soil,  adapted  to  each  variety  of  fruit. 

But  however  important  these  considerations  may  be^  the  subsequent  enltivation  of  trees  moat 
receive  a  passing  notice,  even  at  the  risk  of  repeating  some  opinions  of  myself  and  others,  wUdi 
are  already  before  the  public. 

The  sentiments  contained  in  the  communication  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas,  at  oar  last  aearioa, 
against  the  growth  of  any  other  crop  in  orchards,  especially  agamst  relying  upon  small  ctrelea 
dug  around  trees  in  grass  ground,  as  a  method  of  cultare,  deserves  to  be  held  in  perpetoal  re- 
membrance. Equally  injurious,  in  my  own  opinion,  is  the  habit  of  deep  digging  or  plowing 
among  fruit-trees,  thereby  cutting  oif  the  roots,  and  destroying  the  fibrous  fiseders,  which  fre- 
quently extend  beyond  the  sweep  of  the  branches.  However  necessary  the  practtee  may 
be  of  cutting  oif  roots  in  old  orchards^  in  the  process  of  renovation,  it  should  be  caieftiUy  avoided 
in  grounds  properly  prepared,  and  where  the  trees  are  in  a  healthy  or  bearing  condition.  From 
experiment  and  observation,  I  am  persuaded  that  vrorklng  the  soil  among  fruit-trees,  to  the 
depth  of  more  than  three  or  four  inches,  should  be  cac)Bfully  avoided.  The  surfiice  should  only 
be  worked  with  a  hoe,  or  scarifier,  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  the  soil,  and  keeping  out  the 
weeds.  Thus  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  advantages  of  what,  in  farming,  is  called  flat-culture,  at 
present  so  popular.  For  the  same  reason,  manure  should  not  be  dug  in  to  any  considerable 
depth,  and  some  of  our  wisest  cultivators  now  recommend  its  application  on  the  sarfiue.  So 
favorably  impressed  with  this  practice  is  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture,  that  it  has 
ordered  a  series  of  experiments  with  cereal  grains  and  other  productn  in  the  application  of 
manures  on  the  sur&ee  as  qompared  vrith  specified  depths  beneath  it. 

The  practice  of  sur&oe  manuring  is  no  novelty  of  our  day.  An  eminent  cultivator  of  fruits, 
nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  said,  "  Manures  should  be  applied  to  fruit-trees  in  the  autumn 
upon  the  surface,  that  the  rains,  snow,  and  frosts  may  convey  the  elements  of  lertility  to  the 
roots;'*  and  **  that,  by  this  method,  one  load  will  do  more  good  than  two  used  in  the  common 
way  of  trenching  in  to  the  depth  of  one  foot."  Other  distinguished  cultivators  and  scientific 
gentlemen  recommend  the  same  practice.  Hence  we  are  of  opinion  that  our  orcharda  and 
gardens  should  be  manured  in  the  autumn,  and  on  the  surfim),  so  that  the  manures  may  be 
thoroughly  decomposed,  made  soluble  during  the  fall  and  winter,  and  suitable  for  the  nouriah- 
ment  of  the  tree  early  in  the  spring. 

In  the  history  of  this  art,  as  of  most  others,  it  is  wonderful  how  human  opinions  change. 
What  were  once  considered  as  fundamental,  are  now  rejected  as  unphilosophical  or  injurious, 
and  those  once  rejected  are  now  adopted  as  wise  maxims.  The  doctrine  has  prevailed,  from 
the  time  of  Columella  and  Varro,  that  manures  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  air,  but  should  be 
incorporated  with  the  soil  as  soon  as  laid  out ;  whereas,  we  have  now  the  opinion  of  cultivators 
and  chemists  in  favor  of  exposure  to  the  air,  and  other  external  agente  of  decompositiott,  and 
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that  It  U  not  a  aoanse  of  natritioD  to  the  plaot  ovtil  it  10  thoroughly  daeompoaed.  This  opinion 
is  oertainly  corroborated  by  the  pmotioe  of  skilfal  gardeners  in  all  past  time,  who  will  never 
use  green  manure  in  the  potting  or  cultivation  of  pUnta,  and  only  that  which  has  become  old 
and  fine. 

JVeio  Ntttwe  FruiU. — Changes  of  opinion  have  also  taken  place  in  regard  to  the  acquisition  of 
new  sorts  of  fruits.  Formerly  we  looked  to  other  countries ;  now  we  rely,  more  especially,  on 
our  own  seedlings  for  the  best  results.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  great  number  of  new  vari- 
eties which  have,  in  our  time,  been  raised  from  seed,  and  the  progress  which  has  thereby  been 
made,  no  apology  need  be  offered  for  repeating  what  has  been  said  in  former  addresses,  in  com- 
mendation of  this  branch  of  pomology.  It  was  my  first,  so  it  shall  be  my  continual  and  last 
advice :  ^  Plant  the  most  mature  and  perfect  seed  of  the  most  hardy,  vigorous,  and  valuable 
varieties,  and,  as  a  shorter  process,  ensuring  more  certain  and  happy  results,  cross  and  hybridize 
your  best  fruits." 

What  wonders  this  art  has  already  accomplished  in  the  production  of  new  and  improved 
varieties  in  the  vegetable  kingdom !  How  much  it  has  done  for  the  potato,  the  turnip,  and 
other  vegetables,  producing,  from  a  parent  stock  of  inferior  grade,  number^  varieties  of 
great  exeellenoe !  How  it  has  brought  forth  from  the  hard,  acrid,  and  foxy  grape  of  the  woods, 
the  delicious  varieties  that  are  now  obtaining  notoriety  and  extension ;  from  the  bitter  almond, 
the  losciotts  peach  and  nectarine ;  from  the  austere  button  pear  of  the  forest,  the  splendid 
varieties  that  command  our  admiration;  from  the  sour  crab,  the  magnificent  apples  which  now 
constitute  the  dessert  of  our  tables ;  from  the  wild  raspberry  and  blackberry  of  the  hedge,  from 
the  nati?e  atrawberrtea  of  the  pasture,  those  superb  varieties  which  crown  the  table  at  our 
exhibttiona  We  believe  it  is  now  admitted,  that  our  native  varieties  are  more  hardy,  vigorous, 
productive,  and  free  from  disease  than  most  foreign  sorts.  Thus,  we  have  seedling  gooseberries 
free  from  mildew,  and  pears  that  never  crack.  Why  can  we  not  breed  out  the  black  wart 
from  the  plum?  It  has  been  suggested,  by  a  gentleman  of  great  knowledge,  that,  by  taking  the 
common  wild  plum,  the  Prunus  Amerieanat  of  which  there  are  several  varieties,  varying  in 
color,  sice,  and  flavor,  we  may  produce  kinds  not  subject  to  disease,  if  judiciously  crossed  with 
our  best  garden  sorts ;  or,  if  bred  between  themselves,  we  might,  perhaps,  add  new  varieties  to 
our  species  of  cultivated  plums,  which  would  be  healthy,  productive,  and  delidous.  This  sug. 
gestion  is  certainly  worthy  of  consideration  and  experiment. 

Let  not  this  recommendation,  however,  in  regard  to  cross-fertilization,  discourage  the  sow- 
ing of  other  seeds,  because  they  have  not  been  artificially  impregnated  by  the  hand  of  man,  for 
they  may  have  been  fertilized  by  the  wind,  or  insects  conveying  the  pollen  of  one  variety  to  the 
style  of  another.  In  this  way  have  been  produced  most  of  the  superior  sorts  of  American  fruits. 
How  extensive  and  inviting  is  the  field  here  opened  even  to  the  most  common  fruit-grower,  who, 
practising  upon  this  principle  through  a  series  of  years,  can  hardly  fail  to  produce  some  good 
fruits,  although  he  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  higher  and  more  delicate  process  of  artificial 
impregnation.  But  infinitely  superior  and  more  promising  is  the  sphere  of  enterprise  which 
opens  before  the  scientific  pomologist  It  is  broad  as  the  earth,  free  as  the  air,  rich  as  the 
land  of  promise.  In  his  hands  are  placed  the  means  of  continual  progress  without  the  numer- 
ous unoertaintiea  which  must  ever  attend  accidental  fertilization.  He  has  the  sure  guide  of 
science,  which  never  misleads  her  votaries,  but  elevates  them  from  one  degree  of  excellence  to 
another  towards  absolute  perfection.  By  these  processes,  new  varieties  are  multiplying  with 
unparalleled  rapidity  throughout  our  country.  We  rejoice  in  the  intense  zeal  which  has  been 
awakened  in  this  punuit.  It  augurs  well  for  the  future,  whether  prompted  by  the  desire  either 
of  fortune  or  of  fame.  But  the  spirit  of  adventure,  thus  awakened,  needs  occasionally  a  little 
wholesome  discipline,  lest  it  foster  an  undue  reliance  on  immature  experience,  and  tend  to 
quackery,  imposition,  and  fraud. 

While  we  refrain  from  all  personal  refleetiona,  we  can  not  forbear  exhorting  all,  and 
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ally  the  oflleers  and  memben  of  this  aMoeiation,  to  iDcreaaed  Tiffflanoe  and  cmvtioB  in  the 
reoofDmeDdation  of  norelties,  until  they  haTo  been  thoroughly  tested  by  eompeftent  judfpee.  Am 
it  18  human  to  err,  ao  it  it  natural  to  be  partial  to  one's  own  olbpring  and  frienda»  and  thk  par- 
tiality often  sways  the  Judinncnt  of  beoeat  and  good  men. 

But  a  more  eommon  and  serious  difficulty  under  which  we  labor,  ia  the  promnlgatlon  of 
seedlings  by  individuals  and  assodationa  that  bare  not  the  information  requisite  to  fonn  an 
intelligent,  and,  therefore,  reliable  judgment  Another  eril  which  increases  with  the  Dumia  for 
what  is  new  and  rare,  is  the  exposure  for  sale,  by  flaming  advertisements  and  apeenlatinf; 
agents,  of  old  varieties  under  new  and  specious  nsmes,  varieties  which,  like  Jonah's  gourd, 
were  known  in  their  day  and  place,  but  have  long  been  consigned  to  oblivion. 

As  in  the  past,  so  in  the  present  and  in  the  future,  let  it  be  our  purpoiiB  and  piactioe  to  r^eet 
those  that  are  worthless,  to  withhold  our  approbation  from  those  that  are  doubtful,  and  to 
encourage  the  multiplication  of  those  only,  which  are  of  decided  and  acknowledged  worth. 
Thus  shall  we  elevate  the  standard  of  judgment,  and  fulfil  the  misnon  providentially  aiwfgnfiii 
us.  We  might  enlarge  on  this  and  other  topics,  but  the  brief  period  which  it  is  proper  for  me 
to  occupy  in  this  opening  address,  restricts  me  to  one  or  two  other  connderations. 

AJImkUs. — ^I  would  here  again  recommend  a  more  careful  study  of  affinities  between  the 
stock  snd  the  graft.  Whatever  be  the  opinions  in  regard  to  the  manner  and  degree  of  influence 
which  the  scion  has  upon  the  stock,  or  the  reverse,  the  fact  of  that  influence  is  undeniable. 
For  example,  we  have  seen  certain  Tarieties  of  the  pear,  as  the  Cross,  Collins,  and  others, 
which  would  not  readily  assimilate  with  the  stock,  howerer  rigorous.  We  have,  in  many  In. 
stances,  seen  healthfhl  trees  sicken  and  erentually  die,  by  the  iosertion  of  these  uncongeuiai 
grafts.  So  great  was  the  want  of  congeniality,  that  we  have  seen  the  stocks  throw  out  sqc- 
cessive  crops  of  suckers,  and  although  these  were  frequently  removed,  yet  the  scion  vroold 
refuse  to  receive  and  elaborate  the  sap  in  sufficient  quantity  to  nourish  it,  and  the  trees  would 
finally  die.  In  such  instances,  the  ouly  way  to  restore  the  health  of  the  stock  is  to  remove  the 
graft  for  a  scion  of  its  own  or  some  other  appropriate  sort 

As  I  have  formerly  directed  your  attention  to  this  topic*  I  have  only  space  to  embody  a  few 
gccieral  rules  to  guide  practice. 
In  deciding  upon  affinity  between  the  tree  and  graft,  consider^— 

First,  The  character  of  the  woods  to  be  united,  as  whether  of  fine  or  coarse  texture,  of  den 
der  or  gross  growth. 
Secamd,  The  wood-buds,  whether  abundant  or  sparse,  plump  or  lean,  round  or  pointed. 
Third,  The  seaaons  of  maturity,  whether  early,  medium,  or  late. 

These  suggestions  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  direction  of  thought  and  the  kind  of  investiga- 
tion to  be  pursued.  A  better  knowledge  of  the  subject  will,  no  doubt,  hereafter  be  attained, 
and  wilt  reveal  some  of  the  inexplicable  mysteries  which  now  attend  this  branch  of  fruit 
culture. 

GrapB  CuUnre. — Let  me  for  a  moment  call  your  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  grape. 
This  is  now  assuming  so  much  importance  in  our  country,  that  it  seems  entitled  to  special  at- 
tention at  this  time.  Its  progress  is  indeed  marvellous.  Until  within  a  few  yeais,  it  was 
supposed  that  Providence  had  assigned  grape-culture  and  the  manufhcture  of  wine  to  coontriea 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  America  were  not  at  all  adapted  to 
their  production.  Still  later,  the  theory  was  promulgated,  which  has  not  as  yet  yielded  in  fhll 
to  a  more  enlightened  judgment,  that  no  good  grape  could  flourish  on  our  eastern  slope.  Now, 
it  is  known  to  succeed  in  slmost  every  sspect  where  soil  snd  cultivstion  are  suitable,  and  it  is 
believed,  that  no  country  on  earth  is  better  adapted  to  the  extensive  cultivation  of  the  grape 
than  the  United  States  of  America.  This  branch  of  fruit  culture  is  yet  in  its  incipient  stste, 
but  it  has  progressed  »i>  far  as  to  authorize  the  belief  that  the  grape  can  be  grown  with  success 
in  almost  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union. 
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With  the  progreM  Already  made  in  raiting  new  Borto,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  we 
shall  have  Tarieties  adapted  to  almost  every  looality.  Thousands  of  cnltiTators,  scattered  over 
our  extended  country,  are  each  of  them  raising  new  Tarieties  from  seed  in  the  expectation  of 
Bttcoess.  While  some  of  them  may  be  Talaable,  many  must,  of  necessity,  be  failures,  having 
been  originated  from  natural  and  aceidental  impregnation,  without  any  settled  or  philosophical 
plan.  The  laws  of  reproduction,  in  this  department,  are  the  same  as  in  other  branches  of  the 
▼egetable  kingdom.  For  instance,  in  northern  latitudes,  the  great  object  should  be  to  produce 
good  kinds  which  ripen  early,  and  are  perfectly  hardy.  To  procure  these  from  the  limited 
number  of  our  native  grapes,  we  must  resort  to  the  art  of  hybridization,  taking  for  the  parents 
those  sorts  which  contain  the  characteristics  we  desire  to  combine.  This  work  has  already 
been  commenced  in  good  earnest,  and  is  progressing  rapidly  in  the  hands  of  many  practitioners. 
Illustrations  have  occurred  under  our  own  observation,  proving  the  immediate  and  happy  results 
from  the  crossing  of  native  with  foreign  grapes.  A  gentleman  in  my  own  vicinity  has  taken,  as 
the  mother  parent,  the  VUis  labrusea,  a  common  native  grape,  and  crossed  these  vines  with 
the  pollen  of  the  Black  Hamburgh  and  the  White  Chasselas  grapes.  Of  forty-five  seedlings, 
thirty-seven  have  borne  fruit.  All  progeny  of  these  have  proved  perfectly  hardy,  and  have  stood 
without  protection  for  several  winters,  where  the  Isabella  and  Diana  have  been  much  injured. 
Of  the  seedlings  produced  from  impregnation  of  the  Black  Hamburgh,  most  of  them  inherit,  fn  a 
good  degree,  the  color  and  characteristics  of  the  male  parent ;  while  those  fertilized  with  the 
White  Chasselas,  all  were  of  a  reddish  color,  intermediate  between  the  natural  colors  of  the 
parents.  Thus  we  see  the  positive  and  powerful  effect  of  the  art  of  hybridization  in  the  hands  of 
scientific  cultivators,  who  can,  in  a  measure,  control  the  process  of  reproduction,  and  render 
it  subservient  to  their  purpose. 

But,  to  prevent  discourage^ient  and  sustain  perseverance,  it  should  be  remembered  that,  in 
conformity  with  the  experience  of  Van  Mons,  Knight,  and  other  pioneers,  a  seedling  does  ndt 
attain  to  perfection  at  once.  To  arrive  at  its  culminating  point  of  excellence,  it  must  often  bo 
fruited  fur  several  years.  Others  maintain  that  a  number  of  manipulations  are  requisite  to 
bring  a  new  variety  to  perfection.  Some  varieties  attain  this  much  earlier  than  others,  and  the 
same  variety  reaches  it  earlier  or  later  in  different  localities.  Hence,  an  originator  should  not 
reject  a  seedling  of  some  apparent  good  qualities,  simply  because  it  may  have  some  defect ;  for 
this  may  result  from  local  or  external  influences.  He  should,  therefore,  cause  it  to  be  trans- 
ferred for  trial  to  a  different  soil  and  climate.  Even  grapes  of  acknowledged  excellence  are 
improved  by  this  change.  The  Concord  and  Diana,  of  Massachusetts,  valuable  as  they  are  at 
home,  acquire  a  superiority  in  the  south  and  south-west  unknown  in  their  original  locality,  even 
rivalling  the  Catawbas  and  Isabellas  of  those  sections. 

It  seems  to  be  a  general  law  <if  nature,  illustrated  in  our  forests  and  fields,  that  some  trees 
and  grains  will  flourish  in  nearly  all  localities  and  latitudes,  while  others  are  particularly  re- 
stricted to  certain  districts.  By  this  arrangement  an  all- wise  Providence  diffuses  blessings  over 
our  country  and  clime.  Each  has  its  appropriate  share  in  the  general  munificence  of  the 
Creator,  together  with  luxuries  peculiarly  its  own.  The  grape  is  common  and  almost  univer- 
sal ;  but  the  varieties  of  this  fruit  are  mutable  and  local,  capable  of  endless  adaptation  by  human 
skill.  Hence  this  field  for  the  culture  of  the  grape,  upon  the  borders  of  which  we  have  scarcely 
entered,  is,  to  the  intelligent  cultivator,  full  of  promise  and  reward. 

While  it  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  peculiar,  and,  to  many,  the  disagreeable  aroma  of 
our  common  grapes  disqualified  them  for  the  production  of  choice  fruits  and  wines,  it  has  been 
proved,  we  think,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  characteristic  designated,  by  way  of 
contempt,  as  the  fux  or  pole-cat  flavor,  will  hereafter  constitute  one  of  the  chief  excellencies  of 
of  our  new  varieties,  when,  by  the  art  of  hybridization  and  civilization,  tliis  flavor  shall  have 
been  modified  and  changed,  by  alliance  with  other  grapes  of  excellence  that  are  destitute 
quality.    This  flavor,  thus  improved,  seems  destined  to  form  a  distinctive  characteristic 
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of  an  important  elaaa  of  American  grapet,  even  to  giro  thm  a  marked  mperioritj  over  aoeh   • 
I     TBrietiea  ai  the  Black  Hamburgh ,  Sweet-water*  and  aoch  other  foreign  aorta  aa  are  deaftttulB  of 

any  apecial  arcmia,  and  coniiat  mainlj  of  angar  and  water.    It  may  yet  make  oar  aecdfinga   < 

I    riTata  of  the  Maaeata,  the  Frontignana,  and  other  highly-flarored  iondgn  grtpea  of  the  CMd 

I      World.    Muttttades  of  aeedlinga,  deriTing  their  origin  from  onr  oattre  Tinea  in  variooa  atagea  of   j 

civtltiatton,  and  with  a  apeeial  Tiew  to  thia  reaiilt,  are  now  on  probation  in  Tariona  pairta  of  i 

oar  country.    From  theae  muat  neceaaarily  ariae,  In  coming  time,  many  aorta  of  an^wfior   . 

■      qoality. 

I         What  if  the  desire  for  new  varieties  has  become  a  mania  f    What  if  it  produce,  here  and    • 
>    tiiere*  personal  sacrifioea  and  disappointments  7    What  if,  from  want  of  akill,  or  from  adTene 
causes,  many  inferior  or  even  worthless  varietlea  are  produced  r    The  result  is  certain.     The    j 
time  faat  approaches,  when  the  ultluiate  good  will  be  realiied,  and  wken  America  will  be-    ' 
come  the  great  grape-growing  and  wine-producing  country  of  the  worid. 

I  admit,  in  rrspect  to  all  our  fruits,  that,  as  the  number  of  varietiea  increaaes,  more  jadtdooa 
and  severe  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  very  valuable,  and  in  the  rejection  of  comparatively 
I      inferior  varieties  will  be  demanded.    Thia  ia  the  lesson  which  past  progress  teachea  us.     What   ! 
would  the  gardener  of  fifty  years  ago  have  said,  if  he  had  been  told  that  bia  favorite  Bon 
Chretiens,  Muscats,  and  Blanqueta,  were  aoon  to  be  thrown  into  the  aliade  forever  t     He  wvukl    , 
have  shown  as  much  incrpdulity  as  aome  of  our  modem  amateura  do  when  we  talk  of  ftitore 
progresa.     The  Duchease  d'Angoul6me,  the  Beurr^  d'Aitjou,  Doyenn^  Beuaaock,  Beurre    j 
Superfin,  Bartlett,  and  Seckel,  had  not  revealed  to  him  the  vast  extent  of  improvement  ia  fnuta    j 
which  waa  to  be  made.    What  was  true,  in  thia  reapect,  fifty  years  ago,  is  equally  applicable  to 
preaent  varieties.    The  impossible  has  no  place  in  the  history  of  progressive  science,  whether 
relating  to  natural  arta,  or  to  mechanical  ioduatry. 

We  have  spoken  here,  and  on  former  occasions,  of  the  advancement  which  has  been  made    i 
in  pomology  in  our  age  and  country.    This  is  to  be  aacribed  in  part  to  the  great  scheme  of   ' 
Providence  which  haa  developed  such  stupendona  results  in  the  march  of  civilizatitm  and  all 
the  arta  of  life.    Human  pursuits  are  allied  by  aflSnities  so  intimate,  that  a  remarkable  dia- 
covery  or  improvement  in  one  advancea  them  all.    Kever  before  has  the  public  mind  been  ao   i 
profoundly  moved,  nor  the  energies  of  mankind  ao  concentrated  upon  efiiirts  to  relieve  toil,  to 
perfect  skill,  to  reward  labor,  and  to  multiply  the  oomforta  and  blessings  of  life. 

Truly  we  live  in  an  age  of  transition  and  wonder!    The  invention  of  to-day  anpersedes  that 
of  yesterday,  and  in  ita  turn  is  to  be  supplanted  by  that  of  to-morrow.    Ko  enterprise,  however 
bold,  adventuroua,  or  vaat,  whether  the  conatruction  of  a  railroad  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific ;  the  laying  of  the  mystic  vrire  in  old  ocean's  bed,  or  threading  it  through  Behring'a 
Straits  and  winding  it  around  the  globe,  is  too  great  for  the  capital,  energy,  or  intelligence  of   ' 
the  present  generation.    •    •    • 
i       The  great  industrial  pursuit  which  thia  Society  aeeks  to  promote,  fumisbea  testimoiiy  of   , 
I    progress  not  a  whit  behind  the  moat  favored  of  the  arts.  j 

I  .  Behold  the  improved  methods  of  cultivation ;  the  vast  number  of  nurseries  and  orchards, 
I  springing  up  every  where,  aa  by  enchantment;  the  novel  prucesaea  of  reproduction,  multiply-  , 
I  ing  plants  in  endieas  profusion,  and  aa  by  the  stroke  of  a  magician*a  wand.  Witaeaa  the  litter- 
,  mlnable  lists  of  varieties  now  in  cultivation,  increasing  with  each  revolving  year;  the  reatieas 
;  and  anxious  desire  to  obtain  every  thing  new  and  promising,  from  whatever  country  or  aea-girt  ' 
isle  it  comes :  the  refined  taste  for  choice  fruits  rapidly  extending  through  every  gradation  of 
society ;  the  standard  of  pomology,  like  the  star  of  empire  rising  in  the  east,  moving  still  on- 
ward to  the  west,  and  exciting  the  attention  and  astonishment  of  mankind. 

But  this  progresa  reaulta  from  no  supernatural  power.  It  ia  rather  an  illustration  of  human 
capability,  acting  in  conformity  with  natural  laws,  and  in  harmony  with  the  benevolent  designs 
of  the  Great  Husbandman  for  the  amelioration  of  aociety,  and  the  display  of  his  infinite  wisdom 
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and  love,  ''sought  out  of  those  who  take  pleasure  therein."  It  exhibits  the  conquests  of  mind 
over  matter,  the  dominion  of  man  over  nature,  improTing,  adorning,  and  elevating  her  to  the 
highest  and  noblest  purposes  of  her  creation. 

Inspired  with  these  sentiments,  let  us  take  encouragement,  and  press  on  in  the  career  of 
improvement,  ever  remembering  that  study  and  experience  make  the  man ;  and  that,  for  the 
highest  attainment  and  the  greatest  success,  we  must  depend  upon  the  culture  of  the  mind  as 
well  as  of  the  soil. 

'*  Survey  the  globe  through  every  »»ie, 
From  Lima  to  Japan, 
In  Uneaments  of  light  'tis  shown 
Tliat  cuLTtJRK  makes  the  man. 
All  that  man  has,  had,  hopes,  ean  have, 

Pasr,  promised,  or  possessed, 
Are  fruits  which  cultcri  gives,  or  gave 
At  industry's  Iiehest.*' 


FRUIT-GROWER'S  SOCIETY  OF  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

The  September  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Rochester,  on  the  25th  of  September. 
We  are  greatly  indebted  to  a  friend  for  an  excellent  report  of  the  proceedings,  which  we  here 
give  in  a  somewhat  condensed  form.  The  discussions  seem  to  have  been  more  direct  than 
usually  obtains  on  such  occasions,  and  possess  more  than  ordinary  interest.  The  highest  excel- 
lence was  accorded  to  the  Delaware,  with  great  unanimity ;  but  other  good  kinds  were  not 
overlooked.    The  report  here  follows. 

The  exhibition  of  fruit,  which  was  very  fine  indeed,  was  made  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
the  Qenesee  Valley  Horticultural  Society,  and  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  even  from 
persons  as  conversant  with  excellent  fruit  culture  as  are  the  citizens  of  Rochester  and  the  resi- 
dents of  its  vicinity. 

The  display  of  grapes  was  finer  than  ever  before  made  in  Western  New  York,  especially  of 
Delaware,  Diana,  Concord,  Rebecca,  Hartford  Prolific,  ^c,  &c.;  the  comments  upon  which 
will  be  found  in  their  place  in  the  discussions  herein  reported. 

After  the  usual  formalities  of  organization,  the  morning  session  was  opened  with  the  discussion 
of  the  question  of"  The  adaptation  of  standard  or  dwarf  pears  to  different  soils  in  our  climate." 

Col.  Hodge,  of  Eri^  County,  thought  this  question  to  be  one  of  a  great  deal  of  importance, 
particularly  to  all  pear  cultivators.  One  great  cause  of  the  decided  difference  between  culti- 
vators in  their  success,  is  on  account  of  the  good  or  ill  adaptation  of  the  trees  which  they  pur- 
chase to  the  soil  on  which  they  are  to  be  planted.  For  instance,  the  owner  of  a  fine  fhrm  with 
a  very  light,  sandy  or  gravelly  soil,  sets  out  an  orchard  of  pears  or  quinces,  and  the  result  is 
that  he  is  probably  unsuccessful  in  large  profits. 

Another  farmer,  with  a  stiffer  mixture  of  clay  with  sand,  or  of  a  heavier,  gravelly  loam,  neither 
too  dry  nor  too  wet,  plants  his  orchard  as  dwarfs,  and  they  succeed  admirably. 

At  Buffalo  the  opinion  prevails,  that  dwarf  pear-trees  upon  a  combination  of  clay  and  loam 
succeed  admirably ;  and  cultivators  in  Eiie  County  have  had  full  opportunity  to  test  the  results. 
The  opinion  also  is,  that  standard  pears  succeed  best  upon  deep,  sandy  soils,  where  the  roots  can 
penetrate  deeply  into  the  subsoil. 

D.  W.  Beadle,  of  Canada  West,  said,  *'  We  never  fail,  upon  our  soil,  in  growing  good  dwarf 
pears,  although  the  soil  is  not  as  heavy  as  might  seem  to  be  necessary,  from  Col.  Hodge's  re- 
marks. I  never  thought  that  ours  was  a  soil  which  was  clayey ;  we  rather  call  it  sandy.  With 
us,  we  find  that  the  Orange  Quince  bush  really  grows  much  finer,  and  produces  better  fruit, 
upon  a  somewhat  clayey,  heavy  soil.  The  stock  upon  which  pear-trees  are  budded,  in  order  to 
dwarf  them,  is  the  Angers  Quince,  which  is  of  a  slightly  different  habit,  not  so  much  affected 
Orange  Quince  by  differences  in  the  composition  of  soils.    The  only  real  enemy  which  we  | 
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have  io  Canada  to  pear  calture,  either  on  standards  or  dwarfa,  is  the  diaeaae  wiueh  we  in  cur 
ignorance  call  the  '  fire  blight.' " 

Theae  remarks  caused  Col.  Uodge  to  explain  that,  in  bis  remarks  as  to  sandy  soils  or  claj  soils, 
^igbt  or  heavy,  he  spuke  of  the  two  eitrenios  of  soils.  The  soil  at  St  Catharine's  is  neither 
extrenie—shnnld  call  it  a  sandy  loam,  neither  extremely  wet  nor  extremely  dry — ^and  conse- 
quently was  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  either  standards  or  dwaris.  Would  say  that  the 
trees  In  Mr.  Beadle's  plantation  are  very  fine,  and  the  result  in  the  growth  of  standards  or  in  the 
fifrowth  of  dwarfs  is  not  much  dlflerent  Would,  however,  repeat  his  meaning  in  the  prevkvos 
remarks,  and  that  was,  that  the  extremes  of  clayey  and  sandy  soils  differ  in  their  adaptation  to 
dwarf  and  standard  pear-trees. 

£.  Moody,  of  Niagara  County,  stated  that  upon  his  farm  dwarfs  did  not,  as  a  whole,  succeed 
well.  Must  of  the  farm  is  a  dry,  gravelly  soil ;  and  standards  snooeed  first-rate.  Baises  very 
fine  Bartletts  on  standards,  and  excellent  White  Doyeno^  on  standard.  Beside  the  Ridge  soil 
spoken  of,  Mr.  Moody  has  some  pretty  stiff  clay  soil,  of  the  ekaracter  called  a  **  retentive  soil,** 
upon  which  dwarfs  do  very  well. 

Has  found  that  upon  a  heavy  soil,  the  standards  have  a  greater  tendency  to  crack  their  fnilt 
than  the  dwarfs  had. 

P.  B.uiRY,  of  Monroe  Countj,  remarked  that  the  dwarf  pear  mast  have  a  good  deep,  rich 
soil,  and  good  cultivation,  in  order  to  succeed  very  well.    It  is  certain  that  the  standard  wiU 
succeed  (both  as  to  growth  and  as  to  fruiting)  in  n  soil  where  the  dwarf  will  not ;  because  the 
standard  can  be  persuaded  to  grow  upon  a  poorer,  lighter  soil.     Would  rather  lay  it  down  as  m 
rule,  that  all  pear-trees  require  a  good  soil  and  require  good  treatment    Mr.  Barry's  own  trees    i 
of  both  descriptions  are  growing  in  a  soil  which,  although  quite  light,  is  called  by  most  peraims    ' 
a  sandy  loam  ;  and  has  seen  orchards  doing  equally  well  upon  umOar  soil  in  other  places.    They 
did  not  have  great  enriching  at  any  one  time ;  but  we  give  to  them  &n  annual  manuring  upon  the 
surface,  or  a  compost  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  lightly  spaded  in.     On  a  small  scale,     i 
the  dwarf  pear  can  be  grown  well  upon  any  soil  or  in  any  locality;  because  if  too  sandy  it  can    ■ 
be  mixed  with  loam  or  clay,  snd  if  too  clayey  the  addition  of  sand  will  remedy  the  defect ;  hut    ' 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  cultivation  of  pear>trces  upon  a  large  scale  for  profit,  where  these 
amendments  can  not  easily  be  made  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  I  would  by  no  means  advise  the 
dwarf,  or  any  other  tree,  to  be  planted  upon  a  dry,  light,  gravelly,  poor  sull.    As  to  dry,  the  aoil 
must  be  dry  any  way— lAat  is  a  requisite  never  to  be  omitted-~but  most  be  a  dry,  sabstKitial    ' 
loam,  like  what  our  farmers  here  call  their  best  wheat  soils.  ' 

It  is  difficult  to  classify  soils ;   there  are  so  many  grades,  and  such  imperceptible  difierence^ 
which  yet  affect  growth ;  but  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  cultivators  of  our  various  fruits,  have    i 
overcome  what  would  generally  have  been  called  impossibilities.    Still,  if  any  farmer  have  light,    } 
blowing  sand  upon  one  part  of  his  premises,  or  wet,  springy  soil  upon  another,  I  would  not    , 
plant  any  sort  of  pear-trees  upon  either  of  those  soils. 

As  to  which  varieties  of  pear  succeed  best  as  dwarfs,  much  depends  upon  the  selection  of 
varieties.  Every  year  confirms  the  opinion  that  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  is  one  of  the  very  best 
sorts  upon  the  quince.  So,  also,  is  Duchesse  d'Angoulemo.  The^e  two  in  particular  will  take 
the  lead  of  all  others.  They  bear  good  crops  of  fruit  every  year.  They  are  long-lived,  and  grow  < 
thriftily,  and  are  sure  to  bring  in  profit  to  the  good  cultivator.  For  permanent  orchards,  a 
society  like  this  must  always  recommend  such  varieties  as  we  know  live  to  a  good  age  and  are 
profitable  in  good  soils.     If  I  were  to  add,  I  would  say,  Beurro  Diel  and  Beurre  d*Anjou. 

H.  N.  L.\NawouTHY,  of  Monroe  County,  could  speak  from  oxperience  as  to  the  Looias 

Bonne,  Bartlett,  &c.,  upon  a  light  sandy  soil,  among  peachtrees.     Had  found  that  sach  land 

was  too  light,  and  that  the  trees  did  not  grow  well  the  first  year ;  but  that  this  year  they  grew 

well,  some  making  a  growth  of  over  two  feet,  and  perfected  large,  fine  fruit,  and  a  good  crop  of 

it  too. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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HABLAM  BB0THER8, 429  Broadway,  Hew  Yort. 

The  Price  of  the  .hove  InstHmienttolt^-can  be  ibrwardedtoaU  parts  of 

.^ •- 

8 


PRIOS     LIST 
or 

I'  SHAL£B'S 

PATENT 

FLOOR  SKATES, 

BOLD  BT 

O.  IS.  VAZft,  a«aeral  Afest, 

44«  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

No.  L«Bftb.  P«r  PalK. 

4f  10|' inehMlronSol«i,4Bo11en,     •       •     $8  00 


PirPilr. 

$1  M 
-     %U 

.     St5 


Ho.  T-^r**g*^» 

t    T    InehM  Iron  8o1«i,  t  BoOm, 
ft*       «       a       «     4     •• 
t    8{        «       «       «     4     « 
4   H       -      -       *•    *     * 

V.B.-ALIBBXAL  DIBOOimT  WILL  BS  XADB  TO  WHOLIBALB  DSALEB8, 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  USE. 


Tbo  Sluto  shoold  alwajt  bo>i  long  as  the  foot    In  porftinnlnc,  tho  Bkito  should  U  kept  as  lerel  s^poirt- 
hlii    And  in  the  sot  of  propeOinc^  foard  sfslnst  pattiof  the  whole  stress  apon  the  ftmrsrd  toe.  [Star. 


milt  mH  Mi(,xVlmti  MUtt  Mmtlt%, 


A  IBV  doors  Best  of  BhMdway. 


inR03i«£   $©  TO  $100. 

TABLE  TOPS,  SHELVES,  frc 

BILLIARD   BEDS,    BLACK-BOARDS,  TILE,   SLATL 

Smks,  Wash  Tabs,  Bath  Tabs,  Roofing  Slate,  and 
Slate  Slaba. 

Call  or  send  for  Card  of  Derigna  with  Prices. 

U-  L.  HITOHOOOK,  260  Canal  Street, 


raw  YOBK. 


IMPOBTANT  TO  FBUIT-GBOWERS. 


»t   ,mmm    <# 


F  TILLER'S 


PATENT 


IMPROVED  LIQUID  BRiSIONE  COMPOUND. 

la  a  rare  and  warra&ted  destroyer  of  the  Cixrcalio,  Canker  'Worm,  Ghnib  Warn,  and 
Borer. 

MANUPACtURED  AND  FOR  SALE  BY 

JOSEPH  0«  rULLLEB,  Ko.  24  Hamilton  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY, 


A  Man  eoibpetent  to  take  chwge  of  the  Qtoenhoaie  and  Onuunentid  Department^in  and.  oat 
of  doors,  fill  oxders,  etc. 

None  but  a  sober  and  indastriois  man  ntfed  apply  ;^to  sndi  liberal  wages  and  constant 
employment  will  be  given.    Beferenoea  required. 

.   A.  FAHNBSTOCK  &  SONS, 
'^<>^"»^-  Tolfido,  Ohio,  Aug.  U,l%m. 

SIDNEY  &  ADAMS, 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENERS  AIJD  RTJML  AROHTEEOTS, 

520  WALNUT  STREET,  FHILADELFHIA. 

Plans  made  for  Conntrjr  Seats,  Cemeteiiest  Ac,  aad  work  exe- 
cuted b7  contract  it  desired. 

"guan^! 


Wb  would  call  the  attention  of  Gaano  Dealers,  Planters,  and  Farmers,  to  the  article  whicb 
we  bare  on  hand,  and  for  sale  at 

40  FEE  CEHT.  LESS  THAU  FESWIAN  GT7AK0, 

which  we  claim  to  be  superior  to  any  Guano  or  fertilizer  ever  imported  or  nanofiftotured  iQ 
this  country. 

ThiB  Onano  1b  Imported  by  WM.  H.  WEBB,  of  New  Tork, 

FSOM 
BABIER'S  AND  JARVIS'  XBXiANDS,  IN   THB  BOUTH  FACZFZC  OCBAN. 

Sold  genuine  and  pure  as  import^  by  the  Cargo,  or  at  retail,  by 

JOHN  B.  SARDY,  Gheneral  Agent, 

If ••  08  8*«tk  Street,  c«r«  •€  Wall  St.,  New  York* 

It  has  been  satisfactorily  tested  by  many  of  our  prominent  I^rmers»  and  apalised  by  the 
most  eminent  and  popular  Agricultural  qhemists,  and  found  to  contain  (as  will  be  seen  by 
our  circular)  a  large  per  centsge  of 

BONE  PEOSFHATB  OP  IIHE  AHD  PHDSPHOEIC  ACnH 

and  other  animal  organic  matter,  yielding  ammonia  suffident  to  produce  immediate  abundant 
crops,  besides  substaottally  enriching  the  soil.  It  can  be  freely  nsed  without  danger  of  burn- 
ing the  seed  or  plant  by  coming  In.oontact  with  it,  as  is  the  case  with  some  other  fertilizers.; 
retaining  a  great  degree  of  moisture,  it  oaoses  the  plants  to  grow  in  a.  healthy  oonclitioB|. 
and,  as  experience  bas  proved, 

FREE    OF    INSECTS. 

For  ordiers  in  any  quantity,  (which  will  be  promptly  attended  to^)  or  pamphlets  oontainJiif^ 
full  particulars  of  analyses  and  tests  of  Farmers,  apply  as  above. 


HITOHIN"G»«'   FA.TB3NT    BOILERS, 

AND  IMraOVED 


HOT   WATBR   APPARATUS, 

FOB  WARMING  AND  VENTTLATINO 

Public  BTuldings,  Dwellings,  Sto: 
SCHOOLS, 


CONSERVATORIES, 

tlIlAPEK[>:8^ 

POBCING-PITSj 

ETC.,  ETC. 


m  illiMtnite  tiie  gtn^ral  appyrano^of  theBoflani.  Tl 
Durable,  and  are  uneqnauad  for  ISfflcient  Heating 
Idf  AotioD,  and  Bai^'  ManagVDMnt 


ano^oftfaeBoUera.  Thej  we  BirafiB,  Coo- 
" .       —       Qg  ftjwer.Boonomyto 


ne  OQts  innstrate  tJHe 
paot,  and 
I\iel»  Steadf 

They  can  b«  safely  left  without  attention  10  or  12  houra,  during  the  coldest  westber.iwl 
do  not  require  Bcraplog  and  deMiing  jto  make  them  eifcothre,  there  being  no  dova  dnns  or 
narrow  paasagee  to  choke  up.  . 

Fig  I.  represents  the  Inqxroved  Ck>nioal  BoQer,  so  favorably  known.  It  has  stood  toe 
teei  of  time  and  oompetilion,  and  proved  to  be  the  most  reliable  Boiler  in  um. 

Fig.  2.  represents  the  Conibiiiatioii  Conical  and  Flue  Bofler.  It  combines  all  w  »' 
vantages  of  the  conical  fire  chamber  and  inside  cone,  with  nearly  double  the  amount  oi^^ 
ingsurlaoe.  The  ^me  and  heated  gases  eseapinff  from  the  fire  chamber,  pas?  throngb  tue 
water  jacketed  flue,  which  is  carried  round  the  boiler,  and  the  beat  that  would  otherwife  pa» 
np  thtf  ohimnej  is  abeorbed  aad  irananittod  to  ibe  water,  making  this  the  most  economic&i 
Boiler  e?er  offered  to  the  publie.  RKFKKKNCFS- 
ISJULO  BvoufiAii,  Flpflst,  Ko,  9  W.  17t]|  «t,  N.  Y. 


MAtU     __   .  . 

A.  BaxDOiMAir,  Florist.  878  BroAdwar,  N.  T. 
FAasoHS  A  Co ,  Fla8h4DS,  N.  Y. 
ELLWAHOsa  A  Babrt,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
a  W.  Okant,  lonaJlttnerT,  Peekaklll,  N.  T. 
T.  C.  MAxwBuJa  Baos.,  Qmtrk,  H.  Y. 
JoHV  Ellu,  Fox  Meadow,  Hart*8  ( omer,  K.  Y, 


J.T. 


J.  Bbowv,  Esq.,  HamUtoa,  O.  W.  ^ 

Taos,  B.  Haamirr,  Esq.,  8t  dthtrine's,  C  w. 
E.  O.  Spauldino,  Esq.,  Baflklo,  N.  Y. 
E.  Coawxiio,  Em).,  Altiny,  N.  Y. 
E.  P.PaaxTica,  Esq.,  Albany,  N.  >'. 
Joux  BAao,  liq.,  Barrytown,  V.  T. 
W.  Kkllt,  E*i.,  Rhlnebeok,  N.  Y.        ^  ^ 
jr.  O.  Baif  KKTT,  Esq.,  Fbrt  Wuhlngton,  N.  Y. 
J.  T.  Sotrma,  Em^  Astoria,  N.  Y. 
C  OioManz,  Esq..  Statea  labnd,  V.  Y. 
J.  BiSBor,  Esq.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
T.  C.  DuaAKT,  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
O.  BsirMvrr,  Esq.,  s.  FramUifbaiD,  tfMa 
J.  B.  HoSBT,  Emj.,  New  YorL 
Band  for  a  ]>etcriptlTS  Circular  wttb  extended  list  of  reference  to  tbote  harlng  the  Heaters  la  ose. 


Laws  Buawovni  *  Co.,  Naaierrille,  III 

.  BAaavR,  OastlatoB  Norieriea  naton  IiUad. 


A  O.  HowAJW,  Florist,  Utica,  N.  Y 
B.  IL  Maox,  Esq.,  Newbarsh,  N.  Y. 
D.  Banrcxauiarr,  Esq.,  Fisbklll,  N.  Y. 
A  P.  CuMiNGS,  Esq.,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 
jAxas  FLBMnia,  Florist,  Toronto,  C.  W. 


^l 


HITCHHrOS  &  CO.,  ns  centre  Street,  N.  T.. 

Apr.  19t  (FMr  Dmis  IV*rth  "f  C«««i  «•> 

A.  K.  HiroBSM,  Can.  F.  Hnonniga,  Tiof .  B-  KiM-^ 


'tJ 


GASUG-HT  JN.  EVERT  DWELI^O-! 

Connby,  City,  Tbwn,  or  Village. 


AN  ENTiREIiT  NEW  INVENTION. 


COON'S  PATENT 
PbRTABLE    GAS    GJENEKATOR. 

Office  and  I.aboratory  (with  an  Apparatus  In  Operation) 

No.  30.  BROADWAY,  NEW.  YORK. 

It  is  cooeidered  one  of  the  moit  importarU  inveniiona  of  the  praaU  century,  the  result  of  tkrte 
consecutive  yean  of  mental  and  physical  labor  and  expense,  and  four  dislinei  Letters  Patent;  all 
to  prod  ace  a 

UNIVERSAL  GAS  APPARATUS, 

to  make  gas  everywhere,  and  from  every  combustible  material— gas  for  light-^gas  for  heat 
— gas  for  fuel,  made  from  matter  found  everywhere,  from  the  Torrid  to  the  Frigid  zone. 

Ifo  '*  ehemieate^'^  no  ttcrtt  eompounde  nor  ezpenalve  articles  of  commeree;  Imt  from  nuttorUls  ftmnd  in  ev- 
ery teaily  In  Ui«  open  ooontty,  turn,  plsDtatloii,  city,  yiUege,  or  town. 

An  appuntns  which  c«n  he  used  everywhere.  In  doore  or  out  of  doors,  In  a  eeller,  genet,  or  on  a  roof^  and 
operetea  In  every  degree  of  tempenture  aom  SO  degreea  helow  to  100  degrees  above  sero,  Fahr. 

An  apparatoB  that  can  he  operated  by  any  person  of  common  sense,  and  adaoted  for .  the  use  of  Farm 
Boueety  Mansions,  Churchee,  stores,  FactorleA.  dtate  Capitols  and  Prldons,  Court  Houses,  Colleges,  Academies, 
Bailroad  D6p6ts,  Ac ;  in  fact  in  every  and  all  buildings  where  lUuraioatlon  is  required,  in  country  or  city. 
Also  all  classes  of  Steamers,  sblpe,  aloops,  barges,  canal  boats,  Ac.,  Ac.  .  All,  both  rich  and  pour,  in  the  open 
country,  village,  or  city,  on  land  Ot  water,  oan  now  eajoy  the  inestlnnble'  Itucuxy  of  illukninaUng  gaSw 

The  whole  object  and  aim  was  to  overcome  the  many  objections  existing  to  the  intrbducUon  of  gas  generating 
■pperatM  into  private  houaes  and  pabDc  bolldiogp,  and  by  wUeh  It  has  been  most  satiafketoilUy  attained,  and 
the  following  results  have  been  pcudnced : 

1st  A  cheap  and  simple  apparatus  for  generating  gas. 

Sd.  It  is  universal  in  its  appllcaUon,  adapted  to  all  dsases  of  buBdlngs  where  light  Is  required. 

Srd.  It  is  universal  in  its  operatiop,  by  which  cas  Is  generated  from  all  classes  of  combustible  matexlali 
Animal,  vegetableor,  mlaeralt  whether  in  aoUda,  fluoH  or  eeml-iliilds,  which  are  Ibund  In  every  civilised  portion 
of  tlie  globe. 

4th.  It  Is  safe  against  Hre  by  explosion  or  otherwise,  aflSBCflng  Insurance  no  more  than  a  common  Cbot  Stooe, 

Stlu  It  can  be  managed  and  operated  by  any  person  of  ordinary  intellect 

Sth.  It  la  dnrabla,  and  no  eomplex  machlneiy  to  get  out  of  order. 

Ttb.  It  emite  no  unhealthy  or  offensive  odor,  whatever  may  be  the  material  employed,  or  however  offensive  its 
odor  before  going  Into  the  retort 

8th.  The  apparatus  is  more  then  one  half  cheaper  than  any  other  gas  apparatus,  aeoofding  to  the  same  capacity, 
now  known. 

9th.  A  pure  brilliant  Illuminating  gas  is  generated  by  this  apparatua,  one  half  to  two  thirds  cheaper  than  any 
other  gas  whatever,  producing  a  more  beautiful  illnmlnsHan  than  any  other  known  prooese  in  the  world. 

10th.  It  can  be  operated  and  the  gas  used  at  the  same  time,  whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  temperatore. 

11th.  It  ia  in  its  arrangement  so  oonatmcted  thst  it  admits  being  made  of  every  sise  and  capaci^,  ganeratlfg 
from  85  to  indefinite  thousanda  of  cubic  feet  per  hour. 

ISth.  It  is  alforded  at  various  prices,  from  SlOO  or  upwards,  scoording  to  size  snd  eapaelty.  It  is,  therefbre; 
considered  by  all  the  scientific  men,  as  well  all  others  who  wltneesits  operatioo.  to  be  the  Seat  and  only  true 
operating  gas  generating  apparatus  now  known,  and  more  voluntary  encomiums  have  been  bestowed  upon  this 
invention  than  upon  any  other  of  the  kind  in  existence  (see  pamphlet  and  wood  out;. 


Tork  and  the  remainder  Of  the  stz  New  Sif^and  States  are  also  disposed  eC  The  remaiuing  States  are  not  yet 
sold.  No  territorial  rights  will  be  sold  less  than  one  State.  A  foXL  set  of  patterns  are  ftmbhed  to  those  purchasing 
state  rights^  and  a  pamphlet  containing  directions  to  put  up  and  operate  the  apparatus  is  also  presented  gntls. 

All  or«ler8  received  at  this  office  for  Apparatus  of  any  size  and  capacity,  for  delivery  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States  or  foreign  countries,  wil.  be  promptly  answered. 

For  farther  information  address  M.  P.  COONS  &   SONS,  No.  30  BROADWAY.  NEW 
YORK,  or. 


SIXSSSS..  BUTLEB,  HOSFOBD  &  CO., 


.aENBBAI.  AND  CORRBSPONDINO  ACBIVVS. 

M.  F.  COONS,  Patentee. 


; 

OH  BULBOUS  BOOTS. 

^ 

B.    K.    BLISS, 

Seedsman  and  Florist,  Springfield,  Mass^    # 

Would  rMpectfoUj  aonoonoe  the  arrind  of  Annual  Importation  of  the  aboTe,  which  hara 
been  selected  with  great  care  from  several  of  the  leading  establtobments  in  Holland,  mad 
can  be  confidently  recommended  to  those  interested  in  their  cnltnre. 
The  collection  oomprises  all  the  most  desirable  rarieties  of 

HTACINTHS,  Double  and  Singla  J0NQUID3,  Doyble  and  Single. 

TULIPS,  Double  and  Single,  Early  and  Late.  JAPAN  LILIES. 

CROCUS,  all  of  the  old,  and  many  new  ▼ariettei.  BANUNCULUS. 

CROWN  MPERIALS.  ANEMONES. 

POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS.  ABX7M. 

DOUBLE   ROliAN   AND   PAPER   WHITE  SNOWDROPS. 

NARCISSUS.  IRIS. 

TRITONIAS.  ORAFB  AND  MUIGK  HT ACIKIHB,  els. 

A  deecriptire  priced  Catalogne  of  which,  with  AiU  directions  for  onltare,  wfU  be  forwarded 
to  all  applicants  on  receipt  of  a  threoK^ent  postage  stamp. 

Collections  of  Bulbous  Roota 

For  the  couTenience  of  those  who  desire  a  fine  oolleotion,  bat  are  nnaoqaalntod  with  the 
Tarieties,  he  has  put  them  up  in  collections,  as  follows^  with  full  directions  for  colture,  and 
carefully  packed  for  transportation  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

COLLBCnOH  Ho.  L-PSICE  SIO-COBTAINS 

aO  DOUBLE  AND  SINGLE  HYACINTHS  (all  named  flowen),  saitable  for  cnltnre  in 

Glasses  or  Pots. 
20  DOUBLE  AND  SINGLE  HTACINTHS  (all  named  flowers),  fcrr  the  Open  Border. 
20  EARLY  DOUBLE  AND  SINGLE  TULIPS,  for  Pot  Culture  or  the  Open  Border. 
20  LATE  TULIPS,  for  the  Open  Border. 

6  POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS,  for  Pot  Culture  or  Border. 

6  DOUBLE  ROMAN    do  very  fragrant. 

2  CROWN  IMPERIALS. 

12  DOUBLE  JONQUILS. 

100  CROCUS,  finest  mixed. 

2  DIELYTRA  SPECTABILIS,  large  roots. 

4  P^SONIES,  all  distinct  rarieties. 

CaiiLECTKnr  Vo.  2.— PEICE  $5-€0]|TAin9 

ONE  HALF  OF  EACH  of  the  above  Tarieties,  with  the  exception  of  the  Baeonfes. 

All  orders  from  unknown  correspondents  must  be  accompanied  with  the  Cash,  or  a  aatia- 
iactory  reference.    Address 

B.  K  BLISS, 
,  Oct.  Sot,  Springfield,  Mass. 


I SFLEHDUI  DUTCH  FLOWEUHtt  MIM. 

i\  ^ 


BASlfES  &  WASHBTJBNi  Seedsmen  &  Florists^ 

HARBISON  SQUARE,  (near  BoBton)  Dorchester,  Mass., 

Beg  to  ioform  the  pablic,  that  thetr  D«eoriptive  and  Price  Catalogue  of  Bnlbe,  for  fidl  of 
1860,  ia  now  leadj,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  all  applicants  incloeing  a  three  cent  stamp. 

AddTM.  BABNES  &  WASHBTJBir, 

Aug.  4t  HARBI80IV  S4|r ABB,  SIam. 

GENUINE  CHERRY  CURRANTS. 

A  large  Tariet7  of  the  best  HABDT  GBAFE8,  and  all  the  best  Tarieties  of  KXCmC 
&BAFBB,  for  fraltlDg  in  Pott,  and  for  Orapeiies. 

B.  linsley, 

BtpkitiiDM.  WJS8T  MERTDEN,  CONN. 

GRAPE-VINES,  PEAR-TREES, 

AND 

Fruits  of  all  Kinds/ especially  Small  Ftnits. 

ALSO, 

ORNAMENTAL  TBEiSS  and  SHRUBS,  BOSES  and  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  particularlj 
PINK&aod  QARNATIONS,  of*  which  the  aasortmeat  is  ooriTalled. 

I  woald  inTlte  particular  altentioa  to  the  Bartlett  Strawberry^  Brlnokle's  Orange 
Raspberry,  and  Kewmao'a  Thomlesa  Blackbexry,  as  uneurpaBsed  for  Garden  yarieties. 

The  stock  of  hardy  vines  is  the  best  ever  offered,  and  grown'  in  open  air,  or  propagated 
under  glass,  as  may  be  preferred,  at  very  low  rates  at  retail,  and  on  very  liberal  terms  to 
Agents,  Dealers,  and  Clubs. 

FOREIGN  VINES  for  the  Vinery,  one  and  two  years  old,  all  of  the  leading  varieUes. 

For  Oatalogue  send  Stamp.  For  C.  W.  Grant's  Catalogue  of  Vioies,  lor  which  I  am 
Agent,  send  two  three-oeni  Stamps. 

Wholesale  List  sent  to  appHcanta, 

Address, 

ANDREW  S.  FULLEB, 


1 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 


de*ciipUTt  CKUiogues  to  May 
DauMTout  pMioktm  and  fteamcrs  pljlof  between  Bottom  m  K«w  T«d^a]i4  Um  ;;<mtb«ni  anbainL 


EVCRaRESNB.  ^  ^^^ 

D«s«  lOO. 

AfborTlte,  Amnlecn,    IStoTgla^     $  0  75  $  4  00 

<*       **       CLlneM,         \-2  to  lb  Id.,         2  00  10  00 

•••••*                 ato   tlL,          8  00  16  00 

"       -       WbcrUn,            Urge,            19  00  — 

••       "       Nepal,                 do.,             1«  00  — 

Norwar  6proc«.  10  to  12  in.,  very  fine,      1  00  6  00 

*•        iytoi6te^       *            2  00  « 00 

•*            « ft,                                     2  60  IZ  CO 

"            ••            « ft ,                                    «  05  18  00 

••        4  It,  soojauo 

**  •*  5to6ft.,  6008&00 

Hemloek  >pnice,     lb  to  M  In.,                  2  60  — 

»          **              6  to  7  ft,  yarr  Una,  9  00  — 

—    -                       8  00  — 

1  V5  T  00 

2  00  16  00 
8  60  ;5  (X) 
2  60  16  (K> 
8  60  26  00 

76  4  00 

1  75  10  00 

1  S6  7  o<) 

2  60  16  00 

15  00 


Blaek  Spnioa, 
Bcotcb  Pfna, 


Balaam  Flra, 


8  ft ,  Una, 
1ft, 

2  Co  3  ft, 
8  to  4  ft, 
8to81t, 
8  to  4  ft, 
European  SlWer  Fir,  6  to  9  In., 

I2to  I81n.,flaa, 


Wblto  Pine, 

Crrptomerla, 
RecfCVdar, 
Pinos  C««nbra, 
Irtah  7ew, 


8  ft, 
atroag. 
Ij  to  IH  in., 
4  ft.,  extra, 
Mabonla  AqaifoUa,  very  etroag, 
**  **  aoedlinga, 

**  **  line  torta, 

Box,  eoininoii, 

**  aoTafal  lortai 


12  to  '.'4  in., 

to  4  ft, 

2to4  ft,  strong,  IS  to  9  oo 

8  60 

6  00 

800 

18  00 


DEOIDUOUa 


Aoaeia,  8-thonMd, 

u  u 

AAl,  Xoropaaa, 


2to  8ft, 
8  to  4ft, 
4to  &ft, 
6to  6ft» 
'  ••  8 to  8ft, 

'  *  8  to  lift, 

•  •*    bkek,  6to  8ft, 
'     White, fHnmd,  Aim,    2 to  8ft, 

»♦         ^  8to  6fl, 

•  •♦  »•  6to  7ft, 
'  Eoropaan  Ifoimtalii,      2  to  8  ft^ 

C~     u  8to  4ft; 

'  •*  "  4 to   «ft, 

•         M  oak-leavad, 

'  ••  "  dwarf, 

aaryiee  tree, 
6  to  7  ft, 
2ft, 
8  ft, 

8  to  4  ft, 
4  to   Oft, 
8ft,fio«, 
19  to  16  ft, 
8  to  4ft, 
4  to   6ft, 
4 to  Oft, 
6  to   9ft, 
Xliii,Bootcb,Enc^aBdAm.,tto  8  ft, 
••       *♦  *•  ••8to4ft, 

••       "  "  "     4to  6ft, 

"       «  ••  "     Oto  Oft, 

«       »  **  »*     6to  8fl, 

«       »•  *•  «•     8  to  10  ft., 

Gberry,  Weeping,  strong, 
*•         Bird,        prottj,      6 to   8ft, 
«        PerAimed,  6  to  6ft, 

•*        Maziard,  8  to  10  ft, 

Cbeatnul,  Spaniili,  19  to  IS  la., 

Ota  8ft, 


Alder,  European, 
Beech,     '' 

M  M 

«  ••  purple, 

**       Ataerlean, 
Bireh,  Scotch  Weepings 

'     •   U  M  U 

Cypress,  American, 

U  M 

GaUlpa, 


Larab,  Bcoteb, 


Labnmtim,  Scotdi, 
Linden,  European, 


I 

,  HvrtboiB,  EngUib  Whita,  12  to  IS  la., 
I        **  Ana  aorta, 

;        ••  "  •        4to  6IU 

itoHft, 
Ifto   -^ft, 
«to  8ft, 
8to  4ft, 
4to   6ft, 
«to  8ft, 
9to  8ft, 
1ft, 

9  to  8ft, 

Maple.  Norway,  Aab-leayed, 

Bcotcb  and  Sflyar,  8to  Ift. 

"  6 to  8ft, 

m  *t  H  gtoK^ft, 

**8trimdcrMooaewood,4to  8lt, 

Oak,  KngHsb  or  RoyiO,  8 to  Oft, 

-      ^  »»  6to  8ft, 

8to  8ft, 

8  to  10ft, 

8to  8ft, 

8  to  10  ft, 

2to   8ft, 

Oto  7ft, 

6  to  10  ft, 

10  ft, 

10  ft, 


a  00 

00 
900 

80 
310 


75 

190 

1  fiO 

2  00 
200 
80a 
2  00 

1  60 

2  00 
9  00 

1  00 
100 

2  00 
6  00 
4  00 
400 
2  0> 

TO 

1  90 
000 

2  00 
000 
8  00 
2  00 

8  <K) 
900 
2  00 

75 

87 

1  00 

1  00 

9  60 
6  00 

12  00 
1  60 
1  00 
1  68 
195 
4.00. 


12  00 
9  60 

16  00 
8  00 

15  00 


400 

700 

8  00 

12  00 

18  00 

98  00 

12  00 

8  00 

12  00 

16  00 

0  00 

8  00 

12  eo 


10  00 
400 

7  00 


«  4^ 
S  00 
1  M 
1  C« 
75 
tt  SO 
9  75 

8  2B 
4  00 
1  50 

1  00 

2  00 

«  QO 

9  60 

4  OO 
8  oo 

1  50 

2  00 

5  00 
4  00 

10  00 

8  00 
1  50 

0  00 

6  00 

9  00 

1  80 
9  00 
400 
1  50 
4  80 
%  00 


FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 

Altbeaa,  double  aorta, 

"       aingle    ** 
Berbeny,  puple, 
Celycaothuai  fine  sorts, 
(otoneaatar,  aeveial  aMt% 
Colutea, 
Deutiiascabra,  1  jear, 

••       »♦  itivng, 

*•     giadHa, 

**     orenata, 

**     undnlato  and  otbara, 
Elder,  gold  striped,       fine, 

♦•     cut-leayed,  •• 

Fanrtbla,  ytitdlaaloi*,  ataang, 

^  **  I  year, 

Heitaeaooa,  Pbkntea,  ObiyaasfhamiUBa, 

^^'^^^^^.^tSiiat'*^ 


«•   P^unfldil,fta^ 

Poplua,  sorts, 

9ophors,  Japan, 

Tulip  Tree, 

Tupelo  Tree  (Nyasa), 

Willow  ComeweU, 
«•     Purpl^ 

**     Napoleon  If eeptac,  6  to  7  ft, 
u  u  m'      10tol2lt, 

**     Boaemarj,  9  to  8ft., 

Wahiuts.  English,  6  ft, 

yirg1llaL«tea,2ji 


Honejrsncklea, 

Hlppopba,  rhamnoidea,  fine, 

JudaaTree,  4  to  Oft, 

12  00    Indigo  Bbrub, 

40  00    Kobt>nteTla,  •t>0B8» 

6  >  (K)   ( hinese  Quince,  fine, 

15  00   Japan  Pear,  aorta, 
90  00   Nettle  Tree  (Celtia,)    strong, 
1-i  00  LMae,  sorta. 

16  ou  I  Osage  Oraag%  8  to  4  ft. 
4  00,gyringa,   -  many  fine  Wada, 

Paria  splcata, 
Priylt,  white  Mrfod, 

**       evergreen  sorts, 
Ptolea  (He^Tkwa),  • 


000 
6  00 
8  00 
18  00 
40  00 


690 
600 
6  00 

800 


■.  !ir.  ITATAOIV,  OLD  COLONY  NURSEBIE8,  PLYMOUTH,  MASS.,  oflbra  feraalatlic-rollawiii?  j  ^ 
TSEE9  for  Fall  I  lantlnir,  readj  for  delivery  on  the  iOth  of  October.  Carrlaire  paid  to  Borton  and  New  Tork.  *  i  ' 
I'rlced  descriptive  Cfttalogues  to  any  address.    Soutbem  ordera  can  be  forwarded  at  very  low  ntcfl^  hy  the     f 


•  9S0 

SO  CO 
1$  00 
0  00 
lu  00 
If  fO 
8  J  «»J 

as  (M» 

S  00 
«  06 

15  00 

12  08 

16  <M 
SO  00 
to  00 

8  ao 

15  re 

16  Oo 
85  00 

18  00 
10  00 

40  00 
V2  00 
10  00 
1*2  00 
S5  OO 
10  00 
88  00 
10  Oo 


Boaaa,. 


perpetual, 
dtmbing  « 
King  of  the  Prairie, 


4  to  Oft, 
5to7ft., 


Htmbing  and  pratrla, 


Sptrea,      aorta, 
^nowberry,  red  banlad. 


88  864  Soarlot  Dogwood,      atrong, 


10 


(Oontimed  on  mxi  pope 


FRUIT    AND    ORNAMENTAL    TREE8. 


6eaAet  Dogwood; 
Wlilte  Dogwood, 
Smoke  Tree, 
tnowlMOl, 
Strswbeny  Tree, 
Tanviz.         line. 
White  Frinfe  Tree, 


lyeer, 
stronc, 
2  to  8ft, 

5  to  8  ft., 

6  ft., 


'$   Qi 

SCO 
8M 
900 
800 
960 
960 


too. 

$.3  00 
19  00 
90  0» 
19  00 
90  00 
16  00 
16  00 


CLIMBING  SHRUBS. 

Amerlean  Itt  (Ampelopels),  2  00 

Sllglk^b     ^     (Ev«xsre«n),  8  00 

BfptoaU,  Bedleill^  9  W 

ClematU,  manj  fine  sorts,  2  00 

HoneyBackles,  montblr  and  others,  9  00 
^           splendlde,  new  and  fine,     9  00 

Koonaeed  (menlspennam),  9  00 

Periploea,  Ylrsfnian  Hlk,  9^  00 

Banning  Beset,  9  60 

OrapeSttefpmnt  sorts,  2  60 

YincaTPoriwinkle,  white,  2  00 

•  «*  bhie,  9  00 

••  "        donMe,  8  00 

Yfavinia  Creeper,  or  Amerioan  Itt,  9  00 

WlstsrU,  Chinese,  8  00 


ioo. 

19  00 
80  00 
19  00 
19  00 
19  00 
12  00 
19  00 
16  00 
18  00 

18  00 

19  00 
19  00 

iroo 

90  00 


WUdPes^, 

Weigeh^  amablUs, 

^      rosea,         strong, 
**  "    8yean,flne, 

Jfanr  fine  Shrubs,       1  jsar, 

Wtted,  per  1000^  880  00 


FRUIT-TREES,  ETC. 

Dob.    ioo. 

Dwsrf  Pears,  9  years  budded,  8  to  6  ft.,  on 
▲ngevs  OBinee,     .        ,  •        r       8,p0     9aj00 

▲WMsiidai^  Penis,  Applss,  lAsRlsa^  P^mIms,  etc 
Orange  Quince,  116  per  IOOl  Best  EncUsh  Gooseberries, 
1  6apetf  dbx.  LlnxMBUS  and  Mvatt's  Ylctoria  Bhubarb, 
9  6Qper  doc,  16  00  per  100.  Downer's  Prolific  Straw- 
berry, 8  00  per  dos. ;  EUia  SeedUng^e  best  new  £ng- 
ttsh,  and  La  Bellcieuse,  the  best  new  Frendk  Strawberry, 
9  00 ptrioo.    Oheny,  Yereaaislse,  FertUe  of  PaUnan, 

Fertile  of  Angsit,  W •     - 

Caucase.  and  ten  other  large  Currant^  9  QO  per  dos., 
19  per  100.  ConoOrdf  Catawbk  Clinton,  Perklhs^  laabella, 
and  other  Gnqtes,  1  60  to4  OO  per  dec 


K  White  Goodouln,  Macrocarpa,  Dn 
other  large  Currants  9  00  per  doc. 


I  have  made  arrangements  fbr  a  full  supply  of  Pear  Seeds,  and  am  now  contracting  fbr  early  winter  deliyery 
of  small  or  large  quantities,  at  lowest  rates.  Pear  Seedl&gs  of  vigorous  growth,  at  8l6per  tooo.  Angers  Qoinee, 
tl6:  Mahalebs,815;  900,000  prime  Apple  Seedlings,  $5  per  1000,840  pet  10«000.  Ylhrtlia  Lotea,  one  of  our 
handsomest  American  Trees,  810  per  100,  9  years.    (Mrr{aQ4paid  to  BoUon  and  S0m  lort. 


[Sept,  6tl 


FRUIT    TREES,    SHADE    TREES, 
Eyergreens,  SmaJI  Fruits,  Vxaes, 

Suitable  for 

OBOHABDS, 
GARDENS, 

lawns'  . 

OBMETERIES, 
GBOVES, 

AVENUES, 
PARKS,  - 

BTREETS,  '&c. 

▲t  letail  or  wholesale.  , 

^BV>  Warranted  vigoroos  and  bealtiiy,  vith  mipbudr,  ^K)I*<  ■ 
^tf*  Stock  for  Konerymen,  Dealers,  and  LaoVlflcape  Gardeners. 
^BV>  Send  for  a  Catalogne.  '    ■■■■'-  ■'■ 


BeptStlmMi 


New  Smnmf* 


il 


ft  PATENT  MICA  AND  FIBBOUS 

l[  Cement    Roofing 

This  CeMnted  Botfag  Bteterial  ku  skOMl  the  Best  of  all  Tests— 

•     TIMEI 

Adapted  to  eyerj  voxieij  of  Roof,  K^w  or  Old«  STfiSP  or  FLAT,  and  is  tmeqnalled  for 
Dunbility,  Boaaty,  or  GheapoeM,  by  any  Composition  in  use.  Tbe  Mica  being  a  noo-condne- 
tor  of  heat,  no  roof  Is  so  Cool  in  Shimmer;  nor  so  Warm  in  Winter.  The  nodersisDed  are 
prepared  to  execute  Promptly  and  Thoroughly  all  orders  forpntting  on  New  Roofa,  or  repair- 
hig  Old  Leaky  Tin,  MetAi,  or  Shingle  Boo£s.  Warranted  Waterproof,  and  will  protect  Tin 
or  Iron  many  years  from  mstinff. 

Cement  for  sale  by  the  Barrel,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country,  with  printed  instrac- 
tions  for  use,  and  is  sold  to  Agents,  Builden,  and  Dealers  at  a  price  that  will  afford  them  a 
LABQE  PROFIT,  and  yet  foralsh  to  the  CoMumer  a  rery  cheap  roof  compared  with  tin, 
slate,  Angles,  or  other  rooAng  msteriaL  Also,  for  sale,  State  and  County  Righta,  for  a  per- 
ion  of  the  United  States.  

DITTO,  POBTEB  &  CO., 

{SucceMori  to  JOSEPH  DITTO  d  CO.,) 

July,  ft  n:  M7  BROA9WAT,  Car.  WI«T01f  STU,  IV.  Y* 

AMERICAN  GUANO. 

TO    FARMERS    AJVD    DEALERS    IN    GUAJVO. 


This  Guano  from  Jarris  Island,  in  the  Pacific  Ooean^  containing  80  per  cent  of  Phosphates, 
and  Sulphates  of  Lime,  and  tbe  most  yaluable  fertiliser  knoi^,  fs  offetedfor  sale  in  large  or 
small  quaatitiet  at  two-thirds  the  price  of  Peruvian.  For  full  infonnation  and  particalaiB, 
address 

C.  8.  MABCTALL, 

President  cf  ihe  American  Guano  Company^ 

Mareh  18  timet.  66  WilUaat  Street,  New  T«rk. 


SAWnrOS  and  OBOUHD  BOVE,  for  fertiliang  purpose. 
CETTSHED  BOVE,  expressly  for  Graperies. 
TUBHnrOS,  for  Case-Hardesing  and  Feeding. 

^vsr-A.3aiiAa^TBj3D  enures. 
WB8AM3T  CHBIBTIAN  SCHWABTZ, 

FaMMTt  BaM  OM  St.— OMm,  JM  Tm.7  ■*• 


Id 


OFFICE    OF 

GOTTA  PERCHA  AND  GLASS  ROOFING  CO., 

23  OEDAB  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


ift     •■•  »     If  i    > 

The  rapid  iDoreaae  of  building  in  this  poi^otry  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  manj 
different  forvr^  of  Roofing.  Sli^tie,  shingle,  and  metal  roofs,  do  not  give  perfect 
(  si^tisfaction;  it  has  been  requisite  to  invent  an  article,  that  should  be  at  once 
water-proof,  elastic,  cheap,  and  durable.  This  Company  furnish  a  Roofing  whiah 
combines  all  these  requisites.  This  is  manufactured  and  sent  in  rolls,  which  afe 
to  be  nailed  on  the  roof-boards :  it  is  itself  water-proof,  but  a  sufficient  quantifij 
of  liquid  cement  is  sent  with  it,  to  cover  it  with  a  final  coat :  this  is  usually  sanded 
as  it  is  applied,  and  this  finishes  a  perfect  roof,  as  durable  as  the  building  it  covers. 

The  cloth  is  the  tluckest  and  strongest  woven  material  ever  used  in  roofing ;  but 
the  weight  of  the  finished  roof  is  not  more  than  about  1  lb.  to  the  square  foot  of 
surface.    These  roofs  can  be  steep  or  flat,,  or  of  any  required  inclination. 

This  Roofing  is  furnished  to  those  who  sell  again^  at  so  low  a  price,  that  they 
make  an  unusual  profit,  and  yet,  the  cost  to  the  oonsumer  is  about  fioff  thai  of 
tin,  and  far  less  than  slate,  shingles,  or  any  other  roofing  material.  As  an  laxtra- 
ordinary  profit  is  afibrded  to  dealers,  as  the  labor  of  patting  on  the  roofing  is  very 
slight,  and  atf  the  roo&  are  in  eVery  respe^  aatisfiiclOfy,  It  is  found  ^^t  wherever 
these  materials  are  introduced^  they  very  soon  oome  into  general  use'. 

The  Company  atso  furnish  LiQmo  Gutta  PxkbHA  CxUKlrr,  which  is  fbund  pref- 
erable to  paint  (as  it  lasts  ten  times  as  long)  to  coyer  tin  roofs,  protecting  them 
tot  many  years  ^ahist  mstj  aod  renderhig  thenx  perfectly  wiiteir4ight»  This  arti- 
cle gives  a  heavy  profit  to  the  dealer,  and  is  very  cheap  to  Ike  oonsumer.  / 

The  RooviKo  and  the  Onmrr  havei  stood  the  tead  of  ti^e.  Mo^t  of  the  parties 
who  were  first  engaged  in  thia  enterj^ise  (and  froiA  wli^  this  company  bought 
the  patents  under  which  it  now  operates)  have'  manufkctured,  sold  and  applied 
these  materials  during  many  years :  the  roofs  beconie  firmer  and  more  solid 
every  year,  and  any  number  of  testimonalstxsan  Be'fumisfaed  as  to  their  merits. 

.    Any  p^rty' interested  in  roofings  and  addressing  a  line  to  the  office  of  this  com- 
pany, will  receive  a.  list  of  prices  and  tertns,  ft^mple^,  pf  materials,  and'  any  d^ 
,  airable  information  sei^l;  M  ,direeted« 

Attention  is  called  to  the  Bemoval  of  our  Office  to  No.  23  CEDAR  STBfiET. .? 

Oiitta.]teFOba  and  OlasiBooflng  Co., 

WM.  O.  WTOKOPPv  Seo, 


»l8 


PARAO-ON  SELF-O-ENERATINa- 


GAS  LIGHT  BURNER. 

Complete  in  Itwlf,  without  other  machiDery.  Applied 
with  foante  to  gMftcfttres  in  cTeryrariety;  alao.  to 
Hand-Lamps  aoch  as  ose  Oil,  Burning  Fluid,  Coal  Oils, 
kt.,  ftulkTog  its  own  gas  in  the  burner,  -with  entire 

safety  firozn  burning  fluid.   Devoid  of  smell, 

smoke,  or  flicker  ^  combining  simplidtj,  economy,  and 
hrillianoy  of  light  in  any  temperature ;  adapted  to  and 
used  by  churches,  factories,  dwellings,  hotels,  steamenP 
railroad  cars,  omnibuses,  private  carriages,  street  lamps, 
&c.,  Ac. — all  at  an  expense  of  less  than  one  cent  per 
hour  each  burner. 

Call  and  see  this  light  for  the  million,  or  send  for 
circular. 

BUTLEB,  HOSFOBB  &  CO., 

30  BROAD-WAY.  N.  Y. 

state  and  Coanty  rigbtt  for  nie.    Partta  wanting  gas  In  large  or  small  qaantlUea,  should 
'  apply  as  abore  before  naUng  ottter  engageneats. 

Inventors'  Depot  and  Sales  Hooms, 

30  BROA^D^^AY,  NETV"  YORK:. 


The  design  of  this  'BrtabUahment  is  for  Sale  of  ihe  State  and  Ckmnty  RigJltS  for 
Valuable  Patents. 

For  the  Exhibition  and  Sale  of  Patented  Articles  of  undoubted  merits ;  and 
for  the  Purchase  of  Articles  of  any  DeSCldption,  for  parties  distant  from  the 

-oUy.   This  business  is  condnoted  on  a  Strictly  Ckmuuission  basis. 

llie  Subscribers  porposa  through  their  varied  and  extensive  faoilities,  to  make  their  ertab> 
lishment  the 

HEA-D   QUARTERS 

for  Inyentors  and  Owners  of  Patents  possessing  positive  merit,  and  such  only. 

For  persons  desirous  of  making  Safe  and  Profitable  Investments  tn  swsb. 
Patents,  and  for  atl  who  may  fed  interested  in  the  Progress  and  Products  of  the  inttetiTe 
talent  of  our  country,  this  Depot  will  offer  constant  opportnnify  to  persons  of  liberal  and 
also  of  limited  means,  for  Judicious  selection  of  Patents  of  ready  sale  in  erery  department 
.biUfe.  •■    !••     -  ••  •  • 

For  further  information,  call  at  our  Depot,  or  send  for  a  circular. 


BUTLEB,  HOSFOBD  &  CO. 


H 


WEATHERED  &  CHEREVOY'S 


f  B%mEWk\ 


ANt)  IMPROVED 

HOT  WATER  AFPABATUS 

.    FOR  WARMINO  A^D  VBNTILATIN^ 

Public  BTiildings,  Private   bwellings,  'Q-reenliouse 
Graperies,  Forcing  Pits,  Drying  RooJDas,  eta 


Fig.  1. 
After  a  thorougb  test  of  this 
Boiler  during  die  past  seascnl, 
we  can  with  coofideooe  teoom- 
end  it  as  being  the.  most  ef- . 
ficient  in  healing  up  quickly, 
and  the  most  cieonomical  in 
ooQuumption  of  f^el  of  any 
Boiler  now  in  use.  Fig.  1  is 
an  outside  view.  Fig.  2  is  a 
vertical  McUon  through  the 
centre.  It  will  be  seen  by  re- 
ferriDg  to  the  cut  Fig.  2,  that 
the  Boiler  is  composed  of  t^o 
domes  filled  with  water  ona 
within  the  other,  and  the  heat 
passing  between  them. 


Fig.  9. 


Flg.i. 


HAoonTT  h  KrmjB,  Florists.  Poughkeepaie,  N.  T. 

Prwton  H.  Hod«M4  Btomlbra,  Oorta. 

W.  C.  STaoiro,  NurseiymaD,  Brighton,  Mua. 

Jonir  BvRBOwv,  NnraerTinan,  Fishkill,  N.  T. 

W.  T.  A  £.  Sjotb,  HiuMnanMi.  OeDBTfti  If.  ,T. 

Toos.  Cartbe,  Karaeryman,  Raleigh,  K.  O. 

Wm.  OsoftLTOK.  N«w  BHgbt«B«  SUtMi  Itlaai. 

Omrob  LBwm,  Esq.,  CarmansTiUct  N.  J. 

A.  F.  SiflTu,  ES^,  Fort  Wasbffigtoii,  N.  Y. 

U.  F.  BPAVLDiiro,  Em.,  Rlr«r/l|Jft  N.  T. 

A.  Baldwin,  E«q.,  Tonkftrt,  N.  T. 

Wm^  .MoLuiR,  Saq.,  IrrlMtoBt  2L  T. 

J.  Brad,  Esq.,  Hastings,  N.  T. 

A.  0.  KnfotLAiiD,  Saq.,  T4wyU>wu,  V.  T. 

HoEAca  Qaxnc,  EsQi.  M.  P^  Blng  Slng^  N.  T* 

Wm. Krmt, K^ .FShhOl, Sl y7   ^* 

Joa  HowLAMD,  E«q.,  Mattawan,  N.  T. 


Fig.  8. 


We  would  ajso  call  the 
tention  6f  gentlemen  resid 
in  the  Western  States  to 
new  Impfoved  Patent  Be 
for  burning  wood  or  Bitij 
nous  Coal.  Pig.  3  is  a  vi 
oal  ■ection;  showing  the  1 
Water  CharoUuw  as  pli 
within  the  dome.  Fig.  4  is 
base  representing  the  Gr 
the  wat«r  leg,  and  the  seri< 
flat  water  chambers  wi 
the  dome.  We  refer  to  the 
lowing  gentlemen  who  h 
these  boilers  in  use. 


R.  E.  Coxit,  lG»q.*  Pdui^hkcepslc!,  N,  T. 
F.  K.  WoLCOTT.  Efto.,  Astoria^  L.  1. 
,E.  WimuaiT,  lU-i..  AatorU,  L.  L 
Jon^  T^  M^iittw*  Em.^  Brooklyn,  L.  L 
BEAt^isii  Jaiurioir^  i^q^.  Ulipv  L.  I. 
Jons  iiinw^iiioMv  K*q.,  i^diitli  Oyiter  Bay,  L.  1 
W.  B.  La^rihcr,  Em.,  Newport,  R,  L 
Whi.  11    M^'-    K-r    ^'<-   ^   V 
•J.  P.  S«-.u^.  !■    ,  .  ^'  "  .  "'    VL' 

Taoa.  Saium,  iimi^  pUi^t>UM,  a.L 
IL.  Van  NdSTRAMD,  Esq.,  Bergen,  N.  J. 
J  Patok.  BwIm  fi^itb  B^rRWj ».  J. 
B.  8.  Grboort,  Em^  Jersey  City. 
a  W;  Vah  y«Btr,  Bsq.r  «J«ney  City. 


J.  M.  Mackat,  Eso;.  Jersey  Cltiv. 
A.  OHAKBRRiAnr,  Newportltt.  I. 
Jb  h  Euaofva,  Feaataqult,  X*.  I, 


r^'(&^W^I  .  WEATOESED  &  GHEREVOT, 


117  PBINCB  STRBBT,  NewTci 


><» 


NEW  HOT  WATER  FURNACE. 


I*    m  m  m    H 


LEEDS'  PATENT,  FOR 
WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

rVBLZO 

BUILDINGS, 

dwellings;  ^ 

Stores,  Hotels 

ASD 

FAOTORIBB, 


HOUSES, 

GRAPERIES. 

Forcing  Pits, 

CTCETC. 


After  a  thorough  test  of  our  Hot  .Water  Fonwoe^  in  different  parts  of  the  UnioD,  the  p^rt 
three  winters,  we  confidently  offer  it  to  the  pablio  aa  ponessing  the  following  advantogea 
(among  many)  over  Hot  Air  Fnmacei,  long  drcnitons  coils  of  Steaaa  Pipes,  or  Radiators : 

Fbrd—ThiB  Hot  Watib  Fdbkaoi  warms  a  large  Tolame  of  F^reA  Air  from  the  ontalde,  by 
passing  it  orer  a  radiating  snrfiMe,  and  thiongh  Hexagonal  Pipes,  entirely  sorronnded  by  hel 
water t  not  exceeding  a  temperature  of  212  degrees ;  thus  introducing  into  the  apartmenta,  an 
atmosphere,  with  all  its  mouhtre  and  vitaUfy,  toft,  agrmablUt  and  twpjgonrfiry. 

8ecoMlr-li  affords  the  only  means  of  conreot  and  complete  yeniilaitimi,  wfaidi  oonsista  i&  ^s- 
placing  the  vitialed  or  foal  air,  by  the  introduction  of  a  large  quantity  of  fresh  air,  wanaed 
to  a  proper  temperature,  and  paaring  through  each  ^Mrtment  at  short  intenrals. 

Third^li  famishes  an  atmo6pli«^  eiUirdy  frm  from  dtui  and  natioui  ^oms,  and  has  operated  at 
a  preventive  and  oue  te  liianasi^s  of  the  throat,  lungs,  and  chesty  as  We  have  abundant  tesli* 
mony  to  show. 

Faidh-'lt  is  toottomical  and  effSdaUf  consuming  less  fuel  to  beat  properly  the  same  number 
of  cubic  feet  of  air,  in  a  given  time.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  compact  form  of  the  chest, 
causing  a  sh&rt€nd  rapid  eiradaUoH  of  the  water  which  brings  It  often  in  contact  with  the  fire 
surface,  and  presenting  to  the  air,  by  the  hexagonal  form  of  the  tubes,  with  their  diviaioiia, 
so  large  an  amount  of  radiating  surfiM>e. 

I^ih — It  is  difrable,  has  /ew  water  joinU^  Don  not  lbik,  needs  norqxdrt,  Is  eatUy  mana^,  re- 
quiring fuel  but  twice  in  iwenty-fbnr  hours,  does  not  shriul^  nor  ir^unihefwrniturt  atid  thewoa^ 
awrib  </ (^  6^(0^.  lip  OAH  inBVBB  81^  t^1^  ow  nai. 

^^o^tA— It  Is  the  only  apparattts  yet  Introduced,  by  which  OoMerwOoria^  Ortenhouaa,  JWay 
Ptto,  &c.,  can  be  kept  with  little  oare^  at  an  even  tehiperature,  and,  at  the  saiae  time,  admit  of 
ventilation,  whidi  wiU  ftomish  aa  iktmqsphere  as/yurs  and  /rea&  irmde  at  puUidi :  so  that  Ihmiaj 
Plants,  &c.,  may  be  grown  as  high  a)2dmf  and  tPtU  flavored  tm  \a  the  open  air. 

8eDeath^lii\$:^<n  Wma  FoBiapil'hsis  been  in  tueem^iopmiliiM^mMl  ^jirom  f&fedt  and  enHra 
tati^aetum.  ■  We  lefbr  to  the  mniBy  /testimonials  received,,  andsoiieit  an  examination  of  onr  ap- 
paratus. Fx[fi  wdmatet  iuid  plUDS  glVetK,  and  all  work  executed  jption^,  aijtd  persollal  attea- 
tion  given  to  the  tame,  by  tbe^propHeCof 


aEOROE  X.  iCANKOir, 


Beo.  iW,  l^ot. 


04  Kast  tStk  Stveet,  iVetr  Yark 


lb 


"Wheeler  &  "Wilson's  Sewing  Machines. 

The  Wheeler  A  Wilson  Sewing  Machine  Ck>mpan7  has  prepared 
tables  showiog  by  actual  experiment  of  four  different  workers, 
the  time  required  to  stitch  each  part  of  a  garment  by  hand,  and 
with  their  Sewing  Machine.  The  superiority  of  the  worlL  done 
by  the  Machine  and  the  healthftilneas  of  the  employment,  are 
advantages  quite  as  great  as  the  saving  of  time.  Subjoined  is  a 
lommary  of  several  of  the  tables  t — 

BY  MACHPna.  BY  HAND. 

■ouis.      imnrm.  houbs.  xunrns. 

GkBtlenoi'sShtrts, 1               5  18  81 

FroekOcMts S              88  16  85 

SatlttVetU 1               14  T  19 

Uoen    «*    48  6  14 

doth  Puita 61  6  16 

Bummer  Fanti 88  8  60 

SUkDnM 1               18  10  2S 

Herta0Dn« 14  8'  27 

Caltoo      **     IT  6  87 

Seams  of  any  considemble  le&gth  are  stitched  ordinarily  at  the  rate  of  a  yard  a  minute. 

This  great  Eccmomiser  of  Time,  and  Prfverver  of  Health,  has  won  the  hifthest  Premlnma 
at  the  Fair  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society— at  the  State  Fairs  of  Maine— Vermont 
— Connecticut — New  York— New  Jersey — Pennsylvania— Tirginia— Mississippi— Missouri — 
Ohio— Indiana— Illinois— Eentucky^Michigan—WiFcoosin — Qilifomia— aud  at  the  Fairs  of 
the  American  Institute,  New  York — ^Mechanics'  Association,  Boston— FranlUin  Institute, 
Philadelphia— Mechapics'  Institute,  Baltimore — Metropolitan  Mechanics'  Institute,  Washing- 
ton—Mechanica'  Adsociatlon.  CiDcUinati — Kentucky  lostltutc,  liouisville— Mechanical  Asso- 
ciation, St  Louis— ^odianicr  Inst(tpte^  San  Francisco— and  at  hundreds  of  County  Fairs*    * 

The  XiO«k  Stltdi  made  by  thli  MsehlM  h  the  only  flUt<^  that  eannot  be  melled,  «Dd  tkat  preeentB  tbe  lime 
appearance  apon  each  side  of  tbe  team.  It  ii  made  with  two  threada,  one  upon  each  aide  of  the  Ikbrlc,  and 
interlocked  In  the  centre  of  it. 

Mrhodir  Book  Coxoxbv,  200  Halbeiry  Street,  New  York. 
.  BetDg  ta  caaacaat  reodpt  of  inqslrlaa  fram  onr  bretfarea  reapeeting  Sawnre  If  Aoama.  wltb  requests  to 
recommend  and  parcbase,  we  baTe,  In  conjunction  witb  aome  lady  ftienda,  careftally  and  tborongbly  examined 
the  Tarlona  machlnea  of  ptaotleal Talne  for  ftmllyaewlog, and  find  thoae  made  vy  the  Whibub  A  Wztaoir 
MAinrFAonrtnra  Ck>iirAHT,  No.  605  Broadway,  New  York,  to  folly  comMse  the  eaaentlali  of  a  good  laatrameDt, 
and  Bticb  as  we  can  confidently  recommend. 

Haying  seen  so  fiiTorable  renlta  from  their  oae.  In  our  own  and  fhe  booaebolda  of  onr  Menda,  we  are  desirona 
that  tbeirbeneflta  aboold  be  abared  by  all  onr  bretbran,  and  bence  we  have  latereated  oniaelTea  in  tbeir  beball 

With  bast  wtabea,  yooy  bfaCbzaB, 

Abil  Bnmii,  jAma  Flox^  lUazaik  Wia^  Pati»  Thbt, 

THoa.  CAaLToar,  J.  Poana,  J.  Bb».  EnwAiDa,  Wjl  A.  Cox. 

SEND  FOB  A  dRCULAB.  dPFICE  Vo.  509  RROADWAT,  N.  ¥, 


AMERICA  and  CINDEBELTjA,  deliverable  at  all  seasons,  for  cash,  in  advance  only,  as 
follows:  One  of  each,  $1.60 ;  Two  of  each,  f  Z60 ;  Three  of  each,  $8.50 ;  Six  of  each,  $5. 

THOMAS  G.  WARD, 
•*  Box  230,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GRAPE-VINES. 

Twenty  varieties  of  the  beet  hardy  torts  singly,  by  the  dosen,  or  hnndred.   Send  fbr  priced 
Descriptive  catalogue. 

04.  St.  *  D.  S.  HEFFBON,  Utioa,  N.  T. 
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"WILSOIST'S 


'? 


IMPROVED  HOT  WATER  APPARATUS, 

FOR  WABniNQ 

CONSEKTATOEIES,  OBAPEEIBS,  FOftCLNG  PITS,  POBLIO  UHIMMS,  BiTIS,  SWKllIHCS. 

TUitt  Boiler  if  a  new  oombiDaiion  of  tht  tubular  aod  cylinder  priaotple.  h  made  of  henvj 
wroQf?hi  and  cait-iron,  is  perfeotlvMife  against  cracking  and  breaking,  and  is  tiie  most  BFFl 
CIENT,  ECONOMICAI%  Alto  SIMPLE  HBATBR  yet  offered  to  the  pubUc. 

Oraperiea  and  QreenhooBM  FurniBhed  and  Fitted  up  at  the  ahoxteet  notice. 

WILSON  ft  Co.,  21  Centre  Streeti  New  York. 
•  Cir  niimniiNQ  iif  Aiiii  its  1^raivchk«. 

.  [Fnfmthe  ArckiUfis'  at^Mdefismct'  JoMrftql.^ 

Of  all  plans  hitherto  adopted  for  wanning  and  ventilating  buildings,  those  in  which  water 
is  emploYcd  to  convey  the  heat  from  the  fire  to  the  air,  are,  in  principle  and  in  effect,  superior 
and  to  be  preferred.  That  soft,  even  temperature  of  the  air,  with  all  its  moisture  and 
vitality  retained,  which  is  so  essantial  to  heaKb  andbaogranorof  ntftt*.  and  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  proper  growth  of  p!aat8,  in  greenhouses,  eah  ho  MiiaoMd  in  oe  other  way  so 
perfeclly,  and  at  so  small  an  expense. 

Quite  a  number  of  styles  of  heaters  have  been  proposed  and  used  for  the  purpose.  One  of 
the  latest,  and  probably  the  best  of  which,  is  represented  by  the  annexed  figure.  The  large 
drawing  in  tbe  centre  represents  it  as  applied  to  a  gn^otf  or  greenhotne.  Fig.  1  is  a  var- 
tical  section  of  the  heater,  and  Fig.  2  a  perspective  view.  The  heater  cousists  of  two  cylin- 
ders, one  within  tbe  other,  the  inner  one  forming  the  flre-chamber,  while  tbe  Bpace  between 
tbe  two  is  filled  with  water,  the  whole  bein^^lacei]  pi^  a  cast-iron  base,  forming  the  nsb-pit. 
From  one  side  of  tbe  %re-cbamber  an  exit  pipe  is  affixed  for  the  escape  of  the  ganes  of  com- 
bustion. The  water-jacket  has  two-openings— one  at  or  near  tbe  bottom,  and  one  at  the  top. 
Inside  the  fire-chamber  are  a  series  of  bent  tubes,  terminating  at  one  end  in  the  water  jacket 
at  tbe  sides  just  above  the  fire,  and  at  the  other  end,  in  tbe  top  of  the  fire-chamber.  There 
are  twenty  of  these  tubes  arranged  in  two  circles,  thus  securing  a  large  amount  of  beating 
surface  in  a  small  compass.  Tbe  water  enters  at  the  lower  opening,  as  shown  by  the  arrows^ 
passes  through  the  tubes,  if  heatM,  and  passes  ool  aClhe  upper  opefignk  into  tbe  room  to  be 
warmed,  whence  it  returns^  afte^  parting  with  ils  ealoric,  to  the  heater  again  ;  thus  keeping 
up  a  constant  circulation,  the  rapidity  of  which  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  heating;  tubes.  This  boiler  may  be  made  entirely  of  oast-iron,  packed  at  the  joints,  And 
held  together  by  bolts  in  such  a  manner  that  should  it  become  necessajrv  it  can  be  takea  in 
pieces  and  put  together  again  in  an  hour's  time,  thereby  giving  g^reat  facilities  for  rei>air. 

We  and«rftttd  t^t^eosaf  thesa  btaftsrs  is  now  beinc  erwetad  In  tbe  large  grapery  of  Mr.  Auonoira^  a 
Bergeo,  N.  J.,  calcalateH  to  sapply  sevea  bandred  feet  of  four  Inch  pipe.    Meaaoree  have  beta  takea  to  aeeore  a 
patent  for  the  improvement 
Jan.,ly«r/  ^ 
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100,000  pe^oh:  trees 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J.,  Nurseries,  Established  1825. 

ISAAC  PULLEN,   Proprietor. 

Fniit  aod  Ornamental,  Trees  ol  thrlftj  growth  and. fine  flSK>rtment  of  Tarieties,  for  sale  in 
the  faJl  of  18^0,  and  spring  of  1861.  Persons  desiroos  of  purchasing  are  invited  to  write 
for  a  Descriptive  Catalogue,  whieb  will  he  read j  fbr  distribntion  bj  the  first  of  Angust. 

In  addition  to  his  usual  large  stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  the  Proprietor  has  the 
ploinire  of  offering  for  fall  aod  spring  sales,  the  largest  and  finest  siock  of 

i>ea^ch:  trees 

which  he  has  ever  grown.  The  late  severe  winter  which  proved  so  disastrous  to  peach  nur- 
series in'  all  sections  of  the  country,  hoth  north  and  ioatb,  has  in  no  manner  injured  his. 
Tti6se  who  intend  to  plant  largely  are  especially  invited  to  visit  the  nurseries  and  examine 
the  stock  for  themselves.  A  long  experience  extending  through  a  period  of  over  thirty  years, 
eaables  the  proprietor  to.raise  suoh  vtarieties  as  are  valuable  for  market.  During  this  period 
he  has  sent  trcen  to  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  knows  from  an  extensive  correspondence 
with  his  customers  how  eadh  kind  succeeds,  and  which  have  proved  profitable  in  particular 
localities.  With  this  experience,  he  can  confidently  recommend  his  stock,  and  can  assure 
those  who  leave  the  selection  of  kinds  to  him,  that  they  shall  receive  such  as  will  prove 
remunerative. 

During  the  months  of  August  and  September,  the  fruit  of  the. principal  varieties  of  Peach, 
Pear,  and  Appl^  may  be  seen ;  at  which  time  those  iotending  to  plant  are  invited  to  call. 

All  orders,  commonicationB,  fta^  to  be  addressed  to 

ISAAC  PUILEN,- 

-HICSHf  ATOV^lVy  Mercer  C«.,  IVew  JTerscy. 

N.B.— 100,000  Silver  Maple  Seedlings,  ope  year  old.  Aug.  it 


Improved  Hyacinth  Glass  and  Support, 

(TYK'S   PATTBItN,J 

Has  no  Eguqlfor  Utilitt/,  Qualiiy,  or  Design. 

These  glasses  have  be^n  in  extensive  use  in  England  for  several 
years  past,  and  are  universally  acknowledged  by  leading  amateurs 
and  florists  as  being  the  most  elegant  and  suitable  for  the  growth  of 
the  Hyacinth  which  have  yet  been  introduced.  Their  broad  base 
gives  them  a  stability  not  possessed  by  any  other  sort,  while  the  Sup- 
port isx>mam6ntal  and  easy  of  applioatioii.  It  possesses  all  that  is  re- 
quired to  keep  the  flowerand  leaves  in  a  natural  position.  It  is  also 
particularly  appropriate  for  Bouquets,  Gut  Flowers,  both  at  home 
and  for  exhibitions,  rendedng  it  of  daily  nse  all  the  year,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  the  old  patterns. 
TraospArent  Glass,  rich  colore,  assorted,  30  cents  each,  $3  per  doz. 

do  do       do    gilt  ornament^  75      *'        ** 

White  and  Opaque  Glass,  plain,  50      '*        '*       4.50    ** 

do  do    painted,  very  rich,     1.60      «        <* 

Flower  Supports,  10      '*        **       1         *' 

IMPROVED  CROCUS  GLA'Sfi, 
6(  same  pattern,  but  of  a  small  size,  for  growing  Crocus,  Tulip,  and 
Nartijsuf. 

Transparent  Glass,  rich  colors,  asso  ted,  15  cents  each,  $1.50  per  doz. 
lower  SPiipports,  i  5    '*        *•         50      ", 

Full  direclions  for  the  culture  of  Hyacinths,  etc.,  in  glasses,  will  be 
furnished  with  the  above.  Selections  of  Hyacinths  that  succeed 
beet  under  this  mode  of  culture  will  be  made  when  desired. 

dealers  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 

jB.  K.  bliss,  Spring^eid,  Mass. 


Where  also  may  be  found  a  complete  assortment  of  DOTCH  BULBOUS  ROOTS. 
Catalogues  mailed  to  all  applicants  Inolohing  a  stihnp.  ....   ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^ 
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PUBLISHKD   BY 


HARPER    AND   BROTHERS,  J 
FRAirXUN  SQUABE*  NEW  TOBE. 


Cr  Sent  bf  Mwdh  Pottage  paid,  em  BeceipC  of  Price. 

—  ji    •  ••   n 


The  Amerioan  Home  Garden. 

Being  Principles  and  Rales  for  the  Caltare 
of  Vegetables,  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Shrub- 
bery. To  which  are  added  brief  Notes  on 
Farm  Crops,  with  a  Table  of  their  Average 
Product  and  Chemical  ConsUtaentt.  By 
Alexandib  Watsok.  With  $everal  Skndred 
lUutlratioM.    12mo,  Muslin,  •    •    •  $1  60 

Idle  of  Vorth  Amerioan  Inieots. 

With  numerous  Ulust  rations  drawn  from 
Specimens  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Author. 
By  Professor  Javoie,  attisted  by  H.  C. 
Pruton,  M.  D.    12bso,  HndlD,  -         *  **" 


1  26 


Chaptal*!  Cbenustry 

AppHed  to  Agriculture.  With  a  Prslimlna- 
ry  Chapter  on  the  Organiaatlon,  8tmcture> 
Ac,  of  Plan  ts,  by  Sir  Hcmphbk  Davt;  an 
Essay  on  the  Use  of  lime  as  a  Manure,  by 
M.  Povn ;  with  Introdno  tory  obsenratioBS 
to  the  Mme,  by  Professor  RiKWiCK.  Tnnn- 
laied  and  Edited  by  Rev,  WnJXUi  P.  PAes- 
18mo,  Half  Sheep,    -.-.'--        60 

Gardner's  Farmer's  Biotionary. 

A  Vocabulary  of  the  Technical  Terms  re- 
cently introduced  Into  Agriculture  and  Hor- 
ticulture flrom  varions  Sciences,  and  also  a 
Compendium  of  Practical  Fanning:  tbo 
latter  from  the  Works  of  the  Rev.  W.  M. 
RuAM,  Loudon,  Low,  and  Touatt,  and  the 
most  eminent  American  Authors.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  12mo,  Muriin, 
$1  50;  Sheep,  extra, 1  76 

Treatise  on  Agrienltore; 

Comprising  a  conclra  History  of  its  Origin 
and  Progress ;  the  present  Condition  of  the 
Art,  Abroad  and  at  Home ;  and  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Husbandry.  By  JoflV  Abm- 
STRONQ.  With  Notes,  by  Jessb  Bubl.  To 
which  is  added  a  Dissertation  on  the 
Kitchen  and  Fruit  Garden.  18mo,  Half 
Sheep, W 

American  Husbandry; 

Being  a  Series  of  Essays,  &c.,  designed  for 
its  Improvement  By  WiLus  Gatlord  and 
LuTHiB  TucKBB.  2  Yolomes  18mo,  Half 
Sheep, 1  00 


The  Ameriean  Poulterer's  GompftBiom* 

A  Prustieal  Treatise  on  the  Breeding:,  Bemr- 
ing,  FkttenincTf  ^d  general  Management  of 
the  various  Species  of  Domestic  Poultry. 
By  C.  N.  Bsmuct.  With  accurate  and  besMi- 
tifnl  ninstrations  and  PortmitB  of  Fowl* 
taken  from  Life.    12mo,  MoaUn,     -  $1  25 

The  ^brees  of  America. 

Native  and  Foreign,  Pictorially  and  Botani- 
cally  Delineated,  and  Sdentiacally  and 
Popularly  Described;  being  considered  prin- 
cipally with  rsference  to  their  Geography 
and  History ;  Soil  and  Stoation ;  Propaga- 
tion and  Culture ;  Aoctdents  and  Diseases  ; 
Properties  and  Uses;  Economy  in  the  Arts; 
Introduction  into  Commerce;  and  their 
Application  in  Useful  and  Ornamental  Plan- 
Utions.  ByD.  J.  Bsowns.  Hlnstrated  hy 
numerous  Engravings.  8vo,Moditt,    4  60 

The  Parmer's  Instructor. 

Consisting  of  Emays,  Practiesl  THredioiia, 
and  Hints  for  the  Management  of  tiie  Faim 
and  the  Garden.  By  the  late  Judge  Bubl^ 
2  vols.  18mo,  Half  Sheep,  -    -   -   .     1  00 

The  rarmer*s  Companion ; 

C^,  Esssys  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
American  Husbandry.  With  the  Address 
prepared  to  be  delivered  before  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultuial  Sodetiea  of  New 
Haven  County,  Connecticut.  And  an  Ap- 
pendix, containing  Tables,  and  other  MaU 
ter  useful  to  the  Farmer.  By  the  late  Judge 
Bubl.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Ealogy 
on  the  life  and  Character  of  Bocb,  by 
Alios  Dbax.    12mo,Mu8lio,   ...        76 

Beck's  Botany  of  the  United  States. 

The  Botany  of  the  United  States,  North  of 
Va.  compridng  DescriptionB  of  Flowering 
and  ftsm-like  Plants  hitherto  found  in  thoee 
States,  arranged  aocofding  to  the  Natond 
System.  With  a  Synopsis  of  the  Geoeta 
according  to  the  Linnaan  System,  a  Sketch 
of  the  Budiments  of  Botany,  &c.  ByLiwis 
C.  Bkk.  12mo,  Mns.,  (1  26  ;  Sheep,  1  60 
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Prince  &;  Co., 

Hare  ameinced  ia  their  AdTertifemcnts  in  tke  bit  Arm  maibin  tf  tU  BtrtiaOuiHalf  Hhm 
TAfleM  •laiwM  ol  Treea,  Hkxntm,  tU^U,  B«lbt,  Md  BeHfe^  Md  reiei*  AmiOedn  thereto^ 

IWy  wtU  km  tim\Af  i«fn  te  their 

LABGE  fiTTANDARD  AND  DWARF  PIABS,  AKI>   LASOi:  FRUTT'TBEBB  •#  •!    •«(» 

daMM,  DOW  in  a  bearlttg  state. 
lARGK  CAIMAIIENTAL  TREES,  including  ETERGREENS  of  erciy  Mnd. 

And  to  Cbetr  ColfectloA  of 


BfTLBOini  FLOWERH,  AtfD  HERBACEOUS  FLOW^BRINQ  PLAIfTS,  lu 

othen  in  tfie  Uni^Mi. 
GRAPES,  SOO  American  and  129  Foreign  Varietietraa  ooriyalled  ooUecUon, 
150  TREES  OF  THE  JAPAN  SALISBtJRIA,  the  moet  splendid  tiee  from  that  Confttiy. 

PB[CES.-^The  pikes  hare  hera  greatl j  i^iwtd^  aa  ILt.  Caiakgoes  will  ehow. 

CATALOGUES  »f  eveiy  Depaftmenl  trill  ha  stni  to  appUcauts,  ihej  sendlQi^  Staapft, 

lONA.  VINES. 


Mt  stock  of  nativcr  rfnee  oomprfses  all  of  the  yalnaMe  yarfetfes  wfth  whfch  X  auraeqounted. 
The  ptanta-have  heen  produced  wiib  great  aare,  under  t^  nMMt  favorable  cirenmataDcea  for 
healthy  derelopmenff,  and  tarpa«  in  exoellenee  ai^  thai  I  have  fieretof$»re  been  abfe  to 
offer. 

For  tho  <all  trade,  only  a  limtted  supply  of  Union  VUlage,  Lenoir  rUncoln),  Fknline, 
Elsingbnrg,  Tsylor  (or  Ballitt),  and  Ailen's  Hybrid  U  offered.  Of  best  Delaware  layers  also, 
the  supply  is  not  large,  but  quality  unequalled. 

Th#  slock  fE%m  D«flawbre,.aiDgle  spres  groMrn  both  Id  house  atid  opi%  air,  fs  Ifft^e  and  fine. 
For  vineyard  ^Aanting  eomtrstfting  tines,  grafted  oii  Catawba^aad  laabeUa  atooka^  an  offered 
at  low  price— roots  very  strong. 

Very  large  layers  of  Diana,  Herbemont,  and  Concord*  grown  with  especial  care  for  !ni- 
iirediaie  bemiBg.  Good  layers  of  Amm,  Roger'*  Kybidd,  12  kinds  f  alse^  daim^  Cassidy, 
Xo  Kalon,  Rebecca,  MiUer*s  Louisa,  Logan,  Emily,  Canby's  August,  Early  Hudson,  H.  Prollfle^ 
Cuyahoga,  Ac. 

A  general  aasotttnenl  of  Foreign  varieties  for  vineviea. 

Of  Uowning's  Overbearing  HulberTy,  the  supply  is  not  Targe,  and*  it  great  ptfrt  of  (he  treea 
already  ordered.    They  are  very  vigoroTft,  aud  tbe  wood  well  growtr  and  matm^. 

Wholesale  List  and  Deseripiive  Catalogue  sent  on  the  receipt  of  a  one-cent  qtamp.  Fourth 
edition  of  Ulnstrated  Catalogue  sent  for  two  Ibree^^eetH  sffanips.  It  i»dei>Tgae(f  to- he  srfall 
and  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  management  of  the  vine,  giving  such  informatton  aa 
purchasers  and*  grower^  are  soppesed  €9  need.  Phrtfev^  dlreetiem  are  glVen  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil  and  planting,  and  thedlrectiena  for  tinkling  ara  iilnstrated  by  Many  eaieftil]^ 
prepared  engravings. 

"   Thadesariptioos  dC  the  vasietiea  wiU  b&  found  aeonrate  nni-  tnialworthy,  being  dmwn 
from  personal  knowledge,  and  very  extensive  observationr. 

a  W.  GRAST, 


.a» 


PRINCE'S  LINN  JIM  BOTANIC  GiRDEKB  &  MSERIES, 

rZiVSBXXra^  J^PVm  XlXiAXn>,  near  Wew  York. 

PRICED  CATALOGUEd,  which  are  sent  to  porchasen  of  Trees,  and  to  applicants 
Who  inolaifl  staaopai 

l^di  l.—DeBcriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ortariiental  ff ee9  and  Shrubs,  Raspberries,  Cur- 

raote,  and  all  other  Small  Fitrita. 
Ko.  2.— Roses,  Carnations,  Chrysanthemums,  Phlox,  Iris,  Double  Sweet  WilUamsi  and  oiker 

Herbaoeoiia  Flowefing  i^lant& 
W<x  3.— Extra  Large  Fruit-Trees,  Evergreens,  and  other  Ornamental  Treea  And  Shrubs,  suita-  . 

ble  for  immediate  fruit-bearing  and  embellishment. 
Ko.  4.-— Wholesale  Catafogne  for  Nurseries  and  DealetA,  comprising  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  ' 

Plants,  Bulbous  Flower  Bbotss  Stocks  for  Engraafeg,  A«. 
Ka  &— Wholesale  CataKiigue  of  Vegetable,  Agricultural^  and  Ylo^et  Seeds,  and  Treo  and 

Shrub  Seeds,  &c 
^o.  6^— Deecriplite  Catalogue  of  our  tTnrlvalled  Collection  of  160  Select  Tarietiea  of  Straw- 
berries, with  a  Regeoted  Ida^  and  Directions  for  Culture^ 
Ho.  7.— Rare  American  Trees,  Plauls,  and  Seeds,  svitaUe.for  sending  to  JottSfte  (Premk  and 

finffli^  editions). 
Ka  dw— Wholesale  last  of  Kativc  and  Foreign  Grapes.        .     . 
Ka  9.— Catalogue  of  Bulbous  Flowers  of  etery  Class,  together  with  Tree  and  Herbaceous 

Pseonies,  Dahlias,  Primroses,  Polyanthus,  Cowslips,  Auriculas,  Dables,  bis,  and  other 

Rare  Flowering  Plaota. 
Ko.  liD.— Wholesale  Catalogue  of  the  same. 
W>.  13. — Catalogue  of  Greenhouse  Plants. 
IXo,  14.-Descffi^ve  Catalogue  of  620  NatlTe  and  12»  FiMlgif  Yilrtoties  «f  J^Wfei. 

BOOKS.— Prince's  Treatise  on  the  Vine,  with  Descriptions  of  Kative  and  Foreign  Grapes,  ' 
and  Vineyaixi  Culture^  (new  Edition  to  be  issued,)  $1.   Treatiseoa  FrwtSyOontaiBiagr  descrip- 
tions of  800  varieties  of  Fruits,  $1  50.    Prince's  Manual  of  Roses,  comprismg  descriplions  ' 
of  1,000  varieties,  (new  edition  in  preparation,)  75  cents. 

We  refer  to  the  previous  numbers  of  this  periodical  for  reduced  prices  of  Grapes,  and  all : 
other  articles. 

Win.   H*   PKIHrCB  A  t)0. 

BLUE  FAVORITE  aRABK 

Tbo  hardiest  Tarietj  known  either  for  tlie  North  or  ^nth.  The  Vines  yield  armtutty  \ 
abundant  crops  of  fine  flavored  and  unusually  juicy  fruit,  from  which  is  produced  a  Wine  not  V 
inferior  tc  the  far-famed  Caimpba.  T^  bunches  are  Y^tj  large.  We  hare  «o  desira  to  humbug  ' 
anyone.     Vtriiae  preeoUtrii, 

Strong  Rooted  Plants  one  year  old,  open  cultnra,  far  sale  at  $1  each.  Booted  Plants  and  - 
Cuttings  of  other  vaiieiies  also  for  sale. 

For  fttther  particulars,  address 

0.  F.  ABASS, 

Oct.  8k  •  JIIac»H,  e^eemgkm, 


'^^AJI^lL'\rEl    G^fl..A.Z=>E3S. 
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Hie  Sttbeodben  have  «  large  Stock  of  Fine  Plaote  of  Uie  beet  variety*of  hardy  Grapes,, 
which  they  desire  to  clear  from  their  pxesent  4ooa«ieB,  and  w4iicfa  they  will  sell  at  nnch 

lass  thanlonier  rates. 


Address 


PARSO  VS  &  CO 


FIjUSHINO,  memM  IVew  T«rk* 


sfi 


HIGHLAND  NURSERIES, 


^li 


A.  BAJJh,  raooeaor  to  the  lata  A.  J.  Downing  ft  Co.,  htm  the  pleasnra  «f  ■mMwnichig  to 
tb«  patrons  of  thii  eatabUsbmeni,  and  the  pablic  in  general,  that  be  has  now  oa  band,  for 
the  fall  trade,  a  complete  stock  of  Frolt  and  OmamaDtal  Trees,  Shrubs,  &o.,  &c.,  comprisiiig 
at  follows,  Tla : 

▲PPLB-TREBB,  Standard,  2  to  4  years  from  the  bods,  all  the  leadhig  Tarleties. 
"  ••  "         1  to  2  jcani,  the  new  and  rarer  kinds. 

"  *'       Dwarf,       1  to  2  jears,  best  selection  of  leading  rarietica. 

PBAR-TRSBS,  Standard  and  Dwarf,  1  to  S  years,  all  the  leading  varieties. 

CHBRRV-TRBBB,  Standard  and  on  Uahaleb,  l.to  8  years,  all  the  leading  varieties. 

PZ.0M.  PBAGH.  APRICOT,  mSCTARINS,  AJXD  QXnifCE-TREBB,  1  to  2  jeaxs^ 
of  all  the  leading  Tarietlas. 

dsRAPB-yniBB,  Native  and  Foreign,  a  tell  oolleetioii. 

OOOBBBBRRIE8,  OURRARTB,  RASPBBRRIB8,  BZJLCKBSBBZBB,  AXTD 
8TRAWBBRRZZB,  all  tba  best  new  and  old  proved  varieties.  Also  RHUBABB  AMD 
AflPARAOUa  HOQgg. 

WALNUTS,  CHB8XNUTB,  PZLBBRT8,  AND  AIiliOND6. 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shmbs,  Boses,  &c.,  &c. 

BVBRGRSBN  TRBBB,  a  very  large  stock  of  Norway  Sprnoe,  from  1  to  0  fbet. 
«•  *'         Balsam  Fir  and  European  Silver  Fir,      "    1  to  S  feet. 

«•  '*         Scotch,  Austrian,  and  White  Hoe,         *'    1  to  5  feet. 

**  **         Hemlock  and  American  Spruce,  Arbor  Titae,  and  Junipeca  of 

all  sorts,  and  a  gnat  varied  of  the  sew  Conifers. 

DBCZDHOIXB  XBBB8,  of  extra  sise^for  streets,  and  giving  immediate  effect  to  parlay 
lawns,  cemataiies,  d».,  as  well  as  the  osoal  sisas  and  smaUar,  at  lower  xatas»  viz:  Maples 
(8  variatisa^  Klma  <iaTariatiaB),  Ash  (8  vaiiaUaa),  Oaks  (6  varieties, Hona-ahaatnnta,  Ailaa- 
thus.  Alders,  Beeches,  Birches,  Gatalpa,  Celtis  Cordata,  Larch,  Kentucky  Coffee,  Tnlip-tree, 
Hagno]ia*8  Negnndo,  Abele,  Mountain  Ash,  Locust,  Weepfaig  Willowi^  Decidnons  Qypreo, 
American  and  European  Linden,  &e.,  Ac. 

FIOWBRZNQ*  SHRUBS,  over  BO  choice  species  and  varieties. 

ROSBS,  Hybrid  Perpetoal,  French  and  Moss,  Bourbon,  China  and  Tea,  a  large  coIlectHm 
of  them* 

WmiPIWa  TRBBB,  6  different  kinds,  besides  a  large  collection  of  Dahlias,  Peonies, 
Hardy  Herbaceous  and  Beddiog>out  plants,  a  large  assortment. 

SBPOB  PXiANTB,  100,000  Osage  Orange  plants,  1  to  8  years  old. 
^<  '*  American  Arbor  Titie  for  Screens,  Ac. 

The  above  stock  is  all  of  the  best  quality  and  growth,  and,  with  many  other  tUnga  not 
herein  enumerated,  will  be  sold,  according  to  siae  and  quality,  at  as  reasonable  ratea  aa  eaa 
be  obtained  at  any  reapectable'establishment  in  the  country. 

A  new  edition  of  our  catalogue  is  ready,  and  will  be  sent  to  applicants  on  Inclosing  a  poat- 
ofiScc  stamp  to  prepay  the  same. 

The  undersigned,  in  assusiing  the  business  on  his  own  aeeonnt,  solicits  a  oontintuMiee  c€ 
the  liberal  patronage  heretofore  given  this  old  establishment ;  his  connection  with  it  for  the 
last  twtnty^one  yean,  he  flatters  himself,  is  the  best  gnarantaa  ftor  the  fldihfhl  and  osreftil  i 
ner  in  whiah  the  buahiass  will  be  conducted. 

A*  SAUL. 


HiamjoiD  Vtfnssnin,  JfswBDiOHrwS^.  20(4, 1880. 
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CM.  SAXTdlT,  BARKER  &  CO.,      . 

3S  PABK  now,  NEW  YOBK, 

HAYK  LATELT  PUBLISHED  THS  J 

A  WELL-PRINTED  AND  RULED  BLANK  VOLUME, 

Of  150  quarto  pages,  with  an  ezplanatoiy  Introdaction  and  a  serfes  of  carefully  prepared 
headings,  arranfedlfor  dntering  every  date  and  event  Qaefal  for  reterenee  apoA  the  fkns— thd 
reaalt  of  each  particalar  eropi.aiid  •f  each  field,  aad  every  item  Qiefiil  for  teooid  and  refer- 
ence conoemlng  domestic  animals. 

This  Book  is  ruled  and  arranged  for  entering  the  reialts  of  twenty^five  years 
from  1860  to  1884  indoslTe, 

And  will  stipply  erery  want,  a«  to  the  means  of  arriving  at  a  direct  and  Intelligent  under- 
standing of  the  profits  and  loss  of  the  various  departments  of  husbaudry. 

Prepared  "by  Dr.  B.  P.  HOTJO-H,  of  All)aiiy, 

<   8DPJEBLKTKSUENT  OF  JXE  KSW  TOBK  STATS  CSNSU&  • 

A  MORE  USEFUL  BOOK  FOR  THE  FARMER  HAS  NBVER  BEEN  MADE. 
Price,  half  bound,  $3.00;  in  russia,  $5.00.    Hailed  free  on  receipt  of  price. 


NEARLY   READY. 

OPEN  AIR  GRAPE  CULTURE. 

A  PnACTICAI.  TSEATISX  ON  THS 

Garden  and  Vineyard,  and  Culture  of  the  Vine, 

AND  THE  mAJnTFACTDBS  OF  DOISESTIC  WIBE. 

DSSIOITXD  von  THE  llSft  OT  AXATKUBS  A  OTHESS  IN  tl^E  N0«(TK»BN  Sd  Mlf>DLfi  STATES. 

Frofosely  Blustiated  with  new  Engravings  from  carefully  executed  designs^  verified  by 
direct  Fmctioe.  ■  Uy  JOHKPHIN,  Author  of  **  JBssay  on  Open  Air  Grap*  GHiiur^''-  to  whieh 
wasavard^ tha  First  Premium  by  tho  Coouaitteo^f  iho  Ametioan  Institiite.  Th  whfeh  it 
added  a  selection  of  Examples  of  American  Tineyard  Practiee,  and  a 
carefully  prepared  descr^tibA  of'the  celebrated  ^Thomflry  System 'of  Grape  CPdltnra 


SAXtON.  &>^  BARKER.   F^ublishers. 
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ERHARD'S  RAVENSWOOD  PEAR. 

Tbib  new  American  Seedling  Pear  will  no  donbt  prore  a  great  acquisition.  It  is  an  earlj  pear, 
ripening  here  abont  the  first  of  Aagust,  and,  though  bat  of  medium  sise,  iti  rich  aromatic 
fkroTt  and  great  abundance  of  vinous  carbonated  juice,  make  it  a  fralt  of  imre  exo^ence. 
It  never  lots  at  the  core,  nor  Is  it  ever  grittj.    TVee  very  health  j,  and  strong  upright  grower. 

I  can  now  ftiroish  a  limited  number  of  fine  trees  of  the  Bavenswood  Pear  on  quince. 

Maiden  trees,  6  feet  high,  at  fl ;  3  and  4  feet  high,  75  cents ;  also  a  few  trees  two  yean 
firom  the  bod. 

A  liberal  dfsoonnt  allowed  to  dealers. 

CHABLES  F.  ESHABB, 

RATBIfSWOOD,  !<•■«  Ii 


QUBBN  OF  FQNTBNAT,  French  Fkll-beariag  Baspberrj,  $10  per  hondied. 
ZiAWTON  BLACKBBRRIBS,  $6  per  handled ;  $40  per  thousand. 
QUBBN  VICTORIA  CUKRA1IT8,  $10  per  hundred. 
BLACK  NAPLBS  CURRAHTB,  $10       " 
BRHARDB  BATBNSWQOD  FBAR,  76  oents  to  $1. 
Sends  Stamps  for  a  Circular. 

CHABLESF.  ERHABD, 

Hot.  aUkYBnnWOOW^  Vmmm 


ANDRE    LEROY'S 
IVXJXl.  S  E3  £%.  IE3  S, 

AT  ANGERS,  PRANCE. 

The  Proprietor  of  these  Nurseries,  the  most  extensive  in  the  world,  has  the  honor  to  hdonn 
his  numerous  friends  and  the  public,  that  his  Catalogae  of  Fmit  and  Omamimtal  Ttoea« 
Bhruba,  Rosea,  Soedllng  Fruit  Stooka,  Ac,  for  the  present  season,  is  now  ready  and  at 
their  diqMsal. 

Apply  to 

BBU0UIEBE  &  THEB Ain>» 

VoT.ADea  ffl  CEBAR  STBBBT,  BI«wT«Hk 

Situation  Wanted  as  Gkirdener, 

By  a  married  man,  with  small  family,  who  has  lived  in  respectable  places  in  this  country  for 
the  last  seven  years ;  and  has  practised  several  years  in  some  of  HIm  best  gardens  in  Kurope. 
Has  no  objection  to  go  South.    Good  reference  given. 

Addrm      E.  F.  Care  of  MICHAEL  FEYEB^ 

Hov.  WII.mifCIT01V«  B^a^ 


I^WANTED   IMMEDIATELY, 

A  First-rate  G-reeixhouse  Propagator. 
Fumoio,  Nov .  186a  ^M.  E.  FBIFGE  &  CO. 
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DWARF  PEAR-f  RE] 

BY  THE  1,000,  iOO,  or  DOZEN, 

•  * 

Yeiy  strong,  thrifty,  and  well  lmmcfied/<w«  liare  g^ven  tfiBm  eztr^  room  in  tbe 
and  ymiMd  to  foater  growth  of  lower  bnmches  J  of  the  following  choice  Tarieties : 

DvchoBse  d^Az«otdeme,  Vicar  of  WlnkOeld,  BCadeUa«, 

Iiouiae  Boim«  de  Jezsay,  .Stevans'  Oaneaaa,  Rostieser, 

Bauora  Dial,  Bastar  Banrre,  Bartlatt, 

Banrra  d'Ai^ou.  Olout  Moroaau,  Bonrra  T  Angi 

Daarbom  a  Saadling;  Doyaxma  Bou 

Also  A  laige  Stock  of  L{iui»a8'£habarb,  Orange  Baspberry,  fto./&c. 

H.  O.  FREEMAN, 

Ravenswood  Fruit  Nurser; 

Oet  RATBlf  SWOOD,  I«.  I^  nea 

GREAT  SALE  OF 
NATIVE  GRAPE-VINES  &  ROS 
J.   OA.DIS3rESS 

WILL  OFFER  FOR  SALE  AT  PUBLIC  AUCTI' 

OK  THE  Uth  DA  T  OF  JSTOVSMBER  NEXT, 

At  the  Hushing  Exotic  Oardens,  in  the  YOlage  of  Hu 

▲  oiBAs  qfiLSfoa  or 
One,  iwo«  and  three-year-old  plants  af  the  fallawiag  Mits  of  Native  (}rape*frlii, 

DELAWABE,  DIANA,     * 

ANNA,  lOGAN, 

CONCORD,  CLINTON, 

CANADIAN  CHIEF,  HARTFORD  PB0LIF3 

BEBEOCA,  UNION  VILJLAOE. 

▲ijBa  ACJkBOB£jOrQV 

Garden,  Ifoes,  Climbing,  HybHd  Perpetual,  and  Bonriioa  Itoeee;  laige  epeeiiBen 
Acacia,  Chinese  Azalia,  Camellia,  Jb.,  ^.;  etrong  roote  of  DIelytra,  Phlox,  Liliu 
Iblhim  in  all  their  varieties. 

Ooldand  Silver  Ferns;  a  variety  ef  Mosses^  Variegated  Leaved  plants.  Aeol 
Orchidaceee,  with  an  assortment  of  Greenhouse  and  Stove  Plants. 

The  Tiae9,  Boses,  and  Plante  will  l>e  put  ap  In  small  and  large  assorted  lots,  tc 
private  grower  and  the  l^ade. 


FCJDSHINO,  Kov.  ^ 
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HAEEISO:t?'S 

IMI>ROVEI> 

EUBOPEAN 


TKeM  lamgtfl,  a^^M  le  the  vsa  of  FaMifiti  asd  HoUh,  ayt  ctoAdtMllj  ofSsitd  lotk* 
pnblki  M  fa?  tuperior  t»  aiy  eTer  befeve  fti  toarkt ft.    For  teCWOUT  of  FITBL,  I>USA¥Ii-    , 
nnr^  aod  GBNEBAL  EFIICIEKCrT,  THET  CAN  ICOT  B&  SURTASSID. 


BRAKHAUis  HEDGE  &  CO. 


msmn  mn  waih-ji 

mtli  BAITBrS  Potent  Steam  AttaAmeBt  (or  Wirmioi 


COMBINING-  IN  ONE  INSTRU 


The  uses  and  superior  adyantages  of 
the  two  elements.  It  is  considered  the 
most  EcoDomica],  Powerful,  and  Im- 
portant Furnace  ever  offered  to  the 
public,  impartiDg  aa  Atmosphere 
highly  genial  and  salubrious,  and  its 
principles  may  be  applied  on  the 
largest  or  smallest  scale.  The  Scien- 
tific, Practical,  ailid  all  interested  in 
obtaining  the  naosl;  desirable  B'umace 
now  known »  are  invited  to  call  and 
examine  it  at  the 

DEPOT  OF   THE 

Hacgregor  Furnace, 

'    117  Beetttttani  street, 

NEW  YOBK. 


OBOVEB  ft  BASEB'8 


OlblBKAXBB 


^ '  *"*x 


496  Broad^vray.Ne-w-York. 

18  Bommtr  Street.  Bocton* 
780  GhMtnnt  Street.  Fhiledelphift. 
187  Baltimore  Street,  BaltiiziCMre. 
68  West  Fourth  Street.  OinoizmAtL 

1^  Agmoim  ie  aR  fiU  principal  eUim  amd  wOofftt 

A  WEW  STTU-nici;  $50. 

ftaea  MftchlsM  mv  from  two  ipoolt,  and  form  %  tmm 
of  uoqulled  •trongth,  boootj,  oad  eUstldty,  which  will 
■ov  rtp,  tren  If  ererj  foorth  itltelr  bo  eni.  Thoy  aro  od- 
«Mrtl0MMr  tho  boot  In  tiM  morkot  for  Cudlj  000. 

iar*8Bn>  vor  a  oboduul 


OPiviOBrB  ojr  thjb 

Offwror  *  BolHr4  fi  iteTooZl^^AoMT.  ii0r<0«lfw^ML 

To  oU  of  wbidi  tho  2W»MM  007m  Abmo.— 2W&«m«. 

It  i«  an  that  It  datano  to  ht.—Mdtpmtd9nt. 

It  JiMitt  tto  own  wofffc— otben  do  Dot.~irooM  tXMT. 

Wo  fiio  ft  the  yrofcroeoQ.— ^twiHrnoo  Baptltl, 

II  noodf  to  be  aeen  to  ho  appreciated.— i*Ar0i».  Jlomr. 

Adapted  for  woolme,  llnon,  or  cotton.— ^mor.  MtmtiUm, 

WeTlkoQroTor4Bakor*ebooL— Xadioe»  Winmtk, 

••WhkhU  tho  boot  r   Qroror  *  Bakw^i^iM^iMlalk. 

Boporior  to  aU  othoro,— Jftr^wry. 

We  hoTo  no  hoeitatton  In  roeommendiag  tt     Ihiini 

It  roqolroe  no  ro  epooJInf  — Jfaao^iMiC. 

Vor  thmflj  ooo  th«r  aro  nnrtralled.— Doibr  ifowB. 

Thej  eow  a  eoam  that  wfU  not  rtp.— Onirwr. 

It  perfomo  nobl^  and  oq>odltloaily.— Zbooi 

Bomarkahio  Cer  ftneneee  of  iiiow  —G^MtU, 

Adapted  to  all  kinds  of  ftmM^  oewino .— Odew  wm. 

Beet  adapted  for  fkmily  oeow— i>ay  mk. 

We  do  not  hoeiute  to  rocoannend  VL—OhrtmleU, 

It  eewa  etrongly,  and  does  not  rto.— I(/k  iBoetralodL 

The  prince  of  urrentlono.— .^nol  Ckwehman. 

It  le  woman*i  boot  fHond.—  IFeoftly  KetM. 

We  glTe  oar  preference  to  Ororer  k  Baker'a — ShtdmA, 

The  moot  bleieed  tnTentlon.>-JMAor'<  Magamlm^, 

It  makee  pteamare  of  tott.— JPeewiwy  Poti. 

The  AtTorlte  for  femilj  nee.— JrooWyii  Star. 

We  hlf  hij  appreciate  their  ralne.— ^oierieiMe  J 

ItiOWsaoeamthatwlDnotrip.— Woefc.  Ufdtm, 

Cannot  be  too  highly  recommended.— TeiM.  BoptUL 

OroTor  k  Baker*!  ie  the  boft.— iTimKii^vion  JouraaL 

The  beet  in  ose.— iVOeton  JommaL 

Not  liable  to  got  oat  of  order.—  ireiM««eor  J^, 

The  meet  conTonient  in  nee.— C9Ura^o  A'owt  ZdUr, 

The  cheapeet  and  beet— JKcieto*  WMg, 

The  meet  eucceesAal  inrention.— .fi(n(^fii<o«  MUp. 

Is  easily  managed  and  nnderttood.— i^ori  Plaint  iSotfL 

Ororer  k  Baker'i  is  the  beet*- (7oeA«i  DemoenU, 

Has  giTen  entire  satlefhction.— CbtaUtf  Sstaminmr. 

Ororer  k  Baker's  is  easily  manned.— .F^kieAw  Tlmoik 

Purchase  a  Ororer  k  Bakor.— JRMra  ddoMtte. 

WIU  do  moot  beaaUfU  sewing.— .d2<««fowM  I>em, 

It  will  not  got  o«t  of  order.- .dw^nns  American. 

Oommend  ns  to  Ororer  k  B9k9^».--Spnn0Uld  JTonm. 

It  is  a  deed  of  emancipation  to  woman.— iCUeiaMk  Jamr. 

Wm  do  better  sowing  then  by  hand.— genera  Qgmt'itM. 

WiUdoaUthooewingofa&mqy^— Onoi0vj ~ 


ALBANY  TILE  WORKS, 

Comer  of  01intx)n  Avenue  and  Knox  Street,  Albany,  Na  T 

Thb  BubsciibenB  being  the  most  extensive  raanttfacturera  of  DRAINING  TILE  in  the  United 
States,  have  on  hand,  in  large  or  small  quantities,  for  Land  Draining,  Round,  Sole,  and  Hor«- 
Bhoe  Tile,  warranted  superior  to  anj  made  in  this  country ;  hard-burned  and  over  one  foot 
in  lenirth. 

ROUND  TILE. 
Inches  diam.    Per  thousand  feet. 

U $8  00 

21 12  00 

aj 40  00 

80LB  TILE. 
Inches  rise.    Per  thousand  feet. 

2      $10  00 

3  ..'. 16  00 

4        30  00 

6  ...^ 60  00 

6  80  00 

9  V.V. 200  00 

HQRSE-SHOE  TILE. 
21  Inches  rise,  ...  .$10  00  per  1000  feet- 
Si        •»      »*      ....  16  00       ** 

4r    '•     "    ..-.  laoo      ** 

5  *•  "  ....  86  00  *• 
^r  *'  **  ....  56  00  " 
7}      "      •*      ....  76  00        " 


ff*  Orders  soUoited.    Tenns,  Cash. 


€*  A  Jl¥.  McCAMmOlV,  Albany,  N.  IT. 


V 
^  ' 

I 
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^ 

Steam  the  most  propar  agent  for  creating  Artificial  Warmth.  ^ 


Ab  ImprvrewMlt  •▼er  th»  ab«n»l«sble  H«t  Air  Famace,  anil  the  •Inygiah,  inelB- 
cie«t  Warm  Water  AppMnttna* 

EXJliAN  FUSTS  OF  G&ifiAT£B  IlirOKTANCB  TllAN  INA2SID1ATE  NATUB& 


f 


The  GTant  Agent,  Btoam,  tlinpliltod  lad  domoftleat«d  for  Wanning  and  Ventilating  PrlTate  Dwelllnga,  Gro«i 
booaeai  Ac,  Ao. 

•AFB,  UiflPr.V,  BFViCIElVT,  BCOXVOIIIIOAIj,  HVRADLB. 

Pleaae  eall  and  examlna,  or  tend  tbr  a  Deecrtptm  Pamphlet 

*»'•"«.  BAKEE,  SMITH  &  Co.,  Manufactory, 

Amd  OfflM  189  Ceatr*  Straet,  New  Cark. 
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IMPOETANT  INFORMATION, 

TO  THOSE  WHO  WOULD  HAVE  OOOD  HEALTH. 


Nothing  is  more  important  for  the  ettablishment  tnd  continoan§«  of  health,  th&n  the  d&Df 
and  constaDt  use  of  good  and  healthj  food,  of  which  Bread  and  other  cereal  preparations,  are 
the  principal  part.  Those  cannot  be  made  pore  and  wholeaome,  unless  all  iheir  component 
parts  aro  strictly  snch.  It  fs  a  fkfft,  establiiihed  beyond  all  controveraj^  thai  nearij  eferr 
species  of  salcratns  found  in  mnrltet  '*  is  made  to  960,"  from  cheap,  impure  materials,  highly 
injurious  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  consumer  1  The  necesahj  of  the  case  induced  Mr. 
James  Pjle,  of  No.  349  'Wasl&ii&i^oB  St.,  Ktrw  Y^k,  with  0reat  care  and  superior  skill,  to 
bring  into  the  market  a  strictly  pure  and  tehoUaoms  article ;  Which  he  did  in  the  prodaction 
of  his  CEUBBRATKD  DIKTKTIC  ftAI«KRATUS,  which  still  remains  onriTalled  by  sor 
imitations  or  substitutes,  with  which  intereatad  tnd  designing  men  have  sought  to  take 
advantage  of  its  justly  acquired  popularity. 

The  Dietetic  alone,  was,  (at  first,)  put  up  in  red  and  pink  papers.  Others  soon  adopted  the 
same  colored  papers  !  intending,  with  their  cheap  imitations,  to  decelre  all  those  who  had  foand 
the  red  paper  packages  to  be,  (what  the  Dietetic  still  is,)  the  best  article  of  aaleratos  possible 
to  be  made  !  The  red  papers,  are,  therefore,  no  longer  a  designation,  and  parchasers  can  only 
protect  themselves  from  groas  imposition,  by  being  careful  and  sure  to  find  the  name  nf 
♦»  JA3IB:s  PYIaE,**  on  the  box  or  package.  If  any  person  doubts  the  greai  superiority  of 
the  Dietetic  over  all  other  kinds  of  saleraius^  let  them  analyse  and  compare  them,  and  their 
doubts  will  vanish.  It  is  extensively  sold  by  grocers  all  over  the  country.  Its  immense  sale^ 
have  already  made  Mr.  Pyle  one  of  the  largest  dealers  in  the  United  States.  Certificates  of 
thousands  of  grocers  and  consumers  attest  its  popularity. 

^Prince  &  Co/s 

IMPROVED  MELODEONS, 

WITH  DIVIDED  SWELL. 

The  Best-Toned  Reed  Znstrnment  in  the   World. 
XiXST  or  rxLxcBS. 

rov  Octm?e  HeTodMo $45  M 

Foar-and-mir  OcUfC  Belodeon 60  •# 

FlreOctaTe  Idclodcon , 75  00 

FlreOctafc  lIclodeoD,  PlaB#  Caie, . WO  00 

Fire  OctaTe  BelodeoD,  D<Nibl«  Reed,  PortaMe  Cim ISO  00 

61iOcta?e  lUelodecn,  Piano  Case ISO  00 

Fhre  Octa?e  neloileon,  Piano  CaiCj  Dookle  Rocd ISO  00 

Fire  OctaTO  flclod^on,  DoqMo  Bank,  Four  Stopi tOO  00 

me  Organ  Helodeon,  Fhre  leto  Eteds,  Two  Bankt,  Keys  and  Pedal  Bass 150  00 

I^st  Premium  awarded  wherever  Exhibited. 

'  Sliistrated  Price  Circulars  sent  by  mail.    Orders  promptly  filled. 

aBO.  A.  raznOB  dc  CO.,  Bnfialo,  K.  T. ; 

aso.  A-  3PBZBrCB  dL  CO.,  110  abake-st.,  Chicaflro,  XlLf 

OBa  A-  r&ZZfOB  A  CO.,  67  Folton  Street, 

NKW    YORK   OFTY. 
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DUTCH  BULBOUS  ROOTS, 


Imported  direct  from  one  of  the  first  Naraeries  at  Harlem,  compridng 

BTAOZnBSi  WUM,  OKOOVSaS,  UUSS,  Ac,  Ac, 

All  in  fine  order,  and  for  sale  at  low  prices. 
Catalognes  free  by  MaiL 

MoILVAIN  &  YOUNG-, 

Seedsman  and  Florist, 

Oct  St  9  JrOHlf  STREBT,  New  T«rli. 

BULBOUS  FLOWEB  BOOTS. 

A  splendid  collection^  all  first-class  bulbs,  selected  expressly  for  my  sales. 

Double  and  Single  Hyacinths,  from  91.00  to  $  3.00  per  doa. 
do.  do.  do.  "      6.00  to   20.00  per  100. 

do.  do.       Tulips,  "  .60  to      1.60  per  do«. 

do.  do.  do.  "        8.00  to     10.00  per  100. 

Crocuses,  all  colors,  .76  to      1.60      '*  | 

And  all  other  bulbs  at  eqoally  reasonable  prices. 
Send  for  catalognes,  which  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants. 

n.  A.  D11BS&,  Seedsman  and  Florist, 

rOetAHoT.  S97  CHBfSTFTVT  9TBBBT,  PBiI.Al»BIiPHIA. 

THE  STOEVER  RASPBERRY. 

Th«  undersigned  is  attthorized  to  receive  orders  for  this  highly  prodnctive 
and  hardy  variety,  already  noticed  by  Dr.  Brinckl^  in  the  HoBncuLTDMsT. 

A  lilMITED  NUMBER  ONLY  POR  SALE. 
VRZOB,  M-OO  VB&  DOSIBXT. 

o^^v'^' 827  Ohestnut  Street. 

NATIVE    GRAPE-VINES. 

FOR  "SALE  BY 

B.  H.  MACE,  Newburgh,  New  York, 

At  Wholesale  and  Retail,  a  fine  stook  of  the  following  varieties: 

Delaware,  Diana,  Allen's  Hybrid,  Anna,  Concord,  Rebecca,  U. 
.  Village,  Clara,  Taylor,  Lenoir,  Maratawney,  H.  Prolific,  &c. 

ALL  PLANTS   SENT   OUT  PROM   THIS    ESTABLISHMENT  WARRANTED   TRUE  ' 

TO  NAME. 

One  mile  north  of  the  ▼ilkge  of  Newbnxgh,  and  a^jolniag  Cfaarloi  Doimhig. 
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see^ — 

ffi    New  and  Choice  Verbenas  for  the  Fall  of  1860, 


The  Sttl)0criber  offen  for  sale  thia  fall  the  following  new  Verbenai^  grown  hj  him  the  pest 
season,  Tvhich  be  can  confidently  recommend  as  being  superior  in  every  respect  to  two-thirda 
of  the  i  mported  varieties. 

BNOw^S  SUPERB,  bright  scarlet  crimson,  fine  lemon  eye,  truss  good  size  and  of  fine 
fonn,  habit  close  and  compact,  a  fine  strong  growet,  and  a  perfedt  mass  6f  bloom,  saperior 
for  either  vase  or  bedding  purposes,  and  should  be  in  every  collection, 26  ct& 

ADOMIB,  bright  pink,  rosy  purple  centre,  gdod  eye,  tmas  medium  slae  and  of  perfect 
form,  habit  robust  and  free,  fine  for  vase  or  bedding, 25  cts. 

GARIBALDI,  rich  dark  purple,  very  distinct  light  eye  that  does  not  bum  out,  tmra  very 
lar^re  and  berfect  form,  habit  vigorous  and  free, 2  >  cts. 

KEEPSAKEk  pure  white,  bright  rosy  purple  eye*  trass  and  pips  largo  and  of  excellent 
form,  very  fine  for  the  vase, , 25  cts. 

WARRIOR,  deep  carmine  red,  color  bright  and  distinct,  truss  good  size  and  fine  form, 
habit  robust  and  free, 25  cte. 

COQUBTTS,  clear  deep  rose,  bright  lemon  eye,  truss  medium  sice  and  of  good  form,  very 
showv 25  eta. 

TOMBftT,  lilac  purple,  pips  and  truss  very  large  and  of  excellent  form,  a  fine  free 
bloomer, •....,.... 25  eta. 

The  above  Collection  of  Seven  Varieties, $1  50 

The  same  forwarded  by  Mail,  post  paid, $2  00 

The  Subscriber  also  offers  for  sale  the  following  varieties  of  recent  introduction  (either  of 
which  are  worthy  of  a  plaoe  in  any  collection)  at  $1  per  doeen,  or  25  varieties  including  the 
set  of  new  ones,  $3. 

Same  by  Mail,  post  paid, $3  75 

SNOW  "VTREATH,  pure  white,  very  free. 

AIRS.  C.  W.  FIELD,  bright  scarlet,  with  pale  rose  centre,  flowers  of  immense  size,  very 
showy  and  extra  fine,  and  has  been  the  admiration  of  all  who  have  seen  it  the  past  season. 

EUTERPE,  fine  dark  crimson,  large  truss. 

jHtrmOPIAN,  dark  purplish  blue,  with  dear  white  eye,  truss  large  and  well  formed. 

RITB7  QUEEN,  bright  ruby-red  tinted  with  carmine. 

MADAME  MATRAS,  rosy  pink,  flowers  very  large  and  of  excellent  form,  Olle  of  the 
very  best. 

MADAME  LEMOIN,  pink  with  bright  rosy  eye,  very  neat. 

CAPT.  E.  FOTTUvaER,  bright  otange  scarlet,  excellent  formed  truss,  and  one  of  the 
very  best. 
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MAOKmnft  COCiKZiA.,  foliage  and  habit  preciBBelr  like  Impentrfoe  Elizabeth,  flowen  S 
striped  scarlet  and  white,  rery  neat  aDd  pretty.  ]   | 

BMPBRORr  bright  crimson,  violet  centre,  large  and  fine.  '    ^ 

MRS.  J.  M.  AScKAT,  bright  cherry  crimsoo,  light  eye,  very  large  flower  and  fine  form,   j  L 
first  claas.  ^  *rf 

MRS.  TUKNUR,  rosy  white^  deep  roee,  purple  centre,  very  tkeUt  «  • 

EDNA,  pure  White,  ft  strong  grower  and  very  free. 

nrSIQlftS,  deep  crimson,  splashed  and  striped  with  otrmioe. 

DRSD  SCOTT,  very  dark  purple,  as  dark  as  any  in  cultivation. 

COUNT  DE  MORELLA,  brilliant  scarlet  crlmfioll,  lemon  eye. 

COIiX7MBIA,^«ry  dark  maroon. 

BICOLOR,  pink  with  large  white  centre,  very  free. 

HERMAN  STIRGER,  matted  roee,  light  eye. 

ROSETTE,  bright  rose,  large  truss  and  fine. 

Also,  a  good  stock  of  some  of  the  older  varieties,  including  Bedding  Purple,  decidedly  the 
best  purple  verbena' ever  imported  fi'om  England,  and  a  variety  that  every  one  should  have. 

PRIMA  DONNA,  rosy  pink,  shading  to  rosy  purple,  pip6  and  trusf'of  gigantic  sise,  a 
itroDg  grower  and  free  bloomer. 

RJSlNB  DB  AMAZON,  pure  white,  with  dens^  violet  eye. 

BACCHTTS.  very  dark  maroon,  light  eye,  very  free. 

EVENING  STAR,  bright  caimine,  with  distinct  lemon  eye. 

MRSk  WOODRX7FF,  brilliant  scarlet,  very  large  flowers. 

IJES  v^iaTA,  one  of  the  very  best  pare  whites,  very  free. 

NEPTUNE,  dark  maroon. 

MKS.  PRESTON;  pure  white.  ' 

Beauty  of  CaMle,  Etonian,  Gen.'  Simpson,  Miss  Henaler,  Miss  fiireese,  Zdllian 
Mary,  Rubenb,  Sir  J.  Ontram,  and  otbersj  good  strong  plants,  ready  for  delivery  after  the 
16th  of  October.  •  • 

Plants  can  be  safely  forwarded  by  mail,  during  the  cdol  Weather  of  last  of  October  and  first 
to'  middle  of  November.  Directions  for  treatment  of  the  plants,  on  receipt,  will  accompany 
eftch  package  forwarded  by  mail.  All  orders  to  receive  attention  must  be  accompanied  with 
the  cash,  or  sathrfactory  draft  upon  New  York  or  Boston,  using  postage  stamps  for  fractiooB 
of  a  dollar.  ^  ^ 

Addrew         DEXTER  SNOW,  Chicopee,  Maes. 

THE  BEST  FAFEBS  FOB  THE  FABMEB. 

Tlie  most  valuable  mediums  for  th.e  AdTorttser* 


THE 

New  England  Fanner,  Weekly, 

Is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  widely  known  agricultural  papers  in  tiie  country,  and  is  de- 
signed to  supply  the  farmer  and  his  family  with  reliable  information  in  regard  to  Agriculture 
and  Horticulture,  the  latest  news  of  the  day,  market  reports,  &c.,  &c. 

.I*ubli8hed  ftvery  Satiirday«  at  TWO  DQT.t.AiRS  a  Veiu^. 
THE 

New  England  Farmer,  Monthly, 

Enjoys  also  a  large  circulation.  It  is  a  magazine  of  48  large  octavo  pages,  devoted  to  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  subjects,  handsomely  illustrated,  and  well  printed  on  fine  paper. 

Pablish^d  on  ttL4  first  of  tr^ty  iaonth«  at  ONE  DOLIi Att  a  Tear 

TO  ADVBRTZ8ERS  our  publications  offer  unusual  advantages,  as  thsik  girculation 
K  HOT  KXCEXDKD  by  that  of  any  similar  publications  in  this  part  of  the  Country,  and  our 
terms  compare  favorabljr  with  those  of  any  other  Journals* 

Send  for  specimen  copies,  and  circulars,  furnished  free  at  all  times* 

Address, 

NOtTRSE,  EATON  &  .TOLMAN, 

Fublishere  NTe^w  England  Faioner, 

IV*.  34  HlKBCHAFTTS  BOW,  BMtoH,  Jlisae. 

-    *  -  ••  .  -  -    -  ■  ■- 


3000  Strong  Delaware  Layers. 


The  inbflcriber  ii  prepared  to  fatnidi  genuine  Delaware  Layen,  at  the  foUowiog  low  prion : 

nantfl  with  from  8  to  10  feet  of  ibort-jolnted,  well-HpeDed  wood,  at  $3  00  apiece. 
Plants  with  from  6  to  8  feet  of  sbort-iointed,  well-ripened  wood,  at  $2  00  apieoe. 
Plant!  with  from  8  to  5  feet  of  flhort-Jointed,  well-ripened  wood,  at  $1  00  apieoe. 

A  liberal  diaooont  to  Naraerymeo. 

Poet-Office  Addrea, 

a.  W.  OOENELL, 

O0t  ft  ViCWBUBGlK,  Orange  C«n  BT.  t* 

LAWTON   blackberry! 

Haying  more  than  ten  acree  planted  with  ofT-ihoots  from  the  original  rariety,  I  am  pr^ 
pared  to  famiah  any  number  of  rianta  at  the  following  reduced  rates  s 

PRICES  FOR  AUTUMN  OF  1860,  AND  SPRING  OF  1861. 


Box  oontainlDg  2  doman, 
da         4     da 
do.         8     da    . 
da       18     da 
da       40     da   . 
do.     100     da 


$2  00 
300 
500 
20  00 
20  00 
40  00 


^V^ILLIAM  TjAVrrON,  New  RocheUe,  N.  Y. 


Vqt. 


Or  N«.  Iff  ysrJklMl.  ST1UBKT»  New  r«rk. 


DR.  GRANT'S  GRAPE-VINES. 


Trees  and  Plants  i 

OF  ' 

EVERY  DESIRABLE  VARIETY. 

For  Catalogues,  apply  to 

PERSONS   &   CO., 

Not.  I 


The  tmdersigned  harhig  recently  yieited  '' lm%,"  and  tatiBfiei Ikliaeelf  l^a carefal  'ws^ 
tlon  of  the  stock,  and  extensive  artangements  for  propagating^  the  Vine,  of  the  supenor 
gcilitios  of  Dr.  Grant  for  fiirnishing  strong,  trtie,  healthy  fines  of  all  the  leading  Kative 
Varieties,  ©specially  the  Delaware,  Diana,  Anna,  Concord,  and  Union  Village,  has  entered  into 
an  arrangement  with  him  for  the  sale  of  theni,  and  offers  them  on  the  same  tefmc^  wholesale 
f     and  retail. 

Dr.  Grant's  valuahle  Descriptive  Catalogue,  (new  edition »)  with  Directions  for  the  Cultivn- 
tlon  and  Training  of  the  Grape-vine,  illustrated  with  plates.  foKwatdid  hjr  Mail  to  all  ap* 
plicants,  by  incloring  One  Dim^,  ip  S^mps  or  Cohi,  to  my  ftddreeil.  .. 

H.  A.  DREER,  Seedsman  and  Florist, 

397   CBBSTlvrT   BTUJRUT,  Pkllad^iphU. 
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THE  HORTICULTURIST, 

AND  JOURNAL  OF  RURAL  ART. 


•  t 


ElDlTaiD   B'2-   PETER   B.   l^J^JLJD. 


»4 


A  new  volume  of  this  standard  and  favorite  periodical,  begins  with  Janu- 
ary, 1861.  Its  influence  on  tiie  progress  of  Gardening  and  Rural  Taste,  is 
now  too  strikingly  apparent  to  need  a  word  of  comment,  and  it  is  the  deter- 
mination of  both  Editor  and  Publishers,  to  make  the  forthcoming  volume 
superior  to  any  which  have  preceded  it  AH  persons  alive  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their   • 

.,  GARDENS,  ORCHARDS,  or  COUNTRY  SEATS, 

will  continue  to  find  the  SorUcutturist  an  invaluable  assistant.  It  will 
present  the  latest  discoveries  and  improvements,  experiments  and  acquisi- 
tions of  Horticulture,  thus  rendering  it  a  special  aid  and  companion  to  nursery- 
men and  commercial  gardeners,  and  to  all  scientific  and  practical  cultivators 
of  the  soil. 

THE  NUMEROITS  AND  BEAUTUr'UL  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

Plans  for  Cottages,  Oreenbouses,  A;o.,  the  Figures  of  New  Fruits  and  Plants 
— ^added  to  the  valuable  features  above  named,  combine  to  render  this  one  of 
the  CHEAPEST. and  most  valuable  works  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  addition  to  the  48  pages  of  regular  matter  in  the  jBbrticuUuristy  will 
be  found  the  advertisements  of  all  our  leading  Nurserymen  and  Cultivators, 
bringing  their  novelties,  and  new  and  rare  Fruits,  etc.,  etc^  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  our  readers. 

TERMS. 

One  copy,  one  year,  payable  in  advance,         .-.---  Two  DollabS. 

Fonr  copies,  one  year, -       •  -     Six  Dollabs. 

8ik  copies  for  Knra  Soblabs  and  a  Seventh  copy  to  the  one  getting  up  the  dab  . 
Tbe  Bdition  with  Colored  Plates. 

One  copy,  one  year,  payable  in  advance, Fitb  Dollabs. 

Four  copies,  one  year,   ----- JbrrEKN  Dollabs. 

Single  numbers,  plain  edition,  18  cents.    Single  numbers,  colored  edition,  42  cents. 

Boecimen  numbers  mailed  upon  receipt  of  their  price. 

Volumes  commence  with  the  January  number,  are  indexed  accordingly,  and  we  send  from 
that  number  unless  otherwise  ordered,  but  subscriptions  ma^  commence  with  any  n  umber  at 
the  option  of  the  imbscriber. 

tar  New  subscribers  will  be  nimlshed  with  the  volumes  for  1855,  '56,  '57,  '58,  '59  and  '60 
bound  in  neat  doth,  for  $12. 

SPECIAL  INDUCEMENT. 

Any  Subscriber  to  the  HoRnooLTDRiBT  who  shall  renew  his  subscription  for  1861,  and  send 
lis  three  new  €Hbscriber^  remitting  as  |8»  shall  be  entitled  to  seleet  from  our  Catalogue 
$i  worth  of  books  gratis.  .,.   •    ,  .^ 

0.  ML  SAXTON  &  BABKEB, 

Agriadiuna  Boi^  PMishen,  and  Prdprietan  of  Uu  HorlieuUuritt, 
Kb.  M  PmA  Bow«  ir«w  Tork. 

-4—— ' •- 


Spcrc:^ -— — ^ 

pOUNG  FARMER'S  MMUAL; 

FAEMEE'S  WO.EKSHOP. 

CONTAIKINa 

TWO  HONORED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BY   S.    HSD^VSTARIDS    TODID- 


We  here  liave  a  Book  whioh  details  the  znaniptilationB  of  the  Fann 

In  a  plain  and  intelligible  maimer,  S;ntb  practical  dlreotionB 

ft>r  Laying-out  a  Farm,  and  Erecting  Bnildings, 

Fences,  and  Farm  Gates. 

AUBO, 

nSk  OireocSoaa  iv  tin  ideoltoii  of  Ctood  Tvm  bxOL  Sksp  Tools,  thttr  xm  and 

ipflTinlHotgrq;  with  nuxnerous  original  inostratlons  of^  Fdaoes,  Oatesi  To<^ 

eUx,  aa4  to  pertamiag  xMariy  overy  toranoli  of  HunlBg  opeoratioiia 


A  person  engaged  in  Agdcoltaral  pursuits  can  hardly  oped  this  most  yalii- 
aUe  mannal  without  reading  of  some  i]Qpr0V^d  farm  QpemtioQi  or  gettmg  a 
Tiew  of  some  simpie  labor^nving  instrament  that  maybe  constracted  m  every 
&rmer'8  workshop.  The  engravings  that  appear  upon  almost '  every  other 
page  render  the  book  intelligible' to  the  least  experienced;  and  an  index, 
alphabetically,  arranged,  enables  the.  reader  to  turn  at  once  to  any  one  of 
several  hundred  different  subjects^  iu  which  he  may  be  at  Uie  time  interested. 

The  author  is  well  known  eaong  lesdtn^  A^iilturists^  as  a  thorough  fanner  and  prac- 
tical writer.  He  has  not  made  a  book  of  theones  or  cuiiositiesr  but  has  produced  a  maaoal 
that  will  be  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  the  library  of  every  farmer  m  Qie  country. 

An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  value  placed  upon  Mr.  Todd's  writings  by  those  com- 
petent to  judge,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  New  York  Siaee  Agricultora!  Society  voted 
him  |75  for  the  priyiloge  of  publiahiiig  the  chapter  on  ^Fsruei**  in  a  volume  of  their 
transactions. 

Among  many  commendations  received  from  eminent  Agriculturists,  we  have  fipaoe 
only  for  the  following  from  Col.  B.  P.  Johnson,  Ssa  New  TorhSkU^^gricufiurca  &«faftf. 

AoBiouLTCTUL  BooMi,  ABtomiM,  N.  F.,  ifov.  11,  UBS. 
IfiBBS.  a  E.  aAzmi,  aans  *0a.  9— 

&  E^v.iB8i  TOOD,  autbor  of  tb«  «  Yaang  ¥1ar&or*i  Manual,"  Is  a  writer  (kmlUar  with  the  wants  of 
the  Fftimer,  and  flrom  the  owstant  Uiqaiilis  Pam  reMtyfag  Ux  jrelatiOB  to  his  wrilttksyli  to  appaMSi  toBie  Ihatbe 
has  struck  a  vein  that  wIU  insure  a  l«^ge  pircnlation  ^r  his  works.  Bis  writiDgs  are  vractfcol  in  thelrcharael«r ,  and 
an  weU  adairted  to  the  pnrpoias  of  the  Aormert  of  our  bOun»r,  Mfl  XMftevo  tUey  wiU  Bud  an  ezmaiTedcnsDd. 


0.  M.  SAXTON,  feARKER  &  CO., 

AgneMmtl Boftik  PtMtUmB,  andProprieton  ofih/t  Hor^icviJiiariA^ 

26  PABX  BOW,  l^BW* 


THE  PRINCIPLES,  PROCESSES,  ATO  EFFECTS 

OF  '         ' 

Drairiing   Land., 

WITH  STONES,  WOOD,  PLOWS,  AND  OPEN  DITCHES,  AND 
ESPECIALLY  WITH  TQJSS: 

I3XOLXJWXG 

TABLES   OF   R^tZSr-Fj^LIi, 

EvBp(»»tlQD,  Filtration,  Ebcoavaticm,  Capaoily  of  Pipes;  Ckwt 
and  Ntunbegr  to  ttM  Aoare  of  TUes,  fto,  ftc, 

AKD  MOBB  THAN 
ONE    HXTNDR-EID   II^L-O'STR.-A.TIOITS. 

BY  HENRY  F.  FRENCH. 

This  valuable  treatiBe  upon  Farm  Drainage  is  no:w  doing  more  for  the . 
'improvement  of  Farms  and  the  reobmation  of  what  has  heretofore  been 
considered  waste  and  worthless  lands,  than  peAaps  any  other  book  before 
the  public. 

Mr.  French's  system  was  received  with  great  &vor  by  the  a^cdtural 
convention  at  New  ELaven ;  and  it  is  nb^  being  thoroughly  and-  satis&ctorily 
tested  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Among  the  subjects  treated  in  the  book  are  the  following : 

Eiitory  of  the  Art  of  Draining. 
Bain,  Evaporation,  and  Filtration.     , 
Drainage  of  High  Lands. 
What  Lands  require  Drainage. 
Various  Kethods  of  Drainaga 
;  Drainage  with  Tiles. 
Directions,  Distance,  and  Depth  of 

Drains. 
Airangement  of  Drains. 
The  Cost  of  Xiles. 
Tile  Kachines. 
The  Cost  of  Drainage. 
Practical  Directions  for  Opening 

Drains  and  Laying  liies. 
Effects  of  Drainage  upon  the  Condi^ 

tionoftheSoil. 


\ 


Draining  Implttnents. 

Drainage  Adapts  the  Soil  tc  Oermiua- 

tion  and  Vegetation. 
Temperature  as  effected  b^  Dxainage- 
Fower  of  Soils  to  Absorb  and  Betain 

Moisture. 
Injury  of  Land  by  Dn^nage. 
Obstruction  of  Drains. 
Drainage  of  Stiff  Clays. 
SffiBcts  of  Drainage  pn  Streams  and 

Biyers. 
Legislation— Draining  Oompanies. 
Draixiage  of  Cellars. 
Dcaiaage  of  Swamps. 
American  Experiments  in  Dvainage. 
Drainage  in  Ireland. 
One  12mo  volume,  384  pages,  with  more  than  100  illustrations.  Price  $1  00 

-^  PUBWEBBD3Y  '     . 

O.  U.  SAXTON,  BAIUOJR  &  CO.,    . 
Agricultural  Book  Publishers  and  Proprietors  of  the  Horticulturist, 

N«.  95  PABK  BOW,   NBW  TOBK. 


VALUABLE   BOOKS 

FOR  SALE  BY 
O.   M.   SAXTON   A  E.  D.   B-^RKER, 

25  PASS  BOW,  HXW  YOEK. 


GARDENS  OF  EKGLAND.    BYBROOKB, 

MRS.  LOUDON'S  FLOWER  GARDEN.    OolondpkM, 

D0YLE8  CYCLOPJEDIA,  .... 

HIBBARD'S  RUSTIC  ADORNMENTS, 

DONOVAN'S  INSECTS  OF  INDIA,  Col^rtd,   . 

HOVEt.  FRUITS  OF  AMERICA,  Colored.  2yo]s 

REPTON.  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING,   . 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  PLANTS, 

Do.  Do.  AGRICULTURE       , 

Do.  Do.  ARCHTTBCrrUBB    ^     .' 

PAXTON'S  BOTANICAL  DICTIONARY, . 

BULLOCK.   RUDIMENTS  OF  ARCHITBCTURE. 

FRUITS  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE.  Colorodphitet, 

McINTOSH.    BOOK  OF  THE  GARDEN,  2  vols.,      . 

DON'S  ACCENTED  CATALOGUE  OF  PLANTSb 

SWEET'S  H0RTU8,    .  .  ^  > 

LB  FEVER'S  MODERN  ARCHITECTURE,  48  platoi,    . 

HUNT'S  TUDOR  ARCHITECTURE,  . '  • 

Do.       DESIGNS  FOR  GATES,  L0DG18,  Ao., 
Do.  Do,  PARSONAGE  HOUSES,  Ao., 

Do.       GARDENER'S  HOUSBB,  AND  OTHER  BUILDINGS, 

RIDELL'S  ELEMENTS  OF  HAND  RAILING, 

LANDSBER'8  ENGRAVINGS  OF  ANIMAIfi,    . 

BROOK'S  DESIGNS  VILLAGE  ARCHTTEOXUBB, 

JOHNSTON.    PRACTICAL  DRAUGTSMAN,      . 

LOUDON'S  ARBORETUM,  8  vols.  8000  lUustiatlootf, 

LOUDON.   VILLA  GARDENER, 

COTTAGE  BUILDER'S  MANUAL 

LEWIS'  AMERICAN  SPORTSMAN,  IXlastnitod, 

BULLOCK'S  AMERICAN  COTTAGE  BUILDER,     # 

BIRD'S  ARCHITECTTJBE,  A&       .  .  .  . 

VAUX  VILLAS  AND  COTTAGES. 

CLEVELAND  VILLAS  AND  FARM  COTTAGES^      . 

CHURCH,  PARSONAGE,  AND  SCHOOL  ARCHITBCTDBl, 

FIELD'S  CITY  ARCHTTECTTIRB 

DOWNING'S  COTTAGE  RESIDENCES, 

KERN'S  PRACTICAL  GARDENER, 

KEMP'S  LANDSCAPE  *•  . 

SMITH'S  **  "  ... 

LBUCHBB,  HOW  TO  BUILD  HOTHOUSES.  Ac.    . 

SHIPP'S  FARRIER,  ..... 

WHITE'S  FARRIER, 

SPOONER  ON  SHSEP 

DON'S  GARDEN  DICTIONARY,  4  yoIb. 

HACKLE'S  HINTS  ON  ANGLING, 

STEWART'S  DICTIONARY  OF  ABCHTTBCTURE     . 

GARDNER'S  FARMER'S  DICTIONARY, 

McEWIN  ON  THE  PEACH 

KLIPPANT  S  WHEAT  PLANT,  Ac.         .  .  . 

THE  LONDON  FLORA 

EVAN'S  SUGAR  PLANTER'S  MANUAL, 

UEBEG.    COMPLETE  WORKS,        .... 

CHAPTEL  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY,       . 

DARLINGTON'S  WEEDS  AND  USEFUL  PLANIV, 

HERBERT'S  HORSES  OF  AMERICA,  2  toIs.     . 

STARR'S  ILLUSTTRATED  PEAR-CULTURE. 
GILPIN'S  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING,  . 


$41  00 

15  00 

4  00 

600 

12  00 

90  00 

4  50 
)3<0 

8  00 
10  00 

«  00 

9  00 
12  00 
17  00 

2  50 

3  00 

5  00 

0  00 
5  00 

5  00 
500 
2  60 
7  50 

10  00 

6  00 
2S  00 

400 
250 
S  50 

1  To 
200 
200 

2  00 
125 

1  60 
20D 
160 

2  00 
125 
125 
126 
260 
200 

10  00 
200 
6  00 
176 
160 
156 
125 
126 
160 
100 
150 
10  iO 
6  00 
300 


Diitcli  BiollDorLs  Roots, 


J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO.,  15  John  St.,  N.  Y., 

Have  just  received,  In  addllion  to  their  general  large  importation,  the  following  uoveltiee 
of  the  season,  in  limited  quantities. 


20  oa 

15  00 

25 

15 

15 

75 

50 

6  00 

6  00 


NEW  VIOLBT  HYACINTHa  '*LUinQUB,"  $0  36 

LIIiinM  FQTLGENS,  incomparable,  . 150 

lilLIUM   THUNBBRGIANUM    GRANDIFLORI7M   SIXSBOIiDn, 

Orange  crimson,  2  feet, 3  50 

ULIUM  COLCHICIXM,  (Szoritzianum  monodelphicam,)  rich  yellow  and 

spotted,  4  feet, 6  00 

IitlilUM  PUNICBITM.  This  new  variety  has  jast  been  introduced  by  Dr. 
Siebold  and  De  yriese ;  and  described  as  the  most  magnificent  of  the 
lily  vpecles, 

Smaller  Bulbs  of  the  above.  * 

TUIilPA  ClaUSIANA,  brilliant  crimson  scarlet, 

TUIiIPA  CORNUTA,  Chinese  Tulip,  curious, 

TUIiXPA  GBSNBRIANA,  very  large,  bright  crimson, 

IRIS  JAPONICA,  new,  splendid  free  bloomer, 

IRia«K  ATIMPFERia,  splendid  novelty  from  Japan,  hardy,  .* 

BRUNSViaiA  JOSEPHINA,-  ........ 

BRUNSVIGIA  MUIiTIFI-ORA, 

We  also  beg  to  recommend  the  following  choice 

ooLZiiioTxoxrB  or  svxiBoirB  &oaT8. 

ASSORTMENTS   OF 

6  Fine  Named  Hyaoinths,  for  pots,  glasses,  or  open  border, 

1  Polyanthas  KarcisBos,      ..... 

2  Double  Tolipe,    ;..... 

7  Mixed  Croeus,        ...... 

ASSORTMENTS   OF 
6  Fine  Named  Hyacinths,  for  potd,  glasses,  or  open  border, 
6  Fine  Double  Tulips,  ..... 

12  Fine  Single  Tulips, ,      . 

25  Fine  Mixed  Croous,  ..... 

3  Double  Narcissus,         ..... 
3  Mixed  Iris,    ...... 

2  Polyanthus  Narcissus, ..... 

ASSORTMENTS   OF 
12  Double  and  Single  Fine  Named  Hyuoinths,  . 
60  Mixed  Croous,    ...... 

12  Double  Named  Tulips,      ..... 

12  Single  Named  Tul^^,  ..... 

3  Polyanthus  Narcissus,      ..... 
6  Double  Narcissus,        ..... 

6  Mixed  Iris, 

3  Crown  Impeiials,  ..... 

2  Bulbocodium  Vemums,     ..... 
1  Pancratium  Maritimum,  ..... 

ASSORTMENTS   OF 
Varieties  Double  and  Single  Fine  Named  Hyacinths, 
Double  and  Single  Fine  Named  Hyacinths,  in  50  sorts,   , 
Double  and  Single  Fine  Named  Hyacinths,  in  25  sorts, 
Our  Very  Best  Named  Hyacinths,  for  pots  or  open  ground, 
Bztra  Fine  Named  Hyacinths,  for  pots  or  open  ground,  . 
FixBt-Rate  Named  Hyacinths,  for  glasses  or  earth, 
Sfixed,  Double  or  Single  Hyacinths,  for  open  ground,     . 
Varieties  Fine  Named  Barly  Tulips,  for  pots  or  open  ground, 
Varieties  Fine  Named  late  Tulips,  for  open  ground, 
Varieties  Fine  Named  Double  Tulips,  for  pots  or  open  ground. 


each* 


$1  00 


$2  00 


$5  00 


Nor.      J.  M.  THORBURlSr  &  CO.,  15  John  St.,  N.  Y 
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THE   HORTICULTURIST, 

M  AND    JOURNAL    OF    RURAL.    ART. 

IS  PUBLISHED   MONTHLY,    BV 

0.  M.  SAXTON  &  E.  D.  BAEEER,  25  Park  Row,  New  York. 


f 

¥ 


TERM8: 

One  copy,  pno  yew,  payablo  In  advAne^,        •-.-.--         ,  .  „  ,     Two  I>olXAiA. 

Four  copies  inAlIctl  to  on*  (uMross,  oor  ycor,    ----.--.         .         ..   Stx  DoLX^sa. 

TIM  Kdittoa  Willi  C«tore4  PlutM. 
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for    THE  HORTICULTURIST. 
Published  by  C.M.SAXTON,BARKtR(S:C?, New-York 


HE  close  of  the  year  we  propose  to  signalize  by  put- 
ting upon  record  our  estimate  of  the  Delaware  Grape, 
not  ostentatiously,  but  in  few  and  simple  words, 
and  where  all  may  see  it.     Our  opinion  of  the  Del- 
aware, indeed,  has  been  pretty  well  made  up  for 
five  years  past;    but  having  been   requested  by 
friends  who  differ  from  us  to  give  the  subject  another  sea- 
son's consideration,  and  examine  the  vine  under  a  variety 
of  soils  and  locations,  we  consented  to  do  so,  and  the  re- 
sult has  made  us  firmer  in  our  faith.     Some  three  years 
since,  in  a  Fruit  Committee  report,  we  pronounced  the 
Delaware  the  "King  of  the  Natives,"  which  expression  did 
not  aeem  to  please  the  officers  of  the  institute  for  whom  we 
noted,  and  one  exhibiter  threatened  never  to  exhibit  again 
r  Bueli  things  were  allowed  I     It  is  a  matter  of  congratula- 
tion, however,  that  the  world  will  move  without  such  men, 
and  notwithstanding  all  their  efforts  to  impede  its  progress. 

We  wished  to  form  our  estimate  of  the  Delaware  as  a  grape  adapted  for 
general  cultivation^  and  accordingly  put  ourself  in  communication  with  in- 
telligent grape-growers  in  various  sections  of  the  country,  avoiding  mostly 
those  engaged  in  the  sale  of  plants;  and  the  result  has  been  a  singular 
unanimity  in  regard  to  the  character  and  hardiness  of  the  grape,  wherever 
it  is  grown.  Our  own  experience  has  been,  that  it  is  perfectly  hardy  and 
very  productive,  and  this  experience  has  been  confirmed  by  a  personal  ex- 
amination extending  over  a  considerable  extent  of  country.  But  let  us  be  a 
little  more  precise  in  regard  to  its  hardiness,  as  this  is  a  very  important 
point.  Throughout  the  Middle  States  the  point  seems  to  be  generally  con- 
ceded, the  exceptions,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  being  confined  to  weak  young 
plants.  The  north-west,  however,  would  seem  to  be  the  point  where  its 
hardiness  would  be  put  to  the  severest  test  From  this  point,  the  testimony, 
fortunately,  is  favorable,  and  the  Delaware,  in*  this  respect,  takes  rank  with 
the  hardiest.  The  testimony,  it  may  be  added,  is  not  precisely  uniform,  but 
it  is  so  general,  that  the  exceptions  may  fairly  be  referred  to  causes  extrinsic 
to  the  hardiness  of  the  vine  itself.  The  simple  truth  is,  that  the  Delaware, 
in  the  process  of  propagation,  has  been  manipulated  to  a  degree  that  would 
have  destroyed  the  principle  of  vitality  in  almost  any  other  known  variety  ; 
but  this,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  will  prove  to  be  only  a  temporary  in- 
convenience in  the  Delaware,  such  is  its  constitutional  vigor.  On  the  whole, 
we  are  warranted  in  concluding  that  the  Delaware  is  adapted  to  the  western 
and  north-western  sections  of  our  country,  to  the  degree  at  least  to  which  the 
grape  is  now  cultivated. 

In  regard  to  the  South,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  respects  either  its  hard- 
iness of  its  fitness,  for  it  is  grown  there  in  the  greatest  perfection,  as  we  have  had 
good  reason  to  know  during  the  past  season.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  more- 
over, in  regard  to  the  New  England  States,  to  a  part  of  which  we  have  given 
a  personal  examination  ;  and  we  have  testimony  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Vermont,  all  in  its  favor.  In  regard  to  its  hardiness,  therefore,  we  think 
are  warranted  in  saying  that  the  Delaware  is  adapted  to  general  cultivation 
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The  next  point  we  shall  examine  is  its  vigor.  It  has  been  objected  to  the 
Delaware  bj  some,  that  it  is  a  weak  grower,  producing  only  small  and 
slender  shoots.  That  it  is  often  found  making  a  slender  growth  is  not 
denied  ;  but  this  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  propagated,  and  by  improper  planting.  In  the  course  of  a  couple  of 
years  it  recovers  its  vigor,  and  grows  as  well  as  the  Catawba  or  Isabella, 
and,  in  our  own  experience,  much  better.  But  even  with  its  present  tenuity 
it  will  make  a  good  growth  the  first  season,  when  judiciously  and  carefally 
planted.  Wc  have  directed  the  planting  of  a  considerable  number  during 
the  past  season  ;  the  plants  were  mostly  eyes  one  year  old,  and  the  growth 
has  been  from  four  to  six  feet  of  good  wood  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  '  j 
diameter ;  in  some  cases  the  growth  has  considerably  exceeded  this.  In  | 
many  instances  of  failure,  the  ground  has  been  badly  prepared,  and  the  vines  j ' 
carelessly  planted;  where  these  points  have  been  attended  to,  the  result,  so  |j 
far  as  we  know,  has  been  entirely  satisfactory.  We  have  seen  vines  four  |  > 
and  five  years  old,  in  thoroughly  prepared  ground,  where  the  growth  has  i 
been  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  Isabella  of  the  same  age.  Judging,  then,  1 1 
from  what  we  have  seen,  and  from  our  own  experience,  we  must  conclude  { 
that  the  Delaware  is  unexceptionable  in  point  of  constitutional  vigor.  '  i 

As  intimately  connected  with  this  point,  we  shall  next  allude  to  the  charge  ' 
of  mildeio,  to  which,  it  is  said,  the  Delaware  is  peculiarly  liable.  We  have 
given  no  inconsiderable  share  of  attention  to  this  point,  as  pertaining  to  the 
vine  generally  ;  and  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that  all  vines,  under  certain 
conditions,  are  more  or  less  liable  to  some  form  of  it.  Without  anticipating 
a  subject  which  we  shall  at  some  future  time  treat  specially,  we  may  as  well 
here  state  our  conviction,  that  the  mildew,  so  called,  will,  as  the  number  of 
vinej'ards  increase,  constitute  one  of  the  most  formidable  enemies  with  which 
the  vine-grower  will  have  to  contend ;  and  it  is  well  that  he  should  know  it,  and 
prepare  himself  for  it.  The  past  season  has  been  one  in  which  the  mildew 
has  prevailed  to  a  greater  extent  than  we  have  ever  known  it  before  ;  prob- 
ably none  of  our  native  vines  have  been  entirely  free  from  it  in  some  locality 
or  other.  According  to  our  observation,  no  special  charge  can  be  made 
against  the  Delaware  in  this  respect ;  on  the  contrary,  where  found  growing 
promiscuously  with  other  kinds,  it  has,  in  many  cases,  formed  an  exception. 
On  the  whole,  we  sum  up  by  deciding  that  the  charge  against  the  Delaware 
of  being  specially  liable  to  mildew,  is  not  sustained.  j  i 

Tl)e  next  point  to  which  we  shall  direct  our  attention  is  that  of /ruitjkdness.   \  \ 
It  has  been  urged  by  some  as  a  serious  objection  to  the  Delaware,  that  it  is    i ' 
not  productive,  and  that  the  bunches  and  berries  are  very  small.    In  regard   ' ' 
to  this,  we  presume  that  no  intelligent  vine-grower  will  claim  that  any  vine   { '. 
that  has  been  propagated  to  the  extent  that  the  Delaware  has,  or,  indeed,    I 
any  young  vine,  will  in  its  early  stages  give  any  just  indication  of  its  maxi-    | ' 
mum  productiveness.    Age  is  necessary  to  the  vine,  in  order  that  it  may   | ' 
yield  it  best  results.    We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Delaware  has  been 
underrated,  in  this  respect,  by  a  great  many.    It  must  be  admitted  that  the   '  | 
bunches  and  berries  are  small,  though  not  as  small  as  some  have  supposed.    ' 
la  vines  that  have  attained  to  the  age  of  five  years,  the  bunches  approach    | 
what  is  called  medium  size  ;  but  in  weight  of  fruit  from  a  given  surface    | ' 
or  number  of  vines,  the  Delaware  surpasses  both  the  Isabella  and  Catawba.    1 1 
A  Delaware  vine  in  full  bearing  is,  indeed,  a  beautiful  sight ;  one  that  we 
have  never  seen  equalled  among  all  our  native  grapes.    In  view  of  these 


facts,  we  can  not  consider  the  size  of  the  Delaware  a  serious  objection  to  it ; 
still  we  can  not  help  sympathizing  with  those  who  wish  that  the  bunches  and 
berries  were  both  larger. 

We  shall  next  pass  to  the  point  of  its  najtimty^  which  has  been  the  source 
of  a  prolonged  and  warm  controversy.  As  before  stated,  we  have  deferred 
publishing  our  opinion  of  the  Delaware  in  these  pages  out  of  deference  to 
friends  who  had  requested  us  to  examine  it  during  another  season.  Wc 
have  done  so,  and  we  are  more  than  ever  confirmed  in  the  opinion  expressed 
several  years  ago,  that  the  Delaware  is  a  native.  With  such  testimony  as 
we  have  before  us,  wc  can  arrive  at  no  other  conclusion.  If  we  ever  had  a 
doubt  lingering  in  our  mind,  it  has  been  dissipated  by  an  examination  of  the 
seedlings  raised  from  the  Delaware.  We  can  not  go  into  an  examination  of 
our  reasons  here,  as  this  article  already  exceeds  the  length  we  have  assigned 
to  our  leaders ;  but  we  shall  do  so  in  a  separate  article.  We  may  state 
briefly  here,  however,  that  our  opinion  has  been  arrived  at  from  the  fact  that 
manyof  the  seedlings  of  the  Delaware  show  unmistakable  evidence  of  reverting 
back  to  the  native  (American)  type,  especially  in  the  texture  and  pubescence 
of  the  leaves  ;  that  the  hardiness,  habit,  foliage,  &c.,  of  the  Delaware  itself 
indicate  a  native  origin  ;  that  the  peculiar  division  of  tho  pulp  and  skin,  as 
found  in  the  Delaware,  is  characteristic  of  our  native  grapes  ;  that  it  has 
traces  of  the  peculiar  aroma  of  the  native  grape,  &c.,  &c.  We  believe  that 
the  Delaware  is  of  the  same  parentage  as  the  Catawba,  and  that  the  Diana 
is  a  connecting  link  between  them,  the  last  and  the  Delaware  having  not  a 
few  points  in  common.  It  was  sought  at  one  time  to  identify  the  Delaware 
with  the  Red  Traminer,  but  this,  we  believe,  has  been  abandoned,  since  they 
are  quite  distinct  from  each  other  in  wood,  foliage,  and  fruit.  Some  of  our 
friends  will  not  agree  with  us,  probably,  in  our  opinion  of  the  nativity  of  the 
Delaware  ;  but  we  can  differ  from  them,  we  trust,  without  impairing  our 
respect  for  their  honest  convictions. 

Our  last  point  relates  to  quality^  and  here,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  all 
opposition  to  the  Delaware  fairly  breaks  down.  It  ought  to  be  considered 
an  impeachment  of  a  man's  good  taste  to  doubt  its  excellence.  We  want 
a  class  of  grapes  of  the  first  excellence,  productive,  and  so  hardy  as  to  be 
suited  for  cultivation  in  all  sections  of  the  country  ;  and  the  Delaware,  in 
our  opinion,  possesses  these  requirements  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other 
grape  that  we  have.  For  this  reason  we  bhall  adopt  it  as  the  standard  of 
excellence  by  which  to  judge  all  new  comers.  It  possesses  the  merit  of  be- 
ing not  only  our  best  table  grape,  but  also  the  best  for  wine,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  such  men  as  Messrs.  Mottier,  Schnicke,  and  others*  whose  testimony 
to  this  effect  we  shall  soon  lay  before  our  readers.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  the 
great  mass  agreed  on  one  point  at  least  in  regard  to  the  Delaware.  Its 
melting  tenderness,  its  delicious  sweetness,  and  its  delicate  vinous  spirit, 
gladden  the  heart  of  all  who  eat  it.  We  claim  for  it  the  merit  of  being  the 
%rst  American  grape  to  truly  educate  and  form  the  public  taste.  But  it 
may  be  said  that  all  do  not  consider  it  equally  good  ;  we  know  there  are 
some  who,  without  denying  its  high  qualities,  think  that  it  has  been  over- 
estimated. Its  excellence  has  certainly  been  lauded  in  exalted  terms,  and 
we  must  confess  that  we  delight  to  sing  its  praises.  It  carries  us  a  long 
way  up  the  classic  mount,  and  makes  us  familiar  with  such  food  as  the 
Olympians  may  be  supposed  to  have  delighted  in.  With  it  we  can  be  con- 
"    "  till  another  shall  give  us  a  taste  of  something  more  celestial. 
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FORWARDING  LETTUCE  IN  COLD  FRAMES. 

BT   PRCK  HXRDSR80N,   JBSflBT   CITT. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  sent  a  paper  on  this  subject  to  an  agricaltaral  journal 
some  years  ago,  but  our  experience  since  has  enabled  us  to  improve  some- 
what on  our  practice  at  that  time ;  and,  besides,  the  Horticulturist  goes 
among  a  class  of  readers  whose  interest  is  more  direct  in  such  matters  than 
those  of  the  journal  referred  to,  which  may  excuse  me  for  again  giving  our 
experience. 

The  forwarding  of  Lettuce  in  cold  frames,  like  all  other  products  raised 
for  market,  has  been  much  simplified  of  late  years,  by  the  necessities  of  the 
parties  engaged  in  the  business  ;  together  with  the  yearly  increase  of  sharp 
competition,  which  compels  us  to  get  at  the  quickest  and  cheapest  method 
of  obtaining  the  desired  result. 

The  first  object  is  to  select  a  dry  and  sheltered  spot  for  the  frame  yard, 
which  should  be  inclosed  on  the  north  and  west  sides  by  a  board  fence  six 
feet  high.  The  frames  are  then  run  parallel  with  either  fence,  as  the  fall  of 
the  ground  will  best  suit,  and  three  feet  from  it,  each  frame  being  also  three 
feet  apart ;  that  is,  the  path  between  is  three  feet  in  width.  The  frames  are 
made  of  a  12-inch  spruce  plank  for  the  back,  and  a  9  or  K^-inch  one  for  the 
front,  giving  a  fall  only  of  2  or  8  inches  in  the  6  feet — ^the  length  of  the  sash. 

The  most  convenient  length  found  for  each  section  of  frame  is  60  feet  or 
20  sashes.  No  dividing  bars  are  used  between  the  sashes,  but  instead, 
stays  are  placed  about  every  ten  feet  inside  the  boards,  to  keep  them  from 
falling  iilward,  which  they  have  a  great  tendency  to  do,  as  the  soil  inside 
the  frame  is  kept  soft  by  digging,  while  the  pathway,  of  course,  is  hard. 

The  seed  is  sown  for  the  crop  from  20th  to  30  th  September,  either  in  tbe 
frames,  there  to  remain,  or  else  outside,  and  "pricked  out"  into  the  frames, 
at  the  rate  of  500  plants  to  each  sash.  We  usually  adopt  both  methods, 
the  pricked  out  plants  being  the  best  if  they  winter  well ;  but  the  sown 
plants  are  usually  the  safest. 

They  rarely  require  to  be  covered  with  the  sashes  at  night  in  this  district 
until  the  middle  of  November,  and  care  is  taken  to  expose  them  as  much  as 
possible  in  all  mild  weather  during  winter.  No  covering  is  used  but  the 
sashes.  The  costly  and  troublesome  covering  by  straw  mats  we  have 
never  used,  though  they  are  still  thought  by  many  to  be  indispensable. 

The  varieties  of  Lettuce  used  are  the  Brown  Dutch  or  Winter,  Butter, 
and  Curled  Silesia  ;  this  last  being  for  the  main  crop,  fifty  of  it  being  sold 
to  one  of  the  others.  The  planting  out  in  the  frames  for  heading  up  is 
usually  deferred  until  the  first  week  in  March,  experience  having  shown  us 
that  no  matter  how  fine  the  weather  may  be,  much  earlier  than  that,  nothing 
is  gained  by  planting.  * 

Three  or  four  inches  of  rotted  manure  being  dug  into  the  frames,  and  the 
surface  finely  levelled  with  a  rake,  fifty  plants  are  planted  in  a  3-ft.  by  6  sash. 
It  is  ready  for  market  from  the  20th  of  April  to  tlie  20th  of  May,  and  averages 
about  $4  per  1 00,  or  $2  per  sash.  But  to  make  the  sashes  do  a  little  more 
duty,  in  about  two  weeks  after  the  Lettuce  is  planted,  parsley  seed  is  sown 
between  the  rows,  which  being  rather  slow  to  germinate,  is  just  coming  up 
at  the  time  the  Lettuce  is  cut  off,  but  is  still  two  weeks  ahead  of  that  from 
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the  open  ground ;  being  thus  much  earlier,  it  sells  well,  giving  about  $1 
more  per  sash.  After  the  first  cutting  off  of  the  Parsley,  it  is  allowed  to 
grow  on  undisturbed  until  the  middle  of  September,  when  it  is  cut  off  close 
to  the  ground,  to  produce  a  prop  of  new  leaves  for  winter.  It  is  covered  by 
sashes  at  the  same  time,  and  used  in  every  respect  during  winter  like  the 
Lettuce  plants,  and  marketed  during  the  winter  months,  bringing  again 
about  $1  per  sash,  all  being  sold  off  to  admit  of  the  planting  of  the  Lettuce 
again  in  March.  Thus  the  double  crop  of  Lettuce  and  Parsley  gives  about 
$4  per  sash,  the  sashes  being  in  use  only  from  the  middle  of  November  to 
the  middle  of  May. 

It  is  still  the  practice  of  many  private  gardeners,  and  market  gardeners 
in  country  towns,  to  plant  in  the  fall  the  Lettuce  wanted  for  spring  use,  in 
frames  as  they  are  to  head  up.  This  is  a  tedious  and  troublesome  practice, 
resulting  in  giving  a  tougher  salad,  very  little  earlier  than  that  planted  in 
spring  ;  and  if  earlier,  of  no  advantage  to  the  grower  for  market.  Lettuce, 
like  most  vegetables,  has  a  season,  and  only  a  limited  quantity  is  wanted 
out  of  that  season ;  hence,  if  the  large  quantities  sold  in  the  New  York 
markets  in  May  were  offered  in  April,  they  could  not  be  disposed  of  hardly  at 
any  price. 

The  increase  in  consumption  of  Lettuce  forwarded  in  this  manner  has  been 
enormous  ;  far  more  so  than  with  any  other  vegetable  I  have  had  to  do  with. 
Yet  it  may  be  gratifying  to  beginners  to  know  that,  though  hundreds  are 
now  engaged  in  it,  prices  are  quite  as  good  now  as  they  have  been  at  any 
time  during  my  time  in  the  business,  which  has  now  been  upwards  of  a 
dozen  years. 

[The  above  is  by  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  intelligent  market 
gardeners  about  New  York.  It  contains  the  matured  results  of  many  years' 
experience,  abounds  in  good  sense,  and  possesses  a  practical  value  which 
our  readers  will  not  fail  to  appreciate.  We  have  a  promise  of  more  from  the 
same  source. — Ed.] 
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THE    CALIFORNIA    GRAPE. 

BT  M.    KBLLAR,    LOS   ANGELES,   GAL. 

It  is  conceded  by  all  agricultural  societies,  as  well  as  by  all  others  inter- 
ested in  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  for  the  manufacture  of  wine,  that  there 
is  really  no  suitable  and  productive  wine  grape,  either  foreign  or  native,  to 
be  found  in  the  Atlantic  States.  Here  in  California,  where  the  climate  and 
soil  are  so  unexceptionably  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  grape,  native  and 
foreign  grapes  have  been  tried,  without  finding  one  that  can  merit  extensive 
cultivation.  I  myself  have  imported  various  sorts  from  the  climate  of  Paris, 
in  the  hope  that  coming  from  a  colder  district,  they  might  succeed  better 
than  others  that  have  been  imported  from  the  southern  parts  of  France,  but 
with  no  better  success. 

There  is  a  wild  grape  in  California  that  is  not,  perhaps,  worth  cultivation. 
The  grape  in  general  cultivation  is  a  Spanish  grape,  resembling  very  much 
the  Madeira,  first  introduced  into  Mexico  by  the  early  Mission  Fathers,  and 
from  thence  to  the  Californias*  (after  a  thousand  trials,  perhaps.)  It  is  prob- 
ably the  most  productive  bearer  in  the  world,  the  most  delicious  desert 
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grape,  and  at  the  same  time  has  all  the  fine  qualities  neccssarj  for  making' 
a  first  class  wine.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  honest  and  skilful  hands,  it 
will  make  excellent  Champagne  :  it  has  abundance  of  saccharine  matter 
which  gives  body,  a  primary  requisite  for  making  sparkling  wines  :  it  is 
what  the  Catawba  lacks. 

An  abortive  attempt  at  making  Champagne  out  of  California  wine  has 
been  made  in  San  Francisco,  which  utterly  failed  as  soon  as  they  commeaced 
making  it  out  of  new  wine  in  the  first  year  not  suflGlciently  fermented.  It 
takes  three  years  to  make  good  Champagne  ;  any  thing  short  of  this  induces 
the  factitious  necessity  of  impregnating  it  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  &c. ;  such 
lame  attempts  are  well  calculated  to  bring  discredit  upon  a  wine  not  fairly 
started.  It  is  a  business  that  requires  a  heavy  capital  to  keep  several  crops 
on  hand  until  the  wine  is  truly  ripe. 

Now  what  I  want  to  come  at  is  this :  I  am  advised  from  different  parts  of 
the  Southern  States  that  the  California  grape  has  been  tried  there,  and  foand 
to  succeed  far  better  than  any  other  in  cultivation  ;  and  I  can  not  see  any 
good  reason  to  the  contrary,  judging  by  analogy,  since  none  of  the  sorts  in 
use  in  the  Atlantic  States,  or  the  continent  of  Europe,  succeed  in  California, 
except  the  Spanish  grape  already  alluded  to  ;  therefore  it  is  quite  probable 
that  the  California  grape  may  succeed  in  all  the  Atlantic  slope  immeasurably 
better  than  any  that  has  been  tried  ;  or,  in  other  words,  succeed  as  it  does 
in  California.  If  this  is  so,  and  I  am  assured  that  it  is,  it  will  be  a  great 
boon  to  wine-growers,  and  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  the  country.  No 
branch  of  agriculture  is  half  so  productive  as  grape-growing,  when  well 
started,  and  none  that  requires  less  labor. 

For  surely  the  difference  is  very  great  between  making  an  average  of 
200  gallons  to  the  acre,  the  vines  being  planted  three  feet  by  five,  &c.,  as  in 
Ohio,  Missouri,  and  other  places,  and  1200  gallons  to  the  acre,  as  in 
California,  the  vines  being  planted  six  feet  each  way,  pruned  low,  without 
stakes  or  scaffolding,  and  cultivated  with  ease  by  the  plow. 

As  I  said  before,  if  it  be  true  that  the  Oalifornia  grape  will  succeed  im- 
mensely better  than  any  other  in  cultivation,  it-  is  a  matter  of  the  highest 
national  importance.  I  believe  that  it  is  so,  and  in  proof,  I  have  now  on 
hands  orders  for  80  or  90,000  grape  plants  and  cuttings  from  various  points 
of  Southern  States  and  the  Patent  Office. 

[We  are  by  no  means  willing  to  concede  that  there  is  no  "suitable  and 
productive  wine  grape  to  be  found  in  the  Atlantic  States."  On  the  contrary, 
we  are  quite  prepared  to  take  the  affirmative  on  this  question,  and  to  prove 
that  we  have  several  good  wine  grapes,  such  as  Delaware,  Lincoln,  Herbe- 
mont,  and  Diana.  We  nave  letters  from  Messrs.  Schnicke,  Mottier,  and  others 
on  this  subject,  which  we  shall  soon  publish.  The  Delaware  makes  a  wine 
which  will  compare  very  favorably  with  the  Hermitage.  We  think  you  made 
somewhat  of  a  mistake  in  importing  vines  from  the  climate  of  Paris  to  make 
wine  from  in  Oalifornia  ;  we  should  hardly  have  gone  there  ;  but  we  think 
you  will  yet  find  a  native  quite  suited  to  your  purpose.  In  regard  to  the  Los 
Angeles  grape,  to  which  we  suppose  you  refer  under  the  name  of  the  Cali- 
fornia  grape,  we  tried  it  here  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  some  five  years 
since,  but  succeeded  very  ill  with  it,  since  it  was  almost  sure  to  be  winter 
killed  to  the  ground.  In  some  portions  of  the  South,  however,  it  has  been  tried* 
and  our  friends  there  speak  well  of  it.  It  is  no  doubt  worthy  of  a  further 
trial  in  that  region  of  country,  to  which  it  would  seem  to  be  well  adapted. 
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and  we  think  little  risk  would  be  ran  in  planting  it.  We  should  be  glad  to 
have  Mr.  Kellar  give  us  a  minute  description  of  the  grape,  as  it  grows  in 
Oalifornia. — ^Ed.] 
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BY   DANIEL  BARKER. 

Throughout  Europe  no  family  of  plants  are  more  popular,  and  certainly 
none  possess  more  claims  to  admiration.  My  love  for  this  interesting  and 
beautiful  class  of  plants  existed  long  before  they  became  such  general 
favorites,  at  a  time  when  they  were  little  known  or  noticed,  save  to  the  stu- 
dent, or  in  botanical  gardens  and  collections.  Some  twenty-five  years  have 
come  and  gone  since  I,  in  company  with  a  loved  one,  went  in  search,  over 
mountain  and  through  morass  and  secluded  valley,  to  collect  our  special 
favorites,  and  no  known  or  unknown  variety  within  our  reach  escaped  our 
notice.  And  how  delightful,  after  hours  of  pleasant  toil,  to  return  to  our 
cherished  homes  to  examine  their  elegant  and  graceful  fronds,  their  inimitable 
beauty,  and  lovely  shades  of  color.  To  my  loved  companion  it  was  a  never- 
failing  charm,  to  collect  and  cultivate  her  especial  pets;  and  I  can  never 
forget  what  a  great  amount  of  pleasure  we  all  experienced  when  return- 
ing from  a  botanical  ramble  of  some  dozen  or  more  miles,  and  sitting  around 
our  "  ain  fireside,"  in  company  with  many  dear  ones,  now  gone  to  return  no 
more.    But  I  am  digressing. 

The  great  value  of  the  interesting  Gryptogamia  consists  in  their  intrinsic 
beauty,  and  in  their  applicability  to  specific  purposes:  for  growing  in  very 
shady  places  where  very  few  other  plants  can  grow.  They  are  singularly 
useful  for  covering  rocks,  where  but  little  soil  can  be  placed;  they  are  equally 
at  home  for  covering  unsightly  walls,  either  in  green  or  hothouses,  or  the 
open  air;  for  suspending  in  wire  or  rustic  baskets  from  the  roofs  of  green- 
houses, conservatories,  &c.;  for  enriching  and  decorating  any  rustic  work, 
or  for  cultivating  in  the  popular  and  highly  decorative  portable  plant  cases. 
One  of  their  greatest  merits  is,  that  they  are  never  out  of  place,  in  the  secluded 
part  of  the  garden,  or  any  glass  structure,  the  sitting-room,  hall,  or  drawing- 
room;  in  all  of  which  they  are  always  green,  elegant,  and  charming,  and  as 
an  adjunct  to  bouquets  they  are  a  positive  necessity. 

They  are  valuable,  as  I  have  said,  for  planting  in  shady  si-tuations,  where 
but  few  other  plants  will  grow;  indeed,  whether  it  be  in  the  greenhouse  or 
the  open  air,  the  majority  of  the  species  luxuriate  in  a  shady  place,  where  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  never  fall.  In  such  situations  they  are  enabled  to  ex- 
hibit all  their  gracefulness  and  delicacy  of  structure,  and  the  ever  fresh  loveli- 
ness of  their  beautiful  verdure. 

Some,  it  is  true,  are  often  found  in  very  exposed  situations,  clinging  to  the 
face  of  rocks  where  there  is  comparatively  no  soil,  and  where  it  would  be 
thought  no  plant  bearing  such  an  abundance  of  foliage  could  exist.  Such  is 
often  the  case  with  our  exquisite  Adiantum  pedatum,  Woodsia  ilveusis, 
Dicksonia  pilosiuscula,  &c.;  but  these  are  the  exceptions:  as  a  general  rule 
throughout  the  globe,  plants  of  this  order  live  and  luxuriate  in  the  shade. 
Hence  the  Rockery  should  have  a  northern  aspect;  the  entrance  to  a  grotto, 
the  neighborhood  of  irregular  masses  of  rock,  or  sylvan  retreats,  the 


shady  part  of  any  bailding,  bare  walls  of  green  or  hothouses,  or  in  any  loca- 
tion overcanopied  by  foliage,  present  the  very  best  places  for  them.  Rock* 
cries  in  the  open  air  or  otherwise  are  likewise  well  adapted  for  Ferns. 
Here  is  the  natoral  home  of  many  of  our  most  beautiful  species,  and  in  all 
our  rocky  and  sylvan  retreats  they  are  quite  abundant. 

£nriched  with  their  graceful  and  elegant  habits,  the  brightest  flowers  seem 
brighter,  and  those  of  tamer  colors  become  much  more  striking.  Those 
who  have  used  them  for  grouping  with  orchids  when  in  bloom,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom in  many  of  the  large  establishments  in  Europe,  are  never  afterwards 
satisfied  to  see  them  otherwise,  or  with  well  bloomed  specimens  of  Gloxinias. 
Oesnerias,  Achimenes,  or  any  othor  kind  of  flowers. 

Much  more  might  be  added  upon  their  culture  (which  is  very  simple)  in 
the  green  and  hothouse,  the  open  air,  and  in  the  elegant  portable  plant  {not 
Wardian)  case. 

Animated  with  a  desire  to  see  them  more  cultivated  than  at  present,  I  may 
at  some  future  time  (should  it  be  thought  desirable)  ofier  some  remarks 
upon  their  culture,  and  endeavor  to  show  that  all  dosses^  from  the  miUionaire 
to  the  most  humble  artisan,  may  possess  and  cultivate  at  least  a  few  of  them. 
To  me  no  house  devoted  to  flowers  seems  complete  without  them. 

[You  have  taken  up  a  most  interesting  class  of  plants.  Follow  up  with 
directions  for  special  treatment,  including  plant  cases,  &c.  Ferns  and  Ly- 
copodiums  have  heretofore  been  confined  to  the  few,  but  they  are  preemi- 
nently the  plants  for  the  million,  especially  for  winter  culture.  As  intimately 
associated  with  these,  take  up  Orchids  next,  Mr.  Barker,  and  go  into  details. 
We  want  more  knowledge  on  the  treatment  of  Orchids,  and  your  long 
familiarity  with  them  ought  to  enable  you  to  supply  it — Ed.] 


DESIGNS  IN  RURAL  ARCHITECTURE.— No.  VIII.— A  COTTAGE 

STABLE. 


BT  OBORGB  S.  HARKBV,  LTKN,  MASS. 

Thb  subject  of  proper  stabling  and  grooming  for  horses  is  one  that  has 
been  wofully  neglected  in  this  country  until  within  a  very  few  years. 

In  former  times  a  stable,  and  more  especially  a  country  stable,  was  often- 
times merely  a  shanty,  serving  only  to  shelter  the  animal  from  the  hot  sun 
of  summer,  or  from  being  completely  buried  in  the  snows  of  winter.  As  for 
comfort,  that  was  out  of  the  question,  and  warmth  was  only  partially  pre- 
served by  the  thick,  clumsy  coat  of  fur  with  which,  for  want  of  proper  arti- 
ficial clothing,  Nature  had  mercifully  provided  him. 

But  we  are  happy  to  say  things  have  changed  in  this  respect,  and  people 
are  beginning  to  enlighten  themselves  on  the  subject  In  these  days  a  horse 
is  looked  upon  as  an  intelligent  creature,  inferior  only  to  man,  his  master, 
in  tractability,  and  in  requirements  yielding  to  none  but  him  ;  consequently 
we  see  the  need  of  building  stables  thoroughly,  with  a  plenty  of  room,  a 
plenty  of  light,  and  of  having  them  well  ventilated,  on  scientific  principles, 
that  they  may  be  cool  in  summer,  and  warm  in  winter,  and  airy  at  all  sea* 
sons  ;  of  giving  the  exterior  a  pleasing  architectural  appearance,  according 
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in  style  with  the  dwelling-honae  of  wiiich  it  is  an  adjnnct ;  of  keeping  its 
yard  and  the  adjoining  grounds  always  clean  and  in  good  order  ;  in  fact, 
making  the  stable  a  pleasing  object  in  the  landscape  picture  of  the  estate, 
and  a  cheerful,  comfortable,  inviting  place  for  its  occupants. 

Every  stable  should  consist  of  two  distinct  apartments  ;  the  one  for  car- 
riages, and  the  other  for  horses.  The  horse  apartment  should  contain  the 
stalls,  each  five  feet  wide,  and  eight  feet  long,  or  eighteen  feet  to  the  back 
wall,  with  the  floor,  either  of  plank  or  brick  set  on  edge,  slanting  backwards 
two  and  a  half  or  three  inches.  At  the  rear  of  the  stalls  should  be  a  depres- 
sion in  the  floor,  bored  with  half  a  dozen  auger;  holes  to  convey  away  urine. 
A  cast-iron  feed  box  should  be  fitted  to  one  corner,  and  a  hay-rack  of  iron 
wire  to  the  other  corner  of  each.  From  a  convenient  position  stairs  should 
rise  to  the  hay-loft  above.  Near  the  outer  door  should  be  a  pump  and  trough 
to  supply  fresh  water  at  all  times  ;  and  close  by,  chests  for  oats,  meal,  and 
corn,  and  a  trough  for  mixing  feed,  all  lined  with  zinc,  and  furnished  with  a 
cover  and  lock.  A  closet  should  contain  half  a  dozen  pegs  for  harness,  a 
couple  of  drawers  for  blankets,  &c.,  a  rack  for  whips,  and  a  small  cupboard 
for  medicines,  oils,  blackings,  &c.  From  the  ceiling  of  the  horse  room  an 
air  shaft,  supplied  with  a  trap  valve,  should  be  carried  through  the  hay-loft, 
terminating  in  the  ventilator  on  the  roof.  This,  with  ventilators  in  the  doors, 
will  give  a  thorough  current  of  pure  air  at  all  times. 

All  the  outside  doors  should  have  an  extra  set  of  hinges  to  hang  gates 
upon,  which  should  be  used  in  summer  instead  of  close  doors. 

Thus  we  have  endeavored  to  give  a  few  simple  directions  for  building  and 
furnishing  a  country  stable  of  moderate  size.  The  accompanying  design 
will  explain  more  fully  the  details  we  have  noticed,  and  may  answer  as  a 
guide  to  those  about  building. 

It  contains  accommodation  for  two  horses  and  two  carriages,  and  may  be 
constructed  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 


CULTIVATION     OF    WILD    FLOWERS.  " 

BT   C.    N.    BEMENT.  I  i 

In  the  August  number  of  this  Magazine  we  gave  a  short  catalogue  of  wild  i , 
plants  which  we  deemed  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  promised  to  extend  the  |  j 
list  at  some  future  time.  We  now  redeem  that  promise  by  giving  the  fol-  i , 
lowing,  which  we  consider  meritorious  and  worth  attention.  '  | 

To  those  interested  in  floriculture,  we  would  recommend,  for  the  advance-  '  \ 
ment  of  their  gardens,  one  great  storehouse  of  beauty,  viz.,  the  woods  and  I , 
fields,  with  their  wealth  of  uncultivated  blossoms.  It  is  in  the  power  of  I  > 
almost  every  one  to  draw  from  this  source,  and,  such  is  the  perversity  of  I 
human  nature,  perhaps  on  this  very  account  the  opportunity  is  neglected.  1 1 
While  various  flowers,  ndther  graceful  nor  fragrant,  are  admitted  into  the  1 1 
limited  precincts  of  a  garden,  because,  perhaps,  they  are  rare,  of  difficult  ' ) 
growth,  or  foreign  extraction,  many  a  wild,  sweet  native  of  our  own  hills  ! ' 
and  valleys  would  be  altogether  denied  a  place  there.  This  is  in  bad  taste, 
and  the  usual  plea,  "  Oh  !  they  are  so  common  1"  is  by  no  means  a  reasona- 
ble or  satisfactory  objection.    Whatever  is  perfectly  beautiful  might  claim 
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a  place,  though  this  would  include  Bo^immense  a  coUectioD,  that,  of  course, 
we  would  recommend  a  judicious  selection  from  so  vast  a  stock. 

We  find  upon  trial  some  of  our  native  plants  rather  difficult  to  cultivate; 
and  after  a  few  years  they  entirely  disappear,  unless  special  care  is  bestowed 
upon  them,  and  their  habits  studied.  They  appear  to  suffer  more  from  the 
effects  of  freezing  and  thawing  in  the  winter,  thus  injuring  the  crown  of 
their  roots  ;  or,  being  thrown  out  of  the  ground  by  the  action  of  the  frost, 
they  are  destroyed.  They  receive  some  protection  in  a  natural  state  by  be- 
ing in  winter  covered  with  water,  grass,  leaves,  or  snow ;  and  should  like- 
wise be  protected  under  cultivation,  by  throwing  over  them  straw,  hay,  lit- 
ter, or  earth. 

The  names  of  the  comparatively  tender  plants  are  :  the  Asdepiaa  tuberosa^ 
With  its  bright  orange-colored  flowers.  It  is  a  rare  plant  in  this  vicinity, 
and  we  know  of  none  in  a  wild  state.  We  found  it  on  the  sandy  plains  four 
miles  north-west  of  Albany.  The  rich  flowering  Idatris  scariostz,  with  its 
raceme  of  bright  purple  flowers.  Its  root  is  a  solid  tuber,  and  truncated  ; 
that  is,  it  has  the  appearance  of  its  end  being  bitten  off.  The  popular  name 
of  this  plant  is  the  "  Devil's  Bit."  We  were  informed,  many  years  ago,  by 
an  old  root  doctor,  that  it  received  its  appellation  in  this  way  :  It  having 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  great  adversary  that  this  plant  was  useful  to 
mankind,  and  possessed  great  medicinal  properties,  he,  in  order  to  show  his 
enmity  to  our  race,  bit  off  the  end  of  the  root,  thereby  depriving  it  of  its 
most  useful  properties.  Upon  doubting  the  truth  of  the  legend,  and  observ- 
ing to  him  that  the  roots  of  some  other  plants  presented  the  truncated  form, 
"  Why,  bless  me  1  '^  replied  the  old  nian,  "  donH  you  see  the  marks  of  his 
teeth?" 

The  Liatris  is  found  growing  in  a  clayey  soil,  on  the  borders  of  woods. 
To  this  family  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  our  autumn  ornaments  in  our 
flower-garden  borders.  They  are  herbaceous  plants,  propagated  by  division, 
and  flourishing  in  common  garden  soil.  Fine  specimens  of  this  plant  can  be 
easily  obtained  by  seedlings. 

The  Indian  Turnip  or  Arumj  with  its  singular  flower,  variegated  inside 
with  stripes  of  pale  green  or  brown.  In  autumn,  the  plant  presents  its 
bunches  of  shining  scarlet  berries. 

The  splendid  Cardinal  Flower,  Lobelia  cardinalia,  when  once  introduced 
into  a  garden,  will  propagate  itself  by  its  seeds,  and  produce  some  fine 
plants. 

There  is  another  tribe  of  native  plants  that  require  no  particular  atten- 
tion, but  when  once  introduced  into  the  garden,  continue  to  grow  and  thrive 
for  many  years.  The  names  of  some  of  these  are  the  Stanoorts,  some  of 
which  are  very  beautiful  and  showy,  and  can  be  made  to  grow  to  the  height 
of  ten  feet,  bearing  upon  their  spreading  tops  quite  a  large  number  of 
flowers. 

The  Golden  Rods,  Salidago,  many  of  them  coarse  but  showy  plants. 
Hardy  herbaceous  plants,  all  yellow  flowered ;  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Propagated  by  division  of  the  plant  in  spring  in  common  soil. 
Showy  at  the  back  of  herbaceous  flowers. 

By  taking  up,  in  the  autumn,  the  Side-saddle  Flower,  Sarrcu:enia  pur- 
purea, with  the  wet  sphagnum  attached  to  its  roots,  put  into  water,  and 
cultivated  like  the  Hyacinth,  and  placed  on  a  parlor  window,  it  will  flourish, 
and  show  its  curious  flowers  toward  spring.   Half  hardy  perennial.   Division 
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iu  spring  ;  fibry  peat  and  chopped  sfAagnnm  moss  ;  a  pit  or  frame  will  be  I ' 
necessary  for  their  cultivation  to  keep  them  from  freezing  in  winter,  and  to  | 
afford  them  a  clear  humid  atmosphere  in  summer.  I 

Many  persons  who  set  about  filling  a  border  with  choice  flowering  plants,  1 1 
and  who  wish  to  make  a  selection  of  those  both  easy  of  culture  and  beantifnl,  , 
are  at  a  loss  which  to  select  among  the  thousands  offered  by  seedsmen  and  ' ' 
florists.  It  is  not  our  purpose,  in  this  article,  to  offer  a  select  list,  but  to  1 1 
make  some  remarks  on  a  few  of  our  wiid  plants  worthy  of  cultivation.  We 
omitted  to  mention  in  our  former  article  :  ! 

The  Scarlet  Columbine,  AquUegia  Canadensis,  This  well-known  plant  -' 
grows  on  dry  rocky  hills  and  in  gravelly  soil ;  of  elegant  habit,  and  bearing  <  i 
delicate,  pendulous,  scarlet  and  yellow  mixed  flowers  ;  very  showy.  When  ■  i 
removed  from  its  wild  locality  to  the  richer  soil  of  the  garden,  it  grows  with 
great  luxuriance,  and  produces  tenfold  more  flowers  than  in  its  wild  state ;  ' 
but  it  should  be  transplanted  into  fresh  soil  every  second  or  third  year.  ' ' 

The  White  English  Columbine  should  be  planted  together  for  the  contrast  . 
of  colon  When  thus  situated,  beautiful  hybrids  can  easily  be  obtained  from  1 1 
the  seeds  of  the  English  Columbine,  partaking  of  the  character  of  both  spe- 
cies, and  distinct  from  either.  Seeds  in  March  ;  common  soil.  Seedlings 
flower  sometimes  the  first,  but  generally  the  second  season.  All  hardy  'I 
herbaceous  perennials.  May  be  found  growing  from  Canada  to  Soutli  ; 
Carolina.  i  j 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  ConvaJUaria  majalU,  deserves  a  place  in  every  garden.  , ' 
It  thrives  best  in  a  shady  situation  ;  a  low  growing  plant,  with  racemes  of  i  i 
white,  sweet-scented  flowers,  and  is  very  hardy.  1 1 

Trillium  ovatum.  There  arc  eleven  varieties  or  species  of  these  plants 
in  this  country,  from  Canada  to  South  Carolina.  Some  one  or  other  may  be  | 
found  in  most  of  our  low,  woody  swamps,  or  on  the  borders  of  them.  They  ' 
are  a  curious  tribe  of  plants,  and  very  ornamental,  flowering  in  May.  Tlie  i 
flowers  are  universally  of  three  petals,  and  the  leaves  grow  also  in  liirees,  { 
called  by  botanists  trifoliate ;  probably  from  this  circumstance  l^e  name 
''Trillium"  is  derived:  they  are  all  natives  of  shady  woods  and  swamps.  | 
They  can  be  transplanted  and  cultivated  in  the  common  garden  soil,  and  I 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  planted  in  the  border.  I 

Pond  Lily,  Nymphma  odorataflore  pleno.  There  are  four  species  of  these  I 
plants  in  this  country,  of  which  the  odorata  is  the  most  common  and  most  i 
beautiful.  The  flowers  are  white,  tinged  with  yellow,  and  highly  fra-  I 
grant  Common  in  shallow  ponds.  We  have  noticed  them  in  a  mill-pond  I 
at  the  Shaker  Village,  near  Albany  ;  in  Irondequoit  Bay,  Lake  Ontario,  i 
They  are  also  found  in  mill-ponds  in  the  vicinity  of  Poughkeepsie.  Propa-  I 
gated  by  seeds,  division  of  the  roots  of  some,  and  separating  the  tube-like  ' 
bottoms  of  others.  They  like  a  rich  or  loamy  soil,  and  plenty  of  water  < 
about  them.  | 

Water  Lily,  Ifuphar  Kalmiana,  small  yellow,  native  of  Canada,  and  the 
liUea^  also  yellow  ;  not  plenty  in  this  section.  { 

The  Hare-bell,  Campanula  rotundifoHa^  is  worth  cultivating  for  its  poetic 
associations.    The  annuals  are  chiefly  pretty  low-growing  plants,  the  seeds  I 
of  which  may  be  sown  in  the  common  border  in  the  beginning  of  April.   \ 
The  biennials  may  be  sown  in  April  or  beginning  of  May;  many  of  them 
will  bloom  the  same  year  ;  by  cuttings,  a  perennial  habit  will  be  given  to 
them.    Perennials,  chiefly  by  divisions  of  the  roots  and  plants.    Common 


soil  for  most  of  them  ;  a  little  peat^and  dung  for  them  in  pots.    Flowers 
blue. 

We  propose,  if  agreeable  to  the  Editor,  to  furnish  an  article  on  the  culti- 
vation of  such  trees  and  shrubs  as  are  distinguished  for  their  beauty  or  singu- 
larity, together  with  the  soil  and  locality  in  which  they  flourish. 

[Certainly,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  it. — Ed.] 


CALADIUM  ARGYRITES. 
{See  frontispiece.) 

BY   THE    EDITOR. 


We  present  for  a  Frontispiece  this  month  a  drawing  of  the  CcUadium 
argyrites.  The  drawing  was  taken  from  a  very  fine  plant  in  the  collection 
of  C.  Van  Voorst,  Esq.,  who,  we  believe,  was.  the  first  to  import  it.  It  is, 
in  our  estimation,  much  the  prettiest  of  the  Caladiums.  The  whole  plant 
is  one  of  great  delicacy ;  the  green  is  very  soft,  and  the  white  pure,  and 
the  contrast  is  striking  and  beautiful.  It  is  a  hothouse  plant,  and  delights 
in  a  warm  moist  atmosphere.  The  plant  in  the  frontispiece  is  of  the  natu- 
ral size.  It  deserves  a  place  in  the  smallest  collection  of  ornamental  leaved 
plants.  We  have  in  preparation  a  plate  of  the  Caladium  Chantinii,  with 
which  we  shall  give  directions  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Caladiums. 


TBE  OPORTO  GRAPE. 

BY   E.   WARE    SYLVESTER,    LYONS,    N.  Y. 


A  FEW  years  since  my  attention  was  directed  to  a  grape  cultivated  by 
farmers  and  amateurs  in  this  vicinity,  for  the  manufacture  of  wine  for  medi- 
cal, sacramental,  and  social  purposes.  The  cut  is  a  good  representation, 
drawn  by  actual  measurement  from  a  cluster  this  season.  The  skin  is  black, 
covered  with  bloom;  the  juice  is  thick,  and  when  fully  ripe,  dark  red,  stain- 
ing the  hands  a  purple  color,  and  imparting  to  wine  made  from  it,  without 
water,  the  dark  color  usual  to  Port  wine. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  the  original  vine  was  given  to  Miss  or  Mrs.  Dunlap, 
by  a  ship  captain,  and  that  he  brought  it  direct  from  the  city  of  Oporto, 
which  would  make  it  a  foreign  grape;  but  the  growth  of  the  wood,  the  shape 
and  texture  of  the  leaves,  its  perfect  hardiness,  with  the  vines  never  laid 
down,  in  latitude  43^  north,  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  an  American 
seedling,  though  it  may  be  the  child  of  foreign  parents.  Having  asked  the 
opinion  of  N.  Longworth,  Esq.,  on  the  subject,  he  writes,  **If  the  Oporto  is 
perfectly  hardy,  I  can  not  think  it  a  foreign  grape." 

The  wine  made  from  it  has  the  flavor  and  peculiar  bouquet  of  old  Port,  and 
is  pronounced  by  good  judges  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  the  best  imported 
Port;  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  from  this  vine  may  be  manu- 
factured a  wine  which  would  supersede  the  foreign  article. 

[We  received  a  box  of  the  Oporto  grape  with  the  above,  and  also  a  couple 
of  samples  of  the  wine,  evidently  not  made  by  skilful  hands,  but  still  pre- 
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senting  evidence  that  a  good  wine  can  be  made  from  this  grape.  Mr.  Syl- 
vester's seems  to  be  a  fair  description  of  the  grape.  The  bunch  is  small, 
slightly  shouldered;  berries  small,  round,  black,  with  a  bloom»  and  a  dark 
purple  coloring  matter  under  the  skin;  pulp  firm  and  mucilaginous.  It  is  not 
a  table  grape,  but  may  prove  of  value  for  wine.  We  think  it  closely  resem- 
bles the  Marion.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  native.  We  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Syl- 
vester's friends,  who  made  the  wine  sent  us,  that  they  omit  both  sugar  and 
water  in  its  manufacture.  The  sooner  it  is  understood  that  additions,  of  these  ' 
kinds  are  a  positive  injury,  the  sooner  we  shall  have  firstn^lass  wines.  Let 
us  by  all  means  have  "  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape.*' — Ed.] 


A  VISIT  TO   THE  SHAKERS— GRAPE-GROWING   AT  NEW 

LEBANON. 

BY   WILLIAH   BACON,    RICHMOND,    MASS. 

A  TEAR  ago  last  spring  we  made  an  engagement  to  visit  this  settlement 
in  early  autumn,  |u»d  test  the  qualities  of  the  produce  of  such  of  the  fifteen 
hundred  seedling  vines  raised  by  Philemon  Stewart,  as  the  season  should 
bring  into  bearing  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  frost  of  June  gave  a  finale  to 
all  the  grapes  set  at  that  time,  and  this  was  a  finishing  stroke  to  the  pros- 
pects of  fair  specimens  for  that  year,  though  we  were  pleased  to  notice  that 
a  new  crop  followed  that  frost,  many  of  which  attained  a  fair  maturity. 

The  opening  of  the  present  spring  brpught  to  our  mind  the  beautiful 
young  vines  of  New  Lebanon,  and  we  renewed  the  promise  that,  if  circum- 
stances favored,  we  would  this  year  enjoy  the  luxury  from  which  the  last 
cut  us  off,  and  witness  the  triumphs  of  Mr.  Stewart's  labors. 

Accordingly,  on  the  3d  of  October,  one  of  the  few  clear  and  sunny  morn- 
ings that  have  smiled  on  our  northern  region  this  fall,  we  set  forth  on 
what  is  always  a  pleasure  to  us,  a  jaunt  across  the  Taconic  hills,  and  a  visit 
to  this  hospitable  community.  The  road,  be  it  regretted,  is  not  altogether 
of  such  a  character  as  to  make  one's  way  smooth  and  easy  over  the  ups  and 
downs  of  nature's  clivities. '  Here  the  water  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
earth,  loosened  by  travel,  and  worn  its  course  lengthwise  of  the  road,  until 
an  obtrusive  rock  barred  its  further  progress,  and  turned  it  into  the  weed- 
grown  side  ditch.  Anon,  a  water-course  had  caved  in,  and  left  no  memorial 
of  its  former  being  but  a  deep  slough  half  filled  with  stones.  This  we  found 
on  the  Massachusetts  side  of  the  hill,  in  a  section  without  inhabitants  for 
s«me  distance,  rendering  it  still  worse  if  accident  should  happen  to  life  or 
limb  of  the  traveller. 

Good  roads  we  have  ever  considered  among  the  prominent  features  of  re- 
fined rural  life,  and  we  deeply  regret  that  in  so  many  places  these  thorough- 
fares, so  essential  to  human  progress  and  human  comfort,  are  becoming  so 
sadly  neglected. 

The  •neatness  and  order  with  which  the  Shakers  manage  their  affairs,  are 
too  well  known  to  need  any  comments.  It  is  only  necessary  to  visit  them 
to  find  very  much  in  their  habits  worthy  of  imitation.  There  are  no  com- 
munities more  hospitable  to  their  friends  than  they,  and  none  more  cheerful 

their  habits.    Travellers  may  speak  of  them  as  stiff  and  formal;  but  i 
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they  knew  them  bettor,  and  won  their  confidence  with  greater  courtesy, 
they  would  see  the  error  of  such  uncalled-for  opinions*      ^ 

Something  oyer  a  year  ago  we  were  shown,  by  Philemon  Stewart,  a  lifrge 
lot  of  grape*vincB,  originated  by  him  from  seed.  Few  of  them  at  that  time 
were  coming  into  bearing,  and  the  late  frosts  of  Jnne,  of  that  year,  pre- 
vented those  that  would  otherwise  have  done  so,  from  giving  even  tolerable 
specimens. 

The  last  season  has,  however,  been  more  fortunate.  Of  the  hundreds  of 
vines,  many  have  now  shown  their  first  fruit  As  any  one  would  expect,  it 
was  a  strange  and  mixed  variety.  Some  worthless,  some  ordinary,  and  a 
few  promising  well.  Of  those  that  bid  fair,  we  tasted  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
varieties.  These  are  to  be  made  subjects  of  further  culture,  and  when  their 
character  is  fully  established,  Mr.  Stewart  proposes  to  submit  them  to  the 
action  of  some  reliable  pomological  society  for  character  and  name. 

It  has  required  much  labor  and  anxious  care  to  bring  these  vines  forward 
to  their  present  condition,  as,  so  far  as  present  appearances  can  show,  there 
is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  remunerative  success.  Indeed,  should  one  new 
variety  of  desirable  qualities  of  flavor  and  hardiness  be  the  result,  the  work 
will  be  a  triumph.  If  more  than  one,  all  the  better.  What  we  most  need  is 
^00^ 'hardy  grapes,  such  as  will  meet  the  culture  of  all  circumstances,  and 
bless  the  million  with  their  healthful  clusters.  The  man  who  will  originate 
such  a  variety  will  surely  be  a  public  benefactor. 

During  the  past  year  Mr.  Stewart  has  been  removed,  to  take  charge  of  a 
society  in  Maine,  near  Portland.  He  informed  me,  in  his  recent  visit  to 
Lebanon,  that  he  proposed  in  the  spring  to  start  vines  of  his  better  varie- 
ties in  that  locality,  to  test  their  qualities  in  a  more  northern  home. 

We  inquired  what  manure  was  best  adapted  to  the  vine  ?  These  seedlings 
have  thus  far  been  left  to  nature,  and  grown  without  manure  or  pruning 
thus  far.  But  for  grapes  under  culture,  bones  are  considered  first.  We  saw 
a  large  pile  of  these  in  preparation,  with  muck  taken  from  a  pond,  soap  suds, 
and  like  material. 

In  this  Society  we  saw  a  beautiful  plantation  of  Pears  on  the  Quince. 
Their  method  of  cultivating  them  was  novel  to  us.  Instead  of  setting  them 
with  the  junction  of  the  Pear  at  or  below  the  surface,  they  had  been  put  at 
about  the  same  depth  they  stood  in  the  nursery,  and  hillocks  of  compost 
rising  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  above  them.  We  demurred  at  this  system 
of  culture,  but  was  told  that  it  had  been  designed  to  raise  the  general  sur- 
face as  high  as  the  hillocks,  by  bringing  on  a  prepared  soil  :  a  laborious 
operation,  truly,  but  no  doubt  a  salutary  one  when  adopted. 

They  have  been  very  successful  with  these  dwarfs  so  far,  and  we  would 
recommend  unbelievers  in  this  system  of  culture  to  visit  a  few  such  planta- 
tions. They  would  see  the  thing  is  possible,  and  in  some  instances  practi- 
cable. 

In  the  natural  world  nothing  runs  to  waste,  nothing  is  lost  even  in  decay. 
The  leaves  of  the  forest  that  fall  annually — the  old  giant  trees  which,  after 
centuries  of  existence,  make  the  earth  groan  as  they  come  down  to  lay  their 
monster  trunks  asleep  upon  its  bosom,  decay  and  become  parts  of  new  vege- 
tations, to  smile  again  in  youthful  beauty,  feeding  the  flowers  and  swelling 
the  fruits. 

In  their  usual  economy,  this  Society  allow  nothing  to  waste.  The  slight- 
est refuse,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  lie  and  moulder  away,  and  poison  the 
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air,  is  carried  off  and  deposited  for  some  special  uses.  At  one  of  the 
families  of  sixty  persons  we  saw  a  specimen  of  this  saving  operation,  well 
worthy  of  general  imitation.  We  were  shown  a  new  building,  neatly 
finished  and  painted,  in  the  rear,  and  under  which,  entirely  inclosed,  is  a 
vault  some  fifteen  feet  by  twenty,  and  ten  feet  deep,  stoned  and  laid  in 
water  lime.  Over  the  eastern  portion  of  this  was  a  privy,  neatly  arranged. 
Entering  through  the  east  wall  was  an  iron  pipe  of  sufficient  capacity,  the 
outlet  of  a  subterranean  drain  leading  from  the  dwelling,  and  designed  to 
convey  all  the  wash  of  the  house  to  this  reservoir.  On  two  sides  of  the 
reservoir  were  spacious  platforms  for  the  storage  of  such  materials  as  they 
choose,  to  be  thrown  into  the  vault  as  absorbents  and  neutralizers.  In  this 
way  they  will  manufacture  great  quantities  of  valuable  manure  from  mate- 
rials which  are  too  often  wasted,  and  do  it  in  a  way  conducive  to  health  by 
taking  what  is  too  often  allowed  to  poison  the  air  by  evaporation.  If  ar- 
rangements of  a  similar  character  could  be  furnished  in  the  public  places 
of  cities  and  large  towns,  would  they  not  be  a  great  accommodation  to  the 
people  as  hygienic  auxiliaries,  and  to  cultivators  in  the  country  from  the 
increase  of  fertilizing  material  th^  would  afford  ? 

It  appears  to  us,  from  a  view  of  this  arrangement,  that  similar  ones  might 
be  provided  on  public  squares  of  cities  and  large  villages,  and  made  profit- 
able investments  to  any  one  who  would  erect  and  take  charge  of  them. 
There  would  certainly  be  nothing  repulsive  in  the  appearance  of  such  a 
building  as  the  one  we  saw  in  New  Lebanon.  But  if  it  should  appear  so  to 
others,  let  it  be  screened  by  a  clump  of  trees  or  arbor  of  vines.  We  are 
sure  if  they  were  once  adopted,  the  public  would  not  readily  have  them 
removed. 

[A  valuable  suggestion,  not  only  for  towns  and  cities,  but  for  every  home- 
stead in  the  land.  We  might  often  learn  useful  lessons  from  those  we  affect 
to  despise. — Ed.] 


THE  GOLDEN  DATE  (PHCENIX  DACTYLIFERA.) 

BT   WM.    V,    WHITK>  ATHENS,    GA. 

Wb  see  by  the  newspapers  that  the  Date,  the  current  year,  has  been  suc- 
cessfully grown  in  the  south  of  Franco.  It  may  not  be  known  that  for  some 
years  past  it  has  been  grown  in  the  open  air  in  the  United  States.  A  mag- 
nificent cluster  of  the  variety  named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  was  one  of 
the  attractions  at  the  late  Fair  of  the  Southern  Central  Agricultural  Society 
of  Georgia,  at  Atlanta,  and  seemed  to  be  looked  upon  with  more  interest 
than  almost  any  other  thing  exhibited.  Hanging  on  the  wall,  near  two 
large  olive  branches,  also  loaded  with  ripening  fruit,  and  in  company  with 
Oranges  and  Pomegranates,  all  grown  in  the  open  air,  to  say  nothing  of 
Figs  and  Grapes,  one  was  forcibly  reminded  of  the  East;  but  in  the  same 
structure  the  Apples  in  profusion,  the  Pears  and  Peaches,  excellent  and 
beautiful,  told  of  the  resources  of  a  State  at  one  extreme  productive  in 
tropical  fruits,  while  its  central  portion  and  northern  extreme  were  profuse 
in  the  products  of  the  milder  temperate  climes. 
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The  Dates  mentioned,  and  the  Olives  also,  were  grown  upon  the  planta- 
tion of  Col.  P.  M.  Nightengale,  at  Dungeness,  Cumberland  Island,  Georgia. 
The  cluster  sent  was  gathered  from  a  tree  about  twenty-five  feet  high,  on 
which  were  four  or  five  other  similar  but  larger  clusters.  The  common 
fruit-stem  or  peduncle  thereof  was  about  three  feet  long,  flattened  and 
curved  like  a  scythe.  Its  width  was  about  two  and  a  half  to  three  itiches, 
but  not  over  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  At  its  fruit-bearing  extremity 
sprung  some  one  hundred  or  more  minor  fruit  stems  or  pedicels,  all  starting 
nearly  but  not  quite  together,  the  upper  ones  being  three  or  four  inches  in 
their  point  of  departure  from  the  common  stem  above  the  lower,  and  covered 
by  them.  These  stems  bear  many  blossoms,  most  of  which  are  abortive  ; 
but  from  one  to  six  or  seven  ripen  upon  each  stem,  but  so  many  more  at  the 
top  that  the  mass  of  the  fruit  is  like  a  corymb.  These  minor  fruit-stems  are 
about  a  foot  in  leng^,  four-sided,  flattened,  and  very  tough.  The  fruit  is 
oval,  as  in  the  figure,  which  is  less  oblong  than  in  many  specimens,  from  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  by  one-half  to  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
its  lesser  diameter,  growing  sessile  upon  the  pedicel,  and  with  a  small 
point  at  the  apex.     The  fruits  all  seem  to  be  stoneless.     Although  not  fully 


ripe,  the  fruit,  the  pedicels,  and  most  of  the  large  common  peduncle,  were 
of  a  rich  golden  yellow,  (corn  color.)  There  is  a  variety  much  more  com- 
mon in  cultivation,  which  resembles  this  in  every  particular,  except  that  the 
fruit  and  fruit-stems  are  all  of  a  reddish  brown.  The  unripe  fruit  is  nearly 
as  rough  and  astringent  as  the  unripe  Persimmon  or  American  Date,  but  at 
maturity  it  softens  and  sweetens,  and  becomes  a  very  agreeable  fruit.  Col. 
N.  states,  if  1  rightly  understand,  that  the  leaf-stalks  of  his  trees  are  some 
ten  feet  long,  and  the  leaf  itself  (lamina  made  up  of  many  pinnae)  about 
ten  or  twelve  feet  in  addition.  There  is  a  figure  of  a  tree  in  Loudon's  En- 
c^'clopedia  of  Plants,  p.  829,  No.  13,831,  which  we  copy,  as  it  gives  an  idea 
of  the  tree  as  grown  at  the  East.  The  stones  of  the  dried  Dates  of  com- 
merce, it  is  said,  when  planted  grow  freely.  Loudon  describes  the  Date  as 
**  a  lofty  palm  with  a  rugged  trunk,  on  account  of  the  persisting  vestiges  of 
the  decayed  leaves.  These  leaves,  when  the  tree  is  grown  to  a  size  for  bear- 
ing frwit,  are  six  or  eight  feet  long,  with  pinnsB  three  feet  long,  and  a  little 
more  than  an  inch  broad.  The  flowers  of  both  sexes  come  out  in  very  long 
bunches  from  the  trunk  between  the  leaves,  and  are  covered  with  a  spatha. 
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which  opens  and  withers  ;  those  of  the  male  have  six  short  stamina,  with 
narrow  four-cornered  anthers  filled  with  farina.  The  female  flowers  have  no 
stamina,  but  a  roundish  germ,  which  becomes  an  oval  berry  with  a  thick 
pulp,  inclosing  a  hard  oblong  stone,  witli  a  deep  furrow  running  longitudi- 
nal I3'." — •{Encyclopedia  of  Plifnts.)  The  Date  tree  is  more  hardy  than  the 
Orange,  Col.  Nightengale  informs  me. 

[We  thank  Mr.  White  for  bringing  to  tho  notice  of  our  readers  the  inter- 
esting fact,  tliat  one  variety  at  least  of  the  Date  Palm  is  hardy  at  the  South. 
Accustomed  as  we  have  been  to  see  an  occasional  specimen  of  diminutive 
growth  in  a  collection  of  rare  plants,  his  description,  with  its  luxuriant 
leaves  twelve  feet  in  length,  carries  us  back,  in  imagination,  to  the  ''  sunny 
clime  of  the  Olive  and  Palm,"  and  we  revel  again  amid  the  scenes  of  our 
youthful  reading.  If  steam,  in  one  sense,  has  annihilated  distance,  and 
brought  remote  countries  close  together,  so,  in  another  sense,  has  Horticul- 
ture; for  we  find  the  tropics  almost  at  our  doors.  The  fact  stated  by  Mr. 
White  is  not  alone  interesting;  it  will  have  a  special  importance  to  those 
of  our  readers  living  at  the  South,  the  Date  being  a  peculiarly  wholesome 
fruit.-.ED.] 


LANDSCAPE    AD  0  R  N  ME  NT.  — No.   VI. 

BY   GKO.   B.   WOOI^ARD, 
Civil  aod  lADdflcape  Engineer,  S9  Broadwax,  N.  Y. 

In  all  the  various  departments  of  Art,  there  exists  much  diversity  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  true  excellence;  scarcely  any  two  acknowledged  au- 
thorities agree  in  what  is  truly  artistic  and  beautiful,  and  .the  further  we 
recede  from  the  true  artist,  the  greater  the  disposition  is  to  condemn. 

The  range  of  excellence  in  high  Art  is  a  very  extensive  one,  and  to  take 
any  particular  school  of  Art  for  a  standard,  and  judge  all  else  by  it,  is  a  folly 
often  committed  by  those  of  limited  information.  There  is  in  no  Art  a  law 
that  overrules  any  peculiarity  of  style,  manner  of  expression,  or  of  execu- 
tion; peculiarities  exist  in  every  individual,  and  the  higher  we  ascend  the 
scale  of  merit,  the  more  original  and  less  imitative  both  design  and  execu- 
tion will  become. 

We  have  before  stated  the  possibility  of  adorning  a  landscape  in  very 
many  different  manners,  neither  of  which  shall  have  any  thing  in  common 
with  each  other,  and  yet  all  shall  fulfil  every  condition  of  high  Art,  and 
strictly  accord  with  the  principles  of  refined  taste.  A  diversity  of  talent  in 
a  collection  of  works  of  Art  is  much  to  be  desired;  a  gallery  of  pictures  by 
one  artist,  or  of  one  school  of  art — a  city  built  by  one  architect,  or  in  one 
style  of  architecture,  will  not,  and  can  not,  satisfy  the  general  taste  for 
-variety.  No  matter  how  superior  may  be  the  taste  and  ability  of  the  artist 
who  designs  and  executes;  by  comparison,  and  not  by  repetition,  the  mind 
judges  and  appreciates,  and  forgets  any  sense  of  weariness.  The  enn^loy- 
ment  of  varied  talent  in  any  work  of  landscape  embellishment,  would  be  a 
somewhat  novel  feature,  but  would  certainly  yield  far  more  satisfaction 
the  disposition  to  accept  the  whims  of  every  would-be  critic. 
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To  Landscape  treatment  on  an  extended  scale,  such  as  public  parks,  rural 
cemeteries,  etc.,  and  more  particularly  in  our  own  Central  Park,  which  is 
designed  to  be  a  model  of  landscape  adornment,  we  should  like  to  see  a 
system  of  execution  carried  out,  that  shall  furnish  an  example  of  the  differ- 
ent styles  of  all  the  acknowledged  talent  and  iibility  that  seek  a  name  and 
fame  in  the  pursuit  of  an  Art  so  beautiful  and  attractive.  We  should  pre- 
fer to  see  the  execution  of  certain  portions  delegated  to  educated  and  skilfol 
professors  of  the  Art,  and  let  them  be  alone  responsible  for  its  m&nncr  of 
planting,  creation  of  effects,  and  arrangement  of  details,  and  which  shall 
join  harmoniously  with  all  around  it.  The  intention  is,  as  we  understand  it, 
to  introduce  the  excellences  that  exist  in  all  the  various  schools  of  land- 
scape adornment;  but  as  the  tendency  of  any  one  controlling  mind  is  to  ran 
in  a  particular  or  peculiar  direction,  we  shall  see  its  impress  in  the  execu- 
tion of  anv  and  every  mode  that  is  adopted.  To  us  the  Central  Park,  like 
the  Dusseldorf  Gallery,  is  a  school  of  study,  and  our  wish  would  be  to  see 
displayed  there  all  the  talent  in  rural  art  and  embellishment  that  money  can 
command.  The  duration  of  human  lifo  is  not  suflScient  for  any  one  artist  to 
finish  the  Central  Park,  and  each  successive  one,  in  order  to  show  bow  mnch 
smarter  and  more  efficient  he  is  than  his  predecessor,  will  condemn  and 
remodel  all  that  he  dare  to  of  what  has  gone  before  him,  and  we  may  there- 
fore hope  to  see  carried  out,  simultaneously,  individual  styles  of  landscape 
art,  as  to  look  for  their  certain  development  at  intervals  of  years. 

"  Insult  not  Nature  with  abmird  ezpenie, 
Nor  spoil  her  nmpfb  charms  hjr  vaia  pretence ; 
Weiffh  well  the  subject,  be  with  cannon  bold, 
Promse  of  genius,  not  proAtse  of  gold."— 7%e  Oardeng. 

As  exponents  of  two  schools  of  landscape  treatment,  and  as  examples 
showing  the  manner  in  which  pure  taste  may  differ,  compare  the  prime- 
val beauties  of  **  Idle  wild,''  nature  left  alone,  with  the  princely  park  at 
''  Wodenethe,"  its  exquisite  finish  and  elegance,  a  lawn  that  knows  no 
equal,  and  an  arboretum  unsurpassed  in  every  thing  that  is  rare  and  choice, 
and  say  which  indicates  the  absence  of  truly  artistic  management. 

A  certain  intuitive  knowledge  of  construction,  or  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  and  protection,  is  a  gift  implanted  in  many  grades  of  the 
animal  kingdom;  each  species  has  one  form  of  construction,  they  build  after 
one  plan,  and  the  progress  of  time  makes  no  change  nor  adds  any  improve- 
ment whatever;  they  adhere  to  the  original  designs,  have  no  different  orders 
of  architecture,  no  modern  forms,  no  Gothic,  no  Italian,  no  Elizabethan,  and 
no  new  American  style;  and  while  instinct  alone  directs  one  course, Jtnd  one 
only,  reason  leads  every  man  to  adopt  a  different  form  from  his  neighbor, 
and  to  wage  a  war  of  criticism  against  all  that  does  not  fulfil  the  conditions 
that  his  experience,  his  imagination,  or  his  supreme  ignorance,  has  led 
him  to  believe  to  be  correct. 

We  do  not  all  see  the  same  things  through  the  same  medium;  impressions 
are  not  received  alike;  an  acknowledged  standard  of  taste  is  not  a  standard 
of  taste  to  aU  men,  and  it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  suppose  there  is  a  standard 
of  ec^cation  which  will  enable  all  men  to  think  alike  in  matters  of  taste. 
The  natural  instinct  of  construction,  and  ignorance  of  all  the  progressive 
rules,  established  tastes,  and  collected  excellences  in  that  Art,  and  in  the 
art  of  design,  tempt  men  to  become  critics,  and  often  to  attempt  the  execn- 
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tion  of  works  of  art  The  education,  expericDce*  and  skill  of  the  artist,  the 
architect,  the  civil  engineer,  the  landscape  gardener,  the  draughtsman,  etc., 
are  thoroughly  ignored,  the  short  cuts  of  professional  ability  are  cast  aside, 
and  the  preference  acknowledged,  to  sink  money  in  spoiling  the  beautiful 
hints  that  nature  has  generously  given,  rather  than  for  that  assistance  or 
advice  which  would  enable  him  to  complete  her  admirable  designs. 

The  sad  disappointments  often  resulting  from  first  attempts  in  landscape 
gardening,  so  little  satisfaction  for  a  liberal  ezpendituref  and  so  much  said 
about  the  cost  of  rural  improvements,  instead  of  experiments,  are  but  few 
of  the  arguments  wo  might  use  to  him  who  expects  to  unite  economy  with 
taste  in  the  embellishment  of  a  country  home,  without  first  making  himself 
master  of  the  art  he  proposes  to  practice. 

[Mr.  Woodward's  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  Central  Park  is  a  novel  one. 
We  undoubtedly  have  talent  here  of  a  high  order  in  landscape  adornment, 
and  an  experiment  of  this  kind  would  naturally  tend  to  develop  its  highest 
phases.  Wo  think  it  might  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  harmonize  all  the 
parts  into  a  beautiful  and  effective  whole;  but  it  would  require  a  combina- 
tion of  tho  nicest  judgment,  taste,  and  skill.  We  must  not.  however,  over- 
look the  acknowledged  advantages  of  having  a  master  mind  to  preside  over 
all  great  works.  Mr.  Woodward's  suggestion  evidently  refers  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  Park  not  yet  laid  out;  but  we  fear  that  it  comes  too  late  to 
receive  the  serious  attention  of  those  having  charge  of  the  work. — Eo.] 
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VIRGIN  LOAM— THE  FORMATION  OF  SOIL. 

BT   WILUAM   BBIOBT,   FHILADBLPHIA. 

The  choicest  production  of  nature  for  gardening  purposes,  is  the  simple 
natural  loam  of  a  fertile  pasture,  which  has  not  been  cultivated  for  many 
years.  A  thick  old  sod,  with  a  bit  of  turfy  loam,  which  has  not  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  plow  for  a  long  time,  contains  the  elements  of  a  good  soil, 
in  a  condition  which  can  scarcely  be  imitated  by  the  art  of  man.  A  grape 
border  formed  of  such  materials  alone,  finely  broken  up,  is  perhaps  equal,  at 
first,  to  any  composition  that  can  be  made.  Why  is  this  ?  Li  what  man- 
ner and  by  what  agencies  has  nature  elaborated  in  this  natural  soil  the  ele- 
ments of  plant-growth,  the  sources  of  such  certain  and  perfect  fertility  ? 
We  have  often  heard  these  questions  asked,  but  until  recently  have  never 
heard  or  seen  a  philosophical  solution  of  the  problem.  Gardeners  generally 
look  upon  the  thing  as  a  great  mystery,  a  secret  past  finding  out.  Geology, 
we  think,  penetrates  the  heart  of  this  mystery,  and  reveals  the  secret  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner. 

Geology,  investigating  the  nature  of  the  various  strata,  rocks,  and  other 
oomponent  parts  of  the  earth,  has  been  compelled  to  examine  carefully  the 
processes  by  which  soil  is  formed,  and  presents  to  us  the  astonishing  but 
undeniable  fact,  that  the  most  important  agents  in  the  formation  of  both 
rocks  and  soil  have  been  insects^  or  animctkuloB,  a  vast  proportion  of  them 
too  small  to  be  distinguished  by  the  naked  eye.  Some  of  the  limestone 
rocks  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  remains  of  cretaceous  or  shell- 
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covered  animalcalsB,  of  a  size  so  minute  that  millions  are  condensed  within 
the  limits  of  a  cubic  inch.  The  creation  of  immense  rocky  reefs,  hundreds 
of  miles  in  extent,  by  the  coral  insect,  is  another  instance  of  the  part  per- 
formed by  minute  creatures  in  the  formation  of  the  earth.  The  true  soil- 
fnaker$  are  also  insects,  and  the  chief  of  these  is  our  old  acquaintance,  the 
common  earthrworm^  {Lumbricus  ierrestris,)  or  angle-worm,  universally  < 
found  in  all  good  carbonaceous  soils.  This  humble  and  seemingly  useless  . 
creature  is  shown,  by  scientific  research,  to  be  the  great  natural  mould-  i  j 
nMkeTj  or  loam-former,  of  the  entire  earth.  It  is  this  poor,  senseless  worm 
which  composts  the  elements  of  virgin  loam  and  rich  turfy  sod,  so  much  ^ 
prized  by  all  gardeners,  which  prepares,  by  mastication  and  digestion,  as  it 
were,  the  mineral  and  vegetable  parts  of  the  soil,  the  rocks  and  leaf-mould  ' 
which  form  the  basis  of  all  soils,  but  which,  without  the  agency  of  this  ' 
worm,  would  lie  separate,  unmixed,  and  unfertile.  How  this  is  done,  let  as  ' 
consider. 

The  ant  and  the  earth*worm  are  called  by  geologists  the  pioneers  of  caV    i 
tivation.    As  the  honey-bee  precedes  the  march  of  civilization  towards  the 
great  forests,  so  the  ant  and  the  earth-worm  precede  the  gardener  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil.     On  a  newly-made  gravel  walk,  which  is  a  good  repre-  ' 
sentation  of  a  baiTen,  rocky  soil,  the  first  insect  which  makes  its  appear- 
ance is  the  industrious  little  ant.    These  insects  burrow  into  the  sand,  work 
it  over  and  over,  drop  their  excrement,  die,  and  mingle  their  bodies  with  the  ' ' 
ant  heaps,  attract  other  insects,  collect  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  and  . 
thus  organize  the  first  elements  of  soil.     Now  coarse,  rank  grass  starts  | 
around  and  among  these  ant-hills,  and  these  primitive  forms  of  vegetable    | 
life  dying,  create  the  food  of  new  and  higher  classes  of  plants,  which,  again 
dying,  year  after  year,  soon  deposit  a  layer  of  vegetable  matter  or  leaf- 
mould  upon  the  surface  of  the  sand  and  gravel.    After  this  comes  in  the  | 
earth-worm,  and  the  richer  the  layer  of  vegetable  matter,  the  sooner  does    | 
the  great  soil-maker  appear  upon  the  scene.    The  earth-worm,  it  would 
seem,  feeds  not  only  upon  vegetable  matter,  but  upon  sand  and  rotten  rock,  ■■ 
or  at  least  in  its  travels  up  and  down  through  the  surface  material  of  the  I ! 
earth  it  passes  through  its  intestines  not  only  vegetable  fibre,  but  coarse 
particles  of  sand,  and  a  great  variety  of  rocky  substances  rich  in  mineral  ,i 
elements,  which  it  mixes,  ferments,  and  composts,  and  finally  ejects,  in  the    | 
shape  of  excrementitious  worm-casts,  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  thns  i 
furnishing  the  materials  of  pure  loam,  in  the  most  perfectly  combined  and  \\ 
most  finely  divided  form;  just  that  rich,  but  simple,  pure,  natural,  myste-    < 
rious  **  bit  of  virgin  loam,"  which  the  experienced  gardener,  the  world  over,  1 1 
so  ardently  covets.     Neither  vegetable  matter,  nor  mineral  matter,  unmixed,  | . 
will  create  a  fertile  soil.     Nor  will  merely  mixing  these  substances  to- 
gether form  a  perfect  loam.    The  rocks  must  be  weather-worn,  and  decom-  ' 
posed  by  the  action  of  air  and  water,  by  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid.    The  1 1 
vegetable  fibre  must  decay  and  become  converted  into  humus  or  pure  mould.  , 
The  earth-worm  must  feed  upon  these  changing  substances,  and  thus  hasten  ;^ 
the  chemical  changes,  by  its  simple  digestion,  mixing  and  combining  all  in  i 
its  poor  maw,  and  finally  ejecting  its  manurial  treasures  upon  the  surface  of  ■  I 
the  earth,  rich,  carefully  prepared,  perfect  plant-food,  containing  all  the  ele- 
ments of  fertility,  united  with  a  degree  of  skill  beyond  the  art  of  the  chem- 
ist or  the  gardener. 

Here,  then,  is  the  great  vegetable  mould-maker,  the  groat  natnt*al  com 
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poflt-formor,  a  common  earth-worm.  It  is  said  by  scientific  observers,  that 
the  earth-worm  will  create,  by  its  excrement  ejected  in  the  shape  of  worm- 
casts,  an  inch  in  depth  of  mixed  or  perfect  soil  over  the  entire  surface  of  a 
rich  field  within  the  short  period  of  three  years.  Bat  the  labors  of  the 
worm  do  not  end  with  tho  first  formation  of  the  soil;  it  is  constantly  at 
work,  opening  the  subsoil,  and  admitting  air  and  water  through  its  barrows, 
and  bringing  up  the  rich  mineral  elements  from  below,  well  digested  and 
divided,  to  restore  the  waste  of  cultivation.  And  it  is  this  poor  worm  which 
when  we  rest  our  exhausted  soil,  in  a  measure  renews  the  fertility  of  our 
fields,  by  its  never-ceasing  chemical  and  mechanical  labors  in  sand  and 
leaf-mould.  The  presence  of  the  earth*worm,  and  its  little  heaps  of  masti- 
cated soil,  in  large  numbers,  may  thus  be  taken  as  the  evidences  of  a  fertile 
loam ;  for  the  little  mounds  which  the  worm  throws  up  from  its  burrows 
is  the  great  natural  fertilizer  of  the  earth,  before  which  the  special  fer- 
tilizers of  man  sink  into  comparative  insignificance,  as  crude  and  ignorant 
compounds. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  gardener  will  no  longer  look  upon  the  earth- 
worm (as  he  has  sometimes  done)  as  a  worthless  and  destructive  creature, 
which  eats  up  his  good  loam,  but  as  his  co-laborer  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth,  his  superior  as  a  compost-maker  and  sod-former,  and  the  manufacturer 
of  his  much-prized  virgin  loam.  Thus  happily  does  science  penetrate  and 
explain  the  seeming  mysteries  of  nature. 

[A  happy  defence  of  one  of  the  gardener's  best  friends.  There  is  really 
nothing  useless  in  the  vast  world  of  nature;  nothing  made  in  vain.  In 
connection  with  this  subject,  we  may  mention  that  we  have  only  to  cover  a 
piece  of  ground  for  a  while  with  some  boards  to  greatly  increase  its  fertility: 
the  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  boards  afford  a  convenient  shelter  for  the 
worms  to  work  under,  and  the  earth  will  be  found  full  of  their  exuvi».  For 
the  same  reason,  the  soil  under  surface  rocks  is  always  more  fertile  than 
that^surrounding  them;  and  many  similar  cases  will  be  suggested  by 
~  *      "  We  hope  he  will  continue  a  subject  he  has  so  well 
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Mr.  Bright's  article, 
begun. — Ed.] 


THE  DELAWARE  GRAPE-REPLY  TO  MR.  THOMSON. 

BV  WILLIAM  R.  PRINCE,  VLUSHINO,  L.  I. 

I  BBORET  that  my  worthy  friend,  A.  Thomson,  Esq.,  of  Delaware,  Ohio, 
Bhonld  feel  aggrieved,  as  is  indicated  by  his  article  in  the  Horticulturist 
of  the  present  month,  for  assuredly  it  is  without  cause  so  far  as  himself  is 
concerned.  I  am  not  aware  of  ever  having  made  a  remark  personcUli/  disre* 
spectful  toward  him ;  for,  indeed,  I  do  not  consider  him  as  sustaining  as  a 
fact  the  point  I  have  assailed.  It  is  true  that  the  naming  a  foreign  vine,  or 
even  a  native  vine,  that  had  been  brought  there  from  New  Jersey,  the  ^^2>e^ 
atcare^  grape,  was  at  least  inappropriate,  and  calculated  to  impress  the 
public  with  the  belief  that  it  originated  tliere.  But  it  seems  quite  probable 
that  Mr.  Thomson  supposed  it  at  first  to  be  a  native  of  that  vicinity.  I  cer- 
tainly derived  such  an  impression  from  the  early  correspondence  with  him 
on  the  subject.    He,  however,  afterwards  stated  that  it  had  been  traced 
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New  Jersey ;  and  when  I  visited  him,  in  September,  1869,  on  my  strnttng*  to 
him  that  it  was  absolutely  foreign,  as  I  had  done  in  repeated  letters,  (which 
he  has  not  thought  proper  to  quote,)  he  no  longer  claimed  it  to  be  a  native, 
and  I  felt  satisfied  that  he  had  become  convinced  to  the  contrary. 

When  visiting  Delaware,  I  clilled  first  on  Mr.  T.,  and  although  he  had  a 
number  of  the  vines  of  bearing  size,  and  his  small  city  garden  seemed  well 
sheltered,  there  was  not  one  berry.  He  named  but  one  person  who  had  the 
Delaware  in  fruit,  and  we  went  to  Mr.  Campbell's,  where  I  saw  btU  one  9m«, 
altliough  it  may  have  had  three  shoots,  (now  called  vines.)  I  visited  Mr. 
Charles  Sweetser's  garden,  and  found  other  grapes,  but  no  Delawares,  nor 
could  I,  on  inquiry,  hear  of  any  other  vine  bearing  fruit  in  the  town.  I  was 
told  that  it  was  notorious  that  Joseph  Heath,  living  just  out  of  town, 
brought  the  first  vine  there  from  Bordentown. 

In  regard  to  my  having  expressed  an  opinion  in  1855  that  the  ''Delaware'' 
was  a  native  variety,  the  cause  of  the  opinion  then  expressed  has  been  so 
often  explained,  (and,  as  I  had  supposed,  to  Mr.  T.  himself,)  that  I  do  not 
consider  an  error  arising  from  the  acts  of  others,  and  long  since  corrected, 
can  be  fairly  quoted  against  roe.  Mr.  Thomson's  correspondence,  and  the 
statements  made  at  a  fair  I  attended  in  Ohio,  where  ^'  Delaware "  grapes 
were  exhibited,  all  led  me  to  suppose  it  was  a  noHve  variHy,  I  received  a 
package  of  layers  from  Mr.  T.,  and  on  the  same  day  a  package  of  layers  of 
the  Ramsdell  grape  from  another  person.  Neither  parcel  ha^  any  label  by 
which  they  could  be  distinguished;  and,  in  deciding  their  identity,  the  Rams- 
dell vines  were  marked  Delaware,  and  planted  with  great  care  in  my  garden, 
with  the  name  of  *^  Thomson ''  attached  to  them,  and  the  Delaware  vines 
were  marked  Ramsdell,  and  sent  to  the  nursery  half  a  mile  offl  Watching 
the  development  of  the  supposed  Delaware,  (but  in.  reality  the  Ramsdell,) 
and  finding  the  large  foliage  of  the  Zabrusea,  I  boldly  stated  to  Mr.  T.  and 
some  others  that  the  Delaware  was  positively  a  native,  and  it  was  not  until 
I  made  another  purchase  of  Delaware  vines  that  I  discovered  the  error.  Like 
others,  I  may  be  misled  by  a  false  issue,  but  I  never  change  an  opinion  once 
formed,  as  I  seek,  when  advancing  it,  to  place  it  on  an  incontrovertible  basis. 

It  will  be  recollected,  when  the  **  Rebecca "  grape  was  announced  with 
furor  as  a  genuine  native^  with  foxy  odor^  Sc.^  that  I  instantly  pronounced 
it  a  Ohasselas  seedling;  and  now,  all  those  who  then  so  determinedly  op- 
posed me  have  acquiesced.  I  only  ask  five  minutes'  inspection  by  any  per> 
son  who  will  call  upon  me,  to  prove  the  •*  Delaware ''  to  he  9^ViH$  tnni/era. 
In  a  future  communication  I  will  present  the  peculiar  characteristics  whicb 
distinguish  the  Vitis  vinifera,  and  will  point  out  those  which  prevent  the 
successful  vineyard  culture  of  any  of  its  varieties.  I  will  also  extract  the 
opinions  from  numerous  letters,  proving  the  utter  /(xthtre  of  the  ^^Deknoare'*^ 
in  openftdd^  cuJUure,  As  to  any  special  "self-interest"  in  the  matter,  I  set 
such  allegations  at  nought,  as  more  profit  can  bo  made  by  conforming  to  a 
popular  delusion,  than  by  opposing  it,  even  in  the  culture  of  grapes. 

Having  always  viewed  our  country  as  preeminently  stamped  by  Ood  as 
"  The  Land  of  the  Vine,''  I  labored,  in  connection  with  my  revered  father,  for 
fifteen  years  antecedent  to  1835,  to  establish  American  vineyards  with  for- 
eign vines.  Nicholas  Longworth,  Dr.  J.  B.  Oarber,  and  a  host  of  others,  were 
engaged  at  that  time  most  ardently  in  the  same  pursuit.  And  what  was  the 
result  f  All  our  hopes  were  blighted,  and  there  is  not  even  one  who  made 
those  great  and  expensive  experiments,  but  will  now  say  that  the  greatest 
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curse  that  can  befall  the  present  renewal  of  the  grape  cnltare,  would  be  the 
planting  American  vineyards  with  varieties  of  the  Yitis  vinifera.  And 
is  it  not  degrading  to  American  intelligence,  after  all  the  experience  of  the 
past,  to  be  still  seeking  ont  the  puny  and  debilitated  vines  which  France 
has  been  on  the  eve  of  rejecting  for  disease,  when  we  can  see  every  where 
implanted  within  our  own  boundaries,  as  the  spontaneous  gift  of  nature,  ten 
distinct  robust  species  of  the  grape,  and  varieties  almost  innumerable  7  Even 
the  growth  of  seedlings  from  the  foreign  species  ought  to  be  repudiated,  as 
the  progeny  has  always  proved  feeble. 

Yes  I  **  Self-interest''  I  have  in  this  matter,  and  that  self-interest  is  a  most 
ardent  desire  that  we  shall  make  no  more  ill-judged  experiments,  but  that 
our  future  operations  may  be  such  as  shall  result  in  the  glorious  triumph  of 
covering  our  hillsides  and  our  valleys  with  prosperous  vineyards,  thereby 
not  only  furnishing  to  the  whole  nation  that  pure,  gently  exhilarating,  and 
restorative  beverage  which  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  boons  Ood  has 
bestowed  on  man,  but  which  will  also  serve  to  eradicate  the  greatest  vice  of 
the  nation.  Intemperance  is  undeniably  the  most  debasing  parasite  which 
afflicts  humanity,  and  the  grape  culture  is  the  sovereign  and  only  means  by 
which  it  can  be  eradicated.  Man,  in  the  performance  of  the  ordinary  duties 
of  life,  exhausts  both  the  body  and  the  mind,  and  then  seeks  some  congenial 
restorative.  Deprived  of  pure  wine,  he  looks  to  alcohol,  not  from  choice,  but 
from  necessity. 

Is  it  not  then  the  noblest  pursuit  in  which  we  can  engage,  to  develop  the 
vineyard  culture  uutil  every  family  in  the  nation  can  be  cheaply  supplied, 
and  also  until  we  can  export  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape  to  every  other 
country  that  requires  it  7 

[However  ranch  cause  Mr.  Thomson  may  heretofore  have  had  to  except  to 
Mr.  Prince's  allusions  to  himself,  we  think  he  will  not  complain  of  the  tone  of 
the  present  article.  We  are  glad  to  see  Mr.  P.  disclaim  any  personal  ill- 
feeling  ;  and  we  may  add,  that  his  reasons  will  have  more  force,  because 
more  temperate,  but  they  are  none  the  less  decisive,  as  the  reader  will  see. 
Many  wanted  to  know  the  reason  why  Mr.  Prince  changed  his  opinion,  and 
this  will  be  the  first  time  that  most  of  them  will  have  heard  of  it.  We  cer- 
tainly have  never  heard  of  it  before,  to  the  best  of  our  recollection,  and  never 
could  account  for  the  silence,  but  wished  it  might  be  broken.  The  impression 
has  generally  prevailed  that  Mr.  Prince's  opinion  was  originally  based  on  an 
inspection  of  Mr.  Thomson's  vines,  but  his  explanation  puts  another  face  on 
the  matter.  The  subject  is  now  in  a  way  of  being  cleared  up.  Let  us  by 
all  means  have  the  other  article,  with  your  reasons  for  considering  the  Dela- 
ware a  foreign  grape :  state  the  particulars  in  which  the  Delaware  dififers 
from  the  native  vine,  so  that  the  points  of  comparison  may  be  obvious.  We 
agree  with  Mr.  Prince,  that  no  greater  misfortune  could  befall  the  country  than 
the  planting  of  foreign  vines  for  vineyard  culture,  and  this  is  an  additional 
reason  for  deciding  speedily  the  origin  and  hardiness  of  the  Delaware.  We 
want  all  the  testimony  we  can  get  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  Rev.  Wm. 
P.  Page  was  another  of  those  who  entered  into  the  culture  of  the  foreign 
vine  at  the  time  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Prince,  and  we  have  heard  him  state  his 
losses  at  upwards  of  $20,000.  We  are  all  agreed  that  the  foreign  vine  is 
not  adapted  to  our  climate  :  experience  has  settled  that  beyond  dispute. — 
Ed.] 
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RUBUS  LACINIATUS— "JAGGED-LEAVED  BLACKBERRY." 

BY    WILUAU   LAWTOKy  OF    NEW   BOGHELLE,  N.  T. 

Havimo  introduced  a  specimen  of  this  fruit,  together  with  the  branches  and 
leaves,  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  held  in 
Philadelphia,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  what  I  know  in  relation  to  it. 
The  origin  of  this  plant  appears  to  be  unknown;  it  was  found  in  the  cele- 
brated Botanic  Garden  at  Berlin,  and  described  by  the  German  botaniBt 
Willdenow,  in  his  enumeration  of  these  plants,  Berlin,  1811.  In  a  catalogue 
of  plants  in  the  Jardin  dcs  Plants,  Paris,  1802,  four  varieties  appear,  namely: 
Rxtbua  cassius^  It,  frutieosus,  JR.  scandenSy  JR,  saxatilis.  As  it  is  not  de- 
scribed in  Miller's  Botanical  Dictionary,  London,  1807, 1  conclude  it  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Garden  at  Berlin  subsequently  to  1802;  and  it  is  very  singular 
that  the  origin  of  a  plant  so  beautiful,  and  with  so  many  distinctive  qualities, 
should  be  involved  in  obscurity,  and  the  value  and  quality  of  its  fruit  re- 
main almost  unknown  until  the  present  time. 

I  find  it  in  the  catalogue  of  Wm.  R.  Prince,  Flushing,  1844,  as  the  "Pars- 
ley-leaved Blackberry — very  curious,"  and  in  1860,  as  *•  Parsley-leaved,  or 
Late  Prolific,  large,  sweet,  aromatic  flavor;  ripens  after  Law  ton;  very  pro- 
ductive, estimable,  rare."  To  this  description  I  would  add,  perfectly  hardy, 
and  does  not  oust  its  beautiful  foliage  until  late  in  the  winter.  In  Watson^s 
"Dendrologia  Britanniea,^*  London,  1825,  a  full  botanical  description  may  be 
found,  with  a  colored  plate  of  the  plant  and  flower. 

I  am  thus  particular  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  this  plant  as  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  amateur's  fruit  garden,  and  it  may  prove  profitable 
to  fruit-growers  generallyj  but  for  the  purpose  of  covering  unsightly  stone 
fences  with  beautiful  foliage  and  sweet  fruit,  it  will  be  invaluable.  The 
berries  are  large,  ripen  nearly  a  month  after  the  Lawton,  and  may  be  all 
gathered  within  two  weeks;  after  which,  as  I  have  before  stated,  the  trailing 
vines  will  retain  their  deep  green  foliage  until  winter.  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg, 
of  Yorkville,  presented  me  with  one  dozen  plants,  which  I  put  out  in  the  open 
ground  on  2d  December,  1856;  every  plant  survived  the  winter,  and  ^rew 
most  rapidly  the  following  season.  In  September,  1858,  they  produced  a  fine 
crop  of  fruit,  and  in  the  two  succeeding  years  have  been  equally  productive. 
In  regard  to  the  best  method  of  cultivation,  and  some  peculiarities  of  the 
plant,  I  may  trouble  you  with  another  communication.  The  photograph  I 
send  to  you  may  not  be  as  perfect  as  you  would  require  for  your  engraver, 
but  from  your  knowledge  of  the  fruit,  and  skill  in  delineation,  I  should  hope 
you  would  be  able  to  furnish  it  in  your  next  number. 

[The  honor  of  introducing  this  Blackberry  belongs  to  Mr.  Charles  Mor^^ 
of  Yorkville,  N.  Y.,  who  imported  it  from  Prance  in  1842.  In  1843  he  gave 
us  three  plants  of  it,  the  old  stools  of  which  are  still  in  vigorous  condition. 
In  1844  it  appeared  in  Mr.  Prince's  Catalogue,  and  subsequently  we  sent  it 
to  some  friends  in  Boston  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Hogg  got  it  at  an  early  pe- 
riod from  Mr.  Mor6,  and  Mr.  Lawton,  some  years  later,  as  stated  above, 
received  it  from  Mr.  Hogg.  Mr.  Mor6,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  propagat- 
ing  and  selling  it,  and  has  continued  to  do  so  up  to  the  present  time,  there 
always  having  been  some  demand  for  it.  Mr.  Munson,  of  Astoria,  who 
made  such  a  fine  show  of  the  fruit  at  the  Farmei*'s  Club  this  fall,  procured 
his  plants  of  Mr.  Mor6,  and  has  propagated  it  largely,  as  has  also  Mr. 
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Hogg,  Buchanan,  Marx,  etc.  We  first  called  pablic  attention  to  it  in 
Mr.  Pardee's  Strawberry  Mannal,  published  some  years  ago.  The  plant  is 
quite  ornamental,  and  deserves  a  place  in  the  amateur's  garden.  It  is  well 
adapted  for  covering  rock  work  and  stone  fences.  When  properly  cultiva- 
ted it  yields  a  fair  crop  of  fruitj  juicy,  very  sweet,  and  of  good  flavor.  It 
is  a  rampant  grower,  and  if  allowed  to  trail  on  the  ground,  will  extend  a 
distance  of  twenty  feet  or  more.  Its  hooked  thorns  are  a  terror  to  all  who 
approach  it ;  we  think  nobody  would  attempt  to  scale  a  wall  covered  with 
it  Though  its  origin  is  not  known,  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  France. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  have  Mr.  Lawton's  article  on  its  cultivation,  to  which 
we  may  probably  add  some  suggestions  of  our  own. — £o.] 


IOWA  PRAIRIE  SKETCHES,  NO.  VI. 

BY   "MINNIE." 

I  HAVE  just  returned  from  a  short  walk,  and  while  walking  have  been,  as 
the  preacher  says,  'booking  for  my  text.''  I  have  examined  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  one  page  of  Nature  s  voluminous  book,  but  oh,  what  gems  of  thought 
do  I  find  written  there  I  How  shall  I  select  any  one  of  these,  and  describe 
its  varied  beauties  f  What  hand,  well  skilled  in  art,  can  intitate,  what  pen* 
cil  delineate  these  varied  forms  ?  What  dyes  can  reproduce  such  rich  hues 
as  these?  Or  can  Persian  looms  weave  textures  soft  and  curious  as  compose 
the  petals  and  foliage  of  these  plants  ?  Nature,  when  thou  dost  work,  all 
the  race  of  man  may  look  on  and  admire*  and  strive  to  imitate,  but  vain  is 
the  effort,  impotent  the  skill,  for  thou,  Nature,  art  but  the  pencil,  the  dye,  the 
loom,  the  varied  machinery  bv  which  mind  Supreme  paints,  forms,  creates 
for  man,  to  lead  his  finite  mind  *'  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God  I " 

Mr.  Editor,  could  I  but  hold  up  before  you  and  your  many  readers  the 
promiscuous,  hastily  gathered,  yet  delicate  and  richly  colored  bouquet^ 
which  now  lies  before  me,  I  might  lay  down  my  pen  and  say  no  more,  for 
description  is  tame  and  dull,  when  the  eye  rests  on  the  real  object.  But 
this  I  can  not  do  ;  therefore  I  must  classify,  specify,  describe,  and  when  I 
have  done,  many  will  no  doubt  lay  down  the  page  and  say,  "  Why  here  is 
but  a  little  more,  after  all,  than  the  common  Golden  Rod,  Sun-flower,  and 
Aster  I ''  Well,  the  remark  is  true;  for  although  the  prairie  is  now  thickly 
studded  with  floral  gems,  yet  our  autumnal  flowers  nearly  all  belong  to  the 
great  natural  order  Composite,  and  the  Genera  Solidago,  Helianthus,  and 
Aster  are  the  principal  families  to  which  these  individuals  belong. 

But  let  us  examine  our  bouquet  a  little.  Here  are  nine  species  of  the 
Aster  tribe ;  take  one  of  each,  and  arrange  them  in  almost  any  careless 
manner  that  you  may,  then  hold  them  back  and  look.  Is  there  nothing  here 
to  admire  7  What  say  you  to  the  soft,  silky,  pubescent  foliage  of  the  Aster 
sericeus,  with  its  dark,  slender,  wire-like  stem,  supporting  such  a  weight  of 
bloom  f  to  the  A.  multiflorus,  with  its  masses  of  delicate,  pearly-white  flow- 
rets,  and  its  finely  cut  foliage?  or  to  the  A.  Tradescanti,  var.  fragilis,  with 
its  graceful  lilac-purple  panicles  ?  Is  there  no  beauty  in  these?  Compare 
with  any  one  of  them,  the  most  eosUy  artificial  of  the  shops,  for  which  you 
exchange  your  gold,  and  say,  is  the  imitation  any  thing  like  as  perfect,  in 
form,  outline,  or  coloring,  as  this  which  has  sprung  from  the  earth,  and  been 
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nourished  by  sunshine  and  shower  7  Nay,  nothing  like  it,  you  on  comparison 
admit.     Ay,  in  the  Aster  family  alone  there  are  beauty  and  grace  inimitable  I 

Let  us  look  further.  Of  the  Golden  Rod,  (Solidago.)  I  have  four  species, 
viz.:  S.  altissima,  S.  rigida,  and  S.  Missouriensis,  with  their  golden  crests 
and  nodding  plumes,  and  the  S.  serotina,  with  fine,  soft,  dark  colored  leaves 
contrasting  finely  with  its  pale  yellow  umbel.  Arrange  them  with  several 
other  species  of  the  Solidago,  according  to  their  height,  &c.,  in  contrast  with 
some  dark  foliaged  evergreen  in  your  grounds,  and  there,  carefully  nurtured, 
let  them  thrive  and  bloom,  and  in  the  autumn  of  a  future  year,  tell  me  if 
you  would  willingly  see  them  removed  from  your  selected  nook,  to  "  bloom 
unseen "  again  on  the  broad  wild  prairie.  Here  is  a  Helianthus,  with  tall 
stalks  and  many  branches  full  of  bright  yellow  sun-fiowers,  which  contrib- 
utes its  share  of  show  and  brightness  to  the  autumn  landscape. 

Two  of  the  Liatris  family  are  also  here,  Liatris  scariosa,  most  beautiful 
in  the  hiid,  and  L.  spicata,  with  its  tall  slender  spike  of  bright  violet  purple 
flowers  ;  and  two  of  this  family,  L.  pycnostachya,  and  the  cylindrica, 
less  stately  than  the  former,  but  not  less  beautiful,  have  bloomed  and  per- 
ished with  the  summer  days.  The  Liatris  iS|  I  believe,  almost  wholly  wesAtm, 
but  not  unworthy  a  place  in  the  cultivated  grounds  of  eastern  connoisseurs. 

I  have  a  thistle  too,  Cirsium  Virginianum,  the  only  species  of  thistle  I 
have  observed  in  Iowa,  and  from  what  I  have  seen  of  its  habits,  I  do  not 
suppose  it  is  a  very  troublesome  enemy  to  the  agriculturist. 

A  few  flowers  not  syngenesious  are  also  here.  The  Lobelia  siphylitica, 
"  blue  as  an  Italian  sky,"  shaded  and  penciled  with  pearly  white,  with  half- 
parted  lips  seems  to  say,  Would  you  not  like  to  have  mo  live  beside  the  little 
stream  which  flows  from  your  fountain,  and  rippling  through  your  grove, 
hides  itself  among  the  roots  which  drink  its  water  ?  And  there,  by  my  side, 
I  am  sure  my  more  showy  sister,  L.  cardinalis,  with  her  scarlet  robe,  would 
be  a  welcome  guest,  and  oft  attract  your  admiration. 

Other  beauties,  Gentiana  pneumonanthe,  ''  deeply,  darkly  blue,''  and  a  va- 
riety of  the  same,  rubricaulis,  together  with  a  palo  cream*colored  blossom  of 
the  labiates,  (a  stranger  to  which  neither  Eaton  nor  Wright,  Wood  nor  Gray, 
has  yet  introduced  me,)  with  a  branch  of  seed  pods  of  the  Baptisia,  com- 
pletes the  list  of  this  wild  garland. 

How  kind  the  hand  which  scatters  so  profusely  all  over  this  unbroken 
soil,  such  beautiful  tokens  of  his  loving,  care,  thereby  cheering  and  enliven- 
ing the  hearts  of  the  lonely  settler's  family  for  long  years,  in  which  he  labors 
to  inclose  his  land,  tills,  and  builds,  and  provides  food  and  comfort  for  his 
loved  ones,  before  he  could  dare  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  well-cultivated 
flower  garden,  greenhouse,  &c.,  and  for  which — did  not  these  fairies  of  spon- 
taneous growth  come  in  to  fill  the  vacancy — the  more  refined  portion,  and 
especially  the  little  ones,  would  look  back  with  yearning  hearts  to  the 
eastern  homes  they  have,  from  various  causes,  been  led  to  leave,  and  long 
for  them  as  did  the  wandering  Israelites  for  the  flesh  pots  of  Egypt. 


»■  —  •  »  .< 


REPORT  OP  THE  CINCINNATI  COMMITTEE  ON  GRAPES. 

Just  as  we  are  finishing  up  our  last  form,  the  following  report  comes  to 

hand  from  Mr.  Mottier,  who  will  please  accept  our  thanks.     It  is  a  valuable 

document,  coming  from  three  of  the  most  experienced  vine-growers  at  the 

^West,  and  will  be  read  with  deep. interest.    In  view  of  the  large  sums  which 
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are  being  yearly  expended  in  the  piirchafle  of  Delaware  vines,  it  is  a  matter 
of  the  first  importance  that  its  character  and  hardiness  shonld  be  speedily 
and  definitively  settled.  We  are  desirous  of  having  all  reliable  testimony 
on  both  sides  of  this  questionr  so  that  it  may  be  pat  beyond  all  reasonable 
dispute  ;  we  think  it  is  already  so.  We  have  given  our  own  opinion  on 
this  pointy  with  the  results  of  testimony  collected  from  various  sections  of 
the  country.  The  following  is  explicit,  and  to  the  point. 
7b  Ihe  Pre$ident  of  the  OineinnaU  EbrtieuUurdl  Society  : 

Sir  : — The  committee  who  were  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the 
cultivation  and  general  treatment  of  grapes  suited  to  our  locality,  and  to 
ascertain  what  is  the  most  advantageous  variety  for  our  use,  submit  the 
following  report.  The  growing  interest  taken  in  the  cultivation  of  hardy 
grapes  for  wine  and  table  use,  seems  to  your  committee  to  call  for  better 
and  more  systematic  treatment  for  our  vineyards  than  we  have  generally 
found  them  to  have  received. 

A  very  erroneous  system  of  pruning  is  generally  practised  ;  that  is,  too 
short  summer  pruning,  or  breaking  the  shoot  off  at  one  leaf  after  the  last 
bunch  of  grapes,  instead  of  leaving  three  or  four  leaves  to  nourish  the 
grapes,  and  keep  them  in  good  growing  and  healthy  condition.  The  result 
of  this  short  pruning  is,  that  a  part  of  the  grapes  never  ripen,  from  a  defi- 
ciency of  foliage  ;  for  if  the  vines  are  stopped  too  short,  not  only  does  this 
cause  a  deficiency  of  leaves,  but  it  hastens  the  maturity  of  the  wood,  and 
thereby  causes  the  falling  of  the  leaves  before  the  maturity  of  the  fruit 
After  the  leaves  are  off,  the  fruit  makes  no  further  improvement  or  ripening. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that  grapes  will  undoubtedly  pay 
better  even  than  any  other  fruit  or  crops,  if  they  receive  good  and  proper 
cultivation ;  at  least,  we  have  found  it  so  in  our  own  practice,  from  an 
experience  of  thirty  years. 

In  our  visits  we  have  found  one  vineyard  which  was  managed  in  a  manner 
deserving  of  high  commendation.  The  same  system  of  tying  and  summer 
pruning  was  practised  in  it  as  that  which  has  been  observed  in  the  vineyard 
of  the  chairman  of  your  committee.  The  results  are  such  as  to  give  uumin- 
gled  satisfaction.  In  our  visits  we  also  found  some  promising  new  varieties 
of  grapes.  The  Norton's  Virginia  Seedling,  a  dark-colored  grape  for  red  wine, 
is  highly  spoken  of;  but  the  Delaware  stands  at  the  head  of  all  the  hardy 
grapes,  either  for  wine  or  the  table.  We  have  been  watching  the  Delaware 
for  three  or  four  years  very  closely,  and  find  that  the  vines  stand  the  winter 
freezing  and  spring  frosts  better  than  the  Catawba,  equally  exposed  and 
unprotected.  No  rot  or  mildew  has  yet  been  discovered,  and  no  falling  of 
the  leaves  until  the  fruit  is  fully  ripe  ;  and  it  ripens  fully  three  weeks  earlier 
than  the  Catawba. 

We  have  seven  reasons  why  we  place  the  Delaware  at  the  head  of  the 
hardy  grapes: 

1st.  Superior  quality  for  table  use.  2d.  It  produces  finer  and  richer  wine. 
3d.  The  vino  stands  the  winter  freezing  better  than  the  Catawba.  4th.  It 
stands  the  spring  frosts  better.  5th.  The  grapes  never  rot.  6th,  No  fallings 
of  the  leaves  until  the  grape  is  ripe.  Ith,  The  certainty  of  their  growing, 
and  the  general  hardiness  and  healthiness  of  the  vine. 

The  chairman  of  this  committee  has  already  planted  twelve  hundred  Dela- 
ware vines  with  such  success  that  he  is  preparing  the  ground  for  twelve 
hundred  more  in  the  spring.    Dr.  S.  Moshier,  R.  Buohanak.  J.  £.  MomxR,  Ch'n, 
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Communications,  Letters,  Catalogues,  Periodicals,  Ac,  intended  for  the 
perusal  of  the  Editor,  and  packages  by  Express,  should  be  directed  to  the 
care  of  0.  M.  Saxton,  25  Park  Row,  New  York.  Exchanges  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  **  The  Horticulturist." 


A  Word  to  our  Re  aders. —ThiB  U  the  last  Dumber  of  the  present  volume,  and  it  beoomes 
necessary  for  our  readers  to  renew  their  subscriptions ;  and  we  trust  they  will  all  do  so,  and  send 
us  some  new  names  with  their  own.  We  have  endeavored,  in  an  humble  way,  to  make  the 
Horticulturist  a  useful  and  practical  publication,  and  we  have  been  cheered  by  many  kind 
and  friendly  words  of  encouragement.  We  shall  endeavor  to  add  greatlj  to  its  usefulness  dur- 
ing the  next  year ;  an  increased  subscription  list  would  enable  our  publishers  to  place  increased 
facilities  at  our  command,  and  we  should  make  the  best  use  of  these  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers, 
who,  in  reality,  would  reap  the  chief  benefits  of  such  increase.  We  desire  that  the  Horticul- 
turist should  work  its  way  and  sustain  itself  on  its  own  merits ;  but  much  as  we  wish  to  extend 
our  circulation,  we  do  not  ask  any  bodj  to  stop  another  to  take  ours ;  for  we  believe  that  the 
poorest  gardener  would  consult  a  wise  economy  by  subscribing  for  and  faithfully  reading  two  or 
three  of  the  best.  We  believe,  further,  that  gentlemen  employing  gardeners  would  promote 
their  own  pecuniary  interests  and  the  welfare  of  their  gardeners  by  presenting  them  with  an 
annual  subscription  to  two  or  three  good  magazines.  While  we  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  year  that  is  past,  we  look  forward  to  a  "better  tune  coming. '^ 


Yale  Agricultural  Lectures. — It  will  be  remembered  with  how  much  interest  and  sat- 
isfaction the  Lectures  at  Tale  College  were  received  last  winter.  The  beneficial  results  that 
th  ey  were  universally  acknowledged  to  have  accomplished,  has  determined  their  continuance, 
and  we  bespeak  for  them  the  attention  of  our  readers.  We  are  indebted  to  the  politeness  of 
Professor  Porter,  one  of  the  moving  spirits  in  the  enterprise,  for  being  enabled  thus  early  to 
state,  that  the  Second  Course  will  commence  February  5th,  1861,  and  be  contintted  through- 
out the  month.  These  lectures  are  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Yale  Scientific  School,  a 
scientific  department  of  Yale  College,  as  a  supplement  to  its  newly  instituted  course  of  practical 
collegiate  education.  A  new  and  important  feature  of  this  course  will  be  the  complete  illustra- 
tion of  all  the  subjects  presented,  by  specimens,  drawings,  models,  and  living  animals.  Life- 
sized  paintings  of  groups  from  celebrated  herds  will  be  included  in  these  illustrations.  The 
lectures  on  the  training  and  breaking  of  horses  will  be  accompanied  by  practical  exhibitions. 
The  lecturers  of  last  year  will  take  part  in  this  course,  and  other  eminent  names  will  be  added 
to  the  list.  Among  other  new  subjects,  the  diseases  of  animals  will  be  presented  by  a  leading 
authority.  The  relation  of  various  branches  of  Science  to  Agriculture  will  be  discussed  by  Pro- 
fessors in  the  Scientific  Department  of  Yale  College.  These  lectures  are  repeated  with  no 
expectation  of  pecuniary  return,  but  from  a  desire  to  furnish  facilities  of  education  to  those  who 
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are  unable  to  araO  themeeWea  of  the  more  extended  i^iaetieal  eoonca  of  the  Sdenttfio  School. 
Iti  large  ezpeneea  wUl  be  met  io  part  hj  yoluntary  eontribation.  For  farther  ioformatloQ  applj 
to  ProfeiMr  Joho  A.  Porter,  Tale  OoUei^e,  New  Hareo,  Conn. 


Rose  Champioh  Gbranium.— We  have  learned  that  Mr.  Iiaae  Buchanan,  of  Kew  Yorh, 
haa  purchaaed  the  stock  of  thU  fine  geranium,  figured  in  our  September  number,  and  it  will, 
of  oourae,  be  sent  out,  aa  It  should  be. 


Farvugium  Grandb.— Much  the  largest  and  finest  specimen  of  this  onamental-leaved  plant 
that  we  have  jet  seen  is  In  the  grounds  of  If  r.  Sazton  at  Orange.  The  leaves  are  some  sue 
inches  in  diameter,  beautifully  spotted  with  pale  yellow.  It  has  three  Terr  stout  flower-stalks* 
but  the  flowere  are  destitute  of  beauty.  It  will  be  a  rery  popular  plaat,  if  it  proves  to  be  quite 
hardy.  Mr.  Saxton  purpoaed  lifting  it,  but  we  have  advised  him  to  let  it  remain  where  it  ia,  in 
order  further  to  teat  its  hardiness.  ' 

FiRB  AT  TUB  Messrs.  Parsons.— We  have  learned,  with  deep  regret,  that  the  large 
propagating  house  of  the  Messrs.  Parsons  has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  entailing  the  loss  of  a  great 
many  rare  and  ooatly  planta,  including  moat  of  their  recent  importationa.  Their  loss  is  estimated 
at  $5,000.  

loHA  Island.  ~We  recently  paid  a  visit  to  this  beautiful  spot,  and  were  kindly  entertained  by 
its  genial  and  hospitable  host  and  hostess.  In  our  '*  Chapter  of  Visits'*  will  be  found  some  ex- 
tended remarks  of  a  former  visit  We  are  more  than  ever  impressed  with  Dr.  Grant's  immense 
fiusUities  for  the  propagation  of  the  grape:  there  is  no  other  place  to  compare  with  it  in  this 
respect  Fiftjf  tktnuand  vines  in  pots,  besides  some  twenty  ikouaand  in  the  ground,  will  g^Te  the 
reader  some  idea  of  what  is  done  in  the  courae  of  a  single  year,  these  all  having  been  propagated 
during  the  past  season ;  and  they  are  remarkably  fine,  too.  But  one  of  our  objects  was  to  examine 
by  request,  the  doctor's  aeedlinga.  Seven  of  theae  we  found  to  be  good  enough  to  put  on  the 
'* promising"  list;  and  two  of  the  seven  were  so  decidedly  superior  and  distinct  that  we  pot  extra 
marks  on  them;  there  is  no  danger  of  confounding  them  with  any  grape  at  present  cultivated. 
The  names  we  gave  them  we  withhold  for  the  present  One  other,  of  veiy  early  maturity,  we 
think  will  take  its  place  aa  the  beat  of  ita  claaa.  We  advised  the  doctor,  however,  to  give  them 
all  a  further  trial,  and  not  to  risk  his  well-earned  reputation  on  an  uncertainty.  Being  a  sensible 
man,  he  will,  no  doubt,  follow  such  senuble  advice.  We  shall  not  be  suipriaed,  however,  if,  one 
of  these  days,  there  isauea  from  thia  daanc-named  ialand,  the  beat  native  grape  that  haa  yet  been 
given  to  the  American  public.  

Corrections. — On  p.  475,  8th  line  from  the  bottom,  place  a  period  after  '*  developed,''  and 
a  eommm  after  '*  aaid-'X^— — ^In  our  article  on  the  **  Kew  Gkapea,"  we  atated  that  we  leceived  one 
from  Mr.  Paxton.    This  gentleman  brought  us  the  grape,  but  it  was  from  Mr.  Mereeron,  which 

we  did  not  nnderatand  at  the  time. In  ^  Fruit  Received,"  the  fine  bunches  of  Isabellas, 

Catawbas,  and  Concords  were  from  Mr.  Moss,  of  Mossville,  instead  of  Mr.  Howard.  The  latter 
gentleman  ouj^ht  to  have  received  a  letter  from  us  instead  of  a  notice ;  but  our  cards  got  mixed, 

and  both  went  wrong. In  Mr.  Daniels*  article  on  Parks,  Hyde  Park  and  Qoatrem^re  are 

spelled  wrong;  and  there  are  one  or  two  other  erron  in  the  same  fbrm,  which  went  to  presa 
without  being  aeen  by  ua. 


Central  Park.— Mr.  Green  will  pleaae  accept  our  thanka  for  the  "Third  Annual  Repent 
of  the  Commiaaionen  of  the  Central  Park.    1860."    We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  its  penuaL 


Omissions. — We  are  still  compelled  to  omit  Hortioultural  Societies,  aome  Correapondence, 
&c.,  for  want  of  room.  Our  printer  ia  pretty  ingenious,  and  can  do  some  queer  things,  but  he 
declares  he  can  only  get  a  certain  amount  of  matter  in  each  number,  and  we  haye  to  submU. 
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The  Minnesota  Farmer  and  Gardener— This  is  mew  paper  just  started  at  St.  Panl, 
and  edited  by  Messrs.  L.  M.  Ford  and  J.  H.  Stevens.  It  is  a  folio  of  eight  pages,  and  pub- 
lished at  $1  per  annum.  The  first  number  gives  promise  of  a  practical  and  earnest  paper,  and 
we  wish  it  abundant  success.  

The  New  Englakder. — The  November  number  of  this  excellent  quarterly  contains  an 
article,  entitled  "  Hints  about  Farming,"  by  Donald  Mitchell,  Eeq.  To  say  that  it  is  in  his 
best  vein,  is  to  say  enough  of  it  as  a  piece  of  composition.  His  views  in  the  main  are  sound 
and  comprehensive.  On  some  points  we  differ  from  him,  and  to  others  we  should  give  much 
greater  prominence  than  he  does.  His  chief  point,  however,  that  mere  science,  without  expe- 
rience and  business  capacity,  is  of  little  value,  is  one  upon  which  too  much  stress  can  not  be 
laid.     The  article  deserves  to  be  attentively  read.    We  shall  copy  portions  of  it  hereafter. 

The  subjects  of  his  discourse  are,  the  *'  Yale  College  Lectures''  and  *^  Our  Farm  of  Four 
Acres  ;''  but  he  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  latter  has  been  republished  here,  and  seve- 
ral thousand  copies  of  it  sold.  The  New  Englander  is  published  at  New  Haven,  and  edited  by 
W.  L.  Kingsley.  

Floor  Skates. — Having  our  attention  arrested  by  some  curious  looking  objects'in  a  win- 
dow in  Broadway,  we  stepped  in  to  examine  them.  They  proved  to  be  *'  Floor  Skates,"  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Shaler.  The  engraving  in  our  advertising  columns  gives  a  good  idea  of  them. 
They  are  fitted  with  flexible  rollers  made  of  gutta  percha,  and  may  be  run  on  a  naked  floor,  or 
even  a  carpet  or  oil  cloth.  Mr.  Vail,  the  agent,  took  us  into  the  "  skating  room,"  where  we  saw 
a  number  of  boys  enjoying  themselves  greatly,  gliding  about  with  as  much  ease  and  facility  as 
if  they  were  on  a  pond  of  ice,  cutting  spread-eagles,  back  strokes,  &c.  These  skates  are  a 
great  help  to  those  learning  to  skate,  and  to  young  ladies  and  children  they  afford  the  means  of 
an  exhilarating  and  healthful  exercise  at  all  times.  We  have  a  high  opinion  of  their  utility,  and 
commend  them  to  notice. 

Death  of  Mr.  Gec.  C.  Thorburn. — We  have  just  received  intelligenee  of  the  sudden 
death  of  Mr.  Thorburn,  but  too  late  to  learn  the  particulars  for  the  present  number.  We  shifll 
give  them  in  our  next.  The  announcement  of  the  death  of  one  so  universally  beloved  will  send 
a  pang  to  many  a  heart. 

The  Dairy  Farmer. — This  is  another  new  monthly,  and  its  name  well  explains  its  object. 
It  is  published  monthly  at  Little  Falls,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Eaton.  Price, 
50  cents  a  year.  

Baltimore  Park. — We  have  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  which  took  place  at  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Baltimore  Park,  from  which  we  shall  hereafter  make  extracts.  Our  Baltimore 
friends  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  Howard  Daniels  as  Landscape 
Gardener.  He  has  talent,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  in  due  time  he  will  present  the  Balti- 
moreans  a  "  thing  of  beauty."  

Aquaria.— Mr.  Davis,  of  Fulton  street,  New  York,  probably  having  an  inkling  of  our  pisca- 
torial propensities,  has  sent  us  a  very  beautiful  aquarium,  well  stocked  with  fish  and  tadpoles. 
It  is  very  tastefully  made,  and  we  are  much  pleased  with  it.  An  aquarium  is  a  beautiful  and 
instructive  object,  and  should  be  in  every  house  where  there  are  children — ^no  matter  what  their 
growth.  

The  Cuyahoga  Grape.— We  stated  last  month  that  we  expected  matured  specimens  of 
this  giape.  They  came  duly  to  hand,  and  e?en  exceeded  the  expectations  we  had  formed  of 
it  from  the  first  sample  received,  which  was  not  fully  ripe.  We  have  had  a  fine  drawing 
msde,  which  we  expected  to  give  in  the  present  number  as  a  wood  cut,  but  have  concluded  to 
keep  it  for  a  frorOispieee  for  our  January  number.  We  only  say  for  the  present  that  it  will,  in 
our  opinion,  take  its  place  among  oar  best  native  grapes,  and  our  friends  need  have  no  hesita- 
ption  in  adding  it  to  their  list.    It  is  an  unmistakably  fine  grape. 
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The  Eureka  Grape.— A  eoinntttee  have  io  hand  Mr.  Priiioe*i  Eareka  grape,  and  will  re- 
port upun  it  Id  due  time.  We  have  seen  it,  but  do  not  wish  to  anticipate  the  report  of  the 
Committee.  

Sewing  Macdines. — We  have  one  of  Weed's  patent  (a  new  one)  under  examination,  and 
purpose  soon  to  go  over  thie  ground  fur  the  benefit  of  our  readera.  Horticultnriata  are  aa  much 
entitled  to  labor-saving  machinery  ai  any  body  else. 


More  About  Boilers.^ Jtfr.  Editor, —Uy  attention  has  Just  been  called  to  an  artide  in  the 
July  number  of  the  Horticulturist,  with  the  above  heading,  in  which  the  heating  apparatos 
put  in  for  me  by  Wethered  &  Cherevoy  is  so  accurately  described  by  your  oorrefpondent  '*  B.** 
that  I  am  satisfied  beyond  doabt  that  my  place  is  referred  to,  as  there  is  nothing  else  in  Brooklyn 
approaching  his  description.  The  writer  ^'  B."  goes  on  to  say,  that,  though  my  greenhouses  are 
BO  loosely  built  as  to  do  injostice  to  any  mode  of  heating,  (they  are  substantially  built  of  brick, 
and  nearly  new,)  yet,  nevertheless,  the  heating  arrangements  of  W.  &,  C.  were  so  satisfactory 
that  I  **  kept  up  a  high  temperature  in  times  that  tried  men's  souls,*' knd  that  I  *'  said*'  that  when 
I  had  trimmed  my  lamp  at  night,  I  had  no  occanon  to  look  out  again  till  morning.  I  with  I 
oould  endorse  this  gratuitous  **  Mying"  of  "  B.*'  But  the  facts  are,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I  was  com- 
pelled to  stay  up  nightly  until  midnight  in  cold  weather,  while  my  man  had  to  be  on  hand  at  5 
b  the  morning  to  keep  my  plants  from  freezing,  the  thermometer  being  often  in  one  house  at 
38"^,  and  in  the  other  at  42''. 

The  gentleman  **  B.''  also  states  the  exact  quantity  of  coal  burned  by  me^"  eight  tons'* — 
from  November  to  May.  Another  gratuitous  assertion,  put  in  to  keep  up  consistency  in  his 
*'  story.**  How  he  or  any  one  else  could  know  the  exact  quantity  would  be  difficult  to  imagine, 
as  there  were  three  other  fires  supplied  from  the  same  pile.  Jfy  impression'was,  that  we  burned 
nearly  double  that  quantity ;  but  possibly  "  B.'*  knows  better. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  the  article  in  question  was  supplied  by  your  correspondent  "  B.*'  in  regpfmse 
to  a  call  from  another  correspondent  for  "facts  and  figures."  What  libertiea  he  has  taken  with 
the  **  facts  and  figures"  of  the  heating  apparatus  of  my  place,  the  above  correct  atatement  of  the 
case  will  show,  which,  should  he  attempt  to  question,  let  him  sign  his  name,  and  yoor  readers 
can  then  Judge  between  him  and 

James  H.  Park,  Florist,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 

[Very  good,  James,  and  outspoken  enough ;  but  itt>nly  makes  the  case  worse  for  you,  for  it  is 
manifest,  c»n  your  own  showing,  that  you  have  not  read  (and  probably  not  seen)  the  Horticul- 
turist from  July  to  the  6th  of  November  inclusive !  No  wonder  you  bum  sixteen  tons  of  coal, 
and  have  to  sit  up  till  midnight  freezing  at  that  You  know  that  we  hare  always  been  your 
good  friend,  but  it  serves  you  right,  James  ;  and  we  fear  we  shall  not  pity  you  if  Jack  Fro^t 
teases  the  life  out  of  you  the  coming  winter^-uoless  you  read  the  Horticulturist,  in  which 
case  we  can  promise  you  sound  and  refrenhing  sleep,  at  le^st  so  far  as  your  greenhouses  are  con- 
cerned. Never  again  let  any  body  "call  your  attention"  to  what  is  said  in  these  page*,  but 
resolve  from  this  moment  that  you  will  know  all  for  yourselt  But  this  between  ourselves. 
Now,  *'  B.,**  what  have  you  to  say  in  response  to  Mr.  Park's  "facts  and  figures,'*  which  seem 
seriously  to  impeach  yours,  unless  he  is  on  the  wrong  track? — Ed.] 


CATALOGUES,  &c.,  RECEIVED. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  and  Rosea,  oaltivated 
and  for  sale  at  the  Commercial  Garden  and  Nursery  of  Parsons  &  Co.,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  near 
New  York.— One  of  the  best  classified  catalogues  we  have  seen,  with  quite  a  number  of  novelties. 

Price  List  of  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs,  &c.,  Philipsbnrgh  Nuraer>-, 
Warren  County,  N.  J.     Charles  Davis,  Jr.,  Proprietor. 
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Catalogue  of  Foreign  and  Katire  Grape  Yinea,  tor  GiardeDg,  Graperies,  aod  Yineyarda. 
Automn  of  1860  and  Spring  of  1861.  Wm.  R  Prince  &  Co.,  Linneean  Botanic  Gardens  and 
Nurseries,  Flushiog,  near  New  York.  Forty-fifth  edition.— In  this  new  edition  Mr.  Prince  has 
classified  grapes  under  three  heads,  yiz. :  Foreign  Grapes,  American  Indigenous  Grapes,  and 
American  Hybrids  and  Seedlings  of  Foreign  Yarieties. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Yines,  ^c,  cultivated  and  for  sale  by  D.  S.  Heffron,  Utica,  N.  T. 
—A  fine  collection,  embracing  all  Dr.  Grant's. 

Wholesale  Catalogue  of  the  Brooklyn  Nurseries,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.  Andrew  S.  Fuller,  Super- 
intendent, (Agent  for  Dr.  Grant) — Select,  choice,  and  reasonable. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  a  Selection  of  Roses,  cultivated  and  for  sale  by  John  Saul,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  Nurseryman,  Seed-grower,  and  Importer. — ^A  ch<Hce  collection  of  these  beautiful 
objects. 

Wholesale  Catalogue  of  Fruit,  Evergreen,  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Stocks,  Boses, 
Bulbs,  &c.,  for  the  Autumn  of  1860  and  Spring  of  1861,  offered  far  sale  by  John  Sau),  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Supplement  to  the  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Seedlings, 
Roses,  Camellias,  cultivated  at  Andr^  Leroy's  Nurseries,  near  the  Bailroad  Station  at  Angers, 
France. — ^Embraces  an  immense  collection  of  rcses.  The  agents  in  New  York  are  Messrs.  Bru- 
quiire  and  Sheband,  51  Cedar  street. 

Wholesale  Catalogue  of  Parsons  &  Co.,  Flushing,  near  New  York,  for  the  Autumn  of  1860. — 
Especially  noteworthy  in  the  ornamental  department. 

Annual  Catalogue  of  Trees,  cultivated  at  Gloaming  Nursery,  1859  and  1860,  Clarksville,  Hab- 
ersham County,  Ga.,  by  Janris  Yan  Buren. 

Cattle  Disease.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  to  the  Governor  of  Illinois.— A  very  interesting 
report  by  Mr.  McFarland,  embracing  many  interesting  particulars  of  the  Cattle  Disease,  brought 
to  light  by  the  Committee  at  Boston. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants,  cultivated  and  for  sale  by 
Carew  Sanders  &  Co.,  at  the  St.  Louis  Nurseries,  situated  on  the  Olive  Street  Road,  five  miles 
|vest  of  the  Court- House,  St.  Louis,  Mo.— A  very  good  miscellaneous  collection  of  fruits  and 
plants. 

Select  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  &e.,  eoltivated 
at  the  Kentucky  Nurseries,  Maysville,  Ky.  George  G.  Curtis  &,  Co.,  Proprietors. — ^Full  of 
choice  things:  the  descriptions  are  particularly  good. 

The  Pioneer  aod  Monthly  Record,  devoted  to  the  Industrial  Interests,  the  True,  the  Beau- 
ful,  and  the  Good.  September,  1860.  No.  1. — ^This  is  intended  as  the  organ  of  the  Rensselaer 
County  Agricultural  and  Manufacturers'  Society,  one  of  the  most  useful  institutions  in  the 
country.  The  present  number  is  filled  with  useful  matter,  and  gives  promise  of  doing  much 
good. 

Tfae  Illustrated  Annual  Register  of  Rural  AflTairs  and  Cultivator  Almanac,  for  the  Year  1861, 
«&c.  By  J.  J.  Thomas,  Author  of  *' American  Fruit  Culturist,"  &e.,  &c.— This  little  annual 
has  become  almost}  indispensable.  The  present  is  one  of  the  best  yet  published.  It  is  well 
printed,  handsomely  illustrated,  and  full  of  Just  such  matter  as  is  most  needed  by  all  engaged  in 
rural  affairs.  It  is  published  in  Albany  by  Luther  Tucker  &  Son,  397  Broadway,  and  in  New 
York  by  Saxton  6l  Barker,  25  Park  Row.     Price  25  cents. 

FRUrr  GROWERS*  SOCIETY  OF  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 
(Report  eomebided /romp.  553.) 
J.  0.  Maxwell,  of  Ontario  County,  spoke  of  his  own  cultivation  being  upon  a  rather  heavy 
and  he  had  found  the  trees  to  grow  well,  and  so  does  the  fruit.    Agreed  with  Mr.  Barry ; 
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and  did  not  think  the  same  opinioos  could  be  better  expressed  than  had  been  done  by  Mr 
Barry. 

F.  \V.  Lay,  of  Monroe  County,  has  an  orchard  of  three-year-old  trees,  which  he  planted 
where  the  long  rows  of  trees  ran  through  mixed  soils,  and  much  varied  in  running  from  ooe  Boil 
to  another.  Desired  to  add  Belle  Lucrative  to  the  sorts  valuable  on  quince.  Bartletk  succeeil^ 
well  wherever  well  cultivated.    Flemish  Beauty  also. 

Mr.  Moody  spoke  of  the  comparative  liability  of  standards  to  suffer  from  blight ;  hut  be 
thought  them  not  so  liable  to  blight  upon  light  soils.  Upon  mj  place  in  Niagara  County,  bare 
never  seen  a  standard  tree  with  fire-blight,  nor  haye  I  ever  had  a  cracked  Vergouleuse.  Ai  to  Mr. 
Barry's  soil,  I  would  not  call  that  a  very  light  soil ;  it  is  a  mixture,  a  part  of  which  sticks  to  the 
boots  of  those  walking  through  it  after  a  heavy  rain :  should  call  it  a  clayey  loam.  My  it&Ddard 
Vergouleuse,  which  have  been  so  successful  on  my  loose,  porous  soil,  are  now  over  ten  yean  old, 
and  have  been  bearing  fine  crops  for  five  or  six  years.  In  our  county  it  cracks  badly  upon  a 
heavy  soil  with  hard  and  retentive  subsoil,  not  nnderdrained. 

Mr.  Langwortuy  thought,  that  in  the  cultivation  of  pears  for  profit  it  is  desirable  for  the 
varieties  to  have  a  succession  of  ripening  periods,  which  should  not  interfere  with  each  other, 
nor  with  peaches.  They  would  then  be  profitable ;  and,  not  being  in  competition  with  each 
other,  nor  with  other  fruits,  would  bring  good  prices  In  the  market  On  my  soil,  before  described, 
Vergouleuse  does  not  either  crack  its  fruit  or  blight  the  trees ;  have  not  one  case  of  tree  blight 

Geo.  Ellwakoer,  of  Monroe  County,  says  that  the  Vergouleuse  fruit  has  never  been  as  large 
in  our  grounds  as  this  year,  both  upon  standard  trees  and  on  dwarf  trees.  The  fruit,  however, 
is  larger  upon  standards  trained  as  pyramids  than  on  dwarfs.  Considen  it  more  liable  to  cnch 
upon  a  very  light  soil,  than  where  they  have  a  heavy,  clayey  subsoil. 

Joseph  Harris,  Esq  ,  had,  in  a  late  visit  to  Wayne  County,  seen,  at  Nevrark,  so  orchard  of 
ten  thousand  dwarf  pear-trees  and  two  thousand  standards.  It  stood  apon  a  side  hill,  sandy  at 
top  with  clay  subsoil ;  lower  down  the  soils  were  more  mixed,  and  became  a  heavy  loam.  Ver;goD- 
leuse  there  cracked  badly ;  worse  upon  the  sandy  than  upon  the  heavier  soil.  The  dwarf  tzm 
were  double-worked,  and  Louise  Bonne  is  fine,  Bartlett  very  fine,  and  Flemish  Beauty  splendid 
The  farmer,  seeing  that  there  were  considerable  spaces  between  the  trees,  which  were  sot 
crowded  with  vegetation,  tried  the  experiment  of  growing  a  crop  of  rje  in  the  orchard ;  and  al- 
though he  plowed  it  under  as  a  green  crop,  it  seemed  to  make  the  Vergouleuse  worn,  and  t« 
add  one  more  to  the  many  proofs  that  we  can  not  grow  two  crops  on  the  same  ground,  and  most 
not  cultivate  any  other  crop  in  our  orchards  if  we  want  the  very  best  fruit. 

B.  L.  HoAO,  of  Niagara  County.— Have  looked  carefully  at  this  matter  of  the  Vergouleoie;  I 
and  firom  all  that  I  have  seen  should  say,  that  it  cracks  less  in  light  than  in  heavy  soils.  Knew 
one  orchard  of  standards,  planted  in  a  clayey  soil,  which,  although  easily  drained,  had  produced 
hardly  a  perfect  specimen  in  the  whole  orchard.  In  a  location  not  fifty  rods  distant,  upon  soil  a  i 
little  heavier,  this  fruit  was  badly  spotted  ;  while  upo  a  sandy  portion  of  this  same  orchard,  i^ 
was  not  cracked  at  all.  The  dwarf  Vergouleuse  did  not  spot  as  badly  as  the  standards.  Would 
confirm  what  Mr.  Lay  has  said.  Belle  Lucrative  is  a  most  splendid  pear.  What  Mr.  Barrr 
says,  as  to  good  cultivation,  but  not  too  rich  soil,  is  exactly  my  experience.  Once  saw  s  osbji 
who  wanted  to  have  his  trees  grow  finely,  put  a  vragon-load  of  manure  around  each  tree,  enough 
to  kill  any  tree,  and  then  complain  that  dwarf  pear-trees  would  not  succeed  well  with  biin- 

Mr.  Barry  here  again  remarked,  in  regard  to  the  differences  in  soils^  his  land  isasandy  loanii 
and  the  variations  in  the  different  parts  of  the  plantation  are,  where  the  clay  or  the  sand  pre- 
dominates. Sandy  soils  are  very  fertile ;  but  the  pear  will  not  hold  out  in  them  for  more  than 
eight  or  ten  yeara    The  pear  needs  a  good  loam. 

It  is  not  safe  to  draw  conclusions  from  one  or  two  cases  as  to  the  causes  of  Vergouleuse  crack- 
ing or  spottmg.    Two  years  ago,  the  only  place  where  it  was  found  was  the  heavy  soil.    Thioks  i 
the  spotting  upon  the  Aruit  is  a  fungous  growth,  depending  upon  atmospheric  causes.    Last  year  ^ 
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oar  Yargouleiue  did  not  emck  at  all,  but  spotted  badly.  These  spots  developed  their  fungous 
growth  in  the  barrels,  while  on  the  way  to  market ;  and  the  fruit  was  worthless  on  reaching  its 
destination. 

The  Vergouleuse  is  fairer  because  of  its  ripening  at  a  time  when  few  competing  fruits  are  in 
market,  and  there  is  a  great  demand  for  fine  specimens. 

Mr.  Ell w ANGER  spoke  of  Stevens's  Qenesee  Pear  as  being  this  year  extremely  fine ;  stating 
that  fur  market  no  variety  will  bring  a  higher  price,  when  well  grown  and  well  ripened.  It  is 
a  truly  beautiful  fruit,  although  its  flavor  is  perhaps  not  quite  so  fine  as  the  Bartlett.  Spoke  of 
the  Vicar  of  Winkfield  as  being  variable  in  the  character  of  the  fruit,  according  to  the  seasons. 
It  has  one  desirability,  that  of  durability  upon  the  quince  stock,  keeping  up  its  vigor  well.  Our 
trees  twelve  to  fifteen  years  old,  bear  annually  very  fine  crops.  The  American  Pomological 
Society,  which  had  previously  placed  the  Vicar  on  the  rejected  list  because  it  rotted  at  the  core 
before  ripe,  has  this  year  taken  it  from  that  list. 

Mr.  HoAG  spoke  of  Stevens's  Qenesee  as  having  done  very  well  indeed  this  season.  The  fruit 
seemed  sometimes  a  little  variable ;  but  that  was  because  of  the  too  late  picking.  It  should  be 
picked  early,  as  soon  as  it  gives  indications  of  a  change  in  color. 

Grapes. — Which  among  the  new  hardy  varieties  have  proved  to  be  adapted  to  our  climate  f 

P.  Barry  thought  more  highly  of  the  Delaware  this  year  than  ever  before.  In  favorable 
situations  and  under  good  treatment,  it  is  very  fruitful.  It  is  not  hard  of  cultivation ;  and  it  is 
a  fine,  truly  hardy,  open  air  grape.  We  had  one  vine  on  the  east  end  of  our  house,  where  justice 
was  not  done  to  it,  as  to  soil,  and  yet  it  has  made  a  very  fine  growth.  The  vine  is  only  throe 
years  old  ;  and  yet  it  has  borne  quite  a  large  crop  this  year  upon  the  old  wood.  The  shoots 
of  this  year  are  long,  strong,  and  well  ripened.  In  our  open  vineyard,  the  wood  has  not  yet 
(Sept.  25)  ripened  up  as  well.  Requires  good  treatment  to  ripen  up  the  wood  well ;  but  when 
well  ripened,  nothing  can  be  finer.  Our  Delaware  fruit  was  ripe  enough  to  eat  two  weeks  ago. 
Has  also  cultivated  the  Hartford  Prolific  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  is  quite  well  pleased  with 
it.  The  bunches  have  been  generally  complamed  of  as  very  loose  ;  but  with  us  they  are  reasona- 
bly compact,  and  the  berries  are  sweet  and  good.  It  is  much  better  in  our  grounds  than  I  have 
seen  it  elsewhere ;  seeming  to  be  a  vigorous  vine,  a  strong  grower,  with  most  luxuriant  foliage, 
and  well  deserving  its  name  of  Prolific.  With  us  it  grows  tied  up  to  stakes,  upon  the  south 
side  of  one  of  our  hills,  and  in  the  basin  at  the  bottom,  where  the  wash  from  the  hills  has  made 
the  soil  rich  and  nice. 

The  Ooneord,  also,  with  Mr.  Barry,  ripens  perfectly  every  year,  and  under  all  exposures  is  a 
very  hardy  vine.  On  stakes  in  our  open  vineyard,  the  fruit  is  getting  quite  ripe,  far  riper  than 
the  Isabella. 

The  Dianas  with  Mr.  Barry,  is  one  of  our  most -valuable  grapes.  When  young,  the  vine  is  a 
healthy,  strong,  and  a  thrifty  grower ;  and  it  bears  fruit  well  when  it  acquires  age.  The  Diana  is 
certainly  a  variety  which  wo  can  always  rely  upon  here,  under  ordinarily  good  treatment. 

The  RAeeea  has  commonly  been  called  a  delicate  grape,  except  under  particular  treatment ;  for 
instance,  trained  upon  a  wall.  In  my  opinion,  no  American  grape  equals  it  in  high  flavor; 
although  the  bunches  are  small.  Although  not  a  grape  for  a  northern  vineyard— not  for  exten- 
sive cultivation  in  this  latitude — it  will  be  found  a  very  valuable  garden  grape. 

H.  £.  Hooker,  of  Monroe  County. —  Rebecca  with  me  has  not  grown  well  enough.  It  does 
not  make  very  strong  wood  upon  my  place ;  and  the  foliage  sunburns.  Am  cultivating  the  Dela* 
ware,  both  upon  an  open  trellis  and  trained  upon  the  south  side  of  a  building.  Have  found  very 
few  days'  difference  between  the  Hartford  Prolific  and  the  Delaware  as  to  the  time  of  ripening. 
Hartford  Prolific  is  not  nearly  as  good  a  grape  as  the  Delaware ;  yet  in  size  of  the  fruit  and  vigor 
,  of  growth,  I  esteem  it  highly.  Wliile  there  are  few  gardens  which  have  grapes  as  early  as  peo- 
I  pie  desire,  this  sort  is  sure  to  ripen,  and  to  be  as  good  as  the  Isabella  at  a  time  when  the  Isabella 
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ii  qot  yet  colored.  Hartford  Prolific  b  an  earlier  grape  than  the  Concord ;  and  lo  ii  the  Dela- 
ware an  earlier  vaiietjr.  I  think  that  this  Delaware  is  our  yery  beet  grape.  I  have  luiifonDlj 
found  it  yery  prodaotiTe.  With  fiur  culture  it  fruits  well,  and  is  a  fine,  sizable  grape ;  while  for 
home  use  the  Delaware  ia,  bejond  comparison^  better  than  the  Concord. 

Concord  and  Diana,  with  me,  ripen  np  their  fruit  together ;  and  this  Diana  is  a  fine,  sweet, 
showy  grape,  and  uniformly  hardy. 

As  to  which  among  the  new  hardy  grapes  I  would  recommend,  I  ssy  Hartford  Prolific,  Con- 
cord, Diana,  and  aboTC  all  the  Delaware.  The  Delaware  with  me  is  entirely  and  perfectly 
hardy :  ctcb  the  lateral  shoots  are  hardy ;  and  no  part  of  a  well  coltiyated  Tine  is  ever  lulled 
back.  For  training  on  a  trellis,  I  would  recommend  planting  the  Delaware  ;  would  advise  ererj 
man  who  owns  a  square  yard  of  ground  to  plant  a  Delaware  grape-yine ;  because  the  taste  for 
Delaware  would  excite  a  demand  for  the  delicious  fruit,  and  get  great  prices.  I  mentioned  the 
Hartford  Prolific  because  it  is  our  earliest  good  grape,  and  gets  used  up  quick. 

Mr.  Craine,  of  Niagara  County,  had  two  Delaware  grape-vines  planted  out  in  his  grounds, 
one  against  the  east  end  of  his  honse,  and  the  other  trained  upon  an  open  trellis;  thus  having  an 
exposure  the  nme  as  yines  in  a  vineyard.    The  third  year,  has  a  good  growth  of  wood,  and  we    i 
have  seventy-five  fine  dusters  of  most  delicious  fruit,  which  ripened  up  early  and  wclL     Should 
not  hesitate  a  single  moment  in  planting  the  Delaware  upon  a  larger  scale  than  any  other  grape. 
Have  cultivated  the  Hartford  Prolific  grape  for  four  or  five  years,  and  can  most  fully  Indone    i 
what  Mr.  Barry  has  said.  It  certainly  ripens  four  weeks  earlier  than  Isabella,  and  sometimes  more. 
On  1st  September,  nearly  a  month  ago,  it  was  as  ripe  as  Isabella  usually  is  on  10th  October. 
Allowed  his  Rebecca  vines  to  remain  all  winter  tied  to  a  stake,  as  grown  in  summer ;  and  this    < 
spring  found  that  even  the  terminal  bud  was  sound,  so  sound  that  we  used  the  last  bud  for  prupa-    ' 
gation.  ! 

Mr.  HooRKR  remarked  that  it  was  the  roots  of  the  Rebecca,  and  not  the  tops,  which  suf- 
fered from  winter  sometimes ;  and  it  required  a  little  extra  covering  or  protection  to  the  roots    | 
to  keep  them  from  the  effects  of  frost  in  the  ground.    The  wood  of  Rebecca  vine  is  alvrays 
hardy  as  to  the  firosts  of  vrinter ;  but  the  summer*s  sun  is  apt  to  bum  the  leaves.    As  to  Dela-   I 
ware,  Mr.  Hooker  had  noticed,  when  last  at  the  Hudson  River,  a  short  time  ago,  that  those  who    < 
had  had  the  most  experience  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Delaware,  were  now  preparing  to  plant 
this  variety  very  extensively.    One  man  vrill  plant  out  2,500  or  3,000  Delaware  yines  imme- 
diately, confidently  believing  them  to  be  the  most  profitable  grape  that  he  can  grow  for  the  New 
York  market    Delavrare  is  certainly  an  uncommonly  productive  grspe. 

Mr.  Langwoetht  here  rose,  and  remarked  that  in  his  neighborhood  Delaware  is  obtaining  J 
great  notoriety.  Some  planters  think  they  must  have  all  Delaware  to  set  out ;  and  it  is  truly  a  ■ 
most  delicious  grape.  I 

Mr.  Hooker  conttnued~Don*t  for  market  grow  all  of  one  sort  of  grapes,  nor  all  one  kind  , 
of  peara,  nor  all  one  kind  of  peaches.  By  all  means  grow  a  variety  of  fruita.  Every  i^anter  j 
wants  Delaware  ;  and  he  wants  Concord  as  well.  He  wants  the  very  earliest  firuit ;  and  be  . 
wants  the  Diana  as  well,  which  is  early,  and  ripens  surely,  but  not  quite  so  early  as  Hartford  ; 
Prolific. 

Mr.  Ell WANOBR— There  is  one  thing  in  the  Delaware  that  must  not  be  overlooked,  and    . 
which  is  very  much  in  its  favor :  if  not  wanted  for  eatiug,  nor  for  market,  it  will  make  a  good 
wine ;  and  it  always  ripens. 

Mr.  Moody  said,  that  the  grape  was  the  firuit  of  all  fruits,  which  entered  into  most  general 
consumption  ;  but  its  greatest  use,  in  my  opinion,  in  this  country  is  for  wme.  We  want  a  grape 
that  will  make  wine.  We  buy  an  immense  quantity  of  wine,  or  of  what  Ib  called  wine,  from 
abroad.  Some  people  are  particular  as  to  what  they  drink,  but  nobody  that  I  have  ever  ' 
aeen,  has  been  so  conscientious  that  he  wouldn't  drink  good  native  wine.  We  want  a  grape  sweet 
enough  to  make  wine  without  the  addition  of  any  sugar  to  the  juice ;  and  having  found  such  a 


grape,  we  can  not  raise  too  many  of  them  in  this  coantry.  Diana,  also,  will  beyond  doubt  make 
a  fine  wine ;  for  it  is  sweet.  There  is  not  any  of  that  fibre  which  is  in  the  most  of  our  native 
grapes,  and  which  when  pressed  is  very  sour,  and  needs  sugar.  In  my  opinion  Diana  and  Delaware 
are  the  only  two  grapes  which  will  here  make  a  really  fine  wine.  They  are  strong  growers,  with 
short-jointed  wood,  which  ripens  perfectly ;  they  are  early  and  abundant  bearers ;  and  their  fruit 
will  hang  upon  the  vines  for  a  long  time  after  ripening.  The^  frost  does  not  injure  the  fruit, 
when  fully  ripe. 

Mr.  Ellwanger  here  spoke  of  the  Delaware  as  sure  to  ripen  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber ;  and  that  then  it  could  be  left  to  hang  upon  the  vine  until  the  middle  of  October,  if  not 
needed  sooner.  In  Europe,  the  vintners  leave  the  grapes  to  hang  as  long  as  possible  ;  and  the 
longer  they  hang,  the  more  saccharine  matter  they  have  in  them.  As  to  the  quality  of  early 
ripening,  the  earlier  the  grape  matures,  the  more  you  can  depedd  upon  it,  provided  it  vn\\  hang 
upon  the  bunch  well,  and  then  you  are  perfectly  sure  of  having  your  grapes  ripened. 

Mr.  Lang  WORTHY  also  said  that  Mr.  Moody  was  on  the  right  track  in  his  strong  commendations 
of  the  Diana  and  the  Delaware  grapes.  They  are  certainly  good  enough  for  the  eating  of  any  fruit- 
lover  ;  and  then,  when  not  needed  for  consumption  upon  the  table,  they  possess  the  very  impor- 
tant attribute  of  making  a  wine  which  is  a  good  wine,  a  fine-flavored,  palatable  wine,  and  a  wine 
sweet  enough  without  any  sugar. 

Mr.  Barry  had  drunk  Delaware  wine  in  Cincinnati ;  and  he  could  confidently  say  that  it 
was  the  best  American  wine  he  had  ever  tasted ;  far  better  than  the  best  Catawba,  better  than 
any  foreign  wine  that  he  ever  saw  or  put  his  lips  to. 

Mr.  Craine  thought  that  the  Delaware  was  more  prolific  than  even  that  eplendid  grape,  the 
Diana,  under  the  same  treatment. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Tompkins  County,  had  had  considerable  experience  with  the  Delaware  vines 
and  fruit,  last  summer  and  last  fall.  The  Delaware  is  now  largely  grown  in  New  Jersey  ;  and 
in  every  place  where  I  have  found  it,  it  is  valued  very  highly  indeed — is  valued  above  any  grape 
they  have  ever  seen.  In  the  northern  part  of  Kew  Jersey,  where  the  winters  are  as  cold  and 
•  as  variable  as  they  are  here,  and  where  gardeners  do  not  give  it  the  least  kind  of  protection,  the 
Delaware  sustains  itself  better  than  the  Isabella  does  under  the  same  exposure.  Judging  from 
the  fact  that  upon  the  higher  grounds  in  the  colder  parts  of  New  Jersey  the  Delaware  vines 
have  done  so  remarkably  well,  I  assure  cultivators  that  in  Western  New  York  it  will  do  as  well 
as  any  other  grape-vine,  and  will  produce  as  many  pounds  of  fruit  to  the  vine  as  any  other  kind 
can.  Its  sterling  good  qualities  can  be  best  realized  from  its  being  flatteringly  called  the  Italian 
wine  grape^  by  some  natives  of  Italy  who  saw  it  in  the  grounds  of  Judge  Provost,  at  Kingswood, 
New  Jersey.  It  has  one  valuable  quality,  wherein  it  is  different  from  any  other  of  our  native 
grapes,  except  the  Diana ;  and  that  is,  that  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  be  colored  it  is  sweet,  it  is 
good. 

Mr.  MooDT  here  begged  to  remark,  that  in  his  experience  the  Diana  had  been  fully  as  pro- 
ductive as  the  Delaware,  and  an  eariy  bearer  also. 

Mr.  Craine  repeated  his  opinion  as  to  the  Delaware.  Vines  this  year  had  made  canes  twelve 
and  fifteen  feet  in  length  ;  and  he  thought  that  a  Delaware  plant  in  its  third  year's  growth,  would 
bear  more  fruit  under  the  same  treatment  than  even  the  Diana.  Mr.  Craine  admired  both  grapes 
very  much,  but  thought  it  his  duty  to  commend  the  Delaware  as  he  had  already  done. 

Mr.  HoAG  was  in  favor  of  having  a  regular  succession  of  grapes,  in  about  an  equal  proportion 
of  the  varieties,  as  much  so  as  we  have  successions  of  any  other  fruit.  If  this  be  properly 
attended  to,  we  can  have  and  enjoy  the  luxury  of  the  grape  as  long  as  we  can  the  apple— for 
at  least  six  months  steady.  Would  speak  of  a  variety  called  Garrigues,  which  ripens  at  least 
ten  days  earlier  than  Isabella.  Has  grown  it  side  by  side  with  Isabella ;  and  Garrigues  is  more 
hardy ;  maturing  its  fruit  early,  while  Isabella  rots.  Although  the  flavor  or  quality  may  not  be 
quite  equal  to  that  of  Isabella,  still  it  is  very  hardy  and  exceedingly  productive. 
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Mr.  Ellwanger.^  A«  a  rule,  the  grapet  that  ripen  early  are  the  kioda  that  keep  best.  A 
very  great  objection  to  the  laabella  for  wine  is,  that  in  the  manufacture  of  Isabella  wine  we 
muat  add  sugar.  Mr.  Longworth,  of  Cincinnati,  whose  name  is  so  allied  with  the  celebrated 
Catawba  wine,  said  to  Mr.  EUwanger  that  a  sample  of  wine  l^om  the  Delaware  grape  was  the 
best  wine  be  erer  made;  possessed  more  body,  was  a  heavier  wine  and  a  better  wine  than  anjr 
other  that  he  had.  From  his  experience  with  Delaware,  Mr.  Longworth  liked  it  very  well  ao 
fhr.  About  Cincinnati,  the  Delaware  vine  does  not  require  manuring  highly ;  but  it  reqoirefi 
deep  culture  of  the  soil,  such  culture  as  would  produce  good  crops  of  com.  The  reason  for  deep 
culture  is,  that  if  the  land  be  with  a  clayey  subsoil  underlaid  with  limestone,  and  the  claj  be 
compact,  the  roots  can  not  penetrate  it,  and  the  subsoil  needs  working  up. 

Mr.  Hooker  approved  of  deep  culture.  In  Monroe  County,  high  manuring  is  not  neeeMan- 
to  the  successful  growth  of  grapes.  Too  much  manuring  is  done,  too  much  stiroulaa  in  applied, 
and  the  ground  not  deep  enough  worked.  Mr.  Barry  spoke  of  cultivators  as  all  being  too  anxious 
to  get  fruit  immediately,  and  to  have  it  ripen  up  all  at  once.  The  ground  for  planting  the  vine  i 
should  in  all  cases  be  thoroughly  prepared  ;  and  deep  working  is  one  of  the  requisites.  To  be 
sure,  the  roots  may  go  down  into  the  cold  subsoil ;  but  we  are  not  working  for  one  year  merely, 
but  for  a  whole  generation.  People  are  too  impatient  for  fruit  from  their  plantings ;  they  grum- 
ble because  their  pear-trees  do  not  fruit  soon  after  setting  out ;  and  the  Northern  Spy  apple, 
which  is  now  so  popular  and  highly  esteemed,  used  to  be  blamed  for  its  late  bearing.  In  plant- 
ing the  vine,  they  use  in  Europe  at  first  no  manure.  They  trench  the  ground  and  plant  the  vines. 
and  afterward  manure  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground.  For  a  permanent  vineyard,  the  land  should 
be  subsoiled  at  least  twent}-  inches  deep.  While  doing  so,  yon  do  not  necessarily  throw  the 
subsoil  on  the  top  of  the  other  soil,  but  depending  a  good  deal  upon  the  character  of  the  sub- 
soil. If  the  land  be  worked  deep,  the  roots  of  the  vines  are  not  so  liable  to  be  killed'  by  the 
winters  From  the  experience  which  fruit-growers  have  had  during  the  twelve  months  {Niat.  we 
are  more  positive  in  regard  to  the  qualities  of  grapes  than  we  were  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Maxwell,  of  Ontario  County,  spoke  of  Allen's  Hybrid  grape  as  a  white  frait  which,  in    ' 
a  private  garden  in  Geneva,  had  dune  very  well,  and  promi^s  well. 

Mr.  HoAG  here  spoke  of  the  Logan,  a  very  early  black  grape,  and  said  that  he  should  consider 
it  a  very  good  grape.  Several  members  called  on  Mr.  Bissell  to  state  as  to  the  Logan ;  and  he 
remarked  that  untoward  circumstances  had  prevented  his  fhiiting  the  Logan  this  year,  bot  that 
a  quantity  of  the  fruit  was  sent  to  him  from  Mr.  Thomson,  on  20th  Angnst;  and  all  who  ate  it 
liked  it  very  much. 

Mr.  Ellw ANGER — When  at  Philadelphia  lately  had  made  inquiriea  of  gentlemen  from  the 
West ;  and  they  did  not  express  a  very  favorable  opinion  of  it. 

Mr.  Ho  AG  spoke  of  the  To  Kalon,  which  he  would  pronounce  a  better  grape  than  the  Isabella, 
especially  fur  family  use,  for  cultivation  in  garden^i,  &c, ;  and  in  this  Mr.  Hooker  joined,  pro- 
nouncing it  a  grape  of  fine  quality,  with  a  flavor  truly  delicious,  and  in  size  lai^r  than  the  Isa- 
bella ;  the  fruit  when  fine  is  veiy  fine.  The  Union  Village  grape  has  created  quite  a  sensation 
at  the  East,  on  account  of  its  size. 

Mr.  Ellw  ANGER  spoke  of  the  Union  Village  from  his  own  experience,  having  fruited  it  fur 
the  past  two  years ;  and  in  flavor  it  is  fully  as  good  as  the  Isabella,  while  the  vine  is  perfectly 
hardy,  and  surely  is  among  the  varieties  which  are  promising  well. 

D.  W.  Beadle,  of  Canada,  spoke  of  the  Ontario  grape ;  and  some  other  sorts  were  mentioned : 
but  the  discussion  consisted  mainly  of  question  and  answer  among  the  members,  of  which  our 
reporter  did  not  take  accurate  notes.  We  regret  this  the  more  as  it  was  very  interesting  to 
those  present,  and  would  have  been  so  to  our  readers. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  in  Rochester  in  January,  when  we  hope  to  have 
an  abstract  of  the  proceedings  sent  to  us. 
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Imported  direct  from  one  of  the  first  Nurseries  at  Harlem,  oompridog 

BTAonraaui,  sur&»s,  os.ooinias,  Zizuas,  ate,  Ac, 

All  in  floe  order,  and  for  sale  at  low  prices. 
Catalogaes  fkee  bj  Mail. 

MoILVAIN  &  YOUNa, 

Seedsmaii  and  Florist, 

Oot  at  •  #0lllf  STBBBVt  lV««r  .Y«rk. 

BLUE  FAVORITE  GRAPE. 

Itie  hardiest  Tariefy  known  either  for  the  North  or  South.  The  l^oes  yield  mnmUj^ 
ahnadant  erops  of  fine  flavored  and  noosnally  Inicy  froit,  from  which  is  prodnoed  a  Wmt  not 
It^trkr  to  At  far^fmmi  (kkutha.  The  btmehes  are  Torj  large.  We  have  no  desire  to  homing 
any  one.    Vwitaa  prmMH.  i 

Strong  Booted  Plants  one  year  old,  opaa  onltnre,  for  sale  at  $1  eadi.  Rooted  Planta  and 
Onttlngs  of  other  Tarietles  also  fat  sale. 

For  fiither  parttenlars,  address 

0.  F.  ADAMS, 


I 
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8000  Strong  Delaware  Layers. 

'  ne  subscriber  Is  prepared  to  furnish  genuine  Delaware  Layers,  at  the  foUowiog  low  prioes : 

Plants  with  from  8  to  10  feet  of  short-Jointed,  well-ripeDed  wood,  at  $8  llO  apieoe. 
Plants  with  from  6  to  8  feet  of  short-joioted,  well-ripened  wood,  at  $2  00  apieoe. 
Plants  with  from  8  to  6  feet  of  short-jointed,  well-ripened  wood,  at  $1  00  apiece. 

A  liberal  dlsoonnt  to  Nurseiymen.  ^ 

Poot-Offioe  Address,  ^|| 

G-.  W.  CORNELL,        '' 

lfBWBt7BCIH«  OrttiNie  V^  If •  W. 
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Ws  give  below  a  few  extraeta  from  letters  received.  The  opiniona  of  those  who  know  the 
Grape  and  the  Wine. 

Snuoun,  November  14,  1860. 
Dk.  B.  Warb  STLYBBTn— Drar  Sir  :— I  am  much  giutlfied  by  the  effort  yoa  make  to 
bring  the  Oporto  before  the  pubh'c.    I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  this  Grape  ia  the 
Motrr  TALOABLK  Wino  Qrape  grown  iu  this  coantry,  as  the  Wine  mnst  be  recommended  by  all 
Physicians.    Toors 

A.  M.  GOBLEIGH. 

The  Opinion  of  S.  Clark,  Esq. 

The  Oporto  is  a  good  bearer,  and  I  have  gathered  tea  bnshehi  of  Grapee  in  a  season,  £rom 
the  Tines  of  one  root  on  a  single  trellis. 

For  several  years  we  have  made  wine  from  the  Oporto  Grape,  and  find  a  ready  sale  at  one 
dollar  per  bottle,  selling  fifty  bottles  for  single  orders. 

I  have  therefore  great  pleasure  in  reoommending  the  Oporto  Grape  to  every  person  who 
wishes  to  make  wine  for  his  own  nse,  or  for  sale. 

SYLVESTER  CIARK. 

Certiflcate  from  M.  Mackie,  Esq.,  Proprietor  of  Clyde  Nursery. 

Cltdr,  October  26, 1860. 
"  This  may  certify  that  I  have  cuUivated  the  Oporto  Qrape,  for  several  years,  and  find  that 
the  vines  are  entirely  free  from  mildew  and  blight ;  that  they  do  not  winter  kill  In  the  least, 
and  that  they  are  good  bearers.    I  have  tasted  the  wine  of  several  different  years,  and  esteem 
it  very  highly.  ^.  . 

HATHEW  MAOKUL 

First  Premium. 

"^  The  first  premium  was  awarded  at  the  Wayne  County  Fair  for  1860,  to  Wine  from  the 
Oporto  Girape.  We  append  the  Report,  signed  by  8.  B.  Gavitt,  Esq.,  late  Clerk  of  Wayne 
county,  vrbo  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee : 

The  Port  Wine,  exhibited  by  Dx.  Stlvistbb,  we  found  entirely  diffdrent  from  the  wine 
generally  made  in  this  country.  It  has  the  flavor  and  bouquet  of  good  Port  Wine,  and  none 
of  that  **headiness''  which  characterises  most  of  the  domestio  wines.  This  wine,  without 
doubt^  hns  just  the  proper  proportions  of  sugar  and  tartaric  add  to  make  it  a  healthful  and 
pleasant  beverage,  and  espeoially  commends  itself  to  the  Medical  Faculty,  who  frequently 
need  a  gentle  sthnulant  free  from  deleterious  drugs. 

8AX0K  B.  GAVrrr,  Chairman. 

Letter  from  E.  Graham  Jr,i  Esq, 

G&AHAii'a  Honi^  Lyons,  October  85^  1800. 

Db.  E.  Wau  8TLTnTBa-*SxE  :*-!  have  used  the  wine  made  itom  the  American  Oporto 
Grape  in  my  house,  and  find  that  it  gives  good  satisfaction  to  my  guests.  J  esteem  the 
Oporto  the  best  wine  grape  we  hava 

HKNBT  GRAHAM,  JH. 

For  a  more  extended  account  of  the  Oporto  Grape  send  for  a  descriptive  catalogue  df  the 
Lyons  Nunsry. 

Address, 

JSL  Ware  Sylvester^ 
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LTONS,  N.  T. 


lONA.   VINES. 

,  ,      .  ,  ,*.m^ ^ 

Ht  Btock  of  native  vines  comprises  all  of  the  valoable  varieties  with  which  I  am  acqoainte-i 
The  plants  have  been  prod  need  with  great  care,  under  the  most  favorable  circnmRtances  f*yf 
healthy  development,  and  sarpass  in  excellence  any  that  I  have  heretofore  been  able  tu 
offer. 

For  the  fall  trade,  only  a  limited  supply  of  Union  Village,  Lenoir  (lincoln),  Fauline. 
Eleingburg,  Tttylor  (or  Bnllltt),  and  Allen ^s  Hybrid  Is  otfered.  Of  best  Delaware  lay«i9  al^o. 
the  supply  b  not  large,  but  quality  unequalled. 

The  stock  from  Delaware,  siogle  eyes  grown  both  in  house  and  open  air,  is  large  and  fiof . 
For  vineyard  planting  some  strong  vines,  grafted  on  Gatowha  and  Isabella  stocks,  are  oScre-J 
at  low  price— roots  very  strong. 

Very  large  layers  of  Diana,  Herbemont.  and  Concord,  grown  with  especial  oare  for  i3<- 
mediate  bearing.  Good  layers  of  Anna,  Roger's  Hybrid,  12  kinds;  aJso  Clara,  CacsSdj. 
To  Kalon,  Bebeeca,  Miller*8  Louisa,  Logan,  Emily,  Canby's  August,  Early  Hndsoo,  H.  Froli&c. 
Cuyahoga,  &c. 

A  general  assortment  of  Foreign  vwleties  for  vineries. 

Of  Downing's  Everbearing  Mfalberry;  the  supply  Is  not  large,  and  a  great  part  of  the  trea 
already  ordeied.    They  are  very  vigorous,  and  the  wood  well  grown  and  matuted. 

Wholesale  List  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  on  the  leoeipt  of  a  oae-ecnt  afcaftap.  .  Fourtli 
edition  of  lUnstiated  Catalogue  sent  for  two  three^eent  stamps.  It  ia  designed  to  be  a  faU 
and  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  managemeut  of  the  vine,  giviag  sach  iaiomation  is 
pofchasers  and  growers  are  supposed  to  need.  Partlenlar  direotions  are  given  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil  and  planting,  and  the  directioaafor  training  aie  illustrated  by  niasij  eavefuUr 
prepared  engravingpi. 

The  descriptions  of  the  varieties  will  be  found  accurate  and  trustworthy,  being  diaw3 
from  personal  knowledge,  and  very  extensive  obeervaUon. 

C.  W.  GEANT, 

Ngtt.  ft  Dm. 

DUTCH  BULBOUS  ROOTS, 

JUST  ARRIVED  BY  STEAMER,  ONLY  20  DAYS  IN  CASES, 
A  LABSB  AND  SeLOSmD  COUSCTION  OV/  ■ 

Hyacinths,  ,/. 
Tulips, 

lAUxtm, 

Alnaryllis, 
.    .  GrowiL  Lmpezial, 

If arclssus, 
. ,  .      CrocTis,  &c.,  &c. 

Deseriptive  and  priced  Catalogue,  with  directions  for'cnltivation,  sent/rw  to  all'applieantB.  , 

•AinOBEW  BBn)GE]ll[AH,    ', 

detSoT.ADe*.  8*8  Broadway,  Bfew  York. 


« 


.  Now  Ready  -^  S|h|1e  Copif sr  sent  by/  ra|iil|  post-paid,  for 
Twenty-Five  Cehts— One  dozen  copies/ p6st-paid,  for  Two 
Dollars.  Agents  wanteds  ... 

2ggJ  THE  ILLUSTRATED  lOgl 

ANNUAL 

BE6ISTEft  OF  AURAL  AFFAIS& 


NUMBER   SEVEN^ 

p 
Of  tbia  valuable  and  instroctive  work,  for  1861.  !s  now  ready.     Illastrated  as  usual  with 
about  Okb  Hundrbd  and  Finr  Enqravinos,  iw  contents  are  rendered  as  attractive  in 
appearance  as  they  are  useful  in  the  kind  and  amount  of  the  information  they  impart.     The 
following  are  the  subjects  of  some  of  the  principal  chapters : 

I.  WOBKING-MBN'S  COTTAGES— Seventeen  Engravings  and  Six  Dbsiqns. 
II.  LAYING  OUT  GROUNDS-Five  Engravings, 
in.  PRUNING  AND  TRAINING  ROSES— Eleven  Engravings. 
IV.  NEW  FRUITS  AND  POMOLOGICAL  NOTICES— Twenty-one  Engravings. 
V.  STRUCTURES  FOR  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS— Ten  Engravings. 
VI.  DOMESTIC    POULTRY  —  Thirty-three  Engravings  —  including  Fh'B  Dkmoks  for* 

Poultry  Houses. 
Vn.  WEEDS  AND  THEIR  DESTRUCTION— Twenty-one  Engravings,  with  General  Rules 

for  their  Prevention  and  Extirpation. 
Vin.  FILTERS  AND  FILTERING  CISTERNS— Four  Engravings. 
IX.  AGRICULTURAL  NOTES— Fourteen  Engravings. 
X:.  HORTICULTURAL  NOTES. 
XI.  RURAL  MISCELLANY. 
XII.  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY,  &a,  &0. 
XIII.  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

llie  Six  Previous  Numbers  of  the  Annual  Register  may  also  be  had  in  paper  covers  as 
•originally  issued,  at  Twenty-five  cents  each,  or  $1.50  for  tbe  whole  set  of  Seven,  including 
1661.  They  are  also  for  sale  in  Two  Volumes,  bound,  printed  on  larger  and  finer  paper,  and 
illustrated  with  about 

NINE     HUNDRED     ENQRAVINGS, 

sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  $1  each.    Address  all  orders  er  inquiries  to 

LUTHER  TUCKER  &,  SON, 

AliBANir,  If.  Y. 

THE  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN— A  Weekly  Journal  for  the  Fairm,  tbe  Garden,  and  the 
Fireside— Two  Dollars  a  year ;  and 

THE  CULTIVATOR-Mpnthly— Fifty  Cents  a  year. 

fSffT  (Sample  Copies  of  these  Journals  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 


C.  M.  SAXTON  &  BARKER,  Agents, 

No.  'S5  Park  Bow,  New  Tork. 
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HAKRISON'S 

IMPROVED 

EUROPEAN 


These  Ranges,  adapted  to  the  use  of  Families  and  Hotels,  are  confidently  offered  lo  the 
public  as  far  superior  to  any  ever  before  in  market.  For  ECOKOHT  of  FUEL,  DU&ABIL< 
mr,  and  GENERAL  EFHCIENCY,  THEY  CAN  NOT  BE  SURPASSED. 


BRAMHAT.T.,  HEDGE  &  C0.» 


Harchti: 


nAlfVFACTVREBII,  449  BMM4w«y,  liew  T. 


TO    THE   LADIES! 

ANDREWS'  "EXCELSIOR"  YEAST  POWDER 

Takes  the  precedence  over  all  others,  for  the  good  reason  : 

It  is  always  perfectly  pure  in  its  ingredients,  and  none  bat  trs  best  are 

used,  and  it  is  always  of  the  same  strength.  ^ 

It  is  reliable  for  any  length  of  time  in  any  climate,  and  the  directions  for 

its  use  are  eimpie  and  infofUible. 

It  takes  less  shortening  when  used  for  making 

Biscuits  or  Tea-Cakes, 

and  they  are  heautifuUy  light  J  Bread  made  with  this  Yeast  Powder  is  not 
fermented,  and  is  sweeter  and  will  keep  longer  than  by  any  other  method. 
It  does  not  destroy  the  floor  in  baking,  but  increases  its  weight,  and  is  a 
great  saving  in  economy  to  any  family  using  it  regularly. 

It  is  ready  for  use  in  one  minute ! 

It  is  a  ORBAT  SUCCESS,  and  has  been  established  over  ten  years  I 

We  sell  on  an  average  1200  cans  per  day — over  350,000  per  annum. 

The  Best  Trade  throughout  the  SatUh,  Westj  and  JSdst  constantly  patronize 

ANDREWS'  EXCELSIOR  YEAST  POWDER, 

and  no  family  once  using  it  will  ever  have  any  other. 

Inquire  for  it  of  the  Bbst  Trade  everywhere,  and  beware  of  the  common 
deleterious  mixtures,  which  are  sold  cheap,  and  which  are  iDJurious  to 
health.  « 

Try  Andrews'  Excelsior  Teast  Powders — the  Standard  Article  for  general 
excellence. 

Sold  wholesale  by 

THOMAS  ANDREWS  &'  Co.,  Jr 

136  &  138  Cedar  St,  New  Tork.     T 
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Architect  and  Landscape  Grardener, 

Flans  made  for  Country  Sea,t8,  Fnblic  and  Priyate   Parks, 

Cemeteries,  etc. ;  Ornamental  Pleasure  Grounds 

laid  out,  and  Work  executed  by 

Contract,  if  deslrecL 

NANSEMOND  SWEET  POTATOES, 

For  Seed,  and  PLANTS  for  Spring  df  1851, 

a  Buperior  quality,  at   lowest  rates.     Send  for  a  Cironlar. 

C.  B.  MUKRAY, 

<6ncee880T  to  0.  S.  MURRAY  k  80K), 

Poster's  Crossings,  Ohio. 


CUYAHOGA   GRAPE. 


HaxiD^  iec<ivf4  nnocrous  lettera  from  all  parfa  of  the  eouatry,  in  regard  to  tMa  iiew  and 
valuable  Grape,  I  take  this  method  of  answering  all. 

The  yines  are  now  readj  for  delivery,  one  year  old  {rfants,  $3  each.  AU  orders  sent  to  Dr. 
Edward  Tati/)B,  Ooverdale  Nurseries,  or  myself,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  inclosing  cash,  will  be 
promptly  attended  to.  In  reply  to  those  asking  of  Its  quality,  I  give  below  the  opinion  of  a 
fsw  leadiDgJiortiosltnrists. 

C.  H.  BOBISOK 

As  good  as  the  White  Chasselas.— Mabshali.  P.  Wildbr. 

ITie  best  Grape  yet  lotroduced  for  this  locality.— Db.  J.  P.  Kibtlaiok 

Of  somo^  seventy  native  varieties  we  have  tasted  this  QC^ison,  this  is  decidedly  the  best.— 
XB06.  Mbkbak,  Gar.  ^tUhi^ ...  '  ..*'... 

Tbe  beefc  vhitt  Oraj^yet  iBtxedn€ed.>-Bi88HA&  Saltib,  Rochester. 
Dec  A  Jmi. 


T8 
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i  Steam  the  most  pr^sr!  ag&iK&iHsreWQglMificial  Warmth.  W' 

^  .    .  ■■-'Ay:.     aeiii.1r4imJp«i^  ji.iwppB'iiiiPi.  ■  .•  -  :. g  ' 

OBTAHCB  THAN  IH  ANIMATE  MATUX&  i  \) 

'  f  T  .    •  ■  1  .  7  f    • 


BUICAN  PLAHTB  OF  QBKATEB  UirOBTAHCB  ' 

r      f'      r 


Y  '*  J^^t  *x^«iiuit  %  ^«a 


Lin  Tuffm^ta  |viiit*hil 


f       The  Otftnt  Agent,  Btoun,  timplifled  and  domesticated  for  Warming  and  Tenttlitlng  Prltaf«  Di^^AHligi.  Ovmd 

f     liousesi  &e.,  Ac.  rr  ,  r  "    "■  **    V  T  ►*>  '»' 

7  8AFB,  8IJ9l^«JjAjrdiii[;|^litl.fiCMilIOIVWAI<,  DrBABIiE. 

Please  eaU  •q4^^i^ip|^^i^fei)4^  a^P«MC^ 

j    Apt-iu.   :  :    ^ ,;,  ,    ^BAHKk,  aMITH  &  Co.,  Manufactory, 

A  ad  Oaic«  ISil  Centre  Street,  Vew  1f« 


f?^ 
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NEW  SERIES- 
THE  KNICKERBOCKER  FOR  1861. 

Commencement  of  the  Fifty-seventh  Volmne. 

From  the  first  of  Janaarj,  1861,  the  Knickerboeker  MagaaoB  will  bo  pnbUahed  by  the 
nodeniigoed. 

With  the  cbange  of  PublisherB  tbe  Magwiae  will  bo  materiolly  oohtrged,  and  ooeii  im- 
provemontfl  Ib  its  psgo,  paper,  typo,  and  general  appearance  will  bo  effected,  as  tbe  pgogrcas 
of  the  age  demands. 

In  the  January  number  will  commeDce  the  pnblicakioii  of  a 

New  Novel  of  New  York  Life, 

hf  BiobMd  B.  Kimlwit,  Mthor  of  *'St.  Ledger,"  ett. ;  alto,  • 

New  Bomance  by  Harriet  E.  Frescott, 

author  of  **8t.  Bohan's  Ghost,'*  '*  Amber  Gods,"  eto.,  entitled 


Tbe  Tolume  will  contain  a  wries  of  RECOLLECTIONS  OP  MEN  AND  THINGS,  by  Jobs 
W.  Kbancih.  M.D  ,  LL.D.,  author  of  •*Oid  New  York,"  etc. 

A  series  of  HUMOROUS  PAPERS,  by  Cbarlbs  G.  Lblamd,  Esq.,  (ifaes  Sloper,)  aathor  of 
••  Meieter  Karl's  Sketch  Book/'  and  editor  of  **  Vanity  Fair." 

A  series  of  articles  on  WHAT  A  BLIND  MAN  SAW  IN  EUROPE^  by  Rxr.  Hsanr  W. 
MuLBURN,  (The  Blind  Preacher.) 

BIOGRAPHICAL  AND  HISTTORICAL  SKETCHES,  by  Jamih  Partok,  Bbq.,  antbor  of 
**  Life  of  Barr,'^  etc. ;  and  Hon.  Joel  T.  Hkaolkt.  aathor  of  *'  Napoleon  and  his  Marshals.'' 

Articles  on  STA1*K8  PRISON  LIFE  AND  EXPERIENCE,  by  HuK.  Jomr  W.  Edvondb. 

TALES  AND  SKETCHES,  by  Miss  Cathaunb  M  Sbkibwioc,  Mas.  C.  M,  KuKUOfD,  and 
JoBN  T.  Irtiko.  Esq  ,  author  of  *^  The  Attorney,"  etc. 

EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  DURING  IIVENTT  TEARS.  (Tbe  Editor's  Table,  and 
Monthly  Qosnp  with  Readers  and  Correspondents),  by  Louis  Gatlord  Clabx. 

Together  with  articles  in  prose  and  verse  by  the  following  distinguished  writers: 


Hon.  George  Bancroft, 

Hon.  Guliaw  C.  Yerplanck, 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 

FiU  Green  Hall«ck, 

George  D.  Prentice, 

Edwin  P.  Whipple, 

Epos  Sargent. 

D'd  G.  Mitchell,  (Ik  Marrell), 

R.  Grant  White, 

T.  Bailey  Aidrich, 

E.  C.  Stedman, 

and  many  others. 


Fits  James  O'Brien, 
Henry  T.  Tockerman, 
Richard  Henry  Stoddard, 
Miss  Dorothea  L.  Dix, 
Miss  Augusta  J.  Evans, 
Samuel  Osgood,  D.D., 
Prof.  C.  B.  Haddock, 
Robert  8.  Chilton, 
George  H.  Clark, 
Guy  H.  McMaster, 
William  Pitt  Palmer, 
A.  Oakey  Hall. 


Fits  Hugh  lAdlow, 
R.  Shelton  Mackentie, 
Alfkwi  B.  Sttieet, 
Rev.  F.  W.  Shelton, 
Thomas  W.  Ihiraons, 
W.  H.  Holcombe,  M.D. 
C.  Aator  Briated, 
Henry  W.  Rockwell, 
Henry  P.  Leiaod, 
W.  H.  C.  Hosmer, 
James  T.  Brady, 


T  E  R  m:s  , 

Three  Dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  which  entitles  tbe  Subscriber  to  his  choioe  of  tbe  two  very 
fine  Steel  Engravings,  vis: 

^'Bobert  Bums  composing  the  Cotter's  Saturday  HighV' 

and 

''The  Merry  Making  in  the  Olden  Time/' 

Two  copies  Five  Dollars— Three  copies  Six  Dollars.  Teachers,  Postmasters,  Editors,  and 
Clergymen,  supplied  at  Two  Dollars. 

C14JB8— Great  Inovcimsmts.— *'The  Kbickibbockrr,"  and  "  N.  Y.  iNDBPKKDBirr,'*  or  "  K. 
Y.  WasKLT  TaiBDKi,"  ''Timbs,"  •*  Wobld,"  "Nbws."  "KViKXMa  Post,"  or  "Hobticcl- 
lUBisT,''  will  be  furnished  to  Subscribers  for  Three  Dollars. 

gr  Speeimm  ctjpiti  forwarded  gnOiM, 

J.  B.  GILMOBE, 


Pablisher  for  the  Proprletois, 

IfO.  •  BMBKHAN  8X.9  NBW  YO 
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With  BAITErS  Patent  Steam  Attachment  for  Wanning  Greenhonaei,  ke.  j  \ 


COMBININO  IN  ONE  INSTRUMENT 


The  ufl«8  and  superior  adTantaget  of 
tbe  two  elements.  It  is  considered  the 
most  Economical,  Powerful,  and  Im- 
portant Furnace  ever  offered  to  the 
public,  imparting  an  Atmosphere 
highly  genial  and  salubrious,  and  its 
principles  may  be  applied  on  the 
largest  or  smallest  scale.  The  Scien- 
tific, Practical,  and  all  interested  in 
obtaining  the  most  desirable  Furnace 
now  known,  are  invited  to  call  and 
examine  it  at  the 

DEPOT  OF  THE 

Macgregor  Fnmacef 

117  Beekman  9Ueet, 

NXW  TOBK. 


W.  H.  COBT. 
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OUR  F&ri  OF  TOlfS  ACRES."'* 


JUST   PUBLISHKD. 


A  NEW  BOOK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP 


"ODB  FARM  OP  FOUR  ACEES," 


it 


» 


FBOM  HAT-TIME  TO   HOPPING. 

(FfiOM  THK  LAST  ENGLISH  EDITION.) 

One  elegant  1 2ino  voL,  cloth  bound.   Price  $1 .00. 

*    •    *    Copies  will  be  sent  bj  mall,  fostagb  paid,  od  receipt  of  price,  by 

BUDD  A  CABLETON,  Publishers, 

130  GRAND  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


O.  BS.  VAXli,  Ctenoral  Agent 

FOR 

SHALER'S 

PATENT 

FLOOR  SKATES, 

DKPOT, 

449  BgOAPTf  AT,  NEW  YOKK. 

These  Slcatas  nm  on  •  iiaked  floor,  or  on  any  carptt  or  oil  clotb,  witbout  injuring  tbem  ia 
the  least,  and  perfectly  imitate  ice  tkaUng  !  With  them  any  penioQ  cao  acquire  the  art  of 
skating  in  a  ftw  days,  vhile  experienced  ice  skaters  will  find  great  K'oefit  from  exercise  and 
practice  npon  i\ms%  Floor  Skated  prerious  to,  or  evetn  during  the  season  of,  ice  sjcatiog. 

FOR  YOUKOs  LADIES,  they  are  ioyaluabltf,  affording  them  the  most  exciting  and  health- 
ful ebcercise,  tX  tite  same  time  such  knowledge  and  practice  aa  will  enable  them  aoon  to  com- 
pete with  the  ttiott  expert  of  those  who  skate  uiwn  the  ice.  ^ . 

FOR  CHILDREN,  they  are  admirably  adapted,  pntthig'  ikem  Is  posaM^^Mp^  of  tb^- ooai 
delightful  and  attraetire  Bom  omuMmiM  over  invented,  an^  affbrding  them  all  the  beneficial 
exercise  and  recreation  of  Skating,  wUhotU  any  exposure  (o  aeddent '!  In  Wt',  tb^re  is  no  present 
more  pleasing  or  naefal  to  children  and  young  persons  than  a  pair  oi.-thvfe  ^kiates. 


P^  p^ErAST^OVE,  AT  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 


It 


"ORE^ELtNG"    (jRAP&YtNES/ 


The  subpcribeiB  have  for  Bald- "  Ore veling  "  Grape-VineB  (for  plate  dtfruU,  see  "  Horticul- 
t)]rii*t "  of  Noyember,  I860),  wht^h  they  offer  to  all  who  want  good  early  fruU,  Indifferently 
grown  samples  were  tested  at  the  American  Pomological  Socle tv-  in  Philadelphia,  last  fftU, 
and  caused  many  to  prefer  the  Crevetinff  to  tim  Logan,  Isabelta.  io.  Wherever  grown  with 
the  Isabella,  it  lilQi^heen  mnch  prefen^  for  superior  sweetness,  earlier  and  evener  tipening, 
and  hanj^ing  well  on  the  cloater.    It  ripi^s  last  of  Augn^t  and  first  of  September. 

PRICES.— Good  two  yeaol  old  vines,  fl.OO  each.  Good  yearling  vines,  50  cents  each. 
By  the  dozen  or  hundred  .at  ijl|dueed  prices.    Address, 

B.  H.  GOODWIN  A  BRO., 

»ee-<t.  KIKG8T0N,  UV.  CO.,  PA. 


SEEDS  OF  RARE  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Wrra  the  view  of  enaMing  parties  in  distant  localities  and  elsewhere  to  add  to  their  collec- 
tions of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  plants  by  express  afford,  the  sub- 
scriber has  selected  f^m  his  general  catalogue  of  trkb  sbbds  the  following,  which,  being 
comparatively  light,  can  be  sent  by  mail  at  the  regular  letter  rate  of  six  cbnts  per  ouncb. 

Ihrergreen.— Arbutus  tJnedo,  Strawberry  tree^  50. cM.  per  oz. ;  A.  Andrachne,  75  cts.  per 
oz. ;  Mahonia  aquifolui,  50  cts.  per  oz. ;  Oadar  of  Lebanon,  75  cts.  per  oz. ;  Cunningbamia 
sinensis,  50  cts.  per  100  see^s  ;  Janiperus  Bermudiana,  J.  hycedrus,  J.  prostrata,  50  cts.  per 
oz. ;  J.  suecica;  Cuprewus  goveniaila,  50  cts.  per  100  seeds;  C.  Lindleyana  (very  rare),  25 
cts.  per  packet  of  12  seeds;  Picea  Peleponesia,  $1.00  per  oz. ;  Phyllyrea  angustlfoliay  25  ots. 
per  oz. ;  Thuja  Macrocarpa,  25  ctfr'  a  packet 

DecidtioiUL — Aristolochla  Sipho,  50  cts.  per  oz.  ;  Jasminum  fruticans,  25  cts.  a  packet ; 
AceT'opuUfblfum^  A;  tatiaricum,  Aldodttea^a^  Caragana  arborasoeas^  fi^  etsJ  per  iit.\'  C. 
frutescens,  Colutea  arboreseens,  50:  cts;  pei^  oz. ;  Gonras  paoftculata,  Covnelian  Cherry,  G. 
alternifolia,  Q.  sangiiinea.  Cratsegus  flava.  Oak-leaved  Laburnum,  50  tUifpetoiS.  ;-GlQdittschla 
inermis.  Bibes  acrretim,  SO-dta/  per^yn. ;  Bhatnnus  oanfinien^,  50  ot».  per  ^ki  'Scarlet  Berry 
Kldef,  50  dts.  per  oft.  ?  VIrgllfa  lutea,  25  cts.  a  packet.    fTHofla  hot  hucbd,  2dcT8.  i^iaEt  oa. 

The  cbmWower  kinds  oif  eeed,  as  Austrian',  N'orway,  and  oibrei^  Bprhce  and  Ptoij^  Honey 
Suckles^  Clematis,  arid  otliei'  vinek  •  Sugar  Maple,  Ash,  Hornbeam,  Fringe  IVefe,  Mtst  Tree, 
Hawthorn,  Laburnuiji,  Petsimmoii,  Bnmhig  Bush,  Honey  Locust,.  Sijver  JBell,  AltJ^aa^  l4n:ch, 
O^age  Orange,  Magnolia  acuminata  and  tripetela.  Buckthorn,  Yellow  Locust.  European 
Elder  Berry,  American  Lhnjen,  Cherry,  Apple,  Peach,  and  other  firdit^  shrub,  ana  tree  seeds, 
FOB  WHICH  sea  CATiLOOva,  in  large  or  small  quantities,  at  the  lowest  market  rates. 

'      ;'.;'..;'.GERMAN.TOWNy>A. 


•  I 


IPROM   $0  TO  $100*,,. 

TABLE  TOPS,  8HELVE8»  i^O. 

BILUASD   BEDS,  '  BUCK  -  BOAfil^  .TILB;  .^LATE. 
Sinks,  Waah  Tabs,  JBfttb  Tain,  Bbofti^  a«ts,  aid 
''kHatenWhii.  .':  ■,■..,,-  • 

CM  or  tend  for  OHrd  of  Da^giM  Wlih  trtoai.     , 

tr;  L.  UlTtailCbCJIC;  d^  Caaal  Shceet, 


:tl8 


Mw  and  Choice  Yerbenas  for  the  Fall  of  1860. 


The  Subscriber  oflbn  for  ult  this  fall  tbe  following  new  Yerbenai^  grown  hy  him  the  past 
■eaeon,  which  be  can  confidently  reoommend  as  being  superior  in  every  respect  to  two-ilurds 
of  the  imported  varieties. 

BIlOw'8  8UPBRB,  bright  scarlet  crimson,  fine  lemon  egpe,  trass  good  sloe  and  of  fine 
form,  habit  close  and  compaet,  a  fine  strong  grower,  and  a  perfect  mass  of  bloom,  soperior 
for  eithervMe  or  beddiog  purpoees,  and  shonld  be  in  every  collection, 26  eta. 

ADONIS,  bright  pink,  rosy  pnrple  centre,  good  eye,  trnss  medium  siae  Mid  of  perfect 
form,  habit  robust  and  free,  fine  for  vase  or  bedding, 25  cts. 

OARZBAIjDZ,  rich  dark  purple,  very  distinct  light  eye  that  does  not  bum  out,  troaa  very 
large  Midperfeot  form,  habit  vigorous  and  free, 2>  eta. 

KSSEPBAKB,  pure  white,  bright  rosy  purple  eye,  trnss  and  pips  large  and  of  excellent 
form,  very  fine  for  the  vase, ^cta. 

WARRIOR,  deep  carmine  red,  color  bright  and  distinct,  truss  good  siae  and  fine  form, 
habit  robust  and  free,. , 25  cts. 

COQUBTTE,  clear  deep  rose,  bright  lemon  eye,  truss  medium  siae  and  of  good  form,  refy 
•howjr 25  eta. 

TOMBCT,  lUao  pnrple,  pips  and  truss  very  large  and  of  excellent  form,  a  fine  free 
bloomer, ^ 25  cfs. 

The  above  CoUeotion  of  Seven  varieties, $160 

The  same  forwarded  bjr  Mail,  post  paid, %2  00 

I1ie  Subscriber  also  offers  for  sale  tbe  following  varieties  of  recent  introduction  (either  of 
which  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  collection)  at  $1  per  doaen,  or  25  varieties  including  the 
set  of  new  ones,  $3. 

Same  by  Mail,  post  paid, $3  76 

^>W  WRBAJH.  pure  white,  very  free. 

■"S-  C.  W.  FZBXilX  bright  scarlet,  with  pale  rose  centre,  flowers  of  immense  sin,  very 
showy  and  extra  fine,  and  has  been  the  admiration  of  all  who  have  seen  it  the  past  season. 

BUnntPB,  fine  dark  erimson,  large  truss. 

inmiOPIAN,  dark  purplish  blue,  with  clear  white  eye,  triMS  large  and  weU  formed. 

RUBT  QUBBN,  bright  rubyred  Unted  with  carmine. 

MAD^MB  MASRAS,  lo^  pink,  flowers  very  large  and  of  excellent  form,  one  of  the 
very  best. 

J^KA»  imronTjink  with  bright  ro^  eve,  very  neat. 

OAFT.  S.  FOmHOBR,  bright  orange  scmM,  excellenl  Ksmed  truss,  and  one  of  the 
very  best. 
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MAONBTTZ  OOCZNBA,  foliage  and  hMt  pttdmAj  like  Imperstriee  Eliiabeth,  flowen 
ttiiped  t«ar1et  and  white,  very  neat  and  pietty. 

BMPBROR.  bright  crimaon,  riblet  centre,  large  and  fine. 

MR&  J.  M.  MoKAT,  bright  cherry  crimson,  light  eye,  Tery  large  flower  and  fine  form, 
flrat  clanp. 

BffRA.  ^CQZOEfXSl,  foey  white,  deep  rose,  pnrple  centre,  Teiy  neat 
^  EDNA  jrare  white,  a  stiong  grower  and  very  free. 

INSIQinSt  deep  crimson,  splashed  and  striped  with  carmine. 

I>RBD  800TT,  very  dark  purple,  as  darli  as  any  in  oultivatlon. 

COUNT  DB  MORSZiLA,  brilliant  scarlet  crimson,  lempn  eye. 

COLX7MBIA,  very  dark  maroon. 

BICOIiOR,  pink  with  large  white  centre,  very  free. 

HBWMAN  BTIRQBR,  matted  rose,  light  eye.  x 

ROSETTE.  brig*ht  rose,  large  trass  and  fine. 

Also,  a  good  stock  of  some  of  the  older  varieties,  indnding  Bedding  Pnrple,  decidedly  the 
best  purple  verbena  ever  imported  from  England,  and  a  variety  that  e?ery  one  should  have. 

PRIMA  DOHNA,  rosy  pink,  shading  to  rosy  purple,  pips  and  trass  of  gigantic  siae,  a 
strong  grower  and  free  bloomer. 

RBPnB  DB  AlCAZON,  pure  white,  with  dense  violet  eye. 

BACCHX78,  verv  dark  maroon,  light  eye,  very  free. 

EVBNINa  STAR,  bright  carmine,  with  distinct  lemon  eye. 

MRB^  •WOODRUFF,  brilliant  scarlet,  very  large  flowers. 

IflE  VBSTA,  one  of  the  very  best  pore  whites,  very  free. 

NBFTUNB,  dark  maroon. 

MRS.  PRBSTON,  pure  white. 

Beauty  of  Castile,  Btonian,  Gen.  Simpson,  Miss  Hensler,  BClss  Breese,  Idllian 
Mary,  Rubens,  Sir  J.  Outram,  and  others,  good  strong  plants,  ready  for  delivery  after  the 
15th  of  October. 

Plants  can  be  safely  forwarded  by  mail,  during  the  cool  weather  of  last  of  October  and  first 
to  middle  of  November.  Directions  for  treatment  of  tlie  plants,  on  receipt,  will  accompanv 
each  package  forwarded  by  mail.  All  orders  to  receive  attention  must  be  aooompanied  with 
the  cash,  or  satisfactory  draft  upon  Kew  York  or  Boston,  using  postage  stamps  for  fractions 
of^   dollar.  

▲ddrssB         DEXTER  SNO  W,  OMoopee,  Masa 

THE  BEST  PAPERS  FOB  THE  FARHEB. 

The  most  valuable  mediums  for  the  Advertiser. 


THE 

New  England  Farmer,  Weekly, 

Is  one  of  tlie  oldest  and  most  widely  known  agricultural  papers  in  the  country,  and  is  da- 
signed  to  supply  the  former  and  bis  family  with  reliable  information  in  regard  to  Agriculture 
and  Horticulture,  the  latest  aews  of  the  day,  market  roporti,  &a,  fto. 

PobliBhed  every  Satnrdaj,  at  TWO  DOLLARS  a  Year. 
THE 

New  England  Farmer,  Monthly, 

Enjoys  also  a  laige  circulation.  It  is  a  magasine  of  48  large  octaro  pages,  deroted  to  Agri- 
cultural and  Uorticultnral  sul^acts,  handsomely  illustrated,  and  well  printed  on  fine  paper. 

Pabliflhed  on  the  flrst  of  eyexy  month,  at  ONE  DOLLAR  a  Year 

TO  ADVBRTXBBRSeur  publications  offer  unusual  advantages,  as  thub  cnGULinoir 
IB  HOT  noBiDU)  by  that  of  any  similar  publications  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  'our 
terms  compare  fi^vorabljr  with  those  of  any  other  Journals. 

Send  for  specimen  copies,  and  circulars,  furnished  free  at  all  times. 

Address, 

NOXTRSE,  EATON  &  TOLMAN, 

IPublishers  New  [England  Fanner, 

^     '  Ite.  S4  nilEBCSANTS  BOW» 
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^^THE  HORTICULTURIST,? 


AND  JOURNAL  OF  RURAL  ART. 


EIDITEID    BIT    PETER.   B-    IMIE-A^ID. 


A  new  voluoie  of  this  standard  and  favorite  periodical,  b^ns  with  Jann- 
ary,  1861.  Its  influence  on  the  progress  of  Gardening-  and  Rnrral  Taste^  is 
tM)w  too  strikrni^Iy  apparotit  to  need'  a  word  of  comment,  and  it  is  the  deter- 
mination of  both  Editor  and  Publisherfi,  to  make  the  fofcthccjftnuDg  volume 
superior  to  any  which  have  preceded  it.  >  All. persons  alive  to. the  imprpre- 
meut  of  their 

GARDENS,  OBCHABl)S,  or  COUNTRY  SEATS, 

will  continue  to  find  the  Horticulturist  an  invaluable,  ^fuiqisiant.     It  will 
present  the  latest  discoveries  mnd  improvements,  experiments  and  acquisi- 
tions of  Horticultnre,  thtis rendering-it  a  spfecial  aid  and  tcfrnphjAon  tonutaery- 
men  and  commercial  gardeners,  ana  to  all  scientific  and  practical  cultivators    i 
of  the  soil. 

THE  NmEROUS  AND  BEAUTIFUL  ffiLUSTRATIONS, 

Plaiia  fiyt  OoCtag^s^  6reenli6atfe6,  kc^  ttie  Figoreiof  NeVFmitB  and  Plants  i 
— ^added  to  the  valuable  features  above  named,  combine  to  render  this  cmeef  | 
the  CHEAPEST  and  most  valuaWe  wori^s  .-^n  either  fide  t>f  tke  'Atlantic.  ^ 

In  addition  to  the  48  pages  of  regular  matter  in  the  JSbrtictUtfsrist^  will    ^ 
be  fbund  the  ad? ertisenienta  of  M  olir  leading  Nurd^f^men  and  CultiVaiors, 
bringing  their  novelties,  and  new  and  rare  Fruits,  etc.,  etc.,  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  our  readers.  ill''  ' 

T^RMS*  r         ..   -  ..      -r^  i 

One  copy,  obe  year,  ptjaVe  yi  adUOiX;,         A     •      '..      .(•  .     -   V-  '.  /  IXto  IkHXAM. 
.  Pour  copies,  one  year,  -       -       -       -       -       .7*..-        "-     Six  Bollass.     ' 

8iz  copies  for  Nnrs  Dollars  and  a  Seventh  copy  to  the  one  getting  up  this  club, 

Tlie  Bdttloii  with  Colored  Platis. 
One  copy,  oneysor,  fia^^k Ja  ad^AAee^/    '  i  *  . ,    ^       -      . »    ■  f^  f  .-i-'y"  Fivb  Doixa^s.     I 
Four  copies,  one  year,   -       -       -       -       -       -^       -       -       -       -        Fnrnax  Dollaes.    I 

Single  numbere,  plain  edition,  18  cents,    ^rigle  numbers,  colored  edition,  42  c^ita.  , 

Specimen  nifiabea  miaisd  o^i^^eodnt  of  flair  pdc^  -  -    "      / r  Si"    Trr *  ^T'l 

Volume  camifiSDce  ^b^the  J«ouai7>nti«kbdlr  ar^Mle<tf^f«c<Mlte|ly,  A»'#e^8^d  from     < 

that  number  unless  otherwise  ordered,  but  sabscriptions  may  commence  with  any  number  at 

the  option  of  the  mhscilber. 
0^  Vbw  Ribwribers  wn?  be  fomfshed  with  the  volumes  fbi^t8d5,"6^,  W,  *5d,  *59  and  *«0 

bound  inneaicloChi  fbr$tl^.  ,     ;  .  ,  •,     ,- .  ".^%   .  '^i    '••  r.  j  i  -.     '  'n  ■ 


SPECIAL  IKpTTCEMEl'rtC, 


:t: 


Any  Subscriber  to  the  HoRTicucrtmfsr  Who  «Ha11  renew  hfs  sub^iiptionYttr  1961,  and  send 
us  three  new  subscribers,  remittiug  o«  $6,  shall  'b6  entitled '  to  select  nroiii '  the'  annexed  Ckta- 
logue,  Foca  Dollabs'  worth  of  books,  which  will  be  sent  free  of  postage. 

L         CM.  SAXTON  *  BAi^fe^ 

AfrUfUkMral^Bo^K  ^^iiifk^^  aWf.  ff^^fHon  rf  the  fiaffieaitertK, 
,r  *i»  .'ir  '    •  *  '      T  r  ••  S^  JW  ^Park  Bow,  Hew  ToA- 
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f  AMiERICAN  GUANO. 

[      TO   FARMERS   AND   DEALERS   IN    GUANO. 

'pi     m  •  m ■  '■  ■ » 

This  Uu^ofroixf  Jarvia  Island,  ia  the  Pacific  Ocean,  containing  80  per  cent  of  Phosphate?, 
and  Sulphittes  of  Lime,  and  the  most' valuable  fertilizer  known,  is  offered  for  sale  in  large  or 
small  qoan titles  at  two-thirds  the  price  of  Peruvian.  For  full  information  and  particulars, 
address 

G.  S.  IVrATlSKATX, 

President  of  the  American  Ouano  Company^ 

March  12  timet.  6«  WilUsai  Street,  FTew  Yerk. 


GENUINE  CHERRY  CURRANTS. 

A  large  variety  of  tbe  best  HABDT  GRAPES,  and  a)I  the  be«t  Tarletlea  of  ESOnC 
GRA^PKS,  for  fruiting  in  Pota,  and  for  Graperiea. 

B.  Linsley, 

ftaptittewt  WEST  MERTDEN,  CONN, 

GUANO. 


Wk  would  call  the  attention  of  Qaaao  Dealers,  Planters,  and  Farmers,  to  the  article  which 
we  have  on  hand,  and  for  sale  at 

40  PEE  OBFT.  IJSS  THAN  FERinriAH  GTTAH 

which  we' claim  to  be  superior  to  any  Ouano  or  fertilizer  ever  imported  or  manufaotared  in 
this  country. 

This  Guano  is  tmported  by  WM.  H.  WEBB,  of  Wow  York, 

FBok 
B^XBRB  ANP  JARVZS*  IBIlAZTDS,  IN   TBE  SOTTTH  PACIFIC  OCSAH. 
Sold  genuine  and  pure  as  imported  by  the  Oftrgo,  or  at  retail,  by 

JOHN  B,  SARDY,  General  Agent, 

If e.  AS  mmaHh  (toeet,  cm.  ef  WaU  M^  Ifew  Terk. 

It  has  been  flatitfMtorily  taetted  by  oany  of  onr  prominent  Fbnnsrs,  and  a&alized  b^  tbe 
most  eminent  and  populkir  Agricnltarat,  Chemists,  and  found  to  contiOn  (••  wiQ  b^  seen  b|^ 
our  circular)  a  large  pet  centagd  of  .  ,    . 

BOim  PSOSPlBtATB  OF  IIHB  ATO  nBOSFHOBIO  AQIB, 

and  other  animal  organic  mfitter,  yielding  ammonia  inffident  to  prodnoe  immediate  alyindiirit 
crops,  besides.  lUbBtRntiaUy  enriching  the  soil.   It  can  be  freely  ustd  without  danger  of  biuro- 
ing  the  seed  o^  ^AajtX  by  oomHig  in  ooatept  w(th  it.  as  is  the  case  with  Knno  othet  feJtUizers  j     * 
reUlnlng  a  grWt  (fegree  of  moisture,  It  pa^  the  plants  to  gioir  in  a  healiby  condition,  . 
and,  as  experience  hsa.prayod,  .,  .    i 

mcE  or  iNBfcors.  "^ 

For  flrdert  in  tfyiiqftnli^,  (wblcli  wfll  bCpoomptly  attend  to,)  or  pamphlets  containing 
U  p«XticuUn9,o;  ^k^fOyses  a^  tj»^<rf  Farmets,  apply  as  above.  .  a   i 

,  -  -  { 


HITOHINGhS'    F-A.TEITT    BOILERS,     i 

AJID  IICPBOVBD  |l 

HOT  WATER   APPARATUS  J 

FOB  WARMING  AND  VENTILATINa  *|^ 

Public  Buildings,  Dwellings,  Stores^ 
SCHOOLS, 

QBEaifBOirSIlS, 

CONSERVATORIES, 

(aiAPERIEH, 

FORCINGkPITS, 

KTC.,  ETC. 


Vi( 


The  oatemustrata  the  genttral  appearance  of  tlieBollerf.  They  are  Stanple,  Coo- 
paot,  and  DnxaUe,  and  ore  tmecmalled  for  SIBoient  Heatiiig  Power,  ScoDomym 
Fael,  Steady  Action,  and  Easy  Management 

They  can  be  safely  left  without  attention  10  or  12  hours,  during  the  coldest  wsstlter.snl 
do  not  require  scraping  and  dei&ing  to  make  them  eflbctive,  theia  being  no  down  drafts  or 
narrow  passages  to  choke  up. 

Fig  I.  represents  the  Improved  Conical  Boiler,  so  favorably  known.  It  has  stood  ibe 
test  of  time  and  competition,  and  proved  to  be  the  moat  reliable  ik>lJer  in  use.  . 

Fig.  2.  represents  the  Comblnatian  Conical  and  Dtte  Boiler.  It  combines  all  tbeM* 
yantages  of  the  conical  fire  chamber  aad  inside  oooei  with  oeariy  double  the  amount  tit^^' 
ing  suHisce.  The  flame  and  heated  gases  escaping  from  the  fire  chamber,  pass  tbronirii  ^^  i 
water  jadEeted  flue,  whioh  i^  carried  round  the.  bailer,  and  theheat  that  would  oiherwiM  ^ 
up  the  cMniney  is  absorbed  and  transmitted  to  the  water,  making  this  the  most  eoonooicai 
BoUeravaroflfewd^tothepuWio.        RKFKKliNCKar 


PAMom  M  Co ,  llnBbtofL  9.  Y . 

SLLWAHMHt  A  BAsat,  HodiMter,  N.  T. 

a  W.  OaAJrr,  lonm  Nanery,  Pe«kskill,  N.  T. 

T.  C.  Maxwill  &  BfoSn  Qtnvr%,li.  7. 

John  Ellis,  F;ax  nrmoiw^JUA'B  Comtt,  K.  Ti 

Lawn  Sllswokth  A  Co..  Naptanrillf,  JIL 

J.  T.  BAaaairti,  OMttttoa  KaiMH«a.  Steten  IsUtid. 

A.  O.  Hx>WAakrJaM,XTlie%  N.  T. 

B.  H.  MAoa,  JSq,  Newbuwh, ».  Y. 
I>.  Banroxaaaorr,  Esq.,  FUnlLlll,  B.  T. 
A.  P.  Cmmras,  Bm.,  MatnarooMft,  K.  T. 
Jamss  FLaiaao,  Florist,  Toronto,  C.  W. 


J.  BBOwif,  Em.,  HMnllton,  0.  W.  „ 

Tno^  B.  Maairn;  Bi^^  at  CAtlNC%iX  O*  ^• 


N.T. 


Isaac  Bvouahav,  Florist,  Ko.  9  W.  17th  st,  N.  T. 

A.  BaioaaaAic,  gloffst^  STg^Bspidwv*  M.  Y.  .  __^. 

"^  *  "*  £.  Gw  SpAVUkuia,  Esq.  Buflklo, 

E.  Coainito,  Esq^^  Aniny,  N.  Y. 

E.  P.  PRaimoOfcsq.,  Albany,  H.  Y. 

J.  O.  Bamian,  Esq.,  Fort  Wsshioftoa* 
J.  T.  Botmsa,  Sd.,  Astoris,  B.  T. 
G.  Oiamnrz*  Bsq^¥tatta  Island,  K,  Y. 
J.  Bnaon  b«^ow  fimavvlek,  N.  /«. 
T.  C.  I>UBA«T.  Esq,,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
0.  BnKNVrt,  Esq.,  VFramtotliam,  Mm^ 
J.  B.  HoBaY,1Eq;  Irow  To*. 
Band  fer  a  DweriptlTO  Clroalar  with  sa:^ta4a4  llal  qf  nf^rfooa  tf  f^tft  haying  ths  Hestsrs  la  ai«- 

mrCHINOS  a  CO.,  17»  Oentro  Street.  H.T.> 

Apr.  tit  (••■»'l»«^«W»Hfc»'«*"i'*'' 

A.B.Biiaoa«,  Out.  r.  HmoBM,  Tai».B.>^ 
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\    G-ASLiaHT  m  EVERY   DWELLDSTO-! 


Coontxy,  City,  Town,  or  Village. 
AN  ENTiBELT  NEW  INVENTION. 


COON'S  PATENT 
PORTABLE    GAS    GENERATOR. 

OlBce  and  I.ab«rator]r  (with  an  Apparatns  in  Op«ration) 

No.  30  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

It  is  couddered  one  of  the  moft  tnqxjrtant  inventions  of  the  present  century,  the  reanlt  of  three 
conseaUive  years  of  mental  and  pbjfiioal  labor  and  expense,  and  fmir  diaUttU  LtiUre  Patad;  all 
to  produce  a 

UNIVERSAL  GAS  APPABATUS, 

to  make  gas  everywhere,  and  from  every  combustible  material— gas  for  light— gaa  for  heat 
— gaa  for  fuel,  made  from  matter  found  everywhere,  from  the  Torrid  to  the  Frigid  cone. 

Ifo  *^  chemicaU,'^  no  eecret  eompoundt  nor  expensive  articles  of  commerce;  bat  from  materials  foimd  in  ev- 
ery liuiiUy  In  tbe  open  eoantry,  Ikrm,  plantaUon,  dty,  village,  or  town. 

An  apparatns  which  can  be  nsed  evenr  where,  in  doors  or  oot  of  doon,  in  a  eeDar,  garret,  or  on  a  roof,  and 
operated  In  every  degree  of  temperatare  from  20  degrees  below  to  100  de^ees  above  xero,  Fabr. 

An  apparatus  that  can  be  operated  by  any  person  of  common  sense,  and  adapted  for  the  nse  of  Jfktrm 
JfouMMt  Mansloiia)  Gharehea,  stores,  Faotorle.%  Btate  Capitols  and  Prisons,  Coort  Hoosea,  OoUegee,  Academies, 
Kaflroad  Dip^ts.  dfcc ;  in  ikct  In  every  and  aU  bnlldinss  where  lUoJiiinatiM  Is  required,  in  ooaatry  or  oity. 
A1M»  all  ela«es  in  Bt«amer^  ships,  sloops,  barges,  canal  Doats,  4c,  Ac.  AU,  both  nch  and  poor.  In  the  open 
country,  village,  or  city,  on  hmd  or  water,  can  now  ei^oy  the  inestimable  loxory  of  Ulnmlnatinc  gas. 

The  whole  object  and  aim  was  to  overcome  the  many  objectioiis  existing  to  the  Introdnetlon  of  gas  genarating 
appatatnalBto  private  h^osea  and  paMie  boildioga,  and  by  which  it  has  been  most  satisfketorilly  attained,  and 
tile  ibUotrlAg  rMiifts  bate  been  produced : 

lat.  A  tfieap  and  stm]de  apparatus  for  genenthig  ^ 

2d.  It  ia  universal  in  ita  application,  adapted  to  all  dosses  of  buildings  wlkere  light  is  required. 

8rd.  It  is  univenal  in  Its  operation,  by  which  gas  is  generated  from  all  daases  of  eombnstible  ttaterlals 
AntmaL-nf^lileoT,  mineral.  Whether  In  aolldfl,  flttfah,  or  semi*ilnids,  whtoh  an  found  in  every  civlllaed  portion 

4]th.  It  is  safe  against  lire  by  explosion  or  otherwise,  afliecttng  InsOTianoa  no  more  than  a  eomnoon  Cbot  Stove, 

&th.  It«an  be  managed  and  operated  by  any  person  of  ordinary  intellect 

<Hb.  ft  Is  durable,  and  no  complex  maehlneiy  to  get  ont^ order. 

7tb.  It  emits  no  unhealthy  or  oflanstve  odor,  whateverm^rbothematerW  employed,  or  however  oifensivelta 
odor  before  going  into  the  retort 

8th.  The  appavatua4a  more  than  one  half  ebeapef  than-any  other  gas  apparatus  aeeording  to  the  same  eapadtyi 
now  known. 

9th.  A  pure  brilliant  illuminating'  gas  b  generated  by  this  apparatus,  one  half  to  two  thlxds  cheaper  than  any 
other  gaa  whatever,  producing  a  more  beautifki  iUominaftlon  than  any  other  known  proesss  in  tiie  world.    - 

1001.  It  can  bo.<a)crated  and  the  gas  used  at  the  same  time,  whatever  may  be  the  jbgrsa  of  tampatatara 

lllh.  It  is  In  its  arrangement  so  constructed  that  it  admits  being  made  of  every  aiae  and  capadty,  gaaasating 
from  85  to  indeflnfta  thousands  of  cubic  feM  per  hour. 

iMi.  U  la  afbpded-  at>varioaa  prlees^  iwm  aiOO  or  opwarda,  aooofflteg  to  else  nod  eapadty.    It  Is,  therefore, 

land  only tme 


considered  by  all  the  sdentlflc  men,  as  well  alV  others  who  witness  its  opecation,  to  be  the , 

opiTatidg  gis  gAietadflglippaiiitas  now  known,  and  more  vohintaiy  enedddums  havo  been  bestowed  upon  this 
invottiQQ  tbwi  apoo  apy  othec  of  th«  kind  la  eniataaoe  (astf  p^mphwl  aad  wood  oat). 

The  State  of  New  York  and  other  Territory  have  beea.purQhaaedA>y  the  Home  Gaa  I4gb|  Company  of  New 
York  and  tUo  remainder  of  the  six  New  England  Statea  are  atao  disposed  of  Tlie  remaikilag  Siktos  are  not  yet 
sold.  No  territorial  righU  will  be  sold  less  than  one  State.  A  frill  set  of  pattema  are  Aimlshe4.to  those  purchaaing 
state  rights, ibd  •  ptsaplilet  ^nUitiiing  dIrootMns  to  pat  pp and oponta  tha apyaiatutf  laatM  preaented  gratU 

All  orders  received  at  thfs  office  for  Apparatua  of  any  size  and  capadty,  for  dellveiy  in  any  part  of  t^a  United 
States  or  foreign  countries^  wIL  be  pcomptly  aaaworad. 

Forfrirtherlnformallo»,addr«iiM.  P.  COQNa  %t  BOKSb  ITo,  80 .  ^m^LDWAY,  NEW 
YORK,  ^* 


:<•  / 


MESR3ES.  i^UTIEB,  EOSI^ItD  'k  CO.,  I  i 

M.  P.  COONS,  Patentee.  ji 
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IMPORTANT  mPOEMATlON, 

TO  THOSrWRO  WOULD  NAVE  OOOD  HEALTH. 


Votfalng  ii  mora  fanporttiit  fat  the  ettobliihtaeiit  sad  eontintianoe  of  heiltli,  Ou  fh»  iiBr 
tad  ooDitant  use  of  good  and  healthy  food,  of  which  Bread  and  other  eereal  prepantkmi,  an 
the  principal  part  Thoee  OaMhot  bt  igado  poto  and  wholeeotie,  nnlesa  all  their  compoBeBt 
parta  are  itriotlj  nioh.  R  ia  a  tkci,  eetabUahed  beyond  all  controTerej,  that  nearly  mi; 
speciet  of  ealeratos  foond  in  madctt  **i»  moM  to  jtf/*  flfm  ohe*p,  impare  nateihle, higUy 
itjariooi  to  Ihe  health  and  ootnfort  of  the  contmnerl  The  nedeMliy  of  the  ease  ibdwed  Mr. 
Jamea  Pjle,  of  Ho.  345  WMlUni^m  »t^  Hew  York,  with  great  care  and  loperior  iklD.to 
bring  into  tho  market  a  ttrietg  pure  aUwhoU$ome  aitiele;  wMeh  he  did  fa  the  pndoctiM 
of  hia  CBU&BRATED  DIBSTETIC  SAI.ERATUS,  which  stfll  remains  unriraDed  by  wsj 
imltaliona  or  rabititntea,  with  which  iatereated  and  dealgning  men  have  aonght  to  tab 
adrantage  of  ita  Joatlj  acqoired  popnlaritj. 

The  Dietetlo  alone,  wai,  (at  iret.)  pot  np  In  ml  and  pink  papers.  Othere  soon  adopted  tia 
some  colored paperg  !  intending,  with  their  cheap  imiutiona,  to  deceive  aU  those  who  btdfouad 
the  red  paper  paokagea  to  be,  (what  the  Dietetie  stiH  is.)  the  best  article  of  saleratoi  poHbk 
to  be  made  I  The  red  papers,  are,  therefore,  no  lonnrer  a  designation,  and  pnrchaien  (»n  only 
protect  themselves  ft-om  groas  imposition,  by  being  careful  and  snre  to  find  the  Dtma  ef 
••JAMISS  PYLA,**  on  the  box  or  package.  If  any  person  donbts  the  greai  guperioriiyof 
theJ>ieidio  oner  <ai>oiker  kinds  cf  salerahL%  let  them  analyze  and  compare  them,  snd  their 
donbts  will  vaniah.  It  Is  extensively  sold  by  grocera  all  over  the  conntry.  Ita  immeaie  salei 
have  already  made  tfr.  Pyle  one  of  tbo  largeat  dealers  in  the  United  Statea.  Cert^icstef  ^ 
tho'«««nds  of  grooersand  consumers  attest  its  popnlaHty. 

Prince  &  Co.'s 

IMPROYED  MELODEOffi, 

WITH  DIVIDED  SWELL. 

The  Best-Toned  Reed  Znstriimeiit  ia  the  World. 
tlUT   or   F&ZOBB.  ,^ 

FMr  ectove  B«Mc«D ^ —•—•"I! 

FMr^H^-Half  Octave  llclodcon ^ ^|: 

fife  0«taT«  ffcMeta ....^ ^ ....i^-  ^^|; 

n§% Octay  Balaigf ,  rhm  Cte, ^^ 

f1v«Octaf«Bcl«ie«ii,OoaMetc«d,riMrtaMeCM ^|: 

Plfa  Octal*  ■dp4eMt|  fUm  Caw^  IMMc  lecd ^ 

f1v«  OdaTa  BeMcMi,  ItaaMa  Bank,  FMr  itai^  ...J ^*: 

TlieOrffaal^MaajB9rtvaietem«c489TwoBtflu,Kc7iaii4Pc4al]rh^ ^'^ 

FixBt  Piemium  awarded  wharaver  EzhiUtod 

fflnBtratbd  Price  drcolan  lent  by  mail.    Ordan  pxomiitly  flUad^ 

t»o.  A.  Tnxtnit  *  «o.,  aaflao,  ar.  t.  ; 

ana  Jk.  Pmnros-A  «0.|  1M  bike-st.,  OUeago,  zu*{ 
-    '        -^  '  1»KW  YORK  OTTT- 


,^^^A    r  -  •  'Or 


&.  Oompanloii  for  every  Ubrary— The  only  Journal  devoted  to  the 

]^tory  ol.Ainjaxzqa. 


THB 


HISTOEICiL  MAGAZINE, 

AJID 

NOTES   AND    QUERIES 

OGKCULKIVG  TI:B 

ANTIQUITIES,  HISTORY,  AND  BIOGRAPHY  OF  AMERICA. 


Tbib  Magaiine  was  comtnenoed  in  JanQary,  1857,  for  the  purpose  of  famUhioi^  a  medlam  of  Inter- 
communicAtion  between  Historical  Societies,  AatborB,  and  Students  of  History,  and  supplying  an  inter- 
esting and  valuable  ioumal— a  mlGcellany  of  American  History.  With  the  first  of  Januaiy,  1860,  It 
enters  upon  its  /o«r<A  annual  yolume,  with  the  support  and  aid  of  a  large  body  of  Intelligent  readen, 
and  the  asiistanoe  of  the  foremost  historical  writers  in  the  country. 

'J1ie  work  is  under  the  editorial  care  of  a  gentleman  well  known  for  his  hearty  derotlon  to  the  objeots 
of  this  publication,  and  a  distinguished  member  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  Among  the  cop- 
tributors  to  the  past  numbers  pire— Hon.  Edward  Everett,  Hon.  Geo.  Bancroft,  Jared  Sparks,  LLD.,  Hoii. 
Peter  Force,  Hon., Barnes  Savage.  W.  ^  fj;ieux>ti,  1faq,,Bm,  Uob^rtC.  W|ntbrop^  yfq^  Oilmore  Simms, 
ESsq.,  Henry  B.  Schoolcraft,  Esq.,  Benson  J.  Lossing,  Esq.,  Hon.  Henry  C.  Murphy,  Samuel  0.  Drake, 
Emi.,  John  G.  Shea,  Esq.,  Sebastian  F.  Streeter,  Esq.,  Alfred  B.  Street,  Esq.,  E.  B.  0*Callaghan,  LL.D., 
Prof.  W.  W.  Turner,  Buckingham  Smitfe,  E^.,  Evert  A.  Duycklnsk,  Esq.,  Brants  Mayer,  Eaq^^  Hon.  John 
B.  Bartlett,  Samuel  F.  Haven,  Esq.,  Dr.  E.  W.  Gibbs,  John  W.  Francis,  M.  D. 

The  eo-opekation  of  all  gentlemen  eiigagei  in  literary  and  Usloi^fcaj  iwts^„  In  .^ev^  ptrt  of  our 
country,  la  iamestlv  requested.  AnyperSoiti  harin|^  viduabla  papferS  la  CheiK^oSMsdoQ,  aw.lntiled  to 
furnish  them  for  publiqation ;  such  will  be  carefully  used,  and  returned  to  their  ownen. 

The  contenta  of  the  Historical  Hag^ne  may  he  generally  classed  under  the  following  heads : 


L  QiMnal  Pinata,  liiv^Tlng  p«liili  of  NMsrrh'la  btatorleal 
Uudlci^  preieiittitjir  n«»  Ada,  or  tbo  dteOMlon  of  N*tt<iiMit  tnd 
Xioetl  topie»  of  liitort.^--or  the  fitels  «oaiitr3r~4B  EM»ys  by 
vrliora  versed  in  AnieilBUi  UJiMr. 

II.  Tbe  OolleeUoA  of  Original  Letten,  Corre^pondeDee^ 
Dikiiea,  Jm.,  Mtberto  QDonblisb^d,  of  Amerlenns  of  fimfnenca. 

IIL  Biocrapblcttl  tfid  Obltuaiy  NoUees  of  Porsotts  diftttn- 
Itnfithfld  in  ^  wrrtoi  of  tbe  ooastiy,  wbether  In  offioe^  poil&> 
Mel  lifB,  llteratnr^or  Mlsoee. 

lY.^  ▲liaiBt*  BepfiiU  of  tbe  Prssstdlnn  of  the 


Amerieu  IIIitorleAl,  Anttqatrisn,  QeognflUeel,  HmntansHe, 
*nd  otber  Madred  Boeiettw. 

y.  Notes  ami  Queries  of  eorloos  end  importast  toplea,  nSv 
•nd  old,  with  BeplieL  by  s  Isrge  body  of  oontrlbatort. 

VL  BcprinU  of  Rare  and  latereatlBf  tnaeCa,  Old  PoeoiM 
oBt  of  print,  4e,  dta 

VIL  Mlieellany  and  Aneedolaa 

TIIL  Brief  Notaa  oa  new  RMorkal  Bedka. 

IX.  Hiatorteal  sad  Literary  iBteUlgenoa  New  Anncoao^^ 
aaeata.**. 


^W»»«WVN^W^«»^A^/M»»WM^»i^<VMMMWMMM^WMM 


The  fibtorical  IJEagasine  is  printed  on  extra  quality  of  paper,  imaU  quarto  fbrm,  and  pnUlabed  la 
moutUy  Bumbara,  at  Two  Douam  a  Tbae. 

Oyedmen  Irombon  Miit«  upon  rooelpt  of  illtatn  onila  la  poatate 

O^  ifVOi^ltaJK  fwmAd  hmmd,  sr  «i  JVumim 


.\d(lre«  all  communications  to 


CHABLE8  &  EICHABDSOH  ft  CO.,  Publiihen, 

14  BIBI^  fiOUaS,  NEW  TOBK« 


/ 
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CER.| 


THE  PRAIRIE  FARMER. 

A  WEEKLY  JODMAl  OF 

^jrttultttn,  f  orfitttltitr;,  anir  l^inktl)  |attrtsts.  ' 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1841. 


Thb  PuvLi8incB3  will  Hpare  no  pains  or  expense  in  making  a  paper  everj  wnj  reliable 
and  imihfal,  and  that  shall  be  a  true  index  or  WmUm  Agriadtmral  lnUrUtM—%ik  aanftant  on 
the  Farm,  in  the  Orchard,  and  a  welcome  Companion  at  the  Fireside  of  Eastern  and  Western 
Homes.  • 

TERMS  REDUCKD  TO  CLUBS. 

One  00P7,  one  year, ^00 

Six  oopief!,  one  year,  and  one  to  getter  np  of  Clab, 9  00 

Twel?e  copies,  one  year,  and  one  to  getter  up  of  Club^ 16  00 

I'weaty  oq;>ie8,  one  year,  and  one  to  getter  up  of  Club, 2$  OO 

Papers  may  be  sent  to  different  ofBces,  if  desired,  in  making  up  Clubs. 

The  postage  on  the  Farmir  withiu  IlUciois  is  only  13  cents  per  year— ont  of  the  State,  28 
cents. 

All  Yearly  Clubs  made  up  previous  to  New  Year's,  will  receive  the  paper  until  Jannsry, 
18<I2 — thus  giving  such  person  extra  time  gratis. 

Samples  ft-ee  to  ail  on  application. 

IST  All  friends  of  Rural  Improvement  are  cordially  invited  to  aivist  in  circnlating  the 
FARMER.  Address  EMERY  9l  CO-, 

Hot.  it  *  CHICAGO,  Hit. 

^tottstic  %mt\t$,  ax  ^rtifitial  (gars, 

FOR  THE  DEAF. 

HASLAH'S  ARTIFICIAL  EARS.  OR  AURICLES. 

HE  THAT  HATH  EARS  TO  HEAR.  LET  HIM  HEAR." 

^  Is  a  gmdoftted  oonleal  tabe,  of  threa  kinds  of  bmCbIs, 
■oeombiiiail  Mtoft>roiisp«w«cAilrdlMiorof  mbaA, 
Md  twlsl«d  ioto  tha  sbave  form  so  as  ta  azMtly  fit 
tba  eoBvaxity  of  tba  haad. 

A  The  copcaya  dde  of  tba  laatruuiaat. 

(X  A  OatU  Fareha  Tuba,  flttad  on  tha  nsxrow  end  of  tbe 
Conical  Tabe,  to  ba  plseed  In  tha  San. 

D.  A  Ftaal  Spring,  eonnaeting  tba  two  AuriaUa  or  Ean. 
with  Blldaa  to  ai^ast  it  totba  aiia  of  tha  haad. 

jK  TIm  opettliig  of  tha  Anrkflea,  wbera  ttie  aonad  aBtan. 
Tha  suparloritT  and  adyantagea  of  tha  aboya  lastra- 

mantB  ovar  idl  otnara  ara  s 
1.  Thav  can  ba  worn  vithoat  tha  aid  of  the  teada  to 

support  warn ;  with  a  hat  or  l^onnat  on  or  off;  fn  tha 

hooaa,  atraet,  ehtecfa,  tbaatra,  or  any  oUmt   pab>ie 

aaaamblj. 
%  Tbaj  CSQ  ba  eonaealad  Ama  Qbaarratioa,  particQlarij 

by  ladies,  who  can  so  arranga  their  hair  oyer  them  thrt 

not  a  yaatiga  of  tham  eon  ba  Men. 
8l  The  aooBd  ftnCefv  b<4k  a«a  ftarebj  fiMlIltatlBf  the 

haarlnc,  and  ayolding  that  oondanaed  aoaad  whleh  tha 

other  Inatmmenta  jor  one  sar  cnljf  inflict  npon  tha 


i.  The  three  metala  of  whleh  the  InatmmeBt  la  can- 
posed  an  sopatniblQed  at  to  tvtm  a  yarf  powarfbl  nAtc- 
torofaonnd. 
^end  your  addrasii  sad  a  deaoripthm  drenltr  will  ba  forwarded. 

HA8LAM  BROTHERS,  429Broadwa7,  New  York. 

The  Price  of  tha  aboye  Instroment  to  $5— osn  be  Ibrwarded  to  all  parts  of  tha  Unltad  Stataa  par  UmSL 
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At  present  residing  in  Paris,  as  Correspo.ndino  Editor;  and  by  numerooa  Contributors  well  known 
M  writers  for  the  people.  Giving  due  prominence  to  all  matters  of  intereat  pertaining  to  the 
Church  whose  name  it  bears,  and  susftainlng  its  Institntions  against  disorganJzers  within  its  boaom 
and  assailants  from  without,  it  yet,  in  a  spirit  of  brotherhood,  conyeys  to  its  readers  ftil!  details  of 
pasfting  events  in  all  the  sistet  ehurcfaes,  and  in  the  worid  at  large,  maintaining  at  the  same  time  a 
nigh  literary  tone,  and  a  dignified  absttnenee  firom  all  uBneeessary  controversy. 

IT  IS  PRINTED  IN  IMPERIAL  QUARTO  FORM, 

On  the  Best  Paper,  and  in  the  Best  Typographical  Style, 
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Subscribers  paying  for  the  Year  to  commence  1st  January  next,  will 
receive  the  Paper  Qratuitously  up  to  that  date. 


Although  *'  TBB  METHOPI&T"  has  met  with  almost  unprecedented  miooess,  yet,  in  order  to  place 

it  within  the  reach  of  every  Methodist  Family,  we  have  oeen  induced  to  offer  a  list  of  Premiums  to 

any  who  wish  to  procure  SabiscriberB.    These  Premiums  are  ofl'ered  seTorally  for  Two  Bnbieribeni, 

and  up  to  One  Hundred  Sohscriliers,  and  embrace 

Carliart,  Needliain  &  Co.'s  Helodeons,  Wheeler  &  Wilson^s  Sewing  Macfainei, 
Wileor  A  Gibbs's  Sewing  Kachinee,  Pimoh's  Corneal  Washiiig  Mii«>»^iWt 

A    NUUBEB,  QF    DESIBABI^E    j^OOKB,    8UCa    AS 

Harper's  mmninated  Bible,  Washington  Irving's  Works,  Agricaltaral  Boob 
Stevens's  History  of  Methodism,  Bangs's  SGuatory  of  the  M.  E.  Chtzroh, 

And  num«rou^  other  BookB  of  Pormsiwut  intersst  «d4  valde,  togatlier  with  a  great  Tui  V  of  BMks  toitable  to  the 


Affording  to  any  who  wish  to  procure  a  first-class  Musical  Instrument  for  the  Church  or  Lecture  and 
Sabbath  School  Room,  or  to  present  their  Pastor  with  a  per](ietnaUy  nsefni  honaehold  eonvenieftoe, 
or  who  wish  to  procure  one  for  their  own  comfort,  or  who  wish  to  tUrniah  one.f  s  a  means  of  l&reli- 
hood  to  some  mend,  or  to  any  Sunday  School  Panil  or  Teacher  who  desires  to  enrich  the  8. 8.  Library, 
a  ready  means  of  doing  so  by  the  expenditure  only  pf  a  l4Ule  BxerUoa  and  the  occupation  of  a  • 

I4Ule  Spare  Time.  o-i 

$ar    Specimen  Nos.  wilt  be  sent  Free,  on  application,  to  any  address,  with  fUl  particnUrB 
of  Premisms.       Addreas    .      *  ^^         ,  ■  .    .  

'  xIj.  ::^.AJsrc>s,  :E^\i.TDiisiior, 

OFnoK,  7  BEBiafAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


PATENT  MICA  AHB  HBBOUS  I 

Cemeiit    R;  oof  in  g  I 


inirifeiii 


ANDBEW  S.  FULLER, 


■:pri 

This  Celebrated  Hoofing  Material  has  stood  the  Best  of  all  TMts- 

TIMEf 

Adapted  Jo  every  varietj  oC  Roof,  New  pr  Old,  STEEP  or  FLAT,  mid  is  uneqmlled  for 
Dowibilily,  Beauty,  or  Cbeapneti;  by  any  Gompoeitfon  1q  um.  Tlie  lika beluga  noa-coodae- 
tor  of  heat,  no  roof  is  so  Cool  in  8am mer,  nor  eo  Warm  In  Winter.    The  undersigned  are 

{>repaiMi  to  eieont^  Proni{iCIjr  and  Thomu^Iy  alt  orders  fojrpqt^ig  on  New  Bpofc,  or  repair- 
ng  Old  tieaky  Tin,  Metal,  or  Shingle  Koofs.  Warrantetf  Waterproof,  and  trill  protect  Tin 
or  Iron  roarny  years  from  rusting. 

Cement  for  tale  by  the  Barrel,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country,  with  printed  Inetnic- 
tions  for  use,  and  is  sold  to  Agents,  Eailderi,  and  Dealers  at  a  price  that  will  afford  them  a 
LARGE  PROFIT,  and  yet  furoiah  to  the  Consamer  a  very  cheap  roof  compared  with  tin, 
slate,  shingles,  or  other  roofing  materiaL  Also,  for  sale,  State  and  County  Rights,  fox  s  por- 
lon  of  the  United  etatea  _  ^^^       . 

DITTO,  POBTEB  &  CO., 

[Successors  to  JOSEPH  DITTO  <k  CO.,) 

;      '(iBAPE-VmES,  PEAiftitEfiES, 
FmitB  of  all  Kinds,  especially  Small  Fruits. 

A130.     . 
ORNAMENTAL  IIUEBS  and  SBR0B8,  ROSEB  and  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  particnlarlr 
FINKS  and  CARNATIONS,  of  which  the  assortment  is  unrivalled. 

I  would  iovfte  particular  attention  to  the  Bartltftt  Strawberry,  Brinokle's  Orange 
Raipb«n7;  aid  Newman's  Tboroless  Blackberry,  as  un^rpassed  for  Garden  varieties. 

Tlw  stock  of  hardy  tines  Is  the  best  ever  oiEBred,  and  grown  in  open  air,  or  j^pagated 
under  glass,  as  may  be  preferred,  at  very  low  rates  at  retail,  and  on  very  liberal  terms  to 
Agents,  Dealers,  and  Cluhs. 

FOREIGN  VINES  for  the  Vinery,  one  and  two  years  old,  all  of  the  leading  varietiw. 

For  Catalogue  send  Stamp.     For  0.  W.  Grant's  Catalogue  of  Vines,  lor  which  I  am    j 
Agent,  aend  two  three-cent  Stamps.  ; 

Wholesale  List  sent  to  applicants. 

Addrtsa,  !! 


I.  GUTIA'-MCMA'AND  GLAiS  BOOFIHG  CO.. 

23  QEDAB  STREET,  ^TEW  YORK 


,  .  . f*  ^  f  «< •  • 

The  rapid  increase  of  building  in  this  couptrj  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  m&hy 
different  forrr.6  of  Roofing.  Slate,  shingle,  and  metal  roofs,  do  not  give  perfect 
satisfaction;  it  has. been  requisite  to  invent,  an  article,  that  should  be  at  oncp 
water-proof,  elastic,  cheap,  and  durable.  This  Company  fumbh  a  Roofing  which 
combines  all  these  jequisites.  This  is  manufactured  and  sent  in  rolls,  which  arp 
to  be  nailed  on  the  roof-boa'^ds:  it  is  itself  water-proof,  but  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  liquid  cement  is  sent  with  it,.to  cover  it  >yith  a  final  coat:  this  is  usually  sanded 
as  it  is  applied,  and  this  finishes  a  perfect  roof,  as  durable  as  the  building  it  covers. 

The  cloth  is  the  thickest  and  strongest  woven  material  ever  used  in  roofing  i  but 
the  weight  of  the  finished  r£tf)f  ia  not  more  than  about  1  lb.  to  the  square  foot  of 
surface.    These  roofs  9an  |)e  steep  or  flat,  or  of  any  required  inclination. 

This  Roofing  is.  furnished  to  those  who  sell  again,  at  so  low  a  price,,  that  they 
make  an  unusual  profit,  and  yet,  the  cpst  to  the  cqnsumer  ia  about  ha^  that  of 
tin,  and  far  less  than  slate,  shingles,  or  any  other  roofing  material.  As  an  ejfXj^ 
ordinary  profit  is  afforded  to  dealers,  as  the  labor  of  putting  on  the  roofing  is  very 
slight,  a^d  Bstbe  rooib  vice  in^evpry  jrespect  ^ti^f^ctiHy,  it  is  found  that  wher^y^ 
these  materials  are  Introduced,  they^vidry  sodn  ot>me  into  genera!  nse.  ^ 

The  Company^  al^  furnish  lErfquio  Gu^ta  Pbaoha  Cbmk«t,  whieh-is  found  pref- 
erable to  paint  (as  it  lasts  ten  times^M  long)  to  oover  tin  roofs,  protecting  them 
for  many  yeacs  agaioat,jru3t,.aad  rep^^n^g  ihem  perfectly  water-tight,  Thi9  arti- 
cle gives  a  heavy  profit  to  the  dealer,  and  is  very  cheap  to  the  conanmer.  * 

The  RooFXKo  af)d  the  GsuWri  baye  ftood  the  test  of  time,  Host  of  the  pa^Uea 
who  were  first/etigflged  in  this  eQt^>p^^  (and  froni  whom  this  company  bought 
the  patents  undef  whieh  it  now  op^i^iirtes)  h&ve  manuftiotured,  sold  and  apjASed 
these  materials  during  many  years :  the  roofs  become  firmer  and  more  solid 
every  year,  and  any  nnmber  of  test/moaiils  am  be  hiraishedlas  to  their  merits. 

Any  party  intereste<l  in  roofing;  and  addressing  a  line  to  the  office  of  this  com'- 
pany,  will  receive  a  fist  of  prices  and  terms,  samples  of  materials,  and  any  de- 
sirable inforniation  sent  aa  directed^ 


Attention  is  called  to  the  Hemoval  of  our  Office  to  No.  23  CEDAR  STREET; 

Ghitta  Feroha  and  Olan  Sooflng  Co., 


WM.  0.  WYOKOPT,  Sec. 


m 


PARAG-ON  SELF-O-ENERATING 


GAS  LIGHT  BURNER.! 

i 


Ck>mplet6  In.  itself, .vithoni  other  ny^^ery.  Applied 
with  foants  to  gas  fixtures'  In  everj  Tarietj;  alio,  to 
Hand-LAmps  soch  as  um  Oil,  Boming  fluid,  Cotl  Oik, 
&c.,  maklog  its  own  gas  in  the  bomer,  with  entire 

safety  firom  burning  fluid.  i^Toid  of  hkU, 

smoke,  or  flicker ;  combining  simplicitj,  ecooomj,  aod 
brilliancy  of  light  in  any  temperature ;  adapted  to  &od 
nsed  by  cbarches,  factories,  dwellings,  hotels,  tiam&P 
railroad  cars,  omnibuses,  private  carriages,  etreet  Umpi, 
&c.,  Ac. — all  at  an  expense  of  less  than  one  cent  per 
hour  each  burner. 

Call  and  see  this  light  for  the  millioa,  or  send  im 
circular. 

BUTLEB,  HOSFOBD  &  CO, 

30   BROADAV^AY.  N.  Y. 


State  and  County  rights  for  sale.    Parties  wanting  gas  in  large  or  small  quantities,  e 
apply  as  above  before  making  other  engagements. 
Avf.et 


Inventors'  Depot  and  Sales  Rooms, 

30  BROi\.IDWA.Y,  USTEAV  YORK. 


The  design  of  this  Establishment  is  for  Sale  of  the  State  nid  CotOlty  Bights  for 

Valuable  Patents. 

For  the  Exhibition  and  Sale  of  Patented  Articles  of  undoubted  merits;  mwl 

for  the  Purchase  of  Articles  of  any  Description,  for  parties  distant  from  the 
dty.   This  business  Is  conducted  on  a  Strictly  Oonunission  basls. 

'  ihe  Subscribers  purpose  through  their  varied  and  extensive  iSacUltiea,  to  make  (heir  esUb* 
lishment  the 

HEA-D   QUA.RTEKS 

for  Inventors  and  Ovenero  of  Patents  possessiog  positive  meri^,  and  such  only. 
For  persons  desirous  of  making  Safe  and  Profitable  Investments  in  ^ 

Patents,  and  for  all  who  may  feel  interested  in  the  Progress  and  Products  of  tbe  inventive 
talent  of  our  country,  this  Depot  will  offer  constant  opportunity  to  persons  of  liberal  and 
also  of  limited  means,  for  judicious  selection  of  Patents  of  ready  sale  in  every  department 
in  life.  .'  :  '  ff* 

For  further  information,  call  at  our  Depot,  or  send  for  a  circular. 


BUTLER,  HOSFOBD  &  CO 


w 


•WEATHERED  &  OHEREVOT'S 


i^% 


i 


AND  IMPROVED 

HOT  WAT£R  AfPAAATUS, 

FOR  WARMINO  AND  VENTILATING 

Public  Buildings,  Private   Dwellings,  Greenhouses, 
Graperies,  Forcing  Pits,  Drying  Rooms,  etc. 

^^ 

1    I 


Fig.  1. 
After  a  thorougb  test  of  this 
Boiler  during  the  past  •eaaon, 
we  oao  witk  oonfideDoe  reeoai- 
end  it  as  being  the  most  ef- 
ficient in  heating  np  quickly, 
and  ^he  most  economical  in 
ooninmption  of  fael  of  anj 
Boiler  now  in  use.  Fig.  1  is 
an  outside  view.  Fig.  2  is  a 
vertical  eeetion  through  the 
centre.  It  will  be  seen  hj  re- 
ferring to  the  cut  Fig.  2,  that 
the  Boiler  is  composed  of  two 
domes  filled  with  water  one 
within  the  other,  and  the  beat 
passing  between  them. 


Flg.S. 


Fig.4w 


V 


HAeexsTT  &  KcrrLi,  Florists,  Poof hkeepsie,  K.  T. 

Prbston  H.  Hodob,  Stamlbrd,  Conn. 

W.  C.  Stromo,  Narseiyman,  Brighton,  Mm*. 

JoBN  BvBBowB,  NTineryinan,  FisbkiU,  N.  T. 

W.  T.  &  B.  Smith,  Vvnvtym&a,  GeiMV^N,  T.  ■ 

Tiios.  CAmTKS,  Noneryman,  Baielgh,  N.  C. 

Wk.  OaouToir,  New  Brfghtofi,  Btaten  Island. 

Gsosoa  Ijiwis,  Esq.,  CarmansTllle,  N.  J. 

A.  F.  Smiti^  Esq.,  Fort  Wasblogton,  N.  T. 

H.  F.  Spavldiho,  Esq.,  B|verM«,  N.  T. 

A,  BALOimr,  Esq.,  Tonkera,  N.  Y. 

Wv.  MoLua,  Esq.,  IWtefftoa,  N.  T. 

J.  Bkad,  Esq.,  Hastings,  N.  T. 

A.  0.  KnroBLAVD,  Esq.,  Tarrytown,  N.  T.' 

UoaafiB  Bmam,  ShIh  U,  D^  Slog  Blng,  K«  T. 

Wm.  Kmt,  Esq.,  Flshkfll,  N.  Y. 

Jos.  HowLAMO,  Esq.,  Mattowaa,  N.  T. 


Vlg.8. 

We  would  also  call  the  at- 
tention of  gentlemen  residing 
in  the  Western  States  to  oirr 
new  Improved  Patent  Boiler 
for  burning  wood  or  Bitumi- 
nous Coal.  Fig.  3  is  a  verti- 
cal section,  showing  the  Flat 
Water  Cbarobers  as  placed 
within  the  domok  Hg.  4  is  the 
base  representing  the  Grate, 
the  water  leg,  and  the  series  of 
fiat  water  ohambers  within 
the  dome.  We  refer  to  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  who  have 
these  boilers  in  use. 


B.  B.  OozB,  Esq-PonghkesMla,  N.  T, 

F.  H.  WoLOOTT,  Esq.,  Astoria,  L.  L 

B.^WooiiiiT,  Esq.,  Astoria,  L.  L 

JoHir  T.  Mastxh,  JSsq.,  Brooklyn,  L.  L  * 

BsAiOB  JOHSWH,  Esq.,  lallp,  L.  L 

tJoHN  BmowMSov,  Esq.,  South  Oyster  Bay,  L.  L 

W.  B.  Lawsshos,  Bm^  Newport,  B.  L 

Wm.  H.  Mact.  Em^s  Eye,  N.  Y.        . 

J.  P.  SwAiw,  Mq.t  Brownsrllle,  N.  T. 

TBoa  SAKur,  Esq.,  Sttpletoo,  8.  L 

H.  Yan  NoaraAifD,  Esq^.  Bergen,  N.  J. 

B.  PatA»]i,  Esq.,  SdutlTBdt^,  ir.  j: 
D.  8.  Omoobt.  Es<t.  Jeisey  City.  ^ 

C.  W.  Yak  Yokst,  Esq.,  Jersey  City. 
J.  M.  M AOXAT,  Esq.,  Jeistf  atr. 
A.  CHAMBBBLAiir,  Newpoit,  B.  L 
Jn  V  Bluovt,  P^na^ntt,  L.  L 


WEATHEBED  &  CHEBEVOY, 

117  PBINOB  HTBBBV.  NcwVMrk. 


» 


NEW  HOT  WATEB  FURNACE 


»i   •  •  »  n 


HOUSES, 


LEEDS'  PATENT,  FOR 
WARMING  AND  TENTrLATING 

FVBUO 

BUILDINGS, 

DWELLINGS, 

Stot8«,Hotel8   ^tmmU'r Hu:^   FoToiii{?iti, 

FACTORIES.  I'l"        I        WWWil    "'        .    inCCBTC. 

Aft«r  a  tborongfa  tent  of  oar  Hot  Water  Fumaoe,  in  diifiereiit  parts  of  the  Unf on,  the  pist 
three  wlDtera,  we  oonfidenUy  oflTer  it  to  the  public  ag  posseniog  the  following  adFtntages 
(among  many)  OTer  Hot  Air  Fnmaoes,  long  drcnitoiui  coils  of  Steam  Pipes,  or  Badistois : 

Uri^Tbis  Hot  Wxteb,  Fubkagb  warms  a  large  rolooe  of  Freth  Air  frova  the  outside,  bf 
passiDg  it  over  a  radiating  surface,  and  through  Hexagonal  Pipes,  entirely  sarroanded  hjid 
wata-f  not  exceeding  a  temperature  of  212  degrees ;  thus  introducing  into  the  apartments,  ib 
atmosphere,  with  all  its  mouture  and  vUaUiyi  fijA*  ^reeoUe,  and  nwigoratmff, 

Seamd^lt  affords  the  only  means  of  oorreciaad  complete  ventilation,  which  oonsiflts  in  ds* 
placing  the  vitiated  or  foul  air,  by  the  introduction  of  a  large  quantity  of  fresh  air,  wsnotd 
to  a  proper  temperatoie,  and  paasing  through  each  apartment  at  short  interrals. 

TMtd— It  fbrnidies  an  atmosphere  entbrdy  frteifnm  dud  mtd  noaaovt  gaattf  and  has  opemtoi  at 
«  preventive  and  cure  to  diseases  of  the  throat,  lungs,  and  ehest,  as  we  have  abundaot  tsti' 
mony  to  show. 

Fouth— It  is  eeonomieal  and  effUiiafi,  eonsamiog  less  fuel  to  heat  properly  the  sane  number 
of  cubic  feet  of  air,  in  a  given  time.  Iliis  is  aooompllshed  by  the  oompaet  form  of  the  chat, 
oansing  a  thtgtivnd  ropid  dradatum  of  the  water  which  hriogs  it  often  in  contact  with  the  fire 
surfiAoe,  and  presenting  io  the  air,  by  the  hexagonal  form  of  the  tubes,  with  their  divisioDf, 
so  large  an  amount  of  radiating  surface. 

iV^A— It  is  durabUj  has  few  water  j'oinU,  DOis  Mot  leak,  needs  norqxtirt,  is  eamfy  tnanaged,  re- 
quiring fuel  ba^  twice  in  twenty  four  hoars,  does  not  shrink  nor  n^ur^  ihe/urmbire  andthevocd- 
work  <^ihe  buOditu^  AMD  oah  hivkb  savTBiM  oh  fibm. 

Stxthr-lt  is  the  only  apparatus  yet  introdnoed,  by  which  OmMnahHa,  Chnmhoim,  F^ 
Pdf,  &c.,  can  he  kept  ^th  little  caM,  at  an  even  temperature,  and,  at  the  same  time,  admit  of 
ventiUtion,  which  will  furnish  fm  atmosphere  z&purt  and  fredi  itmie  m  wtmck:  so  that  ^Hod, 
PUwU^  &c.,  may  be  grown  as  higkcdortiBxA  wdl  flaoorei as  in  the  open. air, 

&Mn<Ar--This  Hk)T  WaxiR  FvBHAini  has  been  in  «iioD6H^ 
M<if/aeeiofi.    "^e  liefer  ^  the  matty  tesfimonials  receive4»  and  solicit  an  examination  of  our  ap- 
paratus.    Full  efstlmates  «id  plans  given^  and  all  work^exe<»ted/MiiiHpr^,  Kndpetsonai  atten- 
tion given  to  ttv).  mine,  1^  tke  propnetcNr 

asoaas  i..  cannon, 
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Wheeler  &  Wilson's  Sewing  Machines. 

The  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Sewlog  Machine  Oompeokj  has  prepared 
tables  Bhowing  by  actual  experiment  of  four  different  workers, 
the  time  required  to  stitch  each  part  of  a  garment  by  hand,  and 
with  their  Sewing  Machine.  The  superiority  of  the  work  done 
by  the  Machine  and  the  healthfulness  of  the  employment,  are 
advantages  quite  as  great  an  the  saving  of  time.  Subjoined  is  a 
summary  of  aeyeral  of  the  tables: — 

BT  KAOHINE.                    BY  HAND, 

iioims.      imnma,  boubo.  minma. 

Genttomen^  Sblrti, 16  18  81 

FroekCoots 9              88  16  8ft 

BatinYests 1               14                     T  19 

LlQ«n    **    48                    6  14 

Cloth  Ftnts 61                     6  10 

Bummer  Pants 88                     3  60 

SUkDraae 1              18  10  2ft 

M«rtnoDr«n 1                4                    8  .  ST 

G^eo      «*    »T                    a  8T 

Seams  of  aaj  considerable  length  are  stitched  ordinarily  at  the  rate  of  a  yard  a  minute. 

This  great  Bconomiaer  of  Timey  and  Preserver  of  Health,  has  won  the  highest  Premiums 
at  the  Fair  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society^at  the  State  Fairs  of  Maine— Vermont 
— Oonnecticut^New  York— New  Jersey — Pennsylvania— yirginia— Mississippi— Missouri — 
Ohio— Indiana--niinoi»—Kentucky^M!chigan'--Wiseoo8in— California — and  u  the  Fairs  of 
the  American  Institute,  New  YoiIl — Mechanics*  Assodatiot,  Boston- Franklin  Institute, 
Philadclpbia— Mechsmics'  Institute,  Baltimore — Metropolitan  Mechanics'  Institute,  Washing- 
ton—Mechanics' Association,  Cindnnati^^Kentucky  £iBtit«te,  Louisville— Mechanical  Aaso- 
clatioa,  St  louift-^MechanioB'  Institute,  San  Francisccn^and  at  hundreds  of  Oounty  Fairs. 

The  Lode  Stttcb  mtd«  by  this  Maeliine  b  tlie  only  stitch  that  ikanot  b«  ravelled,  and  that  preseatB  the  ssme 
appearance  npon  each  side  of  the  seam.  It  la  made  with  twA  threada,  one  npon  each  aide  of  the  fiabric,  and 
interlocked  in  the  centre  of  it 

MvnODisv  Book  CovoxBir,  900  Knlbeny  BUeet,  Hew  York. 

Being*  in  oonstaat  receipt  of  inqnlrfee  from  onr  brethren  respectitig  Sxwnro  MACBnm,with  requests  to 
recommend  and  pnrehafle,  we'  haye,  in  coi^aBctlon  with  tome  lady  frienda,  careltiUy  and  tborooghly  examined 
the  rariona  maehinea  of  practical  value  for  Ihmily  sewing,  and  find  thoee  made  by  the  Whxbucb  4p  Wiubos 
MAsufAOtumQ  CoKFAirr,  No.  806  Broadway,  New  Torl^  to  ftilly  oombine  the  eaeentlala  of  a  good  instmmen^ 
and  aneh  as  we  oan  oonfldeatly  reoommend. 

Having  aeen  ao  fkvorable  reealta  from  their  nae,  in  onr  own  and  the  honaeholda  of  onr  frienda,  we  are  dealrona 
that  their  benefits  sboold  be  sharedby  all  onr  btetbras,  snd  hence  we  have  iateeited  ourselvas  te  their  beheh: 

WItIk  b«rt  wiabefl^  yo«r  brethro^ 

Abxl  SnvBis,  JAiraa  Fjm>t«  JlAjmn  YfigB,  Dxim  Tasav, 

Tsoa.  Oabltoh,  J.  Posxnn,  J.  Bbhj.  Bdwasss,  Wjl  A.  Ck>z. 

8END  FOR  A  CIRCnLAE.  OFFICl!  IVo.  505  RBOADHTAT,  IV.  T, 


AMERICA  and  CIND£B£IJjA,  deliverable  at  all  seasons,  for  cash,  f»  aiwmee  ofdy,  as 
ibllows:  One  of  c«oh^  $1.60;  Two  of  each,  $2.60;  Three  of  each,  $8.50;  Six  of  each,  $5^ 

Also  most  of  the  best  new  and  old  Roses,  at  50  cents  each  for  cash.  '  l^or  prices  of  America 
«nd  that  Queen  of  all  Eooea  Globe  de  Dijon,  by  the  hundred,  send  m  three  eent  spamp  with 
the  inquiry. 


t£ 


THOMAS  Gt.  WARD, 

Boz  230,  Washington,!).  C. 


GRAPE-VINES- 

Twentyyarieties  of  the  best  hardy  sorts  singly,  by  the  do«eD,.pr  hundred.  Bend  tbr  priced 
J>e8oripUve  oalalogiie.  

.«(.«  D.  S.HEFFROH,nticii,N. 
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IMPROVED  HOT  WATER  APPARATUS, 


FO&  WABfltnfO 

CORSEKTITORIES,  GRAPERIES,  FORCING  PITS,  PUBLIC  BUILDI86S,  BATHS,  DWELLlSi;^ 

This  Boiler  is  a  new  combination  of  the  tubular  and  cylinder  principle,  is  made  of  heiry 
wrought  and  cast-iron,  is  perfoctiv  safe  against  craclcinff  and  breaking,  and  it  the  most  ZSFFI 
.CIENT,  BCONOMICAU  AND  SIMPLB  HEATBR  jet  offered  to  the  public 

OrapexlM  and  Greenhouses  Fornished  and  lotted  op  at  the  shortest  notice. 

WILSON  &  Co.,  21  Centre  Street,  New  York. 


[ 


PI^VMBINO  IN  AI«I«  ITS  BBAIVCHBfl. 


[From  the  ArehiUeU*  and  Meehanies*  Joumal.1 
Of  all  plans  hitherto  adopted* for  warming  and  veutilating  buildings,  those  in  which  water 
is  employed  to  convey  the  heat  from  the  fire  to  the  air,  are,  in  principle  and  in  effect,  superior 
and  to  be  preferred.  Iliat  soft,  even  temperature  of  the  air,  with  all  its  moisture  iud 
Titallty  retained,  which  is  so  essential  to  health  and  buoyancy  of  spirit,  and  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  proper  growth  of  plants,  in  greenhouses,  can  be  obtained  id  no  other  way  so 
perfectly,  and  at  so  small  an  expense. 

Quite  a  number  of  styles  of  heaters  have  been  proposed  and  used  for  the  purpose.    One  of 
the  latest,  and  probably  the  best  of  which,  is  represented  by  the  annexed  figure.    Hie  \m^ 
drawing  in  the  centre  repreaenU  it  as  applied  to  a  grapery  or  greeiihcfaae.     Fig.  I'n^^f 
tical  section  of  tlie  heatef,  and  Fig.  2  a  perspective  view.     The  heater  censisis  of  two  cjiio- 
ders,  one  within  the  other,  the  inner  one  forming  the  fire-chamber,  while  the  space  betveeo 
the  two  is  filled  with  water,  the  whole  being  placed  un  a  cast-iron  base,  fbrming  the  ashpt 
From  one  side  of  the  fire^hamber  an  exit  pipe  is  affixed  for  the  escape  of  the  gtam  of  toior 
bustion.    The  water  jacket  has  two  openings— one  at  or  near  the  bottom,  and  one  at  the  top- 
Inside  the  fire-chamber  are  a  Sffies  of  bent  tisb^,  terminating  at  one  end  in  the  water  jacket    . 
at  the  sides  just  above  th6  fire,  and  at  the  other  end,  in  the  top  of  the  fire-ohamber.    Tb^^ 
are  twenty  of  these  tubes  arranged  in  two  circles,  thus  securing  a  largo  amount  of  beating 
sar&oe  la  a  small  ctompais.    The  water  enters  at  the  lower  opening,  as  shown  by  the  arrovrs,    | 
passes  through  the  tubes,  is  heated,  and  passes  out  at  the  upper  opening  into  the  room  to  br 
warmed,  whence  It  retaros,  after  parting  w|th  ife  iJalorlc,  {o  thp  beater  again ;  thus  keeping    ^ 
np  a  constant  circulation^  the  'rapidity  of  which  k  grtatl^  eofMncMMby  the  arraogenient  ot 
the  beating  tubes.   -Tliis  better  niay  te  made  efltfrelyof  Tc^-hon.  j^ked  at  the  joints,  m  ^i 
held  together  by  bolts  in  such  a  manner  that  should  it  Ijecome  nectjssary  it  can  bo  takea  »n  *^^ 
piecei  and'pnt  together  again  In  an  hour's  time,  tbereby^iring  great  facilities  ib^  f^^- 

We  anderttaad  that  one  of  tbaae  beaten  Is  now  btlof  eraetad  in  the  large  gimpety  of  Mr.  A^i^'^! 
BvgeiL  N.  Jm  catoektad  ^^■pfftrfslealianfllod  Aet  oflbiir  inch  pipe.  MoMorai  havo  b^n  teke^toKCiu*  *■ 
piientfortlMtmpMT«ia«at    ^^r  .     .       .^- 

Jui.,lyea&  .  •  ■ 
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THE   BEST  ISfALWAYS    THE    CHEAPEST  1 


£A»F8  mmi 


THE  STANDARD  FOB  THXBTY-ONS  YF.ARS, 

Pronomued  8y  OU  Prtu  <f  (ke  UMtei  StaUit 

THE  BEST  LADY'S  HAQAZIHE  IH  THE  WOBCD,  A9D  THE  GOEEAPEST. 

€»  ♦  •» 

Tbe    Literature 

Is  of  that  kind  that  ean  ba  tead  aloud  in  the  family  circle,  and  the  olergy  in  imnienM  nnmbera 
are  sabscribera  for  the  Book. 

The  Bert  Lady  Writers 

1b  America  oontribnte  to  its  pages,  and  we  have  some  that  ifrite  for  no  other  magazine. 

The   Music 

is  an  original,  and  would  cost  25  cents  (the  price  of  the  Book)  in  the  mnaic  stores ;  bnt  moat  of  it 
is  copyrighted,  and  cannot  be  obtained  except  in  "Godey.-' 

Our  Steel   EngrtuTin^s. 

All  efforts  to  rival  qs  in  this  have  ceased,  and  we  now  atand  alone  in  this  department,  giving, 
I     as  we  do,  many  more  and  infinitely  better  engravings  than  are  published  in  any  other  work. 

Our  Fashion  Plates. 

Onr  long  experience  gives  ns  greater  advantages  than  are  possessed  by  others.    We  give  io 
the  coarse  of  one  year  at  least 

SIXTY  FULL  FiaUBE  FASHIONS, 

which  is  thirty  aix  more  than  any  other  magazine  gives ;  and  tljey  are  reaa^  .tie  fashions,  which 
others  are  not.  We  challenge  contradiction  when  we  state  that  the  fashions  of  otber  magazines 
have  never  been  seen  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  or  New  York,  or  in  tlie  drawing-rooms  of 
either  place.    Godey's  are  the  only  reliable  fashions. 

Our  Wood  En^ravlng^^ 

of  which  we  give  twice  or  three  times  as  many  as  any  other  magazine,  are  often  mistaken  for 
steel.    Tb^  are  so  far  superior  to  any  others. 

Imitations. 

*  *  Beware  of  them.    Remember  that  the  Lady's  Book  is  the  original  pnbllcation  and  the  oheapeit. 
If  yon  take  Godey,yoa  want  no  other  magazine. 
Everything  that  is  usefbl  or  ornamentalm  ahonse  ean  be  found  in  Godey. 

Draiving^  Lessons. 

No  other  magazine  gives  them,  and  we  have  given  enough  to  fill  several  large  voiomea. 

Our  Receipts 

are  such  as  can  be  found  nowhere  else.  Cooking  in  all  its  variety— Confectionery— the  Nursery 
—the  Toilet— the  Laundry— the  Kitchen.  Beceipta  upon  all  subjects  are  to  be  found  in  the  pages 
of  the  lAdy*8  Book.  We  originally  started  this  department,  and  have  peculiar  facilities  for 
making  it  moat  perfect.    This  department  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the  Book. 

Colored  Engnraving^ 

of  Knitting*  Netting,  or  some  other  nsetal  branch  of  ladies'  work  is  given  in  every  number. 

Ladles'  Work  Table. 

Thia  department  comprisea  engravings  and  descriptions  of  every  article  that  a  lady  wean. 

Model  Cottages. 

No  other  nagasfiia  haa  this  department. 

TERMS,    CASH    IN    ADVANCE. 

One  copy  ono  yeaar,  IS.    Two  copies  one  year,  15.    Three  copies  one  year,  $6. 

Five  copies  one  year,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  sending  the  club,  $10. 

Eight  copies  one  year,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  sending  the  club.  $15. 

Eleven  copies  one  year,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  sending  the  club,  $20. 

And  the  tmly  magaaine  that  can  be  ioiirodiieed  into  the  above  eluba  in  place  of  the  Lady'aBook 
is  Arthur's  Home  Magazine. 

BPKCIAIj    CLYTBBIVO    "WIT^   other   MAOAZIHB8. 

Qodey'a  Lady's  Book  aad  Arthnr's  Hode  Hagazine  bbth  one  year  for  $3  60. 

Godey 'a  Lady'a  Book  and.  Harper's  Ifagasine  ooth  one  year  for  $4  60. 

Godey,  Harper  and  Arthur  will  all  three  be  sent  one  year  on  receipt  of  $6  00. 

Kotes  of  all  solvent  banks  taken  at  par. 

Babaoribtra  &i  the  British  Provinces,  who  send  for  olubi,  most  remit  86  canta  ftxtra  ob  evtry 
subscriber,  to  pay  the  American  postage  to  the  lines. 

Be  oarefttl  and  pay  the  postage  on  your  letter. 

LA:  OODirr,  9S:S  chestnut  St.,  tntikuMfti^  r^^ 
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HARPER    AND  BROTHERS 
FEANUHr  SaFABJI,  NEW  701K. 

^  Seat  hy  MmU,  PMtair<s  paid,  on  Reeelpi  49^  Fritse. 


Tbe  Ameirimm  Hoom  OardeiL 

Being  Principles  and  Rules  for  the  Cnlture 
of  Vegetables,  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Shrub- 
bery. To  which  are  added  brief  Notes  on 
Farm  Crops,  with  a  Table  of  their  Average 
Product  and  Chemical  Constituents.  By 
ALixAKDm  Watson.  With  neerml  Bkndrei 
niustrmtion§.    12mo,  MosHn,  -    -    -  $1  60 

IdiB  of  North  American  Luects. 
With  numerous  niust  rations  drawn  from 
Specimens  In  the  Cabinet  of  tbe  Author. 
By  Professor   Jakock,   assisted  by  H.  C. 
Prkston,  H.  D.    12mo,  Muslin,  •    *    1  25 

Chaptal*!  Chemistry 

Applied  to  Agriculture.  With  a  Prelimina- 
ry Chapter  on  the  Organisation,  Stnictoref 
Ac.,  of  Plan  is,  by  Sir  HcMraBXT  Datt  ;  an 
Essay  on  the  Use  of  lime  as  a  Manure,  by 
M.  Pons ;  with  Introduc  tory  obsarv&tloiiB 
to  the  same,  by  Professor  RurwiCK.  Trans- 
lated  and  Edited  by  Rev..  Wiluam  P.  Page. 
18mo,  Half  Sheep, 60 

Gardntr't  Eanaer't  Diotionary. 

A  Vocabulary  of  the  Technical  Terou  re- 
cently introduced  into  Agriculture  and  Hor- 
ticulture from  various  Sciences,  and  also  a 
Compendium  of  Practical  Farming:  the 
latter  from  tho  Works  of  the  Bey.  W.  M. 
Rham,  Loudon,  Low,  and  Touatt,  and  the 
most  eminent  American  Authora.-  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  *  12mo,  Mualin, 
$1  60;  Sheep,  extra, 1  76 

TreatiM  on  Agricoltore; 

Comprising  a  concise  History  «£  itf  Od|;ini 
and  Progress.;  the  present  Condition  of  tha 
Art,  Abroad  and  at  Home ;  and  tbe  Theory 
and  Practice  6f  Husbandry.  By  Jomr  Abm- 
m^'rO.  with  Not^,  by  Jksi  Bubl.  To 
which  is  added  a  Dissertation  on  .the 
Kitchen  and  Fruit  Garden.  18q\o^'  Half 
Sheep, •-,,.        50 

AmBrican  Husbandry; 
Belnf  a  tSaries  of  Essays,  fta,  deslgiitM  Itk 
its  Improvement.   By  Willis  Oatlobd'  and 
UmoM  T^xapEE.     £  Tolnme*  18mo(  Haif- 
100  I 


The  Amotieair  Ptratt0R(r*ii  OoHpfloiiiiL. 

A  PuKtlcal  Treatise  on  the  Breedifie:,  Bar. 
ing,  Fattening,  and  general  Managciwent  <A 
tbe  various  Species  of  Domestic  Poultry. 
ByC.N.  Bmiiy.  With  acci^ute and bera- 
tifhl  Illustrations  and  PortraitB  of  Fowls 
taken  from  life.    12mo,  Mnslin,     -  $1  ^ 

The  Treei  of  Amiriea. 

Native  and  Foreign,  Pictorially  and  Botaai- 
cally  Delineated,  and  SdentifieaU/  and 
PupuUiriy  Described;  being  condderodprio. 
cipally  with  reference  to  their  Geography 
and  History ;  Soil  and  ^Coaiion  ;  Propi^ 
Uon  and  Culture ;  Aocidsots  and  Soeases ; 
Properties  and  Uses;  Economy  in  the  Arts; 
Introduction  into  Commerce ;  and  their 
Application  in  Useftil  and  Omameatal  Pka- 
tations.  ByD.  J.  Brownk.  Hloetrated  by 
numerous  Engravings.   8vo,  Masiin,    4  50 

The  Farmer's  Instmetor. 

Consisting  of  Essays,  Practical  Directions, 
and  Hints  for  the  Management  o€  the  Fkrm 
and  the  Garden.  By  the  kte  Judge  B^v.. 
2  vols.  18mo,  Half  Sheep,  -    -    -    .    1  00 

The  7amier*B  Oompanion; 

Or,  Etoays  on  the  IMndides  Uid  FtaeClee  of 
American  Husbandry.  With  the  Addies 
prepared  to  be  dehvmd  beftare  th«  Agri- 
cultttal  add  Horticultural  Societies  of  New 
Haven  Gwinty,  Oonneeticati .  Akd  ah  Ap- 
pandk.  containhig  Tables,  and  other  MaU 
tercsefallo'tfcieJi'stfNai  i^rtholate J»%e 

.  /Bnu  To  wbioh  is  preOxed  a  Enlogy 
on  the  life'and  dMU&oter'or  BOJBI^  by 

.  AxosDiAx.    12mD^ Husllar.  -->..'       75 

Beok'i  lotany  of  tiie  United  JlkteB. 

Ji^  Botv^^of.  the^TJiOted  Siates,  North  of 
Ya.  .oomprliiQg  DssodptlojNr^^^irering 
and  fertt-like  Plants  JiilhldH^^  |oa«4i|»*thosi 
States^  arranged  aecoidinig  ta  dkk  liatorsl 
System.  With  a  Syaopils  of  tiw  Qensa 
according  to  the  linddsUi  J^|^^eiio«J^. Sketch 
'  ToC'^o^RodimentBof  Bota|||^^|(^ByI«wia 
C.  BaoK.  i2mo,  Hiu.»  f  1  25 ;  Sheep,  I  60 
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THE 


•  YOUNG  FARMER'S  MANUAL; 

AND 

FAEMEE'S  W0EK8H0P. 


CONTAINING 

TWO  HUNDRED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


B^^    S.    ED  W^-A.P2.r>S    TOIDD. 


We  here  have  a  Book  which  details  the  inampulations  of  the  Farm 
in  a  plain  and  intelligible  manner,  with  practical  directions 
for  Laying-out  a  Farm,  and  Erecting  Buildings, 
Fences,  and  Farm  Gates. 

AI-SO, 

Fun  directions  for  the  seleotion  of  Good  Farm  and  Shop  Tools,  their  nso  and 

manufaoture,  with  numerous  original  illustrations  of  Fences,  Gates,  Tools, 

etc.,  and  for  performing  nearly  every  branch  of  farming  operations. 


i 


A  person  engaged  in  Agricultural  pursuits  can  liardly  open  tliis  most  valu- 
able manual  without  reading  of  some  improved  farm  operation,  or  getting  a 
view  of  some  simple  labor-saving  instrumcMU  that  maybe  constructed  in  every 
farmer's  workshop.  The  engravings  tliat  appear  upon  almost  every  other 
page  render  the  book  intelligible  to  the  least  experienced;  and  an  index, 
alphabetically  arranged,  enables  the  reader  to  turn  at  once  to  any  one  of 
several  hundred  different  subjects,  in  which  he  may  be  at  the  time  interested. 

Tlie  author  is  well  known  pniong  leading  Agriculturists,  as  a  thorough  farmer  and  prac- 
tical writer.  He  has  not  made  a  book  of  theories  or  curiosities,  but  has  produced  a  manual 
that  will  be  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  the  library  of  every  farmer  in  the  country. 

An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  value  placed  upon  Mr.  Todd's  writings  by  those  com- 
i;)Ctent  to  judge,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  New  York  Sute  Agricultural  Society  voted 
him  $75  for  the  privilege  of  publishing  the  chapter  on  "  Fences  "  in  a  volume  of  their 
transactions. 

Among  many  commendations  received  from  eminent  Agriculturists,  we  have  space 
only  for  the  following  from  Col.  B.  P.  Johksok,  Sec.  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society. 

AORict'LTrR.%1.  Riwjf,  Albany,  A*.  J',  A'cu.  11, 185J>. 
Allans.  C.  }L  Saxtox,  Bakioer  h  Co.  :— 

8.  EoirAROS  TODD,ftathor  of  the  "  Young  Farmer's  M  miuil."  is  a  wrtu»r  famillftr  with  Uio  wants  of 
the  FariDor,  and  from  the  constant  ioqniries  I  am  receiving  in  relation  u>  bis  writing,  it  is  apinrent  to  me  that  he 
Ims  struck  a  rein  thai  will  Insure  a  large  circulation  for  his  worlcs.  Hi»  writtngs  are  prwiiral  iu  lUeir character,  and 
are  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  Fiumers  of  our  country,  and  I  bolieve  ihoy  will  find  an  extensive  demand. 

•  One  Tolam«  ]3bio«    459  Vagm.    300  illnafmiioB«.    Price  91  93. 

C.  M.  SAXTON,  BARKER  &  CO., 

Agricutiural  Booh  PvhUshers^  and  Proprietors  of  the  Horticulturist^ 

25  PAIUL  BOW,   KBW  70BX. 
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